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A.  Vt  denntet  th«  year  of  the  world,  arrnrdinj?  to  t)\f-  Soptnsirint,  or  Gnv\  Ter.^ion  oftlM  BIbto. 
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EXPLANATIONS, 
deaotet  fh«7aftr  of  the  wotlA,  according  to  tht  Sfiptnagint,  or  Greek  vereion 


of  the  BiUe. . 

A.C.     „     theyetrtielbcetbelarthof  Clti]it,aeeot^iigtot^ 

T.         „     tile  year  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  according  to  the  common  (XTahev'e) 

dmnology. 

A.  D.  <he  yew  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

A.  airoid<tf  Arabic  origin. 

F.  M  „  French. 

C  ,»  rhnldaic. 

fr.  „  „  Greek. 

C  i .  after T.  or  Oer.  Ocrman. 

H.  M  ra  Hebrew. 

li.  Latin. 

T.  tt  M      Teutonic  or  Saxon. 


r  i»  meant  to  intiiinitc  a  doubt. 

Cir.  (Circiter,  L.;,  'about,'  or  'near.* 

Ckunp.,  corapaic. 

Marg.,  the  reading  in  the  margin  of  the  Common  Biblet*. 
Jjatcns.t  intensive,  or  increasing  the  force  of  a  word. 
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PREFACE. 


The  DicnONABiBB  OF  THE  BiBLE  circalatuBg  in  tfaiB  coonby,  however  uaeAil 

they  may  have  proved  in  their  several  sphflKS,  are  either  ton  much  derived,  as  to 
their  m^t*""^*!  from  the  old  and,  in  the  present  state  of  Biblical  knowledge,  in 
some  measure  antiquated  Dictionary  of  the  celebrated  Calmet,  or,  without  cxeeiv 
tion,  are  too  expre^ly  designed  aud  constructed  in  order  to  support  established 
opinions,  to  appear  to  the  author  of  '  Tue  People's  DiCTiOiNAHY  OF  the 
BiBUE*  altogether  suitable  to  afford  to  the  public,  especially  to  its  more  intel- 
ligent memben»  either  eiich  information  as  they  need  and  may  reodTO  with  con- 
fidenee,  or  au<^  views  of  tbenatnre  and  evidence  of  Divine  Bevelatum  aa  may  in 
the  present  day  he  leait  open  to  assault  Not  without  hesitation  and  a  deep 
consciousness  of  insufficiency,  did  he  in  consequence  take  on  himself  the  task  of 
end»''\vou.nntr,  so  for  n**  his  humble  abilities  allowed,  to  supply  what  in  his  judg- 
ment seemed  requu"ed.  T!n>  result  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages ;  the 
preat  object  of  which  is,  to  uiiord  a  digest  of  trustworthy  inibrmation  necessary 
for  the  profitable  study  and  the  r^ht  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Snch  information  eziBla  in  great  abondanoe  and  variety  in  the  worka  of - 
learned  Oerman  divinea,  on  whoee  treasuiea  the  writer  hae  drawn  eo  ftr  at  was 
aeedAU,  and  so  tax  as  was  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  an  independent  judgw 
ment.  In  a  List  of  Works  given  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Volume,  intended  to 
afford  to  the  English  student  aid  In  the  study  of  the  rich  treasures  of  Conti- 
nental theology,  are  mentioned  many  authors  to  whom  the  writer  is  under  ol)li- 
patlons ;  to  no  one,  however,  in  such  a  degree  as  to  require  the  mention  of  his 
name  iu  thiii  place,  save  Wuier,  from  whose  invaluable  'Biblischea  Mealworterhuch^ 
Sod  and  8rd  action  (Leipzig,  1846),  materials  have  been  freely  drawn.  In  two 
or  tfnee  arCides»  the  wofk  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  and  learning  of  gentlemen 
whose  aid  is  adknowledged  in  cooneetion  with  thnr  prodoodons.  Should  any 
reader  discover  a  similarity  between  views  and  statementa  here  made  and  otheia 
found  in  the  '  Biblical  Cyclopedia*  edited  by  Dr.  Kitto,  it  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  feet  that  the  autlior  of  this  Dictionary  contributed  largely  to  that  pui)licatiou. 
In  the  ii«e  of  authorities,  preference  has  for  the  most  part  been  p^ivcn  over 
Eugluih  divines  whose  works  are  lu  Lius  country  generally  known,  to  foreigners, 
and  before  all  otheia  to  Germans,  because,  beyond  comparison,  they  at  present 
tie  the  great  maslers  m  theologtesl  seienoe,  and  in  the  hope  not  only  of  aug- 
mentuig,  however  little,  the  store  of  knowledge  on  the  sulject  in  the  En^^ish 
tongue,  but,  stil!  more,  of  doing  something  to  recommend  and  promote  the 
study  of  Oennan  tlu  olor^y.  Surely  a  literature  that  contains  the  writings  of  such 
men  a.s  Srhlc'crmachtr,  Ncandcr,  Tholuck,  Winer,  Bretschneidsr,  and  CredneTy 
deserve*,  and  will  repay,  tlie  most  attentive  perusal. 

Whatever  the  amount  of  his  obligation  to  others,  the  author  has  for  the  most 
pert  re-psodnoed  the  materials  here  offered  to  the  reader,  in  such  a  way  and  to 
sneh  an  extent  Hint  ha  and  no  one  else  Is  anaweiable  for  Iheir  aetnal  shape  and 
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character.  If  the  work  has  any  merit  in  his  own  eyes,  that  merit  arhe*?  from  the 
&ct  that,  whatever  its  deficiencies  and  fistults,  the  opinions  which  it  advauceti  have 
not  been  adopted  or  modified  in  order  to  meet  or  support  popular  creeds.  Tho 
writor  hu  ■tcivon  limply  to  say  what  he  thinka,  without  tpeeabtiDg  M  to  ila 
aceqiteblenen  la  the  worM»  deJroiis  only  of  bemg  9fpKOftd  of  Him  who  bveth 
truth  hi  the  uiward  parts. 

In  regard  to  details,  the  author  adopted  such  a  plan  as  seemed  to  him  likely 
to  secure  h\<*  pnrpose  of  communicating  to  the  general  reader  such  jnformation 
as  was  requisite  for  the  right  comprehension  of  the  Bible.  In  this  view,  he  has 
taken  as  the  occasion  of  the  reniaikb  and  essays  that  ensue,  tliose  Biblical  words 
whicii,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  a  person  of  small  information  might  not  uuderstand, 
and  whioh  wero  beat  fitted  to  load  natuxelly  to  the  diaquiaittotia  required  ia 
order  to  put  the  reader  in  posseieioii  of  a  graend  rammaiy  of  Btblieal  Know- 
ledge. In  the  execution  of  his  pleasant  though  laborious  task,  he  haa  not  been  for- 
getful of  what  might  excite  the  reader's  interest  in  the  unportant  topics  handled; 
and  he  Jias  not  hesitated  to  express  freely  his  convictions  on  many  points  having, 
in  the  present  day,  an  imme<l!;ite  bearing  on  the  personal  and  sociid  advancement 
of  his  fellow-men.  Against  one  error  he  has  striven  carefully  to  guard,  namely,  that 
of  putting  forth  his  opinions  in  the  spirit  of  a  zealot,  and  so  ofiending  those  who 
differ  from  him*  While,  also,  he  has  freely  uttered  his  own  deliberately-formed  con- 
TMtiona,  ho  has^  he  truits,  respected  the  oonvictiona  of  otheia;  and  in  composing 
a  work  deeigned  to  throw  light  on  the  eommon  treasniy  of  Christian  truth  and 
hope,  he  has  carefully  abstained  from  advancing  opinions  diaiacterirtic  of  a  aeo^ 
or  hostile  to  atandards  of  faith  generally  held  in  respect  One  set  aim  and  pU^ 
pose  he  avows  that  he  has  had  -one  besides  that  of  aiding  the  unlearned  to  read 
the  Scriptures  profitably — namely,  to  explain  the  nntnre  and  maintain  the  crefli- 
bility  and  accepts lilcness  of  the  revelation  graciously  made  of  God  through 
Moses  and  his  own  Son,  the  Lord  Je^us  Christ.  This  object  is  a  result  of  some 
inquiry,  aomo  thought,  and  deeply-seated  oonvictiona.  This  ol^ect  has  hitherto 
formed  the  chief  aim  and  purpose  of  hia  publioattona.  It  wiU  probably  not  caaao 
to  be  entertained  and  cheriahed  till  deadi  terminate  hia  laboun.  The  recQgni* 
tion  of  th«  truatworthineRs  of  the  Bible  as  the  great  repoaitory  of  Divine  Truth, 
ns  containing  a  history  of  what  God  has  done  for  man,  and  therefore  a  history  of 
Providence,  speeially  a  history  of  God's  revelations  for  the  enlightenment  and 
salvation  of  his  creatvires — the  reco^^mtion  of  the  Scrij)ture3  as  comprising  all 
that  is  needful  for  duty,  godliness,  and  eternal  life — appears  to  the  writer  most 
important,  as  in  all  ages,  so  emphatically  xn  the  present  day,  iu)ing  m  it  doc&  a 
broad  and  sure  foundation  Ibr  Chrklian  '  Ihith,  hope,  and  cliazily/  and  being  an 
indiipensable  prerequinte  to  the  eatabliahment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
world  at  largo. 

In  the  progress  of  the  studies  requisite  tat  the  eiecntion  of  hia  undertakings 
the  writer's  estimate  of  the  Bible  has  been  greatly  enhanced.  Owing  to  conclu- 
sions which  had  been  come  to  by  learned  foreigners,  it  was  not  without  solici- 
tude that  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  some  topics—such,  for  instance,  as 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  and  tlu;  historical  validity  of  the  Gospels.  The 
reault  is  before  the  reader.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  implied  that  he  has  seen  no 
veaaon  to  modi^r  pvavinuB  opinions ;  but  ho  haa  mot  with  newoonftmatioiia  of  tho 
troth  of  *  Holy  Scriptarei^  and  in  proportioii  aa  hia.DO&Tietiona  haua  been  founded 
on  personal  inquiiy  and  rested  on  a  wider  basis,  has  be  beoi  lad  to  a  greater 
admiration  oi  its  contents.  Deficient  indaed  mu.st  be  prevalent  modes  of  educo' 
tioDt  when  many  who  profeasedly  are  expoundMa  of  tho  Pima  Waidi  having 
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i.p€nt  their  best  preparator}'  hours  in  the  study  of  literatures  which  contain 
though u  and  influences  that  the  Goiipel  was  designed  to  supersede,  should  be  led 
to  give,  and,  oiring  to  tiurfr  own  want  €f  a  proper  regard  fiff  die  Bibl^  ihonld  be 
the  oooadon  of  otben  giting,  a  piefereiifie  over  that  book  to  Pagan  writings 
wboae  almost  sole  merit  lies  in  their  qualities  as  works  of  art   It  Is  not  bj  this 
impHed  that  the  bulk  of  educated  divines  do  not  show  and  daim  TOTerenoe  ibr 
*  the  TVord  of  God.*    A  verbal  and  outward  reverence  does  prevail.    *  A  reason- 
able service,'  founded  on  solid  and  well-nndcrstood  grounds,  is  rendered  by  only 
comparatively  few.    Yet  even  in  a  mere  literar\'  point  of  view,  the  Bible  contains 
compositioDB  of  the  highest  character.    Why  should  not  I»aiah  be  studied  in  our 
College  with  as  much  care,  diligence,  and  minuteness,  as  Aristophanes  ?   Is  it 
not  most  extnundinary  that  tbe  book  whidi  is  pKofbisedly  the  soiiroe  of  aU  our 
MigH&Bm  and  hopes  shouU,  even  in  aesdemieal  studies  Ibr  the  Christian  mtnia- 
ttj,  bold  nothing  higher  than  a  secondary  rank  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  H 
is  not  surprising  that  laymen,  while  they  fill  their  minds  and  gratify  their  taste 
in  pemsinj^  the  production'^  of  other  writors,  have  no  systematic  knowledp;e  of, 
no  keen  relish  for,  the  swhlimo  compo-iitions  of  David,  Ezekiel,  John,  and  Paul, 
which  most  receive  and  rerul  with  the  unawakcned  feelingn  of  a  certain  passive 
tradltioDal  respect,  and  which  others  quietly  di&esteem  or  openly  reject  as 
'diSdish  diingi.*  BeAm  m  ramedj  ean  be  applied  to  these  erila,  a  new  manner 
ef  sladTing  the  SeriptONS  most  beeomepraviiBnt;  and  that  new  man  . 
be  established  unless  men  shall  lunre  fiiat  so  had  their  fiiitli  increased  as  to  ibel  a 
lowly  assurance  that  God's  iq)irit  will  be  given  to  those  who  calmly  and  fiuthAiUy 
follow  the  leadings  of  His  providence  in  quest  of  Divine  Truth.    We  subjoin  to 
these  remarks  on  the  worth  of  the  Sacred  Writings  a  few  words  translated  from 
The  Apostolical  Constitutions: —  What  fails  you  in  the  law  of  God,  so  that  you 
g^Te  yourself  to  the  reading  of  profane  authors?  Are  you  fond  of  history?  You 
hsre  the  Book  of  Kings.   You  love  philosophOTi  and  poets  ?   You  will  find  in 
our  FrophetSy  hi  the  wiitingB  of  lob^  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  topics  of  deeper 
iMerast  than  in  any  of  the  Gentile  writers.  Do  you  wish  Ibr  lyrie  compositions? 
You  have  the  Psalms.  Do  you  desire  to  peruse  truly  original  antiquities  ?  Here 
ll  the  Book  of  Genesis.   Would  you  become  acqxiainted  with  legislation  and 
innm!'^  ?    God  puts  into  vonr  hand  the  code  of  his  holy  law.'    These  literary 
excellences,  however,  are  a  kind  of  surplus — something  ^gratuitously  added  to  the 
real  and  characteristic  excellence  of  the  Scriptures,  which  consists  in  their  efficacy, 
vilh  the  aid  of  the  Divine  Spiiit,  to  make  men  'wise  unto  aaivatiou  tlirough  faith 
wfaldi  is  in  Jesus  CSiriat'  (2  Thu.  iiL  16)|  or  perhaps  it  would  be  Is»  ineoraeet 
to  say  thai  the  saersd  anduufs,  who^  before  all  otheiBt  are  in  their  seversl  styles 
ftee,  natnral,  impressive,  toudiu^f,  and  sublime,  were,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Iloly  Spirit,  raised  to  the  height  that  they  hold  by  the  great  thoughts  which 
filled  their  minds,  the  pure  and  spontaneous  charities  which  moved  their  heartSp 
and  the  solemn  purpose  which  directed  the  whole  course  of  their  Hv^. 

Besides  a  variety  of  general  information  and  statements  respecting  the  antiqui- 
ti^  of  ancient  nations,  especially  of  Egypt,  tending  to  promote  the  great  pur- 
poses of  the  work,  this  Dictionary  will  be  found  to  contain-— 

L  A  brief  and  popular  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Books  of  the 

Bible,  in  relation  to  their  origin,  preservation,  contents,  aim,  and  credi- 
bility  ;  embracing  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  the  Apocry- 
pha, and  Tradition,  at  well  as  the  diffu8i<m  of  the  Scriptures  in  ancient 
Aiui  modem  times  • 
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IL  A  fikiouMiy  of  the  Oeogmpby  and  Natonl  Hiafoiy  of  Cbe  Holf  LumI, 
nith  a  special  reference  to  the  narratiTet,  opinious,  and  Imagety  of  the 
•acred  writers,  given  under  a  desire  to  aid  the  reader  in  forming  an  accu- 
nte  aad  viTid  oonoeption  of  the  aoenea  and  localities  of  which  thoy  apeak: 

HL  Biogsai^ueal  notion  of  BibHeal  persons,  beeniig  in  fubesB  eome  pro- 
portion to  the  poaitlon  which  they  aeverelly  hold  in  the  gzeat  inctuie,  and 
diawn  up  with  an  approach  to  a  consecutive  nanativOt  >o  as  to  preaent 
the  aubjectpmatter  in  a  aeiiea  of  brief  memoiza : 

IV.  Skelebea  from  Ancient  Hiitory,  with  an  ontiine  of  the hiaCory  of  'Ihe 
choaen  people,'  exhibiting  the  rise,  progress,  decline,  and  ruin  of  the 
nation  lOld  its  institutions  ;  with  observations  on  the  arts  and  sciences  in 
their  connection  with  early  stages  of  civilisation,  and  the  mind,  chancter, 
litexataie^  and  aoeial  condiition  of  the  laraeUtea : 

V.  An  outline  of  Biblical  Antiquities  treating  of  the  Language^  Hannem* 
Uaages,  and  InatUutions  of  the  Hebrew  race  in  the  several  perioda  of  ite 
history  down  to  the  iall  of  Jeruaalem,  and  its  lelaCaona  to  neighbouring 
and  kindred  stocks : 

VL  An  exhibition  of  opinions  set  fortii  or  implied  b  the  Bible^  accompanied 
by  obsenrations  as  to  thev  aource  and  permanent  validity  i  comprising 
principles  and  rules  to  assist  the  student  in  comprehending  and  expound- 
ing the  Gontenta  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament : 

VIL  Disquisitions  and  remarks  of  an  explanatory  and  apologetic  nature, 
showing  the  grounds  on  which  repose  the  religions  of  Moees  and  the  Lad 
Jesus  Christy  and  designed  to  ilhistrato  how  aolid  is  the  historical  basis  of 
the  Gospel,  and  its  daim  to  be  accounted  a  Divine  Bevelation: 

VIII.  A  general  view  of  Christian  Truth,  chiefly  as  conveyed  in  the  life, 
teachings,  death,  and  ascension,  of  the  SsTionr  of  the  world : 

IX.  General  remarks  promotive  of  edification  in  the  divine  life,  and  so  pre- 
senting views  and  sanctions  of  ChriNtian  morality  in  its  application  to  indi- 
vidual wants  and  great  social  iiUere:>ts. 

'Where  an  appeal  to  tin  eye  seemed  desirable^  wood-engtavings,  plans,  and 
maps  have  been  supplied ;  in  whidi,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  tiw  materials  in 
general,  c«re  haa  been  taken  to  consult  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  reeent 

authorities. 

After  all  bin  pndcavoui's,  the  writer  i>  pnirtfuliy  impressed  willi  the  feeling 
that  the  work  is  far  inferior  to  what  it  should  and  might  have  been.  In  the 
tinui  revision  of  ii  lie  grat<.'fully  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  one,  much  of 
whoee  life  has  been  spent  in  these  studies,  and  whose  scholarship  is  extettsi¥« 
•ndesaet 
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I  A  A  R 

AARON  (H.  mountain  of  strength.  A.  M. 
8819;  A-C.  1729;  V.  Ift74),  first  son  of 
Anurtm  and  Jochebed,  of  the  tribe  of  Le>i, 
brother  of  Closes  and  Miriam,  was  bom  in 
the  land  of  Goshen,  113  years  after  llie  death 
of  Jacob,  and  three  years  before  the  birth 
of  Moses,  His  wife's  name  was  Elisheba, 
who  bore  him  Nadab  and  Abthu,  Eleazar 
and  Itltamar.  While  Moses  was  absent  in 
the  land  of  Midian,  Aaron  remained  in  E^ypt 
with  his  people ;  but,  when  his  brother  re- 
turned, Aaron  went  forth  to  meet  him,  and 
from  that  time  co-operated  with  Moses  for 
the  liberation  of  the  Israelites.  Aaron  was 
naturally  eloquent,  and  was  therefore  made 
•pokesman  to  Moses  in  presence  of  Pha- 
roah.  As  Moses  was  appointed  a  God  to 
Fharoah,  so  Aaron  was  a  Prophet  to  Moses. 
While  Moses  was  absent  during  forty  days 
in  the  Moimt,  Aaron  yielded  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  made  a  golden  calf  as  a 
tynibol  of  Jehovah,  in  imitation  of  the 
E{r>i)tian  god  Apis  or  Mnevis.  After  the  re- 
demption of  Israel,  Aaron,  not  unnaturally 
considering  the  part  he  had  taken,  was  ap- 
pointed High  Priest  of  the  Mosaic  religion 
(Ut.  viiL  Exod.  xxix.).  His  consecration 
lo  that  office  was,  at  ihe  divine  command, 
solemnised  by  liis  brotlier  Moses,  Our  en- 
graving  represents  the  moment  when  the 
prophet,  having  purified  Aaron  with  water, 
and  put  on  hira  the  holy  vestments,  '  poured 
of  the  anointing  oil  upon  Aaron's  head,  and 
touiuteii  him  to  sanctify  himu' 
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A  description  of  tlie  dress  he  was  to  wear 

in  his  sacred  office  may  be  found  in  Exod. 
xxviii.  We  refer  to  tlie  cut  for  the  breast- 
plate of  judgment  with  cmming  work,  having 
four  rows  of  three  precious  stones  each, 
bearing  the  names  of  tlie  twelve  tribes  '  liko 
the  engravings  of  a  sif^iet,'  which  Aaron 
was  to  wear  upon  his  heart  when  he  went 
into  the  huly  place,  for  a  memorial  before 
Jehovah.  The  position  which  Aaron  and 
Moses  held,  and  tlie  power  which  they  ex- 
ercised, excited  against  them  Korah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  with  Datlian  and  Abiram,  and 
others,  who,  joining  to  themselves  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  princes  of  tlie  assembly,  men 
of  renoMm,  bohlly  charged  Moses  and  Aaron 
with  taking  too  much  upon  themselves. 
Moses  put  the  issue  on  the  rebels  dying  a 
natural  death;  and  the  earth  is  said  to  have 
opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  Korah 
and  his  associates.  This  only  incensed  the 
entire  body,  who  employed  threats  towards 
their  leaders.  On  this,  Jehovah  is  repre- 
sented as  preparing  lo  destroy  them  all,  when 
Aaron,  under  the  direction  of  Moses,  makes 
an  atonement,  and  the  plague  is  stayed,  after 
14,700  had  died,  besides  those  that  had 
perished  with  Korah.  As,  however,  the  dis- 
content had  not  disappeared,  an  appeal  is 
ordered  to  be  made  to  Jehovah  by  lot,  after 
tlie  manner  of  the  Arabians,  who  determine 
doubtful  events  by  casting  lots  with  their 
stoifs.  Accordingly,  a  rod  is  taken  to  repre- 
sent each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  to  be  laid  up 
in  the  tabernacle:  the  rod  that  blossomed 
betokened  on  whom  the  choice  and  favour 
of  God  rested.  That  rod  proved  to  be  Aaron's. 
These  accounts  are  not  without  their  difficulty 
to  tlie  apprehensions  of  modern  readers;  but, 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  we  must 
view  them,  not  from  our  position,  but  fixim 
tlie  position  in  which  llie  actors  stood.  It  is 
clear,  that,  unless  the  authority  of  Moses  hod 
been  sustained,  the  purposes  of  God,  in  the 
establishnipnt  of  his  religion,  would  not  have 
been  realised.  And  the  question  which  a&ka 
whether  Moses  and  Aurou  were  disinterested 
and  honest,  must  be  determined,  not  by  tliia 
or  by  any  other  particular  event,  but  by  their 
general  conduct,  and  tlie  general  character 
of  their  institutions.  Natlab  and  Abiliu  were 
destroyed  for  offering  strange  fire  befcjre 
Jehovah.    This  repeated  dcstmctioa  of  life 
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is  deplorable.  The  benevolenl  mind  cannot 
bat  wish  that  the  aims  of  the  leaden  of  lanel 

cnnld  ))nve  brcn  ■^^  r  M'- •  ]  m  Ie?«s  cost.  Years 
after  Llic  death  ui  ^udab  and  Abihu,  Elcazar 
and  Ithamar,  Aaion's  younger  sons,  were 
called  to  prrpt  tnatc  the  priesthood  in  their 
own  famiij.  Aaron  and  tlie  Levites  were  lo 
have  no  part  of  the  inheritance  In  the  lend, 
bnt  all  till'  li  nth  in  I>»riu'l  for  tlu-ir  service 
an  the  tabernacle.  Aaron,  as  well  as  Most^s, 
was  not  permitted  to  enter  with  the  people 
into  llie  Imiil  ot  prom!-!'',  iM-ranse  of  the  ro- 
bellion  at  the  water*  of  Mcribuh  ;  but,  being 
oondncted  to  the  top  of  Motmt  Hor,  was  there 
stripped  of  his  priestly  garments,  which  were 
pnt  on  hia  son  Eleazar;  after  %vliirh,  Aaron 
died  (Numb,  xx.)  on  Ua-  top  of  Muuut  Ilor 
(eomp.  Detit.  x.  G.  Numb,  xxxiii.  38),  and 
Was  monmeil  for  by  the  people  during  the 
apace  of  thirty  days.  Mount  Hor  is  a  hill 
of  coiisiilereble  height,  which  is  found  in 
Arabia  Pelrsea,  near  Wu.fy  ^rn!>a.  It  is  still 
untnetl  by  the  Arabs,  liaruu's  HiU.  On  it 
a  building,  eaUed  Aaran'e  tomh,  is  Aowit, 
wliich  in  iu  leeliqr  a  oompantivelj  modem 
structure. 

AsroB  was  no  dirish  instrnment  in  the 

hnnil-s  of  Moses.  lie  barl  u  will  of  his  own, 
and  did  uot  fear  to  give  expression  to  it  when 
1m  saw  fit  In  Uils  independence  we  hare  a 
guarantee  of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  Mosaic 
enterprise,  as  it  affords  an  evidence  that  there 
was  no  collusion  between  its  two  great  leaders. 
An  exemplification  of  our  position  may  be 
found  in  the  following  ineident:  —  Moses, 
having  married  ati  Alftb  wife,  had  thereby 
given  dissatisfaction  to  his  brother  Asnm  and 
his  sisttT  Miriam,  who  do  not  stop  at  general 
reproaches,  but  even  call  in  question  liis  au- 
thori^.  FimBdiefholdiattibe  diief  panish* 
inPTit  was  made  to  fall  on  Miriiun,  'iV'  tliink 
it  probable  that  jealoosj  between  tlie  two 
females  was  at  die  bottom  of  this  oufbieak  of 
discontent.  The  divine  will,  however,  inter- 
poses: Moses  is  pronounced  giuliicss  and 
fsithful ;  Miiiam  is  straek  with  lepro.sy.  Here 
are  ciroomstances  which  would  have  proved 
fatal  to  an  impostor.  Against  the  destructive 
influences  of  jealousy,  suspicion,  imputatiuus, 
and  penalties,  nothing  but  an  hononrahle 
cause  could  have  stood  (Nntnb.  xii.). 

That  tlie  Scriptures  do  not  pretend  to  give 
A  eomplete  history  of  its  events,  or  a  full  pic- 
tore  of  its  characters,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  they  furnish  no  details  of  Aaron's  history, 
till,  in  his  eightf>thiid  year,  he  is  called  to 
^  bis  official  duties. 

The  wisdom  of  Providence  is  exemplified 
In  the  dlllbicnt  gifts  whieh  Moses  and  Asroo 
possessed.  A  nnion  of  the  tnuiliticj  of  both 
was  necessaiy.  Moses  was  fitted  to  command; 
Aaron,  to  ob^.  The  first  had  die  high  power 
which  legislation  re(jiiires:  the  necond  pos- 
sessed the  eloquence  which  can  give  effect  to 
great  ides*.  Had  Moses  combined  the  excel- 
IflooM  Of  Atnn  with  hia  tnm,  ha  would  hats 


lost  his  meekness,  and  might  have  forfeited 
his  piety.  14 ad  Aaron  been  unsupported  by 
the  strong  mind  of  his  broltu  r,  hi^t  nkiil  in 
words  would  have  vanished  into  air.  Had 
Moses  been  more,  or  Aaron  less,  than  thej 
sevrrally  were,  the  dtie  proportion  of  their 
influence  would  have  been  impaired;  the 
martial  element  would  have  been  snperabon- 
dant,  the  religions  drracnt  wmil,l  hir.-i--  b^rn 
defective;  and  the  soldier  waa  oidy  the 
fiMreranner  of  tlif  priest,  so  was  it  essentnl 

that  Aaron  shouKl  luivc  his  own  virtues  ami 
liis  own  sphere;  nor  perhaps  can  we  easily 
measure  die  amoont  of  good  whidi  the  speak* 
ing  and  administrative  ability  of  Aaron  con> 
fcrred  on  the  structure  of  the  Mosaic  polity. 
The  great^'st  men  are  individually  unequal 
to  the  execution  of  the  grand  purposes  of  God* 
It  is  only  in  Jcsus  Christ  that  history  pre- 
sents us  Willi  a  perfect  human  modt;!  oud  an 
all  sniBcient  Saviour;  and,  for  die  carrying 
forward  of  his  work,  most  VHriAn«5  aiid  diverse 
ministrations  were  requinnl  and  supplied. 
Ordhiary  men  should  be  content  and  thank- 
ful,  if,  inirtble  to  command  or  porstmde,  they 
arc  permitted  '  to  stand  and  wait'  It  is 
equally  trae,  diat,  in  the  great  vineyard,  there 
is  work  for  every  hand,  as  also  tliere  is  (will 
men  bat  be  fsithful)  a  band  for  every  work. 
How  deeply  idolaliy  was  engrained  in  the 
8onl8  of  the  Israelites,  is  proved  by  the  share 
which  Aaron  took  in  tlie  setting-up  of  the 
golden  calf.  To  eradicate  idola^  was  most 
hnportant,  as  well  as  most  diJienlt»  This 
was  the  first  great  work.  The  wound,  if  it 
could  not  be  healed,  must  even  be  cut  out. 
Hence  arose  tlie  necessity  of  severe  courses, 
wliieh,  if  we  thoroughly  understood  their  aim 
and  tendency,  we  should  be  less  prone  to 
reprobate.  For  the  same  great  purpose  waa 
designed  the  display  of  the  divine  symbols, 
made  on  Motmt  Horeb,  when  Moses,  Aaron, 
and  die  seventy  elders,  were  admitted  into 
Jehovah's  presence  (Exod.  xxiv.  P,  st//.  I)eut 
iv.  10).  Two  things  were  to  be  accomplished, 
I.  That  the  Isra^ies,  who  had  been  need  for 
centuries  to  ocular  impressions  as  to  divini- 
ties, and  so  needed  something  in  the  way  of 
evidence  which  appealed  to  the  senses,  might, 
in  some  sense,  see  the  invisible  Ood;  and,  II. 
That  they  who  were  to  be  the  founders  of  % 
system  of  rehgion,  whose  very  essence  lay  in 
Ood's  absolnts  spUitnslity,  might  not,  while 
they  were  instmoted,  receive  gross  and  mnfe- 
rial  notions,  bnt  be  raised  to  a  ptire  and  lofty 
eoneeptioik,  of  die  Creator.  -  These  most  im- 
portnnt  results  appear  to  have  been  pigrtrdly 
attained  by  the  interview,  when,  though  the 
eompany  came  nigh  to  Ood,  bdidd  awfUl 
tokens  of  his  presence,  and  ore  even  said  to 
have  seen  *  the  Ood  of  Israel,'  they  were  yet 
dnly  admontaihed  of  die  impiety  of  makmg 
any  likeness  or  image  of  the  Almighty ;  for, 
as  Moses  expressly  observes,  they  beard  Jeho- 
vah speaking  to  them  ont  of  the  fire,  bnt  saw 
ao  aimilitmM.  The  sspmiioii,  *dM  M  «f 
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Israel/  whom  Uiey  saw,  is  worth;  of  att«iitto», 
M  nwrtrhig  tbe  jet  lirailed  extent  of  the 

divine  omnipresence,  Vih:c]\  v.ns  revealed  to 
tfie  Hebrews,  who,  being  unable  to  conceive 
IVilfy  tad  properly  of  a  universal  providenee 
tLuA  an  all-stistuining  CrC'fitor,  were  iustructed 
to  form  a  aomewbai  just  conception  of  '  the 
Ood  tt  Israel  ;*  the  Ood  whose  people  they 
were ;  under  whose  guardianship  they  were 
•bout  to  take  possession  of  the  land  pro- 
mised to  their  fathers ;  and  who,  in  process 
of  time,  would  pass  in  their  minds  from  be> 
ing  their  national  God,  to  be  the  bole  Gover- 
nor of  heaven  oud  of  earth.  At  lirst  llie 
Creator  was  known  as  tlie  Ood  of  an  indi- 
Tidiia],  nnmply,  Adam;  tlien,  of  a  family, 
namely,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob;  Uien, 
of  a  nalion,  luiinely,  the  Israelites;  then,  of 
€txe  world,  the  Ood  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jestis  Chriati  Difioe  light  shone  forth  gra- 
dually lapoii  cardi,  and  in  proportioa  as  men's 
eyes  ^'r^^w  strong  enoo^  to  laeeivB  and  bear 
iu  radiance. 

ABADDON  (H.;  in  Oreek,  A  poll  yon,  pig- 
nifvhig  destroyer  ). — By  this  word  is  iiidicuted, 

L  Tbe  plague  bjr  which  the  Israelites  were 
deetrayed  in  die  wildeniesB,  and  at  whidi  Ihey 

mtumnred  (Numb.  xiv.  2—67.  I  Cor.  x.  10). 
n.  A  punishment  acting  like  a  consuming 
fire  (Job  xxxi.  13.  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  II).  III.  The 
plaee  of  the  dead;  Hades  in  Greek,  in  He* 
T.r»-w  Srhcf'l  (Jubxxvi.  6;  xxviii.  2'2.  Pror. 
XV.  il;  xxvii.  Uii).  IV.  The  angel  of  the 
bottomless  ptl^  Axttichrist,  the  Roman  empire 
(fier.  ix-  II ;  comp.  2  Thess.  ii.  3). 

ABANA  (II.  peretutial),  one  of  the  rivers 
of  Damaaens  mentioned  'i  Kinge  12,  to- 
gpthcr  with  Pliarpar.  which  two  streams  were 
probably  tributaries  of  the  Barrada,  that  issues 
from  Anrtlihenne,  and  waten  die  wide  plain 
in  which  Dama'scus  f*lHuds,  —  producing?  the 
Btmost  fertili^  and  vegetable  beauty  on  the 
very  verge  of  a  deeert;  so  diat  Naainan  may 
well  have  preferr«*d  these  his  native  rivers  to 
tfa(Me  of  Judea,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
tbe  Jordan,  axe  shallow,  and  often  dry,  efiecting 
little  for  the  lands  through  which  they  flow. 

In  S-donion's  Song  (iv.  8),  Amana  is  men- 
tioned tts  part  of  Mount  Lebanon.  From  this 
Amana  the  rkm  mtf  have  had  its  toozoea 
and  itA  name. 

ABAHIM  (H.  transits)  is  tbe  name  of  a 
mountainous  range  in  the  country  of  the 
Moabitcs  (Numb,  xxxiii.  47,  -LB),  which  (ac« 
eordmg  to  DeuL  xxxu.  49,  and  Josephus, 
Antiq.  rv.  7)  lay  opposite  to  Jeiieho,  and  was 
vrrv  hi-h.  ^Tnunt  Ncho,  on  which  Moses 
died,  was  a  part  of  tbe  range ;  and  from  it  a 
view  eoold  be  bud  of  die  lud  of  Canaan, 
A  ford  is  ftjund  at  its  foot*  vtMBOe  ill  1U&M 
nay  bars  been  derived. 

ABBA.— This  Is  a  Chsldale  Ibnn  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ah,  which  sig:))fie3  father,  atid 
ha»  been  retained  in  tbe  common  English 
tranatatica  in  Mark  xiv.  36*  Bom.  viiL  10. 
M.iv.  8*  TlMiPoid«^ikaqiitnCI|entsisae 


nil  element  into  compotmd  words,  forming 
proper  names :  thns,  Ahner  means  the  father 

of  UkIiI  :  Ah'umil,  futlH-r  or  cause  of  joy. 

ABDON  (U.  servant  o/  Jwi^meHi),  tbe 
twelfth  judge  of  Israel,  *  son  of  Hillel,  a 
Pirathonito'  (Judg.  xii.  13).  who  'had  forty 
sons  and  tbirqr  nephews,  titut  rode  on  three* 
eeore  and  ten  ass  eolts.*  'lie  j>;  go  I  Israel 
eight  years.'  This  record  shows  in  what 
wealth  and  state  consisted  in  the  days  of  the 
judges,  and  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  low  degree  of  dviUaalioa  to  whish  the 
ITc-l>row3  had  sunk. 

There  was  another  Abdon,  the  son  of 
Micoh,  whom  J<>>iuh  sent,  with  Hilkiah  and 
Ahikam,  to  Iluldali  the  prophetess,  on  the 
discovery  of  a  copy  of  the  law,  to  inquire  what 
the  remnant  of  lamel  and  Jndah  ahould  do 
to  avoid  the  punishments  denounced  against 
tbem  (2  Chron.  xxaiv.  20).  In  2  ICings 
szil.  13,  he  is  ealled  Aehbor,  die  son  of 
Hichaiah. 

Abdon  is  also  tbe  name  of  a  city  in  tbe 
tribe  of  Asher,  which  was  given  to  the  Levite 

faniily  Gershon  (Josh.  xxi.  30.  1  Chron.  vi. 
74),  probably  tbe  same  as  Hebron,  (tbe  r 
being  taken  in  plsee  of  whioh  is  not 
uncommon  in  Hebrew),  reckoned  in  Josh, 
xix.  28  among  the  towns  of  Asher. 

ABEDNEGO  (C.  Xcgo's  stave),  one  of  the 
children  of  Judab,'  namely,  Daniel,  Hananiah, 
Wibhael,  and  Aziiriah,  wlio,  when  Nebuchad* 
neziMT,  king  of  Babylon,  had  conquered  Je- 
hotaUin,  kUigof  Jodah,  and  carried  him  and 
bis  subjpcUi  away  cni>tive  into  hh  own  em- 
pire, were,  by  express  cummaud  of  tbe  kin^ 
given  to  Ashpenas,  the  master  of  his  eimaehsb 
chosen  of  *thp  king's  seed  and  of  the  princes, 
children  iu  whom  was  no  blemish,  but  well 
Ikvonnd,  and  dillful  in  ell  wisdom  and  cim* 
ning,'  in  order  thnt  they  might  'In-  taught  the 
learning  and  tbe  tongue  of  the  Chaldeana.' 
Chaldean  names  were  also  given  diem,— 
to  Daniel  that  of  Delteshaz/ur,  to  Hnuaniab 
that  of  Shadracb,  to  21isbael  that  of  Meshacha 
and  to  Azariah  that  of  Abednego.  And  Ood 
gave  these  four  children  of  llie  Jews,  know* 
ledge  and  skill  in  all  learning  and  wisdom  ; 
ojid  Daniel  hod  understanding  in  all  visions 
and  dreams'  (Dan.  i.).  In  conseqoenoe  of 
Diinicl'^  f !  ill  in  interpreting  a  dream,  he  was 
iiimiieli  mauc  .suprt;me  judge  in  the  highest 
eourt,  while  his  three  companions  were  '  set 
over  the  aflfairs  of  the  province  of  Babylon.' 
But  one  of  those  great  and  sudden  cli&nges 
ensued,  to  which  Eaalem  ooiurts  ue  liaUe. 
Not  improbably,  by  the  intripnies  of  the  native 
priests,  who  disliked  the  Hebrew  favourites, 
a  hoge  image  of  gold  was  set  np  in  die  plain 
of  Dura;  and  when  Sliadruch,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego  refused  to  fall  down  and  worship  it, 
they  were  *  cast  into  a  burning  Qery  fbmaee.' 
Being  wonderfully  preserved,  however,  tliey 
were  set  at  liberty,  and  promoted ;  wliile  a 
loyal  decree  was  issued,  thieatetiing,  with  die 
pmtl^  of  death,  aU  who  ipika  gainst  dieJjt 
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Ood«  'beetHM  there  is  no  otTier  god  that  em 
deliver  nfter  this  sort*  (Dan.  iii  "i.  The  ron- 
Uuct  of  Uiese  Hebrew  couTessors  is  wortby 
of  Ibe  blghe«t|Hnuw,  and  may  advaattgcoittly 
hf  stHflit'i?  in  rm  ige  wh^n  iTion  are  sn  prnne 
to  bow  dowu  to  the  golden  idols  wliidi  the 
world  wis  up  to  ne«i««  iHwir  homage. 

ABEL  (II.  more  properly  Hehcl,  ranity)^ 
the  second  son  of  Adam,  gave  himself  to  the 
shepherd's  life ;  thus,  whUe  Cain,  his  brotlier, 
pursued  hnntinpf,  rt'pre.sLMiting  the  second 
State  in  a  progressive  oivilisatioa.  He  offered 
.  I  to  Ood  an  oflbringwliidiwaa  accepted,  while 
his  brother's  was  refused;  on  which  Cain  be- 
came jealous,  and,  being  enraged,  slew  Abel 
(Oen.  iv.  8).  In  the  New  Testament,  Abel  is 
mentioned  in  the  number  of  those  who  were 
put  to  death  for  tlipir  pirty  (Mutt,  xxiii.  H.*^. 
Luke  xi.  It  in  mhwoI  m  the  ILmi  to 

npresent  the  blood  of  one  who  has  imtocsnilj 
Buifc-red  death,  as  calling  fur  vpngpsncf  on 
Ood;  whence  the  blood  of  Abel  is,  in  Heb. 
zli.  34,  oompand  with  th«  hlood  of  Chriat, 
which  speaketh  better  things, —  tliut  is,  merry 
for  man.  In  Ueb.  xi.  4,  the  preference  which 
waa  givea  to  Abefa  ofliniag  is  ascribed,  trot 
Xo  aiiv  thing  in  the  ofToring  itself,  but  Vi  tfjr 
pious  disposition  with  which  it  was  made. 
Kor  is  then  any  ground  for  supposing,  that 

the  divine  Hiinclion  is  hero  given  to  fiucrificos 
of  blood,  since  the  sacred  text  is  not  incom' 
patible  with  the  supposition  diat  AbeTs  obla- 
tion was  milk.  Certainly  the  analogy  of 
other  histories  would  justify  the  conclusion, 
that  animal  sacriiices  came  into  tise  only  at 
.  A  mnoh  later  dsto. 

A  preiit  truth  is  taught  ]it»f<», — nnmclv, 
tliHt,  us  the  disposition  fc»rai3  liie  iliiiructer 
and  determinca  dm  loli  ao  ia  It  tin-  iiuality 
which  renders  our  serrices  acceptable  to  Ood, 
or  the  reverse.  Man  is  jtutihed  before  his 
Maker  by  faith,  and  not  by  works.  Tha 
motive  gives  its  character  to  otir  deeds. 

ABEL  (U.  a  ffrau-ptoi)^  the  name  of 
ssvaral  plaees  in  Palestine,  distingoMied  ona 
from  (iTjfithrr  by  sniTir  ndditionfd  word,  which 
appear  to  have  been  spots  of  peculiar  fer- 
tility: thns,  in  ft  Chion.  XTi.  4,  we  read  of, 
I.  Abel-niaim,  that  is,  the  green  m[  ij.  nr 
the  waters.  From  2  Sam.  xx.  14,  and  follow- 
ing, this  seema  tohafo  been  an  ancient  place 
of  religious  and  social  note,  and  was  also 
termed  Abel-beth-maachah  (1  Kings  xt.  20). 
It  lay  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  and  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Napbthali.  Another  place  was 
denoniinntef!,  II  Ahelshitlim  (Nunib^xxiii. 
49,  that  19,  tiie  green  spot  of  acacias;  it  was 
in  the  plain  of  Moab,  tlie  same  as  Shittlm 
(Nninb.  xxv.  L.  Mic. tL  0).  Josephus  places 
it  a  short  distance  from  the  Jordan.  The 
Hebrews  delayed  here  some  time  before  they 
entered  Palestine :  hence  Joshua  sent  his  spirts 
(Josb>  ii.  1 ),  aud  hence  be  began  to  pass  the 
J«mlaa.  lit.  A'M4ufamim,  wUeh,  dlongh 
transliur  l  in  our  version  C^'^'^g-  ^i-  33)  '  the 
plain  of  the  vinejards,'  was  really  a  proper 


name :  tlie  place  lay  on  the  eaalem  side  of 

the  .Ionian,  in  the  conntiy  of  tlie  Ammonites, 
aud  was  celebrated  for  its  wine  in  the  time 
of  Enseblaa.   IV.  AbeUmixmim,  the  green 
swnrd  of  the  Egyptian?,  called  originally  '  the 
thrashing-floor  of  Atad'  (Gen.  L  II):  the 
name  was  changed  because  diere  Joseph  be* 
wailed  his  father  when  canning  his  corpse 
for  burial  into  the  laud  of  Canaan.  Jerome 
places  it  on  die  weet  side  of  the  Jordan,  as 
the  direction  whicli  tlie  monmcrs  took  sug- 
gests, though  others  asistgu  the  east  side  as 
its  locality.   It  obviously  lay  not  far  from 
that  river,  and  must  have  been  on  the  south- 
west of  the  cave  of  Marpelah,  near  Mamre 
or  Hebron,  in  the  country  of  the  Hittites. 
V.  Abel  meholtth,  tlie  dancing  plot  ( 1  Kings 
iv,  12;  xix.  IC),  lay  in  ilie  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  loud  uf  InsHchar,  aud  is  re- 
niiirkable  as  [irdbaUy  tlie  birthplace  of  Iho 
prophet  EliHlia. 

Ai3IA  (H.  Jelioiah/ather)^  the  designa- 
tion of  one  of  the  tweuty-fonr  conrses  or  oom- 
panics  iuto  which  the  prie^t■^  wore  diviiled, 
from  the  time  of  David,  for  couducting  tlie 
serriee  of  the  temple  in  Jemsalem  (Ldba  L 
0 — 10).  Abia  was  the  name  of  a  descendant 
of  Eleasar,  Aaron's  son,  from  whom,  together 
with  his  brother  Ithsmsr,  the  Mosaie  priest- 
hood was  derived.  Tlie  company  was  called 
Abia,  from  its  original  head^  for  every  course 
had  a  chief,  wfaoee  business  was  to  snperin** 
tend  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  course. 
These  twenty-four  bands  took  the  office  in 
turn,  week  by  week.  Abia  was  the  eighth 
company.  Among  the  dntiea  wss  that  of 
hnrning  tlie  incense,  morning  and  pvcTu'ng 
('  at  tlie  time  of  incense,'  ver.  10),  ou  llie 
altar  of  incense, before  the  mercy-seat,  which 
was  the  place  appropriated  for  iJie  appearance 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  manifestation  of  his  will. 
Accordingly,  here  it  was  that  Zachariaa  had 
hia  Tision  relating  to  the  birth  of  John  the 
Baptist  The  whole  scene,  as  depicted  bj 
Lnke,  is  intensely  Hebraic  (1  Ohron.  xxIt.  8. 
2  CI  iron.  viii.  14;  xxiii.  4;  x\xv,  1  ;  xxxvi. 
14.  Neh.  xii  7.  £sra  x.  0.  2  Kiugs  xL  39, 
Joseph.  Antiq.  ni.  4,  7;  xx.  7,  8). 

ABIGAIL  {11.  father  of jinj),  wife  ofNabal, 
a  woman  of  good  understanding,  and  of  a 
beantiful  countenance,  whose  husband  was 
churlish  and  evil  in  his  doings  (1  Sam.  xxy. 
3),  dwelling  in  Carmel,  in  great  substance. 
David,  when  flying  from  Saul,  sought  aid 
from  Nabal,  whose  pn^rty  he  had  protected ; 
and,  being  refuse<V  proceeded  with  a  liand  of 
meu  to  punish  hnn  for  hia  lugrautude,  but 
was  met  by  Abigail,  who,  without  her  hna- 
band's  knowledge,  had  gone  forth  to  nicet 
David,  with  a  large  present  Her  husband, 
tibrough  her  entreaties  and  gen«Posity,  wan 
pprtr'^'l.  On  this,  Nabal  niaflr  a  cTPQt  frn^^f, 
aud  was  not  informed  by  his  wife  of  what 
she  had  done  till  die  day  after  hia  eareosinf; 
on  lirarin;r  vrliirli,  his  heart  died  within  liiiM, 

and  he  became  as  a  stone.  BhoiHy  aftenraxda 
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he  W4S  &  corpse.  David  tlien  married  Abi|;fRn, 
who  bore  hini  bis  second  cbild,  Cbileab  ('4 
S  im.  iiL  3),  who,  in  1  Chnm.  iiv  1,  i«  eaUed 

DimieL 

The  Address  ifliieli  AbigKil  Qtten  ill  Older 

to  deter  Daviil  froiu  his  purposes  of  rcvpnge, 
often  A  remarliable  coiubiuation  of  simplicity, 
•hievdneas,  and  skill.   It  bears  in  Itself  the 

eridence  of  ita  truth.  No  one  who  knows  any 
thing  of  oiiental  maimers  in  sacieat  timesi, 
eaa  donbt  its  reality.  It  «0bvds  also  ft  per- 
manent testimony  to  not  merely  the  good 
sense,  bat  the  high  culture,  of  Abigail,  who, 
Huling  to  make  any  good  impression  on  the 
great  lines  of  her  husband's  character,  must 
hare  felt  herself  most  unequally  yoked,  and, 
haring  a  princely  soul,  well  deserved  to  be- 
come DftTidTs  queen.  The  promptituile  with 
whii  h  she  nrnh  rtnke3  to  try  wlu  ther  she 
couM  appease  David  »  wratli,  whUti  the  poor 
chorl,  Ndbal,  ooold  do  noUiing  but  sit  still 
and  await  the  storm,  shows  the  lau.Tiihlc  de- 
cision of  virtuous  energy.  A  good  coascieoce 
ie  the  source  of  the  noblest  iupolses. 

ABTHU  (U.  hr  is  my  faOwr),  a  son  of 
Aaron,  who,  with  his  brother  Nadub,  was  de* 
waved  by  the  fire  whieb  came  oat  from  the 
tabemncli",  in  ci n  |  i -iico  of  the  unbidden 
•nd  fttrango  tire  wliich  they  offered  in  their 
censers  (Lev.  x.  1).  The  oflfenee  appears  to 
h&ve  consisted,  not  merely  in  ll)e  oblatiou 
being  uubidden,  and  therefore  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  the  pori^  of  divine  worship,  but 
in  the  improper  state  in  which  resort  to  strong 
drink  had  brought  the  younpr  men  (vcr.  8 — 
11).  In  untold  instances  a]a.;j !  has  'strung 
drink'  annihilated  in  men's  minds  the  es- 
Sfntial  *  diflerenre  hf•f^v^».  n  holy  and  unholy, 
aud  btftween  clean  nnd  unclean;'  caosing  \%a 
iseztiognisbable  and  most  deadly  'Are'  to 
*<lf=TOitr,'  first  tlit'ir  hearf?,  nr..l  ihori  their 
bodies;  leaving  them,  in  regard  to  eternity, 
wiihont  God  and  without  hope. 

ABIJAH  (H.  m<j  futhcr  Jah.  A.M.  4fin-3; 
A.C.  910;  V.  the  name  given  iu  the 

Chfooieles  to  the  seoond  king  of  Judab,  the 
follower  of  Rehohoriin.  In  the  Book  of  Kin c^^, 
Jie  is  termed  Abij:iin.  Ue  began  his  reign 
in  the  eighteenth  y<>ar  of  hb  Ibdker,  and 
reigned  three  years  in  Jenisalcm.  Iu  ascend- 
ing the  throne,  Abijah  had  all  the  advantages 
which  birth  could  convey,  and  on  that  account 
6eems  to  have  cherished  the  project  of  bring- 
ing the  ten  trihes  back  inider  the  sceptre  of 
Judah;  but,  if  Ciu-s  were  given  to  idohilr)-, 
btt  was  not  free  from  its  abominations;  and 
ibe  great  ends  of  Providence  in  the  furih*  r- 
ance  of  monotheism  would  lune  been  little 
promoted  by  allolricg  his  wishes  to  be  re- 
alize?, and  so  strcngfthcniug  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  Even  the  power  which  Abijah  did 
fioseess,  wae  greater  than  be  knew  how  to  use 
ri  Tji7;o;i5ily.  However,  he  made  an  nttempt 
w  carry  his  plan  into  execution,  and  for  that 
pu rp«>se  engaged  in  Wtf  with  J«K>bo«m.  BtU 
a«me  ISMwaUe  j^ictexl  was  required.  Acoofd* 


ingly,  having  marshalled  his  troops,  to  the 
number  of  400,000  *  valiant  men  of  war,'  he 
proceeds,  nfter  the  ancient  custom,  to  aiMresa 
liis  enemy,  and  fur  titis  purpose  ascends 
Moimt  Zemaraim,  in  Oie  territoiiea  JttO' 
boani ;  und  then  makes  a  speech,  wJn'ch  shows 
that  he  possessed  more  talent  than  honesty, 
reprorittg  the  king  of  (he  ten  tribes  with  the 
idolatrous  practice^i  to  whi(  h  he  himself  was 
not  a  stranger.  Then  came  the  Iwttle,  which 
ended  in  fk^oiir  of  Abijah,  and  in  the  slaughter 
of  600,000  chosen  men  on  the  oi)positc  side. 
The  chronicler  ascribes  the  victory  to  the  di» 
vine  assistance;  nor  is  it  difllcnlt  to  believu, 
that  the  Jndahiies,  not  having  become  religi* 
ously  so  corrnpt  as  xhc  Israelites,  were  su- 
perior, as  iu  btreugtli  und  courage,  so  iu  a 
cousciousness  of  the  favour  of  Ood  (1  Kings 
XV.  2  Chron.  xiit.).  This  victory  increased 
Abijah's  power,  who,  iu  the  true  q^irit  of  an 
oriental  monarch,  bad  a  harem  of  flMUteen 
wives,  and  a  family  of  twenty  two  sons  and 
sixteen  daughters.  As  Abyaii  appeared  as 
ihe  champion  of  the  national  religion,  so  be 
took  r.trc  to  borrow  from  it  more  than  tlie 
aid  which  words  oould  give.  A  body  of  priests 
was  placed  in  his  army,  whose  offies  it  was, 
nt  the  onset  of  the  forces,  'with  sounding 
trumpets  to  cry  alarm  again.^t  the  enemy;'  and, 
no  doubt,  die  wonhijipcrs  of  tlic  golden  ealvea 
retained  in  their  bosoms  enough  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  national  religion,  to  be  struck 
with  a  superstitious  panic  when  they  heard  s 
blast,  which,  reminding  them  of  the  solenmi- 
ties  of  the  temple  worsliip,  somnTed  like  the 
voice  of  God,  uttered  iigainst  their  rebellion 
and  idolatry. 

The  enemies  of  religion  have  endeavoured 
to  turn  to  their  own  account  tlie  va8t  numbers 
arrayed  and  slain  on  this  oooosion  and  on 
others.  The  eitse  is  not  without  flillifulty. 
We  subjoin  a  few  remarks,  which  may  lessen 
the  objection.  Mislskos  are  eesUy  made  by 
tran'icriher^  in  copyintf  nnnibfr'^,  espreirdly, 
from  the  uattire  of  the  Hebrew  notation,  the 
h  t  gh  er  numbers.  It  may  even  be  qtiesiioned, 
whether  the  apparent  oxnr'cerntion  rests  with 
the  liistoriau,  or  with  our  misconception  of 
his  mode  «t  reckoning.  These  large  are  also 
round  nnnibcr>t,  end  do  not  tliert-fore  pretend 
to  more  than  a  general  accuracy,  which  is 
sufficient  for  the  object  that  die  writers  had 
in  view.  We  must  not  look  at  these  armies 
with  modem  eyes.  They  were  not  regular 
standing  troops,  but  a  sort  of  Ui-y  en  maut, 
brought  lotretber  for  tlie  occasion,  and  com- 
prisinij:  the  bulk  of  the  ndidt  population.  This 
fuel  gut's  far  to  aecuuni  for  their  uiu^uiliule, 
as  well  as  for  the  extent  of  slaughter  which 
ensued  on  a  defeat;  for  tlie  flight  would  be 
no  less  confused  and  scattered  than  precipi- 
tate, and  the  nnragea  of  a  pitiless  and  blood- 
thirsty eonqnrrnr  wooldl,  in  the  first  flttsh  of 
victory,  be  fearful. 

It  is  an  old,  but  not  the  lees  blams*wonhj 
expedienti  for  smbitlou  sod  tgrnaony  to  cover 
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tiMit  dmlgns  with  nligtoni  pretexts ;  but  Abi- 

jab's  mi^f'oiiiluct  was  not  miligated  Ijy  liii 
dkiugenuouBaess,  uor  can  bj-pocrisy  iu  aiiy 
MM*  do  sngfat  bat  make  a  last  of  power 
hati  fal  in  the  sii^'Tit  of  God  and  mm. 

ABILEU  E  ^  district  of  country,  at  the 
foot  of  AtttUetNUMO,  named  fkom  AMa^  its 
chief  oily  (Luke  iii.  1).  Bankes  consul cr3 
Abila  to  liave  lain  on  tbt  river  Barrada,  in 
irfiidihe«eT«Mw{aiPoeock«.  Burial  moniifla 
are  fouud  on  the  spot,  auil  Baukes  discoverc<i 
a  Grecian  inscription  on  a  rook;  Pooook«  hod 
previously  discovered  one  in  »  ehttreh;  both 
of  wliich  gave  countenance  to  the  id*  u,  Uiut 
the  city  stood  there.  We  have  only  an  imper- 
fect kiiuwlo'ige  of  this  small  state.  It  i*  not 
mentioucd  in  history  before  the  time  when 
Antony,  tbo  Roman  triumvir,  held  sway  over 
Western  Asia,  when  it  is  dfuomiautfii  by 
Josepbus  (Autiq.  xx.  7.  1  i  a  tetrarchy  and 
e  kingdom  (Jewish  Wiir,  ii.  11.  5).  The  first 
ruler  on  record  bore  the  name  of  I'toh  niy 
Ifennsos*  who  died  about  A.C.  40.  Lysimiua 
followed  him.  He  was  put  to  death  l'\  An 
tony,  A.C.  34.  Then  came  a  tetrarch  uuiiK^d 
Zenodoms,  who,  A.C.  93,  was  compelled  bf 
Auffustus  to  givo  np  ft  large  part  of  hh  terri- 
tories, and  tho  amire  district  fell  into  the 
hands  of  dM  fioman  omperort. 

Aooordiu)^  to  this  view,  no  mention  h  made 
by  Josepbus  of  the  Lysaoias  who,  in  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  Tibwiiu,  was  tetrareh  of  Abi- 
lene; at  which  we  need  feel  no  aurpriso,  as 
AbUene  -wan  a  small  state,  and  lay  beyond  the 
borders  of  Paleatine;  while  the  terms  em- 
ployed by  historiaBa  diow,  diat  Lysauias  was 
an  estahlijihed  nntn»»,  in  eonncotion  with  the 
supreme  magitilrali^,  so  iLat  the  Lysauias  of 
l.uko  naay  have  been  a  descendant  of  the 
Lysanias  who  "wns  put  to  dnath  l>v  ATitmiv. 
It  must,  however,  be  added,  that  ituiguage 
employed  by  Joeephos  admits  liie  interpreta- 
tion that  he  refers  also  to  the  Lysanias  of 
Luke;  and,  speaking  of  Caligula,  the  Jewish 
hietoriaa  aa^e  (Antiq.  zviiL  0. 10)  th*t  em* 
poror  gave  to  Agrippa,  I.  'the  tctmrchij  of 
Ijy9ania»:  The  bestowal  of  the  gift,  however, 
was  postponed;  for  Clandins  ie  dedared  to 
Lave  |)re3cnted  A-^rij^pn,  IT.  with  '  Ahila  of 
JLyiaaia*,md  all  that  lay  uearMountLebanon' 
(Antiq.  xiz.  0. 1),  which  did  not  take  effeet 
till  the  twelfth  year  of  Claudius  (A.D.  0'<j). 
In  reference  to  the  final  disposal  of  Abila, 
Josepbus  remarks,  '  whieh  had  been  the  Ie- 
trarchy  of  Lywi'm*  (Antiq.  XX.  7.  1).  One 
thing  is  very  clear,  namely,  that  Abilene  was 
early  iu  the  iirst  century  curreutly  spoken  of 
as  the  tetrarehy  of  Lysanias.    And  it  ie 
scarcely  to  bo  supposed,  that  the  reputation 
of  a  prince  of  so  inconsiderable  a  stuie  iihould 
heve  been  such  as  to  tranemit  the  name  of 
Lysanias,  during  vn-'n:!^  f  linn;::'  ^-  in  the  <xo- 
verument,  over  a  pcnud  of  ut>ove  hall  a 
eentory.  The  eimency  of  die  name  is  nueh 

more  likely  to  be  owing  to  its  being  borne  liy 
•  tetrarch  Lysanias,  who  hold  power,  agree' 


ably  with  Luke's  etalement,  *  in  the  fifteenth 

year  of  Tiberius  CfPsar,  which  would  be  not 
many  years  short  of  the  time  when  the  te- 
trarchy was  assigned  by  Caligula  to  Agrippe. 
The  senttered  historieul  intimations  seem  to 
favour  the  idea  of  there  having  been  at  least 
two  mlers  of  Abilene,  named  Lyeaniae;  ooe 
put  to  death  by  Antony,  the  otltrr  who  govemed 
at  the  time  defined  by  Luke.  Nor  need  we 
Ibel  any  surprise,  that  Liike  makee  nee  of  the 
name  as  a  means  of  dating  by  ;  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  tetrarchate  of  Lysauias  was  a 
well-known  objeet  of  refevenee.  LjrsaBias 
hears  the  title  of  tetranh  on  an  inscriplioa 
found  by  Pococke  in  the  neighbottrhood  of 
Abila. 

ABlMELECn  (H.  ling's  fither.  A.M. 
32«4;  A.  C.  V.  1S<)7  )  was  a  king  of 

the  Philistines,  who  ruled  over  Gerar  which 
lay  on  the  soudl-westeni  border  of  Pale:5tine. 
This  petty  prince  took  Sarah,  Abraham's  wife, 
as  the  putriarch  journeyed  in  his  nomadio 
wanderings  towards  the  west,  and  pat  her  into 
his  li  ircm,  believing  that  she  was  merely 
Abralium's  sister;  for  Abraham,  in  virtue  of 
her  being  his  fadieife  but  not  hie  mothef* 
child,  had,  with  a  view  to  safety,  caused  Sarah 
to  be  called  his  sister.    Sarah,  however,  re< 
aisled  the  wishes  of  Abiviele<^  who,  at  length, 
discovers  that  Sarah  w;uj  tlie  wife,  as  well  as 
sister,  of  Abraham,  and,  in  consequence  of  a 
divinely  sent  ptmfduuent,  leatoree  her  to  her 
hu^haud,  whom  the  king  seeks  to  conciliate 
with  presents,  and  who,  being  thus  satisfied, 
interposes  with  GK>d  to  relieve  Abimelech  end 
his  house  from  the  penalty  under  which  they 
lay  (Gen.  xx).  Abimelech,  in  order  to  make 
an  acknowledgment  to  Sarah  for  her  severance 
from  her  husband,  kindly  infonns  her  that  ha 
had  given  him  a  thousand  shekels  of  silver, 
whicli  ought  to  set  as  'a  covering  of  the 
eyes;'  that  ie,  aeeoiding  to  eastern  phraeeo- 
logy,  a  veil  to  enrirf>:vl  what  had  been  done 
amiss,  and  a  means  of  satisfaction  and  forgive- 
nees;  eo  fhat  Sarah,  who  appeait  to  have 
complained  of  the  treatment  she  hndrer  i  iv  1, 
was  thus  gently  reproved  (ver.  10).   On  the 
termination  of  thie  basinets,  Abimeleeh 
sought  to  fonn  permanent  relations  of  frieud- 
ahip  with  Abraham.  —  In  Gen.  zxvi.  1,  we 
find  an  Abimeleeh  in  the  daya  ni  Isaao^ 
reigning  over  the  same  cotmtry,  who  was  in 
danger  of  standing,  in  regard  to  Isaac  and 
his  wife  Rebekoh,  iu  the  same  position  aa 
that  which  haa  Just  been  uairated.  Tliia 
AbiuK'lecIi  ean  sertreely  be  the  same  as  the 
prince  Ixjforc  spoken  of:  probably  Abimelech 
was  a  name  common  to  all  the  priaeea  of 
Gerar,  as  Pharonh  ^t^s  i?!  Egypt. 

The  conduct  of  both  Abimelech  and  Abra- 
ham will  be  better  nnderetood  when  it  ia 

known,  that  Eir^^teni  princes  posse^^  rtn  itn- 
questtoncd  right  to  all  the  beauties  which  luuy 
be  found  in  their  dominiooa  ((Sen.  sit  15. 
K.sth.  ii.  H). 

Another  Abimelech  (A.M.  4237;  A.C. 
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mU  ;  V.  123C),  a  son  of  Gideon  by  a  con- 
cubine, WM  bom  «t  Sbecbem;  and,  afier 
A«  daath  <tf  hi*  UAtr,  b«  beeama  niler — the 

sixth  judgp  —  of  Isntt-l.  by  means  of  his 
znoUiez'a  leUtiTes,  wbo^  however,  at  the  end 
nt  duw  jwn  took  up  anns  against  Abi> 
melech;  and  he,  after  much  bloodshed  and 
ferocity,  caoxed  himself  to  be  put  to  death, 
ia  eimseqaence  of  a  blow  received  fruni  a 
TtfiffflTftiit  thrown  on  bis  hea<l  by  tlic  haiida 
of  a  woman  ( Jndp.  ix.).  Probably  ow  ing 
to  Lis  own  ambiliat),  he  is  termed  iuug, 
Uioiigh  A»  ptoperlv  so-called  kingdom  of 
Israel  was  not  P'!labl!<ih!»d  till  lofif;  after  liis 
time.  His  assumption,  however,  of  supreme 
fom«r  led  to  die  eomwwltion  <rf  a  parable, 
which,  though  proihiprdin  a  time  of  national 
degradation,  does  not  suffer  in  comparison 
villi  Ihm  tumaoB  apologue,  .«ipokeu  by  Meo«* 
nins  Agrippa  (Liv.  ii.  in  ordt'r  t»i  recon- 
cile the  revolted  people  to  the  aristocracy. 
It  niM  tfiva:  — '  At  a  tfane  when  all  llie  mem- 
bers of  man  did  not,  as  now,  join  to  form 
the  whole,  but  each  had  a  distinct  power  of 
speaking  and  thinking,  the  rest  of  them  were 
tndtgnam  tibak  by  their  care  and  labour  the 
bi»>nT  ws»  nourished,  nnd  flmt,  remaining 
quiet  in  the  middle,  it  di<l  nothing  but  eiyoy 
piMHOm  provided  for  it  On  this  nccoiuit» 
they  ftjnr^d  that  tlie  hnridii  should  convey 
no  food  to  tiie  month,  that  the  mouth  should 
not  receive  what  was  offered  to  it,  and  that 
th"  T  t!i  phoiild  not  perform  their  office. 
Bjr  clii»  fooUsh  anger,  each  one  of  the  mem- 
Wr«,  and  d»e  whole  body,  were  reduced  to 

the  grenfe^l  stiifo  of  enmeititinTi.  Tben  ll 
appeared  that  the  belly  also  was  not  idle; 
flMth  Boleai  ntmridiinf  dian  ncninahed, 
sending  out  to  nil  ptirts  of  the  body,  equally 
distribnteU  through  Ihe  veins,  tlio  blood  bj 
which  we  Kve,  and  wfaieb  it  obtaiaed  fhim 
Ibe  food  it  consumed.'  The  acriptural  fable 
19  in  trod  need  by  the  statement  thnt  its  author, 
Jwthaiu,  went  and  stood  on  the  top  of  Moimt 
OetixHn,  and  lifted  op  bia  votoe,  and  cried 
and  said,  'Heurk'n  nnto  me.  ye  men  of 
Shechem,  that  (jud  umy  hearken  nnto  you  : 
The  trees  weot  fortli  on  a  time  to  anoint  u 
Mflgowcr  them  ;  and  they  mh\  nnto  the  olive- 
tree,  fieign  tboa  over  us :  but  the  olive-tree 
•aid  mto  them,  Sboold  I  leave  my  ftitneae, 
wherewith  by  me  they  hrmonr  Ond  and  nian, 
and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the  trees  ?  And 
the  trees  said  to  the  fig-tree.  Come  tb<m, 
and  rei^rn  over  us ;  but  the  fi<^  tree  .said  nnto 
them,  bhould  I  forsake  my  sweetness  and  my 
good  fhiit,  and  go  to  be  promoted  over  the 
trees?  Then  said  the  trees  unto  the  vine. 
Come  thou,  and  relgu  over  us;  and  the  vine 
aaiil  unto  them.  Should  J  leave  my  wine, 
which  rfaeereth  God  and  mnn,  and  go  to  bo 
promoted  over  the  trees  ?  Then  said  all  tlie 
trees  nnto  the  bramble.  Come  thou,  and 
icign  over  us;  and  tlic  bramble  said  onto 
the  iTfes,  If  in  truth  ye  aiiolnt  me  Viw^  over 
yoOftbcu  come  and  put  ^our  trust  in  my  shu- 


(lorr;  find  if  not,  let  fire  come  out  of  the 
bramble,  and  devour  the  oedacs  of  Lebanoo' 
(Jndg.  fx.  B— 1ft). 

One  or  two  circumstances  deserve  to  be 
specially  noticed,  as  they  supply  incidental 
marks  of  reality,  and  then>fore  tend  to  estab* 
lish  the  credibility  of  the  book  in  which  they 
nre  fotmd.  We  content  ourselves  with  a 
mere  reference  to  tlie  {^arable  of  the  choice 
flf  the  tree8.  Abimelecb,  when  he  had  de* 
Btroyeil  Shechein  ( ix.  -US),  sowed  it  with 
salt,  according  to  an  ancient  custom,  sym- 
bolising  perpetmd  raia.  The  death  of  this 
jtrinee  hag  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  Pyrrhua 
11.  king  of  Epirua  (Jitslin.  xzv.  A),  who^ 
sfler  having  enjoyed  most  signsl  sneeesi^ 

heinp  repulsed  by  the  Spiirtans,  ])roeeeded 
to  besiege  Argos,  when,  vaiiauUy  lighting  in 
the  tfridtest  of  the  iMttle,  be  was  daln  by  a 
f^tnne  hurled  from  the  walls.  Lut  the  blow 
which  slew  Abimelech  came  from  a  woman's 
hand,  which  was  aeooimted  a  disgrarefhl 
dcatli  (romp.  2  Sunn  xi. 21 ).  Thus,  perish- 
ing ipnohly,  was  this  ferocious rulcrdeservedly 
puniijhcd  for  the  cruelties  he  hud  pt  r;>etrated. 
The  millstones  in  use  in  tliose  days  were  of 
such  a  size,  rs  that  one  of  tin  in  eouM  be 
htuled  by  a  woman's  hand;  antl  tlie  putting 
of  such  an  instmment  of  destruction  into  • 
woman's  Inmd  is  neconlnnt  with  the  nsnres 
of  a  period,  when  grinding  was  a  fenialo 
ooenpMi<m,  behig  origmaUy  performed  by 
one  «fone  beinj;  turned  on  nnr-ther. 

ABINADAU  {H.  noble  j/tdtrr),  a  son  of 
San],  who,  together  with  his  brother  M el<^> 
filiini,  wiLs  sljiin  by  tlie  Philistines,  in  Mf-nnt 
Oiiboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1,  2).  A  second  of 
the  name  was  a  Lerite.  to  wboae  honse  *in 

tlie  hiir  the  men  of  Kirjall  jeurlni  broui,dit 
the  ark,  committing  it  specially  to  the  care 
of  his  son  Elesxar,  who  nas  '  sanetifled'  for 
the  purpose  (1  Sam.  vii.).  The  second  son 
of  Jesse,  David's  father,  also  hore  the  name 
of  Abinadab  (1  Cliroo.  ii.  13).  The  ark 
remained  in  the  finntly  of  Abinndab  for  about 
seventy  years,  when  it  was  transported  by 
David  lo  the  house  of  Obed-ed«>m ;  he  fearing, 
after  the  sudden  deatli  of  Uzzah,  to  take  it 
into  Jeni«:dem.  Ilavin;.'.  howerer,  been  the 
occasion  of  good  to  the  luuiily  of  <Jbed-t:duui, 
the  aril,  after  a  stay  tliere  of  three  montlis, 
Av;:  s :  r  length  coiiv^^into  *  the  cilgr  of  David 
with  t^lodnesa.' 

It  is  stnmge  that  so  sacred  a  Iblnir  ^ 
ork  should  liuve  bei  n  so  lonpr  severed  frtnn 
the  tttheruade,  and  in  the  care  of  uuofticiul 
individnais.  The  unsettled  elate  of  the  go- 
vemment  may  have  been  the  cause  of  this 
aeparation.  But,  had  there  been  any  cullueion 
or  fatseness  at  the  bottom,  this  eniniatiug  of 
the  ark  to  private  hands  would  hardly  have 
been  alloweil  by  the  priests,  and,  if  niiowed, 
could  not  have  failed  to  cause  detection  and 
teposnr*'. 

ADISHAI  (  ir.  fnlhrr  of  a  (fi/l  ),  son  of 
Zcruiuli,  «si»ier  of  David,  lo  whom  he  proved 
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•  faithful  and  bravo  <^prv&iit  in  war  (1  Sam. 
»Ti,0— 12.  2  Siun.  xvi.5— 12.  1  Chron.il. 
10)*  He  slew  the  giant  Ishbi-beaob,  who 
was  on  the  point  of  killing  DaviJ  in  batUr 
(2  Sain.  xzi.  10).  In  2  Sam.  xxiti.  Iti,  he  is 
Mbkoned  diief  tmoof  diiiM  mightf  «iii«ISi  of 
David's,  ami  crlf  f^rnod  for  slaying  thvM 
littttlred  persons  with  his  «pe«r  at  ooce. 

ABLUTION.'Bodily  elettdineaa,  whJeh 
is  of  high  importance  in  every  piirt  of  the 
world,  not  only  for  th«  comfort  and  conve- 
nience of  eoeiu  intefccmeei,  tnit  to  pfeieffg 
and  promote  each  individoal's  physical  wel' 
fare,  by  pnrifyiug  the  body  trom  the  natural 
effects  of  that  insensible  perspiration  which 
hts  80  laiige  n  dMM  in  the  woilting  of  fhe 
animal  economy,  as  well  as  from  the  con- 
taiuiuaiioas  wiiicU  ensue  from  contact  with 
en  •tmoiq>bere  more  or  Icee  loeded  with  im- 
pnr!t!<»«,  h  of  sperial  conspqTipnrp  in  tlie 
wiirm  regions  of  the  Eaat,  and  wiUi  the  ori- 
ental  tempertmest  (Meh.  93).  It  eeme 
tltrrf-fure  very  naturally  to  W  accotmtcd 
among  men's  first  duties,  aiiU  was  soon  in- 
iweted  wldi  flie  eenetity  of  religiott»  in  order 
that  its  requirements  mij^ht  the  more  readily, 
eurelj,  and  durably  receive  attention.  The 
prfeeli  of  Ff^ypt  ( [lerod.  il.  87)  *betiied  in 
cold  water  twice  Oftch  day,  ond  twice  each 
nighty'  nor  waa  this  regard  to  deanUness 
eonflned  to  the  eaered  order  (Willtinson'e 
Egyp.  iii.  398).  It  was  a  natural  feeling  that 
purity  of  body  was  essential,  in  order  to  a 
worshipper's  being  accepted  by  tlie  object  of 
hie  homege:  accordingly,  ablutione  eoon 
came  to  be  ftcroni»tP'l  important  among  the 
preporatious  foj  i^ipcaiiug  before  the  diviui- 
ties.  Water  thus  became  a  type  of  morel 
parity,  and  an  element  in  religious  observ- 
ances. Eventually,  the  employment  of  water 
wee  regetded  ae  a  meene  of  waehing  away 
sin?;  f  Arf=ixTii.  IC).  As  personal  cleanli- 
ness had  a  religious  worth  ascribed  to  it,  so 
waeUie  health  whidi  eunedeeeoaatod  edfCn 

of  the  divine  favour;  while  bodily  disease?, 
,  especially  such  as  were  held  to  ensue  from 
i  bodily  impurity,  were  eoneidered  ee  eynholB 
of  moral  pollution,  and  toltens  of  Ood's  dis* 
pleasure  (Lev.  xiv.  Numb.  v.  2,  3).  Theee 
feelings  and  opinions,  as  they  fotmd  their 
birth  in  circumstances,  in  the  main,  peculiar 
to  the  East,  so  were  they  common  to  oriental 
countries  in  general.  The  Hindoos  bathe 
In  the  Ganges,  in  order  to  purify  themselvea 
fr»>m  the  stain  of  sin;  othf^r^i,  \vhcn  dying, 
have  themselves  sprinkled  widi  tlie  branches 
of  a  certain  tree,  or  cause  their  corpses  to 
be  thrown  into  holy  rivers,  after  death.  Tlie 
Mohammedans  arc  strictly  e&uoined  to  cleanse 
fhemeelvee  from  ein  by  pure  water  f HekieKa 
Geschichte  der  Rellg.  ii.  110).  Water  was 
licld  by  the  Babbiua  to  be  a  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  (OthoQ.  Lev.  Bebb.  51). 

NVashijifjs  of  various  kinds  are  uiontioned 
in  the  Sacred  Scripttu^s.  Abraham  washed 
the  feet  of  hie  angelie  risilorB  (Qen.  inriiL  4) ; 
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for  washing  the  feet  was  reckonpil  nmong  the 
duties  of  hospitality  due  to  travellers  in  a 
ooontry  where  the  heal  waa  intense,  the  lef|a 
bnrp,  nnd  the  feet  were  protected  only  by  san- 
dals ( ii«e  also  Gen.  xxiv.  32 ;  zliiL  2J.).  The 
oOee*  however,  waa,  at  leaat  in  later  petiodev 
rommordy  performed  by  daves,  nTirl  cnTrip 
therefore  to  be  a  type  of  humility,  as  well  as 
kind  attentiott  (John  sUi.  ft).  Thie  passage 
shows  the  extent  to  which  the  moral  import 
of  ablution  was  carried,  ainne  our  Saviour 
iaiiinalee  to  Peter  diet  the  efficacy  lay  not  eo 
mnch  in  the  apjdication  of  water,  — '  He  lliat 
is  washed,  ueedeth  not  save  to  wash  his  feel^ 
but  is  clean  every  whit'  (ver.  10),  —  as  ia 
the  Bpiritual  tendency  and  effect  of  the  sym- 
Itolic  act.  Washing  was  sometimes  purely  of 
a  moral  and  symbolic  nature;  thus,  in  Ps. 

•I  wlU  wash  my  han^s  In  innoeeDejv 
8o  will  I  compass  thine  altar,0  Jx>rd:f 

the  latter  member  of  the  aenmee  ahowa  that 

wash:T:pr  of  hands,  as  a  token  of  persona) 
parity,  was  a  prelimimuy  to  worship.  Not 
dieaimiler  in  import  waa  the  eel  of  POelOk 
when  he  declared  his  innocence  of  llie  death 
of  Jesus,  not  by  word  only,  but,  more  strik- 
ingly, by  washing  hie  handa  (MatL  xxfiL  24). 
The  spiiitual  .nigniticance  of  washisg  may  bo 
Ibimd  instanced  in  Ps.  Ii.  2 :  — 

*  Wash  me  tlioroughly  from  mine  fnlqutty, 
And  cleanse  mc  Irom  my  sin.' 

(comp.  Ezek.xxxvi.  2''^.  Zech.xiii.  1.  1  Cor 
Ti.  11.  Heb.ix.  13, 14;  X.21,  22.  1  John  i. 
7,  0.)  With  that  prooeoeea  to  abuse  which 
is  natural  to  man,  the  use  of  the  very  ele- 
ment which  caused  and  betokened  punty 
caaae,  in  pioeeee  of  time^  to  give  ttatt  and 
sanction  to  corrupt  j>rtictices  and  superstitious 
notions.  Acoorduigly,  the  Lurd  Jesus  Christ 
found  but  too  modi  reaaon  to  reprove  the 
Pharisees  fnr,  nmnii;^  other  outward  obser* 
Tauces,  their  scnipuious  attention  to  vaziooa 
wesliings,— >a8  die  waabin^not  only  of  handa, 
but  'of  cups  and  pof^,  brnr.eu  vessels  nnd 
tables;'  which  practices  rested  on  nothing 
higher  then  the  Imdidon  of  die  ddere,  or 
tlie  oral  law,  and  had  a  Btrong  tendency  to 
supersede  the  oonunaudincut  of  God  ^Hark 
^.  2—0.  Matt  XT.  9— U). 

As  washing  was  accounted  a  means,  m  also 
was  it  naturally  regarded  as  a  token  (iigura- 
livel  V )  of  inward  purity,  and,  by  easy  sequence, 
of  those  hpiritual  aeta  and  states  which  that 
purity  implii's  :  accordinply,  wa.shing  stands 
for  pu'iluu  and  sauciilicaiiun  (1  Cor.  vi.  11. 
Rev.  i.  6;  viL  14).  In  Isa.  i.  16,  repentance 

nnd  thf  coiT^o^iiit^nt  rffnrmatioik  Chieflj  afO 
betokened  {^Vtox.  xxx.  12). 

Tariooe  washings  and  bathings  vrait  to- 
quirod  by  the  Mosaic  la^r.  doubtless  as  a 
consequence  of  their  aiduiary  tendency,  aa 
well  aa  dieir  netoreUy  foreible  and  etriking 
symbolic  siffnificancc.  Thr  Irprou'^  mnn,  who 
was  to  be  cleansed  by  the  prie)»t,  was  to  wash 
hia  dodiea  and  himaeli^    veil  aa  to  ahavo 
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oft  all  bis  htir  CHerod.  ii.  37).  He  th$t 
touched  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man, 
or  a  grave,  had  to  purity  himself  by  water. 
Oflkcr  initancoa  may  be  fo«md  ia  Um  ibikm- 

ing  references:  —  Ler.  xiv.  8,  neq.;  xv.  ft, 
13, 18 ;  xvii.  16 ;  xxii.  6.  Num.  xix.  7.  D«uL 
sriiL  U ;  xxiT.  8,  9. 

These  ablations  took  place  sometimes  in 
riTers  (2  Kings t.  12.  Lev.  xr.  13.  Exod.  ii.  6), 
aometim—  in  fhe  house.  Th«  tamer  court 
of  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons  held  a 
bath  (3  Sam.  xi.  2;  and,  in  later  times,  there 
me  pvMie  betlit  (Joe^.  Aniiq.  xiz.  7. 6), 
and  prin^-es  had  scnants  wh'>-f  spcn'al  duty 
it  was  to  supehoteud  the  royal  batli  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  sir.  19, 18).  In  places havliiif  •  mixed 
population,  .Tows  frequented  tlio  Vnihs  wliic  li 
the  Heethen  used.  Bathing  was  considered 
•0  neeeesary,  a?,  in  teter  timet,  to  be  per- 
mitted on  the  Sabbath;  only  it  was  nquired, 
vith  that  nnmeaningness  of  distinction  for 
iriuch  Rabbinical  religion  is  marked,  that  the 
cloths  used  in  the  baths  should  not  be  handed 
to  the  servants,  lest  thoy  shotild  contract  sin. 
A  certain  fee  was  paid  to  tlie  bath-keeper  for 
^  eeecBMnwlatkm.  Batht,  among  the  Heap 
then,  were  places  where  sometimes  the  worst 
of  Tices  were  practised  and  encouraged, 
esainst  which  precautionary  laws  may  be 
fiKmd  in  the  Hubbiniral  writings  (Olhon. 
Lex.  Babb.  7»).  Besides  water,  women 
eometimee  employed  bran  in  washing  the 
tKHly:  and  Arflhs  of  tlie  present  dsiy,  if  they 
are  without  water,  perfurm  their  prescribed 
hietieliens  by  robbing  themeelvee  o*rer  widi 
earth;  whirh  practice  may  tlirow  lij^ht  on  tlio 
request  which  N  asm  an  prefers  for  two  mules' 
Wtiett  oTewdi  (2  Kings  v.  17). 

Ktitnral  bath»  were  found  at  Tiberia.% 
Gadara,  and  Bethesda  (Plin.  15.  Joaepb. 
Ben.  JnA.  L  89,  5),  and  appear  to  have  been 
Much  frequented. 

ABNEK  falhrr  of  light.  A.M.4400; 
A.C.  lOH'i;  V.  10i)'>),  captain  of  Haul's  host, 
•on  of  Ner,  Seal's  uncle  (1  Sam.  xiv.  60; 
xvii.  .'i.'S;  xxvi.  fS).  On  the  deatli  of  Saul,  he 
made  Ishbosheth  liis  son  king  over  Israel, 
while  the  honie  <rf  Judali  followed  David. 
Abner,  on  the  part  of  Saul,  met  Joah,  on  tlie 
part  of  David,  when  an  encounter  took  place 
betiwwn  twelve  young  men  on  each  side,  who 
all  slew  each  other,  and,  the  battle  becoming 
general,  Abner  was  beaten.  Being  pursued 
ia  lite  flight  by  Aeehel,  who  wee  as  light  of 
foot  as  a  wild  roe,  ho  f  mu'd  roiuid  n!id  ^lew 
him  (2  Sam.iLb,12,aro.j.  After  this,  he  dis- 
agreed widb  lahboshetb,  wbo  became  Jeakme 
of  him  as  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  in  con- 
•equenoe  of  hia  great  power,  and  particularly 
liis  intimaey  widi  Saul's  eonenbhte  Rispah. 
Ilenre  he  wasted  to  make  overtures  to  David, 
whirh  were  accepted  on  condition  that  he 
brought  back  David's  wife  Micfaal,  daughter 
of  SauL  Abner,  having  taken  measures  tot 
eompl|iaf  with  this  stipulation,  viaticd  David 


at  Hebron,  and  was  well  reeeired,  having  al' 
ready  negociated  for  making  David  the  sole 
monarch.  lie  reported  his  success,  and  left 
David,  who  is  shortly  after  visited  by  Jodb^ 
by  whom  he  is  reproached  on  the  gronnd 
tiiut  Abner  was  a  deceiver.  Leaving  the  kingi 
Joah  despatched  metsengers  eftor  Abaer, 
who,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  of 
David,  returned,  and  was  treacherously  aiain 
by  Joah  in  jrevenge  far  tfie  death  of  Asahal 
his  brother  (3  Sam.  iii.  iin),  Abnei's  fate 
was  much  bewailed:  King  David  himself 
followed  die  bi«.  Abner  ww  barfed  in  He- 
bron. 

ABOMINATION  (L.  umthing  imttwuM, 
taming  a  per$tm  to  tmm  awajf  fJloeinf  «t 

/rum  a  had  omen).  In  Isa.  xliv.  10;  IxvL  8, 
it  refers  to  idols  and  idolatrous  practices;  a 
signification  which  it  retains  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, when  *  the  abomination  of  desolation' 
—  that  is,  tlie  troops  and  standards  of  idola- 
trous Borne—- is  spoken  of  (Matt  xxiv.  Id, 
lUiftsiiil4.  LnkonLSO); 

BO  MAN  STANDARDS. 
'AaoMWtmui  OS  desolxtios,* 


1 


Ae  referenoe  being  to  Dan.  he  27,  where,  in 

connection  witJi  tlio  ceasing  of  the  temple 
offerings,  the  '  overspreailiug  of  abomina- 
tions' is  spoken  o£  In  Bev.  xvii.  4,  0, 
heathen  Rome  is  agahi  described  by  this 
term,  as  '  fidl  of  abominations^'  and  '  moUiOr 
of  abominations'  ( see  also  Rev.  xd.  27;  and 
OOmp.  Tit.  i.  Hi.   Horn.  ii.  -ll). 

ABRAHAM  (H.  the  father  of  a  multitude, 
A.M.  lilHO;  A.C.  230*^;  V.  1990).  — This 
renowned  ancestor  of  the  chosen  pt  oplc  is 
the  subject  of  Uie  firnt  dlHiinot  and  adequate 
biograpiiical  picture  which  the  Bible  presents, 
diongh  of  his  early  lifa  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  he  wu-*  the  son  of  Tcnili ;  having 
for  brothers  Isalior  and  ilaran,  the  father  of 
Lot,  frtko  was  eonseqnently  nephew  of  Ai>ra- 
)iam;  sU  of  them  being  descondnnts  of  Shcm, 
who  is  called  the  father  of  all  tlie  children  of 
Eber  (Oen.  X.  21).  Abraham  having  n)ar  - 
ried  Sarah«his  sistt  r  by  las  father  (Uen.  xi. 
20;  XX.  12)|  who  proved  barren,  proceeded, 
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uuder  the  direction  of  hi»  father,  to  leave  hit 
native  place,  Ur  of  the  ChaldeeSf  aad,  going 
■onth,  came  to  Hanoi,  niiera  h6  dwell,  fbongli 

the  ultimate  vv.<^  <  f  Ms  jotinifv  was  Canaan. 
From  the  first  v er!»«  of  the  twellUi  chapter  of 
Oeiieab,  diia  mignluMi  nwM  appear  tohaTe 
hoen  coniiiiauiled  tO  AVrahani  by  the  Diriuc 
B«ing,  who,  at  the  same  time,  gave  him  a 
promiM  of  great  temporal  prosperity,  with 
ft  aliatlowy  intimation  of  sometljin)^  bt  ttcr: 
— '  I  will  bless  thee  anii  make  thy  name 
great,  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing :  in  thee 
•ImU  ill  (be families  of  the  earth  be  bleased;' 
—  a  promise  vrhidi  would  of  course  be  un- 
derstood by  Abraliiuu  according  to  his  own 
notions,  hai  which  may  equally  have  bad,  in 
the  intention  of  th^  spenker,  a  far  lar«^<T  and 
higher  import.  Thus,  at  tiie  age  of  &t;vtuty- 
flve,  Abraltara,  accompanied  by  Lot  and 
Sarali,  left  Ilaran  in  Mi  «npotaniia,  whore  he 
had  resided  long  enough  to  acquire  much 
■nbetaiiee;  eikd,  eoming  into  Caoaan,  ad> 
Tanced,  m  a  southerly  course,  to  Sla  cbem, 
in  wbidl  he  built  an  altar  to  Jehovah,  by 
whom  he  was  Tieited,  and  pmmieed  die  land 

then  occupied  liy  tlio  Canaaiiilc.  Tlitiuc, 
going  towards  the  south-east,  he  pitched  hia 
tent  OD  a  moiintwn  between  Hai  on  the  east, 

and  Belliel  on  the  west,  where  he  built  an 
altar,  and  offered  worship.  Again  he  jour- 
neyed, going  on  still  toward  tlie  south.  Nor 
is  il  a  litde  xemarkable  that  he  shotild  thus 
prt>recd  tliroTigh  the  land  with  his  property, 
\»liicli  mostly  (-oii»isted  of  cattle,  a^jpiuuiiUy 
unniolostt  d,  and  without  alarm. 

A  famine  iuduces  Abralitim  to  direot  bis 
steps  towards  Egypt,  the  gr^^at  corn-bearing 
eountry:  tiie  mention  of  this  hiet  fnrntshes, 
by  its  acconlaiu'c  with  wliiit  is  known  of 
Egypt,  an  incidental,  and  therefore  strong, 
«Tidenee  of  the  reality  of  the  tLings  of  wbi(^ 
ive  art'  i)ursiilng  the  rtconl.  The  beauty  of 
Sarah,  and  the  custom  of  eastern  des^ta  to 
take  beanttfU  women  into  their  baretns,  made 
Abraham  fear  that  his  own  life  would  full  a 
sacrifice  to  the  reigning  Pharaoh's  lust:  he 
tilierefore  requests  Sarah  to  call  herself  his 
aister.  Accordingly,  wln  ii  they  arrived  in 
F)?yi)t,  the  courtiers  of  l'har:»nh,  fn|!owing 
the  iMsliiK  t  of  llioLr  iialun-,  R-conirni  iitl  Sai  ah 
to  the  notiw  of  their  nmsii  r,  who.  hoping  to 
conciliate  her  so-callcii  broth'  r,  lo«ui>«  him 
with  presents  of  lutu  and  cattle.  PI  agues 
fell  npon  the  monarch's  house,  when  Sarah 
is  returned  to  him  wlio  i-^  fmnd  to  he  her 
buabaud  as  well  as  her  brother.  They  are, 
however,  sent  out  of  the  Isndt 

This  is  (he  fust  vit  w  whii  li  i««  afforded  of 
Egypt  in  the  Biblical  history,  and  deserves  a 
special  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader; 
aflbrdinjj,  as  thf  oountry  does  in  its  alrt a  ly 
formed,  graduated,  and  to  8<Hue  extent  civi- 
lised, state  of  society,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  wandering  }ii-rd.«nicn  of  whom  Abraham 
is  the  rejiresentatiTe;  and  conlbrmiug,  in  a 


wnndeifitl  manner,  with  the  idea  which  we 
are  led  to  form  of  Egypt  in  the  earliest  period 
of  andientie  history,  from  other  aotuces, 

especially  the  paintings  found  on  Still  sur- 
viving i^gyptian  monuments. 
Abraham  returned  into  Canaan,  end  wsnt 

nortliwanl  as  far  as  Bethel,  beiiij^-  \i  r\  rirh 
in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold;  having  moet 
probably  obtained  die  preciotii  news  fa 
Egypt.  Lot  was  with  him,  having  flocks,  and 
herds,  and  tents.  The  number  of  their  cat- 
tJe  was  too  great  for  the  fodder  which  the 
land,  xieh  it  was,  supplied.  Accordingly* 
a  qnnrrel  ftro<!e  between  their  herdsnten. 
Abrtdiani  lias  hitherto  appeared  a  pious, 
obedient  roan  :  In-  now  shows  hinist  lf  jl  1  >\  ,  r 
of  pcar  e.  lie  will  have  no  «t!  ifr  .  Let  lx>t 
choose  his  portion  ^hewdl  tiicn  take  anotlier. 
N'or  does  he  withdraw  his  offer,  when  hte 
selfish  nephew,  unable  to  appreciate  the  high, 
minded  diainterestedness  of  Abraham,  takes 
for  his  share  the  well>watered  plain  of  Jocw 
dan.  This  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the 
patriarch,  seema  to  have  been  pleasing  to 
JehoTsh;  for  tfie  Dhrine  Being  iminediately 
retiewn  his  proiin'se  in  very  emphatir  leruijs, 
that  tlie  land,  in  the  length  of  it  and  in  the 
breadtih  of  it,  should  oome  into  possession  dT 
Abraliani  and  his  seed  for  ever.  Tlie  peoup 
liar  value  of  this  promise  receives  illustration 
from  tlie  fact  just  recited, — namely,  that  the 
land  was  not  able  to  support  botli  Ahrshaa 
and  Lot;  for  to  herdsmen,  before  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  tlie  siuil  is  brought  out  by 
Sgriculmre,  land  is  of  the  greatest  impor> 
taiice.  o<?periiilly  that  which  nature  irripates; 
since  it  is  usual,  in  the  nomad  condition  of 
life,  to  pastors  one  plot  of  groond,  and  theiit 
when  tlie  snstansDoe  is  eonsumed,  to  zemom 
to  another. 

Leaving  Lot  in  quiet  possession,  Abrafasm 
pru(  o<'<h'd  towaril  the  south,  and  setth-d  at 
Momre,  which  was  in  Hebron.  Lot,  how- 
ever, was  msde  esptive,  in  wars  which  raged 
among  certain  petty  princes  in  the  vicinity. 
Abrtdinm  pur^sued  the  victors,  liaving  armed 
his  trained  servants  bom  in  the  house,  in 
number  t^lH,  and,  falling  on  tlie  enemy  by 
night  at  Dan,  put  t1u>m  to  fli;,dit;  and,  again 
pursuing,  liuaily  vtuiqui^hed  iheui  near  Da- 
mascus, rescued  hia  nephew,  brought  him 
bark  to  his  settlement,  tnpfether  with  his 
goods,  and  the  women,  and  llie  people;  thus 
returning  good  fbr  evil,  and  showing  dtat  ha 

pOMsej-RPd  energy  of  ch-nnrttT  as  well  as 
placabihty.  Ketuming  thub  from  overcoming 
Chedoriaomer  and  the  kings  who  were  widi 
him,  he  is  met  by  the  king  of  Sodom.  ISIol- 
chisedek  also,  king  of  Saiem  (Jeroealem), 
offers  the  comjneror  bread  and  wine  for  re- 
freshment, after  his  toils  and  perils;  and, 
being  priest  of  the  Most  High  God,  implores 
a  blessing  on  Abrabnni.  The  booty  is  now 
to  be  dividt'ih  A  :  i'  is  given  to  the  priest; 
the  king  of  iiioUom  has  the  chief  part;  Abm* 
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iMin,  with  ehaiMterfoiie  mfeBelflduMM,  take* 

aothintr  for  liiujst  lf. 

Again  is  the  diviue  pleasnre  signified  to 
pstnm^T  who  now  vwutiuvs  to  Intlntsle 
that  ht'  is  cliiMle'=«.  aiid  ha^  no  other  li»-ir 
tbaa  his  steward,  Ehezer  of  Damascius,  \vlio, 
ft  ippais,  derived  his  ri^ht  from  being  bom 

his  master's  honse  (Gen. XT.  2).  A  child 
is  promised  to  Abraham,  whose  seed  is  to  be 
as  the  stars  of  hesTen  for  number:  this  also 
is  a  pomnise  which  had  peculiar  appropri- 
ateness arnl  value  iii  the  then  thinly popultttff! 
world.  Abraliani  '  believed  in  thf  Lord,  aud 
Iw  «iiiiiladitloliiiiilbrright<.'uii:>ness.'  The 
pmmise  wa?,  howevpr,  stiil  further  con- 
tinned  bj  a  solemn  Kacriiice,  a  dreiuu,  and  a 
eovcnamt,  in  wbieh  the  land  is  defined  as  ex- 
t**nf!ing  from  the  rhrr  of  Egypt  (the  Silior, 
Josh.  xiii.  3)  nnto  the  great  river,  the  river 
Bnplirales  {Otn,  sr.  T'— 18).  In  this  eoin« 
iijimic  ation  is  uin<le  knn\ui  to  Abraliam  the 
descent  of  his  posteritj  into  Egyptian  bond- 
age, and  tfieir  resrne  Aenee  hj  dhrin*  aid, 
titer  a  serritmlc  of -100  years. 

Sarah  being  still  barren,  Abraham,  now 
eighty-six  years  old,  and  having  long  waited 
for  dbie  divine  promise,  has,  according  to 
eastern  custom,  a  child  by  his  slave  Jia- 
gar.    Sarah,  however,  becomes  jealous  of 
}  1  agar,  lAo,  in  eonssqiienoe,  leams  the  tent 
T1iirtM"n  y#»«r*  nnw  pass  away,  tint!  !?till  tJie 
patriarch  aud  his  wife  are  without  i»sue, 
trfisn  God  again  ifrpsarF  to  tijem,  changes 
tfie  name  of  Abram  tn  AbriUiani,  nnil  Surai 
to  Sarali,  as  a  toiicn  of  their  being  the  pro- 
fwtllofn  trftosnynntiopg.  On  Ale  oeonion, 
tlic  rite  nf  rir^'tuncisinn  is  Rjipointcd,  ns  a 
covenant  with  <Jud.   Abraham's  faith,  how- 
nrores  wealt.   Re  himself  was  a  him* 
i!r'''l  years  old;  Sarah,  nint-ty.  Thr  pntriarch 
could  not  restrain  an  incredulous  laugh,  aud 
ple«ded  tfist  lAmael  might,  by  the  divine 
favour,  be  considered  as  his  heir.  The 
reqne^t  is  reftised;  but  a  promise  is  given, 
that,  within  a  year,  Sarah  shonld  bear  Isaac, 
with  whom  God's  covenant  should  be  estab- 
lished.   T?»hmar  l.  however,  was  circumcised 
by  Abraliauj,  togt'ther  villi  his  entire  bouse- 
biold;  whence  it  appears  tliat  the  yonn^  man 
was  rcsi.liii'j^  with  his  father  on  fri.  ndly 
terms.    Abraliaui  al&o,  UiougU  now  lui  old 
nm,  was  himself  circiuucised.  Then  ensue* 
another  visit  from  on  high,  whi'  'i  r'iv  ns 
■n  en^ging  insight  into  the  better  paru  of 
pastoral  Uf^  and  brings  out  a  new  featon  in 
the  estimablr  rharartrr  of  Alirahnin;  namely, 
a  aimpk,  hearty,  aud  sell-forgetting  hospi- 
tality.  The  promise  of  a  diild  is  ieiiewed« 
thotik'h  Suili  seemed  fast  die  ag*  of  ehildp 
bearing. 

The  Diriae  Behiff  sees  fit  to  disdose  to 

fte  patriarch  tlie  destruction  which  he  is 
abont  to  bring  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
In  the  narrative  respecting  tLiti  detennina* 
tioo,  tiw  piety  of  Ahnhaai,  and  the  iitol  that 


be  wonld  train  his  ehildnn  teUgionsly,  are 

fi^^^i filled  as  the  grounds  of  his  having  been 
thus  chosen  and  favoured  of  God.  In  how 
amiable  a  light  does  Ais  truly  good  man 
appear  in  hi  s  earnest  but  nugatory  pleaflings 
Willi  God  to  spare  the  wicked  cities  of  the 
plain !  (Gen.  xviii.  28,  tfqq.;)  aud  how  n.ust 
he  have  been  grieved  and  terror-struck  when, 
on  risini^  early  in  the  morning,  he  looked 
toward  the  devoted  cities,  and  '  lo  the  smoke 
of  the  coimliy  mat      aa  the  amoka  of  a 

fumare  !* 

Thist  dreadful  visitation  may  have  been 
tho  eaasa  why  Abraham,  m  order  to  be  mors 

distant  from  the  dismal  peene,  removed 
soiiibvard  to  Gerar,  where  he  had  with  the 
king  (Abimblbcb)  a  similar  aflUr  to  that 
whirb  took  place  with  riiaraoh  respecting 
Borah,  though  now  she  was  *  well  stricken 
in  age.* 

At  length  Sarah  I  rotipLt  fi>rth  Tsaae,  who 
was  circumcised,  in  obedience  to  the  divine 
eommand,  when  eight  days  old.  Tremble, 

howevji',  fiillows  on  the  luels  of  joy;  for 
lahmael,  probably  encouraged  by  liis  mother, 
and  in  no  way  pleased  to  behojd  a  oompe- 

titor,  mocks  at  the  event,  and  is  in  eonse- 
queuce  expelled  from  hunte,  together  with 
Hogar  (Gen.  xxi.  14).  I'or  Ishmael's  nge 
when  thus  expelled,  comp.  xvi.  10 ;  xvii.  23 ; 
and  xxi.  12,20:  '  tlie  hi.I.'  nolwilh^dinding 
the  painters,  cuuld  not  have  bccu  under 
fifteen  years  old. 

Aliraliani,  having  some  disogreement  with 
Abimeieeii  because  of  a  well  of  water,  makes 
peace  widi  hfm,  ratified  by  a  present  of  oat- 
tie,  as  *n  witness'  (Gen.  xxi.  80),  atul  by 
an  oath  ou  each  side.  At  the  spot  where 
this  took  place,  which,  i!rom  the  oath,  was 
colle  I  ])■  ersheba,  tlie  patriarch  planted  a 
grove,  aud  '  callixl  tliere  on  the  name  of 
Ood,  Ae  everlasting  Ood;*  dins  reminding 
tlie  reader  of  his  piety,  and  showing'  that 
groves  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
^e  Almighty. 

Now  comes  the  sore  trial,  —  the  great 
eveut  of  Abraham's  life,—*  the  test  of  his 
piety  and  faiih.  He  is  commanded  of  Ood 
to  slay  Isaac  as  a  victim  in  sacrifice.  The 
nnrrulive  itself  must  be  rend.  It  is  too  con- 
cine  to  be  coiuleused ;  too  graphic  —  too 
lesl  to  be  tonehed  (Gen.  aniL).  The  pairi- 
arch  proves  e«pial  to  the  lemptatiotj ;  a 
substitute  is  tonud;  Isaac  lives;  and  eon- 

flrmatioo  of  the  former  promise  is  made  on 

tlie  express  ground,  '  beeanf^e  ihou  liast  done 
this  thing,  aud  hast  not  willihcld  thy  bon, 
tiilne  only  son.' 

The  shadows  of  nif^bt  bepn  to  fall.  Sarah 
dies,  being  127  years  old,  in  Kiijath-arba, 
that  is  Hebron,  and  is  monmed  and  wept 
for  by  her  Lushand.  The  neressity  of  a 
burial-place  for  his  wife  brings  to  light  that 
Abraham,  dioogh  *  a  migh^  pruice,'  was  *  a 
smmgcr  and  scjoamer/  not  having  avsn 
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ground  for  a  tomb,  in  a  land,  the  {wnettkm 

of  the  wliole  of  which  he  had  been  prnmised. 
By  nrraiigemcnt  with  Ephron,  AbruJiuiu  pur- 
c^ates  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  iu  Hebron,  in 
the  coimlry  of  the  Hittites,  for  4(K)  shekels 
of  silver,  whicii  ar«>  paid,  not  by  tale,  but  by 
weight;  the  bargain  being  conchidcd  *  in 
the  audience  of  the  fliihlrrn  of  Hctli,'  '  ut  the 
g»te  of  theci^'  (Gen.  zxiii).  '  Thus  was 
made  wan  imto  Abnhun '  *  the  Add,  and 
tlic  cave  ilicrt'in,  aiul  nil  the  trees  in  the 
lield,  in  all  the  borders  round  aboul,'  '  fox  a 
poaeestleik  of  a  1mTying«ptace/ 

After  iutcrrinj»  SartUi,  Atrjilinm  heramc 
aiutioua  about  a  wife  fur  liis  sou.  He,  on 
this,  makes  a  aolenn  engagement  widi  the 
eldest  servant  of  his  house  to  take  a  wife  for 
Isaac,  not  among  the  Canaanite;*,  but  from 
his  relations  in  Mesopotiunia;  in  doing  which 
he  i^VCt  118  reason  to  conclude  that  the  eldest 
house  servRiit  ppi  formed,  in  thc^f  patriarchal 
days,  an  ulhce  biiuilar  to  lliat  of  esLcutors 
with  na.  The  residt  is»  that  EUeier  of  torn- 
mnsrns  (Gen.  xv.  2)  pnpK  to  Mf?opntnniia, 
uulo  tiie  city  of  NjiUur  {iien.  xxiv.  10),  and 
engages  for  Isaac  the  hand  of  Bebekah, 
Abraham's  grand  niece  (xxiv.  ir>>,  who,  nc- 
oordingty,  becomes  tlie  youug  roan's  wile. 

AbnJiam  then  took  another  wife,  Ketorab. 
She  barp  six  sons  (Oen.  xxv.  1 — I),  who 
became  fotmders  of  so  many  Arab  tribes 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  L  15),  and  who  were  die- 
misHetl  from  the  paternal  home  townrrls  the 
east  cotintry,  with  certain  presents,  as  bei2^{, 
together  wiA  Ishmael,  eona  of  die  oonea- 
binoH,  that  is,  Ilagar  and  Keturah  (xxv.  (>)  ; 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  care  which 
Abraliam  took  to  preserve  tlie  line  of  trans- 
nission  hitact  and  nniniiigliHl  in  Isunr  ;  t]:i]^ 
obeying  the  will  of  God,  who  luui  tleclttrcd, 
*  In  Isaac  shall  tJiy  f^t^ed  be  called  ;*  —  '  My 
covenant  will  I  estubiish  with  Istiao'  (Gen. 
xviL  21  ;  xxi.  I'?.  ll>m.  ix.  7.  lieb.xi.  in), 
aud  shuwmg  au  acconiance  of  one  part  of 
the  saefed  nanrative  with  another,  which 
must  tend  to  confirm  its  cndibiUqr*  aabekig 
an  accotmt  of  real  events. 

The  diapoaal  of  hia  propertjr  now  oigaged 
the  ritt' ntion  of  tlie  votKTiihlc  piitriarch.  By 
eome  foruial  met  or  other,  baving  iLe  effect 
of  a  deed  of  gift  or  testament,  ha  had  be- 
qnciithcd  the  snhstimce  of  his  wealth  to 
Isaac,  before  ho  sent  hia  servant  to  solicit 
the  hand  of  Bebekah  (Gen.  xxir.  ;  comp. 
xxi.  10).  Aor(>r<1ingly,  contenting  himself 
with  making  presents  to  the  sous  of  his  con- 
enbines,  wlio,  on  receiving  them,  wore  dis- 
missed from  home  aud  sent  eastward,  he 
seems,  ere  he  left  tlu-  world,  to  have  put 
Isaac  into  possession  ul'  his  goods.  Having 
thus  accompliHlieil  his  last  wishes,  AhrHham, 
coiifonnahly  with  the  divine  promise  (Oen. 
XV.  1.1),  dud  'in  a  good  old  age,'  — 17d 
yM»(A.at  3300;  A.C.  tfl88;  V.  1821  ),-> 
and  waa  gathei«d  to  hia  people,  being  laid 


by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  cave  of  Maeh* 
pelahi  (xxr.  8,  0),  leaving  behind  a  reputa- 
tion that  iinds  no  equal  throughout  Uie  East, 
which  is  full  of  memoriala  of  hia  mfloenea 
and  greatness.  Of  these  memorials  not  a 
fuw  are  perversions  aud  corruptions  of  the 
reslitiea  whence  they  are  taken:  yet  even 
these  serve  by  contrast  to  show  the  tniili  luid 
confirm  the  reality  of  the  events  recorded  in 
die  Bible.  Of  dieae  eventa  the  general  tenor 
Ls  so  natural,  simple,  aud  nnsoidii  ti  aied ; 
the  narrative  is  so  congruent  with  liie  mau-  • 
nets  and  spirit  of  a  primittre  age ;  the  eha- 
ractiT  of  tlu-  piilrian  h  is  so  i-onsistt-nt, 
harmonious,  aud  entire,  —  a  gradual  de« 
velopment,  not  a  heap  of  disjointed  and  tm- 
coniiectcd  facts,  —  a  l{fe —  something  really 
lived  —  a  transcript  of  a  human  being's 
experiences,  —  tliat  tliose  who  study  the 
Biblical  records  in  their  own  light,  and 
not  in  tli«>  light  of  thenlog'iral  pliilosophie*, 
will  Lave  lilUc  diilicuUy  in  rejecting  the 
theory  of  De  WeUe  and  others;  namely, 
that  t))}^  is  only  a  part  of  thr  print  He- 
brew L'pjc;  and  may  with  tlit<.  writer  feci  a 
pleaaore  in  dia  oonTietion,  that,  amid  at 
thf  fcaftfred  frainnents  and  discordant  no- 
tices of  early  profane  history,  the  sacred 
page  begina  to  ahed  a  dear,  tmstwortliy, 
and  useful  li;,'hl  on  the  path  trLuklcn  by  hu- 
man kind,  some  tiltceu  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  In  dite  fact  ia  fonnd  a  ^nj 
high  I'lilof/y  on  the  Ilihle,  whieh  its  friends, 
as  well  as  its  detractors,  would  <lo  well  to 
ponder. 

Piety,  which  led  to  entire  tnist  and  impli- 
cit obedience  towards  God,  and  prompted 
gentleness  and  justice  in  his  dealings  witit 
man,  waa  Abraliam's  chief  characteristic. 
Convcrtpd  from  itlolatn'  fjosh.  xxiv.  2),  he 
became  a  eoU!»taiil  aud  uiitivverviug  wituess 
of  die  one  tma  and  only  God ;  and  was,  in 
conspqTipnrf,  honoured  jlh  the  great  father  of 
the  liiuhfu),  whether  found  in  the  Jewi^Jh 
or  in  tne  Chriatiau  church.  Accordini^y, 
Abraliam  oppears  in  the  New  I't'stMineat 
aa  the  type  of  tmshakeu  conlideuce  and 
boly  aulnniaalon  towaida  Ood  (Bom.  9. 
Heb.  xi.  b)  ;  while  to  be  admitted  to  the 
intimacy  of  so  great  a  personage  waa  nata- 
rally  aeeoimted  the  highest  honoor  and  the 
largest  happiness.  Bo,  in  the  eoneeplioni* 
of  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  di^,  to  be  ia 
Abraham'a  boaom— diat  ia,  to  ha?«  a  plaoa 
next  to  him  at  tlie  celestial  banquet  —  was  a 
figitre  denoting  the  enjoyment  of  the  blisa 
of  heaven.  The  same  estimation  of  Abra- 
ham led  the  Jews  to  be  pntnd  of  their 
descent  from  hiio,  ainl  (u  \  mai  of  baill|{ 
Abraham's  si  <>ii  (John  Xt). 

'1  he  tat  t  that  rtligtousness  was  the  aaaan- 
tial  feature  of  ihe  patriarch's  rhnr?(ftpr  ma^ 
8er^e  to  make  apparent  God  s  own  way  of 
canyhigfofwahl  hunta  civiliaaiioD.  Donbt- 
leaa,  PiovideuM  worka  for  that  ptupoae  by 
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Tuioas  instnimeiitalities ;  but,  when  God 
dects  and  sets  np  a  special  agency,  it  is 
Mt  EgypUan  art,  tmt  patriarchal  piety  — 
the  simple  manners  of  1.  ime  and  of  rnral 
life  _  nourished,  strengthened,  and  retiued 
hf  a  watnn  and  opmlfv«  fUth.  This  flwt 
sfenis  to  te.v'h  ti^,  \hat  religion  must  be  at 
the  basis  of  all  true  social  advaDcement.  It 
is  not  to  Oteeee  nor  Italf ,  hntto  lf«sopotsm!a 
and  Jadea,  tliat  we  owe  our  rt'lipion,  and 
-what  is  best  and  most  durable  in  oar  ciTili- 
sation.  Man  may  spare  the  pleasures  of  taste; 
but  he  cannot  liTe  and  be  happy  witliout  the 
s<>ntiments  of  pie^,  and  the  piine^  of 
obedience. 

The  nature  of  tme  and  acceptable  faith 
is  exempliticil  in  Alirnliain,  —  *  the  friend  of 
God.'  If  compared  with  the  views  which 
are  entertained  by  enlightened  Christians, 
Abriihr.ni"-  i  1r*a  of  God  was  wry  Ihnlted  and 
mduuentaii  for  though  he  may  have  had 
•one  ahadowy  nociam  of  Qod'e  epirilnali^ 
and  omnipresence,  yet  it  was  mostly  as  his 
God,  —  the  Ood  of  his  family,  —  that  the 
patriaieb  regarded  the  Cveaior.  Tet  bis  im* 
P^rf»-ct  am?  f  rtlre  knowledge  falling  as 
good  aeed  into  good  ground,  brooght  forth 
tiiet  HTMt,  Aat  eonfldenee,  tfiat  lofe  towards 
G(m1,  wliicli  prompted  to  obedience,  and  made 
its  pos&essorwilling  to  sacrifice  even  his  fond- 
•sl  afliMrtioBs  and  Ma  dearest  hopes,  in  eom- 
pBanee  with  what  appeared  to  him  the  divine 
win.  8nch  is  the  character  of  all  genuine 
faith,  which  is  very  dissimilar  to  mere  opi- 
oion,  widi  which  it  is  often  confounded; 
avA  \hm  we  see,  that  trne  relicrioTi  is  fl<»  old 
ni  If&^t  the  patriarch.  Abraliauj.  Le 
pleased  God,  so  may  we. 

Most  important  for  mankind  was  the  call 
of  Abraham.  Jt  was  one  of  those  events  on 
filmit  fatnnaa  destmy  it  Ibond  fh)m  time  to 
time  to  liiri^f.  Idolatry  was  all  but  univer- 
aaL  The  knowledge  of  the  Creator  had 
Dcaily  vanialied  ftom  Ae  eardi.  Egypt,  die 
eentre  of  th^  arts  mrl  rpfin'^rncn;'^  of  life, 
worahipperi  even  tJte  lowest  auimals.  There 
it  waa  fully  proved  him  Ullla  man  eaa  do  lor 
himself  in  rr^ard  to  the  solemn  obligntions 
of  duty,  and  the  high  hopes  and  destiny  of 
religiotis  life.  Bnt  Ood  etmae  Abraham, 
and  a  n»"v  rra  bef^an  which  will  never  come 
to  an  end;  for  Jesus  finished  what  Abraham 
eommeneed.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that  the 
series  of  biographical  pictures  begins  with 
one  which  is  so  pleasing  and  so  ennobling  as 
that  of  Abraham.  Had  the  dispositions 
vliidi  aetnated  hha  been  shared  ^  v  Ui  who 
eame  afterwards,  we  shonld  not  have  found 
the  great  life  roll  of  humanity  blotted,  blur- 
red, and  disgraced  by  saeh  Bamoi  as  Alaanui* 
der,  Nero,  and  Napoleon. 

Already,  at  the  times  of  Abraham,  had  the 
vetM  nwda  aoma  deeided  progress  in  eiTili> 
wfi'-nri :  fi  knowlfflr'p  of  which,  so  far  as  It  is 
«i«luuie  and  MUslactoiyf  we  owe  to  the  di- 


vinely Illuminated  papres  of  thr  BiMc.  The 
most  useful  arts  of  life  had  long  been  in- 
veined,  and  wen  in  general  use.  Those 
Inr';-)'  sooieties  of  mm  wl  ;.  ti  are  CiiUcil 
nations  were  gradually  forniiug  lix  inselves 
on  spots  which  were  determined  by  a  n^gard 
to  the  iiatnral  limits  and  adv  untngi  s  alKirded 
by  sea^  rivers,  and  mountain-ranges.  And, 
aa  men  fixed  tiieniselTes  in  different  places 
up  and  down  Uie  earth,  so  did  they  become 
more  and  more  divided  from  each  other  by 
the  continually  increasing  diversity  of  lan- 
guages, which  led  to  other  alienating  diver- 
sities in  social  usages,  and  in  relicrinns 
opinions  and  observances.  The  iirst  em- 
pires were  thus  founded,  and  the  great 
questinn  of  human  education  heprnn  to  l>e 
seriously  worked  out  War  hod  begim  its 
desolations ;  slavery  waa  qnieily  hat  effecta- 
ally  wastinij  human  energies  away,  perverrinfr 
the  natural  relations  of  life.  '1  he  union  of 
the  sexes,  whieh  is  the  gteat  binge  of  man'a 
highest  good,  was  uncertain  and  ill  rcf^ilnfed. 
Hospitality  had  assumed  a  distinguished 
porition,  ind  sheds  a  mild  lustre  over  these 
early  dnys  ;  but  if,  from  sneh  a  tent  as  tlmt 
of  Abraham,  we  turn  to  the  world  at  large, 
we  behold  scarcely  any  other  Tirtne  in  a  high 
comlitinn,  and  such  vices  aboundinjj  as  ea>ty 
abundance  and  extreme  leisure  may  produce, 
nnder  the  aid  of  burning  skies,  vivid  imagi- 
nations, and  uncontrollable  passions. 

The  sacrifice  of  his  son,  demanded  of  Abra- 
ham, lias  given  occasion  to  many  objections, 
most  of  which  have  arisen  fh>m  falsely  view- 
ing the  sulijcct  llno'itrh  ilit*  atmosphere  of 
mo<lem  times.  Asa  muns  of  putting  Abra- 
ham's reliance  on  God  to  the  test,  it  was  pe- 
culiarly eflficaciotis  and  approprintr,  set-inj* 
that  the  child  was  demanded,  which  (Jod  had 
openly  and  extraordinarily  given.  The  Power 
tliat  had  bestowcil  T>-r;nf"  nii  pnrpnt'^  ndvanrrd 
in  years  was,  Abraham  may  well  have  felt, 
both  wiOittg  and  able  to  do  <  all  things  well/ 
and  make  'all  tilings  work  together  for  potxl.* 
To  have  faltered  would  have  betrayed  a  weak- 
ness of  moral  eharaeter,  in  beflnlfig  one  who 

had  been  so  siinially  fiivoured  of  God.  Un- 
questioning, uudoubting  reliance  on  Ood  was 
Abrabam^s  duty,  and  it  proved  bis  *  crown 
of  rojoiciiif.'.'  He  was  tried,  and  was  foimdl 
faitliftd.  In  his  fidelity,  he  remiuns  a  model 
to  all  generations,  though  the  specific  sacri- 
fice required  of  him  is  required  no  more. 
Yet  the  principle  remsini  the  same.  Onr 
Lonl  gave  expression  to  it  when  he  said, 
—  'lie  tliat  loveth  father  or  mother  more 
than  me  in  not  worthy  of  me*  (Matt.  x. 
37).  Without  sacrifices  there  is  no  tme 
leligion.  Without  trial  (here  is  no  conscious 
strenptli.  We  have  no  proof  fhnt  w«  lore 
Christ,  till  we  have  surrendered  some  cher- 
ished tiling  on  his  behalf.  It  is  a  banefttl 
delusion  to  reprard  religion  as  an  easy  t}:tT(^. 
Ueuce  the  superfieiality  that  prevails,  the 
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ooRTentkmalism,  th«  few  of  mm,  and  tlie  to  be  Lis  chief  rare.  We  subjoin  a  view 
fotgslltaliMM  of  Ood.    His  nlifion  is  to    of  Uub  HhdOj  of  Twih,  •abnelvf  lh«  t«ttlff» 


ttVClJ 


hb  tliief 


(Kctanih) 


(Bilhah) 

Dan. 


and  «aglU  tribc»:  — 


Buir. 

I 

ludvuutet. 


I 

Bbubsx. 
SiMtojr* 
Lbvt. 

Judas. 

Zbbolov. 
(Djnili) 


TEHAH. 

ABB^HAM 
{SARAH} 


ISAAC. 
(BebeluOi) 
I 

JACOB, 


iiid  KAyOB. 

Bbtbobl. 
Rivbdudi  Mid  IiiSbt^ 


Cah. 

ASBKB. 


Jose PR 


\EfliniBi. 


Jbraham's  bo$om  (Luke  xri.  23)  denotes 
die  place  where  happy  and  immortal  Kpiriia 

dwell.  The  idea  seems  to  be  taken  from  the 
mauner  iu  which,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord, 
lha  Jem*  imihrting  the  euatoms  of  their 
Western  masters,  uaed  to  rerline,  while  at 
feasjt^;  nomelj,  leaning  on  the  elbow  and 
flie  haunch,  each  gu«B<^helowlii8  neighbwVf 
80  that  tlif  111  nil  r  f  one  lay  towards  and  near 
the  bosom  of  another.  The  place  of  honour 
was  next  to  tlia  maater  of  tha  fetat—  dial  ii, 
in  hi:s-  hftsciTn.  The  term  bo$om  was  ^i^vf}  in 
a  larger  sense  than  is  cuatomary  with  us; 
•mbracing  the  nAuSm  of  die  body  covetecl  lif 
a  fold  of  Uie  long  flowing  roTH?,  wliieh,  being 
taken  19  by  the  eztrcmiij,  was  thrown  orer 
lha  lefl  ami,  ao  M  to  foim  a  large  fidd  or 
Lust  in,  in  which  articles  ;  r  n=e  and  value 
were  carried.  Abraham,  aa  the  '  friend  of 
Ood,'  is  represented  in  the  parable  (Luke 
xri.  22)  aa  presiding  at  the  *  feaat  of  fat 
thinga,'  having  near  him  the  special  favour- 
ite of  God.  Thia  was  in  agreement  with 
eumnt  ideas,  which  set  forth  heaven 
■p}ncc  of  social  enjoyment,  in  which  were 
gaiiitjred  togctlicr  the  piUj  i  n  i  lis,  prophets, 
and  an  innumerable  coui]i;iiiy  of  just  men 
made  perfect  (Matt  viii.  11.  Jo)in  xiii.  2^; 
zxL  20).  From  the  phrase  now  cxi^lained, 
the  reader  may  form  some  conception  of 
what  is  meant  when  the  n  uf  God  is  said 
to  be  in  the  boaom  of  the  1  ather  (John  i. 
16);  for,  M  til*  *  boeon-ftiMid'  m  ad* 


nittod  to  Aewtaioet  intlmtey  and  e<milflence, 
ao  waa  Jesua  put  into  possession  of  the  di- 
vine  will  in  all  its  aecrets,  aa  weU  ae  in  all 

ita  grandeur  and  comprehension. 

ABSALOM  (H.  father  0/ peace.  A.M. 
4.V2S;  A.C.  10-20;  V.  in;12),  David's  third 
aon,  whose  motlicr  was  Maacah,  the  daiightar 
of  Tdawi  king  of  Geobur — a  district  lyi^g 
crt  Oip  east  of  TnHnn,  nnd  reckoned  as  a 
part  of  Sjfria,  which  lumu  il  otiil  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  a  petty  kingdom  (9  SlM.  iiL  St 
xni.  37;  xiv.  23).  Absalom  possessed  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  was  distingui&hod 
tar  » line  ead  coploas  heed  of  heir  (9  Sem. 
xiv.  25,  2U).  Enraged  at  his  brotlicr  Am- 
noOt  in  consequence  of  his  having  ravished 
Temtr  Ue  eieter,  Abaalon,  not  ittprobeUy 
renieniberlug  that  Amnou  was  by  birth  hie 
father  s  successor,  took  occasion,  after  hav* 
ing  long  coneeeled  bie  enimoBity,  of  a  ebeep* 
abearing,  which  he  observed  with  festivity  in 
Baal-hazor,  in  Epbraim,  on  an  estate  of  bie 
own,  to  alay,  by  meana  of  hia  aervanta,  the 
guilty  man.  After  this,  he  lied  for  a^ter 
to  the  court  of  his  father  in  Inw,  at  Hpf^hnr, 
where  he  remaiued  three  ycarts.  Near  lite 
end  of  this  time,  David.  deab«d  to  see  Ab» 
ealnni;  a  feeling  wliifh  wins  frdmnccfi  by  the 
earnest  pleadings  ol  the  '  wise  woman  of 
Tekoah,'  whom  Joab  eoq^oyed  to  further  hi* 
views  with  th<«  king;  so  thul  tliat  minister 
was  himself  c  oin  missioned  to  vwu  (Jeshur, 
in  order  to  brinf  baek  Abealon^  nbo  waa 
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not,  however,  fttlmitted  into  the  royal  pre- 
■MM  for  xlii.'  8pi^«  of  two  jMn.  Absalon, 
wearr  of  tliis  ciistrraee,  endeavourwl  to  pre- 
Taii  widi  Juub  lu  use  hia  iuiluencc  again 
with  Darid ;  and,  failing  in  his  reiftiests,  be 
itiiqiiitoosly  and  r«'ven;^t'funy  oaii^i  !  hi-iser- 
Taals  to  set  on  hr«  a  held  of  barley  belonging 
to  Joab.  The  minisier*  botravnr,  yidded  to 
ffar  whiit  bo  had  nfnscd  t<>  oiitrcftty  —  sa%v 
the  king,  and  interceded  wiili  him  for  hi«  son, 
«1m»  wm  aMOTdinglT  restated  to  fliTotir. 

The  hii^h  nnrl  itiiiMiion^  spirit  Ab=ii1oni, 
vliieh  had  been  imperfectly  repressed  under 
iiSeulrr,  now,  when  he  was  in  the  fall  stm- 
shine  of  his  father's  cotirt,  broke  forth  with 
eidour.  He  procured  a  splendid  equipage 
^diariota  and  honea,  with  fifty  men  to  mn 
beiofe  bim;  wfao»  as  needs  might  be,  ^mM 
•erre  for  use  or  show.  Thus  prepnif d,  lie 
began  to  eourt  the  people,  heantt)^  Uieix  le- 
gal conplatnlai  Usteni&g  to  their  social 
grierances,  aiid  even  saluting  witli  a  kiss 
each  person  who  cuiue  to  do  him  homage ; 
fallteliting,  at  the  same  time,  tbat  David  was 
Wampwortliv  in  hnving  appointed  no  one  to 
hear  and  reilress  wrongs,  and  that,  if  he 
vaie  judge  in  Ae  laadt  Jastiee  dioidd  be 
fully  and  impartifilly  .nlininisfi^ritl.  •  So 
Absalom  stole  the  hearts  id  the  children  of 
Ivad.'  When  he  had  adTanced  his  prepara- 
tions ('after  forty  years,*  pn.bably  I'dtir  yi  ars: 
see  Kennicott),  be  Mked  his  father's  per- 
miasioo  to  proceed  to  Hebron*  In  order  to 
pay  a  TOW  %vbicli  lie  Inul  promised  while  at 
Oeabor.  The  permission  was  granted.  Cjuit- 
tiag  Jcnsakm  with  200  cotifidenttal  friends, 
who  appear  to  have  been  i^j^norant  of  his  in- 
lenti'in,  he  sent  f^eeret  (levj>iitrhes  tliri.iip:lioiit 
all  the  tribes  of  l&riUL'l,  to  tlie  vlT>:(  t,  that,  on 
•  giveo  signal,  tliey  8houJ<l  all  di  rlure, '  Ab- 
salom r.-iguetii  in  Hebron.'  lie  also  suc- 
ceeded in  gaiuiug  tu  his  side  Ahithophcl  of 
Oilott,  ill  Judali,  whose  roimsels  David  tried 
to  eonntenrail,  by  inducing  Hushai  to  get 
into  the  confldcnce  of  Absalom,  in  order  to 
hetray  his  eeereta.  David,  however,  aware 
that  tfie  cnn-pir;:'-;-  was  most  f  trrnidable, 
quitted  Jerui>Mlcm,  wliich  his  traitorous  son 
oeenpied,  and  proceeded,  under  fhe  advfee 
of  Aliitbophe],  to  conmu-nco  lii-<  royal  fiine- 
tiona,  bj  taking  possession  of  David's  harem. 
A  eoimcfl  being  called,  Ahitbophel  offered 
to  take  a  force,  and  complete  the  war  by 
destroying  David,  to  which  Absalom  wickedly 
consented.  Ilushai,  however,  was  colled  in, 
who  advised  a  general  muster  of  troop<i,  so 
as  to  blot  ont,  not  David  on!v,  Vnt  fill  his 

CLTtisan^  This  plan  was  linaHy  ft  lopteil; 
lelligenee  of  which  determination  was  de- 
tpati^ht'd  to  David  by  Ifushfit.  A  fjrcat  battle 
was  fought  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  near 
flieJocdiiiB,  in  whidi  90,000  men  ielL  While 
yet  the  result  wni  in  sti<sppn=r,  Ab«nlom, 
harrying  along  on  a  mule,  in  the  ardour  of 
bald^  «M  eanght  *  in  the  dilek  boughs  of  a 
fvstt  oak'  (a  texebintfi  tree),  and,  hie  beitai 


going  from  under  him,  he  was  kft  sn«tpended 
from  the  tree;  on  hearing  which,  Joab  took 
three  darts,  nnd  thrust  them  thronirh  tlie 
heart  of  Absalom,  while  he  was  yet  alive  in 
Ihe  midst  of  the  oak;  thus  deliverinir  his 
royal  mtistcr  frorn  a  treasonable  son,  and 
taking  vengeance  on  one  who  had  set  his 
property  OD  fire.  Alter  diis,  aaastof  waa-^ 
ton  cruelty  to<tk  place,  —  Men  young  men 
that  bare  Joab's  armour,  compassed  about 
and  smote  Absalom,  and  slew  him.'  The 
news  of  the  youn^'  man's  deatli  wa.-H  borne  to 
the  king  (the  narrative  found  in  2  Sam. 
zviiL  10—33,  is  beantiiMly  graphic),  who, 
on  receiving  it,  was  much  moved,  and  went 
up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate  and  wept: 
and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  '  O  my  son 
Absalom  I  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  woidd 
(jihI  I  had  died  for  (iiee.  O  Absalom!  mj 
sun,  my  son!*  {2  Sam.  xviii.  U-j). 

A  reckless  ambition  was  the  chief  featuro 
in  Absah'Hi's  charnrtpr.  Tliia  ainbitioa 
prompted  hiiu  to  erect  a  pillar  in  order  to 
perpetuate  his  name  (Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  10, 
H;  (('inp.  3  Sam.  xviii.  lw>,  in  the  event  nf 
his  children  being  killed.  This  pillar  (of 
marble),  which  bore  die  name  of  Absalom's 
Hand  (n  fipiire  of  a  liand,  siinn<»ttnting  pil- 
lars of  this  kind,  denoted  power  and  skiii), 
waa  in  the  king's  dsle,  a  short  ^stance  from 
Jcrns:i!em.  That  which  is  now  shown  in 
the  vole  of  Jehosspbat  as  Absalom's  Pillar 
>~a  pymmidfll  etone  straetaie^ls  proved 
to  be  of  comparatively  recent  date,  by  its 
Ionic  colonnade,  though  it  may  stand  near 
the  same  place  where  Absalom  erected  the 
original  stmettire,  but  cannot  be  the  tomb  of 
that  pr!T!c<»;  fsinre,  in  2  Sam.  xviii.  17,  wo 
are  informed  thai,  immediately  after  tho 
buttle,  his  eoenies  '  took  Absalom,  and  cast 
him  into  n  jiit  in  the  wood,  and  laid  A 

very  jrreat  heap  uf  .stum.s  iiptm  him.' 

Absalom  erected  his  own  monument,  and 
was  buried  ignfrniniouvly  in  a  hole  iln^'  in 
haste.  He  tried  to  perpemate  his  fame  by  a 
Irillar— 'he  really  made  his  name  infamous 
bv  hi'^  n  bollion.  The  record  in  book^  tells 
its  tale  when  stones  and  marble  are  no  more. 
Personal  beanty  is  a  qnestlonable  good,  may 
prove  a  snare,  and,  when  di^^'raced  by 
wicked  acts,  excites  no  higher  feeling  than 
commiseration.  Absalom's  passions  wen 
his  master;  and  so  imperious  did  tliey  prove, 
that  they  made  him  raise  hin  impious  hand 
against  even  the  author  of  his  own  existence. 

ABSOLUTION  {L.  freeing  from)  is,  as 
a  word,  not  found  in  the  Bible;  but  ecclesi- 
asties  have  used  it  to  describe  a  scriptural 
fact ;  namely,  the  absolving  of  men  from  sin, 
or  from  tlie  penalty  of  sin.  It  is  undoubted 
tliat  llie  Saviour  gave  to  his  apostles  a  power 
to  remit  sins.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
that  power  can  be  learned  in  tio  other  way 
than  by  diUgently  studymg,  and  comparing 
togathcTf  the  pa:^  sages  of  Scripture  in  which 
ii  is  mentkmed.  Wiiboat  hen  entering  into 
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th*  dflteilt  of  die  rabject,  we  may  adduce,  as 
snfficient  for  our  prt>i>eut  purpose,  Uie  grvnt 
•ciiptund  priuciple,  that  no  one  can  forgive 
•in*  Imt  God  (Mark  ii.  7 ) ;  whenwe  it  ap- 
petn  thai  the  act  of  the  ^>08tles  in  reinittiuf 
sins  was  merely  niinisterial  and  declaratory. 
As  such  was  it  limited  to  those  to  whom  tlie 
ofTice  WAS  delegated.  Of  lliis  kind  ia  the 
art  of  Nuthoii  ('2  Sam.  xii.  13),  when  he 
aaiil  lu  ihe  rt'pKutant  David,  —  'The  Lord 
hath  put  away  thy  sin:  thou  shalt  not  die' 
(Miitt  xvi  19;  xt'iii.  John  xx.  Qfl).  If 
absoluuou  consisted  iu  actually  furgiYing 
■in*,  then  no  one  but  He,  who  knowing  the 
heart  knows  nlso  wLother  the  mind  lius  mine 
into  a  suitable  state,  can  forgive  oins.  If  it 
oonsieted  hi  remitting  the  penalty  of  ein, 
then  (nih-  }Te  who  know?  tlie  bf^arinpt^i.  ten- 
dencies, and  effects  of  bis  own  punitive  and 
femediel  measares,  eon  fotgive  tins.  If  it 
lay  in  t)ie  nri-iunncenient  of  pnrdnn,  tlicn 
can  that  announcement  be  made  by  man  onlj 
in  dioee  eaaee  in  which  he  mey  here  reeeiTed 
Epeciftl  fltUf^ation  fur  the  purpose.  The 
remission  of  sins  ia  obTiooaly  an  individiud 
fktvonr,  fneemneh  «•  it  has  a  relation  to  Uie 
state  of  an  individual's  soul :  and  ooiibe- 
qneuUy,  apart  from  a  formal  divine  com* 
miaaicn,  it  can  have  no  existenee.  Yet  diis, 
the  most  extrannlinary  of  all  eartlily  functions, 
have  men,  placed  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
claimed  to  exercise.  The  claim  should  be 
proved  befbre  it  ii  coneedftd,  and  it  is  not 
easy  In  see  any  very  close  connection  between 
ilia  two  prupobiiiuus — 'The  apostjes  for- 
gave  alns;*  *  therefore  A.  B.,  living  in  th* 
nineteenth  century,  has  ihf  powor  t  >  for^nve 
sins.'  There  is  here  n  greut  lo^^iciU  golf 
vhieh  eannot  he  filled  up  by  otlier  assump- 
tions —  snch  aa  that  A.  B.,  whoie  whole 
moaner  of  life  is  dissimilar  to  that  which  an 
•poatle  led,  is  a  spiritual  ■neeaieor  of  the 
apostles.  B'lt  if  the  inference  should  be 
allowed,  what  does  Uie  term  *  auoceasor' 
mean,  ndnheldoeaiCpniTet  Ifaliaeef 

trin=mittrc'l  Hpirinml  inflnnirr  is  intended, 
vou  must  t»huw  the  cowuieucemeut  of  that 
Uuet  and  ita  nnhrokan  oootinnaBea  down  to 
yourself;  which  can  iu  no  vray  be  done,  and 
which  cannot  even  be  attempted,  without 
begging  the  very  point  irixidi  haa  to  be 
l)rov»'d.  The  pricstliood  proves  its  priestly 
character  by  assiuning  that  priestly  character 
itaelf.  The  modem  doetrhie  tonehing  the 
power  to  remit  sins  is  one  vast  assumption. 

AB8TIM£NC£  (L.  keeping  /r<m),  the 
praetloe  of  aelf*denial,  either  occasional  or 
continaed.  Abstinence  took  its  rise  pnrUy 
in  those  notions  of  religion  which  represent 
the  Deity  aa  being  concihated  by  the  pain 
and  ptivatkm  wliich  his  creatozea  undergo ; 
partly  also  in  consideration?  connerted  witli 
health ;  tor  abstaining  from  gratiheaiions  in 
aertain  conditiona  of  the  body  aemo  to  sa> 
storf  it  tn  it-^  ordinary  «oimd7it"^s  nnd  vigour, 
es^ecmily  when  it  haa  been  impaired  by 


exeen.   So  far,  too,  aa  Am  foregoing  of  ov- 

diuory  pleosun-.H  may  ai  t  benefieiallv  on  the 
moral  feelings,  the  practice  of  occaaioual 
abstinenee  may  hare  been  enfoieed  by  eon- 

siderations  drawn  from  practical  religiun. 
But  al-stineuce  can  be  looked  on  in  uo 
higlier  hght  than  as  a  negative  gooti,  aneed* 
ful  remedy,  a  means  of  reparation ;  and  must 
disftppcar  ui  proportion  as  that  sanctity  of 
cliuructer  i!i  thought,  word,  and  deed,  is  pro* 
duced,  which  is  not  leiist  among  dim  aina 
and  tlie  ac  liIeveinoitH  of  the  gospel. 

Various  kiutls  of  aUcitinence  may  be  found 
in  tlie  Sacred  Seripturea.  In  Oen.  iz.  4» 
blood  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten,  as  containing 
tlie  life ;  an  inhibiiiuu  which  is  repeated 
Lev.  iiL  17,  fat  being  also  forbidden  —  (*  All 
the  flit  is  the  Lord's* ),  wliieh  was  to  be  burnt 
That  which  died  of  itself,  or  was  torn  by  wild 
beaata,  waa  not  to  be  eaten  (Lev.  xxiL  8). 
The  hollow  of  the  tliiph  v:n<  f  rl  i n  f«K>d, 
because  it  was  the  part  by  touching  wliich, 
the  angel  prevailed  in  wrestling  with  Jaeob 
(Oen.  xxxii.  OvJ).  Indeed  whole  classes  of 
animals  were  prohibited  (Clbaii).  (Lev.  xL) 
The  Hebrews  were  to  abstain  from  food  par- 
taken  on  occnsion  of  ididntrous  sacrifices; 
since  to  partake  thereof  would  bare  been  to 
give  an  mdireet  sanetion  to  the  pelltstiona 
of  Heatlieniam  (Numb.  xxv.  2,  $eq.  Exod* 
xxxiv.  10.  Ps.  cvi.  28).  Owing  to  the  mis* 
conduct  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  Aaron^a  sons, 
probably  in  indulging  to  excess,  wine  was 
forbidden  to  the  priests  when  they  were 
about  to  go  iulo  the  tabernacle  (Lev.  x.  9), 
When  any  man  took  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite. 
—  'He  shall  sepurnt**  hinT^plf  from  wine  and 
Strong  drink,  and  !>hali  drink  uo  vinegar  of 
wine,  or  vinegar  of  strong  dzink;  neitlMr 
shall  he  drink  any  liquor  of  grapf'',  nor  eat 
moist  grapes  or  dried :  all  the  days  of  his 
aepvadon  diaU  he  eat  nothing  dial  ia  made 
of  thf  vine-tree  fmtn  krniclF;  rvni  to  the 
hubk.'  The  Nazarite  wa«  also  to  abstain 
bam  ahaving  (Nomb.  vL  S— 19).  The  Ba- 

chabitos  absttiined  from  ^virin  am!  srr 'Tig 
drink  at  the  command  of  iheir  ancestor  Juua- 
dab,  a  man  of  ftsrvoit  piety  and  strong  teal 
(Jer.  XXXV.  C— 10.  2  Kings  x.  l."^). 

The  abstinence  from  certahi  kinda  of  food 
wfaidh  Oiey  had  praetiaad  vridlla  Jewa,  iIm 
primitive  converts  from  the  Jewish  Church 
to  Christianity  thotight  that  they  themselves, 
as  well  as  oonverta  from  Heathenism,  were 
still  boimd  rigidly  to  observe.  This  qiiaa* 
tion  troubled  tlie  early  church,  and  occa- 
sioned the  hrst  Christian  syuud  which 
iMembled  at  Jerusalem,  and  raUxed  the  ce« 
remouiul  bond  —  Inyirp  '  no  pn'ater  bunlcn 
tliun  these  necessary  tilings;  liiat  ye  ab&uuu 
from  meats  offered  to  idols,  and  tntm  Idoodt 
and  from  things  strangled,  and  from  fornica- 
tion' (Acta  XV.  2U).  The  decree  did  not 
tnfflee  to  bring  tlie  dispute  to  a  tenninatioii, 
and  nmr]\  bsifl  feeling  und  Dliberality  arose 
in  coudc^ueucti ;  which,  however,  ondex  tha 
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good  providence  of  God,  was  ruaJe  to  con- 
tribute to  abB  tnitm  of  dw  dranh  at  lufe; 

%s  may  appear,  if  we  consider,  as  one  of  its 
•fleets,  the  noble  and  comprehensive  defence 
of  reUgioaa  liberty  which  it  drew  from  tho 
a]-.n5it]e  Paul  (Rom.  xiv. :  sre  nl5?o  1  Cor.  viii.). 
Frum  another  quarter,  probably  from  ascetics 
ooaiwefrd  vilh  Hcatfaenism,  come  o  rcqnin- 
tnciit  of  Ab<^tinence  even  from  marria^, 
which  Paul  reprobates  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3—5 ; 
yAun  ho  lajo  down  die  general  principle, 
that  '  every  creature  of  God  is  good,  anti 
nothing  to  be  refused,  if  it  be  received  with 
thanksgiving.*  Asceticiiim,  however,  seems 
to  be  a  disease  which  is  incidental  to  man 
in  all  sta^'ta  of  civilisation,  and  nnder  all 
gv-ittms  of  religion;  mid  so  abstiiieuce  of 
vanous  kinds  has  been,  from  the  earliest 
time  till  now,  practised  and  enjoined  even  in 
the  visible  church  of  Christ,  as  of  pecidiar 
ofleaof  and  value  in  the  sight  of  Ood ;  not* 
TT-r^  %::m  lin^j;  tbe  clt-ar,  fall,  and  TTninistake- 
abk  opj^osition  of  the  great  apoiiUe  of  the 
GentOoa. 

ACACrA  (the  E^i/ptian  thorn),  the  proper 
name  of  the  wood,  termed  in  Scripture  Hhit- 
ftst, — a  word  whidi  it  a  mere  tnntfereneo 
of  the  sounds  of  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
tree,  Mimo$a  Nilotica,  was  called  Shittah  in 
Hebrew.  It  is  ftrequeutly  mentioned  in  the 
BiUe  aa  tnpplying  the  materials  out  of  wliidi 
articles  required  in  the  Mosaic  worsliip  w*'r#> 
auuld  (Lxod.  XXV.  5;  xxvi.  15;  xxva.  1; 
ZS3L  1 ;  XXXV.  7,  24;  xxxviL  1.  Dent.  x.  3). 
VatursHsts  distinguish  two  liinds  of  acacia, 
I.  the  Acacia  vera ;  and,  IL  the  Acacia  Am- 
Ucm,  Tbe  Septoaglnt  baa  translated  the 
Hebrew  word  very  oppropriately,  ns  *  incor- 
ruptible  wood;'  the  ciict  being  that  it  is  very 
dniable,  and  tfaenfore  eminently  ouiied  to 
the  purposes  to  whith  it  is  applied  in  tlif 
Bibk.  It  is  indigenous  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
TlieroiiiOl  Ibond  it  growing  wild  near  Mount 
SiaaL  The  Acacia  vera^  which  yields  the 
well-known  gum  Arabic,  has  spines  growing 
in  pair^.  It  forms  a  tree  thirteen  or  fourteen 
ft-et  high,  of  inelegant  appearance.  The 
Acacia  Arahlca  is  not  unlike  the  fonopr. 
The  wood  of  the  acacia  is  exceedii^ly  hard, 
yet  light.  When  it  is  old,  it  ia  aearif  aa 
Mack  ft^  rhniiv.  Tt  wrt=?  tlit^refnrc  intirh  es- 
teem*^ in  antiquity,  and  used  in  ship-build> 
ia^   BolaoialB  am  anqaaintad  wiA  Mtf 

thri.'''"'  hnndrpf!  ?ipcrir3  of  the  acaeiayWhltn 
inhabit  the  wanner  parts  of  the  worid. 

ACCHO  (H.  a»  m^otun)^  ibe  modem 
8L  Jean  d'Acre,  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
only  in  Jodg.  i.  81,  under  this  the  early  name 
of  tbe  town ;  bnt  in  and  after  the  time  of  the 
Xoccsbees  (i.  fi,  10)  it  was  called  Ptolemais 
(Acts  xxi.  7).  From  llie  passage  in  Judges, 
it  appears  thai  it  originally  formed  a  part  of 
lha  Miiloty  of  Aahar,  whieb  atioiehad  north 
and  e««twf»rd  from  \r<)nT!t  Carmel,  at  tlje 
fi>ot  of  which  Accho  lies;  and,  doubtless, 
ibo  namil  ■t—»i>gtt>  of  th*  uleea.  which  baa 


since  been  more  iban  ouc«  proved,  was  tlie 
cause  why  that  tribe  did  not  expd  tbe  origi- 
nal iuliabitants.  It  wan  anciently  a  lurj^ 
city,  with  a  hue  harbour^  protected  on  three 
aidea  lofty  faOlo,  of  whieb  Mount  Carand 
lies  to  the  south,  nmning  far  out  iut«i  the 
sea.  The  place  was  not  far  from  the  mouth 
of  dw  litde  river  Belne.  It  still  fimne  Ibo 
best  haven  on  the  Syri:iii  coast;  is  the  key  of 
Galilee,  and  the  termination  of  the  caravan 
line  whieb  extended  ftom  Damaseoa  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Emperor  Claudius  pre* 
sented  its  inhabitants  with  tlie  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  whence  the  place  no  pilred 
the  name  of  ColouiaClaudii  Caf^nri-i  (Joseph. 
Antifj.  xiii.  12,  2.  1  Maccah.  x.  .0(j ;  xi.  12). 
By  the  natives  it  is  still  called  by  iLei  origiuC 
name.  In  lb32  the  town  was  aeverely  in* 
jured  during  u  sit'ge  of  six  uiouiIh,  carried 
ou  by  Ibraliim  Pasha.  In  ItilU  Admiral 
Stopfoid  bombarded  the  plaee  for  anna  bomai 
when  it  was  laid  in  ruiaa  by  ibe  exploaion  of 
the  powder  magtizine. 

ACELDAMA  {C.  field  of  blood)  —  a  pieoe 
of  ground  which  had  before  been,  and  woe 
called,  '  a  potter's  field,'  ftom  aapplyiug  ma> 
teriale  for  putiery  —  recdved  diia  name  horn 
the  fact,  that  the  money  which  Judith  had 
received  for  betraying  Cliriiit,  and  which  he 
returned  into  tlie  hands  of  the  priests,  was 
expended  by  tliem  in  the  purchase  of  the 
prfMHid.  ns  a  buriid-plnce  for  fVcni  dis- 

taul  iuiuii^, — ou  the  ullegauou  iluii  llic  tiuny 
pieeea  of  allter,  being  the  price  of  blood, 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  the  temple  treasury. 
Thus  do  baseness  and  a  oertuiii  ndigious 
aernpulosily  aometimeo  go  together  in  the 
same  breast.  They  who  polluted  ihcir  .souls 
with  the  blood  of  Jesus,  would  not  soil  their 
handa  with  the  returned  bribe  with  whieli 
they  had  bought  thi-ir  viciini's  lifr.  The 
piece  of  land  was  of  »mn]l  value,  having 
been  exhausted  in  making  pottery  ware.  It 
lay  southward  of  Jerusalem.  There  still 
remains  on  the  spot  a  charnel-house.  Sii* 
perstition  gave  tlio  notion,  tliat  the  soil  de- 
atrayad  corpses  in  a  day  or  two ;  for  which 
pnrj>o9e,  shij)-! -  uN  of  it  wert?,  in  th**  diir- 
tticiilh  ceuttuy,  uousporleU  to  i'iiia  in  iluiy, 

in  oidav  lo  be  afnad  ovnr  ibe  famona  eemo- 

tcrv  there. 

ACUAN  (H.frt>u6^)  — called  in  IChron. 
iL  7,  *Adbar,  Ute  troubler  of  Israel ' — was  the 
son  of  CarTiii.  nf  the  tribe  of  Judah.  lie 
ventured,  in  spite  of  the  divine  prohibition 
( Joab.  tL  17),  to  appropriate  to  bimaelf  aoaae 
of  the  boo  I  y  (' tlie  accursed  tiling')  acquired 
at  tbe  fail  of  Jericho;  and  hence  brought  on 
^  laneUlea,  who  expeetecl  any  thing  but  a 
reverse,  a  severe  defeat  before  the  town  of 
Ai  (Josh.  vii.).  Ou  tliis,  a  kind  of  ordeal 
was  appointe<l,  in  order  to  aaoertain  who  the 
paraon  was  that  had  brought  the  divine  anger 
on  tbe  Israelites.  The  rei^idt  was  that  .^chau 
'  was  taken,'  who,  tliu^  fuuud  guilty  of  God, 
oonftaaed  hie  aio,  declared  what  aitielaa  ho 
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bail  secreted,  aiid  where  ihey  lay.  TUe  plim- 
der  WHS  louud ;  and  thot,  ftiU  proof  of  bis 
puilt  liciiig  hnd,  llie  unhappy  ninn  was  sfoncd, 
aud  tht'u  burued,  together  wiili  ihf  booty, 
■nd  bis  sons,  his  danghters,  his  oxt  n,  bis 
asses,  liis  bbeep,  tent,  and  a)I  tbai  Ik-  IkwI,  in 
ihe  valley  of  Acbor  {truuble),  in  the  valley, 
that  is,  which  was  after  this  avent  so  named ; 
tbii8  denoting  tin*  suil  ev<  nt,  with  its  cause, 
which  there  took  place  Qi>cc  Juab.  vit.  UHi 
oomp.  Hob.  ii.  19.  Isa.  Izr.  10). 

ACIIAIA  (G.)  — originally  termed  ^ffia- 
lea,  or  *  tbe  coast'  —  denoted,  iu  its  narrower 
application,  tbe  strip  of  bind  which  stretehea 
along  tlie  nortb-Mrest  of  the  PeloponueHus; 
but,  in  a  widor  scn^p,  indicated  the  <"n(ire 
country  of  (j recce  (except  Tbcsboly) ;  lu  liie 
tfma  to  which  tbe  nanativea  of  the  Nciv 
Testament  refer,  it  was  a  province  under  tbe 
government  of  Rome ;  having  given  name  to 
sJl  Greece  from  the  time  when  the  Aeha^ana 
took  Iho  It'ud,  iiii'l  llie  Arlirrnn  Irague  waa 
fonned,  iu  tbe  year  110  before  Christ.  Greece, 
nnder  the  Bomans,  was  atricUy  divided  into 
two  provinces,  Maccilnnia  and  Acliaia:  the 
lir«t  comuriMd  the  couutry  to  tbe  tuutb ;  tbe 
•eeond,  the  eountrj  to  the  aonA  of  a  line 
drawn  from  tbi'  i^tiui.-^  Arobracius  to  the  Sinua 
Maliacus;  that  is,  from  (he  Gulf  of  Arta  to 
that  of  Tola 

There  were  two  Unde  of  provinces  nnder 
the  HoiDrtT)  f-mpire  —  the  senatorial  nnd  the 
lUi^ai  iai.  A  senatorial  province  was  guvemed 
liy  a  proconsul,  appointed  by  the  senate;  aa 
impf-rml  province  wni  governed  by  a  pro- 
curator, appointed  by  Uie  emperor.  At  brt>t, 
Achaia  was  a  senatorial  province ;  Tiberius 
rhnnir^'d  it  into  mi  imporinl  one;  Iviit  it  was 
given  back  by  Claudius  to  tlic  senate.  To 
thia  latter  periodOalllo  belongs  (  Actssviii.  19. 
Itom.  XV.  26.  2  Cor.  ix.  2.  1  ThobS.  i.  7.  S), 
who  is  denominated  iu  tlie  Acta  proconsul, 
with  a  Strict  propriety,  which  proves  that  the 
author  wrote  from  actual  knowleilge,  in  a 
case  where  changes,  at  no  distant  intervals, 
might  have  convicted  an  impostor  of  fraud. 

ACIIMETHA  (C.  suutmer place),  a  forti- 
fied pl«cp  in  Mfdin,  thnt  some  it!,  ntifv  wiili 
Kcbataua,  tlie  ciiief  city  of  Media,  wiiieli  wua 

a  aiunmei's  reaideaee  of  the  Median  Unga 

(Ezra  vi.  2). 

ACTS  OJ;'  THE  APOSTLES,  THE.— 
A  woilc  which  ia  ooounonly  aoeoonted  the 

flflb  historicrtl  book  of  the  N'  w  Testanifnt, 
and  details  the  foundation  of  tbe  Christian 
ehiiroh  after  the  resnrrecUon  of  Christ  The 
lilies,  whicli  the  !-t  riptural  compositions  bear, 
rest  not  on  the  auUiority  of  the  authors  of 
those  books,  but  were  added  at  a  later  period. 
8o  the  title,  '  tlie  Acts,  or  doings,  of  the 
Apostles,'  has  in  itself  no  authority;  nor  in  it 
a  correct  descripiiou  of  tl>e  book  to  which 
His  prefixed,  since  that  writuig  relates  only 
a  part  of  the  aets  of  the  npo^tles;  after  a 
certain  period,  almost  exclusively  tliose  of 
TknL  lBdaad»  P^lcr  and  Paul  aca  tbe  c«o 


prenl  personages  which  appear  in  the  work  — 
IN  tcr,  from  chnp.  ii.  toxii.;  Paul,  fhrni  elm}), 
xih".  to  xxviii :  other  actors  are  only  ocrnsional 
and  subordinate.    Tbe  book,  iu  reality,  con- 
tains a  brief^  and  by  no  means  eompletc^ 
flcfonnt  of  thf  rise,  prowth.  and  spread  of 
the  primitive  cbureh  of  Christ    Its  con- 
tents, however,  tender  its  worth  inestimable. 
Though  it  does  imt  furnish  all  we  mjfrht 
desire,  we  do  not  mend  our  position,  bj 
gratoitooa  assnmptions  and  false  pretensioiia. 
It  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Chrimian,  as  well  as  tlie 
man,  to  take  Go<l's  bounties  sa  they  are 
olfered  to  him,  and  improve  them  to  the  at- 
most.    God's  wisdom  aud  goodness  are  fre- 
quently th  pliiyrd  even  more  in  withholding 
thii.li  ill  gn  JUj,'. 

Tlie  passitgea  arc  numerous  which  serve  tft 
show  ill  at  the  object  of  tbe  work  is  what  we 
have  indicatc«l;  but  tlie  words  of  tbe  risen 
Saviour  (Acta  i.  B),  — '  Ye  shall  receive 
power  nfter  tlmt  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  npon 
you,  aud  ye  aliall  be  witnest>es  unto  roe  both 
in  Jerusalem,  and  In  all  Judea,  and  In  8». 
mario,  and  unto  tlie  iittcnnost  part  of  the 
esrtli,' — set  forth,  at  tbe  same  time,  tlie  great 
object  of  the  apostles'  lives,  and  Ae  great 
purpose  which  the  autlior  of  the  book  bad 
before  him.  A  brief  outline  of  the  contenta 
of  *  The  Acts*  will  ahow  both  its  value,  and 
tlie  trutli  of  the  remark  we  lia%'e  just  made. 

Having  referred  to  the  fornn  r  trrntisc.  tliat 
is,  tlie  Gospel  according  to  bt.  Luke,  and 
piv'ii  aver}'  brief  summary  of  its  contents, 
the  amlior  proe<  <-ils  to  take  up  tin*  tlireud  of 
the  narrative  at  the  point  where  it  bad  been 
dropped.  And  here  the  importance  of  the 
work  appears  incalculnhh'.    The  scattered 
disciples  are  found  united,  ^'bai  has  brouglu 
them  together  f   Here  is  the  hinge  on  whicli 
tbe  history  and  tlie  fate  of  Christianity  tnnied. 
Uow  happy  a  thing  ia  it  that  we  have  tbe 
atatement  and  testimony  of  a  tmstwonhy  his* 
torian  I    Whence  grew  ihe  church  of  Oirist? 
From  visions  and  dreams  ?  —  from  fanati- 
cism ^ —  from  selfishness  ?  —  from  a  love  of 
power?    It  grew  from  a  fact:  tliis  was 
gniin  f<r  iT;iisturil  ?ced,  —  tbe  fuel  that  Clirist 
bod  risen  Lront  llie  tomb,  aud  sat  down  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  M  ujesty  on  high.  The 
writer  state??  most  explicitly  the  rcf^tinrrtion 
aud  ascension  of  Jesus.   He  adds  nsible 
prooft  of  his  exiatence  and  benign  activity; 
for  Jesus,  he  says,  'showed  himself  alive 
after  bis  pasaion  by  many  infallible  proofs^ 
beinfir  seen  of  the  disciples  forty  days,  and 
spiuking  of   the  things  pertaining  to  the 
kingdom  of  God'  (i.  3).    The  ascension  of 
Christ  Is  then  distinctly  narrated  aa  an  object 
of  eight.    Tlj'-re  follows  another  proof  of  the 
existf'nce  of  the  risen  Messiali,  and  of  the  con- 
cern he  took  iu  tlie  foundation  of  his  king- 
dom ;  for,  agreeably  to  his  promise,  the  Spirit 
is  poured  out  on  the  assembled  infant  chnrrh, 
so  that  its  members  could  not  doubt  tiiat 
thfiur  Master  was  aliva^  and  thatit  waa  hi* 
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tnd  God*9  will  that  tlicv  shoald  live  end  die 
fur  the  fimberauce  of  ilie  gospeL    The  im- 
portMW  wbidi  tb«  Apoadet  tttaehed,  from 
the  first,  to  their  position  and  work,  is  seen 
in  the  fact,  that,  before  erer  they  address 
ftiws<hsi  li»  tbeir  dotias,  tfiey  prooeed 
calmly  to  fill  up  their  body,  by  eJectiiipf  (hy 
lot)  one  in  place  of  the  traitor  Judaa;  so 
tfwt  tfke  original  ninnber  fixed  by  Jeaaa  might 
not  be  broken  in  upon,  but  there  might  be 
twelve  men  who  hail  *companicd  with  the 
Messiah  and  his  followers  all  the  time  that 
the  Lord  Jesns  went  in  and  out  amongst  OS, 
bftrinning  from  tlie  baptism  of  John  unto 
hi^  ascension.'    Mutthias  was  'ordained  to 
be  a  witness  with  ns  of  his  reaaiTCction.' 
Tlie  rffusiou  of  the  Spirit  is  made  an  ficofi«*i(in, 
hy  Pet«r,  for  couiineuciug  hia  proclamation 
of  the  goapeL   Ba  delivers  his  first  sermon, 
viuch  led  to  the  conversion  of  three  thoti'^nnd 
penona,  and  so  to  the  formation  of  a  Chris- 
tum dinrdi,  Aa  nsagea  of  wbieh  are  deaeribed 
in  an  interesting  manner  (i.  ii.).   The  apostles 
become  more  bold  and  active  in  preaching  the 
goepd  in  Jeraaalem,  and  in  eonaolidatiog 
the  infant  community,  not  without  resistance 
and  persecution  (iii.  vi.).    Then  the  con- 
doct  of  Stephen  is  narrated  —  his  activity,  his 
noble  spirit,  his  cruel  death  —  all  whicli  con* 
tribut»-J  greatly  to  strengthen  and  advance 
ll»e  caube  of  Christ  (vi.  5;  viii.  iJ).  The 
■rarder  of  Stephen,  and  the  general  persecu* 
t3onwhi<1>  fT)«ued,  alarmed  aud  senin'red  the 
disciples  ;  and  ilius,  departing  from  Jerusa- 
lem, fhey  began  to  preaeh  die  gospel  in  other 
parts  of  Palestin**,  partinilarly  at  Pninurin, 
through  Che  agencj  of  Philip  (viii.  3 — M)). 
FmI  bad  made  bis  first  appewaneo  at  die 
•toning  of  Sii-phen.     At  tlic  bctrinnint;  of 
ttia  ninth  chapter,  he  enters  once  for  all  uu  the 
laans,  breathing  oat  tbreaienings  and  slangh- 
•ev  against  the  disciples.    His  miraculous 
conversion  is  detailed  with  much  particularity 
(ix.  1 — 31),  which  prepares  the  way  for  ilie 
greatest  change  in  the  gospel  affairs  they  ever 
nnderwent ;  namHy,  tlip  a<hnissinn  of  the 
Oentiles  to  Christian  privileges.    Tiiis  revu- 
lotion  was  cot  eflTectad  withont  apeeial  inatm- 
mmtalftift     Peter,  after  nn(1pr!;nin!?  suitable 
inflanicaay  concurs,  and  takes  part,  in  Uie 
«ot1i  of  eonrerting  die  Heathen,  beginning 
with  Cor-'elins,  a  rcntnrion  of  Ctesarea,  and 
maintaining  the  propriety  of  his  coudnct 
belbre  die bnOtftfii  in  Jerusalem  (x. — xi.  18). 
Tlie  rinle  of  the  gO!?pel  extends.   The  fugitive 
disciples  proclaim  it  in  Pbenice,  Cyprus,  and 
Anttoch :  a  great  number  believe.    On  hear- 
ing this,  the  mother  church  at  Jemsalem 
sends  Barnabas  as  fnr  as  Antioch ;  who, 
bating  fulfilled  his  mission,  proceeds  to  Tor- 
aoa  to  aeeli  8anl,  wbom  be  brings  to  Antioch. 
The  twelfth  chapter  opens  with  th-'  inij>ris(,ii. 
mem  of  Peter  Iqr  Jting  Herod,  and  relates  the 
■ftfejiuft  (iiai»<i«iia8  of  dMt  i^osde.  Ha- 
rrvi  i^  punished;  and  Bud,  together  with 
BuumJmm,  begins  Mtlfft  «f6ntions  (xii.  20; 


xiii.  2)  in  TTrnthpn  cot!ntrif>s  ;  —  Salsmls  in 
Cypnis  being  the  first  recorded  place  wlicre 
diey  preached  die  word  of  God.  The  qnea- 
tion  of  ronipliance  with  tlip  Mnejiic  rite  of 
circumcision,  and,  generally,  of  what  obedience 
Obristiana  oired  to  Ae  law,  is  forced  on  Ibr 
considt'ration,  and  determined  at  Jerusalem, 
where  the  first  and  only  properly  constituted 
and  authoritative  coimcii  was  held;  who, 
unlike  all  succeeding  eonncils,  were  careful 
not  to  lay  any  imnecessary  burden  (xv.  iJH) 
on  tlte  church.  Paul  now  proceeds  still 
ftirther  into  Heathen  coontries,  going  aa  fiv 
as  Macedonia  niid  Crocrr,  and  ff>un(lii)cr  many 
churches.  IntL-udmg  lu  pay  a  visit  to  Kouie, 
Panl  feels  boimd  first  to  tisit  Jemsalem  (xiz. 
21  ;  XX.  22),  where  he  is  apprehended,  put 
on  his  trial,  and  at  last  sent  to  the  capital  of 
die  vorld.  Hera  be  ia  abruptly  left  by  the 
history  (xxviii.  31),  preaching'  the  kinj/^dom 
of  Cod.  Thus  the  declaration  of  the  Lm^ 
was  aeeomplished  (t.  8). 

The  book  naturally  dividea  itScIf  into  tWO 
parts  at  the  twenty-foiurth  verse  of  the  twelfth 
chapter ;  which  verse  may  be  considered  as  a 
point  of  transition  f^)m  the  first  to  the  second 
part.  The  first  part  is  sIho  more  miscellane- 
ous than  the  second,  having  any  subdivisions 
and tranaitional passages;  whereas  tlieaeeond 
possesses  more  tinity,  in  having  for  its  cen- 
tral figure  one  leading  personage,  Paul ;  and 
for  its  subject,  the  apoade'a  proceedings. 
The  narrative  follows  ]'retty  much  tlie  order 
of  events,  and,  in  points  of  chronology,  is 
generally  exact;  as  might  be  expected,  con« 
sirlrriii^'  thilt  the  writer  stnnil  iic:ir  to  the 
events  narrated.  Notices  aiul  murks  of  tliue 
are  found  inxviii.  11 ;  xix.  10;  xx.  6;  xxir. 
27;  xxvii.  U;  xxviii.  11,  ',]{).  The  entire 
piece  is  conceived  in  the  tone  of  friendship; 
being  clearly  designed,  not  only  to  narrate, 
but  to  explain  and  defend,  tlie  progress  of 
the  po^jH'l.  This,  however,  is  done  iit  a  fair, 
in)purtial,  atid  trulliful  maimer.  The  writer 
was  obviously  a  believer,  and  as  such  has 
written.  Nor  is  tln-re  visihlc  an  nmhic  lean- 
ing to  any  one  of  the  primitive  heralds  of 
Christianity.  If  Paul  occupies  the  latter 
part  of  the  book,  Peter  is  the  leading  fharnctpr 
in  the  former  part.  But  nothing  can  show 
mors  atrikingly  that  the  book  is  unfinished, 
thnn  tlnit  the  life  of  neither  Pt  trr  imr  raid 
is  brought  to  a  termination.  Of  Peter,  except 
in  ebtp.  xr.  7,  U,  we  bear  no  more  after  the 
record,  xii.  19;  namely,  that  the  apostle, 
having  escaped  from  lierod,  '  went  down 
from  Judea  to  Oesarea,  and  there  abode;* 
while  Paul  is  left  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  Wo 
cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  resist  the 
feeling,  that  it  is  only  u  fragment  witli  which 
we  have  to  do  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
1 1  is  hanlly  to  he  lu  li.nt'd,  that  a  writer,  srlio 
had  detailed  at  K-ngiii  Paul's  conduct  and  ita 
eflbcte  in  Athens,  should  bare  Tolnutarily  left 
all  but  unfold  the  ypt  n)ore  imi'ortant  influ- 
ence which  he  exerted  in  iiuwe  —  au  im< 
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prubftbility  wJiieli  is  nituli  ifirroixvil  liy  ihc 
Citct,  UiAt  the  writer  was  united  wiiii  Paul  in 
the  bonds  of  bnimo  IHendsliip,  m  well  m»  of 
tLe  gnspt'l.  Mo»t  uaUiral  it  tlint  he 
■hould  have  continaed  his  narrative  till  tho 
dwiMM  of  Pant,  whish  woaM  hate  formed  « 
■uiUiblc  tenniuation  of  hia  work. 

It  woutd  Mem  tb«i  the  author  must  hare 
been  inlmnpted  in  the  pnseeatioiii  of  hit 
tuk.  Wimi  interruption  ho  natural  as  his 
own  death?  iScarcely  any  thing  leas  would 
hare  been  allowed  to  bring  tlie  narrative  to  a 
■widen  tenninatioD.  And  a  sodden  termi- 
nation points  to  an  unforeseen  and  inevitable 
cause.  The  life,  tlieo,  of  a  man  is  the  hmit 
of  tlie  work.  But  there  are  evidenees  in  die 
work  of  t!  1  pr  Ti  of  an  eye-witness.  It  mui«t, 
then*  be  wiUtiu  the  threescore  years  and  ten 
of  eome  one  who  waa  eoniemporaiy  with  d^e 
events  narrated.  These  events  thw^c  from 
Si  iu  0-4^  A. D.:  eonsequeally  the  bonk  was 
written  within  die  thhrd  quarter  of  the  fiiat 
cetifnn . 

We  may  probably  approach  somewhat 
ttearer.  Pan]  eame  to  Rome  in  the  spring  of 
02,  A.D.  and  remained  two  whole  yeara 
teaching — that  is,  till  tlie  spring  of  04.  Now, 
in  June,  64,  Bome  was  burnt  by  Nero;  who, 
to  cover  Ills  crime  and  foUy,  began  to  pene* 
cntc  the  Christians.  f>o  iinportanl  an  event 
would  not  have  been  uiuuied,  especially  m 
Iha  thread  of  the  narrative  is  brought  very 
near  it,  bad  tlie  writer  then  been  iihve. 
Consequently  the  last  hand  must  have  been 
pat  to  die  wridnf  before  mid-aommer,  and 
afli  r  spriiipr,  fl  I.  Inrlectl,  tlie  concluding 
verses  look  very  hke  a  hasty  summary,  drawn 
np  under  the  preaenre  of  aome  unexpected 
event;  —  a  fact  which  will  appear  obvioiiH  to 
the  reader  if  he  compares  the  long  detail 
ghau  of  the  voyage  to  Bome,  with  the  far 
more  important  matter,  —  the  preaching  and 
influence  of  Paul  in  the  imperial  city. 

There  is  a  foot  mentioned  in  the  book 
which  speaks  for  a  similar  period  to  tlint 
whirli  iTf  have  already  fixed.  In  Acts  viii.  20, 
the  Phiii&uue  city  Guza  tiaid  to  be  '  desert,' 
iu  ruins.  From  Josephus  (Jewiah  War,  jj. 
18,  1),  we  know  that  the  place  was  destroyed 
iu  the  reign  of  Nero,  a  short  time  before  the 
aiega  of  Jemaalem.  Now,  Vespasian  came 
into  Judca  A.D.  07.  Before  this  dale,  tlien, 
Gaza  was  destroyed.  But  if  Uie  writer  noticed, 
in  paarinf,  the  Iket  that  Oaia  waa  in  niina 
when  he  wrote,  much  more  wouM  Ik:  have 
made  similar  statements  in  reluuou  to  the 
ikr  more  important  and  intmeatiug  places  of 
Jarasalem,  of  which  he  speaks.  The  infer- 
ence is,  tliat  the  city  was  standing  when  the 
work  was  composed.  Jerusalem  was  de- 
ttro}«db7TitnB,8ept7di,A.D.  70.  Whence 
we  ore  brought  to  the  conrhision,  that,  to 
the  period  between  UU  aud  <  U,  the  Book  of 
Acts  may  be  aafely  rebirad  —  a  condnaion 
whi'  h  is-  favoured  ■^  oiirurrcntly  by  the  scvcnj 
liueii  ol  evidioce  which  have  been  adduced. 


Liikr,  tho  irritpT  of  the  third  Gospel,  ia 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Aeta  of  the  Apoatlea.  Thia  waa  the  opinion 

of  til  ■  .iTscient  church.    Eu.'^ehius  places  it 
among  the  books  which  were  aniversallj  re- 
oeiTed  aa  andientie  and  eredtble.  Writers  in 
the  second  century  ujakc  obvious  refertuces 
to  the  work.    The  fathers  of  the  church, 
ttom  die  time  of  Irennna  (bom  at  Smyrna, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  century), 
expressly  quote  the  Acts,  and  speak  of  it  as 
written  by  Luke.    The  writer  of  Luke's  Gos- 
pel wrote  dM  Aota  aiaob  There  is  betwnaa 
the  two  works  ft  general  agreement  of  man- 
ner and  diction  which  bespeaks  the  same 
hand.    TheOospc-l  and  the  Aoui  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  sfinie  Theophilun.    The  Book 
of  Acts  refers  to  the  Oosiici  (i.  1)  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enforce  the  iufcrenee  that  tliey 
li'-itli  camv  fr'>m  mi>-  ]n'X\.    Indeed  the  two 
are  only  parla  ot  one  wurk«  which  origmally 
was  not  divided,  nor  diatingoiahed  by  sepa- 
rate titles,  but  formed  a  general  hislonral 
narrative,  wliieh,  following  the  substance  of 
ttie  introdnetoiy  veraea  of  the  Gospel,  miglit 
have  been  termed  '  An  accurate  account  of 
tilings  that  have  come  to  pass  among  the 
Christians.'   In  this  view,  the  terminating 
lines  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  commencing 
lines  of  the  Acts,  arc  only  transitional  words 
employed  iu  pa-s^iug  uu  from  the  lirht  tu  the 
second  part  of  the  general  treatise.    If,  then, 
Luke  wrote  the  Gospel  called  uAer  his  name, 
the  probability  is  tliut  he  wrote  the  Acta  also. 
The  wfher  aertainly  does  not  give  his  anma; 
bnt,  in  the  sccotuI  part  of  the  second  book 
(the  Acts),  he  speaks,  in  coouectioa  with 
Paol,  in  the  first  person  plnral— diiis  (xvL 
10),  'After  Paul  had  seen  the  vision,  we  en- 
deavoured to  go  into  Macedonia'  (see  also 
SX.5— 15;  XzviL  1—37).  Unquestionably 
some  passages  were  written  by  an  eye-witness. 
Besides  those  just  referred  to,  see  xxi.  I — 18; 
xxviii.  15.    Who  was  this  eye-wimess  ?  The 
person  who  wrote  *  the  former  treatise.'  This 
is  reputed  to  be  Luke.    The  cnlonriiiiT  under 
which  Christianity  appears  m  die  AvL^  n,  smui 
to  be  sndi  as  shows  Uiat  its  writer  w  as  an 
E'ssocinte  of  and  fellow-worker  with  Paul. 
Now,  iu  Col.  iv.  14,  we  read,  *  Luke,  the  be- 
loved  physidau,  greets  yoou*    In  Philem. 
ver.  24,  Lucas  i**  reckoned  nmonjr  Paul's  ft  1- 
low-labotirers ;  and  iu  2  Tim.  iv.  1 1,  are  the 
words  'only  Lobs  is  with  ma;*  tbai  la,  at 
Rome,  during  his  imprisonment  (see  2  Tim. 
L  8).   Whence  we  learn  that  Luke  was  a  co- 
operirtor  widi,  and  indmate  ftfend  of,  the 
apostle.    "We  cannot,  however,  hence  infer, 
that  therefore  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.     The  utmost  that  the  evidence 
before  ns  authorises  is,  that  Luke  may  hava 
h'-fu  its  author.    Indeed  too  rnuch  fstrrss 
and  luipormnce  have  been  laid  on  tiie  point 
of  fixing  a  name  to  aaeh  individual  book. 
Sometimes,  when  ft  name  has  been  gained, 
it  is  httle  more  than  a  mere  name.   A  name. 
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bo>wever,  is,  in  sach  r  rase,  only  of  vnliie 
when  It  repres«nt«  certain  facts  and  ideas, 
whidi  enable  as  to  judge  of  the  credibility  of 
in  anAKir;  but  of  Luke,  and  of  other  alleged 
aotltors,  we,  in  onr  nctiml  state  of  knowledge, 
Jcnow  too  little  to  umke  any  certain  inference 
frooi  hn  pmonal  position,  qnalitias,  and  his- 
tory. Nor  nee-l  ilie  Christian  be  oneaMy  at 
these  remarks,  if  ouly  he  is  concerned  more 
for  realities  lluttl  names.  The  credibility  of 
the  bo"k  in  rjnestion  i**  hf^yond  a  ilmibt.  If 
•0*  we  have,  indepCEUdtitilly  of  any  personal 
mmmm,  that  tat  ffMng  a*  wliieh,  snob  naroa 
cotild  only  be  of  valne  to  us.  We  must  dis- 
tiu^uish  between  the  credibility  of  a  booki 
mai  iha  credibility  of  meiL  Of  the  aaoond 
we  may  have  few  or  no  nicnns  of  judging. 
A  bodi  eaines  with  it  ita  own  justiUcation, 
or  its  oiwii  coodaiiiDstKn.  The  efidenea  in 
the  rase  is  wriUon  in  every  pape,  and  ofton 
foand  in  words  and  things  which  are  iar  be* 
yond  die  reaefa  of  artifloB  or  fraud.  If,  for 
instance,  the  rcailer.  by  stiiil\Iii_r  mir  roftT- 
Aosa,  ahoald  be  satisfied  that  the  passages 
in  ^vMsiioD  iBsitated  from  an  eye-wituess» 
he  will  have  little  need  to  be  concerned  whe- 
ther he  can  name  the  author,  or  fix  the  exact 
age,  of  the  book.  It  is  very  certain,  that,  as 
BO  name  eoald  maks  •  Iwolt  omUlile  whidl 
was  in  it^i  ront^'nt'^  incredilde,  so  a  credible 
boc»k  ueteils  uo  aaiiieaucaliou.  Aad  it  is 
equally  obvioos,  that  this  svidoDce  of  crodl* 
bilitv,  f«rnnd  in  the  {.'•"neral  tone  and  character 
id  a  U>oi(,  is  one  wkicU  addresses  the  head 
aad  Ilia  haait  of  avsiy  intelligent  reader,  and 

<"-rnn»s  for  the  gospel  a  ready  recognition 
among  uiaokindi  whereas  argnnients  derived 
fiwB  qostions  of  aadmrship  and  eriticisni 
are  exrln>iv!y  f'^r  scholars,  being  in  theni- 
aelve^,  whatever  they  nay  borrow  from  au- 
diority,  destituta  of  logical  force  with  the 
great  bulk  of  men,  since  tlie  grriil  bulk  of 
men  are  qoile  incapable  of  making  those  in- 
dtvidoal  investigations  which  give  to  scho- 
lastic evidence  all  it^  vahie. 

The  credibility  of  the  things  narrated  in 
the  Acto  will  appear  the  stronger,  if  we  give 
nana  altmtrrn  to  the  sources  whence  the 
writer  composed  his  narmtive.  Tlje  author 
appears  to  have  made  use  uf  written  docu- 
aMnta,  emanating  either  frum  his  own  ])ea 
or  from  the  pen  of  otln  rs.  Tlins,  in  clmp. 
XT.  23 — ^S^,  we  have  a  very  valuable  and  very 
InlBi  eatiBg^  jparhaps  the  oldest,  written  doeu- 
ment,  -  insi  rr-  I,  xn  ull  aj)penriinf  o,  as  it  w.is 
iasoed,  —  uaiuelj,  the  letter  written  by  the 
apoatlaa  asseniUed  In  eoimcil  at  Jerusalem. 
In  chap,  xxiii.  20 — oO,  is  nnothrr  uiii^'inul 
lattex  —  that  of  Claudius  Lysios  to  I  clix, 
lanahing  Paul.  Many  things  the  writer  may 
have  had  before  him  in  the  form  of  tioi»  s,  or 
have  reosived  by  word  of  mouUi  from  otljers; 
bat  it  Is  obvious  diat  be  dealt  fairty  with  his 
mterials,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  own  vigor- 
ons  mind,  infused  into  tliem  one  ^enfrnl 
character.  Pasaages  are  found  which  bespeak 


their  own  patemi'fv.  The  p  i  .  of  Peter 
(ii.  14,  seq.i  iii.  1*2,  s«f.;  iv.  b,  net/,}  T.  ^9, 
se^.)  are  quite  ebaraeteristle.  This  Peter  is 
obviously  the  Peter  of  tlie  Gospels.  Not  less 
characteristic  of  Paul  is  his  noble  speech  at 
Athens  (xvii.  22,  »eq.).  With  equal  confi- 
dence we  reft  r  uny  reader  ol  his  Epistles  to 
the  beautiful  address  with  which  he  took 
leave  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  (xx.  17 — 3.'^). 
What  can  be  more  Patiliue  than  the  erophatie 
word'*,  —  *  T  have  coveted  no  man's  silver,  or 
gold,  or  apparel'  ?  The  entire  twelfili  chap* 
ter  may  lutve  been  taken  from  smaa  written 
accr.  iTir  (if  Peter:  its  portieidarity  shows  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  circumstanoeai 
and  is  beyond  the  reaeh  of  impostove. 

This  buok  bus  been  subject*  <l  to  a  very 
close  and  minute  examination,  in  conuectioa 
wiOi  Panl's  Epistles.  The  doty,  begun  by 
PhIov  {  Horic  Ptuilina),  li;is  Im  i  n  rompleted 
by  Tait.  The  result  is  emiueuily  favourable 
to  the  credibility  of  both  the  Acts  and  the 
Episilp<? ;  for  tiumeri  111*1  instaiircs  of  minute, 
accidental,  and  tinobvioiu  agreement  have 
been  dieeovered  by  these  erilies,  which  put 
the  idea  of  falsehood  and  fabrication  out  of 
the  question.  But,  if  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles is  worthy  of  belief,  the  Chiistian  reli- 
gion is  a  UkU,  aa  well  as  a  qratem  of  divina 
truth. 

Wuhm  tlie  space  of  tiiirty  years  after  the 
death  4rf  Clirist,  the  gospel  had  been  eaniad 
to  nJl  parts  of  the  civilisei?,  n"t^  to  no  small 
portion  of  the  uncivilised  world.  Its  pro- 
gress and  its  triomphs  wers  not  ooneealed. 
Its  preat  transnrtions  were  not  *  doTtf  in 
a  corner.'  It  had  been  preached  in  tlie 
most  splendid,  powerful,  and  eompt  elttes. 
ChurcliL's  wore  nlready  founded  in  Jera.sn- 
lem,  Antioch,  Corinth,  Ephesus,  Philippi, 
and  at  Borne.  The  gospel  bad  sfMread  in 
Arabia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  M.i.  t'ilon,  Italy, 
and  Africa.  It  had  assailed  the  most  mighty 
existing  institutions ;  it  had  made  its  way 
over  the  most  formidabSe  barriers;  it  had 
encountered  the  most  deadly  and  mali^ant 
op|>03ition ;  it  hod  travelled  to  the  cupiud, 
and  secured  snch  a  hold,  even  in  the  impe- 
riiil  city,  ft"?  to  moke  it  certain  that  it  would 
liuuiiy  overturn  the  estabiiHhed  reUgion.  and 
seat  itself  on  the  ruins  of  Paganism.  Within 
thirty  yenrs  it  had  sctth'd  the  point  thnt  it 
would  overttun  every  bloody  altar ;  close  every 
Pagan  temple;  bring  nnder  its  inflnsnee 
meu  of  office,  riink,  and  power;  and  thnt*  the 
biiniK  rs  of  tlie  faith  would  soon  stream  from 
tlie  pnlaoes  of  the  Gesars.'  All  this  would 
bo  ac'coroplished  by  tlie  instrumentality  of 
J  ows  —  of  Ashermeu  —  of  N  aaarenes.  They 
had  neither  wealth,  mmies,  nor  alliss.  With 
the  exception  of  Paul,  they  were  men  w.iK 
learning.  They  were  taught  only  by  Pruvi- 
vence;  snned  otUy  with  the  power  of  Ood. 
The  success  of  the  gospel  never  has  been, 
and  never  eon  be,  accoutited  for  by  any  other 
suppottitiou,  than  that  it  had  God  for  its  au- 
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tbor,  trnth  for  its  substarK^o,  liutnftn  nntnre 
for  its  advocate,  and  etenud  life  for  itB  boon* 
If  the  ChriBtian  religion  be  not  trae,  th« 
ehange  vrought  by  Uie  twelve  apostles  is 
thp  mmt  inpxplicfiMe,  mysterious,  and  wou- 
dorfiil  ov.-nt  tliiit  has  ever  been  witnessed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Admit  the  accounts 
fiiniislifd  in  this  writin^:^-  the  estalilish- 
ment  of  the  gospel  iu  tlie  wurid,  as  well  as 
tfte  clumgw  which  society  undement,  are  all 
clpur  oad  etsy  to  be  understood  :  denv  them, 
and  yon  hne  the  greatest  revolution  that 
aoeiety  ever  imdefwent,  and  th«  rabUnwl 
liriigiou<4  truths  tluit  ever  dawueil  on  nifn'f 
minds,  tutaccounted  for  and  uiiuxpiamed. 

The  period  over  whieh  the  hooli  ti  Ade 
extends,  from  31  to  (U.  A.  1>.  etiibracfs!  tlie 
following  Eomau  emperors :  —  1.  Tiberius, 
who  reigned  from  19tfi  Augxist,  xiv.  to  10th 
March,  xxxrii.;  2.  Caligtila.  to  t1i<  24ih  Jan. 
xli.;  3.  Claudius,  to  the  13Ui  Octubcr,  litr.i 
4.  Nero,  to  the  0th  Jnnc,  Ixviii. 

It  te  impoedhle  to  write  the  last  date  with- 
ont  expressing  a  rp?ri  t  that  the  hi^^tory  of 
the  church  should  have  been  broken  otr  at  so 
early  a  period.  We  may,  howi  vi  r,  takeeom- 
fort  in  the  thouj,'lit,  lliat,  hud  it  been  con- 
sistent with  the  wise  oud  beiitgn  purposes  of 
Providence,  a  fall  and  complete  history  would 
have  been  written,  niul  hnnded  down;  nor 
should  we  have  been  left  to  lind  our  way, 
•ImoBt  unaided,  fttnn  the  laet  qnsrler  of  ^ 
first,  to  the  middh'  of  the  si"(  ond  rentnry  —  a 
period  of  the  greatest  importnace  for  the 
ehnreh,  when  firet  it  wm  left  to  fight  aingte^ 
hnndeil  witli  the  powers  of  darkness.  Yet 
such  is  the  intrinsic  and  resistless  power  of 
truth,  it  emerged  from  the  dark  and  fearful 
•Irnu'u'l'"  vir-torious. 

ADAM  {  rrd  earth)  wns  originally  the 
individuiil  nuuie  of  the  lir^l  uiiiti,  hut  afler- 
werde  wm  netondlj  applied  to  denote  the 
rare.  The  acconnt  whirh  is  f!;iveii  in  Gen. 
i.  ii.  of  the  creation  of  Adun,  is  not  to  be 
legmrded  as  a  legend,  nor  a  eynibol,  nor 
the  translation  of  an  hierojrlyph,  bnt  ns  the 
earliest  tradition  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  woild  and  iti  inhabitants;  tnd,  conse- 
qnently,  the  best  acconut  which,  afltr  ilne 
diligence  and  care,  the  writer  ooiUd  give  of 
ftese  .stupendously  importnnt  erenta.  The 
view,  accordin!/ly,  takes  its  shape  and  colour- 
ing from  the  ideas  and  associations  prevalent 
in  the  minde  of  die  beat  informed  penons  at 
the  time  when  it  was  written  —  a  state  of 
intellect  and  feeling  which  does  not  involve 
infallibility,  but  will  be  regarded  with  respect, 
and  studied  witli  care,  by  every  lover  of  tnidl, 
fl«?  involving?,  not  only  the  earliest  informa- 
tion of  on  hiMtorteal  nature  that  we  possess, 
hut  atao  anch  information  aa  thoae  who  were 

leait  remote  fmm  tlie  events  in  question 
were  aUe  to  gatlter  and  hand  down.  It  is 
easy  to  coneeive  that  Adam  himaelf  woidd, 

cithor  directly  or  indirectly,  posscH  murh 
Itnowledge  on  the  great  ehange  which  the 


prodtirtion  of  the  present  earthly  arranj?e- 
ineui  oi  thing*  oauaedi  and,  in  tiu>  then 
frnli  snti  naelaked  enriosity  of  roan,  his 
knowledge  would  be  eagerly  sought,  and  dili- 
gently transmitted  by  his  descendants.  Nor 
must  the  fact  be  omitted,  that  fragments  of 
traiUtion,  in  other  primeval  nationa,  eonenr 
substantially  'with  the  Biblical  aeconnt.  If, 
indeed,  we  look  into  thi:i  accouui  in  the 
eii|»eetatioa  of  finding  nothing  but  ahanloia 
trnth,  we  may  butlVr  some  disappointment: 
equally,  if  we  do  not  penetrate  through  the 
oovexing  to  the  aabeteaee,  diMingniafaiBg 
the  foot  and  die  thought  from  its  mere  invest- 
mani,  wa  may  form  false  conceptiona.  But 
legaid  the  namitive  aa  an  aeeooniof  emliott 
from  an  earthly  point  of  view,  —  a>  contem- 
plated by  a  htmMn  mind  and  told  bj  a  human 
tongue,  placed  near  dM  eventa  apdcen  of;  ai^ 
having  peculiar  advantages  of  a  higher  gui- 
dance,—  you  will  find  information  no  less 
true  than  useful,  while  it  is  of  the  deepest 
interest  and  greatest  spiritoal  value. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  minrl,  tbnt  the 
Bible  does  not  profc^^i  to  be  u  nmuitid  of 
knowledge  in  tlie  physical  sciences,  but  to  be 
the  srent  repository  of  religious  light  It  is, 
tlierefoie,  spiritual  truth  whieh  it  always 
time  to  eoBvey;  and  itapeaka  of  otiher  lkbog» 
only  so  far  as  tliey  may  be  n'-i^fnl  iri  convey- 
ing  or  illustrating  this  spiritual  truth.  The 
meaaage  from  on  high  to  its  writers  was 
purely  vf  n  r  difrious  kind:  tlie  earthly  shell 
in  which  they  of  necessity  enclosed  it,  i«,  aa 
of  the  earth,  perishable.  The  adnd  of  the 
Spirit  it  is  that  we  are  concerned  to  know; 
and  therefore  our  great  business  is  to  sever 
tlie  human  from  tlie  divine;  to  learn  to  re> 
cognise  and  revere  religions  truth  in  the 
midst  of  its  earthly  eonPomiiinif« ;  to  evolve 
the  element  of  iuhpiratiou  trotii  ine  baser 
elements  with  n^kieh  it  is  necessarily  blended. 
'  The  pearl  of  fnrst  price '  lies  hid  in  a  6eld, 
where  tliose  who  would  be  divinely  rich  muat 
dig  nnceasin^y; 

We  will,  howevfr,  nttempt  to  ft'seertain, 
somewhat  definitely,  the  point  of  view  from 
whieh  the  aoeount  of  the  origin  of  onr  apeeiea 
oii'.'ht  to  be  contemplated.  '1!  it  r«<::n  nf 
view  must  obviously  not  be  our  own ;  fur  we 
are  separated  by  dionaanda  of  years,  aad 
equally  by  an  entire  world  of  ii«-\v  circoro* 
stances,  from  tlie  record  and  from  the  events. 
Otir  difference  of  position  must  change  the 
appearance  of  the  objects.  Every  historiral 
record  has  its  parallax  ;  which,  reversinfj  the 
aiitronomical  law,  increases  in  the  direct  ratio 
of  lt8dit-tan<  c  irom  the  obsorver.  The  farther 
we  rer<'dt;  from  liistKrioal  events,  tlie  less 
does  our  vit4i(m  of  ihoni  corres])ond  with  that 
of  contemporaries.  Ilcnce  it  is  clear  thM 
theirs  is  not  merely  the  beat,  but  the  only 
right  position.  Accordingly,  we  must  study 
their  eirenmstaneea  and  didr  atalaa  of  arind; 
nnd  so,  takinfjf  onr  stand  in  tlieir  place,  lo  .k 
at  objects  which  the  poa^  iu  each  ease,  oHera 
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Ift  «mr  BOlioe.    It  ia»  M  oOB^equrnce,  with 

the  t  \**<.  not  of  F.wrop»'nii«  ct  (lie  uiiif  teenlh 
ceuiiirv  aiter  C  hrist,  lua  wtih  liitisi;  til  East- 
ems,  of  centurit's  on  rentiirits  lictorf,  iliatWS 
^ould  Pfntly  tin*  Mosaic  rrconl  of  tlif  rrra- 
tioQ.  We  jxuj  go  further,  and  add,  that  as 
ilw  wriiar  litefelf  appearg  to  htm  wiittia 
in  tlic  5^>irit  of  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world, 
•o  in  dirxn,  ill  the  Loory  mittta  of  a  prinieTal 
•Btiquity,  moM  W$  ttlce  OWr  MMMit  if  «« 
vr.  iiid  righdy  eoi&pmliHid  lliiB  fint  BiUifial 
narraiiTa. 

If  we  look  into  dw  WMifOM  wheoee  the 

writer  drew  his  account,  we  may  hnd  aid 
towards  a  right  conception  of  its  import 
That  they  were  partly  documentary  appears 
certain  ;  equally,  that  dw  dociiiiient.s  were  of 
a  tMofokl  kind.  As  they  are  t^s  f  I  i  in  tlieir 
OMiiire,  so,  most  probably,  had  tii*'y  u  twofold 
ovifrin.  Certainly,  tliey  have  produce<l  a 
fwof«'1il  (l»=-rription  of  nvntinn  ;  a  fact  of 
which  the  reader  may  easily  satislj  lamseU^ 
TbcM  two  iMdiiifr  doeoments  are  disdn- 

p7tT*hcd  rliipflrltT  flip  rtnuH'S  n?('d  to  (lrsi|;iiftt»? 
the  Divme  Being ;  who,  in  one,  is  deuomt- 
naied  £UMm  t  m  tbo  other,  Jehomh.  Odier 
document-  niay  Lav*-  fiirui-Lcd  i mittiliMtii.n'^. 
The  dociuuents,  whatever  they  were,  caunoi 
Imm  «atiated  in  writing  mneh  before  the  liiiie 
of  Milse.H  (Books);  whence  we  are  led  to 
•ee  that  iheir  subtitance  must  have  come 
dowit  to  tlie  cutupUer  by  tra«liUon  —  from 
aonlh  to  mouth,  and  so  be  liable  to  some 
degree  of  <•« .louring.  Tlie  trtttjunission,  how- 
ever, lii'  ilaaied  by  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  the  times,  end  by  the  iiiu<-n.>due9a  of 
t!i<-  iirpi<  Still  more  was  it  fiu^ilitjiicd  pro- 
bably by  pit  Uire-writiog,  whith,  beyond  a 
doubt,  exiMied  in  the  Murlieat  ages ;  and  not 
imi'n^liiitityl.Trndp  irifii'riprion'^,  rtjt  in  --tones', 
or  on  tlie  living  rock  —  a  pratrtice  to  which 
dw  East,  and,  not  least,  die  Arabs,  were  ais 
custf/nii  d.  in  primeval  tinit  s.  It  is  ♦  usy  to 
aee  )iow  hoturces  of  infomatiou  such  as  Lhes>e 
vonld  give,  not  only  abne,  bin  a  eertain  form 
and  f'lia)>e,  to  the  nurralive,  which  nii^'ht  in- 
deed U»\e  entire  and  untouched  great  facts 
sad  truths,  but  still  put  them  into  a  dress 
Uktu  tnm  the  coudiiion  of  iniml,  <I«  ercc  u( 
eultnre,  ami  apprehf'n«»i«»n8  of  tliojtc  whosi» 
heads,  hrarts,  tongnKf  .  and  fingers  were  dm 
Dtedium  of  transmisaion.  W  e  mny  illu8tmte 
lliis  \,y  un  iiisTm^fp.  'J  hat  iii<»  pnilty  Adam 
shrank  imuj  his  Jiulnf,  \vh*>,  however,  ar- 
raigned and  condemned  him.  is  •  great  and 
rmportaiit  tniili  wlm  li  n  tnainH  eqiuilly  cer- 
Iftiu,  aft«r  the  human  attire  in  wliieh  it  is 
eioilied  ia  east  mray,  —  sueh  as  God's  vralk^ 
m-7  in  the  «,nndfti  in  tli*'  nm]  fli>.  (?ay. 
and  hoidiug  a  conversation  face  to  lace  with 
Adam.  That  Adam  eomnitled  sin  by  tareak- 
iiit:  Go<r9  Inw,  is  al-o  iHi  iiiii>Miiant  Inilh  ; 
wLiks  the  iwagtry  of  the  kerpent  and  the 
aiipfe  may,  in  purt,  be  taken  from  mere 
earthlv  inlloences. 

tieuoe  we  are  biouf^t  to  another  remark 


—  one  of  Tery  great  conseqnenee.    Revel  a* 
tion,  as  being  the  disclosure  of  divine  truth 
to  human  beings,  must  have  two  sides ;  the 
divine,  as  proceeding  tnm  God ;  tliehnman^ 
ns  addressed  to  man.  lu      divine  relations, 
it  is  truth,  and  nothing  but  truth,    hx  its 
kaman  reladoas,  it  must  neeesearlly  be 
adapted  to,  and  partake  of,  Uic  i  liariK  trr  uf 
diOM  to  whom  it  comes.     Itevelation  is, 
llierelbre,  essentially  Mst(»riea] :  it  Tarlee  step 
1<\  -  tcp  witli  tlif  advances  made  by  mankind 
iu  abiliQr  end  knowledge.    Hence,  also,  it  is 
gradual.   The  human  disappears  —  the  di< 
vine  shines  forUi  more       more.   As  our 
minds  improve,  so  do  we  more  ftilly  and 
more  clearly  see  the  w  ill  of  God.    The  husk 
perishes  —  tlie  grain  comes  forth  into  day* 
In  tlu-  vrry  nnttire  of  tlic  ra-se,  then,  r'^^^'T^^- 
tiou  haa  iwo  elements :  tlie  divine,  which 
is  like  its  author,  iranmtsMe;  the  LumaD, 
which  is  like  its  source,  vnryiug  and  perish- 
able.  The  business  of  the  religious  truth- 
seeker  is  to  separate  the  one  from  the  other, 
by  the  aids  afl-irdid  \i\  lii«i  own  mind,  his 
own  experience,  history  and  provid^ce. 
But,  if  revelation  pre-snpposes  these  two 
elements,  then  does  it  involve  tlie  one  no 
less  than  the  other*    Consequently,  the 
existence  of  both  is  essentia]  to  eonadtnta 
revelation.    If  ho,  difficulties,  and  even  dark- 
ness, are  no  disproof  of  revelation,  but  the 
reverse.    The  human  element  is  as  essen- 
tial to  revelation  as  is  tlie  divine:  the  dark 
cannot  l.e  di-^pcused  with,  any  more  than  the 
light.   Ihtre  must  be  h.  laurtol  vesture  for 
God's  eternal  truth.    Like  the  nnivefae,  all 
true  revelation  has  ii"^  dailu!e«'«,  as  well  as 
its  Ugul ;  while  tbe  former  is  allowed,  merely 
for  tbe  eake  of  the  latter,  into  whieh  it  tends 
iiK     -untly  to  pn--'',  niid  dnc^-,  from  n^re  to 
age,  gradually  aud  inevitably  paiis.    If  God 
was  ever  to  speak  to  man,  be  could  do  no 
other  tliun  fnijilny  a  hiicoiuLO-  in  which  he 
would  be  tiuderstood.    That  tongue  is  hu* 
msn— its  taws,  workinir,  history,  tenden- 
cies—  all  hnmnn ;  snittnl   to  tlie  narrow 
caftacitips  and  narrow  range  of  observation 
of  a  primeval  and  untutored  age.    It  b  for 
us  to  learn  tliat  lunguuge,  and,  having leuned 
it,  to  crafher  there  the  eveilasting  tmtha 
whieh  it  enshrines. 

These  are  general  principles,  tlie  applica- 
tion (  f  which  may  coiumnnicate  li-^ht  li>  lha 
iitudeiit  of  tlie  Bible.  They  letui  to  tbe 
estsblishroent  of  another  important  principle; 

—  there  i  veii  in  r»*sTird  to  human  concep- 
tions, a  relative,  aud  there  ia  an  absolute 
truth.  The  first  is  ttuth  as  conceived  and 
rt>r,  .rrni-i  d  by  ea<li  KueccsMivc  generation; 
the  second  i»  that  tnuh  towards  which  the 
race  of  man  is  ever  making  advances,  and 
in  the  attainnieiit  of  wliieli,  Uie  high  cnlturrt 
of  tlte  present  day  a-^siures  us  we  have  made, 
or  may  make,  sueeessftU  efforts.  But  elearly, 
these  two  ^Jlecie>^  of  truth  nitist  n<»l  lie  enu- 
founded.    It  is  enough  for  the  verihcaiiou 
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t/thbiOTj  that  it  clearly  po8se««M  rdatite 
tratb.  What  harden  that  relatire  tnith  baa 
for  OS,  is  another  and  a  different  qneation. 
But  fliara  is  a  grel  advantage  afforded  to 

tte  earnest  and  candid  mqniror,  in  the  dis- 
tinction now  snggested ;  namely,  that  he  who 
idmitt  the  distinction  can  see  how  atir  n  :  it 
Trriters  maT,  in  perfect  good  faitb,  prt  t  r^ii 
as  facts  what  the  knowledge  and  expcncuce 
of  iMbt  tines  show  to  hava  bean  aMrthiair 
hif^er  thnn  tLo  modes  of  rnnreption,  and 

Ginta  of  view,  then  prevalent.  Thos  the 
itorian  la  an  boneat  and  trammottby  dbnai- 
clcr,  provided  lie  believes  what  he  nnrrates  ; 
and  he  aupphea  ua  with  very  valniUik  ma- 
terials for  ths  formation  of  oar  opteiona. 

Tlie  absolute  truth  contained  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  creation  is  ample  in  amount, 
md  moat  important  in  diameter.  We  can 
here  mention,  by  way  of  suggesting  how  A* 
aubject  of  in«pimtion  should,  as  it  appeara 
to  OS,  be  Tiewed  and  treaied,  ouly  one  or  two 
«f  dio  leading  particulars.  Tba  worid  ia  not 
eternal :  it  camp  into  it^j  prp^ent  state  within 
a  definable,  Uiongb  it  may  uut  be  a  strictly 
Idstorical  period ;  and  it  proceeded  immedi- 
ately from  the  vohtion  of  an  inrrl!;.T  rt 
Creator.  A  compartaon  of  this  gnoid  view 
irith  tha  ab«tii4  and  IkBtastia  eosDiofOBjM  of 

other  nations  will  reruHly  yhrve  the  immea- 
aurabla  superiuhty  and  iuax)pit!ciable  value 
of  dw  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrew  peo])le. 
The  lnmiHn  rnre,  in  ull  its  varieties,  is  tbe 
o£«pring  of  one  pair,  the  work  of  one  creating 
Mind,  mo  otjeet  of  one  pnaerving  Provi- 
denee.  Onr  great  progenitor,  as  '  the  son 
of  God'  (Luke  iii.  38),  was  made  in  the 
divine  image.  Hence  man  has  a  spiritual 
no  less  than  an  animal  nature  (Job  zxxiii.  4), 
and  is,  in  Iiis  very  essence,  a  reli^Hons 
Here  is  laid  the  basis,  not  only  ot  iiliai  pieiy 
ind  diildlike  obedienre,  but  of  that  great 
tnd  humanising  truth  which  lies  at  the  cen- 
tre of  the  gospel,  namely,  that  aU  men  are 
equally  dear  in  the  sight  of  the  common 
Father,  and  Bhoiild  regard  and  treat  each 
oUier  with  brotherly  kmdness.  Here,  too, 
lj«a  tho  froond  why  man  was  cntraited  with 
lordship  over  tlic  >  i  ri'i  earth,  and  ail  its  in- 
habitants and  productions.  Hot  did  the 
Creator  abandon  dia  wotic  of  his  hands>  but 
took  man,  as  soon  as  be  was  nia<le,  imder 
hia  own  immediate  guidance,  and  began  the 
edneation  of  his  moral  and  splritaal  naCnrs. 
Even  when  man  broke  the  divine  law,  his 
great  Father  did  not  desert  htm,  nor  leave 
him  hopeless  and  without  aid.  Most  im- 
port atit  Ih  the  idr>a  of  dMf  Ulliall  We  find 
vrritten  in  the  first  t>ft're  of  tbe  records  of 
time.  As  soon  as  muu  is  placed  on  earth, 
be  la  made  subject  to  Imr-^to  diat  influ- 
ence which,  ill  the  proec<i«  of  nprs,  was  to 
be  the  great  bond  of  »aeial  life,  the  suuroe 
and  the  guardian  of  its  highest  advantages, 
individually  and  eollpctively.  OljectioiH 
have  been  taken  to  the  fall.   Yet  a  tint  aia 


there  most  have  been ;  and  die  first  dm  «M 

the  fall.  That  sin  also  must  have  been  one 
which  Adam,  in  his  actual  condition,  was 
likely  to  eommit  It  is  very  easy  to  induJf»o 
in  efept^'on"!  to  the  form  and  detml'^  of  tlif? 
aefiHl  uurraiive  ;  but  it  ia  ttOtSoeai>y  to  pomt 
<  in  1  a  more  natnni  ad ptalialile  accoont 
couid,  in  the  circumstance*'  of  the  rn?r,  harp 
been  given.  Even  the  creation  of  Lve  out  of 
«M  of  Adam's  liha  maqr,  ilumi^  dm  fraai 
verbal  ooveriTirr,  indicate  the  highly  impor- 
tant truth  of  die  strict  unity  of  nature  that 
Aera  is  between  man  and  woman,  and  tsacit 
till-  dn'v  of  rii;itiui!  lov>.'  iiri-l  iiiiitual  service; 
since  woman  is  not  ao  much  another  being, 
as  a  aeeend  ttlt  8o  maniafa  did  not  spring 
from  those  low  passions  which  assimilate  man 
to  the  brute,  but  from  the  wise  and  benign 
ordinations  of  the  Maker  of  tlie  universe.  It 
has  not  only  a  spiritual  import  aid  aim,  hot 
a  divine  ori<nn.  We  are  not  here  required 
to  shuw  preci-ely  huw  these  truths  rame  to 
be  embodied  in  the  foim  in  which  they  stand 
in  Genesis;  but  it  may  well  be  di :Tl^trd, 
whether  there  could  have  been  chosen  a  muu- 
ner  of  repfeeentaiieti  more  fittttd  to  impr^a 
ill*'  mind  and  more  tlie  heart  of  tho^e  pri- 
mitive beings  for  whose  use  the  narrative 
waa  intended.  Equally  may  it  be  main> 
tuined,  that  in  n  i  w  ax  (  .  add  tlie  direful  con- 
sequences  of  sin  have  been  so  well  set  forth, 
aa  in  diat  which  ia  aetnany  taken,  in  whidi 
man  is  mnilc  to  lose  his  all,  so  soon  o-s  he 
has  lost  his  innocence.  The  light  witboa^ 
and  die  light  within,  are  qnendted  at  tho 
same  time.  God,  who  was  a  Friend,  becomes 
a  Judge.  Paradise  is  forfeited  by  one  sin. 
So  is  it  still ;  so  it  always  must  be.  Teace 
departs  the  moment  sm  antera  the  soul.  8ia 
oommitted  is  death  becrnn  (,T«me?  i.  15). 

Revelation  mu.»t  be  taken  as  a  whole. 
In  the  New  Testament,  Christ  is  analogical^ 
described  h«4  tlie  Kerutid  AdriiTi  (1  Cor.  xv. 
40).  The  tirst  Adam  was  tempted,  and  felL 
The  aeoond  Adun  was  tempted,  and  tii« 
umphcd.  With  Jcsns  (  "Viri-t  tlicre  bepan  a 
new  order  of  events,  and  a  higher  range  of 
spiritnal  lifo  —  a  new  eieation,  all  who  paiw 
twice  iu  whirh  are  to  put  off  the  old  A  In  a 
With  his  deeds  (Eph.iv. 22.  Cohiii.!)).  Thus 
graee  anperabotinds ;  die  evils  of  the  fall  an 
more  tlion  repaired  by  the  redemption  whieh 
LB  in  our  second  head  and  representative, 
by  whom  we  are  raised  into  moral  tmion 
and  spiritual  son  ship  with  God.  llie  world, 
then,  is  not  withnnt  a  ruler,  nor  its  history 
without  a  plan.  Mau  is  nmler  the  empire 
law ;  tliat  law  is  the  divuie  will ;  that  will  is 
infinite  wisdom,  guided  by  nnlmiited  bene- 
volence; and  a^  wisdum  aud  love  ccusiitnte 
power,  ao  man,  in  becoming  a  consciously 
moral  beinp  under  divine  disriphne,  works 
forward  iu  faith  and  hope,  fulfilling  the  gra- 
cious ends  and  pnrpoees  of  die  govemmanl 
of  a  Father,  till  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

In  the  teachings  of  which  we  have  made 
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mention,  am  found  tlie  eentnU  tnidu  of  re- 
lipan,  as  ymSL  m  high  aadnokte  aooopttona, 
which  mast  work  most  beiiigi)]y  on  the  hn- 
raan  race,  and  without  which  man  would 
inde«d  be  lost.  They  are  foimd  in  the 
Bible  Wei«  iSbej  not  there,  man  could  not 
in  the  enrlr  scfr*,  if  erer,  hare  di«;coTered 
tii<>m,  how  desirable  i»ot' ver  the  po^s^cssion  of 
Aem  mar  be. 

Of  Adam's  immrfliatr  ofTaprinpr,  otjIv  three 
tons  are  meuuoued.  Cam,  Abel,  and  Beth. 
Tm  it  is  elear  that  he  had  otiber  oUidrai 
(Gen.  iv.  1^;  T.  4);  whence  we  may  lenm, 
that  the  writers  of  the  BiUe  had  not  the  in- 
Intkm  to  reeetd  etwyerent,  even  in  vdaliott 
lO  tfie  chif-f  rliaracters  of  itn  liintory. 

From  »  passage  in  Joshua  (iii.  16),  the 
name  Adam  mpptw  to  have  been  given  to  • 
city  on  the  slinrc  of  die  Jonlan,  *  beside  Zore- 
tan,'  near  the  part  where  tlie  Israelites  passed 
the  riTer,  on  pmceetling  to  take  possession, 
of  tJn'  land  of  promise. 

ADDEH  wiia  applied  in  the  An^flo-Saxon 
as  a  general  name  for  the  serpentine  cloits 
of  TCptalee :  in  German,  at  the  present  day, 
the  word  i<i  found,  with  a  slight  variation, 
in  natUr^  denoting  generally  tlie  class  tenned 
miper.  From  die  eDaning  lines,  adder,  iu  the 
tiiiie  of  Dryilen,  nfcm'K  to  have  denoted  those 
serpents  {^Naja  Ht^tt  or  Nojn  Tripudtans) 
tfiat  lisee  die  power  cf  inflating  die  neek 
wht'ij  Uioy  tJir-  w  ibe  fore  part  of  their  bodj 
erect  in  a  proiul  a:[itnde  of  a-ssaiilt  — 

*Bj  the  eretud  adders' prides 
iniat  along  Uw  dllto  do  ^de.' 

Tliere  an  toot  words  in  the  Hebrew  ren- 
defod  bjr  dM  English  term  adder.  Of  these, 
one  is  more  often  translated  asp,  and  wUl  be 
noticed  under  that  word.  Of  the  oilier 
duMf  tra  begin  witli — I.  Gackshoov,  which 
cnraps  from  a  root  denoting;  tn  swell  vndcr 
the  effect  of  heat ;  it  ocrura  ouly  in  Ps.  cxl.  3, 
*adilin<»  poison  is  mider  their  lipai*  firom 
which  wonls  it  was  pvi  li  jtIv  venomoTi*? ; — . 
IL  Tzehphag^  the  root-meoiung  of  which  is 
Co  hiu :  diis  wotd,  and  a  slighdy  oltned  fium 
of  it,  afL-  ut^ed  fivt-  tirni-s  in  tl;  ■  l^tMts  out  of 
which  it  is  translated  four  LiiMe»  cvckatrictt 
Mkd  onoeoiUrr.  The  reptile  bad  the  power 
of  stingiuu'.  hut,  appareutly,  not  of  kiHin^' ;  — ■ 
111.  JShepheephon,  rendered  the  only  tiwe  it 
occurs  (Cien.  zlix.  17)  oiUrr;  and  in  die 
autgiaf  arrowtnake :  the  root  signifies  to 
pHncturey  to  tnnund  as  with  the  fung  of  a 
serpent.  Ibe  bile  must  have  been  severe, 
if  not  venomous,  to  warrant  the  cumpairison 
—  •  Dan  shall  be  su  R(Wi  r  in  tlio  path,  tJiat 
bitt  ih  ilie  hor»e  heeb,  so  ilial  las  rider  shall 
fiOl  backward.' 

PaJestine,  and  it«  immediate  vicinity, 
abounded  in  reptiles  of  the  serpent  kiml. 
Borne  fifty  epeeiea  are  known  lo  exi-.t,  of 
whirh  tlie  bite  of  eirlit  is  arcompuuiiHl  by 
an  efl'osion  of  a  veuumous  and  virulent 
Una. 


ADJURE  (L.  to  put  to  an  oath)  signifies 
to  request  with  dial  solemn  enmestneas 
wliich  ensues  from  an  iimnediate  refeieuoe 
to  the  athseeing  and  rethbutory  providcnre 
of  God  (Oath  ).  When  Jesus  held  hia  peace 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  high  priest,  the 
latter  said, '  T  adjure  thee,  hy  the  living  (Jod, 
that  thon  tell  us  whether  tbuu  be  the  Christ' 
(MatL  xzvi.  63.  Uark  v.  7.  Aela  lix.  18. 
1  Thess.  v.  27). 

ADMONITION  (L.  giving  advice  to)  is 
vendered  IWmi  a  Oredt  word  which  aignlflet 
puffiT-fT  in  mind,  nud  indicnfcs  the  act  of  a 
fritrmUy  adviser  (1  Cor.  x.  11.  £ph.  vL  4. 
Tit.  ili.  10). 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (H.  Lard  ofZedek  or  of 
righteouuuM)t  a  Canaanite  King  of  Jerusa- 
lem, whose  name  recalls  Melchi-xedek,  king 
of  Zedek  or  righteousness,  giving  the  idea 
that  Zedek  ma|  have  been  an  ancient  name 
of  Jerusalem. 

Alarmed  at  die  prosnaa  vhich  die  Israel- 
ite'? werff  mi'l  uirr  in  their  invasion  of  Cauaan, 
and  iiitliguunt,  ui  liie  defection  of  ilic  Gibeon- 
ites,  Adoni-zedek  made  an  alliance  \\  ith  Ibot 
other  p*'!*v  ]iriuce9,  and  boldly  laid  siege  to 
Gibeou;  but  was  defeated  and  slalnbyJoshita, 
who  was  aided  by  a  maj  deatntetiv*  tudl- 
storm  (Josh.  x.)> 

ADONUAH  (H.  my  LordJehomh)  fourth 
•on  of  David,  by  Haggith.  On  the  death  of 
Absalom,  and  when  his  father  was  old  and 
weak,  he  proceeded  to  lay  claim  to  the  crown, 
on  the  ^vmnd  of  being  older  than  Solomon, 
to  whom  it  had  been  promised.  His  attempt 
failed,  and  he  was  pardoned.  Ue  soon  re- 
newed his  efforts,  which  being  diaeorered, 
Solomon,  now  king,  put  him  to  deadi  (2  Sam. 
iii.  1  Chron.  iii.  1  Kings  i.  ii.). 

Absalom  and  Adouijah  were  two  rehelHous 
sons,  wbofle  conduct  must  have  made  David 
doubt  if  he  had  token  tlic  why  tu  Iiajipiness 
in  ascending  a  throne.  Au  umc  ufluid,  iu 
dieir  hisloij,  a  palnflil  proof  of  the  folly  of 
ambition,  nnd  s^rve  to  teach  that  real  happi- 
ness depends  not  on  station,  but  clioraeter. 

ADOm-BEZEK  (H.  Lord  of  Betek),  a 
CttTmrmite  cliiff.  who-^e  doniiiin  npppars  to 
have  lain  in  Judah,  and  whom  the  tribe  of 
Jndah,  aided  by  Simeon,  anbdned  in  the 
period  hi  iwcen  tlie  death  of  Joshua  and  tho 
government  of  OUmiel.  Being  <»utured  after 
the  batde,  he  had  his  dimnbt  and  great  toe« 
cut  off;  when  he  was  reminded  of  a  similar 
piece  of  cruelqr«  ouly  on  a  lai^er  scale,  of 
which  he  had  himself  been  guilty,  sayuig, 
•Threescore  aud  ten  kings,  liaving  their 
thnnibs  and  their  great  toes  cut  off,  gathered 
their  lucju  under  my  table:  as  1  have  done, 
aoGod  hath  requited  me.'  The  wicked  often 
^re  their  wickedness,  ouly  when  it  falls  on 
tliemselves.  These  seveuly  kings,  tlius  dis- 
gracefully  enslttfed  to  a  petty  chieftain,  show 
how  nnmcroTis  and  inmnsiderable  tlie  emirri 
or  chiefs  of  Uanaan  were  at  the  lime  of  iis 
innaion  by  die  IflneUtea  (Jnd(.  L  d,  arg.). 
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ADOPTION  (L.  choosinp  to  yourself)  is, 
according  to  the  Bowan  conception,  Uic  se- 
lection of  anoflm's  child  with  a  view  to  treat 
it  us  one's  own:  aceordinp  to  ilif*  Circian 
uutiun,  it  is  the  placing  of  auotlier  a  ciuiti  in 
7oar  family,  intendiog  it  to  haw  tha  aana 
rights  and  itrivilcpi'ps  n%  tour  own.  A  cor- 
reapondiug  tenu  is  not  found  in  Hebrew; 
hat  the  Otr«ek  ivord  oeeura  in  <he  New  Tes- 
tnnji-nt,  and  the  prnrtirc  whi(h  it  sets  ffirth 
is  the  source  of  interesting  and  important 
allnaioiM.  As,  how«yer,  die  Ideas  aftpear 
to  be  borrowed  from  classic  nsap'f^f;,  we  slnill 
aaj  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  adoption  as 
practised  among  the  Bomans;  the  tathfx 
because  the  learned  Jews,  such  as  Panl,  were, 
in  the  primitive  times  of  the  gospel,  well 
acqniiiiitLd  with  lloman  manners  and  cus- 
toms; and  the  praetioe  nnder  eonsideratiun 
wa«i  pretty  mtioh  tlip  snnie,  iu  eHseOtial  fe** 
tures,  in  most  aucieut  untiou^. 

Adoption  with  the  Botnons  sprang  oat  of 
their  peculiar  religions  constitution ;  accortl- 
ing  to  which,  every  family  was  bound  to 
observe  its  own  religlotis  services  and  festivala 
(private  dutif^s),  with  ii  view  to  flirir  pn<-Tr- 
Tatiou;  which,  failing  an  heir,  would  be 
aeenred  hf  the  adoption  of  anothei's  son. 
To  lLis  was  (idilcd  tlit*  Jialiuiil  df.sirc  on  tbo 
part  of  a  man  to  transmit  his  name  to  pos- 
terity; as  also  the  eontinned  enjoyment  in 
the  family  of  certain  rights,  who<«e  existence 
depended  on  the  possession  of  children.  Adop- 
tions were,  therefore,  frequent  among  tlie 
Bomans:  they  gave  to  tlu*  father  the  full 
patf»nial  power  over  the  adopted  cbild,  nnd 
to  tlie  adopted  the  full  pnvil»*ges  of  a  naiurul 
4hi]d*  If  a  person  took  into  bis  family,  as  a 
MO,  one  who  liuii  the  full  riirbts  of  a  Koiuan 
4itlaeo,  this  act  was  called  arrogatio ;  but,  if 
dbe  person  adopted  was  in  a  state  of  dep«n> 
dance,  the  act  wa';  pmpcrly  un  act  of  ndnptinn, 
h;  which  name  it  was  designated.  The  oldest 
form  of  adoption,  strictly  so  called,  was  a 
Icind  of  judicial  pnnlm^e,  ta?ving  pliu'C  b<  ff«ri' 
tlic  proper  tribunal,  where  there  appeared  the 
ad<>2>i''r,  the  child  to  be  adopted  and  his 
father,  together  with  a  wiliii'sx;  when  llie 
father  openly  renonnced  his  ri^Iil  to  his  son, 
and  he  was  formally  adopted  by  his  new 
father,  who  handed  to  die  natural  piLrent  a 
pr^rp  of  money  in  payment  of  the  pnn-hase. 
'J  iie  foraiiilitics  of  purchase  in  time  went  ont 
of  use.  Adojitiou  could  take  place  only  on 
the  pnrt  of  thns,.  who  were  in  a  condition  to 
exercise  a  fuiher's  power.  It  was,  therefore, 
prohibited  to  emiuchs;  to  women  also,  ez- 
ci^pt  niidrr  a  «pcrial  di^pcn^atioTi,  pranted  in 
the  case  of  their  having  been  bereaved  of 
tiieir  own  children.  The  adopted  child  took 
Lis  new  father's  name.  l'nd<  r  ct  rt.iin  b^gid 
conditions,  there  arose  two  degrees  of  adop- 
tion,—  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect;  the 
first  giving  the  riphls,  tlie  scc<ii,d  the  pos- 
session of  the  advantages  which  accrued  from 
adoption. 


Among  the  Hebrews,  adoption  was  lera 
likely  to  be  practised,  because  a  man's  desire 
fcr  hain  ecnild  seldom  fail  to  he  gratified 
under  a  system  of  polygamy.    It  was  rathrr 
the  mother  who,  being  herself  barren,  might 
feel  a  desire  to  have  ohildren  by  fp^hfr 
female,  who  would  be  accounted  as  her  own* 
Sarah  had  Ishmacl  by  the  interrention  of 
her  slave  If  agar;  bnt  the  inseearity  of  dbo 
ndn])live  tenure  —  law  tlipn  beinp  mainly  cus- 
tom—  is  made  evident  by  Ishmael's  being, 
together  wiA  his  mother,  driven  from  the 
family  on  the  birth  of  Isaac.    Kiuhel  iJso 
had,  by  hex  handmaid  Bilhab,  Dan  and 
Naphtali ;  when,  with  that  love  of  offspring 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  East,  JacoVs 
other  wife,  Leah,  as  she  had  left  off  beariug 
herself,  gave  Zilpah  to  her  husbiUld,  and  so 
iutrea^ied  her  family  by  Gad  and  Asber. 
These  are  instmiws  in  whirh  llirre  wa?  a  near 
approach  to  the  ordinary  ties  oi  nature.  The 
handmaid  in  the  ease  aeema  to  have  been 
rfrrnnlcd  ns  little  more  than  nn  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  who,  as  if  to 
betoken  her  eagerness  and  care  for  die  ehlld, 
rrreired  it  from  tb«»  parturient  in<'tbf>r  on 
her  own  knees  ((ien.  zxx.  U).    Before  he 
had  diHdren,  Abraham  seems  to  have  prae- 
tf<  ally  mlojifcd  a  slave  born  in  lii«  house. 
When,  however,  it  is  said  that  tltia  person 
was  Abraham's  heir,  it  can  mean  only  on  tho 
sn]iposition,  that  he  had  no  children  by  Sarahj 
for,  when  Isaac  was  born,  the  inheritance 
became  his.    In  the  East,  home-born  slaves 
are  fteqaently  adopted,  partly  through  eon- 
venicnce,  but  more  thron^^h  that  favour  and 
alTecliou  which  are  in  t>uch  i  ircumstancea 
natond.  And  here  we  may  speak  of  a  refei*- 
ence  to  this  iicnge  made  by  Paul,  wljo^e 
language  gains  in  clearness  to  those  who  are 
famiUer  wiih  dieae  aiielent  osagea.  In  Bom. 
viii.  15,  seq.  (see  also  Gal.  iv.  T),  R.    1  Cor. 
ii.  12),  tlie  aiK>sUc  alludes  to  the  adoption 
of  slaves,  which  was  very  enstomary  among 
the  Ibmian^^.    Out  of  Christ,  men  were  en- 
slaved cither  to  Uie  Jewish  yoke,  or  lo  the 
worid.   Adopted  by  the  spirit  of  God,  they 
exchanged  the  nimie  master  for  the  endearing 
ajipellation  Ftithrr,  and  entered  on  all  tlte 
rights  and  privileges  of  sons.    But  there 
was  an  initial  and  a  perfect  adoption:  thn 
first  t<^iok  place  when  men  received  tb**  in- 
vitation of  the  son  (John  viii.  3t»),  ami  were 
made  free  of  his  hoiuKe;  the  second  took 
place  when  the  intrndiictinn  to  the  family  had 
issued  in  all  its  prnctical  results,  that  is,  in 
redemption  and  final  salvation.  Convimioia 
begins,  sanctitication  and  death  ronsoilltnata^ 
the  great  act  of  Christian  adoption. 

There  is,  for  the  pnrpoeea  of  property,  n 
decided  case  of  fidrption  in  Cen.  xlviii.  ."i, 
where  Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  adopts 
Joseph's  sona,  Kphrmim  and  Manasseh  — 
piri  itJi,'  tlu  ni  in  the  same  position  as  rt<>nlieu 
and  Simeon,  his  own  eldest  sons:  thus  Jacob 
•bowed  favour  to  his  beloved  Joseph,  secnilDg 
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to  his  posterity  a  double  share  of  iLe  pro* 
nmetl  land.  lu  the  1  OirouicJes  (ii.  34, 
«f .)  we  find  •  CAM  of  a<loptiou  iriiicb  wore 
iii?flrlT  approofh^'s  to  ilie  Roinnn  ino<lfl. 
She^han  h(i»  no  sons,  bnt  danghtors.  Wish- 
lag  that  Lis  ftuuily  should  not  become  ez- 
tinrt,  lie-  marrit-s  one  of  his  daugbtcra  to  a 
2MHis«-^lavc,  Jarha,  au  EgyptiaD,  whose  off- 
•|ifte|r  Bot  reckoned  to  him,  but  to  dieir 
ni:\t«  nial  {rraiulfathr r.  Sbeshon.  A  compsiri- 
8on  of  texts  brings  out  a  curious  genealogK-al 
fcpt  <1  Kinir>  if.  19.  1  Chron.  ii  21.  $eq. 
J  --Ii.  iiii.  nn).  Marliir,  ,T<ii;cpli*.s  pniiiilsDii, 
marries  to  liezron  of  Jodoh,  his  daughter; 

mvria^  is  Jair»  who  aeqairet 
hir^  property  by  means  of  his  wife;  on 
viiieh  aocoimt  he  and  hit  children  are  reck- 
oned to  Manueeb,  their  mitenal*  end  not 
to  Jadah,  tlieir  patemiliacesior.  In  Numb. 
xxxiL  41.  1  Kings  iv.  13,  this  Juir,  who  wod 
the  son  of  S<'gub,  is  tenned  *  the  son  of 
llanass*']),'  .'iLAer  his  maternal  great-grand- 
ffitl!*>r,  Marhir,  srm  of  Mannsbi  li;  fur  Uie 
prti|>4:rty  '  belong*-.!  t<>  tin'  »ona  of  Mticliir' 
(1  Chron.  iL  x>:i  ^ :  wlu  n.  f  it  appears  that, 
in  the  rfi-^p  of  liii  lifirt  ss,  ilif  frrtif a]i",'y  ful- 
loved  the  mother's,  and  not  the  huher's  side. 
This  Ihet  has  been  used  to  exphun  Luke 
iiu  2-3,  "wlit  iv  Joseph,  tlie  hnsbni:  1  <<f  Mury, 
ja  called  the  son  of  Ueli,  berau:>e  he  had 
mairied  Haty,  an  beiresa,  dangbter  of  Ileli ; 
thus  making  Luke's  register  to  be  iLut 
of  Mmrf»  line,  and  leaving  that  of  Matthew 
to  be  die  register  of  the  natnral  line  of 

Jow})>i. 

ADORATION  (L.  {applying  {the  hand)  to 
Vu  moytk),  a  token  of  civil  respect,  ami  of 
icUgioias  wonhip ;  \v1ii<  h  consieted  in  hum- 
bly apptying  the  lirui'l  to  thf>  inoulh,  or  in 
devtiuily  kissing  iLe  Lujid,  while  stonduig 
bfforc  an  iinuv;'',  an  object,  or  a  person. 
This  fomi  of  wonihij)  is  .--pokcn  of  in  Job 
(xxxi.  26,  27),  as  rouMitutiug  a  species  of 
homage  paid  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  Tiie 
act  and  iht^  vnwr-  nro  both  of  Ilcatbeii  nriirin. 
It  will  readilj  be  seen  on  retieciiun,  that 
sodi  an  observanee  coidd  not  have  its  origin 
in  a  ftpuiniitl  iLliL'i'  n,  snr  h  as  tltal  of  the 
Bible;  in  which  Oud  being  invisible,  and 
not  represented  by  any  likeness,  could  not 
be  an  objci  t  of  a  lornticii  in  the  etymologioal 
erase  of  the  term ;  for,  in  onler  to  kiss  tlie 
hand  to  an  object,  the  object  must  be  present 
before  your  eyes. 

It  isi  not  a  I  if  fie  curious,  si'?  pb  owing  the 
fhiaigcs  Umt  iiaigiia;^e  ofuu  uuilergocs,  that 
this  word,  vfaiefa  liad  its  origin  in  idolatry, 
?ho!iId  in  process  of  fiino  have  coni*»  t<>  (!('- 
note  the  higliei>t  revert  nce  which  Ch^i^tlatls 
offer  to  the  unseen  and  omnipresent  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

ADBAMMELECU  {Fire  king),  a  divinity 
ef  ihm  inhabitants  of  Sepharvsim  (Sipphara, 
on  tb<'  T'l  ]>lif:iT«  N>,  wbose  worship  tlie  .^ssy- 
nan  colonists,  whom  the  king  of  A««yua 
<—ii«jifai^  from  Sabyloo  lo  8auai>v 


brought  with  them,  and  practised  in  the  latter 
country.  To  this  divinity  clii^tLen  were 
burnt  in  fire.  The  kind  of  honour  paid  to 
Xh\<  iroil,  as  well  as  to  Anammelerli,  was  the 
saiuc  us  Uiat  rendered  to  Moloch.  The  root 
of  the  word,  in  all  tliree  cases,  8ignifi<-s  hiing^ 
referring  to  '  the  king  r<f  day.'  The  idolatry 
is  llierelore  a  species  of  Subahou,  or  star- 
worship,  and  may  be  compared  with  the 
w<>r^;hip  pruM  by  wc'^tem  uatioiia  lO  ChnutM  * 
or  halurn  (2  Kings  xvii.  31). 

ADRAMYTTIUU  (O.)  a  city  bavinff  a 
Imrbuur  fnnned  by  the  triangular  vbaj)!;  of 
the  land,  towarda  which  the  island  Mit^kne« 
taming  in  the  apex  of  its  trianjde,  aids  to 
make  a  good  and  safe  jxirt.  It  ]i»-9  on  the 
sea-coast  of  Mysia,  not  for  from  ancient 
Troy,  on  tlje  extreme  north-westera  part  of 
Asia  Miuor.  Its  modem  name  is  Adrtuuit. 
It  was  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Atlteuians; 
a  ciieumsiauce  which,  combined  with  the 
pectdiar  facilities  of  the  place  as  a  seeport» 
may  nrrotniT  for  crl.  lii  ity  in  marine  cnm- 
uieice.  It  was  iu  a  i4ttp  of  Adraniyttium 
that  Paul  embarked,  when,  baring  appealed 
If)  Ciisiir,  ]if»  pron.fil.(l  fruin  <  ■  nit'i,  on 
the  coast  of  i'alesuue,  to  liouie.  1  be  agree- 
ment with  facts,  wherever  they  can  be  as- 
certained, wbirh  tlif  '■I  liptnral  narratives 
present,  concurs  strongly  to  evince  the  his- 
toric credibili^  of  holy  writ,  and  thtis  to 
c<i!ifirm  tlie  foundalion-i  of  our  faitli.  In 
the  present  case  tliero  was  a  reason  why  it 
should  be  a  ship  of  Adramyttium,  since  this 
being  a  sea|>ort  not  very  distant  from  Caisarea, 
may  well  have  had  some  of  its  vessels  at  the 
lotter  place.  The  vessel  appears  to  have 
gone  to  Ciesarea,  in  order  to  i:>kf  in  a  cargo 
of  Syn'ati  iTif  rcbiinili>e  ;  huviug  done  which, 
bhe  was  about  to  return  home,  when  tlie 
oentnrion  JaUus,  who  hsd  Pan!  in  charge, 
cngni^fd  ber  commander  to  carrj'  bini  and 
his  prisoner  along  the  coa>)t  of  A!»ia,  hoping 
that,  in  some  of  the  harbours  they  sfaoiikl 
luivo  to  pii^s,  tliey  ini;^lit  fiinl  a  \>  »i-\  to 
transport  tiu  m  to  lU>inc  ;  in  which  hope  ha 
was  not  disappointed  (Acts  zxvii.  2—0). 
All  tliis  ban  an  air  of  probability,  and  eor- 
respnuds  wilii  fact. 

ADRIA  (O.),  the  Adriatic  Sea,  up  and 
down  which  I'aul  was  driven  just  previous 
to  bis  being  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  27 ).  That  pan  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  which  lay  between  Italy, 
Illyricum,  Kpirus,  and  Greece,  was  by  tlie 
anci«,-nts  culled  tlic  Adriatic  Sea,  from  tlie  town 
Adria,  wbich  luy  on  the  Venetian  coast. 
It  was  (1ivii!fil  into  two  part",  tbc  noiib  und 
\hv  huu'Ai ;  die  latter  beUig  oiicn  lerined  the 
Ionian  Sea.    It  waa  in  the  soothem  Adrii^ 

tic    thut    Pjrlll    %V;i-    1r.s-,-,I    ulu  itt    SO  loug, 

at  the  uorlli  western  txtrenuty  of  wbich  lies 
Malts,  (lie  island  on  wbich  the  ship  waa 
drivtii,  ;Uiil  t'l^ar*!-;  wliii  h  A\o  wuu'd  l>e 
ueces&arily  borne  by  ilje  stonuy  Euroclydon, 
or  north-east  wind.  The  more  namwly  the 
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TOTlljrP  of  Panl  in  cirnitini«e(l,  the  l0On  w3X 
it  be  found  accordant  with  fuct. 

ADULLAM  ( H.  (heir  tt  stimmy),  the  name 
of  a  city  wliicb  Inv  in  t!if>  plain  between  the 
high  Inntlsof  Juduliuiid  tiiest^a.  ItifitheuaiiM 
•Ito  of  a  etVKm,  where  Dmvid  took  refagv  widi 
four  h'lndred  int  n  (1  Siun.  x^ii.).  Tlie  ra- 
Tern  wm  probably  futmd  at  the  foot  of  the 
^  WOa  of  Jndah,  on  their  weetem  eide.  Some 
have  placed  die  cnvern  in  the  inniintainous 
region  (owarde  the  Dead  Sea.  Here,  cer- 
taUy,  fraiHtioii  flxee  it,  in  «he  ranerkable 
care  Khureiluu ;  but  the  oldest  rLri?^tian 
Mithoriries  place  it  on  the  west  of  tiieae 
BKnmtainfi,  and  Rohinson  agree*  wl^  diem. 

ADULTERY  (L.  tvmitty  to  another)  is 
tmfaithfaln<>ss  to  the  marriage  bed,  eit}ier  on 
the  part  of  tlie  htiKbaud  or  the  wife.  Sexual 
connection  with  an  unmarried  women  is  fu^ 
uication.  In  tho  Enst,  the  prevalence  of 
polygamy  rendered  ibu  wife  mostly  liable  to  a 
hreach  of  the  matrimonial  ww;  hot  if  •  men 
de61ed  the  bed  of  another  roan,  he  became 
an  adulterer.  The  peculiar  enormity  of  the 
erime  lay  in  imposmg  a  spmiotte  ofl^pritig  on 
another  faniily,  ami  so  intrrfoTinj?  with  the 
establiahed  rights  of  property ;  for  every  bouse 
bad  its  own  poaseeaiooB,  wbieh,  independently 
of  the  will  of  the  futlier,  deficeiided  iu  the 
line  of  hereditary  succesxioo.  Death  was 
the  penalty  (Dent  sxli.  29).  The  bead  of 
the  family  had  originally  tlie  power  of  de- 
termining tlie  kind  of  death,  as  in  the  ca»e  of 
the  harlotry  of  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24), 
irtio  was  ordered  to  he  ImmL  The  defile- 
meiit  of  ahetrollied  virfrin  was  to  be  punished 
by  hiuuiug  (Dcut.  xxii.  24 ),  whcuce  it  may  be 

inllnred  that  »«toninpr  wa.s  the  apprafniaie 

punishment  for  otlulten.- ;  which  was  un- 
dotibtedly  the  vme  at  a  later  i>criod  (John 
TiiL  5).  The  pnniRhment  was  not  inflieted 
till  after  a  juiHrial  inriuiry  nnd  repttlar  sen- 
tence. If  the  criiue  was  committed  witli  a 
betrodied  bondmaid,  ebe  was  to  be  Bfonrged, 
and  the  man  to  make  n  tn^pnss-ofl'ering 
(Ler.  six,  20).  If  (^vioos  violence  was  done 
to  a  betrotbed  TiTfrm,  &e  men  only  was  pirn- 

ished,  and  that  with  death  (Deut.  xxil.  Sri). 
In  later  periods,  when  changes  had  been 
inttodoeed  into  die  domam  of  pro^t  ny,  the 
optioD  was  enjoyed  of  putting  the  wife  away 
privily  (Matt  L  19).  In  tlie  case  of  grave 
suspicion  against  a  wife,  her  husband  was 
to  bring  her  before  the  priest,  who,  taking 
her  iuto  the  friuple,  put  't>!»'  jeiih>usy-oifering 
into  her  haiid,'  ojul,  l.avuig  chojged  her  to 
ntter  the  truth  with  '  an  oadi  erf  cnisiog,' 
made  her  drink  '  the  bitter  water  that  ranseth 
the  curse which  manifested  itself,  in  case 
of  goUt,  in  bodily  distempers;  bnt,  if  the  wo- 
man were  iniinf-ent,  would  prove  hannltss 
( Numb.  V. ).  A  t<imilar  ordeal  existed  aiuong 
^  Headien  nations.  The  effeet  eeeme  to 
hfen  wroTijrht  throiijih  iiifluotire  of  the 
boleinnities  on  the  imogiualion,  agitated  by 
a  gtiilty  coBiciettfe.   Instances  of  lliis  gnilt 


i!ir*»  not  wanting  in  the  Hebrew  annuls.  Tliat 
of  iJiivui  WiUi  Bathsheba  Lad  t  iicuiiibiauces 
of  peeuUar  heinuusness  (i2  Sam.  xi.  ).  Tbo 
language  of  ]>rophecy  ^ptirr  1  ii  Dt  aibilterers 
(Jer.vii.  9.  MaL  iii.  0) ;  and  the  luitlifui  voice 
of  the  gospd  held  out  the  severest  jndg* 
ments  Ofraitist  'wlioremonpers  and  adulter?  rs' 
(Heb.  xiu.4.  £ph.  v.  d).  The  greatest  crime 
In  domestic  life  is  made  to  serve  oceaaioaally 

as  descriptivr  the  greatest  brcnrh  of  the 
allegiance  which  man  owes  to  Goti,  uameljt 
idolatry  (En]t.zvL2a.  Rer.xvitl). 

The  system  of  law  to  which  reference  has 
now  beca  made,  having  for  its  object  to  pre- 
serve  die  sanctity  of  domestic  intercourse, 
the  peace  of  homes,  and  the  legitimate  de- 
volution of  property,  if  mnrked  with  an  ori- 
ginal severity,  which  was  j*artly  derived  fruui 
custom,  and  partly  exeosed*  as  well  as  oeen- 
sioned,  hy  tlie  sjiirit  of  an  early  age,  is  not 
without  indications  of  prudence,  core,  luui 
moderation ;  and  appears,  from  the  compara- 
tive fewness  of  breaches  of  chastity  uud 
faitlifuhtesswhiclt  the  scriptural  record  offers* 
to  have  proved  cffsetasl  in  nstraining  from 
pnit,  and  in  pieserving  the  manisgs  *bed 
uudehled.' 

ADVI8EMCNT  (L.  ktoking  to)  is  fbessms 

in  meaiiiuff  ;i  i  rlie  more  eonmion  word,  ad- 
t-tctf.  The  Hebrew  term  is,  in  all  other 
instsnees  bat  this  (1  Chron.  xiL  10),  truis> 
lated  by  counsel. 

ADVOCATE  (L.  a  Ac/per).— The  Greek 
word  literally  signifies  one  who  has  been 
called  to  the  side  of  anotlier,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  aiding  him  by  an  appeal.  If  the  appeal  is 
mode  to  the  party  by  whom  the  advocate 
Btsnds,  then  our  word  comfvrter  is  •  good 
rendering.  If  the  appeal  b  made  to  afiotlier, 
adi  Ln  atc  ia  tlie  more  suitable.  AccorduigJy, 
tlie  corresponding  abstract  noun  is  translated 
iu  the  New  Testament  by 'exliortaiiou,*  'cim- 
eolation.'  And  the  word  itself  in  fotir  oat 
of  the  five  instanees  in  which  it  ooenrs,  is 
reudered  comforter  (John  xiv.  1(5,  20;  xv. 
20 ;  xvi.  7 ) :  iu  which  cases  it  refers  to  tlie 
Holy  h^pirit  iribtidi  onr  Lord  ]Momised  to 
send  to  his  fire^t  disciples  iift<  r  his  removal 
from  the  earthj  and  which  was  poored  out  on 
tikem  St  the  di^  of  Fenttcoet  (Aet8&).  In 
the  fifth  instance,  it  is  applied  to  the  Sa- 
viour:—  'If  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  ad- 
vocate with  tliA  Father,  Jesus  Christ  the 
righteous'  (lJolmii.1;  comp. Rom. viii. 34). 

AdvoencT,  or  intercession,  with  God  con- 
stitutes au  est^eulial  ekmeut  in  Beve^ation. 
At  Abraham's  ^s^er  the  disease  inflicted  on 
Ahimelech,  king  of  Geror,  w«><  inmed  away 
(Gen.  XX.  17 ;  aee  Gen.  xviu.  u-q,). 
Revelation  is,  fmm  first  to  Isst,  an  adaptation 
to  human  weakiu  sf.  As  stub,  its  measures 
and  requirements  have  a  relation  no  less  to 
the  wenta  of  man,  than  to  the  perfections  of 
God.  Conseqi  f iiily,  influences  aie  e'-fnh- 
lihhcd,  ami  tepreseuiatiana  made,  whi«  h  ore 
fitted  specially  to  move  the  Liiman  htait,  and 
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•o  to  leftfl  men  r.nwnnTs,  flironcrh  a  rp]i>ion9 
Atiwripliiie,  to  conceive  of  God  in  all  the 
fitincit  of  RHmothvim,  «nd  aD  the  parity 
and  fulness  of  hi'v  pattrtml  Iovp.  Of  such  a 
nature  is  die  riew  given  of  intennediota 
agency  between  man  and  his  Maker.  Ad> 
Tooacj  and  intercession  are  frracions  accom- 
int>rtftlioti«i.on  th?  part  of  ourhpnTpnlyFatlifr, 
to  that  iulimnity  in  hh  chiUlrcu  which, 
prerentia^  tbetn  from  seeing  Ood  face  to  fai?e 
with  the  eye  of  their  niip»l,  r»'T!<?«rs  ihe  in- 
(errention  of  a  inetltau>r  and  an  n(lvi>cate 
deainMa;  iHiOk  ataading  on  oar  side,  pleads 
for  oar  pnod.  nnt\  so,  winning  our  hearts  by 
active  and  glowing  sympathy,  eonducts  them 
iHiiilMHy  to  Ood  (Hebu  IL  14,  «^.). 

^ENON  ff]  a  fountain),  r  place  not  far 
tnm  Salim,  where  John  baptized  (John  iiL 
19).  It  lay  eight  Boman  mUea  aondiinunl 
firm  Scvihopolis.  near  the  Jordan,  and  on 
its  western  aide  (John  i.  2d ;  iii.  '^). 

AFFECT  (L.  la  aidle  to  or  tewarii)  indi- 
cates an  earnest  desire  for  a  person  or  object. 
The  word  is  fonnd  in  Oal.  iv.  17,  where,  of 
ihe  Judaizing  teachers,  Panl  says,  —  *They 
tmlvu^y  affect  yoa,  but  not  well,'  '  that  ye 
n»i<rht  aj^rct  thfm.'  The  subjoined  words 
afford  fiotno  light,  —  'but  it  is  good  to  be 
ttghmlp  affected  in  pond'  (ver.  18).  In 
JsmM  iv.  2,  the  rn-mv  CiirV  tcnii  is  thna 
rendered,  —  *  Ye  kill,  aial  davrt  to  have' 
(AetovlLff.  lCor.ziLSl). 

'  'Tin  most  tnie, 
That  Tnn«?n{f  mMitatfon  mn«t  nfi't.ft 
Th-!  prn^lvp  w-rrery  of  d«'?«Tt-cf  11, 

Kit  £fo«i  the  fitieerfiil  iHMtai  of  BMtt  anA 
bOTda.'  Miuoa. 

AFFINITV  (L.  fvisN)MMlt;»>,  aecordingto 

the  idea  of  ihe  IIel>rew  word,  denotes  the 
relations  contracted  by  marriage.  The  term 
itself  ocema  in  only  uree  places,  —  namely, 
1  Kings  iiL  1,  where  it  is  nsed  of  Solomon's 
marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the  tlu  ii  rt  ifrning 
EgypUiiU  riiaraoh;  also  2  Chruu.  xvni.  I, 
and  Barm  ix.  14;  though  the  fact  stands  as 
a  very  important  element  in  the  institutions 
of  Moses.  On  the  part  of  Israelite^  the 
aomiacting  of  adfadly  was  forbidden  in  oar- 
tain  givfn  instances  (I,ct.  rnii.  7 — IH; 
XX.  11.  se^.  iJeut.  xxvii.  20,  fc^.).  The  rea* 
aoiia  «f  Aeae  prohibilioiia  an  vavfous.  partly 
derived  from  moral,  partly  from  ]  li  .  ii  -j 
considerations;  but  such  as  have  generally 
been  respected  in  efviUsad  nations,  and  mani« 
fe^t  the  wi«doin  and  f<<rt"?i^?lit  of  the  grf'at 
Jewish  k  giailator.  The  moral  considerations 
bad  regard  chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  domestic  relations :  marriage 
with  near  relations,  who  arc  in  constant  and 
familiar  intercourse  with  euiU  other*  could 
not  fail  to  corrupt  funily  morals.  Tbe  phy 
eiral  ronsiderutions  re'^arded  tlje  pmptignrjnn 
and  etnituiutfd  vigour  of  the  specieu,  whu-h 
hM  always  been  found  to  degenetate  in  cases 
v>iT»*  the  limits  were  narr>nv,  —  in  iJie 
CAM  of  rojal  liimiliea,  <—  witkm  wiudi  mar- 


riticro  was         d.    Tln-rf  wrrp  nT^o  con- 
siderations more  or  less  special  to  the  Hebrews 
dMBiielves,  derived  eiAer  fnm  tfia  naagea  <^ 
antiquity,  from  the  priictire  of  poly^^amy,  or 
the  idolatrous  observances  and  crimes  of  the 
Canaanltea  and  odier  Heallien natians  (Lev. 
xviii.  22).    The  prohibitions  contained  in 
the  Mosaic  law  are  enforced  by  temporal 
penalties,  such  as  duldlessneis  or  dtaih. 
In  tha  poraoit  of  n  tiiaatetieal  comprehen- 
siveness and  accnrary,  systematisers  have 
expounded  and  perverted  the  Mosaic  laws 
touching  ibe  degreea  of  affinity.  Questions 
of  this  nature  arc  now  to  b(«  determined  by 
reference,  not  to  Mosaic  usages,  but  to  auc^ 
eonaideratlona  aa  Ilia  good  of  bidividnala 
and  Mooipty  siippests,  on  a  wide  and  impartiid 
survey  of  human  capabilities,  rights,  and 
dntiea,  in  the  adeaneed  alale  of  moral  and 
pliysiral  knowledge,  whit  li  mankind  actuuHy 
possesses.  The  usages  recorded  in  the  Bible 
are  by  no  means  nnilbnn.  Abraham  mar- 
ried Sarah,  *  his  sister;'  that  is,  the  daughter 
of  his  father  ( Oen.  xx.  12.  Lev.  xviii.  9 ;  xx. 
17).    The  Mosaic  commands  were  some* 
times  gniltUy  broken  (2  Sam.  xUL  14.  EaeL 
xxii.  1!V    In  order  to  preserve  the  land 
from  it'Hving  its  original  owults,  heirc:iii«;s 
might  not  marry  ont  of  the  family  of  the 
tribe  of  their  father  (N;ini>i.  xxwi  0).  In- 
termarriage with  foreignerii  was  avoiile<l,  or 
espreaely  forbidden,  on  the  ground  of  flie 
great  Rtid      -rntiril  rlivrnjity  of  religion,  as 
between  mouothei:»u»  oud  idolaters.  Then- 
fore  an  Israelite  waa  to  avoid  a  Canaanitiah 
wife  (Gen.  xxiv.  4;  xxviii.  1.   Exod.  xxxiv. 
l(i).   That  this  avoidauoe  and  prohibition, 
boawver,  nated  on  no  nanvwnaH  of  spirit, 
but  on  certain  specific  religious  considera- 
tions, api>ears  from  the  fact,  that  there  are 
eases  in  which  marriage  with  foreign  women 
was  allowed  (Numb.  xii.  I.    DeuL  xxL  11. 
Ilnlh.  i.  4;  iv.  1.3).    Duvid  binistlf  was  de« 
sceuiied  iruiu  KuLh,  u  wunmu  ui  Moub.  It 
was  after  the  captivity  that  llie  Mo-,aic  law 
was  n»omii  h-  r,h>>erved,  wl'Pti  tlie  evils  of 
alliances  witii  idolaters  had,  with  otlier  lea* 
aona  pertaining  to  leligiona  tntdi  and  poritj, 
been  practically  and  eilectually  taught  to  tlto 
Ji$wi»«ii  people  (Ezra  ix.  SjSey.;  x.2d.  Neh. 
xiii.  23).  The  moral  eonaiderationa  wbieh 
predominate  in  the  Mnsaic  prohihitionH  are 
a  higli  praise  to  the  general  sysmui.  The 
mere  eontinaanoe  of  me  race  ml^t  be  ef- 
fected by  unrestricted  intercourse.  Its  moral 
improvement  requires  such  limitations  in 
reganl  to  intermarriage,  as  may  abate  evil, 
and  further  good.    An  idolatrous  wife  would 
almost  ineviraMy  iimtse  im  idolatrous  family. 
And  so  m  ChriHtiouity,  lu  which  the  moral 
8igni6cauce  of  matrimonj  ia  brought  to  in 
highest  pitch,  so  that  man  and  wife  arc  one, 
—  one  in  soul  and  one  %at  life,  —  religion 
coml>inea  «idi  rooraU^  in  the  injonation,— 
'  Be  ye  not  inieqinilly  yoked  i.-geiher  with  im- 
believers'  1^2  Cor.  vi.  11;.    ^or  can  anj 
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thins^  but  n  Mif'bting  indifToreutism  make 
woman  ur  man  ancoucerued  ubuul  tht-  ix- 
ligions  principleR  of  their  partner. 

AGABU3  (H.  f>e!on-fl\  ft  prophet  in  flie 
primitive  Christian  ohurci) ;  one  of  several 
who  imat  from  Jernsalem  to  Aatiodi»  wbtm, 
from  external  cifcmrislnnrf-s.  I'^nifu'rl  hy 
the  iipirii  that  lliere  should  he  a  gi^at  dearth 
tiiroughont  all  tfa«i  Itnd  (not  world),  whieh 
cume  to  pii>3  IL  llie  (lays  of  Claudius  Csf-ar; 
iu  reality,  in  the  foorUi  ;ear  of  his  reign, 
tmd  in  the  fortf-lbiirdi  year  A.l>.  (Aeta  xL 
27;  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2.  0).  Ajja- 
bas  is  again  brought  forwanl  in  the  Book  of 
Acts,  as  performing  a  symbohcal  act,  in  cuii> 
aaatUm  wilh  Paul.  This  nposile  had  tfrired 
a*  Caefnrpfl,  on  his  rftnni  from  his  se<'o»id 
nissiouary  tour,  luteuduig  to  proeevd  tu  Jc- 
raaalem ;  where  Afabaaj  hawing  come  from 
that  city  to  C;psftroa,  and  aware  of  the  inlvcise 
state  of  feeling  there,  endeavoured  to  turn 
Pml  horn  his  purpose.  Aeoordingly,  after 
l1n»  nifinnfr  of  ihe  luiciont  prophct=',  be  took 
Paul's  girdle,  and  bound  therewith  his  own 
hands  and  feet,  declaring, —  'So  ehall  the 
Jews  at  J<'rn*«;ili'm  biml  iln-  man  tliat  ovvneih 
this  girdle,  and  shall  deliver  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  Gentiles.'  However,  neither 
by  this  signihcant  act,  nor  by  the  entreaties 
and  tears  of  tlie  brethren,  was  Paul  deterred 
froiii  his  undertaking.  The  prophecy  was 
riiortly  after  fulfilled. 

A;jnT)Ti9  is  said  to  hnvp  stTfTtTCfl  marn-rdom 
at  Auiioch.  He  is  emolkd  iu  ihc  ctualogue 
of  saints.  In  tlie  Latin  Church,  tlie  nintli  of 
February,  —  iu  the  Greek  (  litirch,  the  eighth 
of  March  is  consecrated  to  lum. 

AOAO  (H.  mmmtaiiu«r)y  ihe  name  of  an 
Anialekite  king,  or  it  nniy  Iw  ft  Ofillec  tive 
name  of  &e  Amalckite  prmccs,  as  Pharaoh 
ia  that  of  the  Egyptian  monarehs.  There  ntiat 
have  been,  at  a  VLry  early  period,  in  Piilus- 
tine,  a  monarch  or  mouarcLy  bearing  this 
name ;  since,  in  die  blessing  which  Balaam 
pronoimced  on  Israel,  tlie  name  is  used  aa 
proverbial  of  ]i(ilitiouJ  preatticss,  — '  l<iMg 
shall  l)e  liiglier  tlnin  Agiig'  (Numb.  xxiv.  '<  ). 
\S'lien  the  Israelites  wi  re  on  their  journey 
from  I'igypt,  the  Amalekites  foupht  with  them 
in  Kephidim,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  put 
them  in  great  peril,  but  were  at  leitgth  re> 
poised;  on  which  occasion  God  is  roprcscntod 
as  ret^uiring  tlie  memory  of  tliis  injury  to  be 
letauied  by  the  Hebrews,  deelarinf?  that  dto 
rememltrancc  of  Amalek  slintiM  be  blotted 
oat.  An  altar  was  erected  iu  commemora* 
Hon  of  the  event,  and  of  the  intended  revenge 
(Exod.  xvii.).  All  tliis  representation  is 
evidently  taken  from  a  human  view  of  tlie 
tranaaetions  in  question.  However,  when  the 
Israelites  had  entered  tlie  promised  land, 
Saul  was  flirected  by  the  prophet  Samuel  to 
execute  the  divtue  vengeance,  baul,  accor- 
dini^y,  smote  the  Amalekites ;  but  he  spared 
Al'51"  iho  king,  and  the  best  of  the  cattle, 
irur  this  ofience,  Satil  is  deprived  of  the  f  ro> 


miscd  kinply  olBce.  With  a  similar  b;ttem<»«?! 
of  hpirit,  Samuel  commanded  Agag  to  be 
brought,  who  came  ajipareotly  iu  a  light 
mood,  and  was  hewn  in  pieces  by  the  pro- 
phet {I  Sam.  XV.).  'ihis  transactiou  may 
aerve  to  show  how  improper  it  ia  to  look  in 
the  Old  Testaiiu  nt  n.'urntives  universally  for 
rules  of  duty  —  for  a  code  of  morfds  such  aa 
Christiana  ean  approve,  or  ought  to  attempt 
to  jnstify.  Such  tilings  as  tliese  now  before 
as  may  serve  for  warnings  but  must  any  way 
be  severely  eondemned,  if  regarded  nnder  the 
li^li  t  which  the  Saviour  has  shed  on  tlie  pathof 
duty.  His  maxim  iti,  — '  Revcnpc  not  your- 
selves.' Nor  can  the  cmpluymeni  here  made 
of  the  divine  anthori^  be  understood  in  any 
other  sense  tlian  represcntin','  the  view  which 
vuLd,  taken  by  per$oUj^  wlio  were  intent  on 
estabUshing  the  theocratieal  government  in 
Judea,  at  a  time  when  it  wa«»  tisnnl  to  refer 
every  event  that  departed  from  tiie  ordinary 
routine  of  common  life,  immediate^  to  the 
dn  i         and  act 

AGATE  ia  derived  from  a  Greek  woid» 
said  to  take  ita  name  from  that  of  a  Siotlian 
river,  in  which  np;nte?^  were  unriently  fouuiU 
It  ia  the  representative  of  two  words  in  He- 
brew: —  one,  shavoOf  ia  need  only  in  relation 
to  the  second  stone  in  the  third  row  on  the 
pectoral  of  the  high  priest  (Exod.  xxviii.  I'J), 
and  is  explained  from  an  Arabic  root,  de- 
nothig  to  shine,  aa  an  ornamental  atone  re- 
splendent witli  green  and  gold  '  olonrs.  The 
other  word  ia  ktulkohd,  wliich  is  louud  m 
laa.  Uv.  12,  — '  I  will  make  thy  windows  of 
agates;*  and  E/.eli.  xxvii.  10,  in  which  plac-» 
agate  is  enumerated  among  the  merchanduie 
of  Syria.  Thia  last  word  eomee  fitmi  a  root 
which  signifies  toxpnrhU-,  and  was  considered 
by  Jerome  to  be  jasper ;  and  hence,  from  the 
value  of  that  atone,  eostly  goods  of  any  kind. 

The  Scotch  i>ebblc  is  a  spi  cies  of  agate. 
Those  of  India  are  the  most  valued.  In 
agate,  silica  is  almoat  die  sole  constituent, 
llie  colour  seems  to  be  chiefly  owing  to  a 
small  infusion  of  iron,  which  g^ives  rise  to 
great  varieties  as  U>  hue,  transiuceucy,  and 
internal  foima.  Agatea  ware  held  to  posaeea 
(1  prescnring  power,  eapaoialty  againat  aoor* 
pious. 

A6B,  Olis  Elvib  (T.). — Theae  worda 

ore  here  put  together  as  differinf;  only  in 
form,  while  they  refer  to  the  same  general 
subject. 

Age  is  consiilercfT,  in  one  !?enso,  tlie 
ordinary  duration  of  human  life ;  in  another, 
aa  (he  advanced  and  declining  period  uf 
man's  existence. 

In  the  time  of  the  writer  of  Psalm  xc.  the 
duration  of  human  life  was  not  different 
among  the  Hebrewa  fhmi  what  it  ia  now:  — 
*  The  days  of  our  years  are  thref  score  years 
and  ten ;  and  if  by  reason  of  strength  ihey 
be  fouTbcore  years,  yet  is  dieir  atrength  la- 
bour and  sorrow:  for  it  is  soon  cut  nmi 
we  fly  away'  (ver.  10).  But  the  dorauou  of 
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life  in  the  time  of  the  patxiarchs  is  recorded 
to  liAve  been  maeh  longer:  m  Uim,  when 

Jacob  wft-s  a-kul  Vy  i!,  -  r^igniug  Pharnuh 
bow  old  he  was,  Le  answered,  —  'The  dftja 
of  the  T^ara  of  toy  pilKriiua<;e  are  sn  hnU' 
dre«l  aii'rtliirrr  years;  i<  w  and  evil  have  die 
days  of  m;  life  been,  and  have  not  attained 
onto  the  tUjn  of  my  fathers'  (Gen.  xMi.  H,9), 
He  die<l  when  147  years  old  (ver.  2-^ ),  His 
eomplaint,  tliat  his  life  was  ssIiortiT  tlian  that 
of  his  fathers,  is  couiinncd  by  the  record ; 
for  Isaac  livcil  t'>  IHO  ((.len.  xxxv.  2^),  and 
Abraham  to  17-;  (Gm.  xxv.  7).  The  period 
of  life,  however,  ol  ilu-  uau  diiuvianu  is  stuted 
to  ham  been  much  longer.  Adam's  years 
are  given  as  930  (Gen.  v.  2)  ;  tlutsp  of  Me- 
thnseiah,  88  969  (Geu.v.  27).  in  the  absence 
of  snj  detiltod  aad  oeeurate  knowledgie  of 
the  ant»'dnnvian  pf-rioii,  rsprrially  in  our 
^aorance  of  the  length  of  tlic  year,  and  in 
die  mieeftaitt  «uu»  of  ehronology,  we  rnmot 
pretend  to  .spi  ak  of  tln'  <  uii~>  •>  or  tlie  cllVcta 
of  this  length  of  days,  with  much  advantage. 
Then  haTe,  howerer,  been  persons  who  aa- 
cribed  the  longevitj'  of  tlic  antediluvians  to 
thp  first  pneTfjy  of  recently  created  life ; 
others  have  &4iughl  its  can^c  in  the  simple 
modes  of  existence,  the  abundance  of  food, 
and  the  living  in  tlie  air  of  day,  which  are 
•apposed  to  have  prevailed  at  the  tirst. 
Odicn  bam  been  content  to  n  r>  r  for  the 
cause  to  the  will  and  power  of  God.  Advan- 
tages are  considered  tu  have  ensued  from 
fiua  loDfBvitT.  Human  improvements  would 
be  rDore  t  u.Mly  ami  crrtaiiily  cm  ri.  il  fnruanl; 
knowledge  safdj  transmitted;  generally,  tlie 
good  aeqnired  by  men  wonid  be  thus  best 
handed  down,  >in<-f  it  «i>ii].l  have  to  pass 
from  the  lips  of  only  a  few  persons.  Thus 
Adam  lived  till  900  of  the  year  of  the  world : 
Modmaelah  was  bom  GH7,  that  is,  24.'1  years 
before  Adam's  death  ;  the  former  lived  till 
the  year  1050,  and  Nouh  was  bom  000  years 
Mbre  Methuselali's  death,  —  namely,  iu  the 
ypar  lO'iO.  Thus  there  intervened  between 
Adam  and  Noah  only  one  person,  Methuselah. 
Tnt9  eofjectnaaa  of  diia  view,  however*  de- 
pends on  the  correctnr'S??  of  the  nnlitinry 
reckoning  of  time  pursued  in  our  English 
Kbloa;  for  if  the  dates  of  the  Beptuogint 
are  to  he  preferred,  as  many  of  tho  hi^t 
•choUrs  and  soundest  divines  have  thought, 
die  mnark  woold  bold  good  only  in  a  qtuli* 
fied  manner.  Thus,  while  jthe  period  from 
the  creation  to  the  deluge  is  given  by  the 
f?amaritan  text  at  l^JO?  years,  and  by  the  Ue~ 
\>Tc\v  at  1056,  it  is  given  by  the  Greek  at 
2  j'r2.  Onr  kiiDwl.'d'^'c  of  t?  '-  jcimt  val  ajre 
is  too  limited  and  iiagiucutuiy  to  allow  uf 
any  very  definite  or  positive  ooDclusions. 
Gratitti.lo  for  tlif  inf>)rmation  preserved,  is 
more  seemly  than  rush  speoulation  or  loud 
dogmatism* 

It  I'i  n'»{  difTirnlt  l.>  conreive,  tliaf,  in  the 
palnafchal  age,  hiuoan  lile  may  have  geue* 


rally  been  longer  tliau  it  is  now.  The  days 
of  the  years  recorded  of  these  primitive 

Worth i>"8  are  scarcely  nioiv  ihaii  have  been 
attained  by  iniUvidiuIa  iu  other  times;  and 
the  peculiarly  favourable  position  in  which, 

fir  tlie  most  part,  Ahralium,  Isaac,  Jacoh, 
and  others  were  plat  ed,  nmht  have  conduced 
to  lengthen  tlieir  days.  Air,  exercise,  suffi- 
cient and  good  nutrijuent,  exert  a  wontlerful 
influence  on  liif  human  frame,  pnrtif  iihirly 
when  there  are  ua  vices  to  wt  aktn  it,  am! 
no  gri'Ht  mental  agitations  to  undemiine  its 
sli  i  ni^tli.  'I  iic  f 'l^-iwiH^^  fai- 1--  hf-ar  ou  these 
uht,ervMtions  ;  —  iialier  collected  tlie  caMss 
of  02  persons  who  bad  reached  from  100  to 
liiO  years;  20  f;oin  Vli)  to  ]'.](),  nti.l  lf>  fn.m 
lUO  to  140.  irew  instances  are  authentic 
eated  which  reach  beyond  this  period.  Yet 
We  tind  rvif  K'  (  It  >ton,  who  lived  14.'1  years; 
John  Efliughiuii,  who  attained  liis  i^lth 
year;  a  Norwegian,  who  ootmted  150  years; 
and  our  Thomas  Purr  would  most  prt)- 
hably  have  parsed  his  l.'j'^d  year  but  for 
an  excess.  Henry  Jenkins  hved  to  Iflfl. 
There  is  on  record  the  case  of  anegreh!^,  who 
died  \r]ivn  17^.  Th.-  Uniifjarian  family  of 
John  li'fvm  were  rt-uiailjible  for  their  lon- 
gevity: the  father  hved  (<>  ITvi;  the  wife,  to 

ini;  lit!  V  had  hi  (II  inairiiil  112  VCftrs,  and 

tiieir  youtigeft  child  was  ll  '*.  In  the  cen- 
sus of  Italy,  taken  by  Vespasian,  there  were 
found  .')J  persons  of  100  vi  ar:^  nM  ;  *)7  of 
110;  two  of  l^O ;  four  of  lUU;  and  three  of 
140.  The  contrary  effects  of  tranquil  and 
'if  (li-tiTrbing  pumuitb  on  the  duration  of  life 
may  be  jutiged  of  by  the  fact,  that,  while  the 
Bum  of  the  ages  of  the  twenty  ehief  natural 
philosophers  of  Great  Urilain  amoimted  to 
ldl4,  giving  an  average  of  nearly  7 1  years, 
—  the  sum  of  the  ages  of  twciity  chief  poets 
reached  only  to  whi<  h  affords  ahout 

!S2  years  as  the  average  duration  of  their 
lives. 

Be^ct  for  old  age  is  as  a  natural,  so  a 

universal  feeling  —  a  feeling  which  is  ap- 
proved by  the  juUgmeut,  no  less  than  dictated 
by  the  heart    Diversities,  however,  have 

been  found  in  t!if  inantfrstntion  of  tlie  feel- 
ing. Cicero,  in  his  Cuto  Major,  — '  Treatise 
on  Old  Age,'— describes  the  tolcena  of  re- 
tipt  «n  which  were  paid  in  Hoiuf  ii-  tliose  who 
were  advanced  in  y»  ars.  They  received  salu- 
tations; their  socu  ly  \s  us  sought  for ;  they  Iiad 
place  given  to  them  in  tlie  public  thorough- 
fares ;  when  they  entered  an  assemhly,  tlie 
eompuny  arose;  they  were  conducted  to  their 
homes,  and  attended  back  to  public  places; 
their  counsel  was  solicited.  I  Ir  ul^-o  m-  ntinns 
a  remark  of  Ly-sauder,  to  tlie  eilect  that  La- 
ceda  mon  was  tlie  most  honourable  residence 
for  n  r.  ;  for  oowhere  was  so  much  attention 
paul  to  the  aged,  nowhere  were  they  held  in 
greater  honour.  He  adds  thia  Ulnstrativo 
aiH'cdotr  :  — '  Wh<  n  nt  Athens,  an  aged  per- 
son enluied  the  thtioUe  during  the  pexform* 
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■nee  of  die  public  games,  no  one,  out  of  a 
large  voncoarse  of  people,  rose  to  give  him 
a  seat ;  but  when,  at  Spurta,  be  kail  gone  into 
a  place  where  a  number  of  comnussioaera 
were  seated  iu  their  place  of  dignity,  iStuf 
•II  arose,  and  received  Lira  sitfiiii,'.' 

The  general  conriesj  of  Oricuial  manners 
diapkyed  iteelf  with  peenUar  Ibne  in  nuaeka 
of  Tvspcct  towards  a^f.  Wisrlom  was  ac- 
counted ita  aperial  atlrilMUc  (Job  xii  12; 
zntii  7).  The  fine  Af^r  rip  i  iou  of  die  bene* 
fn  ciit  chii  f,  or  Arab  Sheik,  given  ill  Job 
xxxx.  may  here  be  advautagi^oualy  cou6ult«d. 
Moiea  expressly  commanded,  —  *  TIioQ  ahalt 
rise  up  before  tlie  hoary  hcud,  and  honour 
the  face  of  the  old  man,  and  tear  thy  God: 
1  am  Jehovah'  i^Lov.  i^ix.  32).  Jeremiah, 
among  the  signs  of  national  degradadon, 
mentions  this,  —  'The  ttires  of  eldt-rs  w»»re 
not  honoured'  (Lam.  v.  comp.  iv.  10, 
and  laa.  xlvii.  G.  Dent.  zniiL  SO).  Old 
age  is  guarded  by  express  prohibition  from 
contempt  (Prov.  xxiii.  22).  As  among  othc-r 
iMtioiis,  so  among  the  Hebrews, — eonn- 
aellor?,  judges,  and  stuttsmcn  were  cli n?f>n 
from  the  eldera  of  the  nation  from  the 
cerUest  limes  (Ezod.  iii.  10 ;  hr.  SO ;  -xiL  SI ; 
xvii  5;  xviii.  12.  Josh,  xxiii.  2.  Kzra  v. 
0;  Ti.  7).  Moses  appointed  a  senate  of 
seventy  elders  to  asiiist  him  in  organising 
and  governing  his  people  (Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9. 
Numb.  xi.  1(1).  lnde«'d  the  entire  ^nMunre 
of  the  Hebrew  nation  was  conducted  by  the 
instrumentality  of  elders ;  fur,  as  there  were 
elders  forming  a  sort  o{  national  parhament 
(Josh.  vii.  b.  1  bam.  iv.  3 ;  viiL  4.  2  Sam. 
ill  17;  T.  8;  xvii.  4.  1  Kings  vifL  1),  so 
were  there  elders  of  individual  tribes  (Dent. 
zuL  28.  2  Sam.  xix.  11.  2  Chron.  xxxir. 
30.  Dent  aux.  10.  Judg.  xi.  0),  who  had 
the  government  each  of  lii-  own  tribe,  formed 
en  official  body  for  communicating  with  the 
chief  of  die  nadon,  and  may  hste  been 
tIjp  ronstitiuTK-y  out  of  which  tlie  general  sen- 
ate was  chosen.  The  organization  extended 
to  eides,  in  whidi  the  elders  constituted  a 
kind  of  municipality  (Deut  xix.  12 ;  xxi.  3; 
xxii.  Ifi.  1  Surn.  xi.  0 ;  xvi.  4,  1  Kings  xxi  w. 
£zxa  X.  11.  2  Muicub.  xiv.  37).  'I  Jiui  Uie 
principle  of  representation  existed  iu  tliis 
system  is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  ilie  elders 
aometmies  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  (Lev.  iv.  10;  iz.  I).  Agreeably  to 
the  custom  of  the  East,  the  tVl-r-:^  of  a  city 
aat  in  their  official  capaci^  'in  the  gate;' 
diet  is,  St  die  diief  entrance  to  die  place, 
which  was  llie  spot  of  greatest  publicity, 
whence  we  It:  am  iiow  popular  was  the  ciior 
nwter  of  the  Mosaie  insdtotimis  (Dent  xxiL 
15;  XXV.  7.  Ruth  iv.  2.  Judith  x.  0).  The 
elders  do  not  appear,  in  all  cases,  to  have 
been  the  same  with  the  jndges  (Ezra  x.  14. 
Sua.  5  ).  The  elders  formed  tlie  consdtttdonsl 
ndvisprs  of  royalty,  staiuling  in  its  presenre 
iu  beiioii  ui  ihc  people  (1  Kings  viii.  1; 


xii.  0  ;  XX.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii  1.  1  Maccab. 
Xii.  n.'>). 

Such,  in  its  origin,  was  the  constitutional 
influence  of  age  in  the  Hebrew  poUQr.  In 
time,  however,  regard  was  had  te.pdier  qtt*> 
litles  tban  njro  :  per^^ons  of  wImIoih  imd 
prudence  were  elected  to  situations  of  traat* 
Ifnespeedvely  of  mere  years ;  and  the  term 
elder  became  descriptive,  not  of  ape,  but  of 
office.  A  similar  change  tooJi, place  in  Greeee 
end  hi  Borne. 

In  (lie  New  Testament  the  elders  appesr 
as  formmg,  in  roi^imction  with  tlie  scribe 
and  high  priests,  the  great  national  eouucH 
or  Soidiedrim  (MatL  xxvi.  3,  47;  xrriL  1. 
Mtu  k  xiv.  43 ;  xv.  1.  Lnke  n.  1»  10;  zxd. 
m.   Acts  IT.  5;  V,  21). 

Tlie  Chiisdsn  church  was  modelled  on  the 
Jewish,  so  as  to  be  placed  oripin.illy  under 
lijp  government  of  elders  or  presbyters ;  the 
first  term  being  of  Saxon,  die  seeond  off 
Greek  on'gin;  both,  however,  meiudnf:  the 
same  thing.  These  Christian  eldera  formed 
s  ton  of  eoUege,  s  board,  or  eommittee,  for 
ordering  and  governing  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  which,  of  course,  included  ita  i^»iri> 
tnal  as  well  ss  its  mstertsi  intmsts  (Aets 
xi.  .10;  xiv.  2.1;  xv.  2  ;  xvi.4.   I  Tim.  iv.  14). 

At  what  time  yotmg  Inraolites  '  came  of 
age,'  it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  In  the 
East,  the  sessons  of  human  life  arrive  at  an 
eorUer  period  than  with  us,  so  that  manhood 
is  sooner  attained.  The  age  of  tweuty  is 
Umited  as  the  period  of  youtit,  in  regun)  to 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  r»l  lli  ins 
Israehtes  in  the  desert  (Numb.  xxxn.  11), 
iriienee,  probably,  dte  twentieth  may  be  die 
year  when  ayo-itifr  num  entered  iritn  the  pos- 
session of  hi»  Ifgal  rights,  biiii  stronger 
evidenee  to  die  eame  effect  is  (be  foel^  aat 

the  atonenirTit- tnx  Avn^  irif-Mj^ r,l  on  nJ!  from 
twenty  years  of  age  upwards  (Exod.  xzx.  14; 
eomp.  lev.  xxviL  S). 

AGONY  (G.  ft'»/«/).  — This,  which  is  a 
Oreelt  word  in  English  letters,  is  a  term  bor* 
rowed  from  die  Gredan  games,  and  was 
applied  originally  to  die  wrestling  matches 
uhie})  formed  a  part  of  them.  The  meaning 
which  agvny  hoB  with  us,  as  denoting  severs 
bodily  suffering,  is  an  imperfect  represenia- 
tion  of  thp  orifjinol,  which,  beinp  opiilie»l  by 
Luice  (xxu.  44)  to  the  mcnioi  buHeiings 
which  oar  Lofd  vndetweot  in  die  gsvden  of 
Geilisemane,  denotes  that  contest  niid  stmc- 
gling  of  the  whole  inner  man,  wluch,  like 
the  aotkm  of  a  pair  of  wrsstlers,  one  widk 
another,  contorted,  nn  l  Inirled  hither  and 
tliither,  the  excited  affections;  ooca»ioniii( 
by  ita  violenee  die  most  snrooisiiDg  paint 
(comp.  Ileb.  v.  7).  Snch  a  Bt raining  ot  tlie 
miud,  and  such  intolerable  pain,  way  well 
have  led  '  to  sweat  as  it  wers  great  drops  of 
UoodfsJIing  down  to  the  ground.'  Astowliat 
the  perfpiration  ci  ri-i^ted  of,  oomnvrntrtiora 
ere  not  agreed,   buiue  iiuve  said  it  vva.'«  huxid 
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■ingted  tvett;  bat  dtere  are  no  well- 
•uthradrated  instanoM  in  whieb  blood  hat 
exnded  from  the  frame  in  the  way  that  is 
termed  '  bloody  sweat,'  as  a  result  of  mental 
loftnre. '  Others  have  taken  flie  wonis  lueta- 
phorioaJIr.  We  say  —  'Weep  tears  of  blood  :' 
in  the  »aine  way,  '  to  sweat  bluud '  may  hare 
MM  into  use.  The  dearription  ap[)ean  to 
be,  not  of  a  sci^-ntifi'',  Imt  a  popular  cliarac- 
tej*;  for,  though  Luke  was  a  physician,  he 
Hi  mat  AtrafiBN  eeaae  to  be  liable  to  tibe 
errtirs  of  his  day.  His  inspiration  fVul  not 
extend  to  phybiological  Sttbjjeota.  bir  Tho- 
mm  Brown,  a  physieianf  nmitilte  libat 
sober  and  rt^giilftted  astroloj^'  in  medicine 
ia  not  to  be  rejected  or  oondiemned.  Among 
pofwiar  niMOoeeptiaaa,  it  it  Mill  eomaon 
to  tliink,  that  blood  is  parted  witli,  —  for  in- 
Kance  in  what  is  called  '  spitting  blood,'  — 
when,  in  strictness  of  speech,  nothing  takes 
place  worthy  of  the  name.  But  a?),  bi  fure 
the  channels  and  functions  of  the  blood 
were  rightly  known,  it  was  thought  that  blood 
might  be  wept,  so  also  was  it  believttd  duU 
bJotMi  might  be  exnde<l;  hikI,  in  cnnsequence, 
en  unusually  copious  and  profuse  perspira- 
iSott,  aodi  M  ollen  attande  <m  owntaldiabMi, 

may  popularly  bnvf  been  described  as  'sweat 
tike  drups  of  blood.'  It  wa^  as  Theophy* 
Inel  expressly  states,  a  proTetbial  usage  in 
ancient  times  to  say  of  il.  jsc  wlio  were  en- 
gaged in  great  labours,  that  they  sweat  blood; 
iMd  Luke  qppMn  to  have  attraaptad  to  guard 
Umself  agafaial  being  taken  UtertUy  in  the 
pectthar  wording  which  he  employs,  — '  and 
nb  sweat  was  as  it  were  drops  of  bloo<l,'  — 
the  drops  were  laigt  Mid  thick  like  globtdes 
of  bl<x>d.  The  same  writer  (Acts  ix.  18), 
intending  to  describe,  in  a  striking  man- 
Mr,  PuTa  restoration  to  sight,  popnlariy 
a?T;rm«,  — '  Thpfo  fell  from  hi»  eyes  as  it 
had  been  scales ; '  the  same  word  in  the  origi- 
Ml  befag  vMd  §»  'mkwm;  ud  «aail 
bad  been.* 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  conception  of 
A*  state  of  our  Lord's  mind  just  prior  to  his 
dentil,  Uie  arconnts  furnih-lied  by  nil  tlie  eviin- 
gelists  moat  be  put  together  and  studied. 
Li  JohtCm  0«»^1  (zviL  xviiL),  the  ntmoat 
sdf-postsssiop,  sslf>fi»getfti]iiess,  and  men- 
tal <^m,  are  indirectly  pounrayed ;  so  that 
the  agony  could  not  have  been  of  long  con- 
tbwaiiffS)  nor  have  had  permanent  sffscta. 
It  seema,  indee»l,  to  have  been  a  sudflen 
eonrulsiou  of  a  highly  sensitive  and  severely 
Irisd  frame,  instinctively  abriiiking  badt  from 
tomb,  ftnd  fn)m  morlccry,  insult,  torture; 
■id  from  the  still  more  appalling  fear,  lest 
^  gmt  wofk  ahoold  Cril  atlhe  last  ihfongh 
any  inevitable  infirmity  on  tlie  part  of  the  snf- 
imr.  In  thia  li£B-and-death  struggle,  how- 
•fsr,  leans  songlit  strength  i&  prayer,  and 
Vseheard  on  account  of  his  i)iety  (  Heb.  \ .  7 ) ; 
■S  that  he  henceforward  went  through  bin 
trials  to  At  ImI  fai  entire  and  nnmlBed  com- 
pes  ate  of  miad« 


OaOTTO  OF  THE  AOONY. 


This  grotto  lies  in  the  Garden  of  Gethese- 
maue.  It  is  deep  and  high;  and  divided 
into  two  cavities  by  a  sort  of  subterranean 
portal.  There  are  also  several  alliirs  hcu1j>- 
tured  in  ilie  ruck.  This  sanctuary,  the  work 
of  nature,  has  not  been  disflgued  by  so 
many  artificial  ornaments  as  some  other 
sanctuaries.  The  vault,  the  floor,  aud  Uie 
walla,  are  of  the  loek  itaelf ;  distilling,  liks 
tears,  the  cavernous  humidity  of  the  earth 
which  envelopes  it-  There  is  above  each 
altar,  in  pieces  of  liNither,  painted  flesh 
colour,  and  of  tlio  natural  size,  a  bad  repre- 
aentation  of  tlie  scene  of  the  agony  of  Christ, 
widi  angels,  that  present  him  widi  the  dbalico 
of  death.  Were  these  bad  figures,  which 
disturb  those  tliat  die  pious  imagination  loves 
to  create  in  the  shadow  of  this  empty  caveni, 
destroyed;  and  were  the  tearful  eyes  of  tlie 
visitor  allowed  tomonnt  freely,  witlioiit  the  ob- 
struction of  sensible  images,  towards  tlie 
tlioaght  of  Him  of  whom  tlw  spot  ia  so  pain- 
fully  oommemorative,  this  grotto  would  be 
the  most  impressive  relic  of  the  hills  of 
Zlon ;  bat  mail  e«mot  help  moto  or  less 
spoiling  whatsTSff  ignofsoss  bids  him  pnt 
his  hand  to. 

AORICULTUIIB  (L.  tht  Httnge  of  the 
fjroiimf  )  in  the  East  still  remains  what  it  woji 
in  ancient  times:  we  shall  therefore  begin 
this  artieto  wifli  a  brief  •eeoiuit  of  agriraltnre 
as  it  is  now  carried  on. 

The  plough,  in  Western  Asia,  even  at  tlie  * 
present  day,  is  ordinarily  of  the  most  simple 
construction,  nttsriy  onflt  for  the  stroni?  rlay 
lands  {<f  our  own  country,  and  np|ilie)ib!(» 
only  to  light  or  sandy  soils.  Eveu  these  it 
penetrstes  but  to  a  small  depth,  and  ntha 
teiir'^  ii|>  mi  l  throws  aside,  than  cuf«»  atid 
destroys,  the  weeds  and  roots  which  it  meet^ 
witfi  in  its  eonrss.  The  sahnsls  employed 
are,  for  the  nio^t  pnrt,  oxen;  rarely  horses  or 
mules.  They  have  a  rough  kind  of  yoke  on 
their  necks,  to  which  the  plough  is  Hutened, 
the  two  arms  of  which  are  heltl  liy  the  work- 
man, who  also  carries  iu  his  hand  a  long 
pointed  atiek,.  widi  triiieh  he  goads  ana 
dirsets  the  csllls.  Behind  Ihs  ^o^hBoii 
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cones  ft  }mft  with  ft  bo*  or  ntttoHt,  to  com* 

pletc  the  picparnlioii  of  the  fsoiJ,  hy  br.  al.in'T 
the  clo(H  and  removing  weetU.  On  Uiis 
rongh  tilinp^c  tberc  generally  follows  wsa  tibnm- 
danl  liarv('-)L  Dung  is  for  the  most  part  used 
only  for  producing  what  we  ehould  trmi 
hot-bed  plants,  sudi  as  artichokes,  melonn, 
&c  The  ordinary  gnuns  are  wheat  and 
hnrlpjr,  which,  in  favonrable  spots,  are  of  a 
Very  large  and  iiiie  kiiid.  The  stiUks  grow, 
in  sndk  plftCMt  to  to  great  a  height,  as  to 
hide  a  man  on  horseback.  Harvest  is  a 
season,  as  of  nbuudaiice  ko  of  iiiituity.  Song 
Ughtena  the  labotir  —  song,  led  by  a  single 
V'n>i«,  the  burd*  II  of  which  is  rtpeated  in 
chorus.  The  work  of  mowing  is  speedilj 
com  boinff  cosvoyod  to 
\hp  Ti  :umr.-,  the  {,'rftin  is  nbtiiin.->d  by  troailiiif? 
ou  tlie  stodks,  when  the  chalf  ia  separated 
ftom  flio  wheat  hy  being  sbftken  wiA  a  forit, 
and  tossed  nbout  till  it  ia  quito  pure.  If 
lequiaite,  a  sieve  is  also  emplojed.  The 
meal  is  got  by  grinding,  wbieb  is  done  in 
handmills  by  women  and  slaves,  when  tliey 
have  first  removed  anv  small  stone?,  or  bits 
of  eaiih,  Umt  may  remain.  Tlie  straw  is 
Vised  as  fodder  for  oxen  and  horses. 

Tti  the  efirltfst  niotle  of  life  presented  in 
the  Liible,  we  litul  n;;ricultnre  and  the  rare 
of  cattle  the  sole  busiut  ss.  Adam's  children, 
Abel  and  Cain,  are  the  orig:innrnrs  and  re- 
presentatives of  these  two  pursuits  (Gen. 
iw.  ft).  The  ears  of  eattie  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  favonrite  son,  Abel;  ftjrriotiltnrp  ia  prr- 
aecuted  by  Caiu,  who  fell  under  God's  dis* 
nleasofe.  Tliis  lepresentation  is  in  entire 
keeping  with  the  habits  of  nomad  life  whirli 
the  primeval  race  porsaed,  and  with  vlmt 
teason  and  analogy  would  lead  ns  to  ex^iect. 
It  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  food  wus 
procured  in  the  easiest  way.  Primarily,  tliis 
way  was  to  use  the  spontaneous  productions  of 
natnre,  whether  offered  in  the  vegetablft  or 
the  animal  world;  but,  as  <<oon  as  some 
specific  care  becnjne  necesssary.  the  keeping 
flocks  and  herds  was  clearly  the  mo»t  ob- 
vious and  tlie  least  costly  mode  of  i>roenring 
subsistence.  Agriculture,  even  in  the  East, 
is  a  eompatfttively  latorioos  proeess*  and  ons 
tliat  does  not  afford  the  needfid  sujiply  of 
food  till  after  much  delay  and  various  uiaui* 
polatioDS.  The  agricnltand  is  an  ftdvano«l 
Btate  of  civilisation,  and  could  have  been 
reached  only  by  slow  degrees,  which  would 
be  retnded  the  raflier  beeanw  the  bosiness 
of  working  the  gronnd  is  little  in  unison 
with  the  Arab's  love  of  ease,  liberty,  and  in- 
dependence. Aeoordingly,  in  the  patriarchal 
age,  the  care  of  cattle  held  the  ])redominaiiO^ 
and  that  to  snch  nn  extent,  tliat  famine,  even 
in  80  naturally  pruductive  a  laud  as  Cauiuui, 
was  lepestedly  endured.  In  progress  of 
timr,  men  began  to  feel  that  agricultnre  was 
the  oaly  sure  source  of  sustenance ;  mid,  in 
Egypt,  the  Israelites  received  important  les- 
sons  in  the  socoessfal  tillage  of  the  soiL 


Mosss,  fteeofidlngly,  widi  ebaradsiistie  wis- 
dom, becansc  he  knfw  that  a  nomad  could 
not  be  a  highly  civilised  people,  and  because 
his  people  were  now  prepared  for  tfie  civil- 
ised and  eivilising  pursuits  of  ajrriculture, 
also  because  he  wos  aware  that  these  par- 
suits  slone  conld  Ihmisih  a  constant  supply 
of  food,  resolved  to  make  agricultore  the 
foundation  of  his  civil  and  religious  institu- 
tions. Yet  the  shepherd's  life  always  held 
a  high  rank  in  ths  estiniation  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Hebrews;  and,  in  truth,  Pidestine 
allurdtfd  greut  faciliiiett,  as  much  for  the  one 
as  for  the  other  nM)ds  of  «»istsace  (Ffeonr. 
aavii.  23—27). 

While  the  reflex  influenoe  of  later  times  is 
probsbty  to  be  seen  In  Gen.  iL  15,  and  wliile, 
as  we  have  intitnatr  l,  t}ie  patriarrhs  vrere 
nomad  chiefs,  yet  tliey  were  by  no  meazoi 
ttnaeqnainted  with  agricidtim  (Osn.  xxn. 
13;  xxxvii.  7);  a  fact  which  luipht  have; 
been  safely  inferred  from  the  comparatively 
high  degree  of  coiltaTe  wludi  their  history 
displays.  But  agriculture  did  not  receive 
fiUl  attention  till  Moses  came,  and  provided 
each  Hebrew  with  his  own  estate,  which  was 
to  be  for  ever  inalienable  (Lev.  xxv.  10.  $eij. 
2:1.  N  niiV  xxvi.  ;  xxxiii.  51).  This  di- 
vision oi  Uie  land,  it  is  the  only  ju&t  and 
B  ife  one,  so  is  it  the  only  one  that  rests  on 
divine  nnthorlty.  A  state  havinp  ^tirh  nn 
arrangement  for  its  basis,  could  not  permit 
its  members  to  fid!  into  a  condition  of  per^ 
nianent  flarrry;  and  the  extreme  of  poverty, 
as  well  as  the  destructive  evils  of  pauperism, 
wefe  to  a  ifreat  extent  unknown. 

The  choice  of  an  agrieulturul  constitution, 
on  the  part  of  Moses,  had  also  this  advan- 
tage, that  it  eflVetoally  served  one  great  in- 
strumental purpose  which  be  bad  in  view; 
namely,  the  severing  of  his  people  from  the 
idolatrous  nations  into  the  midst  of  whomi 
tibsy  were  going,  and  by  whom  they  would 
unavoidably,  and  for  many  ages,  be  sar* 
rounded.  The  country,  too,  was  eminently 
fitted  to  give  scope  and  oppoitnnity  to  tbo 
rcsoMM  '-H  of  ncH'icultnrc.  Its  position  on 
the  globe  i»  such  as  to  secure  a  fiiU  supply  of 
beat,  while  ths  proximity  of  Ihe  Hoditer- 
ranean  Sea  tends  to  mitip-ate  its  feri  iMn  ^. 
Lebanon  covered  the  laud  ftom  the  cold 
winds  of  the  nordh.  OCher  hills  g«vo  sMter, 
and  fonned  warm  vales ;  while  they  tliem- 
selves  afforded  pastunun  for  cattle,  and,  by 
means  of  terraces,  soD  for  culture  aider 
different  degrees  of  heat.  A  large  river  runs 
through  the  length  of  the  land,  and  is  fvA 
by  many  tributary  streams;  oUier  nvuicts 
out  Palestine  tfom  east  to  WMt,  fiowin^  tnm 
the  hills  into  tlie  Mediterrnnefln.  Tlu*  roeVy 
(liiucbtoue)  nature  of  the  loinl  guve  au  abun- 
dance of  fountains  and  brooks.  Ths  dsws 
are  lK'a\7.  Rain  falls  plentifiUly  in  the  open- 
ing Mid  in  the  decline  of  the  year.  AU 
t])e<e  atlvantages  contribnted  to  make  laftScTt 
wish  ftxsslity: — *  God  give  dkss  of  tlis  ds« 
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of  lieaven,  t\.w\  ilw  fatiif'ss  of  tin*  earUi,  and 
pleuQr  of  corn  and  wiue'  (Gen.  xxvii. 
coaap.  Dent.  7,  seq.).  No imI  objection 
to  this  acponnt  can  be  drawn  from  tbe  lu  tiiid 
•onditiou  of  Palestine.  Its  civil  hiatoij  ac- 
eonnts  for  its  setnsl  nnprodoetiTraMS.  Tbt 
sword  is  «  bad  substitute  for  the  plough. 
Tyranny  and  oppression  inevitably  produce 
a  desert.  It  was  a  nation  of  freemen  that, 
under  Mosaisn,  made  the  entire  land  a  gar- 
•I'-'i.  A  nation  of  bondmen  couhl  <lo  no 
uiiit-r  than  make  it  and  keep  it  burreu  tmd 
desolate.  Yet,  wherever  due  rare  in  now 
applied,  amplf  jtroofs  aw  ^j'wi'n  llml  tlip  Land 
of  Promise  uu^la  again  produce  tlic  richest 
MwuiJa  of  httm^  lebonr. 

Supjiorted  by  law,  and  esteemed  among 
the  people,  agriculture  was  successfully  pro- 
weuted.  FN»mbeittf  taeoondary  (Jobi.l4), 
it  rose  Uy  be  lh»'  rli'u-f  pursuit,  and  prfut 
st^tporl  of  life.  It  is  the  main  object  of  fare 
to  the  *  Tiitnooe  woman,'  tlie  graphie  •ceoonl 
of  whoso  t  ii^T.iiTt  iiH  ut-i  8huw!«  a  union  of 
agricultural  with  manoOMtaring  operations, 
not  dissimilar  to  that  wfaSeh  und  to  prevail 
io  the  mannfactoring  districts  of  England 
(IVov.  xxxi.  10,  seq.).  As  population  grew, 
M>  increased  both  the  necessity  for,  and  the 
application  tn,  agriculture.  The  hero  G  ideon 
is  found  llir»-shiu<r,  l)y  the  angel  of  tlie  Lord 
(Jodg.  vi.  11).  Kven  after  his  elertion  to 
tiie regal  office,SaiUiN  reprcHi-ntcd  as ' eoming 
ftftt'r  the  hfrd  out  of  the  fiehl'  (  1  Smn.  xi.  !">). 
KUsha  is  ploughing  with  twelve-  yoke  before 
hfan,  mod  he  with  the  twelfth,  when  EIf|ah 
cast  bis  mantle  ui»oii  liini  (1  Kinps  xix.  10), 
King  Uzziah  *  had  much  cattle,  both  in  the 
low  country,  end  in  Uie  plains;  hnabandnien 
also,  and  vine  drt-sseisin  tihe  moon tains,  and 
in  Carmel ;  for  he  loved  haabandry '  ( 2  Chron. 
nri.  10).  The  Babylonish  eaptivi  ty  did  not 
destroy  this  love  in  the  nation;  anil  unusual 
diligence  was  employed  by  the  people,  on 
their  retorn,  to  repair  the  evils  occasioned  by 
a  nf-jrlect  of  seventy  years.  TTow  ilioroughly 
the  .Iewi«h  mind  was  inibnod  with  tliou<,'ht4i 
and  images  borrowed  from  tlie  culture  of  the 
soil,  may  be  learnt  from  the  teachings  of  our 
Lord,  many  of  whose  most  strikintj,  perti- 
nent, aud  beautiful  figurea  ore  hence  taken 
(Mark  iv.). 

As  in  all  the  practical  art«;,  in  Im  handr^-, 
theHehrewswere  a  practical  people;  uud  ihcir 
knowledge  and  akin  wore  piupdy  the  mnlt  of 
a  1'  ?! .rthened  experience,  transniitt«*1  from 
age  tu  age  by  thai  strong  bond  of  tradition 
4rtu^  qiiilitiiienmBlwi  generations  in  orien* 
tal  nations.  Accord iiiirly,  t}io  knowl*  (li,'c  wliich 
the  Hebrewa  had  obtained  in  the  lowlands 
*kt  Bgypt,  thittr  deseendants  applied  on  the 
plain«»  of  Canaan,  such  us  Esdraclon,  Sharon, 
^fsbf^aOy  and  while  the  villages  were  richly 
<iifltffMtod,  die  hilla  were  made  prodnctive, 
aoC  only  of  pasture,  and  of  the  olive  an«i  the 
wine,  but,  in  a  measure,  of  com  as  well :  so 
in  Ps.  Ixxii.  16,  com  is  found  '  on  the  top  of 


the  inonntains*  fcomp.  Ez»'k.  xxxvi.  ^,  0). 
In  onler  to  render  these  capable  uf  hucccb^iful 
enltivation,  lerraeea  were  formed  along  and 

np  tlK'ir  sides,  Imving  lii  djfcs  and  walls  tO 
sustsiu  the  soil,  and  arrest  the  raiu  (Isa.  v. 

Lund  was  divided  by  acre?!.  An  acre  was 
rougldy  measured  by  what  a  yoke  or  pair  of 
oxen  could  plough  in  a  day  ( 1  Sam.  xiT.  14). 
Tlie  Hebn'ws  fiiiployi'd  nitmure,  consisting 
of  the  a^hcs  of  bunit  stubble  (Isa.  v.  24; 
xlvii.  11.  Joel  ii.  0)  aud  of  dung  (2  Kings 
ix.  37.  Jer.  ix.  22.  Luke  xiv.  a5).  The 
ordinnry  inijtlt'nientswere  the  plough,  thchar- 
row,  the  .«pa<U',  the  hoe,  llie  sickle,  and  tlie 
pitchfork.  An  Egyptian  painting  describes 
what  was  probably  Uie  ancieu  t  Iltbrew  plough: 
it  consists  of  a  share,  curving  upwards  to  the 
left  hand  of  the  ploughman,  vrbo  holds  it  by 
a  hole  in  its  upjx  r  i  ni\,  the  lower  en<l  lias 
an  arrow-headed  termination  for  cutting  the 
Mfi:  in  his  rif^t  hand  the  man  has  a  long 
whip,  for  driving  the  two  oxen  which  draw 
the  plough.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  oxen 
walks  a  man,  holding  in  one  hand  a  bag,  and 
with  Ae  other,  casting  straight  before  liim 
th^  seed,  which  is  thus  turned  in  and  covered 
by  the  plough  in  probably  its  second  passage 
over  the  land.  The  same  picture  exliibiu  a 
man  cutting  off  the  heads  of  comwitli  a  slmi-ii- 
toollied  sickle,  the  handle  and  blade  of  which 
are  set  at  a  small  angle,  ilir  bhulc  curving  up 
and  going  out  beyond  the  Imndlc,  and  so 
ending  in  a  point.  Another  paiutiug  repre- 
sents a  plough,  the  ahare  of  which  is  held  by 
tlie  ploughman,  with  two  haiids ;  and  from  Oio 
share  nms  a  pole  up  to  a  transverse  beam, 
which  eoroes  nnder  mt  neck  of  the  animalai 
and  net',  witli  the  aid  of  ropes,  as  a  yoke* 
The  ttuiwals  employed  are  an  ox  and  au  ass* 
a  union  which  was  forbidden  by  the  law  of 
Jloses,  probably  because  of  tlie  difference 
of  strength,  tread,  and  habits  of  the  two,  by 
which  the  greater  labour  would  be  thrown  on 
tlie  weaker  back,  to  say  nothing  of  the  unseem- 
liiK'ss  of  using  together  animals  so  dissimilar 
ill  appearance  as  well  as  in  qualities.  The 
Striking  remark  of  Samson  — '  If  ye  had  not 
pinntrlit-d  with  my  heifer,  ye  had  not  found 
out  luy  ridille'  —  shows,  by  its  obvioubly  pro- 
verbiiU  character,  that  oxen  wars  chiefly 
employed  nt  tlic  jdouph  (Dent.  xv.  10. 
Amos  vi.  12):  a  goad  was  used  for  driving 
(Jndg.  iii.  91).  Though  the  sofl  of  Pales- 
tine contains  a  groat  deal  of  clny  and  iiultI, 
in  various  proportions,  yet  tho  prevalenco 
of  heat  over  moisture  renders  it  easily 
penrtruble  and  Ct  for  tillage  by  simply  <  un- 
structcd  instruments.  They  were«  however, 
mostly  of  iron,  and  required  for  itae  Co  be 
shaq»ened  from  time  to  time  ( 1  Sam.xiii.20). 
In  Isa.  xxviii.  24,  sfq.  the  chief  operations  of 
husbandry  are  set  forth.  Of  the  principal 
grains.  lli--  ll.  bn'ws  cultivated  wheat,  barley, 
and  sptlt.  The  soil  was  ftivouralile  also  for 
p>U»e,  such  as  lentils  aud  betui^.    Flax  aud 
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cummin,  pari  if  iind  curunibTs,  wm*  giown. 
Seeds  of  divers  kiuds  might  uot  be  sown  to- 
gether ( D«at.  xiii.  0).  The  produee  «n  w 
abandaiit  rliat  Palestine  bpcnme  an  exporting 
ooimtry.  buluuiou  bought  timber  of  his  friend 
Rirtm,  wifh  twenty  thooMnd  mHMtnw  of 
wlieai  furfood.and  twenty  measnresof  pure  oil, 
year  by  year  ( 1  lUnga  y.  1  i.  E/ek.  xxvti.i7). 
For  the  winter,  ftvit  sowing  took  plac>e,  a  ihort 
time  after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  October 
and  November,  when  the  early  rains  had 
moistened  and  prepared  the  soil ;  sowing  for 
the  mmmer  fruit  took  place  in  Jomazy,  bat 
mostlv  iti  Ft'lmimy,  when  the  sprinfr  b«»pftn. 
The  hiir\-<>Ht  had  iiB  commeneement  lu  April. 
These  enstoms  still  remsin  substuntially  th« 
•^nm.-.  Our  Lord  intimates  tlutt  ilio  prudticc 
was  sometimes  so  mach  as  a  hundred  fold 
(Ifstt  xiii.  98),  which  ie  conflimed  hy  other 
pa''«s«jTes.  Tsnnc  rt  o<  ivcd  n  l  undrcfl  fold 
(Gen.  xxvi.  12).  As  the  Babyiunians,  the 
Itnwlites  eeem  to  have  sown  dieir  eeedl  in 

fiin>)Wf«  or  lines,  wide  HjtKrt,  wliidi  wr.iild 
give  full  ieooe  to  the  productiveness  of  the 
aepaiMe  seedb.  Agriculture  whs  patronised 
ftiid  ftirthered  by  the  laws  which  rehited  to 
possession,  the  year  of  jubik-e,  landmarks, 
Nor  coidd  there  be  any  great  disadvan- 
tage to  tlic  cultivator  in  the  laws  which  gave 
j^rfvileges  to  the  poor,  mrh  sh  plnekiug  ears 
uu  passing  tli rough  a  held  of  eoru,  and  the 
fif^ts  of  gleaning,  in  a  country  which  was 
so  pp  lifi  ,  nnd  in  whieli,  at  1-  a^t  at  the  first, 
there  were  so  few  poor,  who  could  also  easily 
obtain  employment  at  harvest  season. 

AORIPPA  (H.  horn  with  dijficiilti/)  was  a 
•on  of  Uerod  Agrippa  1.  'Uerod  the  king' 
of  Aets  m.  1  and  29,  on  which  account  he 
wa^  c;U]ed  Ilerod  tlic  Yiiiinf,'er  or  II.  He  w  as 
the  last  king  of  Judea,  and  lived  Ull  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  Acta  xxv.  13, 
it  is  this  prince  who  comes  with  Bernice  to 
Ca-sartn,  to  salute  Festus ;  in  nvi.  giTcs  I'lml 
H  heariiip ;  in  vcr.  '28,  declares, '  Almost  tliou 
persuadei^i  mo  to  be  a  Christian;'  and, ver. 
31,  ^2,  adils,  '  'I'liis  m:in  doeili  Tv>i))i!)g  wor- 
thy of  death  or  bonds :  he  raighi  have  been 
•et  ftl  liberty,  if  he  had  not  appealed  mto 
Ciesar.' 

Agrippa  wa8  not  more  than  seventeen 
jears  of  age  when  his  father  and  predecessor 

died;  and  it  wa.-i  only  after  a  tiiiio,  and  1»y 
degrees,  that  he  was  permitted  by  the  Bo- 
mant  to  beeome  king.  He  laboued  to  adorn 

Jerusalem  and  otJier  cities.  In  conseipient c 
of  his  conduct,  pnrtfciilarly  of  his  arbitrarily 
appointing  and  deposing  high  priests,  he  was 
uot  esteemed  by  the  Jews.  When  tlie  last 
war  against  the  HoinaiH  V>roVe  out,  lie  took 
part  witli  tho  eneuiies  of  lui>  couulrj'.  lie 
died  in  tlie  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  the 
titty  tirst  of  his  reign,  and  the  third  jear  of 
tiie  Emperor  Tnyan. 

Waa  it  in  a  mocking  or  a  aeriooa  mood 
that  Agrippa  said  to  Psnl.  —  '  AlmoHt  tliou 
persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian '  ?  Unbelief, 


fceln tliat  tins  confession  was  a  signal  tea- 
timuiiy  u>  the  gospel,  baa  tried  to  make  the 
words  appear  to  be  ironied.  If  thia  be 

the  fact  is  a  discredit  to  Agrippa,  and  to 
iieatheni!<iTi.  The  occasion  did  not  excuse^ 
orach  less  justify,  a  spirit  of  levity  or  seom. 

Tlir  evidt  nee,  however,  of  one  who  was  prcaciil 
decides  adversely  to  this  supposition;  for 
Paul  himself,  as  appears  by  hie  answer,  moat 
clearly  took  the  words  of  the  monarch  as 
spoken  seriously.  Nor  con  any  one  who  has 
studied  the  writings  and  character  of  Paul, 
feel  any  wonder,  that  powers  such  as  his 
should  have  struck  and  shaken  Agrip]>a'8 
heart,  and  inclined  him,  at  least  momcutoi  ily, 
in  liKVour  even  of  tlie  cause  of  one  who  stood 
accined  before  him.  Snch  is  the  rniycsty  of 
religion,  when  pure  and  undetiied.  No  du- 
rable effect,  however,  was  to  be  expecisd* 
Near  liim  sal  Beniio'',  his  sister,  with  whom 
he  is  suspected  of  having  had  an  incestuous 
eonneetion.  The  Heathenism  in  whose  lap, 

at  the  eoiirt  of  Claudius,  Agrippa  bud  b»  t  ii 
educated,  treated  the  whole  alEsir  as  a  piece 
of  fuiaiicism,  by  the  month  of  the  Roman 
Festus ;  and  taking  eoimsel  of  these  persons, 
and  yielding  to  these  influences,  Agrippa  mnk 
buck  into  congenial  indifference,  guve  liis 
heart  to  its  old  flatlafiee»  nd  left  the  court  a 
friend  of  Fe^tu",  n  paramour  of  Beniire,  and 
a  slave  of  tliv  world.  How  many  other  oJ- 
moat  Christiana  have  fdlen  in  a  tboDllar 
manner! 

There  is  no  reason  to  wonder,  that,  under 
•Qdi  a  prhiee,  and  in  the  oorrapt  and  degen- 
erate state  of  tlie  public  character.  Jiideu  wag 
finally  vanquished  by  the  Uomans.  Agrippa  II. 
found  the  greater  part  of  the  eountiy  in  dieir 
posses-^ion.  nuder  pro*  urators.  Of  these  there 
were  the  following  in  the  time  of  Agrippa; 
namely,  C.  Fadus,  T.  Alexander,  Cumauua, 
Felix,  Festus,  Albinna,  and  lastly,  G.  Flonu; 
nearly  all  of  whom  cume  into  conflict  with 
the  Jews,  whose  risings  became  more  and 
more  frequent,  which  Uie  Soman  power  and 
party  hud  difTienlty  to  suppress.  Armed 
bands  made  the  hills  into  strong  holds,  and, 
as  was  convenient,  infested  the  hnier  eonntry. 
At  last,  ihe  Homans  seem  to  have  provoked 
an  insurrection.  Floras  ptirposely  outraged 
the  national  feelings,  and  the  fatal  war  com- 
nunced.  I'vrti  the  moderate  party,  with  the 
high  priest  Ananias  at  their  head,  declared 
in  fivoor  of  qapositlon  to  the  common  ene- 
my ;  and  a  regtilor  war  was  undertaken,  with 
a  view  to  obtain  national  independence.  But 
soon  tlie  zealots  gained  tho  upper  hand,  when 
extravagance,  disimion,  and  disorder,  pre- 
vailed on  tlie  part  of  the  Tewo,  till,  at  length, 
Jemsuh  ni  was  taken,  and  tije  eonquest  com- 
pleted, after  a  million  of  Israelites  had  been 
saerit  r  rf,  r><i  mnrh  owing  to  inteniid  dissen- 
aiou  and  eounvqueut  weakness,  as  to  the 
akill  oimI  courage  of  the  victors. 

AGUE  (L.  to  ilrive,  $finlr)  is  eonnoeted 
iu  the  English  Bible  with  the  term  bumiiig 
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V*  the  barniitg  ague'  (Lev.  xxvi.  16).  Tliere 
fa  no  Mpanto  word  in  ilieH«bi«wfor  bwuing; 
the  nonn  rrndewd  aijur  tlcTiotcs  to  burn  ;  nnd 
in  »  pAsaage  of  similar  uupurt  in  DeaL  xxriii. 
S3,  the  same  word  is  translAted  simply 
•irw.*  This  reiiileririg  is  the  more  correct; 
ior  dM  original  does  not  refer  to  the  ooJd  Ats 
vfaldk  «•  eonneetod  vidi  fntemiittaiit  ftvtr, 
give  it  popularly  the  name  of  ugtte,  but 
to  the  fiery  uud  wasting  beat  of  such  a  fever 
as  the  tjphufi  (from  the  Greek,  to  hum), 
with  the  root  mcaniupf  of  which  our  present 
Hebrew  word  is  intimately  allied.  The  de- 
fcr^tioa  given  of  this  *  burning  ague'  shows 
ili  aatnze  — '  that  shall  coaoMUM  thft  «9«t» 
■nd  cause  sorrow  of  heart' 

AGU&  (U.  a  collector),  son  of  Jakch,  who 
^oktt  diA  vwda  at  tlit  pvivpiluoy  finmd  in 

jftvv.  rxx. 

Jerome  held  that  Agnr  was  a  symbolical 
name  for  Solomon:  but  that  monarch  it 
described  ns  thft  aon  of  Dand;  Agv,  m  tha 
•on  of  Jokeh. 

AHAB  <H.  fathft'i  hntker,  AM.  4641; 
A-C.  0O7;  V.  018),  seventh  king  of  Israel, 
aon  of  Omriy  reigned  twenty-one  years  (Ulb 
—497).   He  did  evil  aliovo  $31  ittut  were 
^f'>re  him;  took  to  wife  Jezebel,  (laughter 
of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidomons,  uud  went 
and  served  BaaJ,  and  worshipped  him ;  he 
r^Ared  an  altar  for  Baal  in  the  house  of  Baal, 
vliich  be  had  built  in  Samaria^  and  made  a 
prove  for  the  idolatrous  worship  (1  Kings 
29 — 33).    He  oppressed  the  propliets 
of  Jebovahf  uid  ^npportc-tl  four  handrtid  und 
iUky  prophets  of  ilaal,  nnd  four  himdred 
fnidieta  of  the  grove,  all  of  wlium  ate  at  the 
qnecn's  table  ( 1  Kinp^s  xviii.  4,  li)).    He  was 
punished  for  his  idolatry  with  a  sore  famine 
(i  KiogaxviL  1;  XTiil.3);  andwaswro^ 
a^inst  Elijnh.'whohad  foretold  the  pnnith- 
snent  (1  Kings  xviii.  17).  He  made  wtur  with 
Bcnbadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  Airee  campaigns: 
Lu  the  first  and  second,  which  were  defe  nsive, 
he  was  successful ;  in  the  third,  which  was  of- 
fauivet  be  «M  defei^ed  and  slain  ( 1  Kings 
XX-— xxii.).    He  hatl  caused  Naboth  to  be 
put  to  death,  because  he  refused  to  let  him 
have  his  vineyard ;  for  which  crime  Elijah 
prnqphesied  against  him — '  In  the  place  where 
licked  the  blood  of  Naboth,  shall  dogs 
lick  thy  blood.'   He  repented  :  the  tlireatened 
evilwa3  in  consequence  po6tponed(xxL).  He 
wa-*  mi-^lfd  ly  four  hiwidrcd  false  prophets, 
iu  opposition  to  Uie  counsel  of  Mieaiah,  to 
cagege  in  tlie  war,  which  led  to  his  death  at 
Baraoth-gilead.    Tie  was  buried  at  Samaria, 
*  and  one  washed  the  chariot  in  the  pool  of 
Bamaiis,  and  the  doge  lieked  up  his  blood ; 
and  they  waihed  his  armour'  (xxii.  38). 
Uia  seventy  ^ons,  with  Jezebel  bis  wifej  were 
all  deetroyed  (2  Kings  ix.  x.). 

Evil  in  this  world  i-*  never  found  (o  stand 
alone :  its  presence,  always  under  the  wise 
and  benign  prorUenea  ot  Ood,  ealb  it»  op- 
pofilei  good,  inio  active  eaeigy.  8o  Aliab 


and  Jezebel  are  the  occasion  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  aubliine  virtues  of  Khjalt. 
And  if  the  peni^^al  (jf  die  ini-^dt-i  ils  of  the 
former  ifi  otiensive  and  ptunful,  not  less 
daeidedly  instmcttve  end  elevating  is  the 
Btudy  of  the  noble  features  of  character  dis- 
played by  the  latter  (1  Kings  xix. — xxi.). 
The  epieode  of  Naboih's  vineyard  (  xxi . )  is  one 
of  th(j-"i"  iir-'a:ic<;-'  of  -'ril-.  in  _^  ri;;d  iiiijtrej-sive 
reality,  which  assure  uti,  while  readiing  the 
BiUe,  that  we  have  beibre  ns  atranaeriptfkom 
actual  l.fj  —  passages  whose  truth  an  im- 
partial reader  can  no  more  donbt,  than  he 
ean  donbt  the  sincerity  of  his  infant's  smile, 
or  a  tried  friend's  trustworthiness. 

Almb's  vices  are  tlioso  of  weakness.  In 
himself  incapable  of  good,  and  unable  to  do 
well,  he  waa  led  by  hiawlekad  and  idoUtroaa 
wife,  and  presents  to  all  afes  n  pninfta!  evi- 
dence,  thai  wcukness  of  chuiiicter  in  nearly 
allied  to  baseness. 

AHA8UERUS,  the  tiUc  of  sevrrnl  Medo- 
Persian  prinoM  foimd  in  the  Bible,  which 
appears  to  be  a  general  designatioo  for  aorh 
kiiv:'  .  ^ipplied  to  individnnls,  tu  Plinraoh 
tuxil  Agag,  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  Shah, 
Pasha,  and  Khan,  among  modem  oriental 
nations.  The  name  seems  also  to  be  an 
imperfiect  imitation  of  the  Per«ian  word,  which 
is  lepreaented  by  the  teim  Xerxa.  The 
Hebrew  form  cf  the  name  corresponds  more 
nearly  with  the  original  Per?: ian,  whence  it  is 
taken.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Ahasue* 
rus  denotes  a  wise  or  holy  king4 

In  Dan.  ix.  1,  the  perr-on  named  was 
the  father  of  the  Median  ii.uius;  in  otlier 
words,  A.«tyages,  king  of  tlie  M»dee,  and 
f  ither  of  ryaxarcs  II.  (Dan.  v.  ,'{1). 

The  Aljosuenis  mentioned  in  Esra  iv.  6 
is  probably  Cambyses,  who  reigned  from 
the  year  ^29  (.\.C.),  in  all  seven  years 
and  live  months,  and  is  described  as  of  a 
eevete  and  passionate  temper* 

The  priiire  with  whom  (jsther  was  con- 
nected (Estli.  i.  ] )  is  considered  to  be  Xentes 
(480 — 460,  A.C.);  whoseknowndiaraeterwell 
eorresponds  with  t}ie  iniplic:itii>iis  and  nar- 
ratives fotud  in  the  book  of  Esther,  in  regard 
to  Ahasnems. 

In  the  Apocrypha  ( Tob.  xiv.  19),  Neba" 
chodnezzar  and  Ahasuerus  arc  mentioned  as 
conquerors  of  Nineveh.  Nabopolaj^&or  and 
Cyaxiires  are  intended. 

AHAZ  (H.  one  tlmf  fihr^  nnd  phinrli^rs. 
A.M.  -ibil;  A.C.  707  ;  V.  7  iU>,  twelfth  king 
d  Jndah,  was  son  of  Jothnm.  He  waa 
twenty  years  old  when  he  began  to  rf»i;Tn. 
He  reigned  sixteen  years.  He  diverged  from 
fba  way  of  David  to  idolatry,  walking  in  tlie 
wsy  of  the  kinps  of  I-ra '1 ;  he  even  made  his 
children  to  pass  Uirougli  the  fire,  according 
to  the  abominations  of  the  Heathen,  and 
sacrifircd  and  bnmt  ine.  n^r-  on  the  high 
places,  and  on  tlio  hillM,  and  under  eveiy 
green  tree.  Besin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pe- 
kahy  aon  of  Bemaliah,  king  of  Iwael,  eame 
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moA  heawgoA  him  in  Jenxsklem;  on  whieh 
Ahiiz  ap])liod  for  help  to  Tigloth-pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  scniliug  to  him  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  present,  the  silver  and  gold  that  was 
UmaA  IB  the  house  of  Jehovah,  and  in  t}io 
lr*'H«?»ire««  of  tlip  khii^'s  linusp.  The  kin^r  of 
Assyria  romplied,  w<}nt  to  Diunascns,  touk  it, 
carrivd  tlit'  people  captiro  to  Kir,  and  slew 
Bcziu.  After  this,  Ahaz  paid  u  vi^it  tu  Du 
ma&cus;  aad,  finding  there  an  altar  that 
pl«a8«d  hun  by  ita  ma^iifiomM,  h»  sent  a 
pattern  of  it  to  fJrijali  the  priest,  who  built 
cuie  after  thi»  pattern,  in  Jerusalem.  On  rt- 
tominff  home,  Ahas  offisirad  hia  oflTeriuga  on 
the  iio'.v  altnr;  )uid,  having  reniovrd  ili*^  old 
braxcu  altar,  he  coouumded  that  m  future 
the  tttaal  sacrifieea  dioaltl  be  made  on  diet 
which  owcil  its  existence  to  himself  (2  Kings 
^xtL;  comp.  XX.  11.  Isa.  vii. ;  xxxriii.  8). 
His  innovations,  wbieh  did  not  stop  wiUi  this 
elGlCtAtion  of  sjilrmloar,  were  of  u  nature  to 
prov»*  thut  his  heart  was  olicunted  from  God, 
anti  given  to  the  idolatry  of  the  senses.  He 
had  one  refuge,  and  to  that  he  did  once 
ppply.  Hiiving  consulted  the  projihc  t  I^ai.ili, 
hv  wua  assured  tlint  God  did  not  intend  to 
allow  tlie  hooM  of  David  ti>  bpoume  extinct, 
and  that  tho  f  nrmiV>  of  .Tti<lf:h  wmilil  shorlly 
find  in  the  king  of  Assyria  an  adversary 
wbom  they  eonld  not  withstand.  As  an  «e 
fiuronce  of  tliis  suci  iuir,  tJiere  was  a  si'^'ii 
given  him,  namely,  the  birth  of  a  sou  of  the 
projihet  (laft.  TiiL  3);  and  it  was  fttretold, 
lliiil,  iK  forc  the  child  should  have  kuowled^e 
to  cry  my  father,  and  my  moUirr,  tlie  rioli«!s 
of  Dainaeeas  and  the  spoil  of  Simioria  »huuld 
be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  AsajTin.  But 
Ahnz  had  not  the  monil  (qualities  neeiifiU  to 
euiUilc  him  to  profit  by  the  timely  succour. 
He  became  hopelessly  coirnpt,  even  ueri- 
firing*  to  tlie  gi)dj«  of  Diunai>cu3  tliat  smote 
hiui,  saytrq,  —  •  Beeuuste  the  gods  of  tlte 
kings  of  Syria  help  them,  will  I  sacrifice 
to  fh.  ni,  that  tl)oy  may  help  n»e'  tOClmm. 
xxviii.  Neither  good  nor  ill  fi>rlune 

n?ailed  to  bring  him  to  repentance.  At  last 
ho  wont  to  stuh  a  \nuh  of  wickedness  as  to 
kct  up  idoUtry  iu  its  most  revolting  shapes, 
in  erery  city  and  town  of  his  dominions. 
Hi^  inumj  berunif  odious;  and,  dying  iu  uni- 
versal contempt,  he  was  not  honoured  witli 
a  burial  in  the  royal  sepulchres.  The  night 
iisliers  in  U»e  day:  the  wicked  Ahuz  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  the  wise  and  pious 
UeccUah. 

To  Ahaz  belongs  tlie  unenviable  distinction 

of  being  the  worst  ktii^  tluit  rv<^r  occupied 
Uie  tlirone  of  Judiili ;  and  his  history  alTurds 
n striking'  proof  tliat  sin  and  wretchedness 
are  y  it;,  ri  lluws  iu  human  lif  -  (1  Chron.  iii. 
13.  L  l  iou-xxviii.  XXIX.  2iungsxvi«  Isa. 
viL  \  iii.  ix. ;  xxxviii.  8). 

AHAZIAH  (U.  tlw  Lonts  ;)„.>rswr.  A .^r. 
46(50;  A.C.b88;  V.  bOl),  the  eighth  kmg  of 
Israel,  son  and  follower  of  the  idolatrous 
AhAbiOadJewbeL  Ho  walked  in  the  way  of 


his  father,  and  fat  Che  way  of  his  modier,  serv* 

ingBa&l.  Having  fallen  down  through  alattice 
in  his  upper  chamber,  iu  Samaria,  and  en- 
dangered his  life,  he  sent  to  inquire  of  Baal- 
zcbttbt  tlie  god  of  Ekron,  whether  he  would 
recover;  for  which  li.;  wa?«  tnld  l.y  Elijah  that 
ho  iihould  die.  Two  troops  of  Ufiy  men  with 
tlieir  commanders,  sent  by  (he  kixi|f  to  seiae 
F.lijiili,  ptiishid.  A  tlilrd  company  wn>» 
spared,  and  u>  them  Eiijuh  repeated  the  tlirf  at. 
So  the  king  died,  '  acronling  to  the  word  of 
Jehovah,  whidi  Eiijuh  had  spoken.'  He 
joined  with  Jehoshaphot,  kixig  of  Jndah,  in  a 
plan  fbr  equipping  a  fleet  at  Exion-gaber,  to 
carry  on  trade  on  the  lied  Sea,  the  lailnre  of 
which  is  ascribed  to  Ahazioli's  taking  a  part 
therein  ( L  Kings  xxii.  41),  seq.  8  Chron.  xx. 
ii'),  *tq.).  In  this  king's  reign,  tlie  tributaij 
Moabites  set  tlieinsclves  free  (2  Kings  i.). 

There  was  another  person  of  this  namCt 
slxdi  kuig  of  Judab  (AJI.  4072;  A.C.  870; 
V.  b^')).  He  was  liie  son  and  sueeos««or  of 
Jehoruin.  Two-ond-lwenty  yeuit>  old  was 
Ahu/iah  when  he  began  to  reign.  His 
tnoiher's  name  was  Alhuliah,  duu^^'hter  of 
Aliab,  granddaughter  of  Umri,  king  of  Ibfuel. 
Being  '  son-in-law  of  the  bouse  of  Ahab,'  he 
piTT'-ttr.l  tlif*  idolatrous  praetiop:?  of  that  fap 
mily .  Th  e  correspuniliug  passage  iu  2  C  hron. 
xxii.  3,  adds,  *  hu  modier  was  faJs  counsellor 
to  do  wirkcdly.'  \\f  joined  his  r»'lative 
Joraiu,  king  of  Israel,  in  war  against  Haxael, 
king  of  Syria.  The  battle  waa  fought  at 
Itumotli-gilend,  and  Jorum  was  deft-atod. 
Aha/iah,  going  to  soc  Jonuu  when  he  lay  in 
Jezreel  ill  of  the  woimds  whieh  he  had 
received,  was  involved  in  his  late,  being  put 
to  death  by  Jehu's  command  {/l  iungs  viiL 
20,  seq.  2  C'hroti.  xxii.). 

AHIEZER  (H.  6rw//KTo/AW/i),rnptHinof 
tlie  children  of  Dan,  in  the  time  of  Mo^s, 
who  is  distinguished  for  the  liberality  uf  hia 
contributions  on  oct^asion  of  the  consecratiail 
of  tlic  tab*  I  liucli-  in  the  wildeinma  (NBmb.i* 
12;  ii.  20 ;  vii.  GU). 

AHIJAU  (H.  hrotktrqfihe  Lard),  n  pro- 
phet of  Shilo  (ft  city  in  Ephraim),  hence 
called  the  Shilonite,  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 
Meeting  with  Jeroboam  alone  in  a  Add,  he 
seized  a  new  robe,  wiili  which  he  hit  I  riad 
himself,  and,  tearing  it  in  twelve  pieces,  gave 
Jeroboam  ten;  signifying  thereby,  that  Ood 
hud,  iifter  a  similar  manner,  rent  tlie  king- 
dom out  of  the  hand  of  Solomon,  in  couse* 
qucuce  of  idolatry,  and  given  ten  of  Uie  tribes 
to  Jeroboam  (1  Khtgs.  xi.  20,  teq.).  He  also 
announced  condign  punishment  against  that 
prinre  himself,  when  hu,  too,  gave  his  heart 
to  idolatry.  (1  Kings xiT.).  Little  in  detail 
is  kno\^ni  of  Ahijiih,except  Uiat  he  was  Mind 
in  his  old  age;  but  his  affliction  had  not  sub- 
dued his  spirit,  which  appears  to  have  been 
wortliy  and  ht  for  the  high  ofTice  which  ho 
had  to  fixlhl.  '  'I'he  prophecy  of  Ahyah' 
mentioned  with  the  risions  of  *  Iddo  the  aeer/ 
in  3  Chmn*  ix.  U9,  is  not  extant— »  UmI 
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which  maj  serre  to  show  that  tlie  care  which 
was  employed  by  the  Israelites  did  uot  pre- 
scrre  all  their  sacred  books,  aud,  conse- 
qaendy,  that  oar  canon  is  incomplete. 

AHITIl'D  (TI.  brother  of  pmh^-),  son  of 
Shelomi,  priuca  of  Uio  tril>e  of  Asher,  ap- 
pointed with  other  eminent  persons  to  dWida 
Canaan  nmono:  the  Israolite^,  and  who  may, 
ia  (Htii:^([nenc«,  be  presumed  to  have  pos< 
•eeaed  ih«  beat  aoqaaiutance  widi  f^ogiwphf 
and  mathematics,  which  the  science  of  die 
timea  afforded  (Numb.  xxxIt.  17,  27). 

AHTMELECH  (H.  khi^$  hnOher).  About 
A.M.  4100;  A.  C.  10^-1;  V.  1003).  son  of 
Ahitab,  residing  as  high  priest  at  Nub,  where 
was  dw  taibernaele,  together  wfth  the  body  of 
Hie  priests.  lie  r<vi'i\«Hl  Duvid  when  flying 
from  Sani,  and  gave  him  refreshment  f^oni  the 
ahew>bread  designed  forttse  in  thec:2rcmonial 
of  worship ;  he  gave  him  alio  the  awmd  of 
Goliah,  which  lay  in  tho  «<acred  place  wrapped 
w  a  cloth.  lncen9<Hi  at  tliis,  Sanl  conamauded 
his  guards  to  aiay  Ahinielech  aud  hia  attend- 
ant prir«t«.  Tlir-y  rrfnsed,  when,  at  Sanl's 
command,  Doeg  tlie  Edomite,  who  had  in< 
formed  the  king  of  Ahimeleoh's  aneeonr  to 
Diivi.I.  pnt  to  .Iciifli  tMfihh'  fivf  ]iriosts,  nt  tlio 
same  time  slaughtering  the  mhabituntsof  Nob 
widumt  regard  to  age  or  an  (1  Sam.  xH. 
xxii).  Tn  Mark  ii,  26,  where  this  t  voit  is 
alluded  to,  the  uame  of  the  priest  giren 
as  Abiaibar.  From  1  Sam.  20,  we  hod 
Abiathar  wan  the  name  of  a  son  of  Ahimeleeh. 
Probably,  therefore,  Abiathar  yms  a  name 
ewnmon  to  both  father  and  son ;  or,  Abiathar 
iuTing  snrreeded,  in  consequence  of  hia  filr 
tiler's  having  b''«'n  slain,  ihc  ]>rifsihood  was 
denominated  iuilLlTcrently  by  tlte  uame  of  tlie 
son  ami  by  the  name  of  the  fatlier.  In  1  Saaa. 
xiT.  ■!.  III!  ution  inndcof  Ahijah,  wher*'  we 
ahonld  ex))ef  t  to  bnd  Aiiimelech.  We  admit 
a  difBcnlty  here.  The  suereaalon  of  Jewish 
higli  pn.'^'s  lias  its  difTirultics,  aflcr  all  tliiit 
luw  been  done  to  clear  it  up.  No  one  who 
know*  how  many  anbiects  in  profane  history 
r«>main  hop'dos-^ly  obscnrp,  and  who  rrmom- 
bers  that,  iu  treating  of  the  topics  before  m, 
wa  hatw  to  go  back  some  three  thoitaand  yean) 
to  a  state  of  so<*iety  most  dissimilar  to  onr 
own,  can  expect  to  find  tlie  Dihlirnl  nnr- 
ralives  free  from  dark,  doubtful,  ur  Uillicuit 

AHITOPTIFI,  f  Tl.  a  trailnnms  hmfhrr),  a 
Gilonite  uf  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  who  waa  a 
coimaellor  of  David,  hut  revolted  to  Absalom. 
He  wa-^  fatli'T  of  Eliimi,  wb()S»'>  dnnjyhter 
Bath-sheliA,  wif*'  ill  l.'rinh,  David  look  forliis 
own  pleasures  (2  Sam.  xL  9;  xxiit  84). 
Ahifnjdi.  I  advised  Ahsulam  to  take  po^^o^. 
sion  of  David's  harem,  as  being  at  oitcc  a 
wipk  and  a  means  of  instuing  his  anecMsion 
to  the  p-jTiil  p')w.>r  (2  Sojn.  xvi.  21 V  TI  ?  also 
gave  counsel  that  David  ahonld  be  pnr<«ued 
and  overtaken  iramediately  on  his  flight ;  and, 
wlifn  tlio  in.«r»-  rantions  plan  of  Hufthai  was 
prefexred,  he  «ent  home,  and  hanged  himself 


(xvii. ;  see  also  xv.  HI ;  xvi.  23).  Aliitopliol 
resembles  Judas,  both  in  his  treaober;  and 
his  fate.  His  hatred  against  David,  howaver, 
may  have  taken  its  rise  in  something  higher 
til  in  pn^ts^  s<»!fislinp<?a.  Aa  tlie  grandfather 
of  Batli-blieba,  he  may  have  felt  impelled  to 
Tisit  on  David's  own  head  the  uijury  which 
hod  Ven  dnne  to  liis  family.  Indeed,  his 
eager  animasiiy  agaiiibt  hiii  sovereign  seems 
to  point  to  some  strong  personal  oflenea  na 
its  Ronrcc.  Thus  did  David's  viooa  riiise  np 
bitter  enemies  against  him,  and  put  his  throne 
and  his  lifc  tn  danger.  Fkovidanoe  lanvas  no 
din  unpunished. 

AI  (H.  heap  qf  ruins),  a  Canaanitish  royal 
eity.whiehlayon  die  east  of  Bethel.  Abraham, 
on  hi.s  ariivul  in  Palc  sfine,  pitclied  his  l^nt 
between  the  two  cities  (Gen.  xii.  H ;  xiii.  3 ) .  Ai 
was  captured  and  destroyed  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
viii.  8, aeq.).  It  was  rebuilt  at  a  liUer  period,  « 
and  is  mentioned  by  Isainh,  nnd  also  after  the 
exile  (Isa.  x.  28.  Ezra  ii.  2^).  In  the  days 
of  Jerome,  its  site  and  ruins  were  still  pointed 
out  not  fnr  from  Bi-tlit  1,  on  tlio  eft«5t.  Ro- 
binson conjecturally  tixed  fur  ilA  locality  a 
place  with  mins  jost  sontfa  of  Deir  Diwao, 
which  IS  au  hour  distnnt  from  Dotlitd,  having 
near  by,  tm  the  north,  the  deep  valley  Wady  el 
Mttlyah. 

AJ.\LON  (H.  pfisfurr  fild),  a  namo  borne 
by  two  places  in  Canaan,  of  which  one  waa 
in  the  lot  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43),  die  ofiierfai 

tliat  of  Zebulun.  We  have  no  means  of  fix- 
ing more  exactly  the  locality  of  tlie  latter;  but 
the  former  lay  in  the  southern  part  of  Dan,not 
far  from  the  limits  of  Judali,  hcht  Ai  and 
Gibpon.  From  it  was  il."i'<'l  t\io  Tinme 
*  Valky  of  .Vjalon,"  which  is  rfunoiiii  iu  tlie 
history  of  the  comiuest  of  the  land  of  promise 
liy.T  i^liuii,  and  for  iJie  mnrli  niisutnlcrstood 
Words  tuki  II  I'nm)  the  ikiluc  book  Jiisher: 

*  iun !  stand  thou  BtUl  upon  Clbcon, 
And  thou,  Jfoont  hi  the  valley  of  A|aloa.' 

Attacked  hj  flw  confederate  kings,  but  now 
sure  of  victory,  and  naturally  wishing  to 

complete  hii*  conquest  in  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  hia  enemies,  the  hero  is  rep^c^^:uted 
aa  brroldng  fortlt,  in  a  tmly  Hebrew  manner, 
into  an  nddrp«;s  to  thf»  ?*tin  mid  nmmi,  thnt 
they  Wduhl  May  tliiir  cuufbC,  in  order  to 
afl'ord  hiui  llie  needful  light.  This,  at  least, 
i^  ilio  f.»nn  in  whinh  thf  portirnl  work, 
whence  the  narrative  is  borrowed,  had  thrown 
the  fact  of  an  ordinary  wish  for  the  prolonga* 
tion  of  the  day.  With  an  iiiubility  to  feel, 
or  an  indisposition  to  recognise,  the  poetij 
of  Ae  passage,  commentators  have  taken  the 
wonls  in  their  literal,  prosaic  meaning,  and 
80  brought  tlie  paj>£>age  into  conflict  with  the 
discoreries  of  astronomy,  and  into  contra- 
diction with  tlie  establislied  lu\vs  of  nature; 
thu.«»  f  renting  miracles  and  diOii  nIti.->  nt  tlm 
same  time.  The  record  loiunl  lu  Ju^h.  x. 
IM,  14,  is  only  m\  expansion  of  the  poetic 
lines  given  in  the  twelfth  Terse.  Xheiaiaaa 
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exAmple  of  a  poeuc  represcnutiou  of  a  liimi- 
ltrftctfoiuidiiiJadg.v.30:  «oiiip.iT.12»wy. 

The  passage  which  afTords  most  light  is  found 
iu  Uabbakuk  iiL  verse  10,  compared  with 
verse  11,  where  0ie  mountains  ere  said  lobave 

seen  God,  and  trembled  ;  the  deep  to  have 
uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on 
Ligli,  with  die  same  boldness  of  poetic  license 
as  (ver.  11)  the  him  and  nioou  ore  said  to 
have  &>tood  still  in  llieir habitatu.n,  uiid  to  have 
gone  at  die  Ughl  of  God  it  arruw:>|  and  at  ihti 
ehining  of  his  ^tt»ring  spear. 

Pocorke  rcpnrts,  that,  when  on  his  wny 
from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa,  he  brlield,  on  tlie 
lieiglit  where  Rama  once  lay,  towards  the 
north,  a  very  beaxitiful  valley,  which  he 
jadged  to  be,  from  east  to  west,  ten  miles 
long  and  Ave  broad,  and  which  was  aeeonnted 
to  be  the  Valley  of  AJalon.  In  fliis  vallry 
were  two  beaatiful  hills :  the  one  towards  the 
west  had  two  points ;  upon  die  other,  towards 
the  nortli,  was  a  village,  named  Geb,  which 
is  probably  tlie  ancient  Gibeon.  The  Chris- 
tians,  at  a  late  period,  gave  this  district  the 
name  of  Iho  VaUey  of  Ihe  Moon  (Till  de 
Luna). 

The  children  of  Dan  found  the  original 
inhabitants,  llie  Amorites,  too  powerful  for 
tlu'm;  find  werp,  conseqnctitlv,  oMiped  to 
withdraw,  after  lite  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Joshua,  into  Hie  mountains  ;  nor  oould 
they,  for  a  time,  succeed  in  forcing  tlieir  way 
down  into  tlie  lower  country.  At  leugUi, 
however,  tfiey  overpowered  their  enemies, 
and  mailc  ilit  in  iriLutary  (Judp.  i.  "i,  st  (^.). 
4jalon,  with  her  suburbs,  was  assigned  to  tiie 
I«vites  (Josh.  xxL  24.  1  Chron.  vL  69). 
Beriab  and  Shema,  who  had  distinguished 
theniHelvcs  iu  martial  exploits  agaiust  the 
inhabitants  of  Gath,  were  chief  men  in  Ajalon 
(1  Chron.  viii.  13).  Ajalon  was  amoug  the 
(  iiii'S  wliich  Rfhoboani  Imilt  for  drfence,  after 
tile  ri  volt  of  tlic  ten  tribes  (2  Chron.  xi.  10). 
NotwitlistaiKlinf;  its  strength,  it  wo-s  cap- 
tured by  the  Phllistines.imderidiaz^cir.T^l)* 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  lb). 

AKABAH  (A.),  and  the  Golf  of  Aknbah,  is 
the  en  tcm  ami  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  which,  tr  fre- 
ther  witii  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  forms  the  triangle 
eontaining  Momit  Sinai.  The  golf  is  dteo 
colled  llhiih,  or  the  F.h-iuitic  Hnlf.  On  it  lay 
Ezion-Gaber.  Bound  this  gulf  stretched  tlte 
scriptural  'Land  of  Hidlsn;'  and  on  its 
eastern  shore,  the  am  lent  city  of  MIdian 
preserves,  to  this  day,  the  record  of  its  origin 
in  its  name.  Tlie  ancient  Midiaoites,  or  the 
tribes  descending  from  the  children  of  Kctu- 
rnh,  lay  intcrnjinglcd  with  the  kindred  tri^e•? 
of  iho  IsliiiiMclites  and  Amalekites,  from  liie 
borders  of  the  land  of  Moub,  to  the  couutiy 
round  fb  -  ci-Hfcm  head  of  the  Ar.ibii!:i  (inlf. 
The  Guil  ut  Akabah  is  dangerous,  owing  to 
Its  shoals  and  its  coral  rocks;  while  that  of 


Suez,  wbkh  extends  about  a  bmidxed  and 
aixtjr  miles  In  length,  ia  of  safer  nsnjgatiaa, 

its  dt'ptli  vani'ing  from  nine  lo  finilllMSl 
falhomsy  with  a  sandy  bottom* 

ALABASTER  (O.  acroidnig  to  Vossius, 
thut  which  wf  cannot  hold),  the  common  oaiM 
in  ancient  and  modem  times,  for  pypsnm. 
It  consists  of  very  fine  grains,  is  beiiutifully 
white,  variegated  witli  other  less  pisaali^ 
colour!;,  niul  ySi  Ulyi  iu  hardness  only  to  roflV> 
ble,  whose  briiUaut  polish  it  will  not  take. 
1 1  was  wall  known,  in  ancient  times,  to  the 
.Tewf»,  as  well  as  to  the  Egyptians'.  Greeks, 
Kumoiis,  and  other  nations,  borne  kinds 
are  entirely  while,  whieh  were  most  valosd. 
The  alabastmm  on>-x  was  used  for  nwkiitg 
vases,  urns,  ointment  and  odotur  boxes.  Tlia 
praetiee  of  employing  alabaster  for  besriiv 
perfumes  caused  vessels,  desiiTiicd  for  this 
purpose,  to  be  colled  alaltastra,  of  whatever 
substance  they  were  made.  8neh  an  aUbas- 
(ron  is  intended  in  Matt.  xxvi.  T  (,  see  also  Mark 
xiv.  3.  Lake  viL  37),  where  we  read  of  a  wo- 
man who  earns  wtdi  an  alabaster-box  of  very 
precious  ointment,  and  poured  it  on  the  head 
of  Jesus,  as  he  sat  nt  meat 

The  reason  why  this  stone  was  employed 
was,  that  dm  ancients  held  that  perfams* 
were  best  preserved  in  al.itinster.  The  ala- 
bastron  waa  rutiicr  a  bottle  than  a  box,  hav« 
ing  a  long  neck,  out  of  which  the  parftamo 

was  pnuieil.  'VSlion  ib"  niVri'prt  ns  liquid 
had  been  put  in,  the  top  or  oriticc  was  sealed^ 
in  order  to  prevmt  evaporation.  Thia  explains 
uhat  is  inuaiitby  breakin;?  the  box,  on  tlie  pjrt 
of  the  woman  just  referred  to.  She  broke  the 
sesl  or  the  top  of  the  long-necked  flask. 
Tlie  record  was  not  made  without  a  reason, 
being  perhaps  tmconsciously  intended  to  show 
that  the  peiihma  was  ftesh;  for  the  teal  re- 
mained as  it  was  when  first  the  *ohitineiit* 
was  put  in. 

AL13E1T  (T.  aU  he  il),  on  obsolete  con- 
junction,  signifying  altlutugh;  at  ihe  sume 
time.  It  is  t!fed  only  twice  in  tbr-  F.iipli«h 
Bible,  nunaly,  E^ek.  xiiL  7,  and  i'hilem.  I'J. 

ALEXANDER  (O.  sfrvn^  aum).  Several 
persons  of  this  name  are  connected  with 
13iblical  history,  particularly  the  Apocrypha. 
Alexander,  falsely  called  *ths  Great*  (bom 
at  ro1Ia,n")n,  A.C.),  -v^-as  the  son  and  sueeessor 
of  rhihp,  king  of  Macedon.  lie  reigned  a 
little  more  than  twelve  years.  Ilioagh  his 
birtli  made  him  only  ruler  of  the  small  kiug> 
dom  of  Macedon,  Alexander  having,  in  the 
year  S81,  A.C.  van^vished  DarioB  Codomsn* 
nils,  near  Arbela,  put  an  end  to  the  Fer« 
sian  monarchy,  and  became  master  of  the 
eastern,  as  he  was  alremly  master  of  tlie  we>t> 
em  world  (1  Maccab.  i.  1 — 8;  vi.  2).  Ilia 
nmbitious  disposition  showed  itself  at  nn 
curly  period  of  life.  Phdip's  victories  trou- 
bled  his  mind,  and  he  excUinied — <  My 
tliei  win  leave  me  nothing  to  df).*  His  chief 
instructer  was  tlio  celebrated  philosopher 
Aristotle,  who,  having  removed  Ua  pwpfl 
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ftoni  tfie  court,  eandaeteil  liim  thimifh  a 

general  i-onrso  of  instruction,  and  gave  him 
^)«rial  lessons  in  the  art  of  govenunent,  on 
tiUdt  iMwioto  ftlvcatiM  (nrliieb  is  lost)  for  ttie 

use  anil  l-f  nefit  of  the  yonng  prince.  Unhnp- 
pDy.  Aristotle  thonght  itliis  duty  to  encoorage 
martial  feelings  in  Alexsnder,  and,  fbr  tiiis 
purpose,  directed  his  pupil's  attention  to  the 
Iliad  of  Homer,  which  became  the  yonng 
man's  favourite  book,  and  in  which  he  used 
to  read  some  pages  every  night,  before  retiring 
Id  rest  His  father  also  employed  his  influence 
for  the  same  purpose.  When,  nt  Uie  battle 
of  Chirronea  (338,  A.C.)i  Aleiiuuler  had  per- 
f  >nned  prodigies  of  valour,  '  Seek,  my  tr , 
said  I'hilip,  in  embracing  Lim,  '&cck  auotiu.T 
khifdoai ;  tor  ttuitllliich  I  leave  yon  is  too 
f  .  -!1  '  r  «!0  brare  o  prince'  Having  saved 
hi!*  faiiitr'e  life  in  battle,  he  asoeudsd  Uie 
ttfose  OB  Ae  atsaaaiiMtioo  ofPbiUp,  in  di« 
year  33(i.  \»li'-n  not  qnito  twenty  ycfirs  of  npe. 
ile  found  war  with  Persia  leli  him  by  hia 
ftdwr;  Imt,  before  he  enlered  cm  it, he  sob* 
daed  tJje  '■nemiea  of  his  housn  In  Greece, 
sad,  in  particular,  punished,  with  the  greatest 
severity,  the  Thebans,  who,  OD  die  oealh  of 
Philip,  }iA<l  n-'serted  their  liberty ;  he  rased 
their  city  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the 
bouse  of  the  poet  Pindar,  slew  six  thousand 
of  the  inhdbitants,  and  sold  thirty  thousand 
c»f  tlonn  into  slavery.  Hnring  thus  ditfn.sed 
terror  among  the  Greeks,  he  set  out,  ^'nh  ou 
ttnuf  of  diftrty-ftve  tlionsand  men,  for  the 
conquest  <jf  the  •world.  In  this  expedition, 
after  hsving  taken  Damascus,  he  made  him- 
sdf  HMMer  of  the  eities  wbieh  \wf  along  the 
Medifrrranr an  Sea.  Tyre  ventnred  to  wilh- 
etand  him,  but  was,  after  extreme  diiticulty, 
uwi  nullify  ill  sefen  months.  lie  dienniefehedi 
victorionsly  throngh  Pulesiine,  iu  wLicIi  nil 
the  cities,  as  far  as  Gaza,  yielded  to  his 
power.  Egypt,  wesry  of  the  yoke  of  Penis, 
received  him  as  a  liberator.  In  order  to 
strengthen  his  power,  he  restored  the  ancient 
religion,  and  foundcil  Alexandria,  which  be- 
came  a  very  famous  and  influential  city. 
W»en  he  came  to  Gordium,  in  PhrA  ^'in,  lie 
Lumd,  and  cut  with  his  sword,  the  ioiuuus 
fcaetf  iriiosocver  undid  which  was  to  become 
miwtpr  of  Llie  world.  Bathing  in  tlie  river 
Cydnos,  he  felt  ill,  when  he  acted  iu  a  man- 
Bef  which  showed  that  he  had  good  qiuditiea 
of  characfpr. 

Being  firmly  convinced  that  war  is  auti- 
cliristisB  in  spirit,  tntdeney,  and  aim,  we 
can  rf'^'nrd  tln'  chiuacter  of  Al-'xander  gene- 
xslly,  with  no  other  feelings  tlian  those  of 
atern  dislike  and  nnqtmlified  pity.  Yet  we 
allow  that  then-  are  fi  iuure><  in  his  chnraetpr 
which  take  him  out  of  the  herd  of  ordi- 
nary warriors.  A  scholar  as  well  as  a  soldier, 
he,  wnh  no  sTOflll  success,  made  the  further- 
ance of  civilisation  on^  preat  aim  of  his 
life.  In  this  laudable  purouit,  he  could  do 
Botfdng  better  than  Riiread  the  infltieuoe 
of  time  Heltenio  institutions  and  maanera, 


of  which,  barbarian  as  he  wss  by  eztraetlon, 

he  had  come  to  be  the  aclvnowledped  pntr  mi 
and  representative.  But,  while  he  did  what 
in  bim  lay  to  sow  the  East  with  seeds  grown 
on  Western  land?,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
so  mooh  of  Eastern  manners  and  usages  as 
mJl^t  leeonunend  hmi  and  hie  govenment 
to  the  afTection^  of  hi.s  oriental  fi;? j  <  t>^. 
Indeed  he  conceived,  and  tried  to  carry  mto 
effect,  the  idea  of  a  imiversal  monarchy, 
of  which  Babylon  was  to  be  the  great  capital. 
The  conception  was  not  realised,  for  tlie  ele- 
ments were  too  heterogeneous  to  coalesce; 
but,  while  he  failed  in  tilis  intention,  he  was 
indirectly,  at  least,  the  means  of  diffusing 
ulioad  tiie  <renrs  of  a  higher  and  wider  cul- 
ture than  had  prevailed.  In  regard  togeo* 
graphy,  the  result  of  his  victories  was  very 
distinguished.  By  his  arms  he  laid  tiie 
wmAd  open ;  new  eomilriea,  new  moontaina,  • 
new  rivers,  new  continents  find  sciis,  wero 
made  known ;  and  never  at  any  period,  ex- 
eept  on  the  diseofoiy  of  Ameriea,  was  ^ere 
the  siiiiie  exeiteiiM  nt,  and  the  sanie  amount  of 
discovery  regarding  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

While  takkig  mm  the  hand  of  ntilippaa 
his  physician,  a  draught  of  medicine,  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  his  friend  Pormenio, 
stating  that  I'hilippus  had  been  bribed  by 
Darius  to  poison  hiin.  He  handed  the  letter  lo 
his  physician,  and  at  the  same  moment  swal- 
lowed the  potion.  At  Persepoli^^  his  renown 
came  to  a  terminatioa.  If  aster  of  the  entire 
world,  he  wn?;  a  plnve  to  his  passions;  nnd, 
giving  himself  up  to  all  manner  of  vicious  in- 
dcdgeneies,  he  beeame  moroae,  passionsle, 
find  dcpmvcd.  Persepolis,  that  wonder  of 
the  world,  was  laid  in  ashes  by  him  iu  m 
dmnkenflt  Vexed  wifli  himself,  he  set  out, 
gained  new  victories,  overrun  many  lands, 
passed  the  Indus,  and  was  pressing  on  (o 
die  Ganges,  when  a  general  dissatinlietion 
iu  his  anny,  which  hod  alreaily  displayed 
itself  in  two  conspiracies,  put  a  stop  to  his 
mad  and  destructive  career.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Babylon,  on  his  way  to 
which  he  lost  a  liirgc  portion  of  Lis  tiunpg 
iu  the  du^erta,  and  had  «UilicuUy  to  maiiitani 
any  discipline.  In  this  eitjr,  wliile  enfrii^i d 
with  thoughts  of  new  conquests,  he  sn  ldc  iily 
died  after  a  carousal,  in  the  thirty-second  year 
of  his  age.  His  body  was  placed  in  a  fgc^m 
coffin,  fttid  convoyed  to  Alexandria.  Diviuo 
honours  were  paid  to  him  in  several  parts 
of  the  world.  His  sarcophagus  has  been  in 
the  Briti-h  Mu-^enra  since  l^nL  The  writer 
of  the  Maccabees  states,  that  he  divided  Lis 
kingdom  eomong  his  generals  on  his  death. 
bed  — ;in  account  which  is  not  without  sup- 
port from  Oriental  authors  ;  but  the  Greek 
writers  say,  that,  when  asked  to  whom  be  left 
his  kingdom,  he  merely  snswered,  *  To  the 
most  worthy.' 

We  have  kept  for  a  distinct  notice  one  fuct 
in  Alexander's  life,  because,  as  qiedally  ex* 
hibiting  the  spirit  of  Heathenism  on  a  most 
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imp<^tnipoint,  aidinpf  in  ilhtstrato  pnrts 
of  tha  hook  of  Doaicl,  it  seema  to  merit 
special  •ttention. 

Wliili'  in  Epni"pt,  Alcrntidor  wft9  inrlnrffl  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  oracle  ot  Jupiter  Auiinon, 

*  vhoni/  aays  his  biographer  Q.  Ctutina,  *  he, 
not  content  witli  the  height  of  mortal  pomp, 
either  believed  himaaif,  or  wished  othars  to 
beliere,  to  be  in  *  special  aenae  Ae  fbimder 
of  his  fiuuily.'  Keuching  the  temple  after 
incredible  luboiira  nnd  perilM,  he  was  d''x- 
Itiioubly  saliu^d  by  the  oUlest  priest  wiili  ihe 
title  of  '  Bon.'  *  1  receive,"  lie  replietl,  •  and 
arkuowledge  the  titit  ."    '  Rnt, '  lie  asked  — 

*  dees  my  divine  father  intend  me  to  posbesa 
the  empire  of  tlie  wliole  world  ?'  T\u:  prtett 
v.  ifh  u  rr  ndy  skill  in  adulation,  rf'plird,  *  Yes  ; 
tJiuu  wiJt  be  the  ruler  of  oil  lands,  invincible 
iSU  Ihoii  lakeat  thy  place  among  the  gods.* 
The  priests  received  ft  toward  worthy  of  a 
king's  munihcuiicc.  Hist  cotirtiers  had  cAUghl 
die  tone.  Being  permitted  by  Alexander  to 
consult  the  oracle,  they  limited  themselves  to 
the  inquiry  whether  Jupiter  bade  them  wor> 
ahip  tlieir  king  with  divine  honours.  Tho 
prii'st  iinswored  in  tlie  aflinuative.  On 
ultifh  AI-'Miiidfr  not  only  permitted,  but 
ruiiiniaiuU  «l  Liiuself  to  be  called  Jorit  jUiiim, 
'son  of  Jupiter.*  The  historian  well  lulds,  tiiat 
be  thus  undcnniiu'd  tlir  fame  of  hi>  dtods-, 
while  he  wished  by  this  name  to  au^ent  it 
(Q.  Cmt.  {▼.  7). 

It  will  now  i  ii^Nily  lip  «iecn,  tliat  Alnxnnder 
mtiat  have  made  a  strong,  deep,  and  wide- 
•pread  impression  on  &e  men  of  his  day ; 
and  this  impression,  combined  witlt  the  facts 
on  which  it  tras  boilt,  eerres  as  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  parts  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
In  this  work*  Hie  Kingdom  of  Alexander  is 
set  forth  in  tlie  colossal  fi^ou'e  which  Nebu- 
chsdnezzar  saw  in  his  dream,  represented  by 
legs  of  iron  ;  while  the  divided  empire  of  his 
followfrs  is  said  to  Iw  dcf^rribed  nmU-i-  tli« 
iinii|^e  of  feet,  [mi  l  uf  iron  and  part  ot  clay ; 
also  as  the  fonrtli  kingdom,  strong  ae  iron 
(Dun.ii  "f.  10).  Th''  r 'uifMiri^nn  of  Alrxan- 
der'spuwur  to  '  iron  which  bi^akeilt  in  pieces^ 
ud  subdneth  all  flitags,*  ia  tery  appropriate. 
Iji  the  seventh  verse  of  clmptor  seventli.  Alex- 
ander is  figured  as  '  a  fourth  bra!>t,  dreadful 
and  terrible,  and  strong  excerdi  igly ;  and  it 
had  great  iron  tcctli :  it  devtured  and  brake 
in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  its 
fset;  and  it  had  ten  horns.'  These  ten 
horns  m  .  uu  oriental  symbol  of  power,  —  in 
partieuluj-,  of  destructive  power;  the  horn 
being  the  in»inmiLUt  by  wliich  Uic  raiu 
mokes  his  Msaults  and  defence.  As  an  em- 
h\^Ta  of  power,  it  nho  betokens  pride  and 
haughtiness ;  and  tha  number  ten  is  intended 
to  increase  the  iroprsaaioB.  Again,  in  nii. 
5,  21,  Alexander,  after  n  similar  ninrnrr,  is 
exhibited  as  *  a  he-goat,'  which  '  came  from 
the  weat,  on  die  liuse  of  the  whole  earth,*  — 

'the   rough   goat         t!      ki-i;;'   rT  Crv<  :-\^' 

with  '  the  great  hom  that  is  beiweeu  ius 


eyes.*  Nor  is  it  a  little  remarkable,  that  th* 
oriental  ixame  for  Alexander  ia  in  athct  keep* 
ing  with  these  symbola — *  the  homed  one.' 

On  the  Maei^donian  coins,  too,  ^vc  see  horns 
—  horns  of  Ammuu  and  of  goats  —  on  ttM 
heads  of  the  kings. 

Joscphua  (Antiq,  xi.  f',  4)  hos  gfvcn,  with 
other  particulars  relating  to  Alexander'a 
passage  through  Palestine  into  Egypt,  an 
account,  not  unmixed  with  the  marvellovia, 
of  the  mrcting  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Jcwii>h  high  pj'iest  Jaddua,  wliu,  dressed  in 
his  robes  of  ceremony,  and  attendsd  hf  the 
priests  and  a  multitude  of  citi/ono.  went  ont 
to  receive  tiie  conqueror.  Alexander  appears 
to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
venerable  appearance  of  the  sacred  compctiy ; 
and,  having  saluted  the  highprieat.  aaU 
sdoied  the  name  of  Ood,  whteh  Oft  latter 
biire  eiipraven  in  i^old  on  lii^-  luitn-,  !>.^  went 
up  to  the  temple,  and  oti'ered  sacrihce  to 
Ood,  aeeording  to  the  Moaaie  ritoal.  And 
when  the  Book  uf  Daniel  was  showed, 
wherein  the  prophet  declared  that  S  Greek 
should  destroy  the  empire  of  the  Persians, 
he  interpreted  the  passage  of  himself:  Ja* 
diT'rt  and  Syria  were  cnmniittcd  by  him  to 
the  government  of  Audromochus;  and,  when 

he  had  been  Blsin  by  the  Samaritaias,  is 

Memnon. 

U.  There  la  also  mention  of  an  Alexander 
InlMase.x.  1.  This  person  was  soaisiMd 

Dalas,  and  was  a  reputed  son  of  Antiochus 
IV.,  Epiphanes.  In  the  year  ID2  (A.C.),  be- 
ing supported  by  Ptolenuens  Phihaielor, 
kiufi  of  Egypt,  Attains,  king  of  rerpamus, 
and  Ariaratlies,  king  of  Cappadocia,  he  ap- 
peared as  on  opponent  of  me  Syrian  king, 
Demetrina  Soter ;  formed  tax  alliance  with 
Jonnthnn,  the  Maccahcsnj  and  ttttsilj  VMH.* 
qui&Ucd  Dcnieuius. 

III.  A  third  Alexaadsr  is  msiUtooed  hi 
l^fark  XV.  '21,  as  a  per?*on  well  known,  who, 
togtther  with  Bufus,  was  a  S4iu  uf  Simon 
tlie  CyrenisD,  thst  wss  oompellsd  to  bear  the 
Redeemer's  cross. 

IV.  AXoiurthAlexuider  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
lore  wss  s  member  of  the  Jewidi  Ssniisdrimt 
and  of  tho  kindred  of  the  hi|;h  priest;  being 
one  of  those  who  called  John  and  Peter  to 
seeoont  fbr  the  miracle  they  had  perfumed 
on  the  lame  man  (Arts  iii.  and  iv.). 

V.  A  fifth  of  this  name  is  spoken  of  in 
Aets  xix.  33,  in  eonoeotion  with  the  uproar 
raised  by  Demetrius  at  Ephesus. 

VI.  There  is  also  Alexander  the  eopper* 
suiiih,  who  did  Tuul  much  evil  {ii  Tim. 
iv.  14),  and  is  probably  the  sams  M  Alex- 
ander, whom,  together  with  H^-mpnapn«,  ProI 
declares  that  he  had  *  delivered  unto  Satan, 
that  they  may  Isatn  not  to  blaspheme' 
(}  Tim  i  C'0>  ;  by  which  is  to  be  nndrr- 
siood,  that  Alexander,  having  put  awaj 
fonaeienoe  conesniing  fbith,  bad  nade 
wreck,  nnd  was  ex]»cllcrt  from  the  ChdMiait 
community.   Comp.  1  Cor.  t.  3,  aey. 
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ALEXAKDRXAt  now  cdlcd  Stumdermt  « 

rpnowned  city  in  Lnwrr  Egypt,  I'liilt  liy  mid 
BAtned  ttftrr  Alexander  Uie  Great,  in  tlie  year 
891,  «ftcT  his  oonqnest  of  Egrpt ;  or  ndier 
Alexander  rebailt  on  a  largipr  srale  an  ancient 
citf  -which  bore  the  name  of  Bharoti?»,  The 
plac«  had  many  i>]))endicl  palaces  and  otlier 
«oifc»,  In  tHkich  all  tlie  glory  of  Greek  and 
Frrrrtirtn  nrt  wftfl  dj^i'lnyed.  Its  siiimtion 
wj.->  a4liiurM,bly  a<la£)U.'«l  for  the  encuurape- 
tuent  of  navigation  and  eomunetee,  10  which 
in  main  it  owc  l  its  p-pntness.  At  tlie 
Mine  time,  the  salubrity  of  its  cUniato  was 
HOC  witboQl  cffMt;  aadof  tpeeM  fai<lii«a«0  fa 
f  nTi-^  it»  prosperity,  was  tliP  favour  <>f 
its  powcrfnl  foumler  aud  patron.  Its  rise 
wtm  at  rapifl  as  it  was  dtstiiifi!ulBli«d.  Undmr 
tlir-  ni;iii  -liixtf  foUnwrr^  (  f  .Mcxaiidf  r,  it**  fn-e 
popolation  amounted  to  three  hundred  thou> 
tand  aoids ;  amoDf  whom  irvre  tnany  Jews, 
some  families  y^ho  dated  their  settlement 
there  fnnii  the  time  of  the  desimction  of  the 
Jewii>h  state,  but  most  planted  in  the  place 
by  Ptolemy  La^^is,  about  tlie  year  HUO,  A.C. 
The  Jews  in  Alexandria  enjoyed  nmiiy  privi- 
lejpp*  srrunted  to  them  by  AlexauiU-r,  the 
Ptnlemi^,  and  the  Romnn-.  'I'hey  had  equal 
riirbts  wi;h  tnf  <>r.  t  k  fiinl  E'„-\i>tiiin  iiilmbi- 
tanta,  while  they  were  uu<ter  their  own  coiie 
of  laws,  were  ffQivernad  by  their  own  govamar, 

i  l  iTiliivMti  i1  a  jiiirt  of  the  city  f  rrnllar  to 
them^lres  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  2;  xiv.  lU. 
1 ;  six.  5.  2.  Jew.  War,  ii  18. 7.  Apiim.  li.  4. 

Alexandria  remained  for  < ciitnries  the  mo8t 
distingmabed  coiumercial  city  in  Ibe  world, 
where  was  heaped  together  dia  eoUected  trea* 
sare  of  Arabia  and  lutlia.  Uuder  the  Ptole- 
mies, it  was  tlie  nurse  of  all  tlie  varied  and 
Dingled  cuUare  of  tlie  Greek  and  Jewi<ih  art 
and  relfgioo.  It  possessed  the  most  com* 
plete  STid  rostiv  Hbrnry  of  the  ntirie-nt  wmld, 
whirh  viiLH  plaii-d  in  tlie  ^fra[Meuui,  and 
mounted  to  2tK>,0CM)  vohinies.  It  perished 
at  a  7at*-r  {..  riod.  T!ic  A  nib  Calif  Omar, 
A.D.  041,  is  accused  of  having  intentionally 
iiewmyeo  h> 

TTi<  present  city  of  Alcxnndrin,  rmilm'nmsr 
forty  thousand  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  the 
Moiy  and  navy,  la  boilt  ehieflf  on  a  loclt  of 
land  exifMuliii)?  into  tbe  fi»a  to  the  pfnin^iilti, 
or  long  bank  of  saiul,  that  lies  nearly  parallel 
widi  tb«  thore.  Ths  eelebrated  Pharoa 
the  Ptolemies  was  situated  near  the  eastern 
termination  of  tliis  peninsula.  Alaxandria 
engrosses  nearly  the  whole  foreign  commerce 
«f  Egypt  It  iiaa  liseii  ispidly  into  iminir- 
tanee  nnd«^r  the  renovstini*  {»rnins  of  Mo- 
bjunmrd  Aii-  Forty  years  ago  it  was  in  ruins, 
wiftoat  wadth  or  toade.  Trom  being  next  to 
Rome,  the  most  magnificent  city  in  the  wmM, 
as  it  was  under  the  emperors,  and  even  to  the 
tim«  Off  its  falling  under  the  dominion  of 
tlie  Saracens,  it  hn.l,  by  tlie  b»'';iiniiii<2:  of  the 
present  century,  declined  into  a  wretched 
Anh  viDaga  of  mvcd  or  eight  llMawnid  in- 
hshHUa,   The  esaal  iif  If ahaondidi,  llw 


moat  Taltiahle  of  M ahoinmed  Alfa  iinprovie< 

mt  nts,  lias  re'-tored  lo  Alcxainiria  hiT  lf>>-t 
intercourse,  not  only  witli  Cairo  and  Upper 
Egypt,  but  widi  Arabia  and  India.  Alexan- 
dria is  snrrounded  by  a  high  wall,  tlie  woik 
of  the  Saracens,  built  about  six  liutxlrt'.l  years 
ago.  The  presi-nt  city  occnpit^s  a  Kniall  part 
only  of  d]e  ancient,  the  rains  of  wfaidi  extend 
to  a  great  diplmice  "oiwh  nnd  east  of  tlie 
modem  town.  Of  all  the  splendid  monu- 
ments which  adorned  tha  plaee  of  old,  only 
two  of  considcrrtM*^  -'Dportiinrc  remnin,  Pom- 
pey's  Pillar,  ami  Cleopatra's  Needle.  The 
ahaft  of  the  first  eonsists  of  a  ahigle  piece  of 
red  t'i'anit'\  s^Vfiity  thrpc  r  -'t  in  lon^'tli.  by 
twenty-seven  feet  eight  inches  in  circmn- 
ferenee;  the  entire  heifsrht,  indosireof  pedea* 
tal  and  fupitnl,  is  iiiii»'ty-eight  feet  nine 
inches.  It  ought  (o  be  called  Diocletian's 
Pillar,  having  been  reared  in  honour  of  that 
emperor.  Cleopatra's  Needle  is  an  obelisk 
covered  with  hierogl3rphir<«,  nf  the  same 
species  of  red  granite  with  iliai  of  Pompey'a 
Pill  ir;  and,  doubtless,  firom  the  sane  qoany 
lit  Syene  in  Fpprr  Kirypt.  T\i\>  monument  is 
ascribed  to  the  LgypUiui  king  Thothnies  III. 
who  rvigned  B.C.  Ui).'>.  Another  obelisk 
of  O-.''  '■■.r^}nv  (liiiiriisiuiis  lies  npon  the  grniuul, 
not  fur  from  Pompey's  I'lUar,  of  which  tliu 
length  is  siily>two  feet  Bodk  are  noniriiihs 
(oonsifitin^  of  only  one  stone),  and  stuod 
of  old  at  the  cutrauce  of  a  muguitlceut 
temple. 

In  th*'  TToly  Seriphtres,  Aloxiitidria  Ik  only 
incidentally  mentioned  as  the  birth-place  ol 
Apollo^,  eloquent  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tures (Acts  xviiL  '^4),  and  as  being  a  seaport 
The  centurion  who  had  tlie  cn8to<ly  of  Paul, 
when  on  his  voyage  to  Rome,  having  brought 
his  prisoner  to  Myrn.  a  ritv  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minnr.foiiTid  hi^roa^liip  oi  AU-xniidrid,  xnilnig 
into  Italy,  uu  b^inu'd  of  wliicli  he  wi-iii  wiUi 
his  prisoners  (Acts  xxvii.  (!);  and,  again* 
when  tlds  vc-^sfl  liud  fnH'tri'l  ^illipw^^f  k  f>n 
the  island  of  Malts,  it  was  in  a  ship  ui  Akx- 
andrla  dist  they  punned  dieir  way  (Aels 
xxviii.  in.  This  mrnti' n  of  n  ^^rp  of 
Alexandria  is  in  keeping  wiUi  what  we  have 
■Ireaily  said  of  the  eity.  A  great  trade  in 
corn  wiiM  ciirrird  on  in  Aloxandrion  vesstds, 
which  sailed  for  commercial  purposes  to  dif> 
ftrent  ports  aroond  the  Mediterranean  eoast» 
and  would  naturally  be  unod  alno  em  pas- 
sage  boats  generally,  and  by  the  centorion 
and  his  prisoners  (Lncian,  Navig.  14.  Aets 
xxvii.  37.  Pliilo,  ii.  .V21).  With  favonrable 
winds,  tlicy  sntk-d  in  a  straight  course  di- 
rti'tly  to  ItuJy  in  a  few  days;  but,  when  tlie 
wind  WHS  adverse,  they  aovght  the  shellBr  of 
the  Syri;:;i  nnd  A«iifttic  coa^t*.  Their  propor 
port  and  landing  place  was  Puteoii  ^buet. 
Aug.  08.  8trabo,xvi{.  Acta  xxviii.  13). 

Clirihliaiiity  niiulc'  its  woy  into  Alexandria 
at  an  eaiiy  period ;  and,  according  to  £uae- 
Uds  (Hist  a  17),  It  owed  ita  eatahHihaisnl 
than  to  Xaik,  who  js  Mid  to  hcvs  di«d 
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the  dty  for  tbe  faith  of  Cbrl«t  Cerfftfnly, 
Itis  n^vo  was  tkcma  lh«ze  in  •  dnmh  dedi' 

cau;(l  to  him. 
ALIENS  (L.  Mon^iit^  to  «MfAer  (eowi- 

tri^).  Thecnrrr^^poniliugword  inGn't']<  is  of(.>n 
rendered  'slraiigora'  —  'in  a  strange  land,' 
'  oUm*  men's  (ItboQiv).*  A  shnHmr  teim  !• 
translati^il  (Arts  x.  2S  ),  «  one  of  iin  -;!  .  r  na- 
tioiL.*  There  ore  two  words  ia  Hebrew  which 
b«ve  die  vUBB  import 

At  first  sight,  the  Mosaic  polity  seems  to 
have  a  harsh  bearing  on  foreign  nations, 
inasmnch  as  the  Israelites  were  a  pconliar 
people,  possessed  of  high  and  exclusive  re* 
ligiousprivilpfjcs,  nnd  were  barrrd  from  social 
intercourse  vviili  men  of  other  natiuus.  Re- 
gavd,  however,  must  be  had  to  the  nniversnUy 
prevailing  iilolntry,  ac^ninst  tho  sfductioiis  of 
which  nothing  bat  the  most  rigid  exclnsion 
oonld  guard  the  ehUdmt  of  Mthfa]  AMham; 
and  to  the  prent  nlm  ntid  end  of  the  svslcm, 
in  the  eventual  spread  of  a  monotheism, 
vhldit  imder  tho  odmiiiiamtfoii  of  »  Fother, 
through  the  Instrumentality  of  his  Son,  should 
make  tbe  world  one  fiunily,  every  wall  of 
poitidoB  being  !m>1t«ii  down.  Nor,  efaiee  tfw 
purest,  the  wiilent,  nnd  iho  most  self-denying 
benevoleticf  tJiat  ever  rose  npon  the  world, 
wae  developed  and  perfected  under  Jndaism, 
con  it  be  denied  that  the  institutions  of 
Moses  must  have  held  genns  of  philan- 
thropy such  as  no  heatlicn  philosophy  ever 
owned;  nor  do  there  fail  iudie«tionfl  in  dM 
hiurhor  produiiioiis  of  tJie  mnip  nf  Zion, 
which  breathe  au  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit 
towards  foreigners.  With  the  tingle  e«oep> 
tinn  f'f  til--  piifeguanls  taken  iij^ainst  the 
aUtimmutious  of  idolatry,  the  Mosaic  legiala- 
tioo  msnlfests  ft  hnmsae  disposition  in  ?«• 
latinn  to  those  who  were  tint  of  the  IT'-hrew 
blood.  A  stranger  might  be  naturalised,  and 
dien  |MMMee«ed  equal  rights  with  an  leraetite 
(Exod.  xii.  40).  The  str:xn;^i'r  Wiis  tu  enjoy 
the  immuoities  of  the  Sabbath  (  Exod.  xx.  10  ; 
niiL  13).  *Thon  shalt  neither  vex  «  stran- 
ger, nor  o]^pres8  him ;  for  ye  were  strangers 
in  the  land  of  Egypt'  f  Fxo.f.  xxii.  21 ).  Tlie 
stranger  had  a  shnre  in  t}i«<  {.'k-oning  of  tiie 
hmd  (Lev.xix.  9, 10.  X  vii.  2t)).  Ancxpnte 
command  enjoiricd  crotxl  feelinfr^  toward*? 
strangers,  and  for  a  very  suffleient  and  in- 
flimntiil  MMon:— >-*Love  ye.  therefore,  the 
fltnincpr;  for  ye  were  strangers  in  th e  htnd  of 
^b7Pt '  { A'J )•  Impwiisi  justice  was 
demanded  on  their  hdialf  (Deot.  niv.  It). 
A  share  in  the  tithes  of  increase  wii^  asmircd 
to  them  (Dent  zxvL  12).  It  was  an  ag- 
gravation erimo  to  slay  the  otranger,  the 
widow,  the  fifherless  (Fs.  xciv.  (! ).  I'lioso 
tliree  classes  are  set  ftmh  as  special  objects 
of  Aedinne  eaiw  (Ps.ex1viO).  Toebstnia 
from  thf  oppression  of  the  stranger,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  Uiken  ot  a  great  religious  reform 
(Jer.  tH.  •);  end  eondign  ptmishnient  is 
threatened  against  fmeli  as  deprive  the  StlW* 
ger  of  bit  rights  (Mai.  Hi.  6). 


In  tho  mjrsterioQs  arrangements  of  Provi- 
dence, it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Hebrews  to 
beconw  straiigi-rs  in  every  nation  uuder 
heaven,  where  tfiey  experienced  at  the  hands 
of  so  ralh'd  Chri  i:  i:i  Ippishiturrs  very  dif- 
ferent treatment  from  that  which  their  Ijtws 
TCtpiired  towards  men  of  odier  natioDa.  Tiio 
Mosaie  institutions  are  often  judged  no  less 
uiyastly  than  harshly.  A  careful  study  of 
them  woidd  often  prevent  that  coudeimuuion 
Vrilidl  it  should  always  precedO> 

ALLEGORY  (O.  'speaking  one  thing  by 
anothrr)  is  a  Greek  word,  in  English  letters:, 
ind  denotes  a  figure  of  tpeeeh,  vUcta  con- 
veys, nnder  tJie  literal  meaning,  another  and 
a  different  import,  —  sometimes  a  moral  or 
spiiitasl  tRi&,  in  a  material  diess.  It  dilRm 
fhim  a  metaphor  in  tins,  that,  while  a  mctia- 
phor  b  confined  to  one  object,  an  allegory 
eompriseo  a  series  of  otjeets.  An  aUegory 
is  a  eontiijuerl  nv  tuphor.  To  describe  tbe 
sun  as  *  the  powerful  king  of  day,'  is  to  em- 
ploy a  metaphor.  Tf  we  esny  out  the  met** 
phor,  and  represent  that  king  as  ruling 
si^reme  in  heaven  and  earth,  dispensing  Lis 
favonrs  in)p«riiil]y  to  dl  his  subjects,  and 
reeeiving  thi-ir  homage  without  n-spect  of 
persons,  we  form  an  allegory.  In  the  ele- 
vated language  of  Hebrew  poetry,  allegories 
are  not  uncommon.  There  is  a  brief  but 
expressive  one  in  Jer.  it  21 : — *  I  planted 
thee  (Israel),  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed ;  how,  then,  art  thon  tnmed  into  the  de- 
generate plant  of  a  strange  vine  unto  me  ?* 
(see  ver.  2i).  A  parable  is  a  species  of  alle- 
gory; for  instance,  that  of  the  prodigal  son. 

Thoii<*Ii  ii.lle«:orie!i  are  fouud  in  rnnny  parts 
of  Scripture,  the  word  itself  occurs  only 
<meo,  in  0«1.  iv.  94,  tad  dien  hi  the  farm  of 
a  participle  —  '  w^i  Vh  thin|?s  are  on  alle<^'<iry' 
— in  the  original,  *  which  things  are  alle- 
gorical ;'  diat  is,  have  an  illegoriealmeaiihiir, 
nmy  tz-arh  a  liigher  truth.  The  apostle  is 
Bp*;akt!ig  of  two  sons  of  Abraham;  one,  Ish- 
roacl,  by  Hagar,  a  bondwoman;  tho  odier, 
Isaac,  by  Sarah  bis  wife.  Hagar,  in  Arabic 
(proh  jhly  provincial  usage),  signifies  a  rock, 
and  is  the  popular  name,  to  the  present  day, 
for  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  on  wliich  the  lav 
wn«  givpn,  and  which  truiy  therefore  be  rnn- 
sidered  as  a  representative  of  J  uilai!>m.  IsatLC 
was  Ac  ehild  of  promise,  end  the  son  of  a 
free  wnmnn.  and  mflv  aeeordingly  stand  for 
Christianity.    '  These  are  the  two  covenants 

Jerusalem  in  bondsge  with  her  children ; 
ami  Jcru?nlPTn  whirh  is  above  is  free,  which 
is  the  mother  of  us  all.'  Christians  belong 
to  the  latter;  are  descendants  of  Isaac,  tha 
fri-e  child  of  promi'^H ;  —  .T.  ws  belong  to  the 
former ;  are  descendants  of  IshmaeU  the  son 
of  a  hoodwonuHL.  The  bondwoman  nd  her 
son  wftre  cast  out.  The  children  of  the  free 
woman  remain  in  perpetoal  possession,  and 
ought  therefore  to  stand  littt  in  tfie  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  them  free,  and 
not  be  hroni^t  again  uuder  die  yoke  of 
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>aiiJH»  to  MiBtl  ofdiiMUicefl,  to  which  the 
Jews  who  spmng'  from  Ilngar  ( Sinai  J  ore, 
tjxd  as  snch  mastbet  liable  (comp.  Gen.  xxi). 

AIXELOJAH  (H.  pnite  y»  Jehovah),  ft 
Hfhrew  word  in  Englisli  letters,  derived  lO 
ua  through  the  Greek.  It  is  found  in  thi« 
•irm  only  in  Rev.  sis.  1,  3, 4,  and  6 ;  bnt  It 
occurs  in  its  original  ekiueuts  in  seTeral 
paalms  — M  Ps.  cxlviii.  cxliz.  and  cL;  each 
of  tMeh  it  begins  tmA  tennkiat08.  Tha 
term  consists  of  two  Hebrew  words,  '  praise 
je,'  and  '  Jehovah,'  which  may  have  coalesced 
together,  at  an  earlj  period,  in  the  sublime 
laflwttt  of  the  temple;  so  that  a  sacred 
son?  was  commenced  by  llie  entire  choir  r  f 
miLucioii^  and  siugurs,  borsting  forth  in  tiie 
Am  vowel-soond  '  alleli^jah,'  with  whieli  alio 
Aej  CTid^d  their  perfonuanc?. 

The  word  AUclujaJt  has,  in  itself,  no 
■witing  to  die  English  reader,  and  is  very 
imperfectly  rendered  by,  *  praise  Vf^  Jehovah.' 
it  IS  dehved  from  a  root  which  represents 
As  action  of  tfie  ran,  wImii,  anddenly  rising 
abore  tlio  hori/on,  he  at  cure  pouri*  forth  his 
sadiaace  in  Ml  floods  over  the  earth  and 
skiM.   A  Irrm  Tarying  but  littia  in  fonn  de* 

uoteil  the  joyous  festivities  of  harvt  ^it-ljouie. 
Hence  we  gather  some  idea  of  the  glad  and 
exfailarBttng  nature  of  the  temple-worship, 
mimially  when  we  call  to  mind  die  high  and 
jabilaut  tones  of  mosic,  and  the  full,  deep, 
and  echoing  choma  of  human  voices,  which 
imlMd  ovgentlrvnnifortli,  in  celebration  of 
the  go<w1nps^.  mt-rpy,  tind  iruth  of  Jeliovali. 

ALMUDAD  (il.  iumwassnaile),  a  i^u  of 
Jokian,  and  descendant  of  Shero,  in  whose 
f:iinih  reijirter  he  stands  in  conjunction  with 
his  brothers  (,Gi  n.  z.  2(i — 2d).  From  the 
dafs  of  Boehart,  Ibe  nam*  haa  b«en  reeog* 
nis-ed  in  tli?  Arabinn  trihe,  AUuu-malotal, 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  geographer,  Pto- 
lanqr.  Tiiii  tribe  belonged  to  die  larger 
tribe,  naineil  Jokitmiihe,  from  .h)ktiui,  the 
futuar  of  Almodad.  Their  4«^cUing-place 
«M  in  Arabia  Felbt.  In  comparison  with 
some  among  his  brethren,  the  name  of  Al- 
modad is  obscure :  few,  if  any,  direct  vestiges 
of  this  first-bom  of  Joktan,  or  his  descen* 
dants,  are  mUt  villi  in  the  native  hiatoiy  cor 
tradition. 

ALMOND  {Amygdalut  commitnis).  —  The 
Bebiew  aigniflee  to  be  early,  to  be  intent,  le 
tryitek,  to  h^isten:  hencp  the  flffnrative  uses 
of  the  word,  which  is  employed  to  denote  the 
ittrtant  punishment  of  ProVidenee  on  evil- 
Arftrs.  In  .Ter.  i.  11,  llie  prophet,  on  heing 
asked  '  What  aeeat  thou  ? '  au^iwers,  '  I  see 
a  rod  at  an  afanond-tree  :*  on  iriiieb  Jeboitdi 
r»-phr-d,  '  Tliou  hast  well  seen;  for  I  will 
hasten  (the  same  root  as  that  whence  al- 
mmul)  my  vofd  to  perfbfin  it*  The  rode  of 
tbe  chiefs  of  the  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
aMde  of  this  tree,  thus  denoting  watchful 
can  and  speedy  retribution  (Numb.  xvii. 
8, 8).  The  tree  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  fiet  nuotumed  bj  fliaj,  that  it 


flowers  my  eariy  in  the  year ;  hnit  of  all, 

in  January;  a  stjUement  which  Shnw  ron- 
Erms,  declaring  tiiat  it  bears  fruit  in  Barbury 
Iwfore  any  other  tree.  Since  its  flowere  were 
of  a  white  colour,  so  i.-j  tlie  jdmond-tTPe  uf^ed 
(Eccka.  xii.  0 )  as  an  unsge  of  *  the  hoary 
head' of  dediningyeara.  As  the  flowere,  eo 
also  t}ie  graceful  fruit  of  the  tree,  served  for 
aacred  purposes  ;  for  the  bowls  of  the  golden 
candleetiek  were  made  to  reaamble  it  (Exod. 
XXV.  53).  The  genus  Amygdalus  ootnpre* 
heuds  the  almond,  tlie  peach,  and  the  nec- 
tarine. The  almond  is  a  native  of  Barbary. 
In  this  coundryit  is  cultivated  for  its  beauti- 
ful vernal  flowers ;  but  in  hot  climates,  it  is 
the  fniit  whieli  is  son^(ht,aiid  that it>  produced 
in  immense  quantities.  It  is  strongly  aro* 
matic,  and  in  Scripture  iitnn<1<<  with  otlier 
odoriferous  herbs  (Gen.  xhii.  11),  The 
tree  whiehinQ«n.xn.  37  is  translated  AomJi 
probnbly  means  the  ahoond. 

ALMS.  —  This  word  is  an  abridged  form 
of  a  Greek  one,  which  aigniflee  shomimi  pity» 
The  word  which  once  t.igtiified  merciful 
feelings  towards  the  indigent,  has  now  de- 
generated into  Teiy  litde  more  titan  giving 
rnoncY  to  b Lggars.  This  should  be  bnrue  m 
mind  in  considering  passages  of  Scripture 
where  the  word  ooeors.  The  Mosaie  law 
sought  to  prevent  the  existence  of  peuury,  aa 
a  permanent  condition :  but  Moses  seems  to 
have  contemplated  it  as  a  probable  event; 
and  his  directions  to  the  laraelitee,  M  lo 
their  conduct  under  stich  circumstances,  are 
full  of  benevolence.  Fur  matitiice  (Lev. 
ZXT.  39)«  he  says,  'And  if  thy  brother  be 
waxen  poor,  nnd  fallen  uito  decay  with  iln-e, 
then  sliult  thou  relieve  him.'  The  same 
apirit  ia  seen  in  many  other  paaoagea  of 
the  Mosaic  law:  see  Dent.  xv.  7,  $eq.  These 
regulations,  though  so  favourable  to  the  poor, 
were  notenUrelyeffeotnal  in  preventing  beg- 
ging, in  we  find  from  Ps.  cix.  10.  Ik'gtriiifj 
naturally  led  to  ahus-giviug ;  and,  that  this 
was  common  hi  die  time  of  our  fiariour,  we 
see  from  mojiy  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment (Mark  x.  40.  Acts  iii.  2).  We  cannot 
better  illustrate  the  general  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  in  this  pnrticuhir,  than  by  referring 
to  1  John  iii.  17,  — '  Whoso  hath  the  world's 
guud,  uiid  btii^th  his  brother  have  need,  and 
shutteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  against 
him,  how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  himf 
Yet  it  must  not  be  inferred  from  this,  and 
similar  passages,  that  s  reUgion,  one  of 
whose  principles  is,  •  that  if  any  would 
not  work,  neither  should  he  eat'  (2  Thess. 
In.  10),  gives  any  eneonragement  to  indis- 
critninate  almsgiving;  and  the  heiiutiful 
reflections  of  our  Saviour  ou  the  widow'a 
mits  ineideate  &e  principle  that  men's  deeds 
are  to  be  measured  by  the  disposition  of 
miiid  tliat  prompts  them — which  must  to- 
tally destroy  the  idea  that  our  merit  is  the 
giMtor,  in  proimrtloii  as  our  slnis  era  lui* 
oieKNis  sad  ooHtiy. 
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ALBf  UO  (  H.)-*-A]inug- trees  are  mentiuiied 
among  the  artit-lt'H  whi'-h  t)ip  navy  of  Hirfim 
broagbt  rrom  Opiur  (I  Kiiigb  x.  U,  sty.). 
Of  these,  it  is  said, '  the  king  made  pillan  for 
the  hon"^c  of  tlip  I.nn?,  Rud  for  the  kingfs 
bouse,  har])«  also  and  psalteries  for  singers : 
tiitvt  MB*  ttO  niflli  alomg-trees,  nor  were 
Ecen  nnto  tins  day.'  In  2  Cliro:i.  ii.  thr* 
same  wckkI  (only  called  algum)  is  ineuUout>d 
M  being  proctmbto  ttem  LelMooa.  Tbs 
Scriptures  furnish  no  ftjrther  information 
respecting  this  wood;  but  it  is  easy  to  learn 
its  qnalitiM  fnm  tlie  frarposea  to  whieh  it 
was  applied.  It  must,  too,  have  been  i>f  lii^jh 
value,  as  constituting  an  article  of  trade  bc» 
tween  the  East  and  the  West ;  wfaieh  fiwt  may 
also  be  safely  inferred  from  Solomon's  wish 
to  obtaiit  it,  die  specific  record  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  tiie  uses  to  which  he  turned  it 
A  fneions  and  fragrant  wood,  known  by 
rnrJH'H  closely  akin  to  tbe  nlrtini,  is  specified 
both  by  Arriau  and  Six  Wiiliaut  .lones,  m  a 
Staple  artide  of  importation  from  IikIIh  into 
the  p'^rts  of  I'rrsia  ftiul  Arabia.  Tin'  con- 
jecture that  the  almug  is  sandal-wood,  has 
aa  raneh  in  ita  Ikvour  w  •ay  othar  ttee  diat 
has  been  suggested. 

ALPHA  (&.)»  ^«  ^^^^  ^"^^ 
al^tbet    It  ia  used  in  eonaaelkm  wlUi 

omega  —  llie  lant  letter  of  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet; alpha  and  omega  appropriately  denoting 
the  first  and  the  last  (BaT.  18;  ixi.  6; 
xzii.  13 ;  comp.  Isa.  xlL  4;  xliv.  0) ;  as  the 
Hebrews  and  tlic  Greeks  made  use  of  the  let- 
ters of  tlic  alphabet  for  numerals.  In  the 
^pphcation  of  this  mode  of  reckoning,  care 
must  be  taken  to  ascertain  what  in  each 
case  the  series  is  to  which  reference  ib  luade, 
as  obviously  there  are  as  many  firsts  and 
lasts,  as  there  are  serien  of  existiiifj  thiiv^'-j. 

ALPUEU3  (H.)  was  father  of  Jameii  Uie 
Leaa  (Matt  8.  If uk  iii  18.  Lake  vi  19. 
Arts  i.  l^),  anil  Inisband  of  Man-,  si'  ter 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  40),  and 
flierafbfe  llie  aaaie  witfi  Cleophas;  ia  tbe 
original,  KXo*7ra,  Klopa  (John  xix.  25);  but 
probably  not  with  Cleopas,  mentioned  in 
Luke  xxiv.  18.  As,  then,  Cleophas,  in  Jolm 
xix.  25,  is  said  to  be  the  husband  of  Mary, 
tlie  sisf,  r  <  f  jpsnH*  mother;  and  in  Mark 
XV.  10,  Mai)  in  haul  to  be  mother  of  James 
the  Less ;  and  as  tliese  two  Maiya  m  both 
mentioned  as  being  at  tlie  cross,  on  the  cru- 
cifixion of  Jesus,  —  Cleophaji  was  husband  of 
Mary,  the  aunt  of  onrLoid,  and  father  of  James 
f!i.  I  pss,  But  Alphens  was fatlier  of  Jauies the 
Lei^s  i  therefore,  Cleophas  and  Alphcus  were 
die  same  peieona.  In  Inidi,  (^eopbaa  and 
Alpheus  are  the  same  word  written,  the  first 
according  to  the  Aramaic,  the  second  accord- 
ing to  lha  Ofedt  prominelatioo.  Alplieos, 
if  the  tennination  is  taken  away,  becomes 
Alphe,  or  rather  Alphai  (AX^);  and  Cleo- 
phas in  the  original  is  Klopa.  llniB  stripped 
of  adventitious  letters,  they  must  sound 
nearly  the  same  to  the  ears  of  uneducated 


persona.  Bo^  In  ihi  Anmaic,  the  res<^m- 
Mni^cp  yrt  n'^arer, the  word  being  'D^n.  ib** 
Buuud  of  which  may  be  represented  in  Kng- 
liah  by  Hdpbai,  Alphai,  or  Chlepai. 

A  diir.rent  Alpbeus,  fatber  of  Matfiew 
(Levi),  is  mentioned  iu  M  ark  ii.  14. 

ALTAB  (It.  §amelki$t(j  hjly),  ao  alaralsJ 
object,  on  wliicb  olTcriiiiis  were  made  to  irb.l^ 
in  tlte  Heathen  world,  and  to  God  among 
the  Hebrews.  The  ideas  bnotted  in  altan 
are  connected  with  inferior  religious  con- 
ceptions. V^cn  it  was  judged  necessary  for 
men  to  make  of  their  substance  offerings 
to  God,  tliese  offerings  would  at  first  be 
presented  in  the  hands,  wid  tlien  laid  on  the 
ground.  But  there  seemed  an  improprie^ 
in  placing  them  there,  where  they  woold  ba 
in  f!ip  ?ni'l-^t  f.if  onlinnrv  find  nnlioly  things, 
and  be  exposed  tu  df  inineut  ujid  desecration. 
An  deration  of  aoma  ]dad»  eidier  natoral  or 
artificial,  would  remove  the  difficulty,  ajid 
was  accordingly  adopted.  In  the  case  of 
bomt-oflHings,  sane  raised  flat  okject  mm 
still  more  desirable.  Natural  elevations  w«  r<» 
first  used  for  oflerings.  On  Mount  Moriah, 
Abraham  prepared  to  oAbr  np  Isaae  (Oen. 
xxii.  2,  9);  and  as  idolatr>'  was  early  ])rar- 
tised,  and  its  rites  were  accompanied  by 
feasting,  so  respect  for  high  places,  and 
eating  on  the  moimtains,  were  indioi^tnis  of 
beinp'  ^iv^n  to  idolatiy  (8  Kinge  zziiL  8^ 
Eiok.  xvui.  6). 

The  Targumists  carry  baok  nw  of 
nit  ir^  to  tbe  day-*  of  Adam,  speskinf?  of  a 
family  altar,  wluch  Adam  erected  alter  his 
expnteiflfn  finai  Piiadise;  but  the  earlie<^ 
on  rerord  U  that  of  Nooli,  which  ha  built 
after  the  fiood,  and  which  must  have  been  an 
ereotien  probably  of  loose  nntmned  atooee. 
Tlie  directions  (^iven  to  Moses  in  tlic  wilder- 
ness (Exod.  XX.  24 — afi)  are  very  explicit 
Moses  waa  to  eraet  an  eltar  of  earth,  or  if  «f 
stone,  not  of  hewn  ston^,  snob  as  idobit<.n4 
used:  nnwronght  stone  seemed  most  8uitf>d, 
too,  for  the  service  of  the  Creator.  *  If  thou 
lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou  hast  pollnted  it.' 
'  Neidier  sbnlt  ibon  go  up  by  steps  unto  mint 
altar,  that  tliy  nakedness  be  not  discovervil 
thereon.'  Alttniicneieetod,  and  names  ^tvea 
to  tbem,  in  eonmemontion  of  important 
events  as  by  Abnibein  (Oen.  xxii.  b,  14);  by 
Jaeob  (Om.  nadiL  90);  by  Moses  (Exod. 
xvii.  18)  Altars  were  crcrtcd  to  God  or  to 
idols.  Among  the  first  may  be  specified 
Ihose  erseled  by  Abraham,  on  6ie  apoi  wbera 
God  appeanl  ti  hill)  fGt  n.  xii.  T'*!,  on  Mount 
Be^el  (Gen.  xii.  b),  in  the  plain  of  Mamre 
(Oen.  xiii.  18),  and  on  Motmt  Moriah  (Oen. 
xxii.  0 ).  Others  may  be  found  ui  Gen.  xxxali. 
20.  Josb.  viii.  no.  1  Kings  iiL  4.  Of  Ae 
second  kind,  lake  as  specimens,  the  altar  of 
Aaron,  dedicated  to  the  golden  calf  (Exnil. 
xxxii.  5);  of  Antiocbtis  (1  Mace.  i.  59);  of 
the  Atlieniaiis  to  the  imknowu  God  (Acts 
xvii.  28).  to  Baal  (Judg.vi.25).  ( 1  Kinfszvt. 
88),  and  to  Moloch  (Jer.  nil  81). 
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Bomedme*  a  simple  pillar  stoo<l  in  nie^l 
oS  au  altar.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  1h) 
took  the  atone  wbicb  he  had  used  at  BeUiol, 
Ibr  a  ptDow,  and  set  it  up  for  a  pilUr,  ancl 
poured  oil  npon  tlie  top  of  it  (xxxl.  1') 
and  45).  But,  witli  an  obviously  symbolical 
intent,  Moses*  in  commemoration  of  having 
rereived  instnirtions  from  Jehovoli  in  the  wil- 
bnilded  an  altar  under  Uie  hill,  and 
I  pillars,  according  to  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel'  (Exod.  zxiT.4),  on  which  bunit-otfi  r- 
and  peace-offerings  were  Kirui<^litATuy 
The  ahape  iu  which  tlicse  pillars  weru 
arranged,  we  are  unable  to  determine ;  but  we 
cannot  Cail  to  be  reminded  by  the  fact  of  the 
Droidical  circles,  found  at  Stonchoiige,  and 
odker  parts  of  England,  and,  indeed,  iu  otlier 
parts  of  the  world.  In  a  view  of  a  Druidical 
trmple  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire,  as  restored 
( KnighCa  "  Old  England,"  cut  '28),  tlie  inner 
circle  c<Misi8ts  of  twelve  stones,  witli  one 
standing  in  the  middle.  At  Silbury  Hill,  in 
tile  same  county,  is  one  artiliciol  mound, 
whMi  may  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
erections  of  earth  that  served  as  altars  in 
primitiTe  times.  The  hill  covers  above  five 
acres  of  gronnd,  and  is  entirely  artihcial. 
In  view  of  tliese  huge  mouumenLs,  ordinary 
allan  sink  into  insignificance ;  and  wu  nitist 
kok  to  tfae  pyramids  and  temples  of  Eg}pt 
for  objects  of  comparison. 

The  altars  of  tlie  Uoatlien  were  sometimes 
nnadomed,  but  for  the  most  part  tliey  were 
highly  wrought;  Oriental  altars,  widi  the 
geoeral  type  of  which  the  Hebrew  corre- 
^ond,  were  square;  while  liiose  of  Greece  and 
Bsoie  were  often  round.  The  Kabbins  say 
ihat  an  altar  which  is  not  square  is  not 
liHiliiiisli      Four  was  a  sacred  number. 

Altars  were  erected  within  the  precincts 
of  priTEta  abodes,  for  the  offering  of  domes- 
tic worship,  partirolarly  on  the  flat  roof  of 
Iht  boose  (2  Kings  xxiii.  I'i.  Jer.  xix.  13. 
Zcph.  i.  5).  Hill  tops,  gardens,  groves,  and 
tfae  shade  of  large  trees,  were  favourite 
|riaces  for  idolatrous  altars  (1  Kings  xiv.  23. 
2  Kinir«  xvi.  4;  rvii.  10;  xxiii.  Ji).  Feasts 
were  held  near  them,  for  wliifli  di^l'-n  nnd 
were  spread,  and  of  wl 
itimes  offensive  remains  (i^ 
Jf  •  T-'  Ther  "^'  nrr  iMv  bnt' 
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monolheifit  Ili'/ekiuli,  went  so  far  in  his 
time  (U77,  A.C )  as  to  build  altars  for  all  the 
host.i  of  heaven,  in  tl)e  C(»nrts  of  ilie  house 
ol  Jehovuh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  .")). 

The  altnr  of  bumt-offcring  (often  termed 
merely  *  the  altar')  deserves  special  notice.  It 
was  a  frame  of  shittim-wood,  tilled  with  earth, 
five  cubits  long,  ond  live  cubits  broad,  quiid- 
raiigulor;  its  height  three  cubits.  At  caoh 
coruor  or  angle  was  a  horn  ma<le  «(f  the  saifie 
wood.  The  altar  was  overlaid  willi  brass.  This 
Btooil  on  ilie  outside  of  the  sanctuary,  in  tlie 
forecourt,  in  open  day.  On  it  were  oflVrcd 
all  bumt-oll'erings  of  slaughtered  animals 
(Exod.  xxvii.  xxviii.).  When,  lujwever,  tlie 
national  worship  had  reorlied  its  higher  de- 
velopment in  the  temple,  Solomon  built  a 
nnu'h  larger  altar,  one  of  brass  (a  bnns 
frame  filled  wiUi  earth  or  stone),  twenty 
cubits  long,  twenty  broad,  and  ten  high 
(ti  Chron.  iv.  1;  vi.  i:i.  1  Kings  ix.  li',), 
which  was  approved  of  God  by  fire  being 
sent  from  heaven,  after  a  prayer  of  Solomon, 
to  consume  tlie  sacrifice  (2  Chron.  vii.  1 ). 
It  stood  before  the  jmrch  of  the  Lord,  in  the 
court,  tliat  is,  in  front  of  the  temple.  This 
altar  must  have  been  destroyed  or  desecrated 
by  idol-worship,  as  it  was  renewed  or  re  con- 
secrated by  king  .\sa  (2  Chron.  xv.  H).  Aliaz, 
having  seen  at  Damascus  a  splendid  altar 
wliif-h  pleased  liini,  caused  Urijsh  to  build 
one  like  it,  on  which  the  monarch  sncriflcecl, 
removing  llie  old  brazen  altar  from  the  front 
to  the  north  side  of  tlie  temple.  The  new 
was  designated  the  great  altar,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  of  larger  dimensions  than 
the  one  whose  place  it  took.  On  tlic  great 
altar  the  customary  sacriliccs  were  to  be 
made,  while  the  brazen  altar  was  reserved 
for  the  king  to  inquire  by. 

This  altar  perished  in  tlie  calamitons  event* 
which  preceded  tlie  exile.  As  soon  as  tlie 
Jews  began  to  return  home,  tliey  proceeded 
to  build  an  altar  for  bunit-offerings  even 
before  llie  temple  was  begtm,  under  the 
direction  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  iii.  2);  but  we 
are  furnished  with  no  description  of  its  form 
or  size.  It  was  desecrated  under  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes  —  by  having  an  idol-altar,  and 
uination  of  desolation '  set  upon  it, 
rere  ma^le  tliroiigh- 
[erv'side  (1  Mooc. 
I  city  was  shortly 
di>i^7i  as  Iw; 
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fifteen  cubits  high,  and  equ«l  both  iu  kngUi 
«nd  iMreadA;  eaeli  dimensifm  lieing  tifty 
cubits.  The  figure  it  was  built  in  wee  eqiurp; 
it  bad  comers  like  horns,  and  the  passage 
up  to  it  was  by  a  gentle  aoclivity.  It  was 
fornicd  without  any  iron,  nor  did  iron  at  any 
time  touch  it.'  The  MiscLna  gives  ditllri'iit 
dimensions  to  tliib  altar,  making  it  thirty- two 
eabils  aqnan  at  the  base,  the  size  lessening 
at  tliree  nnp<pml  lirifrlit5<,  until  at  the  lop  it 
waa  tweuiy-tour  uubiia  square.  There  was 
•  pMsage  for  die  prieMi  fmaUng  on  eadi 
side  a  cubic  each  way.  On  the  south  side 
was  au  asoeut,  thirty-two  cubits  long  and 
sixteen  broad.  With  the  horn  or  oonier  on 
the  south-west,  tlicrc  was  a  pipe  connected, 
through  which  ran  the  blood  of  the  Tictima 
into  ue  bnxdc  Kedion.  There  was  a  earity 
under  tlie  altar  which  received  the  drink- 
offerings,  covered  with  a  slab  of  marble. 
Several  iron  rings  were  pat  on  the  north 
side  of  the  altar,  in  order  to  bold  the  oxen 
while  tliey  were  slauglitered.  There  also 
ran  exactly  round  tin;  middle  of  the  altar,  a 
fed  line,  to  di.stinguiah  between  tlie  x>arts 
where  the  blood  above  Off  below  the  altar 
was  to  be  spriuklud. 


1.  Altar  •fBwBllMWaf.  t      4  Alter  of  GtMk. 

i.  I  IneeiMc.  {      5.  .   ■  Do. 

Thtf  lire  ua  the  altar  of  bumiroll'crings 
was  to  be  perpetual  (Exod«nTiL20.  Ler.il 
.  12),  symbolising,  doubtless,  the  over  during 
tan  of  Qod,  which  was  thtu  understood  to 
consume  tihe  oflbring,  and  ao  to  signify  that 
it  was  accepted  on  high.  Similar  instances 
may  be  found  in  the  everlasting  fire  of  the 
Peraisns,  and  the  vestal  fire  of  Roman  wor> 
tdiip.  Til  is  fire  was  continued  frOin  that 
wliieli  is  related  to  have  fallen  from  henvcn 
(Lev.  ix.  and  «»f  which  many  stories 

are  told.  Iu  2  Marc.  L  19»  we  read  how 
tliis  lire  which  htui  been  extinguished  by 
the  captiviQr,  was  discovered  in  an  empQr 
pit,  where  it  bad  been  miracnlottsly  presemd. 
Tlic  Rabbins  assert  that  the  fire  kindled 
originally  from  heaven  (Lev.  ix.),  bunted 
till  tfie  days  of  SolooKm,  wben  a  new  firs 
again  came  down  from  heaven,  and  con 
sumed  the  burut-oifering,  and  the  gloi^i'  of 
Jehorab  lUlsd  Iba  booM  (9  Cbran.  ml). 


This  fire  lasted  till  the  days  of  Manasaab, 
who  allowed  it  to  go  out 

The  altar  of  incense  was  of  smaller  di« 
mensions^  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
gold :  it  stood  iu  the  temple,  and  served  for 
baining  incen^ie  on  in  divine  worship;  whence 
its  name.  On  the  day  of  atonement,  it  was 
sprinkled  with  blood.  Iu  Exod.  xxx.  1 — 3, 
a  full  description  of  that  whirh  was  in  tbs 
tabernacle  may  be  foimd.  Its  po.'iition  was 
before  the  mercy-seat*  and  the  incense  was 
to  be  perpetually  bnmt  It  also  had  boms 
nt  the  ronirrs,  on  which  was  to  be  put  some 
of  the  blood  of  the  victim  offered  as  a  priest's 
sin-offering.  The  'diar  of  sweet  bueense* 
whieh  was  foimd  in  tlie  temple  of  Solomon, 
was  of  a  similar  make.  It  is  only  cursorily 
mentioned,  and  consisted  of  eedar  oredaid 
with  gold  (1  Kbigs  vL  viL  48.  8  Cbran. 
xxix.  18). 

That  which  was  in  the  temple,  built  on  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  removed  by  An* 
tiochns  Epiphanes  (1  Mace.  i.  21),  aiid  re- 
stored, with  otlier  holy  utensils,  when  the 
temple  was  consecrated  anew  (1  Mace  iv. 
4!)).  No  altar  of  incense  appears  on  the 
arch  of  Titus;  but  we  know  from  Jewish 
authorities  that  dieie  was  ooa  bi  dio  laat 
temple. 

Altars  were  held  iu  so  great  rcspert  among 
the  Jews,  in  part  from  the  purposes  to  which 
tlicy  wore  applied,  in  j^art  from  tlie  plaoo 
where  they  stood,  and  the  associated  cir> 
eomstanees,  diat,  at  a  late  and  eormpt  period 
of  llie  nation,  it  was  usual  to  swear  by  tli' m, 
or  by  the  offerings  which  they  bore  (Matu 
szili.  18).  The  altar  served  as  a  plaee  of 
reftigei  and,  accordingly,  to  pat  ft  man  to 
death,  as  in  ilie  case  of  Zacharias,  who  per- 
ished between  the  altar  and  the  temple,  was 
great  impiety  cs  well  as  iii|}ustiee. 

The  word  horn,  as  npplied  in  case  of 
alt»u^,  is  not  to  be  strictly  understood.  A 
prqfeetion  running  to  a  poiut  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  horn,  is  all  that  seems  to  bo 
intended.  These  projections  were  partly  for 
ornament,  and  partly  tnr  fastening  tho  anio 
mals  intended  to  be  slain.  As  easily  laid  hold 
on,  they  also  served  as  the  points  which 
those  who  sought  asylum  near  the  altar  weiw 
to  sci/e.  For  an  account  of  these  righto  of 
sanctuary,  consult  the  following  passages 
of  Seriptore:  1  Kings  L  00;  IL  88.  Exod. 
xxi.  U.  1  Mace.  X.  43. 

Paul  found  at  Athens  an  altar  to  the  un- 
known God,  of  which  he  made  admirable  use 
in  his  addrp:4S  (Acts  xvii.).  We  do  not  aeo 
that  tlie  words  of  the  apostle  n«'ed  any  con- 
firmation. They  are  themselves  a  sutllcient 
eridenoeoftbefliiot  Bntestemal  proof  is  not 
wanting. 

In  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  primi- 
tite  ehureb,  there  are  mo  altars  found,  as 

tliere  were  no  sacrifices  to  offer;  and  the 
early  Christians,  suffering  under  cun:*taiit 
peraeention,  put  up  their  worabip  in  eaves 
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and  holes  of  the  ixwlc.  When,  however,  the 
onguiai  spirituality  of  worship  began  to  de> 
eline,  and  the  olnirch  was  first  at  ease  and 

thm  in  Inxnrr,  altar-^  ritme  iiitfi  tt-p  nnrlrr  an 
iufluence  derived  as  much  Cri>m  ileatheuism 
•a  tnm  die  Jewish  ritniL  The  real  altar,  as 
it  wa#  the  rt  til  t'.  inplp  of  G.>il,  wu'?  theliiiman 
aool  —  '  a  heart  sprinkled  from  an  «vil  con* 
aeietifse*  (Heh.  X.  23).  Thb  'is  the  altar 
wlu-reol'  tliey  have  no  right  to  rat,  whiiL 
serve  iL«  tabernacle '  (Ueb.  xilL  lOi  comp. 
1  Cor.  n.  13;  z.  16).  O&der  die !««,  it  was 
only  specinlly  privileged  peraona  —  Uie  Is- 
raelite priest  and  people — who  were  allowed 
to  cat  of  the  offerings ;  so  under  grnee.  none 
but  meniWrs  of  Uie  newcovt'Daui  (  unld  jnir- 
take  of  the  bounties  provided  in  uiul  )>y 
Jesus)  Christ  (comp.  John  vL  43 — 58).  iiiih, 
aays  Lnilier  on  place,  is  die  eaier  (1  Cor. 
X.  in,  17).  Wh.-iici-  it  is  ea^y  to  sec.  tlmt 
the  enure  circle  of  tiie^e  terms,  borrowed 
from  Moses,  regarding  eaerifieial  obaervaacea 
—  altar, ''t!'  i  ii.^',  tilling',  .  —  iirc  to  lie  talirii, 
in  ri^ard  to  tlio  gobpei,  nut  in  their  idiadowy 
farm,  aa  found  under  die  law,  but  in  dieir 
high  spiritual  r>  a'ity.  as  presented  in  tlie 
gmpeL  A  literal  interpretation  of  tlieae 
ihiogt  loses  the  subatauee  in  die  ehadow« 
inverts  tlie  relation  of  type  and  uutitype, 
truth  and  its  symbol,  an<I  makes  the  law  not 
a  preparatory  schoohuui»ter,  but  '  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.' 

The  a'tar  u{  incciist'  is  referred  In  in  Bev. 
ix.  13,  and  tiic  iaceuse  in  Luke  i.  10.  lu 
Bar.  8 ;  viii.  3 — !i,  prayer  is  symbolised 
by  ref^renre  to  tlu'  iii< ni'^e-off'prinp's.  The 
odoim)  of  inrense  are  spoken  of  in  'i  Cor.  iL 
14^10.  As  dieae  odonra  readily  spread 
djeni'-'  U(  3  abrnnd  on  nil  sidrs,  so  ,lo  il,».y 
hene  as  an  apprupriati;  figure  to  iJiow  the  ra- 
pid and  wide  diffaaion  of  the  gospel  ( ver.  14). 
Then  tlie  apostle  represents  him.'^elf  as  an 
offer'^d  inrense  pleasing  to  Oo<L  His  infiu- 
ence,  too.  on  others,  aeeording  to  tlieir  use 
of  it.  ]iri       an  odour  of  life  or  of  death. 

AilALE KITES  (II.  descnuUiith  oj  Ama- 
Uk),  a  very  ancieut  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  are 
^iatinguished  for  the  opposition  wliieh  they 
gave  to  the  Israelites  when  on  tlii  ir  passage 
towards  Canaan.  In  their  urigin  liiey  have 
been  mippo^eii  to  be  connected  with  Atnalefc* 
incntioii*-iI  in  Gfw.  x\\xi.  ns  the  grand- 
son of  Lsao.  The  tribe  xs  found  at  an 
eailier  period  in  Biblical  history ;  for  in  the 
days  of  Abraliam  (Grii.  xiv.),  they,  with 
the  Ainoiites,  occur  among  those  whom 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  aatoeiated  princea 
emote.  Tlo  ir  antiquity  seems  to  be  meant 
in  Niuub.  uiv.20,  where  Balaam  says, '  Ania- 
lefc  waa  die  first  of  the  nations;  but  in  his 
latter  end  he  shall  perisli  for  ever.'  The 
ArabisTis  hold  the  Amalt  kitrs,  wliom  tliey 
niixne  Xmlik,  to  be  tlie  aiirn-nt  tribe  of 

Arabia,  as  well  as  to  lt(>  related  in  Uood 
With  ilie  runaaniit'S  and  Phwuicians.  In 
the  southern  part  of  Canaan  were  they 


found,  wlifn  the  Israelites  fir*!t  attempted 
to  enkr  the  land  (Niunb.  xiii.  21) ;  xiv. 
4.1).  They  are  also  found  fighting  wiUi 
llif  I-iMclit.'S,  on  their  jntinvy  nt  phidim 
(txoil.  xvii,  b),  united  witli  tlie  Arn- 
raouites  (Jadg.  iii.  Ift);  with  the  Kenitea 
( 1  S  nn.  XV.  V<)  ■  .111(1  in  tli.^  neii-libonrhnod  of 
the  Philistines  (1  Sum.  xxvii.  where  they, 
with  the  Geshmitea  and  die  Gezrite^,  are 
thus  spoken  of:  — '  Tlioso  were  of  old,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  as  thon  goest  to  Shor 
(F^fusioni),  even  tmto  die  land  of  Egypt* 
As  a  notnad  tribe,  they  had  no  fixed  abode, 
but  seem  to  have  wandered  in  the  district 
whith  boil  rhilintitt  and  Fg'ypt  on  tlie 
west,  the  desert  of  Sinai  on  the  south, 
and  Edom  on  thr  fast.  But  In  yund  even 
ihest*  bouuihu  iea  limy  wt  ii!,  and  lor  a  tirue 
dwelt  nt  lar>(e,  as  it  niuy  have  pleased  them 
(eomp.  Juilir  V.  1-1;  xii.  l>)).  In  eon'^ff^'it-nce 
of  their  hostility  to  the  Israelites,  tbey  were 
threatened  with  extirpation  (Esod.  xvii.  14. 
Dent.  XXV.  17),  which,  after  various  fortune?, 
they  finally  sulfered  at  tlie  hands  of  tlie  .sous 
of  Simeon,  in  the  reign  of  Ilezekiah  (I  Chron. 
iv.  i'i,  4.'i).  Ajjap  M  .  ji;--  u>  have  b. .  u  a 
DNine  common  to  their  kings  (Nitmb.  sxiv.  7. 
1  Smb.  XV.  8,  0,  -20,  :V2). 

The  AnnJekit' -  li:ue  been  resnnled  aa 
including  the  whole  race  of  Lsaii,  aud 
Uiiis  as  being  tbe  reprenentntives  of  all 
tlie  Edomile  ir;iM-4  ihronghout  Nortliem 
Arabia.  It  has  also  been  «-tiid.  tliat  the 
extiqiation  of  them  was  merely  ibeir  cxpid- 
sion  or  extermination  from  Northern  Arabia, 
whence  they  proceeded  smitliward,  and  by 
conquests  succeeded  in  planting,  under  the 
name  of  Homeritee,  a  kingdom  in  the  as* 
tn  iin'tv  of  Arabia  Felix. 

A31AUAM  HIKE  (O.  im/orfm?).— There 
are  two  pansaicres  in  the  fir^t  Epistle  of  Peter 
(i.  4;  V.  4),  tliat  admit  of  illuHtratiou,  by 
reference  to  this  word,  which  is  in  substance 
die  same  as  that  employed  there ;  —  *  inheri ' 
tanee  tliat  fadetli  not  awuy,* — ninnranthine : 
•a  crown  of  t'lory  that  fadelh  not  away,' 
literally,  *  the  amaranthine  crown  of  glory.' 
The  name  was  generally  applied  to  whatwa 
call  'everhi  tiii'^flowers' — pluntM  and  flowers, 
that  is,  wlueb  retained  their  colour  and  shape 
for  a  very  long  time ;  and  particniarly  to  one 
namcrl,  nemrdinfr  to  Dix  'ii  iiit-'-,  nmnranhis, 
whose  flowers  were  said  never  to  wither; 
whence  it  waa  nsnal  to  put  chapleta  made  of 
it  oil  llip  beads  of  contpierors,  and  to  nse  it 
at  funerals,  as  an  emblem  of  life  in  deatli. 
Widl  peculiar  propriety,  then,  does  Peter 
spt-ak  of  'the  amaranthine  chapbt'  —  the 
true  amoranthiue,  or  unfading  crown  of 
glory  whieh  Jesns  woidd  give ;  thna  ealling 
to  mind  the  words  of  Siillon :  — 

'  Immnrtal  am.irantli !  a  flower  which  onca 
In  rsiradi«",  fasL  by  ttie  tree  of  lif«', 
Hevnn  to  blootr.  

WHh  tliO'e,  t  hat  never  fade,  the  spirita  elect 
Bin<)  tii.ir  reqtlendeni  loek%  tnwreath'4  with 

b«iuiui.' 

B 
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AMAZTAH  (H.  ftrentrih  r^ftlip  Txml  A.K. 

47IT;  A.C.  H.'U;  \.  ^:t:)^.  Th-'  iiintli  king  of 
Jndfth,  son  of  Joa»U  {;i  Kiug?  sii  2 1 ;  xiv.  'I ), 
ivfaos«  mother'a  name  trts  *  Jehoarldnn,  of 
Jeni^alem.'  He  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  b(»gan  to  reig:n,  and  reirrrn  4  in  Jeni- 
■oJi'iu  twenty  and  nine  years.  At  the  bejfin- 
ntngof  his  reign,  Le  in  a  measure  did  right 
in  the  nf  tlic  I.iinl;  but  flu'hiijh  plaocs 

were  not  taken  awav,  nor  the  idolatrnns  ser- 
viees  rendered  diere  by  the  pwiple  discon- 
tiiiiHil.  A'?  stinn  lif  f'U  hiin>i'!f  finnly 
seated  on  his  llirone,  he  slew  his  father's 
miirderers,  Bpuin^  their  children,  uittdA]] 
of  the  liiw  of  Mo.st's  (Dent.  xxiv.  Hi).  After 
iUU  he  conqueretl  the  Edoiniie;*,  who  had 
rendered  themselvefl  independent,  nnd  took 
tlifir  capital  Petrn  ri  Kintjs  xir.  1 — 7  ).  This 
8iu-re.s»  elated  him,  and  he  formed  designs 
«gatii!»t  the  kingdom  of  Isriu-l.  With  n  view 
to  forward  tlieiii.  iu-  >ent  a  message  to  its 
roonnreh  Jehoa-b  —  '('■.n)i'let  na  look  one 
aucjlher  in  the  face.'  '1  nUy  Oriental  was  ll>o 
reply  —  *The  thiT-tle  that  was  in  L(  )>anon 
8cnt  to  the  cedar  thf.t  was  in  Lcliancn, 
auyiiig,  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to  wife; 
nd  there  passed  hy  a  wild  heast  that  wa^  in 
Lehnnnn,  aiid  trod  ditwn  lli.'  t!i'.  'I'hoa 
ha^t  indeed  i>nuUen  Mdom,  and  thiue  heart 
liath  lifted  thee  np :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry 
at  home;  for  why  j^lioiildv'^t  thou  meddle  to 
thy  hurt,  that  thou  should  'st  f  ill,  even  tlion* 
and  Jndah  with  thee?'  Enra^'cd  at  the  (iniet 
aartasm  tbn$  convoyed,  Aniaziah  went  out  to 
war,  WR.S  beaten,  and  ma  le  prisoner.  The 
cotiqueror  proceeded  to  Jerusalem,  dis- 
matjtled  tliat  part  of  its  fortifiraiions  which 
lay  towards  his  own  lerritf^ri'  «.  t  i.  k  all  the 
valuables  found  iu  the  ti:iupU\  and  tiie  trta- 
sores  of  the  palace,  aiul  carried  away  these 
thnigs  to  Samaria  as  wcil  ji  hosta^i-s,  wh-^m 
he  appears  to  liavtt  ac  cepted,  ou  liberating 
his  royal  captive,  after  whoso  deatib  he 
leifpied  (iftc  it  yean*.  He  cam  -  l-v  lijs  death 
«t  Lachish,  uu  the  bonlera  of  the  i'hiUi^tiues, 
whither  he  had  fled,  and  where  he  was  «lain, 
as  a  result  of  a  conspiracy  wliich  had  broken 
out  against  him  in  Jeruhalem  (2  Kings  xiv, 
8,  seq.).  In  2  Chron.  xxv.  11,  scq.  Ama/iah's 
fkilnre  with  Jehoash,  and  the  crin-^pirney 
whirh  led  to  his  death,  are  refi'rrt  d  as  their 
cause  to  the  idolatroU's  practices  into  which 
he  fell,  having  brought  from  Idumea  the 
gods  of  the  land,  flitd  njrj'b*  tip  ni  liis  own. 

Ania/itih'$  reign  has  two  liistinct  epochs, 
one  of  glory,  tlie  other  of  dingrare ;  a  dis- 
tinctiou  which  explains  the  fact,  that  I  !an,e 
as  well  as  prai-^e  is  given  him  in  ihi'  S  n;)- 
tnres.  lie  began  his  reign  in  ju-ticc.  jii'  ly, 
mi  l  (li-in t -iv - 1<  ihn  -  he  ended  it  bypi-r<e 
cuiiug  a  prophet,  oud  woraluppiug  idols. 
What  canned  the  painfhl  change  ?  a  irietory ; 
Le  could  not  withstand  the  intoxication  of 
triumph.  No  instan<  e  ol  idulatry  is  worse 
tlian  Uiat  of  thin  prince.  If  Ahaz  sacrificed 
to  U»e  gods  of  Danuiseaa,  he  had  die  esenae 


that  they  ha;1  smitten  htm  (i  Chmn.  nrtH 

:»<);  but  Ania/iah  bowed  down  beff»rf*  tlie  . 
god.H  i>r  the  children  of  beir,  whom  ba  bad 
vampiished, 

AMDA8SAD0B  (F.  a  memmger)  la  th« 
delegate  or  reprcHcntative  of  a  jirinre  or 
potentate  to  another  party,  bearing  frorn 
the  Kr>>t  to  the  second  im  *  emba^^^age' 
(l  iilx  '  xiv.  .IJ)  or  ni'^'^-nTe,  tn  whii  li  the  ani- 
bus^uiltjr  givf»  all  the  recommemiation  in  liia 
power.  The  essential  elements  of  die  coii' 
ception  ars  well  giveii  by  I^mI  in  9  Cor. 

AMBER,  a  sort  of  resinona  faiflannnable 

mineral,  of  which  there  are  two  HtkIs  white 
and  yellow,  differing  in  their  lusu«  and 
transparency.  The  Hebrew  word,  which  de- 
notes a  shining  translucent  substance,  is  used 
in  £/.ek.  i.  4  and  i.  27,  both  times  in  rela- 
tion to  its  colour,  and  may  probably  be 
intended  inApoe.  i.  15,  wlu  re  ih<-  feet  of  the 
Son  of  man  are  described  as  •  like  unto  fine 
brass.*  The  colour  seems  to  have  been 
thongbt  appropriate  for  representing  die  ap- 
p'-nrnnre  of  hf^nvenlv  essences,  as,  indeed, 
titere  is  something  pleasingly  soft,  rich,  and 
Instrons  in  its  pale  yeUow,  not  indike  tinta 
siuuetiincs  seen  in  tibs  s^  at  ^s  tima  off 
sunset. 

AMBUSH  (F.  in  9  hvfh)  signifies 
lying  in  a  bush  or  wood,  in  order  to  take  oil 
eneuiy  by  surprise.  The  Hebrew  wonl,  of 
which  ambii<th  is  a  translation,  denotes  to 
rctiLirtl,  and  hence  to  lie  in  wait  for.  It  has 
fn-ipieully  a  nietaphfru  il  import,  signifun^ 
tu  emnarc.  Thus  iu  i's.  x.^, !),  ihe  wicked  man 
is  represented  thus:  —  'He  sitleth  in  tlie  lurk- 
in  '  jilnres;  he  lielh  in  trolt  sri  ietlv  as  a  liou 
iu  his  den;  he  lietb  in  wait  to  catch  tlie  poor.* 

•But  In  tlw  wood  an  amboib  f  prepare, 
Aad  trj  to  foil  falm  In  the  wltos  «f  war.* 

Pitt, 

AMETHYST  isspreeioas  stone  BMntional 

only  three  times  in  Scripture,  namely,  K\od. 
xxviiL  19 ;  xxxix.  1:^.  Her.  xxi.  *iO,  It  con 
stttnled  the  ninth  gem  in  the  breastidals  of 
tlie  high  priest,  niiil  the  twi  inii  hi  t)u'  fnutda- 
tiuns  of  the  heavenly  Jcrubalem.  The  KngUsh 
word  is  a  mere  transcript  of  die  Greek,  whldl 
is  thought  to  be  made  op  of  two  words,  in 
allusion  to  the  supposed  power  of  the  ame« 
tliy-*t  to  relieve  from  the  effects  of  intoxication. 
The  Hebrew  terra  denotes  die  quality  of 
li  tidrii  -^^,  f  ir  w!t;;h  tlie  stone  i<?  remarkable, 
being  next  tu  the  diamond  the  hardest  sub- 
stance known.  Thei^  arc  eastern  sndwestem 
ntnethr^t«:  tlie  fir -I  are  by  far  nin«t  valnaMc. 
Amethyrjts  were  known  iu  Kgypt  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  were  aueoimted  so  pfsriotts 

as  to  give  ri  e  to  the  art  oT  iriiitatinv^  their 
qualitiea.  Their  existence  in  Egypt  shows 
that  at  least  a  cowmareial  eotmeeUon  existed 
betweeji  India  and  the  Western  world  in  tlio 
days  of  the  patriarchs.  The  prevailing 
colour  of  awetliysts  ia  purple,  which  vu'iea 
InhtteftomadtspiMetonlightvlolBC.  The 
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•■lethTSt  is  coiMposott  cliii-fly  uf  uhmiina,  with 
a  &mall  portion  of  irou  itixd  uf  silica. 

AMMONITES  (R  A$cendmit»  o/  Am- 
mon),  A  lril»c  of  nruiiuds,  ihnt  lived  on  the 
east  of  JonUu  towards  Arabia,  Iroui  the 
m«i  Jabbok  to  the  river  Anion,  in  a  land 
strongly  fortitied  bj  nature,  whose  chief  city 
was  called  Rabbiilli,  ami  whose  origin  is 
referred  lo  a  diHi  ivdiiaUt*  tounf<'liou  record- 
ed in  Gen.  xix.  US  (see  also  Deut.  iii.  10. 
Josh.  xii.  J).    The  ill-feelitif^  nf  whioli  this 
erent  is  the  ludicatiou,  remained  till  the 
Uteat  period.    After  the  espnlaioii  of  the 
Ziunzuininiin,  tlio  Aiinimnites  took  posses- 
sion of  the  LUUUIQ-,  which,  it  is  said,  tliey 
•fkevwarde  gate  op  to  ^e  Amoritei,  thoo^, 
fri.in  the  Miiuilaxity  of  muuy  o(  tJie  facts  as 
recorded  of  the  Amuiouites  and  the  Anio- 
rites,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  were 
not  substaiitiHily  one  pacqde,  having  names 
of  different  import ;   tlie  f^eroud  denoting 
mumiUauuen ;  the  first,  peopie,  that  is  yentiliS, 
ileathen  id.  >) liters  as  ooolnMlistiiiffuiahed 
frora  the  I>riudile».  tin-  true  wor-^liippers. 
They  are  found  so  late  as  the  time  of  tlie 
Maceabees  (1  Mace.  v.  6).   Justin  Mar^, 
in  the  second  century,  nioutions  tlu'ni.  What 
the  ScripUirea  give  of  their  intennediate  his- 
tory mmf  be  found  in  Dent.  it.  10, 30.  Josh, 
xiii.  2-^.    JiKk',  iii.  1.*};  xi.  IM.  .T^;  xii.  vJ. 

1  Sam.  xi.  11 ;  xiv.  47.  il  Sam.  vtii.  12  ; 
X  14 ;  zL  1 ;  xii.  9«.  2  Chron.  n.  1 ; 
x"x^i.  xxvii.fi.  Isa.  xi.  I  I.  Zcpli.  ii.  h. 
Jer.  xxTiL  8;  xL  11,  14;  xii.  10;  xlix.  1. 

2  Kings  xxiT.  2.   EseL  xxr.  1—7.  Neh. 
ir.  1. 

AMORITE8  {U.  mnnntfiineert),  a  jrenrral 
■ame,  descriptive,  in  its  wider  application,  of 
several  Caaaanitish  tribes  which  dwelt  on 
the  fujiith  or  hill  cimiilry  of  Caitnni)  (Cicn. 
XT.  Hi.    Jo.oh.  xxiv.  IK.    Judg.  vi.  10).  To 
them  belonged — I.  The  Ilittites,or  children  of 
Il'Uh.  who  dwfflt  ou  tlie  heights  of  Judidj  as  tar 
a^  iiebrun  ^Cieu.  xxiiL  7.    Numb.  xiii.  '4^)), 
together  with  die  Jebositee,  and  a  tribe  of 
Amorit»»s  who  Ijore  lljat  mAc  name.    II.  The 
icfauaites,  who  also  lived  'in  the  mountains' 
(Jodi.  xi.  8)  of  Jndah  and  Ephraim,  en* 
bracing  the  place  which  at  a  later  day  bore 
die  name  of  Jerusalem,  which  place  the 
Caaaaoites  termed  Jebns  (Numb.  xiii.  29. 
Jbah.  xi.  '-i;  xv.  8 ;  xviii.  'i-^.  Jndg.  xix.  11. 
2Sam.v.O — S  |.   III.  The  (iirguHhiies,  on  the 
vest  uf  ilic  Jordau  (  Dout.  vii.  1.  Josh.  xxiv. 
11).  IV.  The  Hivites :  they  lay  more  towards 
die  north,  in  iJh-  virinity  of  Slic'  htra  and 
Gibaon  (Oeu.  xxxiv.  2.  Joiih.  ix.  'i  ;  xi.  lU ; 
ssaap.  2  Sam.  xxL  2).  Lasdy,  while  the  term 
Amoritei  denotcil         nJly  thc>c  funann- 
tribes,  ^  was  also  apphed  to  a  poriieular 
■laii.  ■tiii  htiait  their  abode  on  the  monntaina 
lliat  ruu  along  tlie  westcru  honler  of  the  Dca  1 
&|^^|djiso  ou  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  from 
mTwSSi^MiA  to  the  river  Araon,  by 
whioh  dMy  wpre  separated  from  the  Moah- 
flBS—  (Komb.  xxi  18.  Josh.  t.  1 ;  ix.  lU. 


.Tndg.  xi.  '?1 ).    lu  I,  }i.  x.  .'),  we  find  a  con- 
federacy of  these  ntouutaiueers,  under  *  hve 
kings,*  formed  against  Josltaa:  they  were 
defeated,  and,  on  their  retreat,  discomfited 
and  destroyed  by  a  hailstorm.   At  an  earlier 
period,  their  forces   setm  to  have  been 
marshalled  under  two  kings  (Deut.  iii. 
8;  iv.  47),  wli<ii  tlicir  (f  iriiory  extemled 
sonthwai'd  to  Mount  ilt'iiiujii.    The  Aujo- 
rites,  though  a  Mai  like  and  powerful  people, 
Wfr»»  ov.  ro  inc  Ity  tlic  I>raelilt9.    'Their  ter 
ri tones  uu  the  ea»t  uf  Jordan  were  given  to 
Oa<l,  Reuben,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manaeseh 
(Numb,  xxxii.  :j:3,  M9.  Dctit.  iii.  ^  ).  Those 
which  lay  ou  the  east  of  the  Jortiau,  Joshua 
▼anqnished,  bat  could  not  nproot,  nor  even 
cflV«  liudly  restrain  (,lndg.  i.        -I't ;  iii.  T). 
1  Sam.  vii.  1:1).    lu  process  of  time,  their 
power  was  curtailed,  tin  at  length  Solomon 
made  tliem  tributary  (1  Kings  ix.  Ul).  The 
term  is  sonietiraes  employed  m  significative 
of  the  superstitions  of  the  Canuanites  (K/ek. 
zvi8.  1  lungs  xxi.  tM).   In  Amos  ii.  !^  tlicir 
power  is  j»oeiira11y  descrilx- 1  thus,  —  '  wliose 
heij,'ht  was  like  tlie  hei^;ht  of  ilie  cedar.s,  and 
he  was  strong  as  the  oak.n,  yet  I  destroyed 
bis  fruit  from  above,  and  hi-'  roots  from  be- 
neutli ; '  language  which  la  \ery  ap])rupnate  to 
the  snl-jtigation  of  a  strong  motuitain-raoe. 

AMos  (JI.  th:,it,<l.  A.M.  471.-.:  A.  C. 
boy  ;  V.  hlO),  tlje  well-kuuvvii  prupiiet, 
atithor  of  the  book  of  that  name,  was  a 
native  of  Tekoa,  a  place  whieli  lay  ^t»nie  twelve 
miles  to  tlie  soutli-ea.st  of  Jerusalem,  in  the 
high  pasture-lands  of  Jndah,  where  he  was 
one  '  anion?  the  hei  d^nien,'  who?e  businesa 
was  held  in  \n'j]i  estiniaJioii.  lie  api>ears  to 
have  been  nothing  mure  than  an  ordinary 
Hebrew  shepherd,  living  on  tlie  food  of  the 
coiinnon  peu-anlry  (i.  1;  vii.  1-1).  Of  his 
curly  hi-iury  we  know  nothing  iiosilive.  He 
wu^  neither  a  prophet  nor  a  prophet's  son 

wli.'U  lie  uiiH  tul,en  by  Jeliovidi.as  he  followed 
thetluck,  aiidbudc  to  go  ai:d  pruphoy  untols- 
raeL  The  time  when  he  ap]>eare<l  was  in  ibe 
dnY«  of  I  //I. til  kiturof  J  ml, ill,  ami  of.h  rohduni 
il.  king  of  Israel,  whieh  is  fiuUu'i:  dt-tined 
as  being  'two  years  before  the  earthquake' 
(i.  1;  vii.  ].')),  that  i.s,  in  tin ■  Jilh  yi nr  of  the 
last  n)oniirch.   Agreeably  to  the  divine  com- 
maiui,  he  proceiMled  hito  Israel,  and  began  to 
deliver  his  bunleu.    Il  was  u  time  of '^i-ncrul 
diH<*olnterie;'S.  Political  pro-jperity  had  hnuighl 
fordi  pride,  ease,  luxury.     The  great  },'ave 
themselves  to  eujoyuent;  the  pour  were 
pressed.    Then  came  the  word  of  the  Loiil 
into  the  heart  uf  Aiuo;^,  and  he  .spoke  fortii 
his  feelings  truthfully  (vi.  1,  se^.  >;  tlireat. 
eiiiiig  I-.r.iel   witij    ihsiiuetion,   bur  ^'ivii»;.» 
hope  to  Uie  piou^,  und  a  promise  of  i>eiicr 
days.    His  f^edoiu  of  i^peeeli  gave  offence 
to  the  ynii'sthooil,  \v!io     • tln  ii  ofTlces  with 
the  king  to  procure  the  piophel'.'*  baui>liment 
(vii.  10,  setf.).    Auios  was  a  conteuiporary 
of  ilii>«ta  «im1  Joel,  unil  in  piirt  of  I?.aiuh. 
The  busiuesH  which  liie  pro]>hel  hud  pursued 
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eonrlnced  grri\(ly  to  the  ininpi  ry  which  he 
eiripifsyt'd  {i.  '2  ii.  l-l  ;  iii.  4,  'i,  8 ;  viii.  2). 
WUeu  regurd  is  hud  to  tLe  literary  excel- 
lence of  this  prophecy,  oat  stirpiise  is  wij 
jfrent,  thntsnch  a  pi«  i  (  sliinild  have  prormdrfl 
Croiu  uue  wlio  Uud  led  a  '  sliepbertl'ti  sluthfal 
life.'  The  esplenatton  is  to  be  fotmd,  partly 
in  tlie  jfeuf  Fill  <  uhure  which  tlie  lleluvw 
qrstem  coiuiuunicatcd  generally,  partly  in  the 
fine  natnral  endowments  of  Amos,  bat  chMlj 
in  the  iut«piring  influence  which  tlte  ideA  of 
God  generally,  and  Lis  direct  operation  on 
Aiuoa  speciticnlly,  »o  strimgly  exerted.  One 
•peeiiaen  of  tlie  workings  of  this  inflnence 
mny  hp  pointed  out  in  the  (/riuid  conceptions 
of  the  L't'uy  displayed  in  <:h«p.  ix.  1 — G.  The 
nnpniindieed  reader  who  can  roinpare  the 
varied  oxcelleuoes  of  Amos  wiilj  otliff  ron- 
lemporary  literary  productions,  will  be  led  to 
the  conduMon,  that  the  Hebrew  prophet  does 

not,  nl]  fliiii-^s  cnnsidcrrtf,  '-uin'riTi  rompnrison 
t'ven  With  liouier  in  point  of  exprefi&ion, 
while  in  moral  tone  and  apiritnal  tttith  he 
far  NurimHi>e;i  all  Greek  and  Roman  Imt-. 

The  prophecies  of  Amos  were  directed 
chiefly  to  die  ten  tribes  of  Israel  (vii.  Id), 
lie  also  bpoke  to  J  ml  ah  (iL  4)«  OS  well  as  to 
oilier  ijeijilibourinj?  kuifrdoms,  as  Aninion, 
Gazn,  Duniascua,  Moab,  Kdom  (i.  ii).  The 
aim  of  the  prophet  waa,  by  annoiiuciu;^  the 
divine  punishnit  nts  against  tlir  i  ii. mies  of 
Ihrael,  as  well  as  a^'aiiist  Ism^-l  mid  Judah 
themselves,  to  awaken  them  to  a  ^ense  of 
duly,  and  lead  them  to  the  service  of  the 
Almighty. 

AMPHIPOLIS  (O.  mteampaned  city),  a 

city  in  the  ca^h  rti  jiait  rif  Ma<  ( ilnuia,  lyiii^' 
near  tliu  mouth  of  the  river  btrjmon,  which 
flows  into  die  Strymonic  Gulf;  now  the  Onlf 
of  f)i  )'ljiuio.  It  was  on  Athenian  colony,  and 
in  the  time  of  the  iiowaus  the  meuopoliii  of 
Macedonia  Prima.  It  now  bears  the  abbre- 
viated iiuni''  ofEojboli.  Pnal  passed  throuf^h 
thi»  city  on  his  way  to  Xheaaalonioa  (Acts 
xvii.  1 ). 

ANAK,  ANAKIM  (H.  hufje),  a  primitive 
trllip  of  rniiiiai,.  llint  lifld  tin  -ouih  of  llie 
lauil  on  the  hill  country  of  .ludtih,  ou  spots 
which  imagination  and  ftar  may  Iiave  peo- 
pled with  mon^  nnd  worse  inhaliitnnti  Uinn 
those  that  really  exi&ted,  Uie  railier  as  the 
Anakim  li^  in  the  way  of  the  Israelites  when 
til*  y  wislied  to  enter  ('■uoiun.  Tlie  'sons 
of  Anati'  seem  to  have  bad  as  their  centre, 
Kh^sA'trba,  which  was  afterwards  called 
Hebron  (.Ti»h.  xi.  21).  They  ro  ilivided 
into  three  clans,  Ahuuan,  Sheshai,  and  Tab 
mai,  of  whom  the  twelve  men  fceut  to  sun  ey 
Canaan  i^vc  a  terrific  report  (Ninub.  xiii.  'i^). 
Indeed  tliey  are  desoiibed  as  not  only  a 
formidable  but  n  gijinntic  rnce  (Deui.  ii. 
10;  ix.  'i.  .T()>li.  XIV.  1"»}.  They  were  cut 
off  liy  .losliutt,  and  driven  ont  by  C^ili  b; 
that  th^re  were  none  left,  »ave  a  remnant  in 
Gaza,  Gath,  md  Asbdod  (Josh.  xL  91,  «ef. ; 


ANANl.iS  (H.  Jehomh  hoA  j|j«cii).— 

I.  Ananias,  son  of  N<'be<liBU8,  was  made 
high  priest  by  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis, 
A.D.  47.  Having  got  mixed  np  in  the 
roTttention  I'-fw^  n  the  Jew-?  and  the  Sa- 
maritans, he  wud,  at  the  insiobce  of  the  letters 
sent  to  Home  to  answer  for  his  eondnot  to 
f'luii.liu>  {".1  !<ar.  Ananias  seems  to  have  re- 
turned with  credit,  and  retained  his  ofllce  till 
it  was  given  to  Ismael,  son  of  Fhabi«  who 
can:e  into  oflice  just  before  the  departure  d 
Felix,  and  held  it  during  the  whole  govern- 
nient  of  his  Huccei>sor  Featus.  Ananias  was 
stabbed  in  the  Jewish  war,  by  <Mie  of  tblll 
band  of  a-.-^aHsins  who  were  so  conspicnon*? 
in  it«  Taul  Wiia  brought  before  Lhib  Auaniiis 
in  the  procimitorship  of  Felix.  He  was  so 
irritated  by  I'liul  s  (kclurini^  (Aftsxxiii  1.  2), 
'I  have  lived  m  all  good  conscience  belore 
Ood  to  this  day,*  that  he  ordered  the  aposde 
to  hf  strr.ck  in  the  nionih.  Panl,  wi'h  a 
bur^t  of  pardonable  indignation,  exclaimed, 
•Ood  shall  smite  thee,  dion  whited  wsB:' 
which  prc'diciiun,  as  the  above  narration 
shows,  was  amply  faihUed.  After  this,  Ana> 
nias  went  with  Paul  to  Ciesarea,  to  lodge  a 
complaint  against  him  before  Felix  ;  but  tlie 
latter  po^rponeil  the  ofiuir,  placing  Paul  in  the 
charge  of  u  K^i man  centurion  (Acts  xxiv.). 

II.  Ananias  a Christianof  the  early  church 
at  Jerusalem,  who,  conspiring  with  hi-^  wife 
ba])])hira  to  defraud  the  brethren,  wa.s  with 
her  niiraeiUously  stmck  dead.  The  com* 
mnnitv  of  rini^.iaus  ut  Jerusalem  seem  to 
have  entered  into  a  solemn  agreeiueut  to  sell 
dieir  {iroperTf,  and  devote  the  proceeds  to  dm 
srrvici'  of  the  church.  Ananias,  lias  iiiu'  <lis- 
puHed  of  his  property',  kept  back  some  of  the 
money,  and  offering  the  rest,  as  if  it  were  the 
whole,  to  the  apostle,  was  severely  reproved, 
and  Liuiuediately  struck  dead.  Ilisi  wife  Sap- 
phira,  coming  in  soon  after,  met  with  do 
same  fate.  Had  Ananias  chosen  to  keep 
his  property,  he  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  do 
so;  but  it  was  do  longer  his  own:  he  had 
alienated  it  from  himself  to  pions  porposes; 
and,  under  tliese  <  ijcnin-liuiri'-i,  lu'  sinned 
t^iwardii  God,  and  nolioMuids  itieu.  Besides, 
as,  whatever  he  pat  into  the  common  stock* 
he  would,  with  the  rest,  live  oti  it-;  rcsotiivf^s, 
so  he  intended  to  rub  the  really  deMtiiuie ; 
taking  his  fall  share  of  the  pobfic  pro|>erty, 
in  letiirii  for  only  a  part  of  his  own.  lie 
seems  to  have  th<iugiu  this  disposal  of  *  a 
part  of  the  price'  a  good  and  profluible  in* 
vestment.  So  early  did  tlie  lust  of  gain 
invade  the  church.  The  conduct  of  Ananias 
combined  the  vices  of  cupidity,  lying,  and 
hypocrisy,  and.  especially  in  the  yet  weak 
infant  church,  dcninnded  sipio]  putii^ilimenL 
The  conduct  of  i'fter  Las  bt'eu  unjustly 
blamed;  he  has  brcn  arcuscd  of  inflicting  ft 
pMni^hiiifntexeeediiii!  liK-olVcnt  e  Hut  I'eter 
iiH«l  uoUiUig  to  do  wiiii  the  deaili  of  Auaaitts. 
By  Uie  hand  of  Heaven  alone  the  Uow  waa. 
dealt,  and  Peter  w«8  not  even  the  f«!t1raiiifwt 
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Some  disbelievers  in  miracles  have  endea- 
TCMire*!  to  explain  this  away,  by  supposing 
thai  Ananias  and  his  wife  died  of  apoplexy, 
brought  on  by  shame  and  mortification.  But 
the  improbability  of  this  theory  is  its  best 
refutation  (see  .\cts  v.  1 — 11). 

III.  Auauia-',  a  Christian  of  Damascus 
(Acts  ix.  10;  xxii.  12),  to  whom  the  Lord 
appeared  in  a  vision,  directing  him  to  lay  his 
haudi>  on  Paul,  and  restore  his  sight,  Ananias 
vss  not  taken  at  random  for  the  honourable 
oflBre  of  consecrating  tlie  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles:  for,  while  aJew,  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem;  and  when  he  became  a  Christian, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  piety.  Paul,  as 
was  natural,  continued  to  regnrd  Auonias 
with  afleclion  and  respect.  There  is  a  trtt<li- 
tion  tliat  Anaui8-iwii>  th**  first  who  preached 
Chris:  ianity  in  Damascus,  and  that  he  hold 
tlie  oflice  of  bishop  in  that  city.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  stoned  to  death  by  the  Jews  in 
his  own  church. 

AMULETS  (.\.  hanffinqs). — In  a  day  when 
animal  mai^etism,  mesmerism,  magnetic 
rings,  and  otlier  similar  remedies,  ore.  eagerly 
resorted  to,  we  have  no  right  to  wonder,  that, 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  world,  men 
ascribed  a  great  curative  and  preservative 
power  to  articles  which  were  thought  to  pos- 
sesshidilen  and  mysterious  attributes.  Hence 
arose  Uie  custom  of  wearing  amulets  as  a 
protection  agjiinst  wiichenift,  the  evil  eye, 
and  onlinary  diseases.  This  custom  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  East,  and  seems,  indeed, 
to  be  a  natural  attendant  on  a  state  of  igrm- 
rance  regarding  natural  laws.  The  *  EphcMion 
writings,'  alluded  to  in  Acts  xix.  15),  were 
supposed  to  act  as  talismans.  Besides  pieces 
of  parchment  bearing  certain  letters,  such 
as  phylacteries.  Sec.  (Dent.  vi.  H),  precious 
Btnnes,  and  metals  in  various  shapes,  pfirticu- 
larly  of  an  ornamental  kiud,  as  eur-rings 
and  bracelets,  were  employed  as  instruments 
of  this  superstition.  The  Hebrews  were  not 
free  from  the  delusion.  In  Gen.  xxxv.  4,  we 
find  Jacob,  in  putting  away  the  strange  gods 
of  his  household,  taking  'the  ear-rings  which 
were  in  their  ears,*  ond  burying  them  under 
an  oak  (comp.  Isa.  iii.  18,  seq.  and  Ezek. 
xiii.  18).  At  the  same  time,  the  Israelites  do 
not  seem  ever  to  have  sunk  so  low  in  super- 
stitious notions  and  praciioes  even  as  some 
(so  called)  Christians,  and  certainly  appear  to 
advantage  wheji  compared  with  otJier  ancient 
nations. 

A  modem  exemplification  of  this  supersti- 
tion may  be  drawn  from  practices  observed 
by  pilgrims,  on  occnsiou  of  the  auuuiU  visit 
to  the  Jordan,  made  in  conmiemorution  of 
the  Saviour's  baptism  :  — '  Willow  branches 
and  canes,  cut  from  tl>e  banks,  were  baptized 
in  the  sacred  stream ;  as  were  a  multitiute  of 
beatls,  crucifixes,  bracelets,  and  other  trin- 
kets, which  had  already  been  consecrated 
by  being  lai«l  in  the  holy  sepulchre.  Many 
of  the  pilgrims  —  the  largre  portion  —  had 


provided  themselves  with  shrouds,  to  be  pre- 
served for  their  burial,  or  for  the  use  of  their 
friends,  which  they  dipped  in  the  river,  ond 
thus  endowed  with  peculiar  virtues.  A  coarse 
cotton  stuff  is  used  for  tliis  purpose,  manu- 
factured at  Jerusalem.  It  is  exhibited  for 
sale  in  the  court  of  tlie  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre.  The  pm-chuscrs,  who  were  very 
numerous,  carried  it  from  the  stall  of  the 
vender  to  a  priest,  stationed  for  tlie  pjirpose 
within  the  church,  who  took  it  through  a 
wind<jw,  ami  muliercd  a  brief  prayer  over 
it,  for  which  he  received  a  piece  of  silver. 
Fn)m  the  priest,  and  with  his  benediction 
upon  it,  the  consecrated  web  was  borne  to 
the  holy  sepulchre,  to  imbibe  another  bless 
ing  from  being  placed  in  contact  with  its 
cold  n)ttrble ;  and  to-day  it  received  its  fiiuU 
endowuient  of  superuatural  virtues,  by  being 
immersed  in  the  water  of  Jordan.  By  such 
devices  are  multitudes  of  thinking,  immortal 
beings,  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  seeking 
a  remedy  for  moral  pollution,  and  providing 
for  the  urgent  demands  of  a  future  state  of 
existence'  (Olin's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  220). 


ABABAMULET. 


ANATHEMA  (G.  offered).— Jn  the  word 
deroled  (from  the  Latin  votum,  a  vow)  is 
found  the  root-idea  of  anathema,  which  is 
to  vow.    Both  in  Hebrew  and  in  English, 
to  devote  is  properly  to  vow,  that  is,  to  vdw 
or  give  a  thing  to  God  in  such  a  sense,  that 
it  is  cut  off  and  separated  from  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life,  and  reserved  solely  for  reli- 
gious uses.     These  uses  have  varied  with 
time,  country,  and  circumstances ;  and  so 
devoted  things  aud  persons  have,  in  being 
applied  to  these  ases,  been  either  destroyed, 
made  to  produce  a  revenue,  or  reserved  for 
service.    When,  for  instance,  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  of  England  was  in  mortmain 
(mnrtu  manti,  in  tlie  hand  of  death),  —  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  religious  pur{>oses,  —  it 
was  anathema  —  devoted,  severed  from  the 
ordinary  uses  of  life.    And  so,  when,  during 
Catholic  days,  the  richest  presents  of  goM, 
silver,  aud  precious  stones,  highly  wrought 
by  art,  were  given  to  the  shrines  of  favourite 
saints,  in  this  country,  and  suspended  some- 
times  on  tlieir  images  within  ilie  slirines, 
tliese  valuables  were  anathema  —  set  apart 
from  htuniut  onuiment,  to  adorn  religious 
houses,  and  so  to  si'rxe  God.    The  Greek 
word,  indeed,  pro)H>rly  signifies,  sonietliing 
offered ;  and  so  set  up,  placed,  or  suspeude.l 
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in  the  rhapet  or  temple  of  «  divinity.  The 
essciitiiil  iii»'Uiiiii<;  of  the  tcriii,  then,  is, — 
set  apart  fur  religious  pur|)uses:  hence,  a 
devoted  or  accnrseid  tfaiDg ;  a  Tictim,  whose 
life  WHS  to  he  tiikt  ii  ;  u  Bucrilrce,  whrlher 
vohiiitiirj  or  otlictrwise;  ui  obhuioiii  a  cri- 
minal reserved  for  pmiidunetit. 

Lev. xxvii. *4^,:iU,  «-uju»ns  ihui  evcrr'dpvot^'d 
tliirij?  flifill  la'  put  to  (hiith;"  — '  «!very  »le- 
volc«l  ihiii}^  is  most  holy  to  Jehovub.'    So  iu 
1  Sam.  siv.  Li,  JonathaD  ]iuviii^\  hy  eating 
Roiiii'  hoiH-V.  full.  II  nudtT  liis  f.uhei's  rurse, 
is  lolJ  — '  TLuu  .siiiill  Slurt  ly  dii",  Joiintlm!) 
be  having  thus  become  aimihema,  an  accursed 
or  (1(  v.ir   i  pt  rsnii.    Devoli-il  ralllo  «ij<l  litMs 
cuult!  Dot  hv  iviltteuied :  tiiny  iH^Iougod  to  the 
sanctnnrf  (Lev.  xxvii.  HH).    *  Every  thing 
cI'  Nni.  il  III  1  lael  sliidl  hi;  thiiU',' — Aaron's, 
aud,  aAfi'  hiu),  hi;t  suecessurs,  the  priesta 
and  Levhes  (Numb,  xviii.  11;  comp.  Kzek. 
xliv.  ^i!)).    Vows  npptar,  in  llie  Hibliial  as 
well  as  in  profmie  and  motii;rn  liintory,  to 
have  been  pnnnpted  by  critical  ena  rf^'cnelea. 
So,  wht-n  Isr..<  I  had  been  bentcn  by  Aratl  the 
Canaanil*',  tin  y  vowed  u  vow  unto  .Ichovah  — 
'If  thou  wilt  deliver  this  people  into  ujy 
Land,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  eities.' 
The  text  adtls  — '  tlie  Lord  iieiiiki  ueii  t«)  the 
voice  of  l:>rael,  and  dclivrred  up  Uiu  Cannan- 
iles;  and  tliey  utterly  d  -  troyed  Ibcm  and 
their  eities ;  and  lie  eulh-d  ih<'  name  <if  tlic 
pluee  Uorutali,'  that  iu,  AiiHllieuia  —  devoted 
to  destruction  (1  Ntimb.  xxi.  l^teq.).  Mo> 
rintheisni   was  jjiiurded  by   lite  |;  ually  of 
aiiutUema,  m  every  jHruclitt}  turning  idola- 
ter wan  to  be  devvieil  to  dciftniction  (Exod. 
xxii.  In  the  ease  of  un  apostate  ei'y, 

tlie  iulmbilant»  were  to  he  put  to  the  bwurd, 
as  well  as  all  the  cattle;  but  die  goods 
luid  chattels  of  all  kinds  were  to  be  ut- 
terly debtroyetl  by  hre  (Deal.  xiii.  10). 
The  anathema  waa  carried  into  effect  on  the 
Caiuuuiites,  by  utterly  destroying  the  men, 
aiad  the  women,  and  tJic  lilllu  ones  of  every 
captuj-ed  city  (Dent.  ii.  34;  iii.  0.  Josh.  vi. 
17  s  r.  2f<,  y 7 . 10 ;  xi.  11).  All  the  aUvat 
and  p'»h?,  iiiid  v<  i»ri.rf\*<s  anil  iron,  were 
to  eume  into  llu"  Ucuhury  ul  JiiiovuU  ^.Jub,li. 
vi.  19).  Any  one  retaining  any  poilion  of 
the  aceurseil  ihin^  beeame  himself  aeMlr^<  d 
(Josh.  vL  17,  18 ;  vii.  11).  Under  special 
cii-eumstances  were  the  cattle  saved  frcmi 
death,  nnd  tuk.n  ns  a  prey,  beiu'j:  diviilnl 
among  the  wurrior^  (DeuUii.  UC»i  iii.  7.  Jot^h. 
vtii.  3, 37).  Sometimes  it  was  only  living 
tbingH  that  were  devoted  (.ln-,h.  \.  'M), 
32,  &c.).  These  laws  were  iu  subaiiuice  re- 
Tived  after  the  exile;  for  Ezra  made  a  pro- 
clamniinii,  ihut  the  Jews  who  would  not  jmt 
awKv  their  foreign  wives  should  have  their 
] '  1  i  »  rty  oonfiscated,  and  be  tbemselvea  out  off, 
or  I  \i oinmunieoteil. 

Our  knowledge  it>  not  such  as  to  enable  us 
to  say  with  preci.siou  what  the  law  of  devota- 
ment  w^i^  m  liie  Jewish  churrh,  in  tlie  days 
of  Christ.    Tiie  progress  of  civiliaatton,  and 


the  consequent  lefinemeDt  of  morals,  bad  led 

to  the  prevention  of  the  sheddiri'^  of  Mood, 
in  connection  with  avow  or  ciu-!»e;  and,  appa- 
rently, the  anathema  had  become  *  social 

and  moral  pemJty.  Some — we  kriow  ii..t 
exsetly  how  uiauy—- years  afier  his  death, 
exeonimnnication  waa  as  follows,  which  we 
learn  frouj  the  works  of  Uie  Jewish  doctors. 
In  the  Mis^ehnn  frequent  mention  is  made  of 
excuiumuuicaliou  and  iJie  cxeommiuiicated. 
A  person  dying  iu  a  state  of  anafh*  n  a  had 
Ffotii  s  ruM  on  his  c«  n:;i,  in  t  tkeii  of  degra- 
dutiou.  Au  exeommuiiiijtcd  i>erson  could 
not  enter  the  temple  by  the  ordinary  gale- 
way;  uor  vfftH  hf  allowed,  while  iii  iler  the 
curse,  to  shave  himself.  Two  kinds  of  ex- 
communication— the  greater  and  the  leas — 
are  spoken  of.  A<"f  ir.liiij^  to  Maimonidfs, 
the  latter  lasted  only  thirty  tlays,  and  w«a 
unaccompanied  by  any  imprecation ;  but 
the  severer  or  ]»rii|M  r  atuithema  alway.n  in- 
volved a  curse :  aud,  while  the  former  could 
be  pronoiiiiced  b|  one  Rabbi,  h  reqnired  at 
least  ten  members  of  tlie  Sanhedrim  to  pro- 
nounce the  latter.  A  person  .  under  tlie 
anathema  or  bau,  strictly  so  called,  was  shut 
out  from  all  iniereourso  with  others;  whUe 
tlin  f.\t!t>-ion  was,  in  the  other  ca«ip,  only 
pjiiUul,  and  tiie  conuuerce  wiis  restricted, 
ivrsons  who  lay  under  it  were  diatingniahed 
by  huldliments  of  mourning. 

While,  however,  we  cannot  ollirui  that  these 
exact  distinctions  and  rules  existed  in  the 
time  of  Clirist,  there  seem  to  have  then  been 
gravies  of  auaUteJua.  In  Kzrn  x.  8,  ou 
offender  was  to  be  formally  separated,  with 
loss  of  his  subaUuiee,  fi  uin  the  eongregatiou. 
So,  in  Luke  vi.  2*2  ('  wheu  they  shall  separate 
yuu '),  our  Lord  refers  to  the  greater  excom- 
municaliou,  or  entire  deprival  of  relixioiis 
and  civil  rights.  But  in  John  ix.  2*2  (to  be 
•put  out  of  the  synajiogue  ■),  the  lesser  or 
partial  ban  is  intended  (John  xii.  12;  xvL2,) 
In  1  Cor.  V.  .0,  the  wonls  refer  to  exi-orp- 
municatiou,  expres-icd  in  Paul  s>  pluaseidugy. 

—  *  to  deliver  sneh  au  one  unto  Satan  for 
til.'  (1.  situi-tioM  of  the  flesh,  thai  the  spirit 
may  be  saved  in  tlie  day  of  the  Lonl  Jesus ; 

—  to  these  evil  inflneneea,  which  wer«  ««• 

prrssed  by  flie  np:^rej^:tte  term  worlit,  and 
peiooniiied  in  iJie  name  Hatan,  —  the  evil 
inthieuces  of  a  wicked  man's  own  beail, 
whirli,  working'  thfir  natural  efT.'Ols!,  wtjuld 
destroy  the  body,  aud,iu  the  consequent  paia 
and  debility,  might  lead  to  repentance,  and 
so  to  the  s  ih  atiou  of  tlie  sotd.  This  is  a 
case  of  foruication  (1  Cor.  1:  corop«i« 
1  Tim.  i.  30). 

The  notm  anathema,  aud  Uie  correspond- 
iug  verb,  occur  several  times  in  the  New 
Testatncnl,  but  more,  jwrbaps,  in  the  old 
Hebraic  hense  of  a  curse  or  devotesneot*  tfalll 
iu  llie  modt-ni  Jewish  sense  of  exeniumtmi 
eation.  In  Acls  xxiii.  12,  < , miiu  Jews  are 
nteUiuned  who  hail  bound  tli.  niM  Ives  under 
«  cjtm  to  ahiy  Paul.   In  Horn.  ix.  3,  Paul 
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Mjf^  — 'I  could  wish  that  myself  were  ac- 
iUJMil  frutu  Christ  fur  my  brethren,'  where 
probably  tlte  idea  is  rather  of  excomiotmi- 

ca;ioii.  The  woH  r^-Tnl'  ic  l  an  tirsrti  in 
1  (.'or.  xii.  'J,  aiiatheum  iu  the  original, — 
*  No  Ulan  calleth  Jesus  accdiMd.'  In  1  Cor. 
xsi.  "i'^.  we  rf  1'!, — *  If  any  innti  love  tint  the 
Lonl  Jesus  ChriMt,  let  him  be  anatlieiua;' 
Ihu  is,  if  anj  proft»t)fld  Chrinrian  b«  not  so 
i;;  h<  ;iTt,  let  him  b.'  i  nt  cA]'  frnin  t'jc  fliuivh. 
t  he  woftlfi  utaraa  atha  have  uothiujj;  to  do 
wiih  the  eurse,  bat  sigtufy  *the  Lord  is  at 
hanil,'  iuilicHliup,  after  the  preval-'ut  ojiiiiioti 
of  the  day,  that  Ctinst  was  ahont  to  return 
*k>  «SM«iie  judgment'  (Jade  14,  Ut).  'being 
revealed  ia  flainiug  fire,  tiikiuf^  vengeance' 
('d  Thess.  i.  8,  U).  'If  any  one  preach  any 
other  Rospel,  let  him  be  acc-ur.sed,'  —  nnalhe- 
mA  (Gal.  1.  H,  0  ;  see  also  Murk  xiv.  71). 

TSiis  is  the  substanre  of  wljat  is  found  in 
Sr.-jpiure  on  the  subject  of  auulhemn.  In  re- 
g.trd  to  the  treatment  of  the  devoted  eides  of 
lh«*  rsii'ifmifes,  lhe-<e  lliiif^-^  are  written,  not 
for  our  imitaUun,  but  for  our  wiirniu^;  and 
in  order  that  tbey  may  have  their  proper  in- 
fTirrirr  nn  )!'•,  \xf,  hv'wg  enli^'hieii'  il  by  tJie 
apirtt  of  the  Lord  Jet>us,  must  condemn,  and 
not  attempt  lo  mcense  or  palliate  tbeni.  Yet 
l<*t  the  I.sraelites  be  in   hp  oven 

balauee.  If  the  atroritieg  which  ihtiv  com- 
nitied  in  war  were  great,  greater  have  been 
ronimitted  both  by  Heathen  and  noininuUy 
C'hriMian  armiea ;  and  if  the  name  of  God  is 
employed  as  a  aanetiou,  no  war  Is  even  now 
uudertiiken,  even  by  Christian  (ho  called) 
natioui^  a^'ainst  each  other,  but  tin-  sione 
aacred  authority  is  invoked  tis  niiirh  on  iha 
one  aide  aa  on  the  othi  r.  These  lamentable 
fj' t.-i  by  no  meann  ju'^tify  llie  Israel  i  tf«j ; 
bui  they  teach  the  iittpropriety  of  harshly 
applying  to  them  a  test,  and  a  standard  of 
mnriility,  wbirlj,  tlionf,'h  Ci  ii-t  f.'iive  it,  his 
professed  followers  cannot  endure,  and  whi(  h 
tfaoae  who  ore  not  Chriatiana  in  name  may 
bon  'Tir  with  verbal  hoTiAtir.  bnt  havf  iicvt  r 
ahrunk  from  disregarding,  when  war,  cu- 
pidity, or  what  ia  odled  glory,  inflamed  their 
brensts. 

As  fur  the  use  of  excoromunication  in  the 
■poatolie  ehnrdi,  it  teema  enoaffh  to  aaj, 

tliot  Jesus  Christ  himself  did  not  pronounce 
an  anathema  against  any  one,  but  stifTered 
himself  aa  an  anathema  for  the  world ;  while 
tli''  (.-sample  of  Paul  may  then  only  be 
]>li  Lub  il  m  n  poiiilc  for  others,  when  tliD^-e 
others  are  placed  iu  the  same  poaiiiou  m 
that  which  waa  held  by  the  apostle. 

The  art  of  ntiathciiirjihing  is  n  vrry  nn- 
seemly  one  for  beings  to  perform  who  are  so 
ftail,  vniofh  end  ahifti]  as  men.  Hor  can 
anr  one  plc;i.l  nu  ininiiniity  from  tiuli  a 
bahililj  to  mistake,  us  cU^ualihcs  mau  for 
being  the  judge  ef  hia  feUoW'man.  And 
those  wlio  by  their  true  holiness  of  character 
approach  most  nearly  to  auch  au  immunity, 
iriU,  like  the  great  ICtatervhom  they  reaem- 


ble,  prefer  blessitv^  instead  of  cursing  their 
brethren  of  maukiud.  It  in  an  easy,  tliough 
a  Tery  wrong,  tiling  to  auatheniati.He.  Pe^ 
S'nis  whn  arc  in  the  lowest  frrii  lc  of  cnhiire, 
easily  surpass  in  this  imseeuily  act  men  that 
are  leaat  disqualified  to  judge  others.  Igno- 
rant Zeal  mny  outdo  (lie  kiiowleilge  of  Att 
apostle,  and  tlie  sanctity  of  a  seraph. 

The  Haronite  dergy  in  die  monntalna  of 
Lebanon  have  at  their  eonnnand  a  fonrful 
word  of  execration — a  ward  that  excites  un- 
bonnded  horror;  bnt  its  nse  ia  rare.  Thia 
word,  ajtplied  to  an  individual,  bars  every 
door  against  liim,  and  outa  him  off  from  aU 
social  intereonrse.  This  word  — dw  mor» 
terrible  since  its  impoart  ia  lafl  to  the  imtp 
gination  —  is  fra-niasnon,  a  comtptlou  ot 
franc-ma(^on,  a  freemason.  A  Christian  of  Le- 
banon believes  that  a  freemason  is  a  horriblo 
bein^r,  whosi  'ioul  is  devoted  tr>  ]icri1it'nn,  and 
who  ha>j  constant  dealings  with  Saian  ;  pos- 
eesaing  a  tb  >  .  >  1 1  ul  m  eana  of  working  mischief 
even  on  the  faithful. 

The  Apostle  lo  the  Gentiles  has  left  an  ex- 
hortation which  the  Christian  church  ueeiU 
iin  b's  -  in  I'lis  Jmv  than  it  di«l  when  it  waa 
first  uttered,  —  '  L,et  us  not  therefore  judge 
one  another  any  more ;  bnt  judge  this  rather, 
that  no  man  put  a  »lnniblinfj-hlock,  or  an  oc- 
casion to  fall,  iu  Ilia  brolhei-'a  way'  (,iium. 
Xiv.  13). 

AND  HEW  (G.  m/rnfy),  one  of  the  first 
disciples  —  if  not  the  first  —  of  Christ  (Molt. 
it.  \B.  Murk  i.  IH.  John  i.  40),  and  brother 
(whether  younger  or  older  is  not  known)  of 
the  opostle  IVjer.  His  native  place  was 
Bethsaida,  on  the  Lake  Gennesareth,  where 
he  with  his  brother  carried  on  the  trade  of 
fishing  (Matt.  iv.  IS).  Btfoii  Ju- joined. Ipsms, 
ho  had  been  a  disci]tle  of  John  the  Baptist 
(Julin  i.  80 — Hi).  In  the  evangelical  nami> 
tivi-^,  \TP  find  him  in  constant  and  iniimnte 
comu'ction  with  Uie  Saviour  (Jolui  vi.  f? ;  xii. 
22.  Mark  xiii.  9).  The  Book  of  Acta  merely 
Uii  tiUdWi  hint  once  (i.  1'!)  —  a  fact  which, 
with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  may  <^erve  lo 
ahow,  that  tlte  accoanta  of  the  early  chorch 
that  have  come  down  to  us  by  no  mt  ani^ 
contain  the  eitlire  history:  probably  more 
has  been  lost  tlicn  we  actnally  possess.  Tra 
dition  makes  him  travtl  as  a  missionary 
into  many  coinuries^,  —  Scyihia,  Asia  Minor, 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia ;  and,  at 
the  order  of  the  Hoinan  proconstil,  whose 
wife  and  brt't^rr  he  had  convened,  to  suffer 
martyrdom,  ni  the  cause  of  his  Master,  at 
Patra?,  in  Achaia,  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  on 
a  kind  of  cross,  nan)ed,  frnni  liiin,  'Siiiijt 
Audrtiw's  Crobs,' — of  the  shtipe  shown  in 
the  citt  (rrtfx  dfcvtsata). 

^Ve  lir  ii  '/i\f'  rui  ♦■ii^raving  of  \1\>'  full  f^- 
gtue  of  the  apostle  .\ndrew ;  intending  to 
add  one  of  each  of  the  apostles.  These  an 
all  tiil;«  n  fi  >ui  the  celebrated  bronze  statues 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles  byPcterVisclier,  which 
adorn  the  mausoleam  of  Saint  Sebaldoa,  «i 
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Kiirenbcrp.  The  oriu'inHls  nrc  twMity-one 
inches  hif^h.  TlM'ywfreimnlelM-lwfentlie  years 
1008  and  l.'ilO,  by  Visrh^T  and  his  five  sons. 
To  each  of  ihe  apoBtles  some  distinctive  sipn 
or  attrihute  was  given  by  C'hristiim  nrt,  at  a 
time  when  men  were  more  wont  than  tliey 
are  now  to  ttpcak  by  sj-nibols.  Sometimes 
more  atlribiites  than  one  were  given,  baiut 
Andrew's  niirihute  is  hiii  cro»s. 


Lninb  of 
nieiui  tlie 


By  pnttini?  together  tlje  pvoiipelicnl  ac- 
counts (Matt  iv.  IH.  Miirki.  llJ.  John  i.  3.'»), 
we  gain  llie  f<dlowing  view  of  the  call  of 
Andrew:  —  Being  pn-smt  when  John  tlie 
Baptist  declnred,  —  'Biliold  the 
God,'  and  nuderstoudiug  this  to 
Messiah,  Andrew,  as  an  obedient  hearer  of 
John,  iinnjeiHntely  followed  Jesna.  This  was 
the  commencement  of  his  discipleship.  lie 
had  passed  from  the  sc}iool  of  John  lo  that 
of  Jesns.  Having  received  and  i»ro<-hiJn>ed 
the  Messiah,  he  resnmed  t)ie  duties  of  Itis 
calling,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  on  the  Gal- 
liliean  Lake,  he  received  from  the  Master 
his  call  to  tlie  apostlesliip,  when  he  gave  up 
all,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  founding  the 
kingdom  of  Go<l. 

'I"lie  calls  which  our  Lord  gave  to  the 
apo>>tIcship  were  not  made  indiscriminately. 
An(hTW  had  receive*!  iJie  preparatory  disci 
pliue  of  John's  instructions,  and  appeant  to 
have  naturally  posseraed  a  mind  open  to  the 
reception  of  ilivino  truth.  How  interesting 
to  see  John  usherinp^  his  own  dis<-iples  into 
the  Christian  chimdi !  Genuine  benevolence 
keeps  the  bosom  free  from  the  agitations  of 
jedons  rivalry. 

ANGEL  (G.  wutten^er),  a  Greek  word  in 
Engli<»h  letters,  which  stands  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  Hebrew  term  denoting  one  that 


is  tent.  The  genernl  conception  of  the  Tie- 
brews  was,  that  God  was  a  sovereign,  seated 
in  heiiven,  surrounded  by  his  angels,  or 
ministers,  by  whose  instrumentality  he  car- 
ried on  tlie  government  of  the  world.  The 
reader  shoidd,  at  the  Qrst,  make  a  careful 
distinction  between  the  Hebrew  Malach 
((iieek,  Atftfelus)  and  the  ordinary  term 
'Hnj,'el;'  for,  though  the  latter  is  counet-ted 
in  meaning  witlj  the  former,  it  represents,  iu 
the  mind  of  a  modem,  an  idea  different  from 
wimt  Mnhich  stands  for;  comprising  notions 
and  opinions  for  which  Hebraism,  in  its  early 
purity,  is  by  no  means  responsible.  Perhaps 
the  distinction  may  be  preserved  by  trantt- 
lating  Malarh  literally,  —  namely,  as  *  roes- 
sengiT,' —  and  by  adhering  to  that  designation 
generally. 

I'hu  i^rcat  idea  of  the  Bible  is,  that  all 
tilings  are  of  God ;  —  ou  idea  which  tlio 
hijjrhest  philosophy   approves,   and  which 
tlie  interests  of  piety,  no  less  than  the  in- 
stinctive feelings  of  man's  breast,  require 
and  welcome.    Hence,  a  particidar  provi- 
dence parses  into  a  general  providence,  ia 
•nch  a  sense  tliat  tlie  supervision  is  necess*. 
rily  particular,  because  it  is  tiniversal.  'There 
is  a  special  Providence  in  the  fidl  of  a  spar- 
row.' But  auniversal  agency  on  tlie  part  of  God 
does  not  exclude  instrumeuta,  otherwise  hu- 
man acts  would  be  mere  shows  and  illunions. 
But  if  man,  so  other  beings,  may  be  em- 
ployeil  iu  a  series  of  instnmiental  caui>es. 
Thus  the  employment  of  messengers  is  in 
keeping  with  the  general  plan  of  creation 
and  providence.    Man,  and  all  below  him, 
are  so  employed  ;  why  not  superior  beings  ? 
But  do  such  exist?    The  analogy  of  nature 
gives  an  answer  in  the  affirmative,  unless  it 
is  thought  probable  tliai  the  scale  of  being, 
after  ri>iug  from  the  zoophyte  through  num- 
berless gradations,  st4^ips  suddenly  at  man, 
leaving  unfilled  with  life  the  infinite  vacuum 
which  is  between  man  and  Go<l.    There  is, 
iu  etmsequence,  no  antecedent  presumption 
against  Uie  docli'iue  of  angels. 

The  great  object  of  the  Biblical  writers 
was  to  speak  of  God  and  man  in  the  rela- 
tions which  they  bear,  and  iu  which  they 
ought  to  stand,  one  towards  another.  Hence 
God  is  the  Creator,  man  the  oreatnre;  God 
the  Sovereign,  man  the  subject;  God  the 
Judge,  man  tlie  criminal ;  God  the  Father, 
man  the  son.  Whatever  is  needful  to  illas- 
trate  and  enforce  these  relations,  is  recorded 
directly  and  repeatedly.  Extraneous  things, 
or  tilings  bearing  but  slightly  on  these  rela- 
tions, are  either  omitted,  or  partially  and 
incidentally  introduced.  Acconliugly,  while 
the  Bible  narrates  with  care  the  creation  of 
miui,  and  tlie  heavens  and  earth,  it  comma* 
nicates  no  information  as  to  tlie  origin,  or, 
strictly  speaking,  as  to  the  nature  of  God's 
messengers :  tlieir  existence,  their  attributes, 
their  nuik  in  creation,  their  agency,  are  all 
left  to  be  learned  infcreutially — so  far  as  tliey 
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■qr  be  m  ]«ttnied— fhmt  die  aevenil  reonnl  s. 

IIeu<N?  a  l»;»s  ftofrr*'**  '>f  r»'rtaiijiy  rt-imiiiii):^ 
theni  than  Uiul  wliu  li  mieiuU  on  llie  gn  at 
tratb*  of  religum;  and  Itetuw  the  iinpntprit  cv 

of   (^"TtTirjti^ni  on  ^nh-v-rf.     At    a  liiMT 

peritxi^  wiitfu  orieutal  piuiotujihy  I'oiiip  to 
piejr  *  pert  ra  forming  aitd  cotonrmg  opiuione 
f-nl*rtnine<l  by  lue  rU-^rmdaiits  of  Al'r.ilinui, 
th*  ducuriue  of  eugels  wha  riiuilertd  bolU 
Mere  emple  end  mote  deBnite;  loaiiif,  how<- 
evt-r,  in  r  ithiiiiy  aod  accepieblenese,  wket 
it  fiuiivd  in  ua^inde. 

AfreeeUy  with  the  view  jnsc  taken,  we  flud 
men  desti^ateU  by  Uie  lertn  mrnsmtit-r  at 
0m^i{  ee  propbete  (Hag.  i.  13.  Mai.  ui.  1) 
■ttd  prieete  ( Mel.  ii*  7.  Krcles.  t.  (S ) ,  in  cou- 
se»|ti«*nc«  of  ilif'ir  having  e  t'iviiK  .»i'itt?  to 
fnltil ;  aiifl  t  veu  llip  t^n'lre  jn'opK"  of  Isirafl, 
a^  i»ripi:.ally  set  aiKiu  tor  lUe  purpuse  of 
pn?»<'rvitig  and  diiiUM!!^  the  doeuriiie  of 
iLe  rtiviue  unity,  is  «1esrrilw«l  umU'r  llie 
cliaract«r  of  a  messenger  ur  augel  iu  Isa. 

Ill  a  jlesonptifiTi  i  f  tli*-  Al'in;;'htv,  f<>  whi.  h 
no  oUier  than  tlie  Hebrew  iuu:ae  was  equal 
(Pa.  civ.  4),  tlie  fire  and  wind  arc  eel  Awih 
as  auge]<>  or  uiiiiifters  of  God;  — 

*  Hm  makcth  Uh»  wtoda  hii  memmg&nj 
nemlng  lire  Ida  mfaditera.' 

Tb«  entire  J^^tb  Psalm  otiVrs  u  I  t  imtiAil 
ilbiMtrafTftTi  of  tlie  way  in  wbi**b  tbe  Hebrews 
■iitiuttieti  mud  persoTiiiieil  ail  uature  —  netting 
fefth  every  part  as  a  living  servant  of  the 
ODe  all-pr^vidiiig  Mind. 

Wttli  ibis  strong  t«Qileuuy  to  make  all 
thittge  in  this  lower  eph«re  live,  the  l^irael- 
it*?!*  wer«  little  likely  ro  loiiv*^  ntipeoplril  tlsp 
IxHiutllcss  rtigiuus  ul  tiie  uukuowu;  uur  would 
dictr  pietjr  allow  tliem  lo  be  content  witli  the 
ab'»tritrt,  unqnirkeniup,  and  Vuiin  ii  (  oiic  »  p- 
tkm  of  a  Ciod  wiio  merely  dwelt  above,  with* 
o«t  boklin((  commeree  with  man ;  nor  would 
the  rtterenf-e  whirh  enters  for  so  large  a 
part  into  all  true  piety,  permit  them  to  tliink 
that  tbe  Creator  himself  incessantly  inter- 
poeed  in  mundane  aad  homau  affairs.  A 
mitldle  point  yrnn  nereH«firv  —  ru  idea  whirli 
wonld  bring  into  Lanuouy  ilie  piety  wliicU 
ma«le  Ood  all  in  all,  and  the  KM-ri-tice 
m]i'«-L  prp^errtd  liii  majesty  imsttllied. 
Hence  the  conception  of  messengers  of  a 
higher  order  of  ezistenee ;  —  beings  who 
werr  less  r^rnnte  tlinn  man  fmni  the  Civa- 
tor ;  endowed  with  nobler  faculties,  more 
power,  note  wisdom  in  some  sense,  spi- 
rits;—  beings  less  stron'^'ly  bmi'iil  to  the 
stem  conditionH  tif  material  life,  and  able, 
as  well  a<>,  by  the  gr>odne8S  of  dkeir  natnre, 
willing,  in  the  exectition  of  the  divine  be- 
hests, to  render  suitable  aid  to  men,  and 
convey  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
Ood  (2  Sani.xiv.  17,  20;  xix.27).  Thoogh, 
mn  r<>mpared  with  tli»^  great  source  of  per- 
feclJuu,  these  beings  were  not  free  Irum 
faulifl  (Job  iv.  y@t,  in  oonseqaence  ot 
tiMir  high  spiritual  endowments,  they  are 


ternn  d  'holy,' '  j^aiiUs'  (  Job  v.  1.  P  .  Ixxxix  7, 
Matt.  XXV.  31.  Murk  viu.  li^^.  Luke  ix.  Vt'), 
and  *  hou8  of  Ood '  (Joi^ii.!.  Ixxxis^.O  ), 
an.i,  ])robftbly,  even  •  gods*  (Pa.  Ixxaiii.  1), 

Till'   ]lV^X  pH^-Utre  — 

*  God  Htandrtli  iu  tbe  a^scwbly  of  tbe  mighty; 
He  Jttdgetli  among  tbe  god*  — 

illHstrnt"S  tlic  f  nfrnl  idf  ii  of  an  awfiniit 
orieutul  court,  iu  whuh  the  luouarch  i^i  aur- 
founded  by  his  connsellors  and  servants 
(I  Ki;i^:s  xxii.  19.  Job  i.  (1);  who,  being 
hotits  m  numherj  worsliip  around  his  tliroue, 
hearkening  nnto  tbe  voice  of  his  word,  and 
execute  lii^  >  omniniultuent:-,  —  iiince  they 
excel  in  vtrengtli  { IN.  eiii.  \'J — -^l). 

Having  givt  n  the  general  iiUu,  we  leave 
particulars  for  the  reader's  own  study;  add- 
ing, however,  one  or  two  rLinarks  : — ^Ve 
ninst  ciuvl'ullv  ili.uin}.:uish  bi  i\vt-«  u  the  He- 
brew and  tlif  .lewirli  loin  Liition  on  this  sub- 
ji ct  —  the  old  vii-v,  ulii.  li  hus  now  hwn  -i  i 
forth,  and  liie  new  uoctrine  us  iiuporttnl  into 
Judaism  after  the  exile,  from  the  Zoroaster- 
cyuUdaic  philn^nphy.  From  the  lattci  Hl<J^e 
the  distinctiuu  between  good  aud  bud  angels 
-~  their  qualities,  Ihnctions,  rank,  naiues; 
forming  n  celeatial  and  deinoniaciiJ  hierartl.\ ; 
becoming  a  sort  of  Judaical  polytliei»m  i  and, 
like  all  polytheisms,  interfering  with  the  dno 
recognition  of  the  sole  Creator  and  Preserver 
of  the  universe. 

The  reference  to  llie  celestial  hierarchy,  iu 
Uie  New  Testament,  is  sparing  and  orea* 
sional.  Paul  speaks  of  the  »ecoM«l  coTnin?? 
of  Jc»ns  (  1  Thcss.  iv.  10)  as  taking  pinoe 
with  *  a  voice  of  an  archanger  (so  the  words 
mil  in  the  Gre<k);  which  may  mean  an 
angelic,  that  i^,  a  celestial  voice,  —  teaching 
nothing  as  to  the  existence  of  archangels, 
except  the  genend  sjjrt ml  nf  a  1>.  !ii  i  therein, 
Au  angel  of  Jehovah  appeared  to  Jusepli, 
Mary's  htisbsnd;  also  to  Mary  herself,  as 
well  as  to  Kli/abeth  (Matt.  i.  20;  conip. 
Luke  L 11, 10, 20 ).  Iu  Luke  L  1 U,  the  augel 
tints  annoimces  himself,  — '  I  am  Gabriel, 
that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God;'  —  words 
wliich  may  aid  us  tfivranl  a  ri'^lit  coiiccption 
of  our  Lord's  language  ill  AIuU.  wni.  10, 
where,  of  little  children,  he  says  —  '  Their 
angels  do  always  beliold  the  fucc  of  my  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  iieavcn.'  As  willi  Gabriel 
it  was  a  token  of  very  high  rank  and  dignity 
to  stand  before  the  face  of  Goil,  so  the  high- 
est members  of  the  heavenly  host  —  those, 
tfiat  is,  who  were  eonstMitly  befofe  the  throne 
of  God,  serving  him  day  ujid  ni^lii  —  had 
the  ofBce  of  guoxiUng,  protecimg,  aud  guid- 
ing the  young ;  —  a  very  impressive  and 
beautiful  way  of  describing,  esp<  ( iaJly  to 
Uiti  Jewish  mind,  God's  peculiar  care  aud 
kind  providence  over  the  young:  eomp.  Pa. 
xxxiv.  7.  Gen.  xxx.  1,  2. 

ANISK  (a  Greek  word  in  English  letters), 
on  odorous  plant,  not  unlike  fennel.  Its 
fruit  is  employed  medicinally  as  a  carmina- 
tive,   ii  was  fonncrly  used  for  condiments* 
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or  BeR.«oniii?.  With  xhe  Greeks,  it  was  a 
cx>ar80  coDunoD  article  of  food,  »ncli  a» 
gmiiio  now ;  whence,  in  Matt  xxSaL  23,  it 
is  spoken  of,  to^ellier  with  mint  and  ciun* 
mia,  as  a  nearly  worthless  ibiug,  on  which 
flit  Phari:»et:3  were  careful  to  pay  titlies, 
while  they  neglected  *  the  wet^tier  mai- 
ters  of  tlw  law»«-jadgiiMBt,  mner,  muI 

ANNAS  (  TI.),  aJewisbhigh  priest, in  whoee 
period  (if  oHk    the  fifteenth  ycnr  of  the  roigii 
of  Tiberius,  A.U.  !W,  lUe  word  of  (jod,  accord- 
ktg  to  Ltike  UL  I  and  2,  euue  to  John  th« 
Tltp*'sL    Josophns  (Antiq.  xviii.  2.  1)  in- 
form a  us,  that  Cyrcuiuii,  the  imperial  rcpre- 
Mntative  in  Jodeft,  in  (he  dihty'Seventh  yeer 
after  CiBsar's  vict^iry  over  Antony  at  Aflliiin 
( A.D.  6  or  7),  having  deprived  Joazar  of  the 
high  priesthood,  apiKtinted  to  that  office 
Annas,  who  was  the  sou  of  a  ct-rlaia  Selh. 
The  office  was  held  by  Annas  till  the  death 
of  Angnstua  (A.D.  13),  whose  successor, 
Tiberius,  sent  (A.D.  14)  Buftis  to  be  proeo- 
rntor  of  Juilf «.    Rufus  nppoiutt^d,  in  place  of 
Annas  Ishuiael,  son  of  l'liiil>i,  who  in  a  Ut* 
tie  while  WM  forced  (A.D.  15)  to  give  plaee 
to  Elesznr,  son  of  Anna??.    AfttT  onp  rear  of 
office,  Eieazar  was  replaced  by  Simuu,  son 
of  Camithos,  wluk,  in  his  tura,  was,  in  a 
(wfivf  innnth.snpprspded  by  Joseph  Caiaphas, 
bou  Hi-law  of  Annas.    The  latter  remained 
in  office  till  A.D.  86,  tad  i«  mentioned  by 
T,uke  in  conjunctiun  with  Atmas.    The  fol- 
lowing, then,  are  the  high  priests  from 
Asttts  to  Ctiepbae :  — 

Annas  ...  A.D.   7  1  .S;mon  A.1>.  16 

labmael         14  I  GalaphM  17) 
Blaewr  ••«#•<•••  15  | 

Now,  tlie  flitaenth  of  Tiberioa  was  A.D.  88 : 
thus,  Ihf-n,  it  in  flr  ar  that  onp  of  the  hipjh 
pri<>''ts  uifiitioiii  il  by  Luke  wa<*  in  ilic  olVue; 
for  )io  lu-M  iliut  oftice  flpom  A.D.  IT  to  ;{(]. 
But  Iiuki>  jiflinns  tluit  Annn«<  was  firi>'^t 
as  well.  Now,  tliut  Auucui  woh  aiivc,  luxi  in 
a  public  reco^'iiiseil  oflice,  alkor  k.T>.  28,  is 
clear  fr  nn  tl  *'  Hiet,  that  Jesus  was  first  lod 
to  Annus,  who  sent  him  to  his  son-in-law 
Oeiaphes  (JohnsvilL  18,  24);  whenoe  we 
livim  tliat  Anna**  had  h'v^h.  if  not  supreme, 
powiir.  But  it  was  customary  fur  those  who 
had  held  die  oflee  of  high  prieet  to  retain 
the  title.  Indeed,  they  acted  corijohitly  with 
the  reigning  high  priest,  —  serving  as  iiis 
mVelitQte  and  repreeenlatiTe,  and  eombiniug 
with  himself  to  form  tlie  coiim  il  of  .state  or 
cabinet, — whenee  it  is  that  Annas  and  Cai*- 
plias  are  mentioned  conjointly  by  Lnke.  The 
tlirce  intervening  high  priests  are  not  named 
by  the  evangelist,  probahly  because  he  con> 
aidered  it  enough  to  mention  the  two  extreme 
ones,  sinc«  the  others  were  of  l^ss  considera- 
tion, their  period  of  office  being  Teij  ahort ; 
or  because  tliey  were  dead. 

Five  sons  of  Annas  came  to  the  dit^nry  of 
high  priest:  the  ln<t  of  whom,  nays  .ltt<-e- 
phus,  *  was  bold,  and  very  insolent.  He 


assembled  the  Sanhedrim  of  jadgea,  aoA 
brought  before  them  the  brother  of  Jeaaa* 
who  was  called  Chriet,  whose  (Ote  brodieif  a) 

name  was  James,  and  some  of  his  com- 
panions ;  and  when  he  ha<l  formed  an  acca- 
sation  against  them,  as  breakers  of  the  Ihv, 
he  delivered  them  to  be  stoned'  (Antiq.  xx. 
0.  1).  TluH  is  ft  remarkable  tcstiiii  my  to 
the  historical  truili  of  Christianity  :  the  »- 
Cher,  as  it  falls  from  the  pen  of  one  who  tra* 
not  A  Christian,  inadrerteutly  juul  rn  p*t»- 
$ani.  it  should  be  mentioned,  however,  thai 
Lardnar,  and  other  '  learned  men,  of  good 
jnilcnnenf,'  hftTc,  i>roT)ably  withont  snlTirient 
reason,  pronounced  this  passage  an  inteipo> 
lation. 

The  reader  will  have  seen  that  the  ofTlre 
of  high  pri«»t  was  now  not  hereditary,  nor 
for  life,  hot  depended  entirely  on  die  win  of 
the  Roman  officers.  Indeed,  in  the  seventy 
years  which  preceded  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, there  were  not  fewer  than  twenty- 
six  high  priests,  only  oiM  Of  wbotU  reiamMl 
t)ip  f.nice  till  liis  (h  iith. 

ANUlN  riNG  (L.  uiUng)^  a  custom  which 
was,  and  is  stUl,  spread  tbjoi^hout  the  Raa^ 
of  pourinp  or  rubbiiiff  scented  oils  on  per- 
sons, in  token  of  respect  or  gratitude.  There 
is  a  close  resemblance  in  regard  to  anatoms 
of  anointing  betwen;  fl  ••  F.^cyptiiins  atid  iho 
Hebrews:  the  latter  appear  to  have  bor- 
rowed ftom  die  former;  and  dierefore  n 
brief  statement  of  some  usages  anions;  tl:e 
Egyptians,  will  thrpw  light  on  the  practices 
of  the  Hebrews. 

Anoii  tinj?  was  an  es.-;ential  part  of  the 
ceremony  used  at  the  coronation  of  a  king. 
The  aeuiptnree  represent  the  deities  theni* 
selves  officiating  on  the  occasion,  and  thus 
convey  an  exalted  notion  of  the  esteem  in 
which  monarchy  was  held  in  Egypt  But, 
whether  anointed  by  gods,  or  their  vicars,  the 
priests,  a  duly  aj^pointe^I  km>*  w. is  honoured 
with  the  title,  —  '  tije  unoiuUid  of  the  gods.* 
Willi  the  iij/yptians  as  with  the  Jews  (Exod. 
\xviii.  41),  tli»-  investitnre  to  any  •mr'^tl 
othee,  as  iliat  of  king  or  priest,  wiu>  cou- 
finned  by  anointing;  and,  aa  die  Jewidi 
lawjjiver  menfionn  tlie  ceremony  of  pouriiiq 
oil  upon  the  head  of  the  high  priest  after 
he  had  put  on  hia  entire  dreas,  so  die  Egyp* 
tiftiH  reprt  scnl  the  anointiu<<  of  ilo-ir  pri- 
and  kings,  after  they  were  attired  in  their 
robes,  widk  the  cap  and  crown  on  their 
Ih'ikI.  The  Egyptians  anointed  also  the  ala- 
tues  of  the  gods.  Anointing  was,  moreover, 
the  ordinary  token  of  welcome  to  guests ; 
and,  in  Egypt  no  less  than  in  Judea,  tlie 
expression  —  '  anointed  with  tli*»  oil  of 
gladnchs,'  was  fully  understood.  A  servant 
attended  every  guest,  and,  when  he  had 
seated  himself,  anointed  )ms  head.  This 
wa«  one  of  the  chief  tokeui>  of  weloonie. 
Tlx-  ointment  waa  aweet-aoented.  The 
Fizypliuim  were  very  partial  (n  the  u-  r  of 
iiiit»  luxury.     The  odorotis  oil  wae  con* 
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|UB«d  Mumetimet  in  «d  dabwter,  tonie- 

liBM  in  n  ]>orrf)Hio  Tose ;  and  so  »troug 
wa.4  the  odour,  tluti  it  hw  beeu  kuown  to 
Tft&in  its  »c<-iit  fur  seveni  htutdred  yean. 
Onp  of  the  alabaster  vases  iu  the  museum 
ftt  Alnwick  Castl*'  hol*l<  some  of  this  unrii  tit 
oiutnu'Bt,  which  is  bAid  to  retain  its  ofluur, 
lium^  it  is  now  betMen  two  and  llm-c  thou- 
«ait<l  T»?ars  <il<l.  Nor  waa  anointing  coutiiH  tl 
•o  the  Living ;  Uie  dead  were  anointed,  in  afiec- 
tienftte  ranemb ranee  and  regret,  by  bere«Ted 
surrj-.  ir-.  Th--  lieatl  even  of  the  bandaged 
mommj,  and  the  ca»e  which  contained  it, 
vere  anoinied  witib  oQa  mi  preeiom  0101- 

The  cuvtam  of  anointing  seems  to  owe 
te  origiB  to  conaideratioTO  connected  with 

bealth  and  comfort;  for.  in  hot  climateit,  tiie 
eraporaiion  from  the  body  ia  ao  great  aa  lo 
be  ciffeu!<^ivc,  requiring  to  be  eottnteneted 
by  aweet- smelling  odours,  and  sometimea 
proves  9o  fxrf-i-iWe  an  to  make  the  skin  in- 
jorion^lT  dry,  and  lo  interfere  wiUi  iLe 
inaenatble  peraptration,  rendering  some  In- 
briralinfT  i^nVi^tnnr^  hnth  nst  ful  and  plpti'sant, 
PIea:»are  and  utiiity  were  in  this,  as  in  oUier 
easea,  reeommended  by  the  sanrtiona  of 
r»^i_'inn,  wt  H  ft*^  lif>nonred  by  the  obser- 
▼ances  of  private  Ufe.  Ilenoe,  agreeable 
ima^  are  in  Scriptnra  borrowed  ftotn  the 
pr*riiee9  of  anointing.  It  wns  no  siii.i!! 
picaaore  that  these  commtmicated.  — '  Oint* 
neat  and  perfttme  rejoice  the  heart*  (Prov. 
nrii.  9).  Brides,  after  having  been  washed, 
were  anointed  (Ezek.  xvi.  9).  It  was  con- 
sidered an  indispensable  part  of  the  pre- 
paration of  the  person  fur  rare  and  great 
fMTcasions  (Ruth  iii.  3.  -1  Hmu.  xir.  2). 
Anointing  was  acrounted  among  the  higli- 
«at  hmtrioa  with  the  J«wa»  if  it  waa  not  also 
ri^^k^ni^d  amnn^  the  tii»ce«<«!irie<«  fif  lifi'  : 
bence  it  is  set  in  compiiriskm  even  with  '  a 
food  name'  (Eeelea.  viL  1).  Aa  being  a 
•ourcf  r>f  (^njoyment,  nnointin^  \fan  omitted 
during  a  season  of  moiuming,  but  gone 
tittviifh  aoon  aa  erer  Uie  grief  had  oomo 
It  au  eud  (2  Sam.  xii.  20;  xiv.  2.  Dan. 
M,  8).  It  was  cnst^maiy  to  anoint  the  beard, 
tfie  hair  of  Aa  head,  we  limbs,  especially 
the  face  ;  also  the  cl'.tlics  and  the  bed ;  and, 
wtien  the  intention  was  U>  show  to  any  one 
a  distinguished  mark  of  respect,  ilie  feet  were 
Muialed.  Tlie  nick  were  anointed  in  the  hope 
of  dieir  being  thus  restnrrtl  to  health  (James 
T.  I-l).  Sought  for  as  a  iin  dicine,  anoint- 
ing' was  also  regarded  as  a  protectiim:  hence 
shields  were  anoint*^^-!  f  -I  S  un.  i.  21).  Corpses 
were  also  subjei  u  d  iu  auoiuting.  Priests, 
prophets,  and  kings,  were  consecrated  to 
their  office  by  anointing;  and  eveti  \h>^  vf<?- 
aela  wnployed  in  the  service  of  the  tabeT- 
unde  were  anointed  before  they  were  nsed. 

The  an  -'iuiu.'  "jII  v.is  ^omeiimr-  siiii]'!'-, 
sometimes  compound.  Olive-oil,  spikenard, 
myrrh,  caasiay  iec,  were  employed.  The 
tidier  prepaMtiona  wcm  wry  eoaily,  and 
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enjoy.  <1   liy  only  die  rich  and  limrfoua 

(Aiuo.-*  vi.  (/).  J'rin<  r$  had,  as  wardrobes, 
so  repositories  of  prepared  uagnenta  (Is«. 
mix.  2).  These  oils  were  a  regular  artide 
of  trade,  held  and  sohl  iu  vases,  —  alabaster 
boxes,  —  which  were  well  fitted  to  preserve 
the  odour.  The  preparing  of  tliesc  unguents 
required  mtich  skill,  and  became  tlie  work 
of  ;i  sj>ci  iiil  c1h>.s  f  r.xod.  XXX. '^'i,  EccleS* 
X.  1.  Nell.  ili.  fc  j.  A  very  precious  oil  — 
tlie  holy  oil  —  was  used  in  the  aenrioe  of 
the  tabemat  lL',  and  iini,'lit  not  be  put  to  any 
ordinary  purposes  vl^^o<''«  *xx.  JW,  »eq.f 
xxxT.  15 ;  xsxTiL  S9.  Nmnb.  It.  16). 

ANON  (T.  hi  one  mcntrnt)  rqnivnlrnt 
to  the  common  words  immeduUelyf  UutanUy, 
The  Greek  original  eorreaponda  with  otur 
direct' u,  and  is  translated  by  uli  iilijhlii  inf, 
forthtctthf  immediatehj  butt  in  Mark  L  UU, 
by  diis  word  anon,  when' erer*  ia  prefixed* 
as  '  ever  and  anon,'  or  '  anon '  is  repeated,  tlie 
meaning  is,  now  and  thoiif  or  now  — now» 
or  from  time  to  time. 

*  Have  yi»  v.  n  tin.'  morning  »ky, 

When  fli.'  [ifi  OH  high} 

WIk'h,  aiioa,  mmw  purple  ray 
Givi^  a  eAtiiple  of  the  (lav; 
Wbeo,  ttuou,  the  lark  on  wing 
■trives  to  soari  and  atnins  to  rfng?* 

Phillips. 

ANTICHRIST  (O.  opposed  to  fVi/ ;../).  rmy 
power  or  tnflaence  which  subverts  the  aiuia 
of  Christ  8aeh  is  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
according  to  its  etymolog}-.  Its  specific 
scriptural  application  may  be  learned  from 
the  instances  iu  which  it  is  applied.  Its  use 
is  confined  to  two  EpisUes  of  John*  In  tha 
first  (ii.  18),  it  i>  ili  clnri  d,  that,  even  fh*^n, 
there  were  mtuiy  mitichrtsts  prevalent ;  and 
dieir  exiatence  is  given  as  a  fwoof  of  Uio 
ncfir  npproncli  of  the  rTpcrtcd  H«>cond  ap- 
pearance of  Christ.  The  train  of  thought 
which  the  writer  pnrsaea,  leads  na  to  tho 
coTK  hi'jion.  t!iat  ilie^e  anri<  hri'^t.^  were  — 
the  love  of  the  world,  and  the  things  that 
were  in  the  world ;  whieh,  aa  eomprisimr  low, 
Rensuid  afTt'ciitjiis,  ns  well  as  iduladDUs  pnu  - 
tices,  was,  in  agrcemeut  witli  the  general 
dootrine  of  Scripture,  incompatible  iridi  the 
love  of  tlie  Father,  and  the  service  of  his 
Son.  Accordingly,  Uie  apostle,  in  the  twenty- 
second  verse,  expressly  declares  antichrist 
to  be  the  denial  of  tlie  Fatlicr  and  the  Son ; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  n,'nunciati«"ii  "^^f 
Christiiiiiiiy.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  UurtI 
vers<>  I'f  thr  l'<urth  chapter,  where  antichrist 
i.s  (li-tiii(  (l  to  be  even'  spirit  tliuf  fimfcssetli 
not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  tlie  fletdi ;  in 
which,  reference  seems  to  be  made  apeoiallj 
to  tliaf  theorising  spirit,  whidi,  m  i-iiiL'  at  an 
early  period,  asserted  that  Jesus  was  a  man 
in  appearance  only,  and  gvre  occasion  even* 
tually  to  sonip  forms  of  th*-  i-  l-  j'  'H-*  philoso- 
phy whieh  bora  the  name  of  Gnosticism,  —  so 
eaily  did  *  the  mditnenia  of  this  world  *  beffia 

10  eomipt  die  pure  doetiine  of  heavvo.  The 
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Mine  inHuence  is  r»  |>niv.Ml  in  tli*-  s.  venrli 
r^r^if  i»f  .lolit/s  second  Leu»  r  ;  wii.  if  those 
who  deny  tliul  Jesus  I'hrisi  i»  cume  in  lUe 
fle&h  are  itrHi^mi«<l  '  •!<  i-etver»  aiid  anti* 
cbns(».'  Tli'  V  lire  sunl  to  In'  nmiificiis; 
were  the  <»iti<iiiaU»rs  and  prtirons  uf  tLo 
Onosti«  pUiloaupliy. 

'!  h-'  vt'O'  lorin  finv^ticism  pxhibit"-  the 
ori;^iu  of  Uiene  tirror<».  ll  !»i};inlit'.s  knouunj; 
•ltd  tu  followers  were  fwnous  wliose  aim 
and  boHsi  ii  v\u>  r^*  kiiow  f \<  iy  ili^nj^  in  a 
derp«r  »en^  thiui  r«.  vclaUim  hud  dti»cJuM;df 
OT  onlinaiy  Christian*  eouid  mttmn  to.  The 
Gl)<>>li<'3  \v>  If  uiolal'T*  "f  tin  iiiti  ili  cl.  'I  h«'y 
Btruve  to  iHtUom  the  deep  UitUK:*  uf  Gud. 
They  were  not  cont«it  ti»  receive  HoA'h  trulh 
as  niud<'  known  hy  his  Son,  ttnh'ss  ll;<v 
roidd  hrinu'  il  ni'.o  at  cordnnce  Willi  lljeir 
pi«  rau»':.'plit»u>,  and  iiiiike  it  a^l^weraWe  lo 
their  pliiiovupUical  prucoses  aud  Uu-orenis. 
Fiict!^  WtTP  nn;i' ivjiijil'!"  till  they  were  con- 
formed to  tltLOi-y:  liif  g.>-i>«,l  must  bend  to 
the  world.  Kveti  Uotbe  hm  disallowed  this 
■piril: — 

*  How  ?  when  ?  &nd  whrrc ':   The  GoiU  giro  DO 
reply; 

Rwp  lo  brt-tiust,  and  nevf  r  ask  thi-  wAy.' 

ANTlOCil  (0.  retistaiice),  u  large  and  fa- 
mmia  Syrian  city,  lyinff  on  the  river  Orantee, 

at  tlio  noith'  iu  i-xtr.  uiitv  uf  Mon-  Casius. 
towards  the  uorth  eml  of  the  line  of  coast 
wlikb  forma  tiie  eastern  boiititkry  of  ihe 
MediterruJU'itn  Scu,  Tin'  y]n^•t^  wu,  foiiiidf,! 
by  tlie  Neo  Nyrioa  kisig,  ^^ekncas  Micuior, 
800  A.C.  and  wu!*  oi)lnrKt>d  by  some  of  his 
CneoeBSors.  Id  ilf  ^  l.nsiiau  pi  i  i(  d.  ii  burc 
the  name  al>o  of  I  In  oj»oit.4.  it  wiu*  the  re- 
siticuce  of  ibc  hyri<ui  kiu};!<,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  the  itomait  pmoousnls  of  Syria. 
In  tJie  time  of  it««  f)'.i<-f  j»ro>i>erity.  It  wan  so 
large  and  celt  hi  uu  d  a.^  to  he  iirconnced  the 
third  city  in  the  M-orld  —  lh>iuf  and  Al«x- 
audria  havint^  tin-  ju.  f.n-iu  »-.  Many  Jews 
were  settled  in  it,  who  were  utuhT  a  iciud  of 
pmidnit.  its  inhabitants  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  bein^  .^ivi  n  to  ^^^'f  i:iniil-,'en<  e.  In 
Its  vicinity  was  a  celt  brat* -d  hutr«l  throve, 
deamninated  Daphne,  saered  to  Apollo ;  also 
ecvtn  nniu  r»il  hatli-.  %vliirh  pnint  m  ihe  vid- 
caoic  nature  of  the  place:  indeed,  in  I^^^» 
ma  oartbqnake  diere  destroyefl  Af  KH)  perM>n8. 
The  place  (now  cnlh  d  AntnkiA)  ]\(h  in  a 
beautiful  and  fertde  Tallcy.  about  ten  utiles 
long  anil  five  broful,  tlirough  whioh  urns  the 
Orootes,  from  tlie  inoutli  uf  wliich  the  rily 
is  distant  twenty-three  niile».  It  lies  about 
tliree  hundred  miles  from  JernHsIem.  'I  he 
elimate  is  pleasant  tad  good.  The  ]»respnt 
phice  does  not  cover  more  than  a  tii'rd  ]>art 
of  tlie  space  occupied  by  tlie  Riieieni  city. 
^nMgatOVhich  leu4ts  to  Aleppo  Kiiil  heiira 
the  name  of  Pan].  Amnn;;  tJie  MoMh-ni 
Itto&ttineuts,  the  highly  reverenced  zrave  of 
Joseph,  Mary's  hnaband,  is  worthy  tif  noliee. 
Thf  plMf^t'  i<f  inipnttnru-f*  in  the  hi--l<>ry  of 
ChiisLiauity.    litre  the  disciple*,  of  Lhiiai 


werf  flr>it  railed  Chri'^tlHii*. ;  and  fl  nnriTerons 
church  was  fornu'd  In-ie,  eousi^itiiiu  of  eon- 
veitk  frotn  Ilexilu  ui^ni  and  Judaisnn  (  Ads 
xi.  Itt— tiU).  Tl:.  h-  prl•^hyte^  wa-  Hurnabiu*, 
wh(t  w«-i  ^*  lit  thtiiuT  hy  the  mother  rhnrr  h 
ill  Jeni-tdcui.  Uaitiiib.ib  and  Paul  —  wlio 
uIm)  re  idi'd  in  Antio<-h  some  time  —  nuado 
froni  ihis  |darr  «pv  lul  niissicmary  journey*, 
in  Older  to  spread  the  gospel  in  As^ia  Minor, 
elose  on  whieh  Anttorh  lay,  rentmin^r  to  that 
pluet-  from  time  lo  thne  (Arts  xi.  HI — iiG  ; 
xtin  1,  ncf.,-  xiv.  It/,  sry. ;  xv.  U'l;  x>iii. 
a*^,si^.).  • 

Tin  le  was  another  .^iitioch,  called  '  An- 
tioeh  in  Pn^idia'  (AriM  xiii.  14).  Pi^uii* 
wa<t  in  Asia  Minor,  lyinj;  between  Pamphylui 
(wliich  ran  adcin;:  the  Mediterratieaa  Se* 
to  the  north- we.«t  of  Cyprus)  and  isAurta, 
on  the  uorthetti  Hide  of  Tanrus  Mons.  Thin 
Aniiueli,  oiuMiially  n  free  city,  was  under 
the  doiiMiiion  uf  the  Romans,  and  ^ua  raised, 
by  the  tiHinc  uf  Cwsarea,  to  be  the  metropolis 
of  the  provinee.  Paul  went  thither  on  his 
fir^?  jo'imey,  if'^-ethf^r  with  Barnabas,  and, 
preucmii'?  liie  };o>|»tl  with  earnest  eloquence, 
founded  in  Antioch  a  (.'hriHtian  chnreh.  Tho 
Jews,  however,  raise*!  llie  city  rvMiiiist  the 
apoiitle»,  who  were,  in  eoDi^'^uence,  com- 
felled  to  qoH  the  pbtee  (Aets  xiiL  14,  aef . 
AO.  H  Tim.  iii.  m. 

ANTXOOBUS  (G.  op/wHaU),  the  name 
borne  bv  thirteen  prinees  who  ruled  ovor 
Syria  from  B.C.  '.ili.  to  B.C.  lii.  Tin  y  are 
generaJly  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  the 
SeleacidjBD.  Their  kingdom  eventaally  aank 
into  the  empire  of  Rome.  Tliere  are  allu- 
siou»  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  Old  Testament 
Apocrypha,  to  some  of  tliese  rulers ;  on 
wiiich  account  we  beto  giva  few  leadiiiig 
furtH  eonceniinj?  tlvTn. 

On  tho  ill  luh  I >t  Alexander,  miiinamed  the 
Great,  hi^  h  Lnimg  ^'enerala  proceeded  to  se- 
cure, eiieh  for  hiin  >  If,  -iirh  n  portion  of  his 
md^  (er's  empire,  and  of  the  wori«l  at  large,  as 
he  could  seize  and  retain.  Ptnlerov  took 
^t•^•>ilMl  of  Ej^ypt,  an«i  hfonTne  the  fnutnh  r  of 
a  ityiiM.-<ty.  beleueua,  another  general,  made 
himiireif  master  of  larfte  portions  of  Ana. 
TlsT'Swifi','  )iiin'-i  If  into  his  im<-ieiit  stitnipy 
of  liubjltin,  he  defeated  the  Medo-Peraian 
troops,  in  the  year  B.C.  819 ;  whence  is  dnted 
^\luit.  in  (ireeian  hi.'-tory,  it*  termed  the  era 
of  the  beleucida».  Supported  by  the  conso- 
quetiees  of  this  victory,  be  aoon  became  mas- 
ter of  the  vast  cotintncs  which  are  boumlsd 
by  the  rivers  Oxu»,  ludus,  and  Kuphrutc^; 
and,  reviving  Alexander's  idea  of  a  nnivental 
empire,  he  invaded  Indian  and  penetrated  SS 
far  aM  the  GnTiTe<.  Kventmdly,  he  made 
Syria  the  seat  of  liig  gnveriiiueut,  and  An- 
tioeh  the  capita]  of  his  widely  extendied 
dominions.  In  the  madnefls  of  his  JTml  iti  n, 
he  tunieil  his  desire  of  conquest  westward, 
and,  invading:  K.iipope,  was  aaaassinsled. 

.\iiti' ■fliM -  I.  -nniiinicd  Srhr  f>-avit>ur). 
the  Hon  of  St'ieucus,  was  his  sucoeasof 
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(379— tiGO.  A.C.).  He  is  not  mtutionea  in 
Holy  Writ ;  ikt  is  iuy  oue  of  ll»e  Sflencida 
btmt  Antiochus  ViLL  to  Auuoclius  XUI.  Uie 
lattor  of  wbom  was  «  eoaoemporary  of  Pom> 
pcT,  and  the  last  of  the  race.  TIk-  oiik  t  six 
{from  AniiodiiUd  U.  to  AuUocItu^  MI.)  are 
■Uo^ed  to  oidier  in  the  propheoiM  of  Daaiel 
or  in  Mii«  <-uli»  o?',  and  uiii!>t,  from  their 
posiuoo,  M  well  «a  Uieir  powers  b«V9  ex* 
«nad  ft  fl^raat  inflaraee  over  Jewish  aAdEB. 

Anliorhua  II.  (260 — 240,  A.C.)  son  Mid 
surr^jt'sor  of  Autiochus  I.  bore  the  surname 
of  GW,  wliich,  to  the  ears  of  a  Christiau, 
aooadSBflliockiu^ly  offensive  title,  but  which 
may  wn-e  to  sho'W  the  reader,  that  tlie  word, 
ainoug  liv&ihen  people,  had  no  very  sacred 
or  lofty  import.  He  carried  on  the  war  witli 
Ptol-'ir  V  Plaladelphns  nf  Eurypt.  wliif  li  lie  had 
receiveii  from  hU  father,  whicii  proved  dila- 
tory and  prejiidioial,  rad  which  he  wee  f^iA 
to  t<»rai;iKito  bynmrr}  in>^  Bcrt  tuot\  (lnueht^T 
oC  bis  opponent ;  repudiating,  for  that  pur- 
ipo^e,  his  wife  LiM>diee,  and  giving  prefer' 
fiice  over  her  son  Ui  the  fn-t  bom  of  the 
new  espousals.  Within  two  ^etxnt  however, 
Piulemy  dien.  when  Laodiee  is  retailed,  her 
SOB  rsinstated  in  his  rights*  and  Bereuioe 
arid  her  Aou  ba»e]y  murdered  at  Daphne, 
Dot  far  from  Antioch.  Laodiee,  however, 
•NMilduot  forget  the  faithlessness  of  herhus- 
buid.  whom  she  put  to  di-.tth  by  poison. 
litrtvn  axe  some  of  tlie  fnghU'ul  iniitances  of 
Tillainy  and  revenge  which  darken  the  page 
o*"  !:i»trirv'.  and  iii.iki-  the  study  of  it  at  least  of 
a  doubttul  tendency,  except  to  well-prepared 
nimds  (Dan.  ii.  id;  xi.  0). 

Aiitiorhus  III.  sunmmed  the  Grcnt  ('I'iQ — 
is ; ,  A.C.  Kw&s  brother  and  successor  of  i>elea> 
ros  ill.  urandson  of  the  prMediag  monarch. 
II iH  reitfii  rtllVoted  eonsiilerobly  the  relations 
of  l^aieditiie,  and  therefore  is  not  passed  in  si- 
lanre  (  Dan.  zi  10 — 10).  The  soft  and  luxu- 
riims  character  of  ilte  soTereijjrn  '!  Jlgypt, 
Pjiileioy  riidopat4>r  ^  father-lover V  awak«  ii*'<I 
iij  Aiitiorbiii  the  thoughtof  imdertukuig  a  war 
at^aiuHi  him.  Fortnne  at  first  favoured  him. 
litin^,  however,  bi'«f<'ii  nt  Kiiphift.  nrnr 
Gai/iL,  was  compelled  to  surrender  Cojie- 
Syria.  Phosnieia,  and  Palestine.  Theae  he 
trjv-d  V-  v.iin  to  rcrnvpr;  bnt,  n"^  fhp  rp-^tilt 
iti  \kii  viioxvi,  he  was  obliged  to  ackuowleilge 
Arsaees  II.  as  king  of  Partliia  and  Hyreania. 
On  his  rt'lnni  from  tliis  frxpt'ditioii,  wlii'fi 
had  taken  lain  to  the  borders  of  India,  and 
procmed  him  the  false  title  of  <7r0af,  he 
fi>und  the  stiitH  of  (hiii^f-*  in  F,c,'yi)t  so  aUi-ri-il 
as  to  think  it  safe  to  venture  on  another  war 
ainuost  that  eonntry,  in  which  he  reoovered 
bin  lo:it  liomininns  in  Syria.  The  R(»uiiuis 
now  undertook  tlie  guardianship  of  ttie  boy- 
mler  of  K?ypt ;  but  Antioehtis  held  his 
gTt«and  The  latttr  niaile  »n  expodiliou 
into  Asia  Minor,  ilur>i::,'  ^^hirh  Ins  own  do- 
mujioUi»  in  Syria  weri-  iiivaded  by  tli4  1-gyp- 
tiaa  general  Scopus,  who  rrcunqu<^r<;d  the 
dhiyatsd  Isada,  whisli.  however,  again  fell 


vndsr  the  power  of  Antioehtis ;  Soopss  being 

V  IT  ii';>^hed.  In  orrlnr  to  keep  tlif  Komans 
fruui  interfering,  Aniiochus  betrothed  his 
danghter  Cleopatra  to  the  Icing  of  Kgypr, 
rtoli  iiiy  Epiijlioneo,  agreeing  to  give  as  her 
portion  the  contested  provinces.  The  sge 
of  the  parties  postponed  the  marringe,  whieli, 
however,  took  phice  ;  wlicn  Antiorlui:*,  by 
his  conduct,  brought  himself  into  open  eol- 
lisinn  with  die  Baman^,  and,  nerrlecting  tlie 
advice  the  Cartliaginian  Iliinnibal,  who 
had  taken  refiigo  at  his  court,  wilh  s(trt>iy 
beaten  ;  till  at  last,  being  totally  ovfrthrown, 
he  lay  at  the  mercy  of  hi»  ronqnernrn,  wlio 
deprived  him  of  the  i>ri'r»?er  part  of  hi.s  do- 
minions. He  Hooii  tilu  r  pen>heil  in  a  popit* 
lar  tumult  He  acied  in  a  frieinllv  niann^r 
towards  the  J<  ws.  He  w;i.s  foilowcd  by 
Seleucus  IV.,  Philopater,  and  tlicu  b^  Au« 
tioehns  Epiphanes. 

Aiitioehua  IV,  took  the  siini;i!iif  of  /,';  ;(/»«- 
ncs  (illustrious),  which  his  conduct  cauiM>d 
the  men  of  his  day  to  change  into  that  of 
F.fiimones  (madman).  Havinp  been,  dcri'ig 
twelve  years,  a  hostage  at  itome.  lie  bad 
aeqnired  the  notions  and  manners  which  {.re- 
vaitett  in  that  city.  Hit*  bn)ther.  Seleuetre  IV. 
nnxion«?  to  Imv-  tin'  nid  of  Anlifichns,  tfave 
iu  tx«  Luxii^a'  iV^r  biiii  his  own  ann  iJemeiriua. 
Wliile  AntiochuB  wsa  on  hin  \  into 

Syria,  liis  lirothi  r  wns  murileied,  and  the 
tlirone  Keix^d  by  Helio<lom5,  whom  he  ex- 
pelled, atul  took  the  helm  of  stake,  170,  A.0* 
(Dnn.  xi.  'M  ). 

The  chief  instance  of  his  folly  was  the 
war  which  he  undertook  agidnst  retigious 
lil'crty.  He  fonnrd  tlio  iiiMino  jTiMict  of 
making  all  iiis  subjects  think  alike.  In 
order  to  toing  the  Jews  into  agreement  with 
his  heatlien  notions,  he  attempted  to  destroy 
tlieir  religion,  sihI,  by  his  illiberality,  raised 
up  against  himself  the  most  detetmined  re* 
si.Hianee,  not  only  in  Judea,  but  in  rernia 
( Dan.  xi.  20 — l.'i ;  vii.  H,  •.>()— 20).  A  crowd 
of  patriots,  however,  united  themselves  under 
the  Aamoneean  Mntlluu  ,  an  i,  ufi-  i  Lis  death, 
niider  tin-  lu  rnM'  Judas  Maccubieua;  and, 
after  a  long  and  severe  struggle,  wrested 
their  liberty  from  the  hands  of  Autiochus, 
vchn  p^tyow  after  ilifd  in  !"<  rsia,  li'uvini,'  la  the 
Jews  the  reuaembranoe  of  on  outrageous  ty- 
rant (Oan.  si.  97.  IMseci.— IT.  Dsii.iz.34. 

]  Ma<  r.  vi.  1.   2  Marr.  ix.)- 

Aniiochus  V.,  iriupator,  succeeded  (163, 
A.C.)  his  fatlier;  being  a  mere  boy,  under 
puurdiiinsliip.  Ilr  immediately  made  war 
on  Judea  (I  Maec.  vL  2  Mace,  xiii.),  but 
was  compelled,  by  the  stsis  of  his  domi- 
nions,  to  c<.me  to  a  peace  witlt  tlie  Jews. 
In  tiie  following  year  he  was  detliruued,  and 
pnt  to  deatli  by  Demetrius,  son  of  Seleneas 
Pliilopatt^r,  who  had  escaped  from  Home. 

Autiochus  VI. — sunianieil,  in  Josephus, 
God,  and,  on  coins,  iUustriuiis  Baechu$  —  was 
anu  of  vMexandor  Bulas,  who  had  slain  De- 
metrius in  hauls,  having  personated  the 
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imfortaiiAte  Eiipilor»  in  wbicli  fru  ul  li*  m^t 

with  «iipp<>rt  from  U»e  Jews  aiul  the  llonmiiH. 
Aiiuuihus  mauifested  a  frieutlly  disposiiiun 
towards  the  Jl'W;4,  aiid  treated  favourably  (he 
Maccabees,  Joiia  li an  and  Sitnou  (1  Mace. 
xi.  57),  who,  in  rcliiru,  conquered  fur  hun 
all  Uio  cotintry  np  to  Damaacus,  aud  rcn- 
dcffcl  liiin  oiluT  important  iierTices  (1  Marc 
XI.  00;  jdL  '41).  The  yoiu^  pcince,  huw- 
crer,  looii  tnlfend  dradi  the  hands  of 
his  fatlief  s  servant,  Tryphon,  by  wbom  hv 
had  been  put  on  the  thxone,  and  whom 
he  weA  Riceeeded. 

Autiochua  VII.  anmamed  SiJrtrs  f'ifarrj), 
ascended  the  throne^  having  overthiotni 
TzTphon.  At  ^  first  he  made  «  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Jewish  prince  Simon: 
•oon,  however,  he  imposed  on  Simon  severe 
conditions;  and,  when  the  latter  did  not  suf- 
ficiently observe  them,  he  sent  a  general  into 
.luilen,  wlio  WBH  beaten  by  Siniou's  son 
{I  Mace.  XT.  xvi.).  isot  long  uftir,  ^Uitiu- 
ehne  himeelf  hivaded  Paleetinc,  laid  siege 
to  Jenisrtlem,  and  was  nt'nr  taking  it  by 
storni,  when  he  deaifited,  probably  tlirough 
fear  of  the  Romans,  who  were  too  jealotie  to 
allow  any  rival  nonr  tlio  ibron*;  of  ilii  ir 
power,  ill'  uicordmgly  concluded  a  peace 
with  John  Ilyn  anus;  and,ineonjiuictiaiiwith 
him,  Antiochus  ma<U-  uii  i  xpcdhiou  against 
the  Parthiaiu,  which  coat  Lim  Lis  li(e  (lUO, 
A.C). 

This  brief  ondine  may  be  accounted  an 
average  specimen  of  tlie  kiud  of  details 
which  constitute  whwi  jmasesj  under  tlie  nauie 
of  hialory.  It  presents  scarcely  more  than 
onf  fentiirn  —  Jinmfly,  lb'-  juiliiotir  (  (iiiilur-t 
of  tlie  Jews  under  liir  Abuioim'an  priucts  or 
Maecsbees  —  which  the  lover  of  his  speoiea 
can  rpparil  witb  sntisfaction ;  and  cvi-u  lit  re 
he  is  compelled  to  r«gret  that  force  had  to 
be  misted  hf  tone, 

ANTIPATUIS  {G.),  a  cily  binlt  by  Herod 
the  Great,  named  after  his  father  Antipas, 
lying  in  Samaria,  in  a  frnitfid  Talley,  between 
Joppa  and  Ca^sarea,  about  ten  miles  from 
the  eea,  on  the  road  which  led  from  Jenwa- 
lem  to  Caesarea,  aud  which  al&o  led  to  Gali- 
lee.  Through  thb  place  Paol  was  taken 
wlicn  be  wns  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  Fehx 
at  Ca'.sui  i.  a  (.Vc  u  xxiii.  ^0,  sea.). 

ANTIQUITY  {h.Jhe  ctrndiiioii  belHg 
old)  is  a  word  which  occurs  but  onc»'  in  the 
Bible  (Isa.  xxiii.  7),  where  it  is  applied  to 
Tyre,  of  which  the  prophet  feproachfuUy 
asks,  —  *  Th  tbi'-  v(Mir  joy^iui  city,  wbose  au- 
ti4|ulty  is  of  ancient  days?'  Uius  uiiiircrtly 
bearing  testimony  to  the  very  early  origin  of 
Phctnii  ian  rivilisatioa. 

The  autiijuiUes  of  Tyre,  aud  other  ancient 
cities  and  nations,  are  lost  in  the  daritness 
of  periods  which  passed  awuy  before  liistory 
began  to  dawn.  The  teudmcy  of  recent 
investigation!>)  is  to  throw  hack  coni>idcrably 
the  age  of  tlie  world,  and  tlic  origin  of  human 
enlture;  while  the  extravagant  pretensions  to 


aniiq'jity  of  the  Indian  and  Chinese  <  Lrouo- 
h»gy,  have  for  some  time  Ih-lji  •  xpl.  -ltd. 

The  subject  of  auLimiiuvji,  luuiit^d  lu  ibe 
Bible,  embraces  whatever  relates  to  the  re- 
ligious, pulitical,  social,  and  domestic  life 
of  the   Hebrews,  aud   the  nations  coflk- 
nected  with  or  influenced  by  daem,  —  erezf 
tiling  which  tends  to  give  form  aud  pres- 
sure to  the  laraelitish  nation,  irom  as 
origin  to  its  destmetioii,  and  to  the  «uf  ▼ 
Christian  rhunh.    An  accurate  Inowb  iljje 
of  Biblical  antiquities  is  indispeu&abie  to 
a  divine,  ei«  he  can  eorreetly  expoand  tlic 
petu-ral  Srriplur.'s  to  others.    Godwyn  well 
remarks,  that  many  arc  strangers  to  Chriac 
and  die  apostles,  because  tliey  know  so  little 
of  Moess  and  Aamn.   From  the  Scriptun*8 
tliemselTes,  if  penised  carrfuHy,  the  intelli- 
gent studcmt  may  gow  iiU'unuation  on  Uie 
subject.   But  mnch  remains  which  tltey  do 
tint  and  cannot  teach;  for,  like  aP  bonk?* 
rtiuiLug  to  ancient  times,  they  contain  allu- 
sions, phraseology,  and  modes  of  tfaonglM  and 
speech,  which  an?  cither  imperfectly  or  u-it 
at  all  understood,  without  light  drawn  Iruiu 
Other  sooroes ;  the  more  so  ss  the  Hebrew* 
Were  not  u  litcrufy  jicijile,  Aiui  the  sa*'n»d 
peumeu  sought  rather  to  correct  errors  than 
to  aehiere  intelleetnal  renown.   Very  littto 
infiiiumtion  can  be  extriu-ted  from  healitru 
writers,  except  on  geographical  and  kindrrd 
snbjccts.    Herodotus  affords  a  litUe,  which 
may  be  of  service,  in  conjunction  with  dis« 
covcries  lately  nuub'  in  Kpptinn  8ntiqi»!ti»*« 
—  didOoverie?^  \vbii-li  luive  tlirown  iiuirh 
on  the   Biblical   rtcnnl. —  1  hv  y-ji^pl  uf 
JUrodotut,  by  John  Ken  rick,  M.A.  li*4l. 
Manners  and  Cuilvtn*  of  tlt€  Atickai 
faoM,  &y  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkmwim,  1887,  1641. 

The  study  of  Biblical  antiquities  probubly 
commenced  on  the  rettun  from  the  capuvity 
of  Babylon,  when  the  Israelites  most  hav« 
found  lunch  in  tlieir  sacred  writings  whicJt 
was  difficult  to  understand,  though  highly 
interesting  to  flieir  feehngs.  Uie  ideas, 
views,  and  observations,  which  resulted,  were 
taught  by  tlic  Jewiidi  doctors  for  many  c«n« 
turies  by  oral  couinumication,  which,  in  its 
course,  was  disfigured  by  ignorauce,  super* 
Blition,  iind  jirrjudice.  At  length,  in  the 
second  and  hubsequeut  centuries,  the  maX 
tradition^  ^vere  committed  to  writing  in  the 
Talmud.  This  yonrcc  of  information,  being 
traditionary,  must,  to  be  ol  any  service,  be 
used  with  greet  caution. 

.losophns,  in  tlie  first  century  of  our  era, 
wrote  two  works,  'I'he  Jewish  H'ar,  aud  the 
AniifuitUt  of  Iht  Jem  ;  which  contun  va- 
luable iiifomiation  in  relation  to  tlie  niui.u*  is, 
customs,  aud  opinions  of  his  own  and  pre- 
vious sges.  The  writings  of  modem  Jews 
present  ns  with  no  information  of  value; 
scarcely  any  sound  inlellcctual  activity  hav- 
ing, till  a  late  period,  existed  among  thein. 
Mendelssohn^  however,  opened  to  his  fellow* 
believers  a  new  era  of  thinking  and  writin|^ 
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wUA  hms  prepared  A«  «my  fcr  mcny  ▼«> 

ioable  prolmtioiii*.  The  pood  results  are 
te  jost  begmning  to  appear.  The  mrival 
of  IbMrs  vm  sot  wMMmt  its  good  dTectsoii 
this  sabject;  for  it  led  to  the  stndy  of  the 
dead  languages,  till  the  Kefoimatiou  called 
forth  the  cultiTation  of  the  long-neglectcd 
Hebrew  tongue.  Not,  however,  till  within 
the  last  c*"ntiin-,  hare  oricntnl  scholars 
bfXHight  fortlt  work»  displajiug  a  knoivledge 
«fBelii«w«nd  ChristiMi  antiquities,  ivhidi 
can  he  rerarded  as  pntisfartor>-  in  the  pre- 
Benl  adTRnced  state  of  general  scholarship, 

Tlw  stody  of  BiUicai  antiquities  hts 
rel\,  <\  thf  grent  <t  ni  l  fnmi  the  information 
of  weU-informed  travelh  rs  through  eastern 
iwinilin,  pMtiealarlT  Byria;  who  m  en- 
abled to  girc  a  trjh'rahlo  pirtnri"  of  what 
dHMe  lands  and  ttieir  iuliabitants  were  of  old; 
pwmwwtice  being  sstiODg  feature  in  tlie  ori- 
ental character.  Many  8nchw<^1l^  1  ive  been 
|»abU«hed:  amongst  the  most  Talntible  are, 
—  Shaw's  Trai^eU  in  Uarlaryaml  ibc  Leinnt, 
mtA  MtoTnefa  OhmvtHem  <m  various  Pas- 
sa^s  of  Scripture  :  we  must  add  an  invalua- 
ble work  published  by  Professor  Robinson, 
BKIioil  Remareket  in  Metthu,  1B41. 

Thf  earliest  treatise  cTprc^^lyon  this  nih- 
jeet  in  iunghjdi  was  written  by  T.  Godwyn, 
BJ>.:~il#baeff  oad  ^aron  ;  CivU  and  Ecele- 
finxfir  JI!tci  usi  d  Inj  the  Anci<  n1<i,  ubsi  rr>  ,I, 
kc  -iXo,  Hil-i;  a  popular  and  excellent  work, 
«Ueh  to^f  be  stUl  studied  with  adyantage. 
In  1721—5,  Thomas  Lewis  wrote  The  Anti 
tpnties  of  the  Hebrew  Jtrpiiblic  —  an  elaborate 
and  carefully  compiled  treatise.  A  work 
written  in  an  easy  style,  is  a  publicntion  by 
Dr.  Jennings,  entitled,  A  Course  of  Leetures 
on  the  three  first  Books  of  Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  1706.  Flsmys  iroflc(Dr.  A.Chu'ke's 
edirioii)  on  tlir  mnnners  of  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites, containing  an  account  of  the  pecu- 
liar cwtonis,  laws,  poliey,  and  religion  of  tfie 
Ianelitc5,  is  a  plpasitif^'  and  uscfnl  iiitroiluc- 
Hoai  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
En^kdi  Btndent  may  find  a  complete  treatise 
on  Biblical  .itjtiiju'ttii  s.  ]>y  John  Jiihn,  D,T).; 
fvprinbed.  Oxford,  1830,  and  London,  1S41. 
Those  idio  wish  to  enter  more  fully  on  the 
subject  ahould  study  the  original,  of  which 
tlT*  foregoing  is  an  abridgment.  A  rjir'  fully 
aiiJ  ■wTfil-written  work  may  be  founii  in  'Ilic 
Antiquities  of  the  Jews  from  authentic  sources, 
and  their  Customs  illuslntfi'tl  fnf  mnrlern  Trn- 
vels,  by  W.Brown,  D.D.  '4  vols.  8vo;  London, 
1920.  A  more  reeent  and  Tsliiable  work 
may  be  fnmid  in  A<'n,l/'tn>r<tl  f.,  rfurvs  on  the 
Jemish  Scriptures  and  Antiquities,  by  J.  (i. 
Pktftey,  B.D.  2  tola.  8vo;  Boston  (U.  S.), 
;  Wiley  and  Putnam,  London.  Many 
works  on  this  subject  hate  been  written 
by  Oeraan  tfieologians:  TTelon'n  Pilifri- 
wmge  to  Jerusalem  may  seno  ns  a  councct- 
ini?  link  l».  tween  Jewish  and  Christinn 
antii|uitie» :  ii  presents  a  picture  of  Judaism 
in  the  oentniy  which  praeeded  the  adTsnt 


of  the  Saviour.    The  English  translatioD, 

by  the  Rev.  Jnhn  KfTirick.  i-i  )t<  r,,j|i|»;iiii>'d  hy 
valuable  notes.  The  reader  may  consult 
with  advantage — Some  account  of  the  WriHnjfg 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  John,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  18;l5;  and  Some  account  of  the 
Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr,  by 
the  same;  Cambridge,  1H20. 

Till'  fir'^t  fr»'in'r!'1  tr^ntisr  prndnrcd  in  Fn«»- 
land  on  t  iiriMtian  itiiti<iui{y  whh  by  Joseph 
Bingham,  entitled,  I'he  Autiqmtiet  of  the 
Chri>l,tm  Church.  A  n*efiU  compendinm 
has  lately  been  published  in  this  coimtry, 
entitled,  A  Mantul  pf  Ckristkm  Antuf^Hee, 
by  the  Wv.  J.  E.  Riddle;  London,  )H39,— 
a  work  written  in  a  liberal  spirit  The  fol- 
lowing wiU  be  fonnd  good  mannds  fbr 
popular  instrm  tlnn  :  —  Carpenter's  Scriptu- 
ral Qeogmphif,  Outlines  (f  Sacred  History, 
from  tht  Crea^  of  ike  Wortd  to  the  De- 
struction qf  Jerutalem;  I^ndon,  Parker. 
Manners  and  Customs  mentioned  in  H»hj 
Scripture,  with  numerous  illustrations  ;  Lou- 
don, Parker.  Tlie  Manners  and  Customs  of 
thf  Jnrf,  and  nthcr  Xnlinns  mniiu>ih'il  in  the 
Bible;  an  excellent  little  work,  pitbliithed 
by  the  Beligiotts  Tract  Society.  Bible  Bio- 
graphy, or  //■  <r  thf  principal  Cha- 
racters q/'  the  Uid  and  New  Testament} 
London,  PRtfcer.  KiU^het  Svndaif  Book, 
by  Dr.  Kitto,  is  a  large  but  v.  ry  interesting 
and  well-written  work,  copiouijy  illustrated 
with  wood  cuts,  m ap;*,  &c.  The  same  anthor 
lias  ptiblished  The  History  of  Palistine,Jrom 
the  Patriarchal  Age;  Bluck,  Kdinburgh. 

The  sources  of  information  which  Pales- 
tiae  now  presents  re5(ppcting  its  antkinitu  >? 
are  vorion?,  nnd  of  dissimihir  vahio.  The 
language  thai  is  currently  spoken  by  the  na- 
tive population  is  not  essentially  different 
from  thnt  which  wns  employed  in  ancient 
times,  and  has  helped  to  preserve  the  names 
of  places,  rendered  Ae  identifieation  of  mo- 
de! 11  with  nnrirnt  'sitrs  less  diflicnlf,  nnd 
generally  has  been  favourable  to  the  cou- 
tinnance  of  die  line  of  transmission  nnbroken 
from  the  remote  past  to  the  present.  Mim- 
ners,  too,  and  usages,  whether  social,  civil, 
or  religious,  —  the  entire  circle  of  the  outer 
life,  as  well  as  tlic  inner  man,  made  np 
of  thoughts,  feelings,  and  desir»'s,  have, 
in  Palestine,  as  in  otlier  eastern  countries, 
a  pennanency.  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
makes  each  foUowiri;;  ngc  n  trnn«niitted 
image  of  that  which  has  gone  before;  aud 
so  unites  the  most  distant  generations  toge- 
ther by  the  strong  ties  of  n  fdijily  likeness. 
The  natural  featim;s  of  the  rouiitr}',  too,  re- 
main tmchanged,  and,  in  i^peaking  ttie  same 
changeless  language,  bear  cvidcncf  uu  lno 
grand  a  scale  not  to  be  impressive,  and  in 
too  minute  particulars  not  to  afford  satisfac- 
tion, that  these  hills,  mountains,  deserts,  aud 
plains,  nre  those  thnt  were  trodden  two  thou- 
bund  \ears  since  by  the  feet  of  him  who  died 
for  the  redemption  of  the  worid.  Every 
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thing  stands  in  the  i>osition,  and  with  the 
neittire  Iworiugs,  requiri.'d  hy  tlie  uairntivea 
of  the  Bible,  Thei-e,  on  the  cast  of  Jeru 
HRlem.  ill  its  right  spot,  ijs  X)k  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  quiet  Hiid  favourite  hmmt  of  the 
blPAsed  Jesus  and  his  npo»ilc»« ;  there  — 
down  on  the  western  side  of  tliiit  mount 
—  is  the  monrafbl  Garden  of  Geihseniane, 
Ktill  marked  by  its  ancient  olive-trees.  Jeru- 
italem  tiow,  as  of  old,  ii  seated  upon  hill^^, 
with  deep,  winding  ravinef*  atjd  di^staut 
mountains  round  ahout  il.  Kiu-h  iiuportont 
I>liuc  in  its  vicinity  may  Jm  vi't  traced:  — 
The  dark  vaU-  of  Cedron,  at  tlie  hase  i>f  Olivet; 
the  aneicnt  r<»ail  to  B«^tkauy,  by  which  llie 
fiavioiir  made  liin  triumphal  entry,  *  seated 
on  a  rnlt,  tlic  fi  al  of  im  ass;'  the  winding 
foof  p;uli,  liy  whit  h  Le  probably  walked  to 
vi^it  lii-  fii'  lid  La/anis  and  llie  sisters, 
M.irtlia  ii'iil  Mary.  Huletnn  tihjert.s  till  and 
surround  die  hnlycity;  surrod  assoriaiions 
duster  upon  the  brow  of  its  venerable  hills, 
and  teem  in  its  deep,  overshadowi  li  v.ill  vs. 
Beiica  are  even  fuiuid  of  the  old  tcuiple 
walls  —  cyelopean  wwkmanship,  which  may 
well  occaxioii  and  excuse  tlie  iulrnso  iiifp- 
rest  with  which  tliey  are  regarded  and 
watehed  by  the  earnest  eyes  of  Israelites, 
who  spend  t]i<  irlivr^  in  ]T'»5:rin!T  nut  prnycrs 
and  tears  auiid  the  d<<»olauous  ot'  tlieir  mother 
ctiuntry. 

Wlien,  h^^v^vpr.  yrr  pn«-^  from  tho';«»  nn- 
tnral  leuttire*  on  whi<  lj  the  tokens  of  same- 
ness and  antiquity  are  indelibly  impressed 
to  spots  consecrated  by  tradition,  wc  find  it 
nec«8aaJ7'  to  become  cautious,  if  not  scep- 
tiesl.  Thns,  — not  eontent  with  fixing  the 
h^cttlity  of  great  and  5i;Tiinl  rvi  nt'.  siu'h 
tlie  nativity  and  crncilixion,  —  tlie  monks 
deseemi  to  minute  partieolars,  whieh  were 
li;i'e-  likely  to  be  borne  in  remriiil  rani  p,  and 
so  throw  doubt  over  the  whole  of  their  aver<> 
m«nt«.  They  tfins  pretend  to  point  out  erery 
s]K>t  in  any  way  ronitccted  witli  the  death 
and  intcnneut  of  oiur  Lord.  1  hey  ahow  a 
flat  stone,  on  whieh  his  body  was  anointed 
f^ir  burial ;  a  pillur  of  st<»ne,  to  which  he 
wua  tied  to  be  bcoiurged ;  a  <  ell,  where  he  was 
confinpd  to  await  Uie  preparations  needfc) 
for  his  < nil  illxion  ;  tlip  place  where  his  i:iir- 
nients  were  ilivided  by  lot;  another  where 
he  was  derided ;  the  preeise  spot  where  he 
w.is  nailed  t<.  tlie  cross;  and  that,  nearby, 
where  Uie  cross  was  reared.  All  these  placea 
are  erowded  together  in  the  church  on  Cd* 
vary,  and  each  has  been  lionoured  by  the 
erection  of  an  altar,  as  have  also  the  places 
at  which  Christ  apiieared,  alter  his  resur- 
rection, lo  Mnry  .Ma-r^dalene,  and  ^^llry  his 
mother;  as  well  as  tlie  deep,  dark  pit  whence 
llie  true  cross  is  said  to  have  been  disin- 
terred. lli.H  inMnki«-h  guides  conduct  the 
traveller  down  tlie  street  ieodmg  Irom  I'ihite's 
honse  to  Calvary  —  the  f'ia  DuJorom,  or 
'  Way  of  Sorrow-,*  by  which  Chiiirt  went,  fn-m 
the  presence  of  the  unjust  judge,  to  the  plaec 


of  execution :  and,  along  this  route,  they 
show  the  bouse  of  Pilate;  the  arch  of  the 
Efice  Homo,  where  tlie  intimidated  governor 
exclaimed  to  the  multitude,  '  Behold  the 
man!'  and  the  wall  against  whieh  Christ 
reclined  when  weary  under  the  cross.  Here 
he  left  the  imprem  of  the  sbovlder  that 
touched  the  house;  there  is  the  spot  wlu  re 
Simon  llie  Cyrenian  came  to  give  him  aid  ; 
tlirii  occurs  the  house  of  Veronica,  a  noble 
lady,  who  came  ont,  and  wiped  the  sweat 
from  his  bn)W :  —  farthtr  on,  is  the  abode  of 
Lazarus ;  af^er  this,  that  of  Dives.  Positiw* 
and  unqualified  credulity  has,  beyond  a  ques- 
tion, had  much  to  do  with  the  orig;ination 
and  support  of  Ihsas  monkish  le^ei)(Uk  TImi 
stiperior  nf  tlie  convent  of  St.  Ssibn,  a  few 
miles  suulh  of  Jenisttleui,  the  ridiesl  con- 
ventual establishment  in  the  Holy  Land,  not 
long  siur  f ,  prnve  the  following  as  simple  his- 
torv":  —  'l  lie  cnve  whicli  was  to  become  the 
for  !  1;  I  I  lu  of  the  e^t tibli^hm en t  was  origin- 
iiUy  11  lion's  (ku,  ant!  was  in  the  artnnl 
occupancy  of  the  nionanh  of  ihu  wi]Ji  rne»a 
wbon  the  holy  Saba  first  visited  tliis  8eqne*> 
tprcd  «ipot  w  ith  the  pious  design  of  founding 
a  religious  houi»e.    He  wa«,  in  a  moment, 
satisfied  with  its  admirable  adaptation  for 
his  purpose ;  when  he  walked  into  the  den 
of  the  lion,  and  told  him  to  his  teeth  tltat 
U  woold  he  neoessajy  for  one  flf  them  to  qoh 
the  premises.    The  magnanimous  atTimal 
quietly  and  courteously  retired,  leaving  his 
noble  lair  to  Its  higher  destination. 

An  nnspnrinp  incredidity,  hnwrrTcr.  is  not 
less  to  be  deprecated.  If  the  monks  are 
wrong.  It  does  not  follow  that  we  beeqme 

riplit  by  prnrf'f  (linp  in  n  cntir'^f  direc  tly  op- 
posite to  that  which  they  have  ptirsued.  For 
eentvrles  they  were  the  sole  and  most  le- 
ligioiisly  frnsted  aufhi  lilies  with  travellers 
in  Palestine.  A  new  era  has  commenced. 
Protestants  are  now  as  eomprehemdve  in 
tlieir  !•  mincialions,  wt  le  ri.ilnilit  s  in 
tlieii  1'  ijefs.  A  scornful  and  mocking  spirit 
di  |>la\s  itself  even  in  die  midst  of  scenes, 
iiiul  on  places,  which,  to  the  w-  ll  rei:i;!i;;.-'d 
and  pious  mind,  have  all  the  impre&sivc- 
ness  of  stibstantial  tmlh,  to  whaterer  hlame- 
able  minuteness  their  chums  nmv  have  been 
carried.  We  do  nut  oavy  the  feeling  which 
prompta  a  vrisitor  to  Holy  Sepulchre,  to 
sneer  at  its  associated  ccrciiioirics  and  le- 
gends, nnder  the  conviction  that  the  church 
said  to  cover  die  tomb  of  Jesttt  is  seme 
yanls  more  or  less  distant  from  the  right 
spot.  The  gemtit  hci  —  thq  general  cha- 
racter and  inspiration  of  iHtB  place — would 
suggest,  and  can  sanction  only,  a  very  dif- 
feretit  —  a  reverential  atate  of  mitt«t.  Mor 
can  we  altogether  eononr  in  die  unsparing 
condemnation  of  ecdesiusiicnl  antliority.  in 
which  even  learned  rioiestauts  have  of  late 
iiidiilKod.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Br.  Itobta* 
son  for  the  Irecdoin  and  spirit  of  reseurch 
With  which  he  has  investigated  the  preten- 
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•ions  of  prevalent  trHrlitions.  In  many  cases 
he  has  beea  eimuentlj  successful,  ilut  be 
beirftTt  •  Im^Bf  agidiwt  these  ttadiiioiu, 
unA.  ron-pqn eiitJv,  g-ivi's  adverse  ju(lgnieut>', 
to  a  gre&ier  exteut  ihaia  the  cirvuu] stances 
Mem  CO  WMmmt.  No  general  ronclusioo 
c^n  V>e  formpfl.  Each  claim  n'.n^l  he  iuves- 
tigaXed  oa  its  own  grouuda.  Autl  tlie  spint 
lAieh  thoald  predonttiiuite  b  a  ir? enntUd 
lov(?  of  truth  — an  invarinbic  n  pfanl  to  fair- 
ntii  —  a  determination  not  to  dibown  the 
appeal  of  die  hearty  aa  veD  as  to  give  fiill 

•r.)j)f»  ti^  til.'  warki'iL'^  r,f  tli.'  iiif  P'-ft  —  a 
reject  (or  the  paal,  well  a^i  a  Uesire  to 
improve  die  present 

A  lesa  qnf  >ti()iiHl'1e  ftoiirce  of  information 
ia  found  in  the  traditions  of  the  peasantry, 
ia  local  reooUeetioBs,  and  in  long -eatabliabed 
«s«g*-i.  litre  liiiinim  Tiiiture  Odiues  iuto 
fltjt  in  a  le»a  perverted  form  than  when  it 
is  under  die  inflnence  of  monkish  erednlitr, 
or  pccles»ia->iH'.il  -i  lfis'ino-.  The  7iiitiv(>  tra- 
ditions of  a  country  —  those  that  iipriug  up 
•pemtaneovaly  on  die  spot  to  which  each  re- 
fers, and  pa-s  rr'>rn  father  to  m.h,  iljioiirjli 
snecessive  generationa,  as  family  heirlooms 
'—'may,  indeed,  $;;ather  moss  snd  rubbish,  as 
they  proceed,  but  :iro  p^i  iuthIIv  fiMind  to  have 
s  large  aubatratum  of  pure,  uuqueatiouable 
tmdi.  Tec  even  these  are,  in  no  case,  to  be 
re<'eiTed  witliout  scrutiny,  or  iu  ojiiuoiiiou 
to  good  counter  evidence.  Wo  give  an  ex- 
ample :  —  The  traditions  of  die  conntry  have 
fixed  the  burial-place  of  Mo»es  on  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  highest  monntainii  which 
lie,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  about  two 
honrsfrom  Uh*  L)«'iid  Sea.  On  this  spot  there 
in  c^rtntnly  a  tomb  built,  in  the  usual  Mo- 
Lammed  an  style.  Jews  and  Mohanuneilans 
evidence  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  this 
tradition  by  reverentially  offering  up  their 
prayers  with  their  faces  bent  towards  it.  Yet 
it  is  from  die  precise  spottrhere  the  tomb  is 
inn?t  c^nspicuon-i  tliiit  a  commanding  view 
is  obuuned  of  the  lujyestio  mountains  of 
Moab,  east  of  Jordan,  and,  among  them, 
of  '  r.xcT  n!^nlii*t  Jericho,'  where  the 

great  lawgiver  died,  liesifle.-*,  it  was  not  on 
ft  mountain,  but  '  in  a  valley,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  ovrr  a^.'  ttu'-l  B-  tbpfor,'  tfi  U  thp.Iewish 
legislator  was  inierr»;d  ;  aiiil  the  sacred  re- 
eord  expressly  adds  — '  No  man  knoweth  of 
bis  sepulchre  unto  diis  day'  (Deatzxzii. 

60:  xxxiv.  G). 

AyTS—* of  which  there  n re  several  spe- 
—  live  in  communities,  in  each  "f  wliich 
there  are  three  kmds,  —  males,  fenuih  s,  and 
nencers.  The  latter  are  also  termed  u xrAcrf, 
•mil  ■;»-?m  to  exercise  the  functions  uf  u  police 
in  preventing  the  other  two  from  quittni^? 
the  bonndaries  of  Che  eonunnnity  on  which, 
of  conr^p,  it«?  perpetuation  depends.  The 
males,  after  pairing,  i^pear  to  perish.  New 
eokmiee  are  formed,  by  the  neuters  carrying 
off.  in  the  manner  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Sabine  women,  individual  females,  after  they 


have  paired  ;  or  a  female,  so  circumstanced, 
ioundti  a  new  aooiety  lierselt  'i'hc  eggs  ore 
not  glued  to  any  fixed  plaee,  but  are  foond, 
in  parcels  of  half  a  doz-  n  or  more,  loosely 
attached ;  so  that  tliey  can  be  removed  at 
pleasure  during  hatching ;  wliieb  change  ia 
accordin'^'ly  (^fleeted,  as  a  regard  to  tempera- 
ture may  render  deairahie.  When  the  grub 
appears,  similar  eate  ia  paid  Co  beat  and 
cold.  The  pntb=!  are  fed  by  the  nurse  or 
neuter  ants,  or  by  the  mother,  if  ahe  ia  alone 
in  Che  colony,  with  a  liquor  disgorged  fitnn 
the  Ktnmach.  The  ;:'rii1>H  arc  Vi  rv  vorarioiis. 
When  full-grown,  they  spin  for  themselves 
cocoons,  not  unlike  barieyeoms  in  t^pear- 
ance,  for  which  thi  y  wi  re  iiiisi,ik''n  by  t-iuly 
obsen'ers ;  whence  aroi>e  the  error,  Uiut  outs 
lay  up  in  summer  food  for  their  support  in 
wiuttT.  During  tliiit  season,  Lowi  viir,  they 
are  torpid,  and  neither  ntsed  nor  take  fiood* 
Equal  attention  is  paid  to  keep  die  eoeoone 
( coinniDiily  <  iilli;d  aufy'  »  in  u  suitabla 
degree  of  warmth.  When  lite  right  time 
comes,  the  neuter  ants  out  a  passage  for  die 
uiiiiiial  in  till'  Knuon  with  their  teeth, 
beginning  with  the  head, —  thus  removing 
the  outer  membrane.    An  inner  membrane 

is    r-triiijxd    (jIT    in     ihf     siiine  niiUict-r, 

and  the  anteniuo  arc  disengaged  alao  with 
great  delicacy.    After  this  liberation,  the 

jiupii  —  as  the  ant  is  now  termed  —  is  fed 
by  the  indefatigable  nurses,  who  have  indeed 
th  Che  work  of  the  colony  to  i>eiform.  Ants 
thus  pass  through  four  stau>6  :  —  first,  tlia 
egg;  second,  the  gnib,  or  lai-\a;  tliird,  llie 
pupa,  or  chrysalis;  lastly,  the  perfect  ant. 
Their  food  is  not  grain :  for  the  most  part, 
at  least,  they  are  carnivorous,  'i'hey  are 
very  fond  of  sweet  substances.  Their  fa- 
vourite food  is  a  juice  which  tiiey  procure 
from  the  body  of  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice, 
which  are  the  milch-kine  of  the  ants.  They 
arc  very  pugnaiiious.  Separate  eolooics  Rght 
desperately  with  each  otlier,  apparently  in 
order  to  capture  cgps  and  cocoons,  the  ania 
from  which  are  kept  in  slavery,  to  perform 
the  hard  service  needed  by  their  captors. 

From  this  sketch,  the  qualities  of  ants 
will  easily  be  gathered, — namely,  diligence, 
pnidence,  care  for  their  joimg,  and  regai4 
for  the  general  good. 

The  ant  is  presented  in  Soriptum  as  m 
Tunnitor  to  thi'  iudijlcnt:  — '  Go  to  the  ant, 
thou  ^luggaitl;  cou.sidur  her  ways,  and  be 
wise;'-~  an  example  of  peculiar  proprietyin 
a  cnnntry  where  the  climate,  and  the  tcm- 
perHiiu  ni  of  tlie  people,  make  men  prone  to 
a  dreamy  and  contemplative  manner  of  lifo, 
to  the  n<'!^'lt  rt  of  the  more  active  duties;  and 
so  load  to  ihat  dii«regard  of  the  future,  and 
that  improvidence,  which  Coo  easily  ensue, 
from  the  absorjdion  of  n  man's  faciiltii 
ia  himself.  The  force  of  the  adaioiuLioii  is 
enhanced  by  the  writer,  in  Prov.  vi.  U,  where 
he  adds,  that  this  industry  rc?5nlt^  from  no 
outward  coercion,  inaamach  as  the  ant  is 
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tplf-goveraetl ;  — '  wLivli,  baviiig  uo  grti>'le, 
oveneer,  or  niler,  provid«fli  her  me«t  in  th« 

Buinnier,  and  ^atheretli  her  fruit  in  the  har- 
ir«su'  In  the  same  book  (xxx.  24),  the  ant 
is  mmtioued  a*  one  of  four  dung*  whioh 
ar.-  litlli-  ujxm  onrtyi.  Tmt  ex.' ••fflinc'  wi-o  :  — 
'  1  he  ants  are  a  people,  not  strong,  yet  th^y 
prepaiv  their  meat  in  Ibe  atiminer/ 

Thr'^e  5cri]>tnral  exhortations  nre  obvi- 
ously founded  on  a  popular  view  of  the 
habits  of  ants ;  and  the  view  taken  ie  eniU 
ri  iitly  correct  to  wanaiit  ujul  su-.t:Hn  the 
inutal  tcodiiugs  which  are  founded  on  it. 
The  dilifraee,  order,  eare;  the  fMradenee 
oniplovfil  in  rlioosin^  ^uital>lo  localities  f»>f 
tlieir  towns ;  the  sub^rviency  of  each  to  the 
feneral  food,— >aU  lend  to  ahowthewon- 
d.  i  fill  opt  riiiians  of  iustinct,  and  to  rend  a 
lesson  to  uiau,  who  would  do  well  to  imitate 
tliese  tiny  enatnrea  in  the  individiial  and 
s  iid  virtues  by  which  they  arR  tli^^tinfritished. 
I-ullowiiig,  however,  Halite  views  of  tiie  inter* 
pretation  of  the  Bible,  and  preautning  that 
its  stateni»*iils,  wliiih  rc^'ard  Micniitic  Mib- 
jeotStOiustbe  as  Uterally  true  as  are  Uiose  tliat 
eoneern  the  Chriatian'a  duties  and  cxpecta^ 
tiona,  men,  even  of  loimiiiiR  aiid  libi nility, 
have  endeavoured  to  make  the  passages  pre- 
vionaly  cited  hannoniae  verbdljr  with  die 
recent  disC()Vfiie=i  of  nftltinilists,  hy  donyinfj 
that  they  bear  that  import  which  they  ob- 
viondy  do  bear.  Theae  passaf^es  eleaily 
inndy,  tliut,  in  the  season  »)f  pit  t  ty,  t^^■  unt 
lays  up  food  for  a  season  of  wuut.  Such  is 
not  Ihe  heL  The  supposed  grains  of  com 
aecu  in  the  liivcs  an-  —  us  we  have  siiid  — 
cocoons,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  <uU  eggs.  In 
winter,  ants  become  torpid. 

We  deplore  iind  d'  precute  fttiv  unfonn  1>  1 
pretensions,  which  cimnot,  sooner  or  later, 
fail  to  infliet  an  injury  on  religion.  Troth 
is  of  Qod,  and  trutJi  alone  cun  perform  Qod's 
work.  We  cite  a  few  words  on  the  doctrine 
of  plenary  inspiration— on  which  the  prt- 

Fninption  to  wliiili  we  refer  is  founded  — 
from  A  letter  by  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Jnstiee  Dderidge  {Life,  toL  L 
p.  394):  —  '  Your  uncle's  letters  on  inspira- 
tion are  well  fitted  to  break  grotmd  in  the 
aiq»KMUthea  to  dtaft  momentoiui  question 
which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  ehock  to 
existing  notioiia  —  the  greatest,  prubably, 
that  hM  ever  been  given  sinoe  the  discovery 
of  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine  of  the  popc>'» 
infallibility.  Yet  it  must  come,  and  will 
end,  in  spite  of  the  flears  and  clamours  of 
tlie  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  hif^r  exalting 
and  mofe  ann  eatahUahing  ot  Chdataan 
truth.' 

APELLES  (G.),  a  member  of  the  Chris 
tian  community  at  Rome,  of  whom  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  10)  says  —  •  8alute  Apelles,  ap- 
proved in  Christ.'  The  Oieek  chitfch  holds 
hun  to  have  been  one  of  'the  seventy'— 
adding,  that  he  was  bishop  of  Heraolca, 
wlMtt  he  iofteed  martyrdom. 


APES  (T.  to  imitate)  are  meuUoned  among 
the  articles  which  'the  navy  of  Tanhlah' 

brontrht  to  Solomon,  with  othpr  mcrrhandiso 
(1  Kings  X,  22.  2  Chron.  ix.  21 ).  The  an- 
cienta  were  aoquainted  widi  the  diibrent 
kinds  of  Inn^  find  t^hort-tailed  npes  ;  pro- 
curing them  from  Ethiopia  and  India.  Tit* 
parttcnlar  kind  intended,  in  the  paseagea 
nbnvf>  referred  to,  might  be  conjecrurally  as- 
certained, were  the  locality  whence  they  were 
brought  beyond  m  qnestion.  The  Hdnww 
nHt!(.'  A'l'/'/i  corn  ■,ponds  with  the  Hreek 
Krpox,  —  used  of  ioog-tailed  apes,  —  aud  ia 
probably  the  Indian  JCapL  Th»  original 
\i  'rd  seems  to  denote  //(,•  an'nnal  with  fmiuh; 
tiius  pointing  out  the  peciUiarity  by  which 
the  monkey  tribe  (  QtuHhmmatia,  four-handed) 
lire  di  tinpnishrd  from  li'wer  unimnl-.  and 
by  wliich  tltcy  make  some  approach  to  man; 
and  tbttfl  the  vagae  and  general  imprea* 
sions  of  a  primitive  nue  may  anticipate  the 
elassihcatioua  of  advanced  science. 

In  Lev.  xTii.  7,  the  *  devila'  spoken  ef  (in 
ITeliPt  w,  hall }/  '>ius)  lire  jn-idmMy  tlie  siityrs 
of  the  desert  —  a  large  ape  or  baboon,  found 
in  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia.  Odier  aaimala 
of  the  samo  species  are  referred  to  in  Isii. 
(xiii.  21;  xxxiv.  14).  These  monstrous- 
shaped  ereattues  were  anciently  objects  of 
W'  irsliip.  To  wliiit  use  upes  were  put  in  Solo- 
mon's court  docs  not  i^pear;  but  the  mention 
made  of  them  ahows  that  they  were  higltly 

2>i  i/ed. 

APHARSATUCHITES.  — This,  which  ia 
most  probably  a  foreign  word  in  Hebrew  let* 

ters,  represruI.H  rulonhts,  whom  *  the  great 
and  noble  Asoi^per'  brought  over,  and  set  in 
the  citiec  of  Samaria  (Em  ir.  9;  6). 
Kotliinp  more  is  known  of  diein. 

Al'OCBYPIi.\  (0.  hidden  or  uninotrn).  — 
The  meaning  of  ward  may  have  referenea 
to  tlie  fdct  that  the  aulhnr.--liip  <)f  tlie  works 
ao  tcmcd  was  in  obscturity.  After  the  last 
of  tile  Jewish  prophets  had  spoken,  and  thna 
hronf,'lit  the  writings  of  tJio  Old  Testa- 
ment to  a  eonclosion,  there  spnmg  up, 
chiefly  in  die  latter  part  of  die  period  inter- 
vening between  the  closing  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, aud  the  commencement  of  the  facts 
which  form  the  ground-work  of  the  Kew, 
various  writings  that  were  not  considered  by 
the  Jews  as  of  divine  authority,  but  were  held 
in  esteem  as  i^ording  useful  and  edifying 
1  iierials.  Thesewritings  received  the  name 
of  Apocrypha.  At  the  present  day,  they  are 
generally  foimd  together,  and  sometimes  form 
a  part  of  the  general  ejection  tenned  the 
Bible.  They  may  be  regarded  as  a  faint 
echo  of  the  canonical  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament.  They  were  originally  written  ia 
Greek,  or  were  at  an  early  period  translated 
into  that  language.  This  fact  shows  of  itself 
that  it  was  not  under  purely  Jewish,  much 
less  purely  Hebraic,  influence  tlmt  these 
books  were  produced.    Frum  the  time  of 

AleKandai^  aonqioMt,  dM  Emi  bad  baan  ino- 
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«ulat«d  bj  Uie  West,  auil   the  Hi)oonj»h(il 
book.^  »priuig  fn»in  a  uuion  of  llie  Jewish 
religion  with  Greek  pbilo^opliy,  manners  and 
ca«toni9.    At  Alexundriu,  in  Egypt,  Judaism 
received  a  new  impulse,  and  underwent  a 
new  and  peciUiar  development.    The  Alex- 
andrine Jews  lost  in  Hebrew  what  tljcy  (gained 
in  Greek  influence.    Parting  with  llieir  inti- 
macy with  their  native  language  and  litera- 
ture, they  were  initiated  into  tlial  of  Phito 
and  Aristotle ;  but  as  tliey  reo-sed  not  to  be 
Jews,  and  clung  to  the  historical  reroUectiona 
and  usages  of  Palestine,  so  they  needed  and 
created  a  literature  conformable  willi  tlieir 
peculiar  position.    The  Books  of  the  Old 
Tcsioiuent  they  did  not  renounce;  but  they 
read  them  in  a  Greek  translHticii,  and  with 
HeUenised  affections.    Thus  the  canonical 
and  the  apocryphal  writings  lost  the  sharp 
and  dehuite  distin<  tirin  which  tlie  idea  of 
tlie  inspiration  of  the  first  had  originated ; 
thej  came  to  be  niin{,'U  cl  together,  and  were 
discriminated  only  by  wich  sliiuies  of  differ- 
ence  a»  earthly  circumstances  suggested ;  the 
diTiae  element  being  attenuated,  tlie  human 
one  enlarged,  '  niai^uilii-.i,  and  made  honour- 
able.'   In  this  almost  intliscriminute  regard, 
the  Alexandrians  were  followed  by  those  Fa- 
thers who  were  ignorant  ol  Hebrew,  tlie  rather 
because  these  books  were  previously  read  in  the 
charch,  and  accounted  lii  for  edilicalion  ;  and 
the  Roman  church,  hoMm,:  to  its  own  trans- 
lation, which  came  from  the  Septuagint,  sanc- 
tiaoMl  this  error  by  decrees  of  councils,  in 
^^riA  these  apocryphal  writings  were  put  on 
the  tame  footing  wiili  the  old  Hebrew  books, 

—  a  decision  which  was  distinctly  approved 
by  the  Council  vf  Frfiit.  There  has,  however, 
arisen,  imder  the  influence  of  recent  theolo- 
gical acicnce.  a  ilispo^.i[i4>n  among  the  more 
wnli^tetied  and  liberal  Cutllolic  divines  to 
neofnise  a  difference  a.^  to  authority  between 
the  eanooical  and  the  apocni-plinl  books. 

An  apocryphal  literature  lias  also  attached 
itself  to  the  New  Tcatoinent.  Great  intellec- 
toal  movements  have  a  period  of  degenerate 
M  ■well  as  a  period  of  genuine  production. 
The  one  follows  the  other,  an  die  shadow  fol- 
lows the  substance.  Acc<irdinply,  in  tlie  New 
Testament  Apocrypha  we  lind  Gospels  — 
that  of  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Egyptians,  of 
Thomas,  Andrew,  Jacob;  —  Acts  of  tlie  Apos- 
tles—  the  Acta  of  Paul,  Andrew,  John;  — 
Letters  —  those  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceiins. 
to  Seneea,  of  Peter  to  Jimies ;  —  Revelations 

—  those  of  Peter,  of  Paul,  of  Thomas.  These 
books,  however,  are  somewhat  differenr  from 
Ibow  of  the  Old  Testament  Apocryi>ha,  — 
11m  IsUer  being  for  the  most  part  genuine, 
the  former  not  at  all  so  ;  and  <»nly  a  few  of 
Ihrai,  as  the  Gospel  of  tlje  Hebrews,  die 
Acta  of  Paul,  the  Revelation  of  Peler,  ac- 
qaired  a  certain  estimation  in  the  church, 
which,  however,  they  have  not  maintained. 
The  natural  and  genuine,  though  mnch  infe- 
noi*  Cfl|B(yfiiutiiOP  of  Ihs  New  Testament 


lifcrature.  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 
those  who  are  termed  Apostolical  Fathers, 
namely  Barnabas,  Clemens,  Hennas,  Igna- 
tius, and  Polycarp.  The  most  ancient  and 
renowned  portions  of  the  New  Testament 
Apocrypha  have,  excepung  a  few  fragments, 
perished.  Among  what  remains  may  be 
mentioned  the  Protcvangelinm  of  James,  the 
Gospel  of  the  Infancy  of  Christ  —  ascribed 
to  Thomas,  and  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

APOLLONIA  (0.  ci/y  of  Apollo),  a  place 
in  the  8onth-ea«tpm  part  of  Macedonia, 
through  which  Paul  passed  when  on  his  way 
from  Aniphipolis  across  tlie  country  to  Thes 
salonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  lay  about  thirty 
six  Roman  miles  from  Amphi'polis,  and  was 
a  colony  of  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyneans. 
The  name  was  common  to  many  other 
citien. 

APULLOS  (G.  detrnulnnt  of  Apollo),  a 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  —  an  eloquent  man,  and 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  _  who,  having 
been  instructed  in  Uio  way  of  the  Lord,  and 
being  fervent  in  the  spirit,  came  to  Ephesus. 
and  taught  diligently  the  things  of  the  Lord, 
yet  knowing  only  the  baptism  of  John. 
Proceeding  to  give  his  instructions  in  the 
synagogue  there,  he  was  heard  and  con- 
verted to  Christianity  by  the  wedded  couple. 
AquUa  and  Priscilla.    Shortly  after,  having 
preached  Christ  with  much  effect,  and  been 
provided  with   recommendations    by  the 
Ephesian  Christians,  he  went  into  Achaia, 
where,  at  Corinth,  he  remained  some  time 
(Acts  xviii,  24,  seq.;  xix.  1).   Such  were  his 
gifts  of  learning  and  of  eloquence,  and  such 
were  certain  tendencies  in  Uie  Corintliian 
church,  that  he  gathered  around  him  a  num- 
ber of  persons  who  looked  on  him  too  much 
in  the  light  of  a  guide,  if  not  of  a  master. 
He  does  not,  however,  oppear  to  have  been 
blameoble  in  this;  for  nothing  gives  the  idea 
that  Paul  was  displeased  with  Apollos  him- 
self: on  the  contran,-,  the  latter  was  certainly 
united  in  friendly  relations  with,  if  he  was 
not  a  dependent  and  disciple  of  Paul  ( I  Cor. 
i.  1:2;  iii.  5;  iv.  6 ;  xvi.  !•.>;  —  ' brother 
Apollos').    Luther  and  others  have  ascribed 
to  Apollos  the  Epistle  to  tlie  Hebrews ;  as  it 
presents  a  view  of  Christianity  which  is,  if 
not  Paul's,  yet  Pauline.    The  Apollos  men- 
tioned in  Tit.  iii.  13  is  probably  a  different 
person . 

APOSTLE  is  a  Greek  word  written  in  Eng- 
lish letters;  our  translators,  in  this  instance, 
OS  in  others,  having  merely  represented  the 
sounds  of  tlie  original  word  by  corresponding 
English  sounds.  The  term  denotes  properly 
one  who  is  sent,  being  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  which  signify  to  deUyale.  Our 
word  envoy,  or  am&a5xa</or,  corresponds  most 
nearly  wiili  the  Greek  apostU.  Amhaxsador 
is  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  a  not  dissimilar 
sense  (3  Cor.  v.  %).  Kph.  vi.  20). 

In  its  strict  and  original  meaning,  apontle 
denoted  one  of  the  twelve  persons  whom 
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JesuH  ilios-c  to  aid  hitii  in  iiiuiifiii.?  liis  rdi 
gion  in  the  worLl ;  who  were,  iM't  onliii'^ly, 
r<'ifftr<k'il  Hs  tlie  tmrh*  rs  of  ilje  pospel  and 
Iht'  f'>i;nthttt!>ii  of  the  i  hnrrh  (I'.ph.  ii.  20). 
1>  nviijg  llieLr  i-(»tnniiH*;ioii  fnnu  Jesus,  and 
Wing  dcpnied  by  him  to  ))reiicli  the  ;T<»po1, 
ilii-y  were  ui'propriatt  Iv  .1.  ,  un'<-A  ••/'  s  — 
a  name  which  tliey  rtt-viV!  ii  tn'Ui  Uicix  gieat 
Master  himself  (Luke  ri,  13). 

From  the  writiiiffs  <,f  V»\\],  we  learn  tliat 

*  ihts  s'muii  of  ail  miu/,Ue'  were,  to  have  seeu 
1h«  Lord  Jesiis  —  tu  Lave  wnniglii  mimeleB 
—  -iiiil  to  have  hul  st-'uh  t>  th<*  ministry; 
Hu<i  iLcse  higiis  and  proofs  were  to  be  recog- 
nised by  the  chnrcb  (1  Cor.  ix.  1,  2.  Rom. 
XV.  Hi— U).  1  ('<,r.  XT.  .'V— 7.  2  Cor.  xii.  12). 
If  ihciQ  evidences  were  necessary  to  tUe 
•postnUe  offlee,  m  also  were  they  of  roime  in 
disi»*-n  to  the  npo^folir  nTUliorify.  since 
the  utuliority  depended  on  the  ottice.  In- 
deed, tliere  was  nothing  arbitnuy  either  in 
tlinl  nfTicc  or  that  nnthnrity :  Imth  ensiiod 
Iroiu  corrospoudiug  and  needful  qualitica- 
tions.  These  unqtiestioiMble  feels  ahow 
tliat  ihc  iintlionty  \vn<  JiniifM  to  thf  men  hy 
whom  it  was  first  held.  To  revive  or  to  con- 
tinue Ptoter  or  Paul's  authority,  we  must 
pcrfnnn  nn  impossibility, —  timt  is,  ^r" 
nuist  eitlier  pexyeluate  ur  restore  their  quali- 
fications,'—aU,  not  a  part  of,  Uieir  qnalifle** 
tiiirjs.  It  i*?  in  vnin,  thrrofnrr,  for  any  body 
of  men  tu  pretend  tu  the  power  of  working 
miracles,  in  order  to  prove  dial  (bey  have 
epo.stii!i<Hl  flower;  —  have  (bey  seen  the 
Lord  J«t»ua  f 

The  word  apoMtle  has,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ir.(  nt,  n  '.viflfr  si;.'iii!ic;itt(Hi  — briitpf  njiplifd 
Iti  others  besides  the  twelve,  berause  of  the 
ainiilarity  of  their  office.  Thus  it  is  applied 

loPlluI,  '  th.'  iipr.'-lli'  U>  (lie  fS'  lililfH*  fl  ('or. 

ix.  2.  lium.  xi.  lU),  whorte  imperial  call,  aud 
lieuign  inflnetiee  in  the  spread  of  Cbris- 
tiuiiiiy  ftii.l  tlii'  fill tiuif i.iii  <if  til*'  rtpostolic 
ciutrch,  gave  him  a  pecuhur  title  to  the  hou- 
ournble  appellatioo.  Barnabas  also,  the  coin< 
jiiuiiou  i  f  f'aiil,  bears  the  nnTi  i'  (Art^xiv. 
4, 14).  Andronicus  and  Juuia,  who  '  were  in 
Christ  before*  Paitl,  were  also  'of  note  among 
th'  Rvn  th-^'  frtuiii.  xvi.  7).  F.puphroditns 
uny  be  added,  wLu,  in  Tbil.  ii.  25,  is  men- 
tioned as  the  apostle  of  the  Philippian*.  In 
lh»'Kiig!ish  Vf  rsion,  lliis  hoiKnn  <iM..  "llslinr- 
tiun  i:>  concealed  under  the  tenu  messenger. 
The  pasAsi^e  may  seem  to  intimate  that  each 
churdi  ha«l  i;>  iipostle  —  its  chief  teacher; 
and,  if  so,  then  it  also  shows  how  widely  the 
word  loon  deviated  from  its  original  appli* 
ra'ioii ;  thon(?h  (lnuliih-ss  Epaphroditns  wns 
a  man  of  great  activity  and  eminent  gifts 
(consult  Epb.  iv.  11.   2  Cor.  viii.  S8). 

'I  he  iiitbn  !j(  I  wlii.  h  th*'  upn  t1.-  t  \'  r)»^d, 
and  the  high  consideration  in  whicli  they 
were  held,  may  have  been  the  cause  why 
even  the  primitive  church  wa*  trouMid  hy 

*  fsbe  prophets,  deceitful  workcrii.  trans- 
liDffming  lliemMlvei  Snlo  the  npostlet  of 


riiri-i;'  wlio  appear,  from  thp  nrroTrnts 
han>h><l  down,  to  have  been  of  that  Judaizing' 
party  which  desired  to  restrain  die  ffoapei 
within  the  limits,  and  lieep  its  fol'<nr 
under  the  yoke,  of  the  Mosaic  institutions 
(2  Cor.  xi.  l.'l.  Ai  ls  xv.  S4). 

T!ii--i'  w1ii>  ht  iir  die  name  of  th*«  apostles 
—  in  the  narrowtir  sense  of  tlie  word  —  were 
twelve  in  number,  and  are  called  eniphatl* 
rally  'the  twelve'  (Matt.  ttti.  14,  47.  Mailc 
ix.  lib).  They  are  as  fuHows  (Matt.  x.  9; 
eomp.  with  Hark  iii.  10,  and  Luke  vL  14);— > 
Himon  I'ctrr  (1)  and  liis  brother  An'In^iT 
(2);  Janiv.H  and  John  (4),  sons  of 
Zebedee;  Philip  (5),  Bartholomew  (0), 
Tfinnins  (7),  Matthew  (8),  James,  son  of 
iMphens  (0),  Lebbeus  Thaildena  (10),  Si- 
mon the  Cananite  (11),  and  JadM  Isearfot 
(12).  The  number  hrrlir  seems  to  have 
bi-en  ailopted  not  without  some  special 
reason ;  for,  when  it  was  broken  in  npon  by 
the  trcnrlirry  and  iloiith  of  ,Inda';,  tlif>  re- 
maining eleven  proceeded  to  elect  another. 
Joseph  Justas  uid  Matdalaa  havlnif  beem 
f^rlfcted,  the  divine  choice  was  picrnified  by 
lot  in  favour  of  tlie  latter  (AcU  i.  Id).  The 
words  need  in  the  twenty-first  veree,  to  dio 
rfT'  ft  that  the  choic  hiy  nmonp  those  persons 

*  who  have  couipanied  with  us  oU  the  time 
dial  ibe  Lord  Jeans  went  in  and  oitt  amoof 
na,'  «f»rm  tn  show,  thnt  this  election  was 
prompted,  not  by  any  mere  reverenoe  for  the 
number  tedve,  bat  by  a  worthy  deaire  to 
prr.fTTo  niibroken  the  divinely  epiiniriTr"d 
instrumcutaiity  for  the  pablieation  of  the 
go<«pel;  so  that  no  fewer  eye-wftttesaes  off 
tJii-  (li't'iU  and  majesty  of  Je  -li  i'iM  be 
sustained  in  the  church,  than  its  great  tiead 
himself  had  appointed.  In  ttw  oriffiRsI 
choire  of  thf"  iiitnibor  lu'clif,  howvi  r,  th-  ttj 
may  have  been  some  intended  reference  to 
the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Matt.  xiz. 
2><\  iii)t  inipossiMy  with  the  view  to  conci- 
liate feelings,  aud  the  more  eaailv  eugraffc 
the  frospel  on  tihe  law;  —  a  view  imldi  may 
(I"  ri\*'  riiurnniatiou  from  the  seventy  wlir.ni 
tlie  Lord  appointed,  with  special  iut»iruo» 
tions,  as  heralds  of  his  kingdom  (Lnke  «. 
1,  17)  :  —  II  iinmbor  which  rails  to  nvind  the 

*  Kcvc'uty  elders  of  larael,'  as  weU  as  the 
seventy  members  of  the  Jewish  fianhedrim 
(  Exr  <1.  xxiv.  1.  Numb.xL  1«). 

The  twelve  were  men  of  the  humbler  dass, 
destitute  of  the  learning  of  die  schools,  mip 

tivc9  mii^lTy  (jf  Oalilof,  in  pirt  rr1;Uf-<l  to 
Jesus:  some  of  them  liad  be«*u  followers  of 
John  die  Baptist.  The  rapid  profreMoKAria- 
ti;uiity  in  tli  •  ■^m  tM  Hiifliri-s  to  ^hn-,T,  that,  in 
tlie  choice  of  the  apostles,  as  well  as  in  every 
other  proceeding  connected  widi  dio  fsvn- 
dntion  of  ilif  cliurrh,  th-  lii::Kr-^t 
was  employed.  If  the  position  of  the  twelve 
in  social  life  made  lliem  off  small  aeeonnt  hi 
tin-  .  yc-i  of  tlirir  ootuiini'incn,  it  nnlv  --^rvpd 
tu  di  p'.uy  the  hand  of  Uod  in  the  spread  Ckf 
die  gosi»ei;  while  aiuh  panoni  imdd  te 
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1^?  wp.I-Ipil  to  tlieir  prejudice",  ft"'!  more 
ivadf  to  receive  new  iiupreMSiinns,  Uian  phi- 
lotopber  or  pfi««t;  snd  WHild  1  Iht  mum 

t:mf  trrx-e  ri's  the  Irast  tntfit  chauuel  llint  f  firrli 
otft^red,  for  convering  to  maokixui  pure  aud 
vnpoUmsd  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  tlwir 
divine  Mii^fr.  Nor  \r?rp  tlipv.  thnnffh  poor, 
luiubs^i  Vjuit  of  the  sigus  of  the  ttiites,  uur 
indi<>posed  to  follow  the  best  lights  whidi  the 
.  t^ff'  afforil.'d,  a»  the  adht.Tt'nccnf  some  of  llu'in 
Ui  Uie  BaptiKt  proves.  They  wcrct  to  all  np- 
pearanee,  m«a  vbo  were  looUag  and  traiting 
with  more  than  ordinary  caniestnMs  and 
(nt«>lli];cDre  fur  'the  consolatiou  of  Israel' 
(Luke  ii.  2.^). 

Tu"  n]>"<tlf»8  were  a  band  of  l^rotborrt,  h liv- 
ing iiu  livmd  ami  no  sujperior  bui  ou^,  Christ: 
tlxvj  wcr<>  noli  indeed,  fine  from  ambition, 
tu*  it-  rlii.iTTi"'  were  di- couraged ;  aud  though 
a  preicft-uce  was  giveu  to  Peter,  as  beiug  the 
ri>ck  on  which  the  diareh  was  to  be  built, 
tli:»  hid  for  its  rfa<?nn  iioihinj»  fl.-e  th.ui  ilw 
liu<*  }»ensuuiJ  qualities  which  umtlu  lii^  iuilu- 
so  decided  «Bd  M  beneficial,  while  all 
sup^Ti'irityof  n»ni*»or  ranlv  was  diMillowi  d  a!id 
iwbalied  by  iLe  Founder  aud  Lawgiver  of  the 
dMncli(Matt.  wi.  18;  xviii.  18;  xx.20»W9.). 

At  fin  p:u-ly  jj^Tiod  the  apostles  were  niude 
acqnaiuted  by  their  Lord  with  the  niomeu- 
toaa importaoec of  their  perilous  undcrtakiug 
rXTatt.  X.  \(i,$eq.  Luke  xiv.  2fi,  w/.)  ;  aud 
thoogh  they  did  not  by  any  raeaub  fully  cuia- 
pwlkoid  his  instructions,  nor  seize  tlie  spirit 
of  hi^  tni^.^iun.  yet  have  we,  in  iho  fuel  tli;it 
they  were  not  favoured  with  otiy  .speuial  aud 
peculiar  comrauueationa,  an  a^suranca  QitU 
Jf<-n^  divul;^'i  d  not  to  th(»  favoured  few  an  eso- 
teric (inustf  or  secret)  doctrine,  while  the  uu- 
ittitiaied  many  were  left  witli  mere  exoterio 
(outer,  public)  ftuperfu  ialiti.  s;  and  in  conse- 
quence that  Jeaus,  whik  Uius  favourably  dii>- 
tiBfotahed  from  most  heathen  pluloio^en, 
fltndT«'d  simplicity,  raadehif"  rt'li;.';ion  nn  essen- 
tially popular  sTst<?in,  gave  no  countenance 

the  secret  m>>t(  ri*  ?!  affected  in  corrupt  pe- 
riods of  his  cburi  h,  imr  laid  any  f(iaiid;ition 
for  *  peculiar  ordt:r  of  exelu.sivciy  privileged 
•sponnders  of  gospel  tmth.  At  the  same  time, 
thr  aposiles  had  every  needful  opportunity 
for  ht^iU-mg  the  do<  txiues  and  aeeing  the  decda 
of  Chriat,  ao  tliat  ihoy  ndglit  b«TO  anfficient 
l.nowledge  to  make  them  tni*!tworthy  preach- 
ers of  the  word  of  life.  Tlu  y  were,  indeed, 
the  constant  oompanUms  of  tbeir  Ma.«ter 
in  hia  mi«^«innftry  tour*;,  in  liis  visits  t<p 
festivals  at  Jerusalem,  when  he  «4lilit:H*<fd 
the  multitude,  when  he  discoursed  with  the 
J.  arncd  of  the  land,  or  when  Ik'  witli  Irew 
into  privacy  ;  the  whole  conrsi  of  lii-^  t-  ;it  h 
btgf  his  entire  manner  of  life,  wen*  open  nnil 
known  to  them,  po  thiit  lli'-y  c^nAii  ii"t  It 
mistaken  as  to  the  lirbt,  uur  (k'<  civ  d  in  d* 
Ae  second.  They  had  the  most  ample  o|)ptir- 
tJinities  for  knowing  of  his  dorti  ifir  wIk  ili.  r 
U  were  of  God,  as  well  as  wlim  umiuK  r  <if 
ftnm  Jeatia  himaelf  waa  (Malt.  v.  1 ;  xii.  'i ; 


xiii.  I,  10;  xxii.  15.  Luke  vi.  17  ;  viii.  9  ;  xii. 
41 ;  xvii.  9.  Acta  i.  2 1 ).  Personal  pt;ciUiari- 
tiea  seem  t^)  havefecoturacnded  to  his  special 

regard  three  out  of  tlie  twelve,  —  Peter, 
John,  and  James  the  elder  (Matt.  xvii.  1); 
while  all  the  apostolic  body  indiscriminately 
rer  eived  from  Jesus  the  fullest  iiistruetioo, 
the  readiest  attention  to  their  questions  and 
spiritual  state,  and  die  klndeat  sympaimaa 
in  relnrion  to  the  bereavetnent  and  sorrow  in 
which  his  death  would  leave  tlicju  ;  nor  is  it 
diAeolt  to  learn  in  Oie  Gospels  how  much 
veneration  and  love  our  Lord  eouciliatcdfrom 
them  towards  himself  persuuaily.  Even  in 
his  own  lifetime  they  were  employed  by  their 
Master  in  preaching  the  kin^rdom  of  God, 
having  been  especially  equipped  by  him  for 
this  iio{iortant  work  (Lake  ix.  1). 

The  chief  and  prf^per  prouud  of  their  at- 
tachment to  Chriiit  luy  in  Uitdr  recognition 
of  him  as  the  Messiali,  tliongh  die  full  im- 
portof  that  terra  their  Jewish  preoMnceptions 
prevented  ihtrni  from  comprehending,  even 
during  a  period  of  direct  insmietions  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  whieh  lasted  for  a  long 
period ;  nor  did  the  tlou«ls  pass  away 
from  flieir  minds  till  tlie  death,  the  resur- 
rection, and  the  ascension  of  Jesn's,  a**  well 
SLs  the  fultilment  of  his  promise  in  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit — until  these  f.iet-  shed 
light  aroimd  them,  in  v  hii  h  they  might  read 
toid  miderstand  the  history  mid  purjioseH  uf 
their  Teacher  and  Lord  (Matt.  xvi.  21,  22; 
xvii.  IT;  xx.  00, Lttke  ix.  .*»I,sc^. ;  xii. 41, 
se<j.i  xvii.  0,«t^. ;  xxiv.2i.  Johnxvi.  12,ie^.  j 
Aets  i.  6, sc^. ;  ii,  17,«fj.;  iij.  IH).  Unaware 
of  the  reid  nature  of  Christ's  office  as  the 
viour  of  liic  world,  aud  expecting  tliat  he  would 
in  hie  lifetime,  sooneror  later,  rise  trinmpbant 
over  his  encmips,  and  n^sntne  n  eonstuntly 
widening  leinie'iid  (hnuuiioa,  the  apostles 
Wore  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  and  atniek 
with  di'^mny  at  his  deiilli.  whieli  M-.  uii  d  to  jmt 
a  peril hI  to  tJieir  hojies  :  tin  y  aceordingly  all 
fojMH.k  liim  and  fled,  le.n  i<.g  fhecareoftfieir 
liviij^'  I,  id  to  a  few  faithful  women,  and  llie 
rare  di  liis  f  (iri>se  ti>  Joseph  of  Arimathia. 
Will-p;nsirjir!teed  assnranees,  however,  ofhia 
having'  ri  -en  from  tlie  dead,  brought  the  apos- 
tles grjuluikily  together  again  :  and  we  shortly 
after  find  tliem  taking  step)»w.  fill  np  the  va> 
eaney  in  their  hody  v.hieh  !he  ih  iitii  of  .Itidas 
ha*l  oecftfiioned,  ihiis  prepujiug  fur  thiit  great 
worit  on  which  iliey  mon  entered,  and  in  the 
proficfntion  of  wfiieli  tin  y  t^.trrifieed  their  kU, 
not  regarding  even  life  deur  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  Sttdb  a  series  of  events  as  that  of 
which  we  Inive  novr  rjiven  the  hnrrst  outline, 
i»  m.paralltled  in  the  ojuuds  of  tlie  wi>rld, 
and  is  from  first  to  lavSt  full  of  evidence  to 
sustain  and  il!n«:friite  the  trutli  of  rhri<»ti- 
ituity,  m  well  as  of  HUggestiun,  admonition, 
example,  and  impulse!,  for  the  edification  of 

the  believer. 

The  general  operation  of  llic  apostles  has 
been  noticed  in  ^e  account  given  of  die  Book 
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of  Acts,  and  their  indiriduiil  history  and  char- 
acter appear  ander  the  names  which  they 
•everally  bear:  here  it  will  suffice  to  make 
one  or  two  additional  remarks  of  a  general 
ehararter. 

To  'tlie  twelve,'  in  conjunction  with  the 
apostle  Paul,  the  world  is  indebted  (under 
divine  Provideuoe")  for  tlie  possession  of 
the  pearl  of  great  price.  They  entered  ou 
their  work,  and  achieved  a  success  which  made 
the  univer.HiiI  prevalence  of  the  goHpd  Ainerc 
question  of  time.  Duubtlcas  they  occupied 
different  spheres;  but  this  was  done  most 
probably  according  as  a  door  was  opt  ued  to 
them  each.  Hitc  historical  details  fail  us, 
•fid  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  indularo  in  conjec- 
tnrc.  The  opinion,  that  they  nitide  amongst 
themselves  a  formal  diviMion  of  tlie  civilised 
world,  Tc^fi  on  no  foimdation.  We  cannot 
bat  regret  that  our  knowledge  is  very  limited: 
in  regard  to  the  greater  number  of  them,  we 
know  little  of  the  preci«ie  circle  in  which  ihcy 
Here  led  to  work ;  and  amid  the  claims  of 
Tonity  and  tlte  inventions  of  weakness  on 
this  point,  it  behoves  the  student  to  be  cau- 
tious and  discriininiiting,  for  it  is  more  eivsy 
here  to  be  burdened  wiiJi  error  thou  to  find 
the  trutli.  The  working  and  tlie  iuflueuce, 
however,  of  soiiie  of  the  apostles,  an  pre- 
served under  the  most  trust-worthy  gnnrnn- 
tees;  and  iu  the  history  of  Paul,  Peter,  .luiucs, 
and  Johu,  w<-  h  oi  full  and  minute  partlcu* 
lars  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  first  planting 
of  Christianity,  and  so  to  learn  that  the  fouu- 
dntion  is  solid  on  which  our  lUth  and  hope 
arc  built.  In  a  very  special  manner  must  it 
be  allowed  tliat  mankind  is  imder  obligations 
to  the  apostle  Paul,  not  only  for  the  singular 
energy  of  his  character,  his  patience  under 
sufferingH,  and  his  unweorj'ing  zeal ;  not  only 
for  tlie  ample  success  which,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  he  reaped  iu  his  missionary 
labours:  but  also,  and  chiefly,  because  his 
was  the  mind  which  first  seized  the  n  ul  <^pirit 
of  the  gospel,  as  a  boon,  not  to  the  Jews,  but 
to  the  world;  and,  working  out  the  conse- 
quences of  that  great  idea  in  his  own  soul, 
be  gave  all  his  noble  powers  to  an  attempt  in 
which  he  nerer  wearied,  to  convey  first  to  his 
fellow-believers,  then  to  his  own  eountrymen 
and  to  the  world,  the  truths,  the  duties,  the 
hopes,  the  charities,  which  hence  enstied. 
And  amid  tlie  wouderfiU  tiling*  of  the  primi- 
tive church,  none  perhaps  surpasses  llie  fact 
tJiat  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  as  the  Son  of  Ood 
aud  the  SaTiour  of  mankind,  was  first  and 
best  comprehended,  as  well  as  efibotually  aet 
forth,  by  a  converted  Pharisee. 

APOTHECARY  (G.  onr  who  keep$a  $hop 
or  rrpositortf)  is  a  word  which  represents  a 
Hebrew  term,  signifying  to  compound  or  put 
together  drugs  and  sitires ;  an  art  whieh  the 
Israelites  had  full  opportunity  of  Icnminpr  in 
Egypt,  where  it  was  carried  to  a  groat  hei;;li», 
in  connection  with  enibahning  rlie  d->ad.  Ae- 
cordioglyt  as  early  as  £xod.  xxx.  3^,  we  find 


'  <A«  apofheeary '  mentioned  as  one  of  «  wvll- 

known  class  of  men,  haring  particular  fimc- 
tions.  Their  business  was  to  *  compound 
ointment'  according  to  tlie  established  rule* 
of  their  art  (Exod.  xxx.  83,  30;  xxxviLflflL 
£ccl.  X.  1 ).  It  was  for  religiotis  purposes, 
namely,  for  anointing  and  incense,  that  *  the 
confection  after  the  art  of  the  ^lotheeaiy* 
was  made.  The  'principal  spices,'  *para 
myrrh,'  'sweet  cinnamon,'  ' sweet  calamns,* 
'cassia,'  were  employed  in  making  'the  oA 
of  holy  ointment,'  wherewith  the  fumitore 
and  vessels  of  the  tabemade  were  anointed, 
and  which  no  one  might  imitate  (Exod.  xxx. 
22,  icf . ) .  The  making  of  the  ointments  and 
incense  for  the  public  vrorship,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  (1  CLron.  ix.  90) ;  and 
probably  they  also  made  the '  sweet  odours  and 
divers  kinds  of  spices,'  burnt  and  employed 
in  pmbalmiag  on  tlie  death  of  men  of  rank 
(3Chron.xvi.l4.  Ezek.  xxiv.  10).  The  busi- 
ness could  not  have  been  confined  to  the 
sacred  order,  as  in  1  Sam.  viii.  13  we  read 
of  a  class  of  women  employed  as  '  oonfeo- 
tionaries.'  One  part  of  the  art  was  to  make 
perfumes  for  the  person  (Isa.  Ivii.  9),  and  to 
spice  wine  for  drinking  (Cant  viii.  2). 

Apothecaries,  as  connected  with  the  art  of 
healing,  have  always  been  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. Their  business  too,  involving,  as  it 
does  to  the  untutored,  no  small  degree  of 
mystery,  served  to  conciliate  towards  them  n 
large  degree  of  respect.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, exclusively  iu  drugs  and  medicine  that 
they  dealt.  Their  business  united  that  of 
the  modern  grocer  with  that  of  our  druggist. 
The  apothecaiy  still  has  his  station  iu  the 
Eastern  bazaar.  In  Damascus  the  shops  of 
the  apothecaries  present  the  most  whimsical 
spectacle,  so  heterogenous  is  the  stock  of 
articles  which  they  offw  Cor  §•!•.  Our  out 
shows  a  modem 


▲rOTHEGAnV  OP  DAMASCUS, 
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•salad  in  Mdemn  ci^selation  of  his  onsto- 
mers.  in  an  opsn  map,  after  the  esstom  of 

tlip  place. 

APPEAL  (L.  /  appltf  to)  denotst  in  dw 
Greek  cailwg  upon  ;  Oiatisyspplyinf  ttom  ana 
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tribunal  to  another,  with  a  riew  to  obtniii  jtis- 
ticc.  ThuH  Paul,  whi-n  staiKlini;  before  the 
tribunal  of  Festus,  in  danger  of  his  life,  said, 

*  I  appeal  unto  Cassar'  (Acts  xxv.  11 ;  xxviii. 
19).  And  though  the  appeal  was  from  mo- 
notheists  to  an  idolater,  from  men  of  his 
own  nation  to  the  monster  Nero,  Paul  and 
his  caii«e  were  benehted  by  tlie  step.  The 
Roman  law  provided,  that,  if  any  magistrate 
wiiihed  to  scourge  or  put  to  death  a  Roman 
citizen,  tlie  arrused  party  might  refer  his 
•ause  to  the  Roman  people;  which  course 
•hould  protect  him  from  punishment,  tmtil 
the  people  had  come  to  a  determination  in 
bis  rase.  On  tlie  establishment  of  the  im- 
p«nal  Uiroue,  tito  apprlluiit  power  of  tlie 
pM^e  passed  uito  the  ImukIs  of  tlie  eiupc- 
sors.  Hence  was  it  tliat  i'liiiy  sent  to  Rome 
tliose  Christians  of  Asia  Minor,  who,  in  his  le- 
gal proeeediii^'s  against  the  disciples,  proved 
to  be  Roman  citizens.  Hence  also  Pnul'i 
appeal. 

APPEASE  (L.  lo  brintj  to  peact).  —  The 
•  Greek  signifies  to  set  down,  to  tranquiUise, 
Thus,  in  AcU*  xix.  30,  *  When  tlie  town-clerk 
had  appeased  tlie  people;'  iu  tlie  next  verse 
the  same  word  is  used  — '  Ye  ought  to  be 
qnieL' 

APPII  FORUM  (L.  Me  Market  place  of 
jfppiiu).  —  A  place  named  after  the  Roman 
i^pias  Claudius  Cscus,  the  constructor  of 
Am  oelebrati'd  Via  Appia,  or  Appian  road, 
thai  led  from  Rome  in  a  soutli-easterly  direr- 
tion;  on  which,  about  tliree  miles  from  the 
city,  layAppii  Forum,  having  Tres  Tabemort, 

*  the  Three  Taverns,'  somewhat  higher  up  to- 
vaida  die  city,  on  the  same  high  rond.  To 
tll«se  spots  came  members  of  the  church  at 
Rome,  to  meet  tlie  apostle  Paul,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  that  city,  to  take  his  trial 
before  Caesar.  When  the  apostle  saw  tlie 
brethren,  finding  that  he  should  not  be  with- 
out sympatliy  and  support  in  tlie  great  centre 
of  heathen  darkuos:^,  superstition,  ci-uehy, 
and  vice,  *  he  thanked  God,  and  took  cou- 
xage'  (Acts  xxviii.  \'>^.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
■seonfirmatoryof  Uie  tnithof  the  account,  tliat 
the  words  are  obviously  from  tlie  lips  of  one 
who  was  travelling  towards  Rome,  and  tlieriv 
foOB  of  Paol  or  Luke,  an  eye-witness;  since 
the  writer  mentions  Appii  Forum  before  '  the 
Three  Tarerns,' just  as  lie  met  witli  them  on 
his  way  to  the  city.  These  small  coincidences 
are  among  the  most  satisfactory-  proofs. 

APPLK-TREE  ( fl.  :/'//7"<aA).  —  That  the 
apple-tree  and  its  fruit  were  known  in  Pules- 
tilie  from  an  early  period,  appears  certain. 
A  mflkim  evidence  is  afforded  by  tlie  fact, 
ttat  pltOfS  took  their  names  from  being 
spots  where  apple-trees  grew  (Josh.  xii.  17  ; 
%W.  S4).  In  Joel  i.  \'Z,  'tlie  apple-tree' 
ia  mentioned  with  uUicr  fruit-trees  as  bciiig 
withered  in  the  general  drought.  In  Sol. 
Boogt  ii.  we  read  —  '  As  the  apple-tree 
aiuoflg  the  (reos  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  b«>- 
lored  among  the  itona.'    Here  it  is  an  iiiiagc 


of  beuuly,  and  consequently  the  apple-trees 
of  Pttlestiue  were  distinguished  for  ll;at  qua- 
lity. The  aromatic  odour  of  the  apple  is 
alluded  to  in  Sol.  Song,  vii.  8  ;  see  also  viii.  5, 
wheni  the  tree  affords  a  shatle.  Prov.  xxr. 
11,  offers  a  striking  image  —  '  apples  of  gold 
in  curiously  wrought  silver  baskets,'  —  the 
golden  colour  of  tlie  apple  being  well  set  off 
and  heightened  by  the  sheen  of  the  silver, 
especially  as  seen  tlirough  the  open  work  ol 
the  basket. 

Some  commentators  have,  without  sufli- 
cient  reason,  thought  the  citron  to  be  thti 
fruit  meant  in  these  passages. 

The  apple-tree  still  grows  in  Palestine. 
I'he  fniit  of  the  Syrian  apple  is  described  as 
having  a  very  agreeable  odour.    In  the  Tal- 
mud, frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  apple  tree. 

Josephus,  after  speaking  of  the  conflnirra- 
tion  of  the  plain  of  S(tdom,  remarks  tlint  ujtples 
still  grow  llierc,  which  resemble  edible  fniits 
iu  colour,  but,  in  being  plucked  with  the 
hands,  are  dissolved  into  smoke  and  a^^hes. 
Near  that  bituminous  lake  where  Sodom 
stood.  Dr.  Robinson  found,  at  Ain  Jidy,  a 
tree,  called  by  the  Arabs  Usher,  tliat  grows 
only  in  these  parts,  the  fruit  of  which  grenUy 
resembles  a  large  smooth  apple  or  orange, 
hanging  in  clusters  tliree  or  four  together, 
of  a  yellow  colour  when  ripe ;  delicious  to 
the  eye,  soft  to  the  touch.  On  being  pressed 
or  struck,  the  apparent  apple  explodes  with 
a  puff,  like  a  bladder,  leaving  in  the  hutid 
only  the  shreds  of  tlie  tliin  rind  anil  a  few 
fibres.  The  fruit  is  filled  chiefly  witli  air, 
which  gives  it  the  roimd  form.  In  the  cen  ■ 
tre  a  small  slender  pod  runs  through  it  from 
the  stem,  and  is  connected  by  thin  filaments 
with  the  rind.  The  pod  contains  a  small 
quantity  of  fine  silk  witli  seeds,  like  the  pod 
of  ilie  silk-weed,  tliough  much  smaller.  'Pha 
Arabs  collect  tlie  silk,  and  twist  it  into 
matches  for  their  gmis,  preferring  it  to  tlie 
common  match  because  it  is  combustible 
without  sidphur.  The  trunks  of  tliese  trees 
are  six  or  eight  inches  iu  diameter:  the 
whole  height  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  The 
tree  has  a  grayish  cork-like  bark,  with  long 
oval  leaves;  and,  in  its  general  appearance,  it 
might  be  taken  for  a  gigautic  perennial  spe- 
cies of  the  milk-weed  or  silk-weed,  found  iu 
the  northern  piu-ts  of  the  American  states. 
If  a  branch  is  broken  off,  it  discharges  a 
milky  fluid.  With  some  allowance  for  tlie 
marvellous,  the  fruit  of  tlie  bsher  strikingly 
corresponds  with  the  account  given  by  Jose- 
phus. 

AQL'ILA  (L.  an  eagle).  —  A  Jew,  born  iu 
Pontus,  in  Asia  Elinor,  whence  he  removed  to 
Rome,  where  probably  he  embraced  Chris- 
tianity. PVoni  this  place  he,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  and  their  fellow-believers,  were  dri- 
ven about  the  year  A.  D.  49,  by  the  Enipenir 
(  'landiiis,  under  the  iiaiiic  of  Jews,  and  under 
tlie  pretext  that,  Chresi  (n  different  pronoun* 
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elttion  for  Christ)  impelling  them,  thcjr  wm 
constantly  making  disturbances ;  in  which 
eharge,  it  is  easy  to  aee  an  enemy's  version 
of  the  fact  that  the  Christian  chttreh  at  RcMue 
waa  zeoJous  and  persevering  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  kingdom  of  God.  from  Rome, 
Aquila  went  to  Corinth,  where  he  formed  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  apostle  Paul, 
who  took  up  his  residence  in  Aquila'a  abode» 
and  worked  tiiere  at  their  eommon  trade  of 
tent-making  (Acts  xviii.  2,  3).  The  religious 
~  friendship  thus  happily  formed  was  of  lou-^ 
duration.  Aquila  became  a  companion  of 
the  apostle,  and  laboured  diligently  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  gospeL  His  wife  also  fit- 
tingly performed  her  part  as  a  follower  of 
Christ.  From  Corinth,  Aquiln  and  Priscilla 
accompanied  Paul  to  Syria;  thence  they  re- 
paired to  Ephesus,  where  Paul  loft  them ;  when 
they  were  made  instrumental  in  converting  the 
learned  Alexandrian  Jew  Apollos  (Acts  xviii. 
18,  24,  At  the  time  when  Paul  wrote 

his  first  letter  to  tlie  Corinthians,  they  w«n 
with  him,  and  had  a  church  in  their  own 
house.  We  have  not  the  means  of  tracing, 
step  by  step,  the  further  changes  of  place  of 
this  Christian  couple :  but  they  returned  to 
fiome ;  for,  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  tlie  Boman 
chiuch,  they  are  mentioned  as  constitntiiig  m 
part  of  it,  and  in  terms  of  high  esteem  :  — 
*  Oareet  Aquila  and  Priscilln,  my  helpers  in 
Christ  Jestis;  who  Lave  for  my  life  laid 
down  their  ow7t  necks.'  The  extent  of  llieir 
benign  intlnenco  is  implied  iti  the  ensuing 
words: — '  I  k  whom  not  i»uly  I  give  tlionks, 
but  all  the  ch\inlip«  of  ihc  Gentiles'  (Rnjrt. 
xvi.  4).  Whether  or  nut  ihey  t«K»k  up  tLtir 
final  abode  here,  they  appear  to  have  fomied 
a  part  of  th<-  '  IimtU  over  wliirli  Timothy 
presided  (2  '1  lui.  iv.  lU).  TrjUkiUuu  repre- 
•ents  Aquila  as  a  bishop  and  martyr. 

In  ActH  xviii.  1^,  it  i.s  ?aiil  t'lml  H!in<  d 
from  CuiiuUi  to  Syria,  '  and  with  liiiu  I'ris- 
eilla  and  Aquila;  having  shorn  his  head  in 
Cenrhrra  (a  seaport  ljin?»  to  the  ea<»t  of 
Coriuth),  for  he  had  a  vuw.'  Wlio  hoA  u 
vow,  AiQQila  or  Pan!  ?  Was  tlie  vow  of  a 
civil  nature,  such  as  the  Jews  tsoniPtimes 
took,  namely —  not  to  cut  their  hair,  attd  to 
abatirfn  ftom  certain  kind»  of  food  during  a 
journey  or  some  peril ;  during  a  vornr?e,  till 
safely  landed  i  or  an  illness,  till  ht-Mltli 
tceoversdf  Such  vows,  the  r  ofwt  ak 
chnraclcrs,  are  scarct  ly  worthy  of  I'liu),  >vli()se 
ardour  and  perncvtruiice  needed  no  support 
of  kind ;  and  tliese  engagaments,  formed 
as  it  were  with  the  future,  are  opposed  to 
that  trust  and  coniidence  which  are  inspired 
hf  a  pious  regard  to  Pmvid<  lu  i .  Wao  it  a 
temporary  Nazarite'??  vow  ?  'I  liis  (l^-^•r^•ance 
must  take  plat  e  at  JerusiUem,  '  at  liie  do*»r 
of  the  tabernacle  of  die  congregation*  (Numb, 
vi.  18),  riot  lit  rt'iicliica  ;  nnli  s^  some 
deftleujeui  luul  bri>lvi;n  jii  nj>uu  the  vow,  and 
necessitnted  its  rrnewnl  (Numb.  »L  0).  Kof 
i«  it  likely  that  PaiU  would  obaom  a  vow 


whidi  waa  so  strictly  Mosaic  as  that  of  the 
Nasarite,  except  nnder  peculiar  circumstan* 
ces,  such  as  are  explained  in  Acts  xxi.  24. 
These  considerations  seem  rather  to  throw 
the  probability  on  the  side  of  AquHa,  ivho, 
as  a  banished  man,  may  have  had  reasons  of 
bis  own  for  taking  a  civil  or  religious  row 
of  some  kind.  It  makes  in  favour  of  this 
Tiew,  that  the  usual  order  of  the  words  '  Aqni~ 
la  and  Priscilla'  is  here  inverted,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  connecting  Aquila  imme- 
diately with  the  enaoing  mcds — 'having 
shorn,'  &c. 

ARABIA,  a  Greek  word,  ibnned  on  a  Ha* 
brew  one ;  whose  meaning  may  have  the  idea 
of  darkness  for  its  basis,  and  so  set  forth 
Arabia  as  the  unknown  land,  a  character 
which  it  still  to  a  great  extent  retains.  The 
entire  country  now  comprehended  under  this 
designation  lies  within  these  limits ;  nameljf 
—  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  sputn.  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  on  the  east,  the  Red  Sen  and  tJte 
borders  of  Sgypt  on  the  west :  on  the  north 
it  extended  on  one  side  to  the  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  and  on  the  other  ran  up  towards 
the  Baidiratcs  to  Babylon.  Since  the  time 
of  tlie  geographer  Ptolemy,  this  large  pfiiin- 
sula  has  been  ordinarily  divided  into  three 
great  jiitrtions,  —  I.  Arabia  Felix,  Hoppjf 
Anibia  ;  II.  Arnhiii  Pitrira,  6'<ony  Aralin  ; 
111.  Arubia  Dcsertu,  or  Desert  Arabia.  The 
Hffttcompriiies  the  greater  ])nrt  of  the  countrv ; 
nnmt  ly,  tlie  lin^e  ]>eninsnlii,  v\hi<  h  hn**  for 
its  ij(iriht.ru  bouudarj' a  line  ruruiiiig  from 
the  jiDithem  extremity  of  the  eastern  airn  of 
the  l{e«l  Sen,  to  the  nortliem  extremity  of  the 
rer-iittu  Gulf.  The  second  consists,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  of  the  sitiall  ])eiiinsula  of  8inai«  snd 
til'-  iininediiite  vii  iniiy.  The  ihiid  covers  the 
wide  tract  which  exleuds  from  the  uorthem 
limits  of  Arabia  Felix  towards  tlie  north  and 
e:i-it.  to  the  Kuplirates.  These  bntmdaries 
are  to  .s  uuc  extent  arbitrary,  nor  huve  they 
been  gcttemlly  received;  tfaey  are  nuknovm, 
c(|iially  to  the  Arabian  geographers  and  the 
Hebrews;  and  the  descriptions  which  they  im- 
ply of  the  scverul  distrieis  are,  If  taken  in  a 
f"^tH'ni!  Rp|di(  iitioii,  liy  im  meims  nceoratc. 
Arabia  is  a  iiuuie  whieh,  iu  the  wide  sense, 
was  unknown  to  the  Hebreirs.  This  country, 
to  spe<d(  of  it  iti  ft  loose  way,  they  termed  the 
F'';ist,  the  loud  towards  the  cai»t ;  nud  its 
J  ;.i  lumts,  the  sons  or  natives  of  the  EasL 
lu  reality,  it  lay  to  the  south-east  of  Pales- 
tine. HaviiiK  lo  do  with  pariieular  portions 
and  tribes  of  Arabia,  the  Israelites,  wsndttg 
in  that  general  view  whieh  could  have  em- 
braced the  whole  coimtry,  and  so  have  formed 
a  general  name,  neiely  spoke  of  particular 
parts,  and  of  s(  pnrrtte  frilK><! :  sometimes  they 
used  the  word  lu*  tk  iiutiug  ouly  a  piirl  of  the 
country  whieh  it  now  designates  ( Ezck.  xxvii. 
21.  Jer.  XXV.24.  1  K :lt^'- s.  Ga!.  iv.  '»r.>. 
It  is  the  cuunliy  ciJkd  ahove  Arabia  Teltxi'ii, 
irithtrhich  tlic  student  of  S*  riplure  is  most 
inlflftetedt    il  contains  the  lands  in  which 
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the  Hebrcwt  wabdered  ere  (hty  gained  Ca- 
nAiui,  and  those  with  which  they  were  in 
constant  eoxumnnion  —  as  Moah,  Idutnwa, 
th?'  rotinfry  of  the  AniaK-kites,  Caiiaanites, 
Aiid  Mi  iiajiit^'i.  Ou  tlie  other  hand,  the  phices 
and  huads  of  tribea  meutioned  in  Oen.  x.  7, 
2i),  behujf:  to  Arabia  Felix,  or  wliMt  niifrbt 
more  correctly  b»'  (friueil  Arabia  I'roper.  In 
AlsMft  Oanerta  dwelt  the  «{esc«ndant8  of  Idi- 
inael ;  namely,  the  NabEithteans,  K^-ilnrones, 
icr.  (Geii.  xxT.  ) ;  ami  most  of  the  tribes 

who  were  the  offspring  of  AhrHhatn  and  Ke- 
tnrsh  (Gen.  xxv.  1,  xeq.).  So  with;  a  district 
of  eouutiy,  of  course,  varied  very  much  iu 
character.  In  the  northern  part,  towanls 
Mf  >^>p«)t;uni«,  there  are  frreat  plainn  of  sand, 
destitute  of  vegetutiuu ;  but,  as  you  approach 
the  riTer,  fertile  and  beantifol  tTMts  present 
themselves.  Genernlly,  neither  water  nor 
plants  art-  to  be  found,  except  here  and  there 
n  hnmble  root,  which,  however,  lite  euiiKd 
d<v<s  not  df'-iM-^e.  The  he-iven  is  cloudless, 
axj<l  ul"  u  biirniijg  heat,  mitigated  by  the  cool- 
ness of  night,  or  by  breezes  in  the  day ;  die 
air  pure  atwl  dry;  and  froui  .Tmie  to  Si^ptein 
ber  ilie  deadly  simoom  prevuii>i,  blow  iu^' from 
tlie  south-east;  whose  power  was  known  to 
tJie  Hebrews  (P?.  xi.  «.  Job  i.  l!)).  The 
nature  of  the  country  here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Aral>in,  coinixd.s  the  itdnibitaut-s  to  pursue 
ll:*-  !ifr  of  wanderinc  hcrdsmiMi  '  ii'.iu  mK  ), 
goiiif{  vMih  their  Horks  uuil  iicros  Iruiu  one 
•pot  to  another,  in  onler  to  obtain  a  eomlant 
supply  of  fi)od.  Thin,  their  niici*  nt,  eonti- 
Duea  their  pre&eiit  eii'-tom.  Their  life,  lliuugh 
ftill  of  change,  is  limited  to  e  nairow  sphere 
of  objeeix ;  the  mind,  in  rf-nsequenee.  remains 
ijuTt  ;  t'le  iiientid  cnlture  is  ijnite  rudinien- 
tal.  There  is  no  political  coiistittitioii.  A 
k'"  1  ofHoi  iiil  iifi- exists,  under  the  patriarchal 
eoiitrol  of  bhtikhs.  Indeiieudeuce  prevails, 
Ibr  couqnest  is  impossible;  and  the  tnie 
nouiad  regards  the  dwclh-r  iu  towns  with 
coiiiempL  The  idea  of  jin>i»erty  is,  however, 
in  .some  Kcnse  predominant ;  for  each  borde 
h:'-  it>  bind,  fixeil  and  det»"rn>ined  by  itiiuie- 
ni'^rml  usage,  audevcr>'  intruder  is  coi.sidt  red 
•  fair  oljeet  of  pluniler,  nuless  he  has  for 
attPiidaats  members  or  relations  of  thf;  tribe. 
Kiibl>ery  supplies  no  mean  portion  of  the 
ni'-uns  of  xob-iisienee.  In  their  wnndoringlia- 
b  t^,  tli'v-ie  li'-donins  (rhddren  of  the  de«n  ri) 
wander  frequently  from  their  own  limits,  imd 
traverse  Ar.<bia  Petrwn.  Thc-e  p  neral  r»» 
marks  will  bo  fotnid  to  illn  (r  i'.c  S' riptnre. 
The  tUreateuing  pro]'!i(  <  y  in  Isa.  xr.i.  — 
lf^1i|itili  -M  tilt'  iiduib'itauts  <if  Northern 
Arabia.  •  The  chihlren  of  Kednr  '  traded  iu 
lamb?,  ram^  aud  i^oats,  with  wViieh  they  sup- 
idkMl  T7liy0AHlb«ivii.<!  I ).  Sometimes  they 
«  arried  on  a  eitravnn  trade  tln'ni«<f  lvt's  (Gi  Ji. 
vwuijifhj;  for  a  caiiwaii  road  run  i!ironj,di 
th»-ir  0mBkfi  trom  the  I'er^iiiu  (inlf  to  the 
MtMhterrflUf'iin.  More  freqin  utiy  tiicy  t<  11  on 
their  ueishboura'  lajids,  on  expL-ditions  of 
gnOn  (a  C^M.  xxL  10.  J  Kittgs  ^  U; 


Xxvi.  7.  Job  i.  1.'))  ;  or  rendered  tlie  cantfttt 
roads  uuHafe  by  llieir  attacks  (Jer.  tii.  2). 

The  Peninsula  of  Sinai  is  a  monntainons 
country,  whidi  bus  rf  lute  years  become  bet- 
ter known  tbiui  other  piirts  of  Arabia.  Near 
the  southern  end  rises  a  huge  mountain  mass, 
forming  Horeb  and  Sinai ;  which  sinks  snd- 
denly  towards  the  sea,  and  on  the  inland  side 
opens,  and  throws  out  a  range  of  motintalns 
on  either  side  of  the  tiiunj^le,  wbirli  prudnidly 
sink  in  height  as  they  run  northwards :  but 
the  rauge  which  extends  dong  the  Persittt 
Gulf,  rises  nfrnin  aftt^r  it  bnspasm»d  tlie  top  of 
that  gulf  into  the  muuutains  of  which  Idumiea 
is  mostly  made  up.  The  moimtains  consist  of 
granite,  porphyry,  or  limestone  :  they  rise  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  and  are  intersected  by 
nmny  defiles  and  valleys,  sometimes  opening 
into  irtr^re  plains,  which  are  for  tlie  most  part 
(leserLs,  Imt  here  and  tliere  offer  some  fer- 
tility.   Ser|)«nts  and  lizards  ebomul  there 
(Numb.  xxi.  4,  fi).    Palms,  acacias,  tama- 
risks, are  the  most  important  pro<Iucts.  Be- 
douin tribes  still  tntTcrse  the  Tslleys  and  Um 
tnbb- liijids,  and  exnr  t  a  part  of  their  BOS' 
tcnance  from  caravans  and  companies  of 
pilgrims.    The  lofty  land  of  the  sonth  tends 
downwards  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  ns  to 
form  the  extended  and  elevated  plain  deuomi- 
nated B)  Tyh  ( here  the  Isnelites  wandered  for 
niiMiv  vt  'M  ->.  whii  h  runs  north  and  west  to  the 
Mtiiu  i rum  an  Sen,  otid  north  and  east  ou 
towards  the  aionntains  of  Edom.    The  dJs* 
trict  is  almost  without  water,  consisting  Of 
limestone  strewed  with  tlint.    In  the  north 
•nd  north-east  of  this  vast  plain  there  rises  n 
liilly  eounti-y,  capable  of  cultivation,  extend- 
iiifr  as  far  as  to  llie  Dead  Sea,  where  it  unites 
with  other  heights  that  mn  along  both  sides 
of  that  pecnliar  lake.    Over  this  hi^di  land 
were  si)rea<l,  iu  the  days  of  Moses,  the  tribes 
of  Kiloraites,  Amalekites,  and  jUnmonflee. 
Tlif  iiibid)it:;nfs  of  .Arabia  Petrrea  were  piirt'v 
nuniads,  an<l  ns  such  lived  independently  un- 
der their  native  ch  iefs.    They  were,  however, 
coiKiuered  liy  the  Chaldean  annies  (Jer.  xlix. 
•-'^  ).    After  the  Jewish  exile,  tliere  flooiishsd 
a  kinardoro  here,  having  Petr*  tot  its  cspital, 
wlio^e  kinps  mostly  bore  the  name  of  Arftns. 
'llu'j  for  a  lime  possessed  several  Jewish 
cities. 

Tlic  lorq^e  soiithcrn  district,  or  Yemen,  is  of 
a  very  various  nature.  The  countries  on  the 
coast  are  for  the  most  part  hot,  sandy,  nnfruit- 
fnl  jdaiiis.  The  interior  is  lofty,  and,  witli 
barren  districts,  coniaius  well-cultur^  parts, 
which  produce  Krain,  wine,  and  rwriana  fruits. 
I!i  re  are  found  the  sui^r  cane,  rice,  citrons, 
orxngts,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and 
coffee.  Jt  was  celebrated  also  for  its  myrrh 
and  cassia  (Isa.  Ix.  <!.  Jer.  vi.  'ii'l  Ezek. 
xxvii.  v*'^).  Gold  was  hence  brought  to  llie 
Hebrews  (1  Kings  X.  10.  2  Chron.  ix.  14. 
Isa  Ix.  (i ;  :  but  it  isnncertain  whether  it  was 
ori;;inu]ly  found  there:  none  is  now  pro- 
dnced.  Lead  and  iron  are  dbtahwd. 
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At  80  laie  a.  perioti  as  this,  and  after  the 
nOiUs  •dwntnres  which  have  laid  open  befim 

nn  »n  many  other  hidden  countries,  it  is  ra- 
ther burjirisiug,  and  very  much  to  b«  regretted, 
that  so  httle  han  been  done  fur  coiniiiuiii- 
eatiug  a  full  ain!  exact  knowled^^e  of  Arabia ; 
a  couuiry  of  the  liighest  interest  to  the  (fiends 
of  civil  isattoii:  for  here  originated  the  Mo- 
saic and  Ujc  Moslem  rrligion.  This  was 
the  centre  uf  aucieut  cumujerce;  this  was  tlie 
ooontry  of  a  con<]uering  race,  which  extended 
its  faith,  its  opulence,  its  wisdom,  its  arts,  its 
splendour,  to  the  exireiue  Hunt  and  West ; 
Wbidi,  improving  its  morals  by  Persian  ctd- 
tnr*,  and  its  inii-lk'tt  by  Hreciou  wisdom, 
plauled  fruitsi  of  its  own  rearing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris  and  of  tlie  Guadalquiver. 

Arabia  received  its  earliest  inli)ibituiit«i,  in 
ail  probability,  from  the  Caucasus  ;  which| 
fOKimidinfr  itself  along  Mount  I^batu>ii,  runs 
down  to  t!i'>  Arabian  uiotmtains.  C>f  the  an- 
cient Arabians,  tlic  most  celebrated  tribes, 
according  to  native  authorities,  are  —  the 
Aflitr??,  TbaiuMil,  Tasni,  O'-elinJis,  Dselior- 
haia,  uuti  Ainalekilea.  Tlie  later  Arabians, 
from  whom  spring  those  of  Uw  present  day, 
•re  divided  into  two  classes  —  tbat  of  the 
genuine  Arabs,  or  Joktanidiu,  from  Joklan, 
•on  of  Kber  (Gen.  x.  2(J);  secondly,  the 
mixed  race,  Mostaraben,  who  are  ileriv  ed  from 
Aduan,  sou  of  Ishmacl.  Ail  tbcie  tribes  be- 
loikf  lo  di0  great  Shemitic  family.  1'  li  c  A  rab  io 
langnape,  which,  in  regard  f>>  it^  riches,  its 
high  culture,  its  wide  spread,  tLnd  U>>  inipor- 
tenee  in  history  and  religion,  lias  no  superior, 
is  a  Shemitic  dialect,  and  fonna,  in  union 
with  the  .'Elliiopic,  tlie  southern  branch  of 
the  great  Shemitic  tree.  Ith  nut  no  country 
the  Arabian  peninsula.  Tbo  religion  of 
the  ancient  Arabians  \va8  the  wondiip  uf  tlie 
•Um :  9wwy  tribe  had  iu  own  star,  to  whieh 
it  gave  spci  inl  hfiionr.  llerodntns  mention*? 
as  gods  of  tlie  Arabians —  Urololt,  which  be 
accounts  the  same  as  Dionysos  (Latin,  Bac- 
chus) ;  and  Alitia,  which  he  idfiitirics  with 
Aphrodite  (Venus).  In  Suutiieru  Arabia^  tlie 
god  Sabis  was  worshipped  ;  that  is,  the  sun- 
god,  who  is  ob\ioi].ily  connected  with  the 
slar-wort>hip  of  Uie  babuiuns. 

A  few  gtnanl  lemarks,  and  somo  pwti> 
cnlar  notices,  regarding  Arab  mnnners  and 
cuDloms  may  be  of  bervicc.  The  Arabs 
are  of  •  middle  suture,  thin  and  active.  In 
eating  and  drinking  they  practise  nnxb^ra- 
tion.  They  use  whcaten  bread;  bm  the 
hninbler  class  are  content  with  bread  made 
of  an  inferior  grain  termed  l>f>!ira,  in  the 
shape  of  roimd  cakes.  L'illau,  luaiie  of  rice, 
is  a  OOmmOD  food.  Coffee  is  a  general  befCf^ 
•ge.  Wine  andotlier  intoxicating  drinks  are 
taken  only  iu  secret,  iu  cQuscquenco  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  Koran.  The  smoking  of 
tobacco  is  customary  witli  all  classes*.  Little 
time  is  consumed  in  eating  ihu  nietd,  which, 
even  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  distinction, 
is  taken  on  the  floor ;  •  irieoe  of  cloth  or  of 


leather  serving  for  a  table.  The  duties  of 
knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  are  perfomed  by 
the  fingers.  'J  he  hiuids,  th  r>  ffirp,  ore  care- 
fully washed  biifore  food  is  taken ;  for  the 
Arabs  are  very  studious  of  cleanliness.  This, 
and  tlieir  moderation  iu  oaiinc  mndaces 
very  much  to  the  good  healtli  wim  }i  tliey  en- 
joy. With  the  exception  of  the  leprosy,  few 
chronic  diseases  alllict  them.  Their  medi- 
cal men  are  generally  very  ignorant.  I'hey 
attach  much  importance  to  the  anointing  of 
the  body.  With  those  who  arc  well  off,  per- 
fumes anil  i)erfuuied  water  are  very  common, 
both  of  which  are  ofliared  10  friends  on  tlieir 
arrival.  Tiie  Arabs  are  very  companionable, 
oil  which  occuimt  tU«.')'  love  lo  assemble  in 
coffee-huuses,  in  the  market-places;  and 
in  Yemen,  there  is  Bcarcdy  any  village  but 
has  iu>  market-place.  The  female  sex,  as  in 
all  the  East,  lire  retired, inhabiting  the  htudk 
part  of  llie  house :  the  women  of  a  family  are 
never  eceu  by  a  slruiiger.  The  education  of 
children  is  in  their  early  years  confided  to 
the  female  sex.  when  the  sons  nre  grown 
up,  they  either  come  under  their  latiier's  in- 
struction, or  are  placed  under  a  tutor.  The 
pir!>.  n  niain  in  the  harem  till  tlieyare  marrie  d. 
In  regard  to  wedlock,  great  care  is  taken  U> 

ascertain  tbat  the  intended  britle  is  a  virgin* 
If  the  contrary  appears,  expulsion,  and  even 
dealli,  is  the  resuurc«.  Arabs  are  celebrated 
for  hospitali^,  nhsievtr  their  condition  in 

life.  They  are  ronrteoii«  o\  e!i  to  an  extrtme, 
aud  iu  eilicb  kind  tu  btraugers-  I'rofessors 
of  other  religions  are  not  raddj  otposed  to 
insiilf.  The  Arabs  seek  not  to  make  prn«e- 
Ivles,  liiough  llicy  Bhow  favour  to  those  who 
pass  over  to  Mohammed.  They  are  gener* 
ally,  and  not  wiihotit  reason,  described  as 
revengeful.  The  old  custom  of  blood  for 
blood  is  unhi^pily  kept  up ;  but  disj  are  not 
f^'utrrt  ]>-ome,  and  slight  offeoMs  are  easilj 

iorgivcu. 

The  Bedouins,  now  known  by  the  name  of 

Tawarahs,  who  w  anib-r  over  the  western  side 
uf  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  bear  in  genend  a 
good  character.  TL.  ir  most  gainful  pur- 
suit in  th''  |it"-ent  day,  and  that  upon  which 
Utey  t>eem,  lu  u  great  measure,  dependent  for 
sabeistence,  is  the  accompanying  of  listdlsin 
to  and  from  Sinni,  which  is  a  mtmopoly,  and 
the  carriage  of  merchandise  between  Cairo 
and  Suez.  Tbej  are  of  good  dispositicns^ 
and  s'  li'  it'ius  to  please.  They  expert  ftr- 
queul  gratuities  of  food,  coffee,  &e.  It  is  a 
cheap  and  effectual  way  of  winning  (heir 
kindness  and  good  offuea.  ITarsh  langnage 
and  blowtj  do  nut  answer  for  Bedouins  iu  the 
DescM.  They  are  proud-spirited,  and  feel, 
and  resent  indignities.  They  are  honest  as 
well  as  trustwurlhy,  but  little  inclined  tu  reli- 
gions praetiees.  Thcj  are  poor;  having 
some  camels,  goats,  and  a  few  sheep;  bttt 
no  horsi>t»  or  cows,  which  could  not  sttbsist  on 
the  coarse  and  meagre  pasturage  afforded  by 
these  sterile  xegioiis.   They  have  also  some 
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fotcls,  and  deal  occaaionally  in  eggs  and 
chickens.  Their  breatl  corn,  as  w«>ll  as  :he 
beans  given  to  the  raroela  when  on  hard 
•errice,  are  bronglit  from  Cairo  ou  the  lia<'ks 
of  these  animals.  They  carr}'  a  litile  ciuir- 
OOtl,  nude  of  the  brauches  of  the  aracia, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  gum.  to  tliat  market; 
which  seem  to  be  their  only  articles  of  ex- 
port, witli  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
caraeL  These  poor  Bedouins  love  their  arid 
plains  and  hideous  mountains  with  an  oHkc 
tion  unknown  to  the  occupants  of  more  geuiid 
regions.  They  show  signs  of  pleasure,  and 
•Ten  exaltation,  on  passing  out  of  Cairo  itito 
the  pure  air  of  the  Desert,  which  no  traveller 
can  fail  to  observe  in  their  buoyant  step, 
animated  contersatiou,  and  overflowing  joy- 
ous hilarity. 

Of  these  Arabs  Dr.  Olin  thus  speaks :  — 
•  It  was  gratifjing  to  roe  to  observe  with  what 
pleasnre  and  pride  tbe  Bedouins,  aAer  the 
fatigues  of  the  day's  journey  which  they  per- 
fonn  on  foot,  seldom  mounting  their  loaded 
oamels,  hastened  away  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
fl»eir  wholesome  beverage,  water.  The  oue 
who  went  with  me,  laid  down  a  full  skin  at 
the  door  of  my  tent,  with  many  Kiguitiroiit 
■niles  and  gestures,  exclaiming  repeatedly, 

Taib !  Taib  I "  —  Good !  Good !  The  people 
are  all  fond  of  coffee,  but  refuse  wine  and 
spirits,  and  even  beer.  Our  sheikh,  Salali, 
who  is  strictly  religions,  took  once,  incau- 
tiously, a  glass  of  this  favourite  English 
beverage.  Another  was  offered  to  him  in 
mj  ^vsenoe,  on  the  subsequent  evening. 
He  onelled  tlie  ctip,  and  returned  it,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Most  taib  I"  iVul  good.  The  drofcoman 
explained  to  him,  tliat  it  contained  neither 
brandy  nor  wine ;  but  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied, and  wholly  refused  it  afterwards.  The 
nuumers  and  habits  of  tliese  children  of  tlie 
Desert  arc  truly  primitive.  Having  occasion 
to  wash  their  clothes  this  evening,  they 
scooped  out  a  basin  ui  the  sand,  and  tilled  it 
with  water  for  the  puqxise.  The  snjiply  of 
fresh  water  seemed  to  have  tempted  tiiem  to 
indulge  in  other  luxuries ;  and  I  saw  tltem, 
for  the  first  time,  eating  hot  bread.  Each 
man,  or  at  least,  each  party,  has  a  small 
kneading  trough,  hollowed  out  of  a  piece  o( 
wood,  winch  he  carries  bound  up  in  his  bag- 
gage. In  this  they  mixed  a  small  quantity 
of  the  meal  of  doura ;  and,  ha  ing  formed  it 
into  a  thin  cake,  tliey  laid  it  upon  tlie  saml, 
and  covered  it  with  a  lire  made  of  sniidl 
sticks.  One  man,  at  least,  used  dried  camel's 
dung  for  tlic  purpose.  They  pr  rched  corn, 
or  doura,  and  ate  it  for  breakfast  I  aiu,  in* 
deed,  constantly  reminded  of  the  habits  of 
the  patriarchs,  and  see  tlie  domestic  scenes 
so  beautifully  pourtrayed  in  tlie  Old  Testa- 
meut,  re-acted  by  tlie  Bedouins.  It  will  be 
obaerved,  that  the  simple  fac  tit  I  have  just 
reeonled  are  so  many  illustrations  of  tlie 
ancient  •  -  with  wliiih  ihe  Bible  has, 
from  our  i   "1,  made  us  familiar.  Their 


dress  is  equally  iliustralive  of  the  ■lewil 

vuhune :  tlieir  sandals,  which  ore  merely 
bits  of  leatlier  or  untanned  skins,  commonly 
lishskiuH,  covering  the  sole  of  tlie  foot,  and 
fasteneti  by  a  thong  that  passes  between  the 
first  and  second  toes,  over  tlie  instep,  and 
arouiitl  tlie  heel ;  tlie  girdle,  which  all  wear 
about  the  loins,  8er\-ing  as  a  belt  for  a  long 
knife,  or  pistols,  and  as  a  depository  for 
nioDcy,  Sec. ;  and  llieir  loose,  (lowing  robes, 
reaching  only  to  the  knee,  and  exposing  the 
legs.* 

Irby  and  Mangles  supply  ns  with  the  fol- 
lowing lively  sketch  of  a  camp  of  Arab:!, 
showing  many  of  their  customs  at  the  pre- 
sent day: — 'As  we  approached,  we  beheld 
a  very  animated  and  busy  scene.  The  girls 
were  singing,  and  the  ehildren  busied  in 
running  down  the  young  partridges  widi 
dogs ;  the  birds  being  as  yet  only  able  to  fly 
a  short  distance  at  a  time.  Trcsendy  we 
heard  a  hue-imd-cry  from  all  quarters,  and 
soon  perceived  a  large  wild  boor,  with  his 
bristles  erect,  beset  by  all  the  dogs ;  every- 
body running  eagerly  to  the  pursuit.  lie 
was  found  behind  one  of  tlie  tents.  They 
chased  him  all  through  the  camp;  and  two 
Arabs  on  horseback,  with  spears,  joined  in 
tlie  pursuit.  The  animal,  however,  kept 
both  men  and  dogs  at  bay,  and  finally  got 
off  with  only  one  wound.  We  now  approached 
the  Blieikh's  tent,  and  found  Midiannoli  and 
his  two  sons,  Sheikhs  Norsali  an<l  Hnmed, 
together  with  about  thirty  Arab  chiefs  of  va- 
rious camps,  seated  n>und  an  immense  fire. 
Sheikh  Narsah  was  leaning  ou  a  camel's 
saddle,  their  usnid  cushion.  He  did  not 
rise  to  receive  us,  altliough  we  id'terwards 
observed,  that  he  and  the  whole  circle  rose 
whenever  a  strange  sheikh  arrive«l.  We 
attributed  this  cool  reception  to  the  low  esti- 
mation he  held  us  in,  in  consequence  of  the 
unusuidly  small  sum  we  were  to  pay  for 
visiting  Palmyra,  and  from  the  plainness  of 
our  dress  and  appearance.  Maliannah  was 
a  short,  crooked- backed,  mean-looking  old 
man,  between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age,  dressed  in  a  coarse  robe.  His  son, 
Narsali,  to  whom  he  had,  in  consequence  of 
his  ago,  resigned  the  reins  of  government, 
was  good-looking,  about  thirty  years  of  ago, 
with  very  dignified  and  engaging  manners. 
He  had  the  Koran  open  in  his  hand  when 
we  arrived,  to  give  us,  we  supposed,  an  idea 
of  his  learning.  He  was  well  dressed,  with 
a  red  pelisse  and  an  enormous  while  turban. 
We  observed  much  whispering  going  for- 
ward between  Narsah  and  every  stranger 
that  arrive<l ;  and  oiir  guides  were  separately 
questioned  in  tlie  same  manner,  to  learn,  us 
we  conjectured,  whether  we  ha<l  much  money 
or  not.  Narsah  alone  addressed  us.  He 
inquired  why  the  English  wished  so  much 
to  see  Palmyra,  ami  whether  we  were  not 
going  to  search  for  gold  ?  We  told  him  he 
bhould   have  haU  of  any  we  might  find 
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tberf.  At  the  evflning  sdT«iiced,  ihe  Armb 
guesti  fnmftsed  to  the  nomlicy  of  fifty. 

Their  mode  of  Minting  their  rbiefs  is  by 
luMiisg  eiUier  dieek  alternately,  not  the 
luad,  as  in  Nulnt.   Some  of  the  partridges 
which  the  chihlreo  hud  i'«nght,  were  now 
btought  in.   They  roasted  them  on  the  fire, 
■ad  part  was  given  to  us ;  Sheikh  Hamed 
thiowinp;  a  leg  and  a  wing  to  each  of  n«. 
They  atterwarda  gave  ns  aome  honey  and 
batter,  togediet  with  bread  to  dip  into  it 
("hutter and  honey  shall  he  eat."  Isa.  vii.l5): 
Nanmh  desired  one  of  his  men  to  niLx  tlic 
two  ingredients  for  us,  as  we  were  awkwnrd 
ut  it.    Tlip  Arab,  having  stirre*!  tlie  mixture 
up  well  with  his  fingers,  showed  his  tiextcrity 
in  eonsnmin^,  as  wdl  as  in  mixing,  and  re- 
'  inpfiiseil  liiruself  for  his  trouble  by  eating 
hail  of  it.   At  Bonset,  and  agoin  at  eight 
o^doek,  the  whole  assembly  were  snmmoned 
to  prnyers;  ti  man  standing  outsiile  tlie  tent, 
and  calling  them  to  their  devotion**,  in  the 
same  manner  as  is  done  from  the  minarets 
f  f  ill'   mosijues  of  Turkish  town-j,  Kach 
man  rubbed  his  Caee  OTer  with  sand,  a  heap 
of  which  was  placed  in  front  of  the  lent  for 
til  lit  purpos*',  to  serve  as  a  nubstimte  for 
water  in  their  religious  ablutiona. 

'Wo  eonld  not  but  admire  the  derorons 
solemnity  with  which  tin  y  all  joined  in  W(ir- 
ahip,  standing  in  a  row,  and  bowing  down 
•ad  IdsBing  tibe  ground  together.    An  im- 
mense platter  of  roast  mutton  was  then 
brooght  in  for  supper,  with  a  pillan  of  rice. 
The  Araba  fed  apart,  while  a  separate  pur- 
tion  was  brought  for  Narsah  and  us.  Wc 
observed  the  elderly  men  gave  their  half- 
gnawed  bones  to  those  around  tfiem ;  and  we 
were  told,  that  tliey  have  an  adage  com- 
mending the  custom.    A  black  i^lave  was 
perpetoally  poinidiug  coffee  from  the  moment 
we  entered  the  tent  till  we  went  to  sleep; 
and  as  he  began  in  the  morning  at  daylight, 
•ad  was  constantly  employed,  it  would  seem 
thfit  the  consumption  of  this  article  must  be 
considerable.    Late  at  night,  Nursah  begun 
to  address  the  whole  circle  of  sheikhs,  who, 
we  foimd,  had  been  convened  in  onler  that 
they  might  hear  his  request,  that  some  por- 
tions of  grazing  land,  called  '<  The  Cottons.** 
might  bo  delivered  up  to  him.    Being  tired 
with  the  length  of  his  discourse,  we  removed 
to  •  comtr  of  the  tent,  and  fdl  asleep.  We 
beard  afterwards,  that  his  harangue  histed 
IIU  three  in  the  morning.   On  the  following 
day  we  wished  to  proceed,  according  to  the 
promise  to  let  us  depart  before  sun -rise, 
which  Narsah  had  given  us  the  previous 
•vtnteg,  awearing  by  his  head,  and  lifting 
his  hand  ut  the  same  time.    But  as  the 
ef  had  sat  up  so  late,  he  did  not  make 
Ills  appearaaeo  till  about  ten  o'elock,  when, 
instead  of  leltiug  us  depart,  he  desired  we 
would  accompany  him  to  a  small  vale  eonii* 
gaou  to  Ua  ftiit  We  found  ilia  Antba 
■MMttUiag  from  all  quarten,  Mid  foOowiog 


ns  in  great  nomben.  We  ware  qniui  at  • 
loss  to  Imow  the  meaoinf  of  diis:  at  first 

we  thought  it  was  intended  to  show  off  tho 
numbers  of  his  people.  rreaeotl>»  howevar, 
we  eame  to  •  tant,  and  Ibimd  an  inunanM 
feast  of  rice  and  camel's  flesh  prepared  for 
the  whole  assembly.  We  were  oonducled  to 
a  smaller  tent  apart,  and  had  onr  share  teat 
to  us. 

*  We  were  in  doubt  what  object  the  aheikb 
had  in  thus  separating  us ;  whadier  it  was 

meant  as  an  accommodation  to  us,  that  we 
might  eat  more  comfortably  and  freely  by  * 
ourselves,  than  in  the  midat  of  a  «onronrs« 
of  people;  or  whether  he  thought  we  were 
not  fit  society  for  him.   Our  dress  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  mneh  meaner  deaeription  than 
that  of  any  of  the  sheikhs ;  and  as  through- 
out tlie  East  a  stranger  is  generally  estimated 
aerorditig  to  the  dress  he  wears,  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  our  homely  appearance  had  soma 
weigbt  with  Narsah  on  this  occasion.  Wo 
found  the  meat  both  savoury  and  tender, 
being  a  portion  of  the  hump,  which  15  o<^o 
sidered  the  best  part.   There  was  little  Ut, 
and  tlie  grain  was  remarkably  coarse :  how> 
ever,  we  made  a  hearty  breakfast.  The 
feast  was  conducted  with  much  order  and. 
decorum.   The  sheikhs  fed  apart  in  a  ifonblo 
row,  with  several  immense  plutiers  placed  at 
equal  distances  between  them,  and  a  rope 
Hue  was  drawn  round  to  keep  the  peopio 
from  pressing  in.   Narsah  was  at  the  head 
of  the  row,  with  a  small  salect  circlci  amongst 
whom  he  plnred  ns  after  we  had  breakfasted, 
having  perceived  ns  among  Uie  spectators. 
When  the  sheikhs  had  iiuitihed,  tli>-  people 
were  rcffuled  with  the  remains;  ni«kpindent 
of  which,  portions  were  distributed  to  tJie 
different  tents  of  the  camp.    This  louer  ar- 
rntigcment  was  for  the  women  uid  children. 
Several  camels  must  have  been  cooked, 
judging  from  the  immense  quantities  of 
meat  we  saw.    This  feast  was  no  doubt  iu- 
teinJ.-d  to  give  weight  to  the  proceedings  t»f 
the  former  evening.    We  were  asked  wliether 
Christians  did  not  eat  pig's  flesh ;  and,  an- 
swering in  Uie  aftinnative,  were  questituied 
if  we  did  not  ah^o  drink  sow's  milk,  as  they 
do  that  of  camel's :  thif ,  however,  we  stoutly 
denied.    Muhannah  made  many  signs  for 
money,  both  for  himself  and  Sheikh  AUi,  a 
very  handsome  litde  boy  abont  five  years  of 
age,  the  sou  of  Narsah.    The  Arab  sign  for 
money  is  rubbing  the  forefinger  and  thtmnb 
together.' 

'i'ho  following  lively  d<  '  i  i  ipiion  of  an  Arab 
encampment  is  given  by  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
I8i)):  the  loeality  lies  on  the  south-east  of  Je- 
msaleui : — '  All  wns  in  luotion  at  four  o'llork. 
There  were  aboitt  six  hundred  sheep  oiul  goats, 
the  latter  bebig  the  most  numeroas,  and  the 
process  of  niillviiiL,'        mow  on.  They 

have  few  cows.    Six  teuUi  were  airungcd  iu 
a  sort  of  square,  mede  of  black  hnir-cloih,  not 
They  were  aiMlly  open  at  one  •ad 
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&nd  on  die  shies.    Tlie  tents  formed  the 
commou  rendervous  of  men,  women,  ebil- 
dren.  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.    The  women 
were  without  veils,  ond  seemed  to  make  no- 
thing of  our  presence.     Here  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  varions  processes  in  lite 
hoasekeeping  of  a  nomadic  life.   The  women, 
in  tfome  of  the  tents,  were  kneading  bread, 
and  baking  it  in  thin  cakes,  on  the  embers, 
or  on  iron  plates  over  the  fire.  Another 
female  was  churning  the  milk,  in  a  very  pri- 
mitive way,  which  we  often  saw  afterwords. 
The  ehorn  consislii  of  a  common  water-skin, 
that  is,  the  tanned  skin  of  a  goat,  stripped  uff 
whole,  and  llie  extrennlies  sewed  up.  This 
is  partly  filled  wit)i  the  milk;  and,  being  then 
suspended  in  A  slight  frame,  or  between  two 
sticks  leaning  against  tlie  tent  or  house,  it  is 
regnlariy  moved  to  and  fro  with  a  jerk,  until 
the  prcn-ess  is  conjpl»'i<  <1.     In  another  tent, 
a  woman  was  kneeling  and  grinding  at  the 
band-mill :  tlicse  mills  are  doubtless  tltose  of 
Bonptural  limes,  and  are  similar  to  the  Scot- 
tish quern.    As  we  were  looking  round  upon 
this  scene  of  basy  life,  the  sun  rose  gloriously 
over  the  wide  prospect,  and  shed  his  gulden 
light  upon  a  landscape  —  not  rich,  indeed,  in 
appearance  —  for  all  in  rocky  and  sterile  to  tlie 
riew ;  bat  fertile  in  pasturage,  as  was  testitied 
by  this  multitude  of  flocks.    The  curling 
smoke,  ascending  from  various  Arab  encamp- 
ments in  the  distance,  added  to  the  pictiucs(]ue 
effect  of  tlie  landscape.' 

Olin  thus  describes  an  encampment  of 
Arabs,  as  seen  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula: — 
•We  passed  a  Bedouin  encampment,  which 
consisted  of  about  a  dozen  tents,  arranged  in 
no  particular  order.  They  are  black,  and 
■nadc  of  coarse  wool  or  camels'  hair-cloth. 
They  are  o]m\  in  front,  are  very  low,  nud 
Lave  a  purtitiou  runninj^  from  the  front  to  tlie 
rear,  for  the  ptirjio-ic,  I  presume,  of  separating 
the  apartments  of  the  males  and  the  females 
of  the  family.  Hardly  any  thing  in  the  shape 
of  furniture  was  discoverable.  An  old  mat, 
and  an  earthen  vessel  or  two,  were  all  that  I 
saw  in  two  or  three  tents.  The  camels  and 
flocks  are  gatlicrcd  about  the  tents  at  night. 
We  sainted  the  people  in  the  customary  way, 
who  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disconcerted 
by  our  presence  and  inquisitive  looks.' 

The  strict  honesty  of  tlie  Bedouins  among 
Ihemaelves  is  proverbial,  however  little  regard 
may  have  to  the  right  of  property  in 
others.  If  an  Arab's  camel  dies  on  the  roaii, 
and  he  cannot  remove  tin-  burden,  he  only  draws 
a  circle  in  the  sand  round  about,  and  leaves 
it.  In  this  way  it  will  remain  safe  and  un- 
tonehed  for  months.  When  on  his  way  from 
&inai  to  Akabab,  Robinson  saw  a  black  tent 
hanging  on  a  tree :  his  servant  said  it  was 
there  when  he  passeil  the  year  before,  and 
voold  never  be  stolen.  Theft,  he  suid,  was 
held  in  abhorrence  among  the  I'awarali ;  bu% 
llMpRMnt  year,  the  famine  was  so  great  that 
indiridtials  were  sometimes  driven  to  steal 


food  lie  hnd  just  returned  from  Egypt  with 
a  camel  load  of  grain  for  his  family,  which 
he  had  put  into  one  of  their  magazines,  as  a 
place  of  safety ;  but  it  had  all  been  stolen. 
Burckhanlt  relates  tliat  he  was  sliowii  in  Wady 
llamr,  a  point  on  the  rocks  from  which  one 
of  the  Tawarali,  a  few  years  before,  had  cast 
down  his  sou  headlong,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
for  an  offence  of  the  very  same  kind. 

The  notions  of  justice  amnug  the  Arabs 
are,  however,  very  imperfect,  if  we  may  judge 
from  tliose  which  areeutertained  by  those  who 
belong  to  tlie  peninsula  of  Sinai.  Among 
the  Amran  and  Hawcitat  tribes,  if  any  one 
steals,  tlie  loser  takes  from  the  thief  an  arti- 
cle of  equal  or  greater  value,  aud  deposits  it 
with  a  thinl  party.  The  thief  is  then  sum- 
moned to  trial ;  and,  if  he  refuses,  he  forfeits 
tlte  thing  thus  taken  from  him.  The  judges 
are  not  always  the  sheikhs :  other  persons  may 
exercise  this  office.  If  a  person  slays  another, 
the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceaseii  is  entitled 
to  a  certain  number  of  camels,  or  to  the  life 
of  one  equal  to  the  deceased. 

If  an  Arab  discovers  his  wife  or  his  daughter 
in  illicit  intercourse,  he  turns  away  and  con- 
ceals the  fart  from  every  one,  not  even  letting 
the  guilty  parties  know  lliat  he  has  seen  them. 
Months  aft4'rward8,  he  will  marry  off  his 
daughter;  or,  after  a  longer  time,  perhaps  di- 
vorce his  wife;  living  with  them  meantime 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  assigning 
some  other  reason  for  the  measure  he  adopts. 
One  motive  for  this  concealment  is  to  avoid 
pers«>nal  disgrace ;  and  another,  to  prevent 
the  impossibility  of  the  ofl'endcnj  ever  being 
married. 

The  Arabs  are  destitute  of  book  learning. 
Robia.son  made  inquiries  in  the  peninbula  of 
Sinai,  aud  «<tlier  tril>c«,  but  could  never  hear 
of  one  in<>ivi<lual  that  was  able  to  read.  Even 
Sheikh  Solih,  the  head  slieikh  of  all  the  Tawa- 
rali, has  not  this  power.  Whenever  a  letter 
is  luldressed  to  liim,  or  an  order  from  the 
goveniment,  he  isobligetl  to  apply  to  the  «*on- 
vent,  to  have  it  read.  Among  the  Tawumh, 
this  ignorance  seems  to  be  the  result  of  h.ibit 
aud  want  of  opportunity;  but  among  the 
tribes  of  the  northern  deserts  it  is  accounted 
disreputable  for  an  Arab  to  learn  to  read. 
The  Bedouins  rejoice  in  the  wild  liberty  of 
their  deserts,  as  contrasted  w^ith  towns  and 
cities  ;  nnd  in  like  maimer  take  pride  in  their 
freedom  from  tlie  arts  and  restraints  of  civil- 
ised life. 

The  religion  of  theic  sons  of  the  desert  is 
Mohammedanism,  which,  however,  sits  very 
lightly  on  them.  They  bear  Mohamnieirs 
name,  and  the  few  religious  ideas  which  they 
possess  ore  moulded  after  his  precepts.  But 
theirs  is  a  merely  nominal  religion,  the  result 
of  tradition  and  habit.  They  seem  to  mani- 
fest little  attachment  to  it  in  itself,  and  live 
in  tlie  habitual  neglect  of  most  of  its  rxteriial 
forms.  The)-  nej^lect  the  prayers  customnry 
with  other  Moslcu^'i ;  and  it     said  ihut  v<  ry 
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text  Amon^  them  know  ibe  proper  words  euJ 
farm*.  The  men  generalJy  obsenre  the  great 
fast  of  Ilamadau,  though  some  do  not.  The 
foiiiiiU'H  do  not  keep  iu  Nor  is  the  duty  of 
pilgriiuHgo  more  regarded ;  not  more  Uian 
two  or  ilirce  of  all  tbe  Tawarah  tribe  are  said 
to  have  made  the  the  journey  to  Mecca.  The 
profaneness  of  the  Bedouins  is  excessive, 
and  almost  incredible : — '  Their  mouth  is  fall 
of  cursing:.'  The  traveller  can  hardly  obtain 
troui  tlit'di  an  au^^iMT  n  liich  does  not  contain 
an  oath. 

A  good  authority  has  declared  that  the 
Bedouins  would  profess  Chribtianity,  if  tliey 
cootd  gel  fed  I  y  so  doing.  Their  minds  are 
not  prepared  for  tin-  s|>iritniU  tniilis  of  the 
gospel.  WtTC  a  iiiiNSKninry  to  go  among 
them,  speaking  their  laii^in^«-,aud  acqaainted 
with  th»'ir  lutliit"^,  h(»  would  be  ri'r^'ivod  with 
kindness ;  and  were  he  to  live  as  liic)'  live, 
■nd  eonfbRD  to  dieir  manners  and  customs, 
be  would  soon  arqulr-'  iTilltn'i!  -!"  In  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  i  tivwiiuli,  i)r.  iii>biu:son 
Ibiiud  tbom  kind,  good  natured,  and  acooni- 
niodatiug,  but  great  h.  p^'urs.  No  vpry  per- 
manent or  decided  imjirfssion,  however,  can 
Well  be  hoped  for,  so  Ioiik'  »!>  tliey  retain  their 
wandering,  htdf-saTsge  life ;  and  this  mode 
of  life  must  necesaarily  eoniinne  so  long  as 
AftdMett  is  their  hone.  But  it  wotUd  b«  no 
light  matt<>r  to  wean  them  from  the  desert, 
And  thui>  to  overturn  habita  which  have  come 
down  to  them  dirod^  MMdj  Awly  oentniiM 
uncliati^^ed. 

The  LTiUe  d<^nominated  Alooina,  who  hold 
Bway  from  Acabab  towatds  dw  noMli*  are 
little  better  than  savRprP"-  They  arc  Bfrnnjirers 
to  the  decencies  of  life.  J  hey  a^k  fur  every 
dihif  thay  aee  in  the  possession  of  tlioaa 
whom  thnr  escort  —  lircad.  fr-  i  t ,  tf)bat  eo,  8cc. ; 
eoming  into  their  tents,  and  making  lUem- 
Mlvaa  aiftnaiTeiy  familiar.  *  I  waa  no  sooner 
in  my  tent  to-night,'  —  we  use  tlie  words  of 
OUn, —  'than  one  of  my  guides,  a  disgust- 
ing and  filthy  creature,  came  and  took  his 
seat  on  the  <tand,  just  within  the  door.  I 
jpromptly  ordered  him  away.  Afterward  I 
made  dtam  all  a  present  of  tobacco,  with 
which  tliey  seemed  ratieh  pleased.  Tin  y  en- 
tered the  tent  of  one  gentleman  of  oar  party 
at  dinner  time,  and  uneerernoniously  helped 
themselves  to  the  daintii-s  of  his  tal  lo.' 

Others  seem  little,  il  any,  removed  from 
•Kvage  life,  fartfter  than  the  red  man  of  the 
American  wilds.  The  en-^tiing^  picture  of  an 
Anh  meal  ia  given  by  Kobinson.  The  place 
of  whidi  ha  aprak*  b  Bearaheba,  on  the 
southern  boundary  of  Canaan.  *  Otrr  Arabs 
qoickiy  alaughteied  the  goat,  and  the  ditier- 
tnt  pord43tM  wore  ^Modilj  in  the  proeeaa  of 
eooking,  at  different  tiroM.  Their  i  i  pa-f  was 
probably,  in  kind,  the  aame  with  tlie  savouiy 
meat  whieh  leaae  loved ;  and  with  which,  in 
this  very  neighbourhood,  ,T. n  ob  t  uljr<  d  from 
Jum  the  blesaing  inteuded  for  bis  cider  hro- 
lkirC0ta*»fu*9,Afjf.).  Onr  llawvity  guadt 


had  brought  with  his  family,  two  or  three 
camels.  To  them  the  ofl'als  of  tie  kid  were 
abandoned.  I  looked  in  on  this  feast,  and 
found  the  women  Ix'iliug  the  stoniaoli  and 
entrails,  which  they  had  merely  cleant  d  with 
s^ipiHng  them  with  the  hand,  without  wash- 
ing; whilethe  head.Jiiiskiiuu  d  ajxl unopened, 
was  roasting  imd^rueath,  ou  \iw  cmber»  of 
a  fire  made  chiefly  of  aarnirfe  dung.' 

We  subjoin  one  or  two  portrait Sheikh 
Hussein,  who  is  auprt-mc  at  .VUuii,  on  the 
extrsmi^  of  Iba  eastern  arm  of  tlie  Kc<l  Sea, 
is  a  man  of  creat  wealth;  having,  it  is  said, 
more  than  tluce  hundred  camel«,  b«&idea 
herda  of  ahecp,  goati*,  and  cattle.  Uia 
liearinjf  i?  exe^tdint^ly  dignified.  He  rarely 
cuudu.'icend!!  lo  %nLLle.  In  uegociations,  how- 
ever perplexing,  he  is  cool  and  coUeeied. 
TliO'^e  qualitit  s  |?ive  him  f?r<  at  iti!ln<  nee 
over  untutored  mt:n.  To  Eughtdiiueu  u  ia 
a  great  drawback  from  the  reapeet  ha  in- 
Rpires,  to  lu  ar  liini  hc^ft'nn;  for  pre«:ent<«,  and 
complaining  when  none  has  been  brought 
for  him ;  but  tliis  seena  to  be  the  fa^hioa* 
end  i?  attended  with  no  reproach.  The  t'r>- 
vemur  ic-  a  dignified  looking  niau,  wearing 
tlie  costume  of  tlie  Turks.  '  The  sbaiUi/  to 
cite  Olin,  '  and  lii>;  party,  with  a  dragorasn, 
who  acted  as  an  agent  in  the  boaineiig  ipay- 
hkg  for  OMOK  «nd  aajia  eondiiet),  were  seated 
on  n  eaqiet,  spread  in  a  tent;  and  each  indi- 
vidual deposited  his  inuuey  iu  the  centre  of 
the  circle.  The  sheikh  counted  it  with  great 
rapidity;  and,  after  devoiirinfr  the  bhininf* 
masses  witli  his  tine  bU<  k  >  }  ea,  deposited 
tfiem  in  his  bosom  with  uti  ii'  iceaijbaMt  tfir 
of  .sati~f:u  tion.*  '  He  walks  from  tent  lo  tent 
in  uu  Vude  state,  clothed  in  a  long  robe  of 
acarlet  broad  rlotli,  and  a  fiery  red  turban 
of  the  largest  liin'  n»ion«;,  with  a  lonp 
in  his  mouth,  and  lullowed  by  a  seert- tai-)', 
carrying  writing  matttlala  in  bia  bauds.  lit 
is  evidently  an  ostentatioti<;  man,  and  has 
the  air  of  one  accustomed  lu  6H|>eriority« 
He  haa  the  reputation  of  being  faitlifU  to 
his  cngtifrements,  thnngh  cirp  vci^  to 
every  pohsible  advantage,  fair  and  uul^,  in 
malting  a  bargain.'  ,  „ ,.  . 

The  sheikli  of  Wady  Monsa  is  noted  for 
his  exactions  on  travellers,  and  haa  rendered 
it  difficult,  and  avan  dangarona,  to  viiil 
Petra.  He  is  a  savage  in  aspect  Hi» 
coarse,  long  bciml,  half  white  and  half 
blaek,  baa  a  neglected  and  tangled  appear- 
an  ;  and  ha  la  moMilsy  «bd  in  Vila,  dic9 
gaiiuenta.  -  .,o  >     jij  — ^ 

•Wo  had,  Qo  tho  wbdio,*  IkMaMab 

*  been  ninch  pleased  with  'I'nwril.-li,  nlthonph 
he  had  seen  his  best  days,  and,  for  much 
of  the  time  be  waa  widt  na,  bid  bean  qnili 
nnwell.  lie  was  Tiiiirornily  kind,  xiaticnt, 
arcoinmodatmg.  and  faithful;  and,  imtil  now, 
bad  flbown  himcelf  1ms  *  bogger  than  bia 
CfMiipanion';.  llf  pavr  us  bis  adieu,  by  rO> 
peatedly  kissing  eai'h  on  both  cheelta,  btt 
MUUdott'lo  dm  iiMud  kiMof  dm  liMtd. 
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parted  with  onr  Tawarah  Arabs  with  refn'<?t, 
and  with  tlie  kindest  feelingrs.  For  lliirty 
davs  tliPT  ha<l  now  been  our  couipauions 
and  guides  through  the  desert,  and  uut  the 
slightest  difficulty  had  arisen  between  us: 
on  the  contrary,  diey  had  done  all  in  tlieir 
power  to  lighten  tlie  tniU  of  our  journey,  and 
protect  OS  from  discomforts  by  the  way.  In 
all  our  sub.^eqncnt  joumeyings  we  found  no 
guides  so  faithful  and  devoted.' 

'  Our  sheikh  was  in  every  respect  something 
more  than  a  common  Arab.  In  stature  he 
was  more  than  six  feet  high  —  well  built,  and 
finely  proportioned ;  and  there  was  iit  his 
movements  a  native  dignity  and  nobleness 
which  we  did  not  find  in  other  Bedouins. 
Hi<«  coontenance  was  intelligent,  and  had 
a  mild  and  pensive  cast:  indeed  there  van  a 


seriousness  and  earnestness  about  him, 
which  could  not  but  give  hira  influence  in 
any  situation.  He  was  also  more  tiian  an 
ordinary  sheikh :  he  could  read  and  write; 
and  was  likewise  tlie  khatib  or  orator  of  his 
tribe.  In  this  capacity  he  was  very  regular 
in  the  pcrfonnance  of  the  Moslem  devotions, 
and  often  chanted  long  prayers  aloud.  This, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  his  chief  character, 
an<l  he  was  addressed  only  as  khatib;  so 
tliat  we  hardly  heard  him  called  by  his  real 
nnrae  Mohammed.  The  learning  of  tlie 
tril>c  is  confined  to  the  khatib,  no-otlier  in- 
dividual being  able  to  rend  or  write ;  but.  as 
this  is  an  exception  to  Arab  custom,  the 
Tawarali  stantl  degraded  by  it  in  the  eyes  of 
their  bretlireu  '  —  (Robinson,  ii.  1 7b). ' 


We  mnst  not  conclude  this  article  with- 
out a  brief  reference  to  a  work  of  high 
pretensions  and  of  some  merit, — '  The  His- 
torical Geography  of  Arabia,'  by  tlie  Rev.  C. 
Foster:  London,  1844;  —  though  we  cannot 
admit  some  of  the  author's  chief  positions. 
The  volamea  profess  to  have  ascertained  as 
follows  —  the  descent  of  the  Arabs  from  Ish- 
mael;  all  the  chief  Ishmaclitish  tribes  arc 
reeoTered  on  the  same  ground  which  they  oc- 
cupied in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  which  they 
eootinue  to  occupy.  The  four  great  patriar- 
chal stocks  are  discovered,  '  who,  according 
to  Motes,  together  with  Ishroae],  peopled  the 
peninsula ;'  '  the  families  of  Cush  and  Jok- 
tan,  who  preceded,  and  those  of  Keturah  and 
Esao,  who  followed  the  son  of  Hagar;'  they 
are  reeognised  '  in  the  very  localities,  and 
along  the  rery  lines,  where  they  are  placed  by 
Moaes  and  the  prophets.'  Fartlicr,  Mr.  Fos- 
ter**  researches  have,  in  his  own  ojiinion, 
•  issued  in  the  decyphermeut  of  an  unknown 
alphabet,  and  the  recovery  of  a  lost  language ; 
that  alphabet  the  celeJirated  Mnsiiad;  this 
lanfoage  the  tongue  of  Hainyar.'   This  has 


been  brought  about  by  his  diligent  applica- 
tion to  decy|)her  inscriptions,  which  were 
sent  almost  in  vuin  to  Oesenius  and  Hikliger, 
in  Germany ;  inscriptions  discovered  by  Eng- 
lish surveying  expeditions,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  carved  on  tlie  stones  of 
ancient  buildings,  and  engraven  on  the  rocks. 
From  the  ruins  of  Nokab  el-Hajar,  and  from 
the  rock  of  Hisn  Gborab,  localities  of  Hadra- 
raaut  (which  is  the  extreme  southern  part  of 
tlie  great  peninsula),  copies  of  these  inscrip- 
tions were  transcribed.  Our  author  was  led, 
by  what  is  called  chance,  to  And  a  key  to 
them.  Turning,  in  the  course  of  his  studies, 
to  a  very  rare  tract  — '  flistoria  Imperii  v. 
Joktanidorum,'  by  Schullens,  he  opened  on  a 
title  and  monument  which  proved  to  be  an 
Arabic  version  of  the  ten-line  inscription  at 
Ilisn  Ghorab.  The  lines  are  interesting,  if 
only  for  the  lively  picture  which  tliey  afford 
of  Arab  life.  We  can  give  only  tliree  or  four : 
AOiTK  ni»cRimo5»  r^oRATzs  oji  THE  noc«  m 

IIVDKAMADr:   DISCOTKKKO  MAY  6ra,  IS34. 

'  Over  us  presided  kings  far  removed  fh)m 
baseness,  and  stem  chastisers  of  reprobate 
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aiiil  wii'kod  meu.  They  noted  tlrnrn,  f  ir  ti<s, 
according  to  the  doctriae  of  Heber,  good 
Jadgmeiita  written  in  a  book  to  be  kept : 

And  wc  lii  lii  veJ  in  tlio  mirarln-niystcrv, 
in  tlie  resurrection-mystery,  in  the  nostrjj- 
mystery.' 

To  tbc'?p  remain'*  Jfr.  Fostpr  tt"?st£rns  *a 
date  uf  li,.VOO  yearifi  (nearly  tbree  centuries 
prior  to  the  Books  of  Muses),  th«  age  of 
Jacob  and  Joseph,  or  witliin  !V0O  yenrs  of  the 
flood.'  Their  true  value,  however,  he  finds 
in  'the  precious  central  trnths  of  terealed 
religion  wbifh  thry  rccnrfl,  and  whirh  thoy 
have  handed  down  from  the  first  ages  of  thn 
IlO•^dil1lTian  world.'  'Id  the  AdUe  monu* 
mrnt  at  Hisn  Ghorab,  stands  rpf»istpreil  r?ii' 
iuoiijirovertible  fact,  that  the  ohicst  monu- 
meut  in  the  woild  eovitains  at  once  theMleet 
and  the  pnrp^t  declaration  of  tli<»  grrnt  cen- 
tral truth  of  the  gospel:  —  he  preached  tmto 
Aem  Jeetu  •ad  dhe  Bemureetton'  ( '  the  nostril 
mysfrry") :  this  '  faith  wa??  the  primitive  reli- 
gion of  mankind.'  N  umenms  other  inscrip- 
tions hftve  been  seon  or  hosrd  of;  tnd  'the 
fiitiirc  result!'  which  promi?*"  to  nrhi^  from 
the  clue  obtained  through  the  inivuripiions 
dhresdj  deeyphered,  are  beyond  sQ  ealoula- 
tion.*  Wp  ninst,  howf'ver,  add,  that  thp  rri- 
ticism  of  the  learned  world  has  looked  with 
ft  fromiiiig  iflpeet  oa'Hr.  Foslti'a  alleged 
SQccess. 

AllAM  (H.  hinhtaHit),  or  Aranues,  the 
Heirrew  nsme  for  Byris,  or  iho  entifo  eounlry 

lyin"  li'  tTTt'cn  Phamicia  and  Palfstine  on 
the  west,  ^Uabia  on  the  soutk .  the  Tigris  on 
tiie  esat,  and  If  omit  Tanras  on  tha  notdi, 
tl»us  including  Mesopotamia.  But  the  latter 
had  a  speoiUic  name,  that  is,  Anm  Naharaim, 
or  Padan  AnuB,  ttia  plains;  allndinf  to  tha 
level  country  lying  between  tlie  Fnplirates 
and  the  Tigris,  whieh  the  Greeks  termed 
Mesopotamia,  Qiat  la,  tiia  eomitrjr  batwaen 
thf  river*.  On  thi**  side  of  the  r.nphrates 
there  belonged  to  Aram — I.  Aram  of  Da* 
masetta  (9  San.  vtiL  6.  laa.  vii.  8.  Amos 
i.  6),  that  i'^,  Syrian  Damii-ciH,  wlii*^h  was 
north-ewt  of  Palestine.  U.  Syria-Maachah, 
( 1  Ghfon.  six.  6),  nrfifdi  kmehad  on  dia  terrl 
torifs  of  tlie  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  virinity 
of  Bashan  (Josh.  xiiL  J:^,  13.  Deut.  iii.  Vi). 
In  1h9  time  of  David,  tha  aoontry  had  a  80Ta> 
reign  of  its  own  (2  Sam.  X.  R).  III.  r;,^>liiirin 
Aram  {'i  Sam.  xv.  b),  near  Maavha  (DeuL  iii. 
IS.  Jodi.  xU.  ft),  with  its  own  ktnfta  In  the 
days  uf  Solomon  f'J  Sam.  iii.  '1).  IV.  Aram 
Belb-rehob,  mentioned  in  coiyunction  with 
Aram  Zoba  and  Maaolia,— .a  district  lying 
nt  the  foot  of  Antilibiuins.  near  the  north 
Palestinian  city  of  Dan  or  Laiah  (Judg.  xviii. 
98).  y.  Hnl  also  is  manthmed  as  part  of 
Aram,  in  Cwn.  x.  2.3,  as  wrll  n  ;  TJz.  Zobah 
of  Syria  (I  Sam.  xiv.  47.  ii  Sam.  viii.  3;  x. 
6,  8)  aaama  to  hsra  Idn  on  tiie  ofbar  sida 
tlie  Euphrates  originally,  but  made  its  way, 
in  the  course  of  tim^  to  and  over  the  river 
lowarda  tha  wast. 


Under  Sanl  and  David,  Zobah  wa<;  the  tpost 
iiuportaut  uf  the  Syrian  states,  which,  how- 
ever,  David  vanqnlabad  (d  Sam.  vilL  8)*  Oa 
the  same  occasion  he  conquered  Damaaen«, 
which,  in  Solomon's  reign,  appears  in  ooa> 
flict  with  Israel,  bat  was  at  laat  eonqmrad 
by  tlip  A>;'svrinn<!.  Then  x\rani  fell  inifi  T^ia 
hands  of  the  Chaldeans  and  the  Ptrsiaua, 
till  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  it  eama 
nndiT  theSelenfidiT  a^  an  indrpendentkiaj" 
dom,  to  which  Judea  was  subject. 

Aeeordfnf  to  Amos  ix.  7,  the  Aranusaiui 
cnmp  ft-om  Kir,  which  may  hnTc  been  the 
country  that  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucaaoa 
monntains,  on  the  river  Cyms,  one  of  dk« 
branrluvs  that  form  tlie  Kuror  Koura,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  aftw  hav> 
tug  reeaivad  tha  Anoes.  In  Oen.  x.  23» 
Aram  is  reelconed  amoTijr  the  children  of 
Shem,  and  said  to  have  had  fur  his  descen- 
danta.  Us,  Hnl,  Gather,  and  Mash,  who 
mnv  he  con"5idered  ns  the  founder-;  of  so 
many  cities  and  dominions.  Ail  Utese  spoke 
fhe  Shamltio  tonfrna,  of  which  the  Aramaio 

or  Svriar,  and  the  Clinldee,  ^v-  rf  tliuL  f.-i. 
The  Aramaic  (Syrian)  lauguagt;  m  tlie 
time  of  tha  Israelitish  Unfa*  sp^tm  bf  As- 
syrian state  officers  (2  Kings  xviii.  20.  Isa. 
zxxvi.  11)  ;  and  in  the  post-exilian  period, 
the  IHnrsian  government  bad  its  adiata  to  ihn 
We-itern  Asiatics  translated  into  thp  Aramaio 
(Esra  iv.  7).  The  religion  of  the  ancient 
Aram«ana  was  a  aymbolieal  worship  of  nata- 
lal  oVtj.  et^  fJndi^.  X.  0.  1!  Cliron.  xxviii 

AUAliAT  (H.  ciirsii^).— The  couuiry 
eaJled  formed  a  part  of  Aimania,  lying  in  dtn 
miildle  of  it,  for  whieh,  as  being  so  dis- 
tinguished a  portion  thereof,  it  was  sometimea 
employed  (2  Kings  xix.  37.  laa.  xsxviL  88. 
Jlt.  li.  27).  The  rivtr  Araxes  ran  through 
it,  which,  having  joined  the  Kur,  fell  into 
fta  Caapian  Sea.  In  tha  time  of  ienmlah, 

it  was  akin'.^doin.  Fr  in  th-  earliest  pcritxl, 
this  part  uf  Uie  world  has  been  Camoua,  in 
eonset^oenea  of  the  momit  of  tha  aame  nama 

on  which,  according  t-y  Ooik  vlii.  4,  tin 
rested  after  the  flood,  and  .from  which,  a^  u 
oentre,  die  hnman  raoa  waa  afiresh  props- 

pated  ovt  r  the  fact"  of  the  e.irth  :  for  this 
reason  the  moimiain  is  held  sacred,  in  the 
eyas  aUka  of  Jaws,  Ghriadans,  and  Moham- 
raedani*.  Aivoidinff  tn  the  peneral  ^iew, 
Mount  Ararat  is  that  part  of  the  chain  so 
ealled,  which  is  danominatad  andnf  tiha 
Arii  '  iiians,  ^^ass^^i ;  amonp  the  Psftians, 
Kulii  Nuch  (Noah's Mountain) ;  and  9ttumg 
Uia  Tnrks,  Aghii  It  liaa  in  tha  vale  of 

Arra'!,  nbnnt  thirty  miles  south-west  from 
Erivan,  which  was  long  the  capital  of  Ar- 
menia. As  seen  in  approadiing  it  firom 
Erivan,  Moaiit  Ararat  is  alloj^ether  uni  pie 
in  its  appearance,  rising  like  a  un^'iity 
pjvamid  tnm.  tha  ganaral  range,  and  gradu  a]  ly 
tapering  till  it  pierces  and  peera  obove  tlie 
elouds.  It  rises  from  a  migestio  curve  in 
tbe  great  range,  a  snUima  comtr  booadaiy 
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of  the  three  empires  of  Persia,  Turkey,  aud 
Kubsia,  full  vrurlliy  to  be  tlie  briilge  between 
the  aitti-iLiluviaii  aiid  pust-dihiviau  worlds. 
It  has  two  peaks  —  the  hightT  is  about 
17,04)0,  ll»e  lower  is  about  13,000  ft-et 
aboTe  tlie  level  of  the  sea.  Between  the 
two  is  a  huge  subsidence,  not  imlike  iu 
appearauce  the  low  part  between  lite  two 
Lumps  of  the  dromedary.  Seen  from  the 
north  aud  lite  s^iutlt,  lite  UKMtntuiu  seems  to 
litaud  insulated  from  the  range  of  wliic-h  it 
forms  a  part,  so  small  do  the  neiglibouring 
hills  appear  in  comparison.  The  restitig- 
place  of  the  ark  ciumot  be  detennined ;  but 
it  may  have  been  on  the  curve  which,  as  we 
have  intimated,  lies  between  tlie  two  pikes. 
Thiscune  is  an  extiii(<iii>.li.  .1  volciuiic  crater, 
whieh  is  certified  by  the  signs  that  appear 
all  arotmd  of  volcanic  action.  On  the  0th 
July,  1m40,  a  violent  eruption  took  place,  by 
which  much  damage  was  done  to  the  whole 
aorroonding  coimtr>°.  The  inhabitants  hold 
that  Ararat  cannot  be  ascended  ;  and,  when 
Parrot  (•  Travels,'  Berlin,  iH.'l-t)  proved  the 
ctrntranr,  they  still  iinuly  denied  the  fact 
Since  his  time,  a  yoimg  Russian  has  suc- 
ceeded iu  getting  to  tlte  summit.  The  higher 
peak  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow:  hence 
the  epitliet  'hoary  Ararat.'  The  entire  moun- 
tain has  an  impressive  sublimity.  The 
Arras  runs  along  its  base.  The  great  plain 
of  Erivan  mid  the  valley  of  the  Arras,  being 
hemmed  in  by  elevated  land,  have  in  summer 
m  great  concentration  of  heat  and  a  mild 
alimate  for  that  region  during  tlie  whole 
jear.  llie  couiiuy  extending  from  Erivan 
to  Nakcheraii,  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
vfles,  is  beautiful,  and  tlie  soil  extremely 
fertile.  Its  fruits  an-  very  excellent  and  plenli- 

-fnl;  bat  the  climate  is  unliealtliy.  Armenian 
tradition  says,  tiiat  Noah  matte  Nakcheran 
(first  inn)  his  lirst  penuaiitnt  rt'.-^liii^'-jthu  o 
after  the  llooil ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  he  shoiild  have  wandered  so  far 
down  the  valley,  and  over  so  fertile  and 
beautiful  a  countni',  before  he  found  a  home. 
Ikear  the  base  of  Ararat,  at  Khor^'irab,  is 
the  renowned  Anneniuii  church,  as  well  as 
tlie  prison  of  Sl  Gregory,  tlie  apostle  of 
Armenia:  the  latter  is  a  narrow  ciive,  about 

'thirty  feet  deep;  it  is  held  in  great  respect 

'by  the  natives. 

ARCH  (L.  a  bow)  is  the  segment  of  a 

. circle  applied  iu  architecture.  Nicholson, 
in  his  *  Architectural  Dictionary,'  defines 
the  arch  to  be  '  a  part  of  a  building  sus- 
pended over  a  given  plan,  supported  only  at 
the  extremities,  and  concave  towards  the 
plan.'  A  few  years  ago,  it  was  tliought  that 
the  arrh  wn^  unkiunva  in  tlie  earlier  periods 
of  civilisation,  and  tlint  its  invention  was 
attributable  to  the  classic  nations.  The  in- 
qniries,  however,  which  have  been  mode  in 
Egjiit,  show  ihut  tli»*  arch  was  known  there, 
•tx  hundred  years  before  Christ,  if  not  at  a 
much  earlierperiud:  the  divcrsiliesuf  opinion 


appear  to  be  in  part  owing  to  a  want  of  a 
recognised  definition,  aud  to  a  consequent 
dispute  about  wonls. 

The  subject  is  of  importance  to  the  Bibli- 
cal student,  boctmse,  if  the  East  in  the  present 
day  may  be  taken  as  a  picture  of  the  East 
in  scripturtd  tiuios,  arched  buildings  were  in 
the  latter  periuil  by  no  means  uncommon. 
Even  those,  however,  who  maintain  that  tlie 
arch  was  known  to  the  ancient  Israelites, 
allow  that  no  word  meaning  an  arch  is 
found  in  tlie  Bible.  The  only  passage  in 
which  the  W(U'd  occurs  in  the  English  Irons 
lalion  is  Ezek.  xl.  Hi,  where  the  margin 
reads  '  galleries  or  porches.' 

ARCiiELAU.S  (d.  ffuvernur  of  the  pcoplf), 
son  of  Ilerod,  miscalled  llie  Great,  and  of 
a  ijamaritan  woman,  named  Mallhace.  He 
was,  witli  his  brutlier  Antipos,  brought  up 
at  Hume.  After  licro<l  hud  put  t<i  deutli 
several  of  his  sons,  he  altere<l  his  will,  which 
bore  in  favour  of  Antipas,  aiul  gave  his  king- 
dom as  an  uiheritance  to  Archelaus,  on  con- 
ditiim  that  tlie  gift  was  sanctioned  by  Au- 
gustus. The  prince,  therefore,  paid  a  visit 
to  Rome,  and  was  well  received  by  die  em- 
peror, though  complaints  were  ma«le  against 
him  by  a  hostde  ptirty  of  his  counti-ymen. 
Accordingly,  he  received  possession  of  about 
one  half  of  his  fatlier's  kiugdtmi,  namely, 
Judea,  Simiario,  and  Idumiea,  with  the  cities 
Jerusalem,  Joppa,  and  Sebaste  (Samaria), 
and  an  annual  incoiuc  of  six  liuiidre<l  laleiit.s. 
The  Romans  gave  him  the  title  of  Etlmarch  : 
in  Matt.  ii.2;!,he  is  spoken  of  as  having  royal 
power,  which  implies  an  increase  of  dignitj', 
tliat  would  naturally  ensue  from  tlie  pride 
alike  of  Archeiuus  and  his  subjects.  Having 
reigned  in  all  ten  years,  he  was  at  lengtii, 
in  tlie  consulship  of  M.  J^inilius  Lcpidus 
(A.  D.  7),  dcihroned,  and  banished  by  the 
Romans  to  Vieune,  in  Gaul,  as  a  punishment 
for  his  tyranny,  especially  against  tlie  S5uma- 
ritans,  and  for  his  nhsconiiucl  towards  his 
own  relations.  Good  reason,  therefore,  the 
character  of  Archelaus  being  considered, 
hail  Joseph  on  his  return  from  Egypt,  with 
the  chilli  Jesus,  to  avoid  Herod's  dominions, 
and  proceed  to  Nazareth  in  Galilee  (Matt, 
ii.  22). 

On  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  his  do- 
minions came  imder  the  immediate  sway  of 
tlie  Romans,  and  were  annexed  to  llie  pro- 
vince of  Syria,  but  as  a  separate  territory, 
governed  by  its  own  procurator.  The  pro- 
curators had  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of 
Rome  over  Jutlea  ;  to  collect  the  tribute;  to 
preserve  tranquillity ;  and.conscquenUy,  pos- 
sessed verj'  great  influence.  They  dwelt  at 
Ctesarea,  a  splendid  city  on  tlie  shore  of  llie 
Mediterranean,  built  by  Herod.  Here  were 
also  the  hcati -quarters  of  tlic  troops  which 
they  had  under  tlu  ir  command  ;  only  that  a 
small  Roman  garrison  was  stationed  in  tlie 
citadel  Antonia,  which  lay  at  the  north-west 
end  of  the  Temple. 
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ARrmpPMS  (O.)  is  spoken  of  in  Uie  let- 
ter of  Paul  iM  IMiih  iiiDii  (V.'}  AH  'our  fellow- 
soldier;'  and,  in  iIk-  l<  iu  r  to  the  Colossiaiis 
(iv.  17),  Paul  dlre«'l-  il  '  fhnrrli  ut  ('i>1<>ssh> 
to  say  to  Archippius,  *  1  ake  heed  to  Uie  mi- 
nistry which  thou  hast  received  in  Hht  Lord, 
tliiit  tlidu  fulfil  it;'  wliriue  it  appears  that 
Arrhippus  held  au  otlice  in  the  Colossian 
chnrch.  In  Col.  iv.  0,  OuMlmus,  the  slave 
of  Pliilpninn,  is  rsnid  to  he  one  of  tlif  Colos- 
•ian  church.  I^ow,  the  slaNe  dwelt  witli  hia 
toaster.  R«nee  we  learn,  that  Fbilemoiit 
who^e  \>h\cv  of  nlxxlo  is  iint  mpTitloncfl  in 
the  letter  which  Paul  sent  to  huo,  waa  of 
tfie  OoloaaUn  ehnrcli.  Th»  eoadtttion 
rtMils  witli  wlmt  wo  know  from  Philemon(2), 
where  Archippus  is  obvktualy  foaud  iu  the 
same  pUe«  as  PbUemon  t  and  Areliippin  waa, 
w«'  lmvealrea<ly  sHt-ii,  uf  Coln^sir.  Tlicse  are 
niiuute  coiuoideuces  between  these  two  epis- 
"Oes.  Seareely  observable  witfiout  eare,  they 
are  not  likely  to  have  been  invented :  they  are 
incidental  and  unintended.  As  aucb*  thej 
give  •  aatiefliMory  proof  of  the  eredlbflity  of 
flie  records  in  which  they  are  fotmd. 

AKE0PAGU8  (O.  Mar^  Hill)  aigniBes, 
In  reference  toplare,  Mars'  Hill;  in  reference 
to  persons,  the  council  which  was  held  on 
the  hill,  sometimes  culled,  from  its  elevated 
ponition,  the  upper  council,  and  sometimes 
Biinply,  but  enpbatieaUy,  the  council.  The 
place  and  council  are  topics  of  inten^^t  to 
tlie  Biblical  scholar,  chiefly  on  account  uf 
tbfir  lieiug  the  scene  of  the  sublime  discourse 
of  Paul  ( Acts  xvii.) ,  who,  Wiiii,'  moved  by  the 
evidences  of  idolatry  whirh  abounded  in 
Athena  to  jMreach  Jesus  and  tlie  reanrrection, 
was  set  on  by  certain  r.pimrcnn  nnd  Stnio 
philosophers,  and  led  to  Areopagus,  diul 
thej  mif^t  learn  flrom  him  the  design  and 
mcftniitf^  of  his  new  dortriiH'.  Whether 
Paul  was  criminally  arraigned  before  this 
eomrt,  la  not  quite  determined,  dioagli  it  is 
prolmhlp  that  he  was.  His  temperate,  dig- 
nified, and  high-minded  bearingi  iu  so 
peetcdiar  a  Bttaation,  eannot  be  snfleieady 
admirod.  Nor  dot-s  it  Hj)pi'ar  tlmt  hi*;  olo- 
uueut  discourse  was  witliout  a  good  restilt; 
for  dioag^  aome  mocked,  and  some  proeraa* 
tinated,  yft  others  lu'lievcd  ;  iiinongst  whom 
was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  who  baa  been 
represented  aa  Bidiop  of  Athena.  The  hit- 
t«)r>-  of  tlif  Actx  of  the  Apostles  8tati>s(Act8 
xvii.  22),  that  the  speaker  stood  in  the  midst 
of  Man*  Hin.  Hv?ing  come  up  from  the 
level  parts  of  tlto  city,  and  looking  towards 
the  aouth,  he  would  behold  on  one  side  the 
hartNMir  of  Pinens,  on  the  other  the  har- 
bour of  Phalerum,  with  their  crowded 
•rsenala,  their  busy  workmen,  and  gallant 
flaeta.  Not  far  off,  in  the  ocean,  lay  the 
iaiand  of  Salamia,  m  apot  sacred  to  the  tree- 
dom  of  Greece.  Tlie  apostle  had  only  to 
turn  to  tlie  right,  to  catch  a  view  of  the  small 
hat  celebrated  hill  where  DemoaHienea  and 
<Mhar  diatittgniahed  onUora  mre  wont  to 


address  the  Athenians.  Before  him  lay  the 
crowded  city,  studded  with  memorials  of 
religion  and  patriotism,  and  exliibiting  the 
highest  achievements  of  art  On  his  left, 
beyond  the  walls,  was  the  Academy,  with  its 
groves  of  pine  and  o]ivt>  treea,  ita  tenplea, 
its  wtiinifs,  nnd  its  fountains;  near  wlii'«h 
riiito  hnd  rt;9uli:d  aud  (aught.  But  the 
most  interesting  object  lay  on  the  npostle'a 
right  hand  :  on  the  liill  of  tlie  A'  ropolii, 
were  clustered  together  monuments  u(  art 
and  national  religion,  aneh  as  no  other  apol 
on  cnrth  hns  ever  home,  consisting  of  mag- 
niticent  temples  of  Peutelican  marUe;  the 
Jnstly-fkmed  Pardienmi,  adorned  widi  the 
fill.'  t  -  nilptnri',  frr  in  tljo  litind  of  rhidin=;  ; 
aud  the  statue  of  i'allas  Promachoa,  which 
towered  so  hififa  above  the  oUier  boildinga. 
that  her  plunit'  iiiid  sp<'nr  wfri'  seen  fur  nfT 
upon  the  sea.  The  court  of  Areopa^s  was 
one  of  tfie  oldest  and  moat  honoored.  not 
only  in  Alio  iis,  liut  in  till  rirffce,  and,  in- 
deed, in  die  aucieut  world  j  for,  on  account 
of  its  equity  and  beneficial  inflnence,  foreign 
states  SMiiit'tiiuis  smm^ht  its  verdict.  Wlien 
Greece  became  subject  to  Home,  much  of 
ita  inllnenee,  if  not  ita  equity,  was  loai. 
The  origin  of  the  court  may  be  traced  to  the 
earliest  period  of  Grecian  history.  At  first, 
the  members  were  essentially  aristoeratie ; 
but,  in  the  course  of  time,  persons  of  blame* 
less  personal  conduct  seem  to  have  Tk'pti 
eligible  to  the  appointment.  Tbo  precise 
time  when  it  i>erihhed  cannot  well  be  deter- 
mined; but  it  is  certain  that  in  later  pfriwls 
its  members  ceased  t<j  Ue  uuifurmly  distiu- 
guislied  by  blameless  mannen. 

Tlu'  functions  of  tlie  court  were  divided 
into  six  classes  : — I.  Judicial.  11.  Political. 
III.  Police.  IV.  Religious.  V.  EdneationiL 
VI.  (only  partial)  Finanriiil. 

Its  strictly  religions  functions  extended 
orer  thepttbUe  cree<l,worship,  and  aaerifleaa; 
hsTint?  to  keep  the  religion  of  the  atale  flPM 
irom  foreign  elements. 

ARETAS  (6.),  tibe  name  of  aevenfl  North 
Aritbtan  petty  kings,  one  of  wliorn  (it  nniy  b^ 
the  tliird)  lived  m  the  days  of  Paul,  and 
possessed,  for  a  time,  a  part  of  Syria,  witfi 
tlif  rity  of  T>ainasrn«i,  whose  govcnior  ^)T 
ethnan:h,  in  his  desire  to  gratiQr  the  Jews, 
keiH  walrh  day  and  night  in  tibat  eity,  ia 
onlcr  to  n]>]in  lii'ml  the  apostle,  who,  bow- 
everj  by  the  aid  of  his  fellow-believeiB,  et^ 
eaped  under  the  shadows  of  night 

.\retas  was  father-in-law  to  Herod  Antipas* 
wlio  repudiated  his  daughter;  on  which,  Are- 
tas,  declaring  war,  defeated  Antipas,  when 
Tiberius  interfered.  The  death  of  that  em* 
peror,  however,  seems  to  have  piveii  Art^tas 
an  opportunity  for  making  himself  muster 
of  Damascus. 

ARIF.L  (H.  fion  of  Gixl').  a  symhoHeal  re- 
prcst'itttttion  of  Jemsalcm,  as  appfars  from 
Isa.  XTnix.  7,  8,  in  which  Ariel  is  identified 
with  Mount  Zion.  In  9  Sam.  xxiii  ao>  tht 
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wonl  here  employed  to  denote  Jcrusalctu 
is  applied  to  heroes,  'liuu-like  meu;'  whcuce 
it  api>earti,  dial  die  proph*;!,  in  die  u»e  uf 
thin  name,  reproseut^i  Jerusalem  a.H  on  he- 
roic city ;  and  die  beariiij^  uf  die  passage 
■cwni  to  be,  that  though  for  her  iui(]uiiieh 
Jenualem  was  about  to  be  puui!>hed  of  (iod, 
•he  wotdd  yet  prove  herself  superior  to  her 
ttocinies,  whose  distress  is  pictured  fordi 
^•ry  strikints'lv  in  verses  7  and  H. 

AlUMATUEA  (H.  Ai>A).— As  in  odu-r 
cotmtries,  so  in  Judea,  the  word  Iwiifht  or 
kiit  entered  as  an  element  iuto  many  words; 
and,  since  the  term  is  altof^cdter  u  relative 
one,  very  difl'ereut  elevatifiris  uf  tlie  earth's 
Borface  have  been  dins  tlesignated.  If  ri 
spot  stood  above  die  altitude  of  the  surrouutl- 
ing  coontr}',  it  might  rise  as  well  froiu  a  plain 
as  from  A  range  of  mountains.  Accordingly, 
there  were  in  Canaan  four  places  of  dissimi- 
lar heights,  Uiat  bore  the  name  of  Kamali,  of 
which  Ariniathea  is  only  a  modilicaiioii 
■catiaed  by  peculiarities  of  dialect  or  lucid 
eireumsUnres.  Theltaniidi  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (Josh.  xix.  20 )  is  die  Ariuiatliea  of  the 
New,  the  same  place  which  in  modern  times 
Is  designated  Bamlah.  This,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  current  opinion,  Dr.  Ro- 
binson has  impeached ;  but  his  reasons  have 
uot  been  held  satisfactory  by  a  very  cumpe- 
teut  jndge,  we  mean  Ramner.  Randall  lies 
in  the  vale  of  iShnrun,  eight  miles  south- 
eaiit  ofJoppa,aud  sixteen  miles  from  Jerusa- 
lem. About  five  miles  from  Randall,  nn  the 
roail  t'}  die  metropolis,  begin  Uie  rough  higli 
lands  of  Jiidali.  Ramlali,  or  ArimathcH, 
was  the  birdipluce  or  residence  of  tlie  ricli 
Hebrew,  Joseph,  who  had  been  reccudy 
conrerted  to  Christ,  and  who  iiiterrcil  <>tir 
Lord's  body  in  his  own  new  tomb  (Matt. 
xxviL  57.  Murk  xv.  AA.  Luke  xxiii.  >i\.  J<iliii 
xix.  iPH).  It  is  a  litde  singidar  that  Luke 
mentions  Ariniathea  as  a  city  of  die  Jews, 
that  is,  of  Judeo.  Except  Uierc  was  some 
special  reas<m,  why  the  mention  of  this 
circum»tauce,  which  is  in  no  way  called  for 
by  the  narrative?  It  would  sound  Mtraiige 
to  1  >  English  writer  speak  of  '  Lonilun 
in  -ex  ; '  but  it  would  uot  strike  us  us 

any  thing  extronlinary  if  such  a  writer  were, 
in  speaking  of  Devoiiport,  to  add  '  foruierly 
eaOed  Plymouth  Dock.'  Luke  appetirs  tu 
hare  had  a  reason  similar  to  Uiis  fur  adding 
the  words,  *  a  city  of  die  Jews.'  The  district 
Laii  belonged  to  Samaria,  but  was  given  to 
Judah  by  Demetrius  (cir.  I-ld,  A.C.),  as  we 
learn  from  I  Mace.  xi.  'M,  in  these  words  .- 
*  We  have  rutitied  unto  them  (the  Jews)  the 
borders  of  Judea,  widi  the  three  governments 
of  Aphereina,  Lyddti,  uiid  Riuuulhcm,  that 
are  added  unto  Judea  from  die  cuuutry  of 
Samaria.'  We  reganl  Uiis  coufinDatiou  of 
Luke's  strict  and  iniuut*' geugrupliicid  accu- 
racy as  one  of  thobc  minute  circuuisloiiccs 
wiiich  mark  tlie  narrative  of  a  well-inf«)rmod 
Barrator,  if  not  an  eye-witness.    The  writer 


must  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  country  of  which  he  spoke,  more  inti- 
mately ac4iuaiule J  d»»ai  one  resident  out  of 
Palestme  could  have  been.auil  tluiii  must  re- 
sidents in  Palestine  probably  were.  Minute 
luformatiun  on  one  point  ailbnls  a  guarantee 
of  its  existence  in  other  points.  If  Luke 
was  minutely  accurate  in  his  geography,  he 
was  not  likely  to  be  negligent  or  loose  in 
the  more  iuipurtajit  historical  detads  of  his 
narrative. 

A  U I  STARCH  US  (G.  Aca/yoiernor),  a  Ma- 
cedonian Chri-.lian  of  Thesstdonica,  probably 
a  convert  of  Paul's,  who,  from  gratitude  and 
respect,  accompanied  and  aided  his  teacher 
in  his  niissiuiiury  juumeyiugs  in  Greece  and 
Asia.  Being  widi  Paid  at  Ei>hesus,  at  the 
time  of  die  riot  raised  by  I)eiiietrius  the 
sUversmidi,  he  was  seized  by  the  mob,  and 
put  in  ilaijger  of  his  life.  After  which  he 
went  widi  Paul  into  Macedonia,  whence  ho 
seems  to  have  followed  die  aposdc  to  Syria ; 
for  we  liiid  the  two  togedier  when  the  latter 
was  sent  prisoner  to  R(uue,  whither,  accord- 
ingly, Uiis  faidiful  follower  accompanied  his 
teacher  and  friend  (Acts  xix.  iiO  ;  xx.  4; 
xxvii.  ^ ).  The  aposde  tirms  Aristarchus 
*my  fellow-prisuner '  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  also 
reckons  him  among  his  'fellow-labourers' 
(Phdemon  'U). 

ARK  (L. )  is  a  word  which  denotes  a 
coper  or  i  hcst,  an<l  is  a  vessel  which  must, 
from  its  nature,  have  found  a  place  in  the 
rites  of  such  religions  as  employed  sacred 
things  to  commemorate  or  symbolize  ideas, 
since  diey  could  not  dispense  widi  a  rc- 
positor}'  in  which  these  vessels  or  objects 
might  be  pre.served  and  transmitted.  The 
word  ai-L  is  the  English  representative  of 
two  Hebrew  terms:  die  lirst,  a/iroAii,  is  op- 
plied  to  what  is  more  fully  designated  '  dio 
ark  of  die  covenant'  (Exud.  xxv.  10;  xxxix. 
y.'j.  Numb.  xiv.  -IL  Josh.  iii.  M);  the  second, 
tchvah,  describes  the  ark  of  Nooli,  a  de- 
scription of  which  may  be  found  in  Gen.  vi. 
14,  ifij.  It  is  also  euipl(»yed  to  denote  the 
boat  of  bulrushes  in  which  the  infant  Moses 
was  exposed  (Exod.  ii.  ■'(). 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT,  called  some- 
times '  die  Ark  of  Tesdmony,'  was  a  small 
chest  or  coil'er,  of  acacia  wood,  about  diree 
feel  nhie  inches  long,  two  feet  three  inches 
high,  and  two  feet  tliree  iuclies  broad.  It 
was  overlaid  widi  tine  gold,  within  and  widi- 
out,  and  surrounded  with  n  crown  of  gtdd, 
for  ornament.  There  was  a  ring  of  gold 
at  each  of  die  four  corners,  into  which 
staves  were  put  for  bearing  the  urk.  On 
tlie  top  was  die  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold, 
whose  dimensions  were  such  as  to  cover  dio 
sucred  chest.  Over  the  mercy-scat  bent  two 
golden  figures,  culled  cherubuii,  whose  ex- 
treniiticH  sprang  from  the  two  ends  of  the  urk, 
whde  diey  met  each  other  with  their  faces, 
which  widi  tin;  wings  were  directed  down- 
ward, so  as  to  ovcrhhadow  the  mercy-seat. 
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In  tliix  ark  w«»rp  depositetl  the  two  tiiMfs  of 
ti'stimoiiv,  nuinelv,  th»>  stones  «m  wlitch  tJic 
ilpcalopfnp  or  ten  rominandnients  wi-re  in- 
srriltfd,  *  And  ihpre  I  will  meet  willi  lliee' 
(Jeliovah  is  describo*!  an  promising),  'and 
1  will  couimnne  wiili  tliee  from  above  the 
nicrry-seat,  from  betwp«»n  the  two  rhenibims, 
of  all  thitigfl  which  I  will  give  thee  in  c(»m- 
nittiKlmpnt  unto  t)ie  children  of  Israel'  ( Exod. 
XXV.  10,  »r7.  Deut.  X.  1.  Numb.  vii.  Ps. 
Xfix.  I ).  The  Holy  of  holies  in  the  tabomacle 
and  ill  tli«-  temple  wa^  tlie  appointed  place 
for  thist  liest.  which,  however,  was  sometimes 
carried  with  the  troops,  a3  a  protection  in 
battle  ;  and,  in  cons«><jurnce,  once  fell  into 
the  liands  of  the  Phili-itities,  who,  howe%-er, 
nslored  it  to  the  Isnieliles  (I  Sam.  iv.  3, 
srq. ;  v.  7  ;  xiv.  IH).  The  ark  was  in  the 
keepinr;  of  the  high  priest,  and  under  the 
special  cure  of  Levites  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose. No  one  mi^ht  behold  or  touch  it; 
and  it  was  therefore,  during  tlic  journeys 
in  the  wihh'nu'ss,  carefully  covered  (Numb, 
iii.  Ml  ;  iv.  4);  on  which  account  Uzzah, 
when  he  rashly  took  hold  of  tlie  ark,  as  it 
fihook,  iippareiitly  in  danger  of  falling,  on 
being  transported  from  Gibeah,  was  sudilcnly 
»tmck  dead  (2  Sain.  vi.  0).  The  ark 
perished  in  the  destruction  of  Solomon's 
temple;  and  the  temple,  built  after  the  Baby- 
l.tnian  captivity,  had  its  Holy  of  holies  empty. 
The  Ronutu  historian,  Taciiiis  (Hist.  v.  0), 
states,  in  agreement  with  tiiis,  that  within 
the  temple  tliere  was  no  image  of  gmls, 
merely  a  vacant  chamber  and  (-mpty  rays 
teries.  According  to  Ileb.  ix.  4,  there  was 
in  tliis  cofTer,  besides  the  tables  of  covenant, 
Uie  golden  pot  that  had  manna,  as  well  as 
Aaron's  rod  that  budded.  But,  in  1  Kings 
(▼iii.  0),  it  is  said  there  was  uotliing  in  the 
ark  save  tlie  two  tables  of  Htono.  In  Exod. 
xvi.  34,  and  Numb.  xvii.  10,  it  is  stated  that 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  ataff  were  laid 
before  the  ark,  to  Iw  kept  for  tokens.  The 
contrariety  which  some  have  found  in  these 
passages  we  do  not  see.  Not  to  insist  that  tlie 
Hebrew  particle  rendered  'before'  may  sig- 
nify within,  we  remark  tliat  the  interior  of  the 
ark  was  tlic  suitable  place  for  preserving 
these  menmrials,  which  most  probably,  tliere- 
fore,  were  sooner  or  later  deposited  therein; 
and,  tliough  the  manna  and  the  rod  were  not 
found  within  the  iirk  in  the  days  of  Solomon, 
it  does  not  follow  tliat  tltey  had  not  been 
there  at  an  earlier  period.  The  changes  of 
locality  that  tlie  ark  underwent,  and  the 
hostile  hands  into  which  it  came,  are  sufS- 
eient  to  account  for  variations  as  to  its 
■contents.  The  wonder  is  tliat  the  decalogiie 
should  have  remained  in  the  ark  till  tlie 
days  of  Solomon  ;  which  could  hardly  have 
been  the  case,  hml  not  a  sacred  awe  sur- 
ronnded  ond  guarded  its  receptacle. 

A  cloud  rested  on  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  by  whose  risings  and  sinkings 
the  joumcya  of  the  Uraelileg  were  deter- 


mined (Exott.  xl.  S4,  teq.).  In  Lev.  xvi.  3, 
l.'l,  Aaron  is  directed  to  bum  incense  on 
his  approach  to  God,  who  would  ap]>ear  in 
the  cloud  which  hence  arose,  covering  the 
mercy-seat.  This  spot,  between  the  cheru 
bim,  Jewish  tradition  named  tlie  Shekiuah, 
or  special  residence  of  God;  adding, tliat  here 
he  dwelt  perpetually ;  whereas  the  Scripture 
autliorities  do  no  more  ihan  authorise  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  only  on  8i>ecial  occa- 
sions, and  in  no  permanent  cloud,  tliat  Gud 
promised  to  reveal  his  will. 

The  Holy  of  htdies  was  a  dark  chamber, 
into  which  no  light  could  penetrate  ;  thua 
symbolising  the  hidden  and  mysterious  na- 
ture of  tlie  Almighty,  '  unapproachable  and 
full  of  glory ;'  dark  by  tliat  excess  of  light 
which  is  his  essence ;  dark  and  invisible  to 
man.  Yet  this  mysterious  Being  watches,  in 
his  own  sempiternal  light,  over  his  law,  and 
tlierefore  over  the  moral  government  of  the 
world,  which  is  conducted  on  strict  general 
principles,  whose  application  is  superin 
teufled  and  softened  by  mercy.  This  we 
understand  to  be  the  import  of  the  ark  hold- 
ing tlie  covenant  of  law,  covered  by  the 
mercy-seat,  and  ceaselessly  looked  upon  bj 
the  cherubim,  which  betoken  tlie  ever-wake- 
ful eye  of  divine  Providence. 

ABK  or  THE  COVENANT. 


The  ark  of  the  covenant,  the  most  im- 
portant of  tlie  sacred  vessels  of  the  ancient 
Israelites,  is,  on  that  account,  placed  as 
tlie  symbol  of  their  rehgion,  when  in  the 
ascendant,  on  tlie  title-page  of  tliis  work; 
while  tlie  Babylonish  captivity  is  represented 
by  a  female  with  a  harp,  and  the  destruction 
of  Jenisalem  by  tlie  liomaus  (Judcea  capta) 
appears  under  the  figure  of  a  venerable  foot- 
worn Hebrew  exile;  the  cross  in  llie  centre 
shows  the  deliverance  anticipated  by  Juda- 
ism of  old,  and  the  hope  of  the  entire  world. 

The  ark,  viewed  in  coimection  with  the 
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mercj-9eat  {Caporeth,  in  Hebrew),  inftv  be 
regnrdetl  as  the  basis  of  tlie  rf  ligiou  of  the 
Israelites.  Hence  it  is  of  importance  to 
ascertain  whetlier  this  emblem  came  from 
heathen  worship  into  the  Hebrew  ritual; 
whether  it  is  borrowed  and  atUipted,  or 
strictly  Mosaic  in  its  essential  character. 
The  orif^inality  of  the  ark,  as  we  find  it  set 
forth  by  Moses,  has  in  recent  times  been 
str^DUoualy  contested. 


That,  among  several  ancient  nations,  arks, 
or  holy  chest**,  are  found,  admits  of  no 
qncstion.  Special  wcif^ht  has  been  laid  on 
the  fact  that  tlie  Egyptians  had  tlieir  ark. 
Wilkinson,  speaking  of  a  i)aintcd  sculpture 
on  the  walls  of  the  piUace-tem]de  of  Uamc- 
ses  111.  at  Mediuet  Habu,  says  (iii.  'i'iU), 
'  In  tlie  lower  rompitrtmont  on  this  side 
of  the  temple,  is  a  proccsMton  of  the  urks  of 
Amoun,  Mout,and  Chuus  (,tite  Thcbuu  iriud), 


THEBAN  TRIAD. 


which  tlie  king,  whose  ark  is  also  carried 
iKffore  him,  comes  to  n>eet.  In  llie  upper 
part  of  the  west  wall,  Kunieses  bums  in- 
cense to  the  ark  of  Sokari ;  the  ark  is  then 
borne  by  sixteen  priests  with  a  pouiiflV 
Again  (toI.  v.  271,  teq.),  ♦  One  of  the  most 
important  ceremonies  was  the  procession 
of  shrines,  which  is  frequently  represented 
on  the  walls  of  the  temples.'  The  shrines 
were  of  two  kinds ;  the  one  a  sort  of  canopy, 
the  other  an  ark  or  sacre«l  boat.  This  was 
carried  witii  grand  pomp  by  ilie  priests,  who, 
supporting  it  on  their  shoulder  by  means  of 
long  staves,  brought  it  into  the  temple, 
where  it  was  placed  on  a  stand  or  table,  in 
order  that  the  prescribed  ceremonies  might 
be  performed  befitre  it.'  Dui,  in  the  first 
place,  the  contents  of  the  Egyptian  were 
altogether  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  Hebrew 
arlu  Of  tlie  c<»utent8  of  the  former,  modesty 
forbids  us  to  speak  in  ])artieulars  ;  but  they 
refer  to,  and  are  symbolical  of,  the  procrea- 
five  power  of  nature  ;  and,  aeuortiiugly,  these 
eheets  are  found  employed  ui  the  service  of 
those  divinities  by  which  the  power  is  syin- 
bolised,such  a.s  Bitcchns,  Ceres,  Venus.  Most 
eontrar}-  was  tiie  xue  and  pnriK)se  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  which  was  debigued  to  show 
the  iiitimatti  onion  there  hutl  been  formed 


between  God  and  his  people,  and  to  promote 
that  holiness  whicii  was  the  great  aim  of  llie 
Mosaic  religion.  Then,  uotliiug  resembling 
the  mercy-8eat  is  found  connected  witli  the 
arkb  of  heutbeuism,  tliough  this  part  of  the 
Mohaic  ark,  as  repre^'Uting  tlie  grace  and 
goodness  of  (lod,  is  an  eNseutial  iu  tlie  same. 
The  idea  afforded  by  tlie  merry -seat  as 
being  over  the  tables  of  tlie  law,  and  the 
spot  whence  special  manifestations  of  tlie 
divme  presence  were  vouchsafed,  is  one  of 
the  most  engaging  and  beautiful  tliat  can  be 
conceived;  setting  fortli,  as  it  does  very 
strikingly,  especially  to  the  old  Hebrew 
mind,  which  was  very  ftmiiliar  with  symbo- 
lical teachings,  that  mercy  watches  over  tlie 
administration  of  justice,  if  not  to  qualify 
its  behests,  yet  to  moderate  its  sentences, 
and  temper  tlieir  execution.  So  lofty  a 
moral  conception — bo  wortliy  a  forc>ha«low- 
ing  of  llie  dotlriue  of  tlie  gospel  —  'Ciod  is 
a  Failier,'  *God  is  Love,'  we  look  for  in  vain 
in  the  heatlien  religious  of  tlie  world,  llcru 
we  have  a  diflerence,  not  of  form,  but  of 
essence. 

The  similarity  of  form,  no  far  rs  it  exi-^ts, 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  accident.  'I  he 
Egypliau  ril4;s  n*i|uircd  a  chest,  so  did  the 
Hebrew  :  heucu  arose  the  resemblance.  Tnu 
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first  rt  prrecTit*  ,1  the  laud  of  Egjpt.  Wator 
was  |K>iin-d  into  Uiis  «best  to  iudicate  the 
fhictifymg  piiuciple  of  nttore  ft  forribte 
Kynibol  ill  h  coimtry  w!r.  rc  ihe  pn  s.  H'  of 
water  alwayn  makes  tlie  vfurth  bud,  aud  bear 
torg»  inrreaw.  'flie  ark  of  Moses  containei] 
the  tP'itimHiiies  of  tlie  I^inl,  wliirh  uiiiHt 
tiave  bk^a  priismed  m  mmv  kind  of  box, 
aufi  eotild  liave  been  bo  well  j^unixlMl  as  a 
token  U»  po-'trrity,  only  by  tlio  sacred  t  u\. 
bleins  Olid  rtdigiuua  awe  wiUi  wbirli  they 
were  atlvisedly  environed.  If,  liowi^»»r,  we 
fwti-r  into  piiriiciUius  regarding  the  furm  <>f 
the  K/^yptinn  luid  ui'  the  Mosaic  arkn,  wp  Und 
grrut  tlisMUuilarilies.  A  sort  of  ship  whs 
lh»'  iiKist  prominent  feature  in  the  former,  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  iu  tlie  latter.  On 
this  .ship  wnH  borne  what  had  the  shape 
rather  of  un  nltar  than  a  <  lic>it,  being  amal] 
uml  high  :  uhil.-  tli-'  r\rk  of  tlie  roveuant. 
whose  origmiii  lliis  altar  is  said  to  Imve  been, 
waa  long  and  low.  To  tite  K{rTi)tinn  nitnr 
were  attached  certaiti  fipun  -,  <  iiibleniatirol 
of  divine  powers  ;  but  ti*ty  agreed  with  the 
Hebrew  cberubini  only  in  having  wings« 
whi<  )t  pill  tiriilar  tbt  y  -!j«red  in  common  with 
siniilar  .symbols  fotuid  in  Persia,  India,  and 
Babjriouia.  Iu  »bort,  thia  Egyptian  Teasel 
is  so  diverse  in  ftrm.  nnd  so  li.'trnif,'r'ii(Mus 
iu  taguilicanre,  that  an  impartial  iadge  may 
well  be  aarprised  that  it  should  nave  been 
in  any  way  i.lcntified  willi  tlie  ^^l»'^nir  nrk. 
The  sole  point  of  resemblauct)  i",  that  both 
were  carried  by  poles— a  eireonifltaoee  to 
be  attribuietl  to  tlir  f  ict  that  both  ha«l  to  be 
carried.  But  these  pules  were  not  pecidiar 
to  the  ark.  Did  Moaes  need  to  apply  to 
Ktrypf  for  so  natural  a  nietliod  of  tnmsport- 
iug  lite  sacred  vessels  of  his  religious  S]rs» 
tem  ?  Kor  is  it  at  all  probable  £at  Itfoaes 
Would  b(jrrow  from  a  Bperii  -^  of  worship 
which  waa  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
Jebovah,  the  oirde  of  imaj^es  which  repre> 
Hented  the  fuiidaniental  ideas  of  a  relipion 
bj  which  he  intended  to  wean  tliem  from 
tlteir  Kg)-ptian  attachments,  and  rai.ne  them 
into  IU)  intlependent,  as  well  aa  a  monothe- 
istic people. 

Al\M  (  S. ).  — This  part  of  the  hninnn  body 
ifi  used  in  Scripture  as  a  token  of  power, 
either  by  itself  or  with  some  additions.  Thus, 
iu  Kxoil.  XV,  10,  we  read,  in  relation  to  the 
miracle  ot  the  Hed  Sea,  '  By  the  tfreatne8««  of 
thine  ann  shi'.ll  tin'  Canaanites  be  still  ss  a 
j*lonc  ■  (I's.  11).    SoinetiuiCii  the  idea 

is  conveyed  by  tlie  terms  '  hi<^b  arm*  (Acts 
xiii.  17  1  ;  «o  we  lind  a  *  strctchnd-ont  nnn' 
(Dent.  V.  lo  ;  vii.  10).  Whence,  to  l>te»ik  or 
cut  off  the  arm  is  to  injure,  piniish,  or  hn- 
millati  f  1  Sruu.  ii.  .'H.  Jobxxii.  H;  wwi ii.  I."  ). 

AiLMAGKUnON  (H.  the  mounlam  o/ 
MctjiJfio).  —  The  place  is  penerally  terme<1 
M«'„'i<lilo  in  8cripniic.  1  ;it  in  H.  v.  xvi.  in. 
Ariuageddon.  Mcgiddo  was  comprised  wilhiu 
the  terriloriea  of  Isaarhar,  belonging,  how* 
ever,  to  M«naaaeb  (Jodi.  xvii.  11),  imd 


was,  in  ancient  times,  n  royal  city  of  the 
Cauoauites  (Josh.  xii.  21.  Jndg.  i.  U7).  It 
lay  in  a  valley  (railed  by  die  aaino  name) 

fonnin?  ])nrt  of  tl:c  ^rriit  ]il;iin  of  .T*'/reel,  or 
Esilruelon,  which  spread  oat  along  the 
eastern  side  of  die  base  of  Bfoont  Camiel 
{•i  Cln'Uj.  XXXV.  2'-i).  In  Jndg.  v.  10,  men- 
tion ia  made  of  *  the  waters  of  M^giidUo/ 
wliicb  ia  pmbably  a  poetie  term  for  *tfae 
river  Kidion' ('-M  ).  In  Me^iddodied  king 
Aliaxiali  Kiufjs  ix.  '?7) :  here  also  Josiah 
wixs  sliiin  in  buttle  n(rainst  Nerbo,  kiug  of 
Ejrjpt  ("^  Chron.  XXXV.  vjl).  Solomon  b aid  it 
furtilied  as  a  military  station,  and  the  key 
on  the  side  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Northern 
PiUestiiie(I  Kingn  ix.  iri).  He  also  made 
it  a  sort  of  provincial  capital  (1  Kinga 
iv.  12).  The  few  words  iu  which  it  is>  juea- 
tioned  in  the  Revelation  have  given  occasion 
to  tmic]>  uiysticism,  conjecture,  and  diver- 
tiiiy  of  opinion.  Robinson  finds  Alegiddo 
iu  Lejjnn*  the  Roman  Legit),  a  well  kuown 
aud  importnnt  place  in  the  first  centuries  of 
our  era, — (  tunp.  Zecb.xii.  11. 

ARMENIA  ( V{.hi(fhliinH),n  celebrated  eoun- 
try,  nnnrly  trian  gular  and  e!cvnt>  >l,  ilirnwii  off 
to  the  north-west  by  Mouut  Caucasus,  hav- 
ing Tanms  on  the  west,  towards  Asia  Minor, 
with  ofhrr  hnt  Irs  ;  rl,  vatcd  bills  towards 
Mesopotamia,  in  Annenia  is  Moimt  Aianu, 
on  which  the  arte  is  recorded  to  have  settled 
nfti  i  tlie  flood.  Tying  as  a  contro  to  the 
Kiixiue,  the  Cuspitm,  aud  the  Mediterra> 
neatt  Bea,  it  wotdd  be  drained  sooner  than 
oilit  r  pan-,  and  oiford  a  suitable  point  from 
which  the  uew  race  of  men  might  diffose 
themselves  over  the  earth.  These  noon- 
tains  are  rich  in  mi  tuls  luid  jiri'fiotm  stones; 
their  vegetation  i»  thin  aud  poor ;  bat,  where 
water  is  (bond,  Imurfamee  eovers  the  land, 
especially  in  the  soutliem  \mrXs. 

Armenia  itself  is  not  mentioned  in  tho 
Bible ;  but  different  parts  of  it  are  tobefotmd 
under  tliese  dcsigiiations:  —  1.  Ararat  (Oen. 
viii.  4.  Isa.  xxxvii.  .'is.  .ler.  li.  27).  U, 
Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3.  I  Chrou.  i,  6.  Esek. 
xxvii.  11).  The  Armenians  find  their  origin 
in  a  certain  Tliorgonioss,  a  descendant  of 
Japhet.    III.  Minni  (Jer.  li. '^7). 

As  lir  iii;;  u  liiuli  ceutnd  connuy,  Armenia 
afforrls  a  bed  for  severid  great  rivers.  Here 
ri>»e  tlie  Euphrates  ancl  the  Tigris;  here 
also  are  the  sources  of  tlie  Aroxes  (Uiboti  i, 
r.'-  well  OS  those *of  the  Kur  or  Kir,  and  of 
the  I'hasis  or  "iMson.  Two  out  of  Uie  four 
rivers  mentioned  by  Moses  as  eonheeted 
with  the  Oarden  of  K(!i  n.  nrc  the  Ktt]dirate8 
and  the  Tigris.  It  has  been  liiought  by 
some,  that  tlte  other  rivers  are  found  in 
Annrtiia,  under  such  conditions  n*?  to  fix 
Kden  iu  this  country.  Accordingiy,  it  has 
been  plaeed  here,  somewhat  to  the  sontb* 
\v<  '  t  of  Ararat,  and  to  the  north  r>f  tlif  lake 
Arsissa  (Agesli).  Great  objections,  how 
•rer,  may  be  taken  to  this  ilew.  We  add  n 
brief  deseription  of  the  eoimltir  tnmA  Am 
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iaiu  jiut  named,  noi  to  coottnu  Uio  idea  of 
its  bdng  Eden,  bnt  to  aid  in  giving  Uie 

Deader  a  true  coneeptum  of  the  countr}'. 
The  bed  of  the  lake  is  formed  by  bmncUes 
of  Mount  Tatiruii,  iu  somewhat  the  shape  of 
a  huge  basin.  The  immense  eitent  md  (ran- 
quilliiT  of  its  oairulean  waters  give  the  lake 
the  appearance  of  a  sea  which  is  never 
ruffled  by  storms.  Its  shores  are  clothed 
with  jKtplurs,  taiiiari!4ks,  myrtli-s,  nml  «»lt»aii- 
deni ;  auil  uitmy  verduut  i&laudtt,  iuhubiled 
bj  peaoefnl  aaehorets,  we  scattered  over  its 
bosom. 

ARMONI  (II.  my  cisllti),  Sauls  lir>t 
aoii,  by  Ki/.]>idi,  who,  together  with  his  bro- 
tlier  Mfpliibu^ht'tli,  ami  five  cliililnMi  of 
JJLichal,  .Saul's  daughu^r,  wa.s,  at  the  (oin- 
mand  of  Darid,  mercilessly  hung  on  a  hill, 
in  the  beginning  of  barK'v  harvest,  by  tlie 
liauds  uf  the  GiUeonitea,  who  had  deuiuuiled 
lo  be  their  exeentioiiers,  in  revenge  for  Saul's 
dfiemiination  anfl  efforts  to  root  out  the 
uation,  in  spite  of  the  truce  which  Joshua 
(ix.  lA)  had  made  widi  Ae  Oibeonites  to  let 
them  li\<.'.  Tlitis,  Saiil'^i  niisdi-ed  was  visited 
on  his  children.  It  is,  however,  not  possi- 
Ue  lo  excnlpale  David,  who  ought  to  have 
used  his  influence  to  mitigate  the  luiiiuusity 
of  the  Gibeouites;  nor  is  .  it  easj  to  avoid 
diinking  that  he  would  not  ao  readily  have 
given  up  these  young  men  to  Ae  revengeful 
wishes  of  their  enemies,  had  they  not  been 
too  near  (he  throne.  Good,  however,  comes 
out  (if  evil;  ftw  thiii  disgraceful  transaction 
gave  ooeaaaott  totbe  display  of  on  instance  of 
maternal  love,  in  the  case  of  Rizpah,  which  ia 
aa  poetieally  told  as  it  is  beautiful  in  itselt 
Whether  trom  contrition  or  poliey,  David 
buried  the  corpses  of  the  young  princes  in 
their  family  sepulchre.  We  are  not  recon- 
ciled to  this  deed  by  an  intimation  that  its 
perpetration  eoneiliuted  llie  divine  favour 
(14).  Tliis  looks  as  if  priestcraft  was  tlirow- 
in?  a  veil  over  the  atrocities  of  Jun^craft 

Haul.  xxi.). 

The  precise  natnn  of  the  death  ^ich 

thene  persons  nnder^etit,  it  is  not  en-y  t'l 
detcnuiue.  Some  have  thouglit  ibat  llxy 
were  eradfied.  Cnicifixion,  however,  has 
not  been  proved  to  be  a  Hebrew  pnni->b- 
meui.  The  language  employed  is  not  uu- 
imiled  to  what  is  implied  in  our  barbaroua 
aOMtea  of  hanging;  bnt  probably  tlic  ]irissage 
||M||^  i^oliung  more  tliau  the  nuspeusion 
mia  asq^oaora  of  the  bodies  after  death.  See 
Kumb.  XXV.  3  and  4. 

yUiMs  (L.),  among  the  residtntsof  Talcs- 
VM»  were  not  greatly  dissimilar  to  those 
which  were  borne  by  ollu  r  warlike  nations  of 
old.  It  ia  highly  probable,  titat  as  the 
Egyptians  Jud  obvionsly  long  enjoyed  a 
period  of  peace,  so  aa  to  attaiu  to  tlie 
^amsM^o&jffiliM^^  which  they  wore  ^>os- 
jnBTb  flia  days  of  Moses,  so  had  Ibey 
been  able  to  impress  on  surrounding  nations 
jpi|l|eapf  tlieir  power  by  achievements  in 


war,  ioT  which  they  most  have  been  in  part 
indebted  to  the  snperlority  of  their  arms.  In 

tliis  atlvantage  the  Israelites  could  hardly 
fail  to  partake,  as  well  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing skill  in  military  tactics,  which  naturally 
aeeompany  tJie  possession  of  superior  arms. 
To  these  favourable  circumstances  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Hebrews  owed,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, llie  facility  with  which  they  vanquished 
tlie  Caiiuanites,  and  got  po««e-<sinTi  of  the 
promised  iaiid,  even  as  tbe  «b  teai  and  de- 
struction of  the  immeu^i  t  ii ,  <j  of  the  Persian 
invader  were  driven  b.u  k  or  destroyed  by  a 
handful  uf  well -armed  imd  well -disciplined 
Greeks. 

Ainonj»  defensive  arms,  we  find  in  the 
Bible  nieiition  niade  of  helmets  of  brass, 
but  scarcely  helmets  of  leatlier,  which  are 
n-ied  by  tribes  in  a  lower  social  state  tlian 
was  that  of  the  Hebrews;  also,  the  shield,  of 
two  kinds,  tbe  smaller  and  tbe  larger,  die  last 
coverint,'  llie  wIkiIc  body.  Tbe  exti-nt  to 
which  the  Israelites  were  given  to  war,  may 
be  inferred  firom  two  faeta;  I.  There  am  in 
Hebrew  f  mr  wi>r(N,  each  of  which  signifies  a 
shiehl  of  some  kind.  II.  The  shield  formed 
a  part  of  even  their  religions  poetry  and  their 
ordinary  figures  of  speerh  :  '  I  am  thy  shield,' 
God  is  represented  as  saying  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  I);  and  God's faithftdness  is,  in 
Ps.  xei.  4,  declared  to  be  '  the  shield  and 
buckler'  of  the  righteous  man.  Eminent 
persons  wore  coats  of  mail,  made  commonly 
of  brass,  which  covered  the  upi>er  and  lower 
part  of  llie  body ;  leaving,  however,  occasion 
fur  greaves,  as  a  defence  to  die  legs,  to 
which  was  soniethues  added  a  gorget,  or 
special  protection  to  the  chest  and  throat 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  4,  $eq.  38).  Whether  the  sr- 
niour  were  made  of  scales  or  plates,  it  ^liil 
not  fail  to  leave  openings  at  tlie  jouits, 
tlirough  which  fatal  woimds  were  given 
(1  Kings  xxii.  34). 

Among  offensive  weapons  we  spccliy  tlie 
sword,  which  hung  on  tlie  left  side,  sus- 
pended from  a  belt  It  was  kept  in  a  scab- 
bard, and  was  often  double-edged.  The 
Kiiiiian  dagger  was  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  and  was  the  instnunent  of  those 
Siearii,  da;,'ger-bearer.«,  who,  ut  tbe  time  of 
tbe  destriielioii  of  the  Jewish  state,  plundered 
and  destroyed  so  atrocioiiriy.  The  spear, 
and  the  lance  also,  v  »  in  use  among  the 
ancient  children  of  l.^rael.  ibey  were  held 
in  the  hand,  and  only  thrown  on  favourable 
ocra'-ions.  They  ha;l  a  wooden  handle  with 
a  bhorl  pike  at  iu  cud.  Then  there  were 
bows  and  arrows  for  destroying  human 
beings  at  a  distance,  which  were  employed 
also  in  hunting.  Tbe  bow  was  either  of 
hard  wood  or  of  bmss.  Ita  sice  was  some* 

times  such  as  to  rerjuire  great  strength  for 
bending  it.  When  not  wauted  for  actual 
use,  it  was  borne  in  a  quiver  made  of  leather, 

which  the  tiKuleni  Orientals  support  by  a 
girdle.     Cane  or  reed  furnished  arrows. 
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ivhirh  were  {tomcUnies  dipt  i:;  p  ^i-^ou  (Pa. 

xxxviii.  'Z.  Jub  vi.  4),  or  wruppeU  roiwd 
mdb  iniaroiDilite  materialR,  mmI  tet  on  in; 
wh-'iii  e,  V.\>h.  vi.  Ift,  'Quuuph  tl>c  th'rv  darts' 
{Va.  vii.  14).  There  is  in  Ezek.  xxxiu^il 
ft  trace  of  the  castom  of  burying  dieir  wmt 
wilh  decr.i^.  (I  wai  riinN.  (  'i].tured  arms  of 
<luiliuglli^sht•tl  warriura  luighi  b«  »uspeuded 
in  the  teniple  (I  Chron.  nn.  27),  or  they 
wiTP  l»urijt  in  ft  hr-np  (K/t-k.  xxxix.  U). 
'  IluU!M5tt  of  armour'  wure  ttet  apart  to  bold 
wins  in  mulineas  Ibr  nse  (Is*,  tfii.  ti; 

xxxix.  2). 

Lamentable  is  the  fact  to  those  who  love 
and  etrive  to  melte  peara,  ^at  to  no  part  of 

the  page,  not  even  to  that  wliidi  in  termed 
sarred,  of  ancient  hii>tory,  can  we  turn  with* 
out  being  met  by  image!*  and  instmroeiits  of 
direful  wur.  8nch  thingn  arc  writtf^n  for, 
not  our  example,  but  warning,  since  we 
arc  followers  of  *  the  I'riuce  of  I'eace;'  oiid 
iu  proportion  as  tiie  government  is  on  his 
sliouldtir^,  will  wand  bcrorno  less  frequent, 
till  men  shall  once  and  fur  ever  '  btuu  tlicir 
swords  into  pknighsharHS,  and  their  spean 
iti!"  iirnniuj;  hnoks :  luuion  shall  not  lift  np 
tt  suord  ugaiu.nl  nulioa,  but  llit-y  sluill  Hit 
every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  under 
his  own  fi;,'-trf>e,  and  none  shall  iniikt>  them 
atrnid ;  fur  the  mouth  uf  the  Lord  halb 
BiHtken  it'  (.Mic.  iv.  3,  4). 

ARNON  (II.  rtrrnal  Ih/hf),  n  strr-Hm  on 
the  north-eastera^artof  the  lake  At^piioiutesi 
or  Dead  Sea,  ming  In  the  highlands  of 
Western  Arnbin.  nnriently  tlip  boimdarr  be- 
tween the  couuirivs  of  the  Amorites,  on  the 
eondt,  and  the  MoaUtes,ott  the  nMth  (Nunh. 
"xxi.  IM).  At  abir  r  friod,  it  wa^<  the  south- 
eastern limit  of  the  Hebrew  possessions,  and 
of  the  tribe  of  Beuhen,  to  whom  diis  eonntiy 
was  assigned  on  the  divisimi  of  the  land 
(Dent.  iii.  10).  Un  the  heights  of  Anion, 
■nd  probably  on  its  banks,  there  were 
snrirntJy  t«)wna  and  rini  ,  here  lay  Aroer 
C-l  Kings  X.  d3.  Numb.  xxi.  26.  Jen  xlviii. 
W),  When  tf)e  snow  melts  on  tlie  monn* 
Uiins,  tlie  Anion  overflows  its  banks,  and 
bears  away  broken  rocks  and  trees  in  its 
rapid  and  violent  enrrent  On  its  banks 
are  here  and  there  found  patches  of  herbage, 
and,  in  the  deep  valley  wbiob  it  waters,  good 
pai>turc  grounds. 

ARPAl)  (P.),  a  rityof  Syria,  of  whose  ex- 
flf't  locality  nothing  is  known.  It  is  men- 
tioued  iu  the  Bible  in  conjunction  with 
Hamath  and  Damaaeas,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  wnrrout  the  conclusion,  rhfit  if  was 
a  place  of  streuglit  aud  note  (2  Kings  xviii. 
84). 

AKPI [ A\A  I )  ( U.snoihs(njtr  or  Chthhr.M, ^ , 
iiiii  third  Mju  of  bUtiii,  hum  iwo  yeiirb  after 
the  flood;  he  is  said  to  have  lived488  years. 
At  the  ftgi»  of  thirty-five,  In-  is  nrorded  to 
have  hiMl  a  son  unuicd  Sulah  (Geja.  x.  '22  ; 
xi.  12,  IM.  1  Chron.  i.  17, 18).  By  Josephus 
haiaoalledtbefatherof  theCbaldsana.  Ue 


has  been  Uumght  to  he  the  founder  of  (he 
province  of  Anspacliitis,  in  Northern  Assyria; 
aud  the  namea  with  iriiieh  he  la  aaaoe(aie4 

in  the  n  r-  t<  r  i  f  ntitinnH  (Orn.  x.)  scpni  to 
give  supput't  to  ibis  idea:  tliese  names  are 
Etam  (Elymals),  Aaanr  (Ass}Tia),  Lnd  (Ly* 
dia),  Aram  (Syria). 

ARBOOANCY  (L.  taking  to  one'$-$e{f)  is 
the  hifdi  and  lahf  bearinff  of  one  wlio  tiiinka 
Will  of  himself.  The  llehrew  word  dfn(»tes 
pride,  excellence,  pomp,  a&ud  hence  haughti* 
nees  and  arrogance,  or  assnmption.  Airo* 
pa/iey  ir*  }iut  wiili  pride  inProv.  viii.  IH.  Jar. 
xlviii.  2)),  tlms  illustrating  the  meaning. 

ART  (L.).^ In  the  piaetieal  arta  of  life, 
the  Hebrews  made,  in  each  period  of  their 
history,  such  attainments,  and  exhibited  such 
progress,  as  their  degree  of  culture  gave  rem* 
son  to  expect;  nor  an  iln  re  any  ground* 
for  thinking,  that,  if  they  did  not  excel,  they 
stood  much  inferior  to,  the  most  civilised 
eastern  nations.  Bnt  for  exeeUenee  in  the 
fine  arts  they  were  by  no  means  distin- 
guii>hed.  Palestine  is  a  laud  of  recolkclions, 
not  of  monuments:  its  monnments  were 
never  any  thin^j  else  than  solemn  truth?*  and 
great  historii  al  events.  As  it  had  no  Olym- 
pus, so  it  had  no  Jupiter  and  no  Vatttia* 

Iu  ideal  was  holiness;  its  God  waa  apiiic 

and  truth. 

Yet  Uie  Hue  art?  were  not  wholly  atrangera 
to  the  land.  In  Ejj^Apt,  the  Hebrews  beheld 
in  architecmre,  painting,  aud  sculpture,  the 
aehievemanta  of  a  high  eMIiaation,  whlah 
Yf't  remain  to  aston?  h,  fratify,  and  iniproTo 
mankind.  But  the  einploym^ts  in  which 
the  Hebrewa  were  engaged  ware  little  fittetl 

to  make  thcni  "^kilfnl  in  the  iTrtitative  arts. 
Moses,  indeed,  brought  up  as  he  was  in  the 
Pharoaha^  eoort,  may  have  (jpainad  bodi  taata 
and  judgment  in  the  lti:^hcsl  prodnrtions  of 
ita  culture;  and  his  mind  could  not,  even  in 
amerely  arttatlo  direetion,  have  been  without 
influence  (m  his  people;  bnt  his  powers  were 
ahuost  exclusively  engaged  in  a  &r  higher 
woik,  and  he  eotdd  do  litde  more  for  art 
thau  infuse  somewhat  of  it''  s])irit  into  his 
religious  ordinations.  Certainly,  the  long 
wandering*  in  tfte  deaart,  ere  Canaan  was 
rntert-d,  and  the  dying-out  of  tlie  generation 
that  were  in  Egypt,  must  have  tended  to 
weaken  any  impressions  which  the  hue  arta 
of  Egypt  may  ha%-e  prodnead  on  tiia  minda  ^ 
the  rescued  tribes. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  sources, 
whence,  at  dUfonot  pedods  of  their  history, 
the  Iletirews  mu«t  hnvp  dr  riveil  cU'inentn  of 
art,  and  means  ui  ilie  higher  euilure.  Lyiug, 
as  Palestine  does,  between  Mesopotamia 
and  the  Medilerranenit ;  iiTid  h  in;/,  in  ron- 
bcqucuce,  in  tlu  greul  higli  road  ahtng  which 
commerce  traversed  iu  its  pas^^age  from  Uie 
Ea'^t  to  tlie  VV.'st;  so,  doubtless,  it  partook 
of  ilio  cultivating  influences  which  passed 
tlmmgh  itM  territories.  Tfaup,both  Babylonian 
and  Fbesnkiaa  ait  waa  broof^t  ^diln  att 
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mrii :  nar,  the  cnlture  of  the  roitrnte  East, 
m  its  passage  westwanl,  went  through  Fulcs- 
tine,  and  shed  a  beni^ii  iiifliu'iice  h<4  it 
p—ied ;  while,  after  lin^-iii;^  ina^le  itnelf  a 
bome  in  the  celebrated  cities  of  Phcpuicia, 
it  caoM  back  again,  in  a  somewhat  new  form, 
from  that  neighbouring  land,  to  improve  tbe 
arts  and  refine  the  manners  nf  the  Israelites.  It 
mftj  not  b«  easy  to  follow  tliese  things  ont  in 
dktail,  and  exhibit  them  in  actual  instances; 
for  the  Jewish  writers  8i>eak  not  of  art,  but 
of  religion;  yet  euongh  is  found  scattered 
through  their  pages  to  Terify  their  generul 
import,  and  to  give  us  reason  to  hold,  tlint 
tiioagh,  with  the  exception  of  poetry,  the 
Hebrews  had  no  native  school  of  art,  aiul 
derired  the  sources  of  their  earthly  culture 
mostly  from  foreign  quarters,  they  stood 
on  a  higher  plutfomi,  in  regard  to  mere 
eirilisation,  than  is  ordinarily  allowed. 

Poetry  is  found  in  a  nourishing  condition 
immediately  after  tlie  passa^^e  of  tiie  lied 
8ea,  and  snatches  of  poetry  are  to  be  seen 
in  tlte  earliest  portions  of  the  Biblical  uar- 
ratim.  But  poetry  is,  in  all  nations,  the 
earliest  form  which  the  excited  feelings  of  a 
people  assimM. 

In  Hebrew  architecture  and  its  adjuncts, 
we  find  rudiments  of  art,  in  which,  doubt- 
less, £g}pt  had  its  share  of  influence.  The 
ibnnatiou  of  tlip  talK;rnncle  must  have  re- 
quired skill,  as  well  as  liberality ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  tbe  skill  is,  after  tlie 
Hebrew  manner,  ascribed  to  the  direct 
iu«piration  of  God: — 'And  Moses  said 
unto  tlie  children  of  Israel,  See,  the  Lord 
hath  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  and  hatli  filled 
him  with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge,  imd  in 
all  manner  of  workmanship ;  and  to  devise 
cnrious  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver, 
and  in  brass,  and  in  the  cutting  of  stones, 
to  set  them,  and  in  carving  of  wood,  to  midie 
any  manner  of  cunning  work  ;  and  he  huth 
pot  in  his  heart  lliat  he  may  tench,  both  he 
and  Aholiab:  iliem  hath  he  filled  witli  wis- 
dom of  heart,  to  work  all  mojuier  of  work 
of  the  engraver,  and  of  the  cunning  work- 
man, and  of  the  embroiderer,  in  blue,  and 
inpnrple,  in  scarlet,  and  in  fine  linen'  (  Kxod. 
xxxT.  .')0).  Accordingly,  under  their  aid 
and  direction,  was  the  tal>eniaclr,  witli  all  its 
useful  and  oniamenial  appurtenonceN,  made. 
Nor  were  otiier  instruments  employed  in  the 
worship,  widiout  demanils  on  the  resources 
of  art:  tJie  candle»tirk  was  of  pure  gold,  with 
ffhaft,  branch,  bowls,  knops,  and  flowers, 
'all  beaten  work  of  pure  goM*  (Exod.xxxvii. 
17,  s/^.).  The  disturbed  and  warlike  period 
which  elapsed  after  tlie  conquest  of  Canaan, 
was  little  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
ftw  arts ;  nor  was  it  before  the  time  of 
David  that  any  considerable  architectural 
prefect  was  entertained.  Its  completion 
was  reserved  for  Solomon,  who,  finding  his 
iBatiTe  resources  insufficient,  had  recourse 


to  Phcenician  art,  and,  applying  to  the  king 
of  Tyre,  on  tlie  express  grouml  of  the  sttpe- 
riority  of  hia  artists,  was  supplied  by  that 
monarch,  not  only  with  cedar  wooil  for  hia 
temple  and  his  palace,  but  aho  with  work- 
men to  superintend  the  construction  of 
tliose  grand  buildings.  Special  mention  is 
made  of  one  Hiram,  *  out  of  Tyre,'  whose 
father  was  a  worker  in  brass,  imd  was  him- 
self '  filled  with  wisdom  und  understanding, 
and  cunning  to  work  all  works  in  brass.' 
This  person  made  a  variety  of  s]*lendid 
articles  for  the  temple  worship,  enumerated 
in  I  Kings  vii.  Id,  »eq. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose,  that  the  Hebrews 
were  forbidden  to  form  likenesses  or  repre- 
sentations of  living  beings.  Images  for  wor- 
ship it  was  that  tliey  were  prtdiibited  to 
make.  The  formation  of  Uie  cherubim 
(Exod.  XXV.  IH,  gfij.  1  Kings  vi.  28,  srq.), 
nnrler  the  directions  of  Moses  and  Solomon, 
suffices  to  show,  tliat  the  imitative  arts  were 
not  disallowed  or  tmknown ;  and  the  skill 
required  in  this  work  was  by  no  means 
small.  At  the  sanie  time,  there  was  little  in 
this  to  coninmnicate  a  general  impulse  ;  for 
tlie  tabernacle  ond  the  temple  once  made, 
were  made  for  oges,  nor  were  similar  con- 
stmciious  allowed  in  other  parts  of  the 
counlr)*.  Indeed,  the  spirituality  of  Mosa- 
ism,  as  compared  with  the  religious  systems 
of  the  classic  nations,  was  hostile  to  mere 
art;  for  though  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  was 
a  distinct  personality,  and  so  might  more 
easily  have  been  represented  to  the  eye  tlian 
the  abstractions  of  heathen  pantheism,  yet 
was  Jehovah  recognised  as  invisible,  un- 
known, and  infinite,  while  the  sensuous 
affections  of  the  religiously  untutored  Greek 
gave  form,  shape,  body,  motion,  and  a 
sort  of  life,  to  tlie  unreal  and  fanciful  crea- 
tions of  his  own  teeming  brain.  Moses 
wisely  kept  his  people  apart  from  the  fasci- 
nations of  this  pantheism  of  marble  and 
deifying  of  external  beauty:  had  he  not 
done  so,  the  retention  and  preservation  of 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  would, 
on  the  part  of  the  Hebrews,  have  been  even 
more  difficult  than  they  actually  found  it. 
As  it  was,  they  could  not,  during  ages,  with- 
stand the  appeal  to  their  senses  made  by  the 
idoUtrouR  forms  and  images  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  nations;  nor  was  it  till  after  they  had 
been  disciplined  by  suffering,  and  had  re- 
ceived lessons  from  the  anti-image  worship 
of  Persia,  that  they  fully  grew  up  to  the 
height  of  their  own  monotheism,  and,  with  a 
deep  and  lauilable  hatred  of  external  objects 
of  veneration,  would  not  endure  in  Jerusa- 
lem even  tlie  likeness  of  the  Boman  em- 
peror, that  was  bome  on  the  standards  of 
the  army.  A  palace,  which  Herod  the 
tetrarch  had  built  at  Tiberias,  was  destroyed 
by  the  authorities  of  the  j)lace,  because  it 
had  in  it  figures  of  living  cn>atures. 

In  tlie  later  periods  of  Jewish  history. 
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GieciaJi  an  guiutail  aome  degree  uf  inrt'p- 
luuce,  especiidly  uuder  die  swuy  of  tlie  hulf- 
Leo{li<*ni-.h  aiul  s])ltii(ii<nr  l(>\ iiig  llerods, 
wUu  uUuriicil  i>t;v(i.'iai  cilieH  ut  I'lilestme  with 
gynauiiiiia,  public  bnths,  porticMS,  and  the** 
trv^.  But  Pliueuiciaii  wi  liiU'rtiirc,  wliifh  was 
related  to  Uie  EgypUau,  was  not  thcrvUy 
•ItOfieifaw  •apprasBod ;  for,  in  the  BablMnical 
work';,  mr>n7ii>r<  is  tiuule  of  ihe  Tyfitll  Via* 
duw,  the  Tjiriau  |Hirticu»  &c. 

11i«re  an  few  Iraoes  of  paiiiliii|r«  ftn 
imitntivt'  arl,  in  .lvwi>li  lii^ton,-.  In  E/.ekiel 
^x.  14)  18  futiud  a  pattsuge  which  would 
give  the  idea  that  the  painted  idola  of  Egypt 
ha<l  found  artists  and  w(>riiliipp«^ra  in  Jem* 
•alem.   Comp.  Exelt.  xxiii.  14,  seg. 

ARTAXERXE9  (P.  miyA/y  kiitif,  A.M. 
ftOiti;  A.C.  WJ;  V.  a  tide  of  honour 

of  a  kiuj;^  t)f  T*  rnia,  mentioueU  in  £;&ra  iv. 
7,  8,  who  (ii)peiira  to  have  been  Paendo 
Smerdiii,  or  Smeniis  tlie  false.  'J'liis  name 
has  been  asaigued  to  him  in  cousequeDre  of 
his  having  aasnraed  to  be  a  Hon  of  Cyrtis, 
and  brother  of  CoinbyHee.  He  wn.s  in  reality 
a  luagus  or  priest,  who  gained  the  diroue 
by  a  conspiracy  of  the  gac«rdotal  order  in 
his  favour.  IIIh  reign,  vsOiii  li  did  not  lust 
for  i^'v^hl  full  n)onUi>i,  ffdl  between  Caiuby- 
sea  and  iiarios,  son  uf  liystniipes.  To  thia 
tttonareh, Refanm  and  his  as^x  nicod  sama- 
rian  colonists  addrt'^sr-d  u  letter,  with  a 
view  of  inducuig  die  king  to  tsiop  tlie  build- 
ing of  wliut  Uiey  term  'the  rebellious  fuid 
bad  city' — Jerusalem  —  on  the  allegation 
that,  if  it  were  completed,  the  Jew»  would 
reflise  to  pay  the  accustomed  tribute,  and 
thnt  tlir-  iiiitliority  of  die  Persians,  on  die  west 
side  Jordan,  woiUd  come  to  an  end.  Au 
•dkt  wa»  Meordmgly  iwiMd  faj  Artaxsnea, 
forbidding  die  continuance  of  the  Inbonrs 
of  the  restored  Israelitea,  on  the  ground 
diat  naearohes  hito  the  aMbifca  of  Ptonis 
had  provfd  Jinisalein  to  hare  been  of  old 
given  to  insurrection  and  rebellion:  '  Then 
eeaaed  the  wnrh  of  the  house  of  Qod,  whieh 
i«i  at  .T<Tii>aleni :  it  ocusi  d  unto  the  spcon  I 
year  of  the  reign  of  Dariua,  Itiug  of  Persia.' 

There  ia  ofira  a  great  diaaimilaritf  betwean 
tlif  nanifs  of  oriiiital  M>v(r<  if;nN.  as  fomid 
in  the  Bible,  and  a»  they  are  presented  by 
profane  biatory.  This  fact  has  been  pleaded 
Hgoinst  the  Scriptrnv-^  witlmnt  rta^on.  In 
non-biblicul  authorities,  the  names  of  eastern 
liings,  princes,  and  satraps,  var}*.  Even  at 
the  present  day,  dicre  is  not  in  uny  one 
European  country  an  eatabliahed  mode  of 
vrriting  oriental  namea.  The  Onelcs  adapted 
Eastern  names  to  die  laws  and  usages  of 
their  euphonic  language,  and  so  produced 
changes  almost  as  great  as  their  own  names 
have  undergone  in  the  clipping  process  of 
French  pronunciation.  Then  what  in  mo. 
dem  times  has  been  taken  as  a  proper  name, 
with  the  advance  of  knowtedgSi  t»  be 
an  honorary  distinetton,  a  patronpni«»  or  a 
title  of  office. 


Auiithor  Ariaxerxu^  kiug  of  Persia,  is 
found  in  Ezra  viL  1,  who  ia  held  by  moal 
modt  rn  auilioritips,  as  well  as  by  Josephaa, 
to  be  Xerxes,  successor  of  Darius  iiystaspea, 
renderad  liiinoiis  by  hia  warn  in  Oraaoa 

A  II  A'ir  rnrs'^.  Others,  lifnvrvrr,  hTivr,  :ir)t 
Without  some  solid  groaiitli*,  litild  that  thi« 
monarch  was  Artaxenea,  aomamed,  from  m 

alight  dcforuiily.Lon<;inianu«  i  ^  tii' -handed). 

'i'his  sovereign,  however,  tsitued,  ia  the 
sixth  year  of  liia  reign,  a  deorss  whidi  was 
very  favourable  to  the  Jf«>.  and  which,  on 
the  imiversal  principle  of  paganism,  that 
every  people  had  their  own  go«ls,  permitted 
die  Israrlilt'S,  who  yet  remained  in  Asia,  lo 
return  into  their  native  country;  carrying 
with  them  *  the  ailv«r  and  gold  which  tha 
king  and  his  councillors  have  freely  offered 
imto  the  God  of  Israel,  whose  liuhitatiou  is 
in  Jemsalem;  and  all  ^s  ailTer  and  gold 
which  thou  (.Ezra)  canst  find  in  all  die 
province  of  Babylon,  with  the  free*will  offer* 
ing  of  the  people,  for  the  house  of  their 
(.io<l,'  bttyingwiUi  the  money  bullocks,  rams, 
Su'.  for  sarriflre,  and  taking  '  the  vessela 
ol.Hu  that  arc-  given  diec  for  the  sen'ice  of 
tlie  lionise  of  tliy  God ;  and  whatsoever  more 
shall  be  needfiU  for  the  house  of  diy  God, 
bestow  it  out  of  the  king  H  trt'UMir.'-lnmsc.' 
The  reason  assigned  intimates  that  diia 
liberal  trcatnipnt  resulted  from  fear:  jirobubly 
some  great  iiaLiuaal  diisaaler  hud  bcuu  avcrtt-d, 
as  it  was  thought,  by  the  aid  of  Ezra's  God  ; 
'  for  why  ^^li  >".li!  there  be  wrath  against  Uio 
realm  of  the  iviiig  and  his  sons?'  That  this 
Sdict  is  not  to  be  ascrilied  to  any  rational 
attaclmieut  to  reli^'ious  liberty  may  be  safely 
concluded  fruuj  die  faei,  diat  the  monarch, 
lika  a  true  eastern  despot,  empowered  Eini 
tn  pnni^li  all  who  woidd  not  '  do  the  law  of 
Uiy  God  and  the  law  of  the  kiug,'  with 
oonflaeation  of  goods,  impriaomneut,  baniah- 
mrnt,  and  even  death. 

A  third  Anaierxes  is  found  in  Neh.  iu  1, 
who  is  allowsd  to  be  ArtaxenusLoaginianas 
(A.M.  jU-l;  A.C.  404;  V.  474).  -  n  and 
successor  of  Xerxes,  omitting  the  brief  usur- 
pation of  Artaban.  Heia  named  by  antieip*. 
tion  in  Ezra  (vi.  and  tenne<l  by  an  error 
of  the  ci^yist,  king  of  Babylon,  in  Nehcmiah 
(xili.  0).   Ho  reigned  thirty-idne  years. 

Neheniiidi,  bvinj?  enii-heurer  to  lliis  sove- 
reign, was,  while  in  the  execution  of  his 
dniy,  observed  by  his  master  to  have  • 
R  o  r  ro  w  f  1 1 1  e  o  n  1 1  te  n  an  who,  thereupon ,  asked 
hia  Gsrvaut  the  o«use.  NehemiiUi  avowed 
Ihs  fiiet;  he  was  giisTsd  and  distressed  at 
the  low  and  afflicted  condition  of  his  bredirea 
in  Judca:  '  Why  should  not  my  couutenauoe 
be  ead,  when  die  city,  die  place  of  my  fa- 
thers' sepulchres,  lieth  waste,  and  the  gates 
thereof  ore  consumed  widi  fire  7  "  Accord- 
ingly the  king  is  moved  with  pity,  and,  at 
Neheniiah's  request,  permits  lllm  to  Visit 
Jerusalem,  and  appoints  him  gorenuMr  of  .tl^ 
Und  (Neh.  ti.  v.  l'^)'t,^f^^,^^f^^^/^k^ 
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ARTIFICER  (L.  a  skilful  worker).  —The 
Hebrew  fmiu  which  Uns  word  is  reuden'd 
denotes  oripinally,  to  cut  into,  as  does  Uie 
enprarer,  and  so  to  fntjrare ;  whence  it  is 
applie*!  to  Tariout  kinds  uf  skilled  labour, 
and  is  translated  in  the  oommon  version 
by 'craftsman'  (Dent,  xxrii.  I.')),  'sniiih' 
(I  Sain.  xiii.  10).  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  material  is  joined,  as  in  1  Chron.  xiv.  1, 

*  masons'  in  the  original  is  *  workers  of  wall,' 
and  *  carpenters  *  is  '  workcr-i  of  wood." 
Hence,  it  is  clenr  that  the  word  rend^'red 
orfi/frrrwas  applied  generally  to  mch  handi- 
crafts as  required  the  exerrise  of  mind. 
S  .  1:  .  x»»rci8e  is  the  origin  of  all  the  con- 
\  t'S  of  fiocial  life.  Ilttmun  strength, 
directed  by  human  intelligence,  gave  birth 
to  art.  But  it  deserves  special  notice,  that 
with  the  Hebrews  the  rt>»>t  idea  of  tlie  word 
which  8igTiifie<<  handicmjt  is  derived,  not  as 
with  ns,  from  labour,  but  from  Hkill,  as  if  the 
fact  would  say  that  bnite  force  is  by  itself 
powerless  for  good,  and  that  niin<l  is  the 
source  of  tlie  which  support  and  adorn 
human  existence.  Nor  can  a  nntjoti,  in  its 
ortgiu,  have  held  a  low  scale  in  civilisation, 
whose  workmen  were,  at  so  early  n  period, 
engraTerSy  rude  though  their  wurkmanship 
niar  have  been. 

ARTILLERY  (L.  tmall  orm*).  — ITiis 
^  word,  which  occurs  only  once  in  the  Bible, 

•nd  then  denotes  tlie  bow  and  am)ws  of 
Jonathan,  Saul's  son  (1  Sam.  xx.40>,  shows 
how  widely  language  sometimes  deviates 
from  its  original  acceptation.  'Artillery' 
excites  now,  in  the  mind  of  an  Englishman, 
the  idea  of  cannon,  oixl  all  the  heavy  accou- 
trements by  which  such  huge  instruments  of 
I  destnicti<m  ore  wielded,    'fhe  primitive  re- 

ff-fpTv  ••  of  tlie  term  is  to  tlie  lightest  of  all 
■  e  lUTOS — the  bow  and  arrow.  In- 

deed, tlie  derivation  of  ilie  word  directs  the 
mind  to  those  in?tniments;  coming,  as  it 
probably  does,  from  arrm,  alx)w,  and  telinn, 
m  dart,  or  orrow.  Tlie  original  Hebrew  ad- 
mits this  amid  its  many  significations,  such 
M  'Tessels,*  Gen.  xliii.  11;  'instruments,' 
Exod.  XXV.  9 ;  '  weajions,'  Dent.  i.  4 1  ;  *  stuff," 
Gen.  xxxi.  .17.  A  passage  in  the  *  Tasso'  of 
Fairfax  well  illustrates  the  meaning:  — 

*  Tbe  sods  forbid  (qaoUi  be)  one  thafl  of  tbino 
Sboold  be  dlscharaed  'gainst  tliat  discourteous 

kaigfat; 

Bia  heart  nnworthy  la  (riiootreac  (Uvine) 
or  thiaaartlllerie  to  feel  tbe  mJgbt.' 

ARVAD.  a  popnlons  Phrenician  city,  which 
lay  on  a  high,  rocky  position,  in  an  island 
jost  off  the  eoast,  to  tlie  north  of  Tripolis, 
and  opposite  to  a  city  on  tlie  coutincnt, 
named  after  it,  Antioradiis.  Its  inhabitants 
were  called  Arxadites;  and  Arvail  is,  in  (>en. 
X.  IH;  I  Chron.  i.  1(J,  accounted  an  off- 
spring of  Canaan.  In  agreement  with  whieb, 
ti  -  >;)her  Strabo  says,  that  the  people 

'  ■  '  ■  i  c  were  descended  from  the  Sido- 
uians.    They  hod  the  reputation  of  being 


good  seamen  and  gooil  soldiers  (Strabo; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  11).  They  carried  on  con- 
siderable trade,  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Tyre  and  Sidnu.  At  au  early  period  they 
were  govemefl  by  their  own  kings,  but  after- 
wards fonued  a  jmrt  of  the  successive  em 
pires  of  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
Romans.  No  trace  is  Jiow  found  of  the  place, 
except  in  the  name  of  the  small  island, 
Ruad,  and  in  several  extiuit  .\rvadic  coins. 
ArAttd  is  not  t<»  be  conffnnided  with  .\rpail, 
mentioned  in  'i  Kings  xviii.  .'U  ;  xix.  l.'l. 

ASA  ( H.  heahr.  A.M.  4n()4  ;  A.  C.  l>44  ; 
V.  9.V)),  the  tliird  king  of  Judah,  sou  of 
Ahijah,  reigned  fVoni  Drj."!  to  Jn4,  A.f. 
Owing  to  the  strong  tendency  in  the  mind 
of  the  Israelites  towards  the  idolatry  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  and  the  unfaithfulness 
of  his  ancestors.  Asa,  on  his  ascending  llie 
thnme,  found  the  religious  condition  of  his 
kingdom  luinentable.  Idolatry  had  made  an 
aluKJst  iiic«)nceivable  progress.  Altars  weru 
erected  and  served  in  honour  of  strange 
gods;  sacrifices  were  offered  on  those  high 
places  which  were  consecrated  to  idolatry ; 
the  concealed  profanations  and  licentiousness 
of  grove-worship  prevailed  ;  and  graven  ima- 
ges received  tliat  adoration  which  belonged  to 
Jebovidi  alone.  Even  the  king's  grand- 
mother, Maachah,  gave  her  heart  and  her 
supjKjrt  to  these  iniquities.  The  young 
monarch  virtuously  determiiie<l  to  achieve  a 
religious  refonnation ;  and,  without  delay, 
began  the  removal  and  destruction  of  id<da- 
trous  practices.  Its  complete  extirpation  he 
found  impossible  ;  yet  eiumgh  was  done  to 
bring  ba<'k  tlie  favour  of  heaven,  and  there- 
with a  return  of  social  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  tranquillity  which  now  ensue<l,  Asa 
foolishly  employed  in  fortifying  his  frontiers, 
as  if  he  had  not  experienc»'d  lliat  piety  is  the 
best  bulwark  of  a  nation,  and  tliat  prepara- 
tions for  war  are  the  most  effectual  means, 
if  not  t*)  provoke,  certainly  to  occasion,  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Nor  did  Asa  himself  fail  to 
find  that  his  *  walls  and  towers,  gates  and 
bars,'  affonled  far  less  pn)teclion  than  he  had 
enjoyed  in  tlie  early  part  of  his  reign  with- 
out them. 

War,  however,  was  impending.  '  There 
came  out  against  lliem  Zerah  the  Ethiopian :' 
Cushite  is  tlie  word  in  the  originid.  Some 
have  thought  Zerali  was  an  Ethiopian,  others 
that  he  was  on  F'gy|nian  king.  The  Cushites, 
however,  settled  originally  m  Arr.bia;  and  we 
have  here  to  do  with  an  incursion  of  a 
noraail  horde  frtm  Arabia,  descendants  of 
Islimael.  The  opjiosing  forces  met  in  the 
south-westeni  part  of  Palestine,  when  Asa, 
having  put  up  a  simjde  and  expressive  prayer, 
routed  the  invaders  with  great  loss.  Asa 
ond  his  army  returned  to  Jenisalem  with 
abundant  booty.  On  his  return,  he  was  met 
by  the  prophet  A'/ariah,  who  made  to  him  a 
declaration,  which  a>iks  and  will  reward  the 
attention  of  every  one :  '  The  Lort!  is  with 
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you  while*  VP  Yif  with  liirn  ;  and  if  ye  8ork 
hiin,  he  will  be  found  of  ;ou ;  but  if  ye  fur- 
Mk*  him,  h«  will  Ibnake  joa.'  The  mtmo- 
uition  bad  some  effei  t ;  uiiil.  cnroiirairnl  liy 
Uie  iiruphet,  the  victorious  luouarcli  rt'i>olvud 
to  complete  the  rdigioiu  reforaMdon  which 
In  biiil  sii  TNoH  bepun.  A  solouin  ^^atbering 
cf  his  people  took  plaee,  who,  entering  iato 
a  nttlanal  oovenmt  *  to  eeek  the  Loml  Ood  ef 
tlieir  fathers  wiib  all  their  heart  and  with  all 
th«ir  soul,'  made  a  law  that  deioh  ehottld  be 
inflioted  on  any  apostate ;  ^ft  detennioaifoii 
wrong  in  prinripii',  ftml  procewling  nppa- 
leutly  from  the  eztravegeiit  iinpuhM  of  mo- 
nentary  zeel.  8aeh,  bowevwr,  wm  the  hei^t 
of  the  general  enthusiasm,  thut  the  king  cat 
down  aJid  burnt  an  idol  which  his  groudmo- 
ther  had  made  for  the  liceutioua  worship  of 
the  grove,  and  '  removed  her  from  being 
queen/  Nevertheless,  the  evil  wa?  not 
rooted  out,  so  deeply  had  idolatry  su-uck  ita 
root*  into  the  heart  of  society. 

Another  war  cnme  on  afttr  u  lon^  iiiten'al. 
In  Asa's  six  auJ  thiriii'tli  your,  liaii>-lui,  king 
of  Israel,  made  an  aitack  on  Judoli.  Now 
was  proof  ^dvcii  of  tlie  fully  of  Asa  in  lon}sif!:r 
for  prutuctiuu  to  uiatorial  resources.  i>is- 
iniadtig  the  very  power  which  batl  given  him 
safety  and  affluence,  hi:  {mrchased  the  assis- 
tance of  Ben-badad,  king  of  Syria,  witli 
treasures  that  belonged  to  the  temple.  Uen- 
hailail  niudt*  an  attack  on  Isra^M.  an  I  so 
gained  for  bis  purchaser  a  temporary  relief. 
But  war  was  to  end  oidj  with  his  life.  Tbia 
is  annoiinred  to  him  as  a  punishment  for 
di»trtt9tiug  the  divine  aid,  by  '  Uanani  the 
eeer,*  whom  the  infatuated  king  ponished 
for  his  honesty  by  inoarceratiou.  Asa  wns 
now  heavily  afflicted  with  the  gout.  The 
agitattott  of  his  passions,  his  tiDuUe  of 
science,  and  ihi-  pains  of  bis  body,  hr  ii^'lu 
his  life  and  his  power  to  a  termination.  He 
died  in  die  forty^flrst  year  of  his  reign,  and 
was,  after  lieinjj  enituJmed  in  a  uio.sl  smup- 
tttoua  manner,  buried  in  a  tiepulchre  of  his 
own  eottstmetion  (1  Kings  xv.  9.  S  Chron. 
xiv.  XV.  xvi.   Matt.  i.  1  ). 

Asa  is  spoken  of  in  favourable  terms,  and 
pvenented  as  an  example;  nor  can  it  he 
d»'ui('(l  that  he  hiul  many  C'Xfelhncies  of 
character ;  while  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  he 
ao  mneh  degenerated  in  tibe  latter  part  of  his 
days.  *  A  good  old  age  *  should  be  every 
one's  aim  ;  age  —  so  for  as  may  be  —  green 
at  heart,  as  well  as  in  strength.  That  im- 
provement of  mind  and  affections  which 
terminates  not  till  the  last  dny,  is  ns  pleas- 
ing to  look  upon,  as  it  is  delightful  to  ex- 
perience. And  the  more  to  be  deplored  and 
blamed,  is  degenerncy  in  the  autumn  of 
Ufe,  when,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Asa,  tliere  is 
ivaaoa  to  bellore,  that  it  is  a  perverse  effect 
of  that  prosperity  and  eaao  to  whieh  early 
goodness  hud  conduced. 

Asa  ia  reproved  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12)  for 
hanriiif  rsooitraei  in,  hia  disoaae,  *  not  to  the 


L<.r.l,  Imt  to  tlie  physicians.'  TVie  treatment 
of  dis«^a»e  was  ui  the  hands  of  the  priests, 
as  the  representatives  of  Him  whowoandeth 
mill  In  alelli,  killeth  niiil  ni,\k>  th  alive  ;  but 
there  was  no  law  prohibiting  uikeirsfrom  tbo 
practice  of  medicine.  Frequently,  howevor, 
flirtt  jirai-tice  wh.h  c'*>iitauiinatcd  by  supersti- 
tious rites,  incsutatious,  and  even  idolatroiis 
f^btervaikoes,  for  resnrting  to  whidi  it  wna 
diat  Aaa  came  under  coudemuatiun. 

ASAPH  (H.  a  coUector),  a  Levite,  who 
was  appointed  by  David  chief  diivelor  of  tho 
splendid  mnsiciU  company  which  he  insti- 
tuted for  the  worship  of  God.  In  1  Citron, 
xvi.  7,  express  mention  is  made  that  David 
delivered  '  a  psalm,  to  thank  the  Lord,  into 
the  baud  of  Asaph  and  his  bretliren.'  As 
leader  of  the  baud,  Asaph  '  made  a  sound 
with  eymbala'  (1  Chron.  xvi  0).  Several 
of  hiH  ansdcinte*  are  name<l,  of  whom  we 
nmy  specify  lii  man  and  Jodutliun  ( 1  Chron. 
xvi.  41).  Tlu  y  are  said  *  to  pnijihesy  with 
harps,  with  psullfrics,  and  with  rymbals;' 
which  bLowi  Low  widely  llie  term  ftiajthevy 
was  applied,  since  here  it  evidently  refers  to 
skill  in  music  or  in  poetry;  perhaps  lyric 
poetry  would  be  a  correct  description,  the 
rather  because,  in  1  Chron.  xxv.  0,  the  ^oir 
is  said  to  he  n]>pointed  '  for  song  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  with  cymbaln,'  &c.  Their 
office  was  not  merely  to  play,  bnt  to  sing 
also;  hence  they  are  ciUled  •  sinj^ers'  (2 Chron. 
v.  12).  When  engaged  in  their  duties,  they, 
'with  their  sons  and  Iheir  bretfiren*  (pro* 
hiiMy  their  pupils  tin  1  frllow-profe^sors), 
were  *  arrayed  in  white  liiien,  and  stood  at 
tho  east  end  of  the  altar,  and  iriA  them  an 
hundred  and  twenty  priests,  soiindiniT  whh 
ti-um|>«t8.'  This  grand  orchestra, '  when  the 
trumpeters  and  eingara  wws  aa  one,  to  make 

one  sound  to   ho    heard   in   jjraising  and 

thanking  the  Lord,'  must  have  produced 
tfie  most  aolemniaing  and  ravisiiinf  eAret. 

Tlie  musical  institution  <if  Davi;!  comprised 
4000  singers,  onder  2btt  leaders,  distri^ 
bated  into  twenty-fonr  elasaaa,  wfiieh,  in 
dirir  tuni,  week  hy  week,  performed  the 
ordinary  religious  services.  From  these  re- 
marks some  idea  mi^  be  formed  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Hebrew  worship,  and  of  the 
flourishing  condition  of  the  sister  arts  of 
music  and  poetry.  Worthy  alliance  of  the 
resources  of  the  highest  ait  IbrlbaMlhUnaat 
of  all  earthly  purposes ! 

Asaph,  as  the  most  distingnished  of  these 
gifted  men,  gave  his  name  to  a  class  who. 
down  to  a  late  period,  continued  to  be  called 
after  him  '  sons  of  Asaph  *  ( 2  Chron.  xxix .  13; 
xxzv.  Id.  Eira  ii.  41.  Neh.  uL9d),  and 
allow  how  enrpfully  ami  louir  this  nncqunlled 
choir  was  sustained  in  Judah.  If  we  are 
guided  by  tlieir  titles,  the  fhUowing  paafaM 
have  Asaph  for  their  unihor;  namely,  i..  and 
LXXiii.  to  Lxxxiii.  Muny  of  ihet»«,  how- 
ever, contain  obvious  allusiona  to  later  pe> 
jiioda;  and  tho  titles^  whiob  wrs  by  »  klir 
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baud,  cannot  be  admitted  agninet  internal 
evidence.  Not  improbably,  many  composi- 
tions, which  came  into  beinf(  after  Asuph's 
day,  were,  in  process  of  tiin*-,  aHcribvd  to 
him,  as  was  the  case  with  other  celebrated 
poets  of  ancient  times. 

ASCEND  (L.  to  climb  up  to)  describes 
the  fact  that  Jesns,  after  his  reHiirrertion, 
left  this  state,  and  entered  into  the  invisible 
vorld,  which  lies  on  all  nides  of  the  globe, 
•nd  pervades  space,  as  the  <)i)bstanre  and 
nality,  of  whicli  the  outer  world  is  only  the 
•hadowj  form,  or  the  dim  and  imperfect 
image.  Undue  pretensitmn  defeat  iht'irnwn 
•ads.  Dirines  claimed  for  tlie  Bible  the 
attribate  of  univemal  infallibility.  The  ene- 
aiM  of  revelation,  availing  themselves  of 
tfie  discoreriee  of  science,  uttenipied  to  show, 
that,  being  wrong  in  its  astronomy,  it  was 
wnmg  altogether.  The  real  claims  and  the 
tnM  merits  of  the  Bible  are  now  better  nn- 
detstood.  They  stand  uninjured,  whatever 
thaoriee  may  prevail  in  physical  seicnce, 
becanse  they  are  entirely  independent  of 
physical  truth  —  adapting  tliemselves  to  tlie 
view  which  it  presents  in  the  nineteenth 
eentory,  as  well  as  to  that  which  prevailed 
in  the  first  In  fart,  the  reference  of  the 
Nf-w  Testament  to  physical  science  is  merely 
by  implication  and  allusion.    Thus,  in  the 

•  word  aacend,  tlie  idea  implied  is,  tliut  heaven, 

or  the  invisible  world,  is  above  tlie  earth. 
But  say  anbelievers,  '  If  al>ove  by  day,  it  is, 
relatively  to  the  revolving  eartl),  In-ueatlt 
bj  night;  therefore  the  Bible  is  in  error.' 
Would  it  be  right  to  deny  the  truth  of  mo- 
dern astronomy  because  it  still  uses  language 
borrowed  from  expUxled  llieories,  talking,  for 

I  instance,  of  ilie  sun's  ri><ing  and  setting  ? 

The  simple  truth  is,  that  llie  speakers  and 
writers  of  the  New  Testjunent  used  tlie  plira- 
Mology  which  was  current  in  their  day,  and 
eovld  not  have  acted  differently  if  tliey  wished 
to  be  understood.  And,  in  a  period  when 
rr)«>n  believed  the  earth  to  be  station ar}-,  what 
t>iii*-r  conception  could  lliey  fonu  but  Uiat 
heaven  was  over  head  7  Hence,  '  to  go  to 
heaven'  was  to  'ascend.'  And  still,  since 
we  speak  as  from  the  day,  and  not  fmm  the 
night,  —  snch  is  the  onlinary  usage  of  lan- 
guage,—  we  cannot  do  better  tliau  to  con- 
ttnoe  the  custom,  and  talk  and  write  of  tlie 
aaeenaion  of  Christ.  In  this  we  have  the 
Oample  of  our  Lord  him  s^'lf,  who  says,*! 
■MVnd  to  my  Father  and  to  your  Father,  and 
to  my  God  and  your  God'  (Jolm  xx.  17). 
In  the  ancient  church  the  ascension  was 
reiebrated  on  a  set  day,  and  with  solemn 
rites. 

The  spot  from  which  our  Lord  ascended, 
tradition  idculilies  witli  the  iSIount  of  Olives, 
the  top  of  which  is  occupied  by  what  is 
tenned  '  the  Church  of  the  Asceusion,'  built 
in  eommemonition  of  the  great  event  from 
which  the  building  takes  its  name.  Tliis 
ehorch  is  in  the  occupation  of  I^tin  Chns> 
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tians.  The  acconnt  given  by  the  evangelists 
seems  to  be  in  substance  tlie  following :  — 
After  having  by  appointment  met  tlie  apostles 
on  a  mouniaiii  in  Cialilee  ( .Miitt.  \xviii.  l(i), 
Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem;  and  having 
led  his  disciples  out  to  Betlinny  on  Mount 
Olivet,  —  a  spot  whence,  as  Iteiug  well  known 
there,  it  was  most  suitable  he  should  iiscend, 
—  he  was  ported  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven  (Luke  xxiv.  50). 

ASHDOD  (II.  ihr  xfruntf).  —  This  place, 
which  the  Greeks  and  Lulins  termed  Azotu», 
was  one  of  tlie  chief  cities  of  Fhilistia, 
the  cajiital  of  one  of  its  five  princes,  anrl  the 
centre  of  the  worsliip  of  llie  ro«1  Dagon,  who 
ha«l  a  temple  there  (Josh.  xiii.  3.  1  Sani. 
vi,  l(i,  17;  V.  I — .')).  It  lay  al»out  midway 
between  Jamnia  and  Cio/a,  somewhat  inlaiul, 
as  appears  from  its  niins,  which  still  bear 
the  name  ( Ksdud ).  It  was  allotted  by  Joshua 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (  Josli,  xv.  4fl,  47),  but 
was  never  long  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Israelites, 
tliou^h  it  roust  have  been  comprised  in  So- 
lomon's empire  ( I  Kings  iv.  '21 ).  It  appears 
in  the  Bible  generally  ns  a  heathen,  Philis- 
tiim  town,  hostile  to  the  Hebrews.  From  its 
I>ositiou  it  was  subject  to  constant  attacks, 
which  it  underwent  till  it  was  laid  in  ruins. 
Uzxiali  destroycfl  its  walls  (2  Chron.  xxvi.(l). 
Tart^m,  sent  by  Sargon  king  of  Assyria,  took 
it  (Isa.  XX.  1).  It  was  Iwsieged  for  twenty- 
nine  years  by  INoninieticus,  king  of  Egypt, 
and  at  length  captured :  accordingly,  in  Jer. 
XXV.  20,  '  the  remnant  of  AshdcMl'  is  spoken 
of.  J udas  Maccaba!>us  defeated  near  Ashdod 
the  Syrian  commander  Gorgias  (1  Mace, 
iv.  his   brotlier  Jonathan,  however, 

plundered  the  city,  and  destroyed  tlie  temple 
of  Dngon  ( 1  Mace.  x.  77 — Ki ).  Ashdoil  was 
restored  by  the  Roman  general  Gabiniua. 
Philip  here  preached  the  gospel  (Acts 
viii.  40).  According  to  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24,  a 
species  of  dialect  or  patois  was  spoken  here; 
for  children,  issue  of  Ashdod  women  by 
Jewish  fathers,  '  8]iake  half  in  tlie  speech  of 
Ashdod,  and  could  not  speak  in  the  Jews' 
laugruage:'  being  used  to  their  mothers' 
tongue,  the  Philistinn,  they  were  ignorant  of 
tlie  Hebrew  or  Cluddee,  spoken  by  tlieir 
fathers,  tliough  they  were  all  cognate  dia- 
lects. 

ASHER  (H.  happy),  the  second  son  of 
Jacob,  by  Zilpah,  Leah's  maid,  whom  she 
gave  to  tlie  patriarch  wlien  she  herself  had 
left  off  bearing :  her  happiness  on  the  birth 
of  tliis  son  was  the  occasion  of  his  niune 
(Gen.  XXX.  12;  xxxv.  20).  He  was  born 
while  his  father  was  in  Patian-aram.  His 
elder  brother,  on  tlie  mother's  side,  was  Gad. 
He  had  four  sons  and  one  dau{;hter  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17.  1  Chron.  vii.  30).  He  was  the 
sire  of  the  tribe  which  bears  his  name. 
When  llie  Isra<  lite8  quitted  Kp)i>t,  the  tribe 
nimibered,  of  tliosc  tliat  were  able  to  go  to 
war,  41,500,  whose  captain  was  Pagiel.  tlie 
son  of  Ocran  (Numb.  ii.  27).    The  country 
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whicli  they  occupied  it)  tlte  proiuiseil  land 
riiiisiMteti  of  wiiRt  liad  funm-rly  cuiistituted 
PhcBiiieia,  lying  in  tlie  north-west  of  the 
country,  bavin^^  on  tlie  north  tlic  Kidonious 
and  Mount  Lebanon,  tlie  tribes  of  Naphtali 
and  Dun  on  tlie  east,  and  Zebulun  on  the 
Nouth,  witli  l}ie  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west 
(.Josh.  xvii.  10;  xix.  '^1).  'tireut  Ziilon,' 
and  *  the  strong  city  of  Tyro,'  appear  to  have 
been  originally  possessed  by  Asher  (Jo.sh. 
xix.  'iH,  Judg.  i.  dl ).  But '  ueitlier  did 
Asber  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  Acclio,  nor 
the  inhabttant8  of  Zidon,  nor  of  Ahiub,  nor 
of  Arhzib ;  but  the  A»herites  dwelt  among 
the  Canaanitea"  (Jndg.  i.  31).  Anher's  por- 
tion comprised  twenty-two  cities  (Josh, 
xix.  30  ),  including  the  renowned  promon- 
tory of  (.'annel,  uouth  of  Acco.  It  was,  at 
least  in  the  south,  a  fruitful  country;  hence 
tlie  propriety  of  the  prophetic  descriptiun  in 
Gen.  xlix.  20,  —  '  His  bread  shall  be  fat,  and 
he  shall  yield  royal  dainties.'  Joseph's  dy- 
ing words,  too,  are  not  iuuppropriute  (  Vent. 
xxxiii.  "il),  *  Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  cliil- 
drcn  ;  let  him  be  acceptable  to  his  bretliren; 
Hn<l  let  him  dip  hi;*  foot  in  oil.  Thy  shoes 
shall  be  iron  and  brass,  and  a.s  thy  days  so 
thy  strength  shall  be.'  In  Luke  ii.  30,  men- 
tion is  mu<le  of  one  Anna,  a  prophetess,  of 
the  tribe  of  Aser;  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  distinction  of  tribes  wiut  not  lost  in 
the  days  of  Christ. 

AHIIIMA  (  Ii.  ei  il),  an  idol  of  '  the  men  of 
Ilainath,'  who  formed  a  part  of  those  whom 
tlie  king  of  Assyria  planted  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  instea4i  of  the  children  of  Israel. 
This  divinity,  of  which  notliing  more  is  said 
ill  Scripture,  tlie  Jews  asserted  to  have  borne 
the  shui)e  of  an  ape,  an  ass,  or  a  goat :  the 
last  would  remimi  the  student  of  Mendes  or 
Pan  of  the  Egyptians.  Utlicrs  hold  tliat  it 
was  some  visible  iiiuige  of  tlie  Him,  wliich 
watt  certainly  worshipped  iu  Assyria.  The 
name  apptuirs  to  denote  llie  evil  principle,  or 
devil;  and  there  is  a  strong  probability  lliat 
this  id(d  formed  a  part  of  tliat  worship  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  which  prevailed  in  tlic  purti) 
whence  these  colouisU  were  brought  (^2  iiLiiigs 
xvii.  30.)  .«  

The  more  we  know  of  the  religious  sys- 
tems of  tlie  surrounding  nations,  the  more 
important  do  we  feel  those  regulations  to 
have  been  which  were  designed  to  keep  tlie 
Israelites  aloof  from  their  coutaininutions ; 
tlic  higher  must  be  tlie  estimation  iu  which 
we  bold  the  Mosaic  religion  ;  the  greater 
need  do  we  see  tlicre  was  for  it ;  and  the 
more  resplendent  appears  the  grace  of  GnA 
in  his  plan  of  educating  and  redeeming  the 
world  by  the  agency  of  a  monotheistic 
nation. 

ASHKENAZ,  in  the  genealogical  table 
(Gen.  X.  3),  a  son  of  Gomer  and  oil'spring 
of  Japbctli ;  found,  in  Jer.  li.  27,  in  union 
with  Ararat,  in  Anuenia.  From  tlie  latter 
fact,  this  people  have  been  placed  to  tlie 


north  of  Annenia,  along  the  Kuxine  Sea, 
which  received  tlie  name  of  Aslikenaz.  Our 
meuus  of  information  do  not  warrant  any 
p«>sitive  conclusion,  —  conjectures  are  nu- 
merous. 

A8H  I'UKLi  ril,  a  plural  form  of  the  wot\] 
Astiirte,  seems  to  be  of  Phcenician  origin, 
and  to  si^uily  the  tjotLless  of  ijuud  fortune. 
By  tlie  name  Ashtoreth,  we  are  directe<l  to 
that  ci>rrupt  fi>nu  of  the  i<l<>latrous  worship 
of  the  heuveiily  bodies  which  prevailed  in 
very  early  times  in  Caiuum,  which  did  »o 
much  to  counteract  the  aims  of  MoMS, 
and  to  pollute  imd  degnule  the  Israelites,  Mid 
which  wus  wttli  extreme  difiiculty,  and  only 
ttflcr  a  bmg  liuie,  rooted  up  and  destrtiyed. 
And  when  tlie  reader  is,  as  ho  may  well  be, 
revolted  and  grieved  at  the  cost  of  life,  by 
which  tlie  proiiiised  loud  was  gained  by  the 
niotiolheislic  Mebrewa,  he  should  iu  justice 
bear  iu  mind,  that  the  idolatry  of  tlie  coun- 
try was  hopelessly  corrupt  ami  debasing,  and 
tliat  progress  in  civilisuiiim  was  impossible 
ill  conjimction  with  its  prevalence.  Iilolatry, 
in  these  days  and  in  tliese  lauds,  is  only 
known  as  a  dark,  distant  shallow.  In  Ca- 
iman it  was  a  dismal  reality,  entering  into 
all  the  relations  of  life,  and  all  the  move- 
ments of  society,  and  leaving  poison  and 
deatli  wherever  it  cunie.  Its  extirpation  was 
indispensable  on  any  spot  of  land  where  true 
ridigitm  and  true  happiness  were  to  flourish. 
The  benevolent  iiniy  wish  that  idolaters 
could  have  been  spared,  while  their  idolatry 
was  tlestroyed;  but  evil  aii«l  good  are  so 
closely  intertwined,  tliat  in  this  world  the 
one  can  rarely  be  had  without  the  other. 

A  8  T  A  B  T  ■. 


Ashtoreth  was  the  chief  female  divinity 
of  ill*.  SjTians  and  Phoenicians,  worHbipP**** 
in  Sidon  and  Carthage,  which,  froni  tbe 
time  of  Solomon,  who  set  a  bad  exwnple 
to  his  nation,  in  going  after  tliis  *  Go«ldos» 
of  the  Sidonians,'  wa«  much  Jionoured  bj 
the  Israelites  ( 1  Kings  xi.  ft,  33.  2  King* 
xxiii.  13).  As  the  principal  female  deity  of 
these  idolntroua  nations,  she  is  often  as- 
sociated in  the  Bible  with  Baal,  tlie  head 
male  divinity  ( Judg.  ii.  13  ;  x.  0.  1  Sam.  vij. 

4  ;  xii.  10).  The  hitter  was,  as  the  sun,  held 
to  Iw  the  Actively  quickening;  the  former, 

05  the  moon,  was  considered  the  passively 
producing,  power  of  nature.    Some  8e«  in 
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Paul  tlie  JupittT,  nnd  iji  Astoreth  dif  Jiiiio, 
of  tile  (ireeks  aud  Kuinaus.  Under  tlie  title 
off*Qtwen  of  heaTeo '  (Jer.  vii.  18  ;  xliv.  17), 
tlie  same  Ashtoreth  is  tlionght  to  bo  iiitt'iidcd. 
Classic  writers  fouud  iu  her  their  uphru<Uie 
Uffuia,  or  ht&ntdj  Vetius ;  ehiefly  because 
Imt  worshij)  amc.iig  tlif  l?iil>yloiiiiuis,  hy 
triKHn  she  was  named  Militia,  retiembled 
dMt  whMi  WM  {mid  to  die  Ptpliin  Vemn. 
AflMkng  the  Arnbs  slip  is  called  Alitta,  and 
AiMUtia  with  the  Anueuiaus.  The  utmost 
KeentioimBen  piwtOed  In  ber  riles*  whidi 
w^n?  connected  willi  ^'lovi' wnrsliij)  Kinj^s 
wwiii.  4— 7»  15).  ahe  is  represented  on 
«oiiui  by  •  ymauat*  bead  with  a  ereseent; 
sometimes  by  the  heiul  of  a  row  with  liorn^, 
which  wera  inimded  probabij  to  denote  the 


ASIA  fefbemneflfone  of  die  «hiee  great 

divisioriH  or  jmrtioiis  into  whirli  poo^'mphers 
divided  the  old  world,  ur  the  Eastern  hemis- 
phere; Africa  nd  Etirope  beinf  the  other 
two.  Considered  in  a  general  way,  Asia 
ofllers  points  of  iiitere«t  possessed  by  no 
odier  pert  of  die  world.  Africa,  Indeed,  has 
its  Egypt,  wliere  rivilisation  made  Tery  early 
and  Tery  distinguislied  pn^grese;  but  Aaia  is 
the  great  modier  of  nasfona.  To  Aaia,  aa  to 
tlie  cradle  of  die  human  raoe,  indicMions, 
almost  as  diverse  as  they  are  numerons, 
clearly  point.  If  the  precise  spot  where 
nan  was  first  placed,  remains  imdecided,  it 
is  still  true  that  we  can  look  for  paradise  in 
no  very  distant  region  from  that  in  which 
tnditiott  places  it.  And  thougli,  again,  anti- 
qiifirians  may  be  found  to  claim  for  Egypt 
and  for  India  tlie  honour  of  afl'ordiug  the 
first  home  to  man,  nevertheless  we  liave  no 
guide  ♦"qtinlly  trtistworthy  wiili  tin'  Scriptural 
narratiTes,  which  set  tlie  origin  of  huinim 
society  on  or  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  flit^  Tifrri*.  A'iia  certainly  lias  from  tin- 
very  hrst  been  reuowned  for  great  monarchies 
«Bd  bigb  Mdtine.  Thb  was  tho  field  on 
Ubich  tlie  most  splendid  and  the  darkc'^t 
•Bla  of  man  have  been  transacted;  where 
btman  awaeeiitioiio  wtn  fbruied  on  the 
RTjuid^^t  scale;  vrtierethc  pomp  and  pride  of 
power  were  moot  danling  and  most  intoxi- 
eoUiig » and  wbaia  diere  sprung  ap,  deelinedt 
booBM  0001^  or  lloQfiilied,  diose  leligiaat 


lioriicil  mooji,  and  may  also  have  been  re- 
garded as  symbolical  of  power:  beiicc,  a 
})laeo  on  dlia  side  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Bashun,  one  of  the  residences  of  king  Og 
(Ueut.  1.  4.  Jo&h.  ix.  lU;  xii.  4;  xiii. 
was  denominated  Ashteroth  Kamaim,  or 
Homed  Ashteroth  (Ocn.  xiv.  0),  in  honour 
of  this  idol,  lier  fuU  figure  is  clad  iu  a 
tanale  dnaa,  etanding  erect,  in  die  attitude 
of  miijesty.  hoMing  a  stafl"  or  sceptre  in  her 
right  houd :  thus  was  she  hoiiouieU  at  Tyre. 
She  also  appears  on  eoina  plaeed  on  a  kind 
of  ^tate  ear.  with  a  canopy:  lur  itmige,  tbno 
drawu  forth  aud  exhibiicd  on  special  ocen- 
aions,  waa  in  this  way  worshipped  in  Sidon. 
The  ftillowiii!,'  cuts  are  eopieil  from  IMioani* 
cian  coins,  only  somewhat  enlarged  :  — > 


wbieb  have  maateied,  and  done  aomediingto 

refine  and  Mesn,  the  world. 

In  ancient  times,  the  term  Aaia  denote^l 
very  dtfTerent  extenta  of  country,  aeeording 

tn  ill.'  prevailing:  knowledge  of  geography  iu 
each  period,  lu  tlie  Roman  era  it  waa  used 
only  of  some  districts  of  what  la  now  tmned 

"SVestern  Asia.  In  the  Bible  it  denotes  no- 
thing more  than  our  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  in 
1  Maeeabees  (viii.  0),  Antiochns  the  Great 
is  called  king  of  Asia,  because,  besides  Syria, 
he  was  master  of  certain  portions  of  Asia 
Minor,  ludeed,  the  term  was  loosely  em- 
ployed, now  denoting  a  greater,  now  a  leao, 
portion  of  the  world.  When  the  Uotnnn 
power  had  gained  its  ascendaney  in  the  Mast, 
Asia,  as  a  province,  signified  Asia  on  this 
side  the  Taurus;  that  is,  Mysia,  Lydia,  Phry- 
gia,  aud  Cario,  or  the  sea  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  This  provinee  waa  governed  by  a 
pnrtor,  until  .\iigustUH  converted  it  into  a 
consular  province.  In  tliis  condition  it  bore 
the  name  of  Asia  Proper.  In  diis  early  Chris* 
tian  period,  the  conipreluMision  of  tlie  term 
was  by  no  means  something  determinate  and 
fixed.  In  several  places,  Aaia  appears  aa 

the  ]irovinre  so  called  in  union  with  other 
districts  of  Asia  Minor.  Thus,  in  Acts  vi.  tf. 
It  ia  jofaied  widi  Cillela,  anodier  proffinea 

of  .\sia  Minor,  lying  to  the  eXtrcme  aOOth* 
east ;  and  in  Acts  ii.  0,  widi  Oappodoeia, 
Pontna,  Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia;  and  ia 
1  Pet-L  I,  widi  PontuB,  Oafartia,  Cqppadoeia, 
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aiid  Biihyuia.  In  Uie  Apocaly-pse  (i.  4,  11), 
wliore  uituiion  k  made  of  the  seven  cburclies 
ofAsia.  tlip  refprenre  is  to  AsiaMinur;  so 
in  the  fuUowiiig  pussoges,  Acts  xix.  10;  xx. 
4;  x%i.  27  ;  xxvii.  3.  1  Cor.  zrL  19.  9  Cor. 
i.  ^.  2  Tim.  i.  !'». 

It  was  only  with  a  part  uf  Asia  tliut  the 
Hebrews  were  ftcquoiuted.  A  general  view, 
so  fiir  as  nndprstood  at  the  titn«*  to  which  it 
refers,  may  be  gaiaud  from  the  register  of 
nations  fonnd  in  Oen.  z.  Choufffa  we  pos- 
sess uo  ('.'rtaiTi  infonnntion  of  some  of  the 
names  there  given.  Towards  the  nortli,  the 
Cancaans  was  die  extreme  point,  of  which 
llitlf  .liDWfver,  wa^  known.  Phoenicia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Mesopotamia,  Asia  Minor,  Assyria, 
Babylonia,  CbaUUea,  Femia,  and  Media,  are, 
besides  I'alestine,  the  Asiutlc  countries  to 
which  more  or  lei^s  direct  reference  is  made 
in  the  Scriptures.  India  is  mentioned  In 
Esther  i.  I ;  viii.  0. 

The  large  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Anatolia,  was  dis- 
tinguished iu  the  fifth  centtiry  h\  tlmt  imino, 
in  oppo.sition  to  the  vast  contiueut  which  is 
now  termed  Asia.  The  greater  part  is  monn- 
Uinotm.  Two  great  ranges  of  ni-mutains, 
tilt  Trturus  and  the  anti-Taums,  run  through 
the  country  from  west  to  eiuit,  which,  with 
Otiier  mountains  of  less  height,  have  viJIeys 
r»f  f^'reat  productiveness  and  beauty.  The 
Ilfilys  is  the  chief  river;  wliirh  runs  through 
Cappail'x  in,  Gahitia,  and  Pontns,  and  fidls 
into  ilie  Black  Sea,  or  Pontic  Euxinus.  Hav- 
ing sfu  on  three  sides,  ami  being  pervaded 
bf  luouniains,  Asia  Minor,  considering  its 
position,  has  a  mild  aud  agreeable  climate. 

Paphlagouia,  and  its  capitol  Sinope,  are 
CIm»  only  parts  of  Asia  Minor  wbieb  do  not 
appear  in  the  New  Tr'<»fnmpnt ;  a  fact  to  be 
accounted  ft>r  by  their  remote  position. 

ASIABCH  (0.  f/owmor  qf  Jma),  <  chief 
of  Asia'  in  Acts  xix.  .'11,  wa"  au  officer  who 
wa»  choi>en  every  year  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Asia  Minor,  whose  business  It  was  to  make 
provi^iion  fur,  and  preside  over,  tl»e  games 
and  religious  festivities  held  in  honour  of 
the  heathen  gods  and  of  the  Roman  empe- 
ror. The  nsiarchs  of  tlie  several  ritirs  may 
have  formed  a  college,  and,  under  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  Roman  proconsul,  elected  one  of 
their  boilv  as  ilu  ir  prcHiilt  nt  and  represcn- 
tative.  They  may  al!>o,  after  the  mauuer  of 
the  Jewish  high  priesiii,  have  retained  the 
name  as  a  title  of  lionour,  when  they  had  re- 
tired £rom  the  duties  of  their  office. 

ASP  denotes  in  English  a  venom moui  rep- 
tile of  the  seqient  kind,  and  so  is  not  a  bad 
representative  of  the  Hebrew  Peththen  (in 
Greek,  puthon  sigtiifies  a  serpent),  which  is 
from  a  root,  denoting  tu  thrust  out,  from  tlie 
custom  of  tlie  auimiU  to  extrude  its  fang. 
It  is  sometimes  rendered  in  the  common 
YetSion  by  •  adder '  ( Ps.  Iviii.  4 ;  xci.  13).  In 
other  instances,  epithets  are  connected  with 
tlie  PcUttiicn,  which  show  that  it  was  of  a 


noxious  kind.  Thus,  Deut  xxxii.  83,  '  the 
cruel  venom  of  asps;'  Job  xx.  14,  l(j,  'it  is 
the  gall  of  asps."  The  structure  of  the  six- 
teeuth  verse  makes  decidedly  lor  our  KUUe- 

ment:  — 

*He  shall  eack  the  poison  of  aap«; 
The  Tiper'a  tunguo  shall  slay  blm.* 

lu  Eg}*pt  the  asp  was  the  attribute  of  the 

goddess  Kaiino,  a  benevoli-nt  powrr,  sup- 
posed to  preside  over  gardens,  and  to  act 
the  part  of  guardian  anfl^  to  royalty.  The 
asp  ■was  sacreil  also  to  tlie  god  Neph,  «  p-ooj 
divinity.  It  was  a  symbol  of  domiuiou  auU 
royalty,  on  whieh  account  it  received  the 
luinie  of  lujsilisk.  Throtiglioi! t  T'^'^pt  the 
asp  was  held  in  honour,  while  in  some  parta 
it  was  worshipped  with  special  reverenee. 
From  the  eure  which  the  Efj:yptiane  took  of 
it,  the  asp  is  said  to  have  been  rendered  so 
tame  as  to  live  hannlesslj  with  ehUdren. 
The  Egj'ptian  u>p  is  niUuiI  Xashir.  u  word 
signifying  tprcatlingt  from  its  dilating  the 
breast  when  angry.  JEliaa  represents  !«■ 
bite  as  being  very  venomous.  This  is  tlie 
animal  that  the  snake-tomera  use  in  their 
juggling  tricks,  having  first  extracted  die 
fangri,  or  burnt  out  tlie  poison-hag.  Thegr 
are  easily  tamed.  Their  food  is  mice,  f^ogs, 
aud  various  reptiles.  They  mostly  live  in 
gardens  daring  the  warm  weather,  where 
tliey  are  of  grent  tise ;  whieli  was  proLubly 
the  reason  wliy  iljey  wtrt;  chosen  as  u  pro- 
tecting emblem.  In  the  winter  tliey  retire 
to  their  holes,  and  remain  toq)id.  Mum- 
Uiics  uf  the  asp  are  discovered  in  the  Necro- 
polis of  Thelies. 

ASN.VrPER  (H.  misfortune  of  the  hnU), 
called  in  Ezra  iv.  10,  '  ilie  great  aud  noble.' 
Hebroaght  various  tribes  from  the  East,  and 
set  tlunn  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  which  had 
been  ilispeopled  by  Sholuaneser.  Some 
have  held  Asnapper  to  be  the  same  person 
as  '  Esar-hftddon.  kin;,'  of  Assur*  (Assyria), 
since  the  same  act  of  transferring  tkese  oolo* 
nists  is  said  of  bodi  (Esra  iw,  3).  Othen, 
thinkinp  it  not  likely  that  a  dmiMe  name  of 
the  same  monarch  should  without  any  inti- 
mation be  found  widiin  a  few  venes,  hold 
tlmt  Asnapper  was  an  Assyrijui  (general. 

ASPUALTUM  (O.  undarptn-e),  called 
also  hin.pitdi  and  Jews-pitch,  is  a  species 
of  l>itnmen,  l.ein^  a  resinous,  inflammable, 
brittle,  dark-coloured  substance,  not  unlike 
rommon  pitch.  It  is  Ibund  in  two  sutes, 
either  as  a  hiud.dr}'  mineral,  mixed  in  layen 
with  flint,  marl,  gypsum,  or  slate ;  or  in  a 
fluid  form,  a  kind  of  tar,  which  exudes  from 
the  clefts  uf  rocks,  from  tlie  earth,  and  fnutt 
natural  springs.  Asplioltum  is  fonnd  )den- 
tifully  on  *  tlie  Dead  Sea's  shore  : '  indeed, 
that  lake  hence  derives  its  classical  appella> 
tions,  Lacus  Asphaltitei,  Acronlin^'  to  Gen. 
xiv.  10,  iliere  were,  before  the  Demi  Sea  was 
formed,  a'<pliaUnui  pits  in  the  place  ('the  ' 
Vide  of  Si(iilim'),  termed  in  tlie  English 
versiuu,  *UmepU$.     it  u  chiefly  on  the 
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vestera  side  of  the  lake  that  aspbaltum  ii 

fcruuii;  vkbcre  liiiiipi  uf  it  urt*  (uikctoii  l<y 
the  Arabs  for  sale.  Tbc  presence  uf  the 
mineral  is  an  index  of  pust  ur  actual  vol- 
eanio  ai^nry.  The  Palestinian  enrth-pitcli, 
or  Mphaltanj,  was,  according  to  Pliny,  hi-IJ 
preferable  to  any  other.  Asphiiltuin  was 
used  in  ancient  time^  for  pitching  vessels : 
thos  the  ark  was  to  be  pitched  with  asphul- 
tiun  (Gen.  vi.  14)  witliin  and  without.  It 
was  also  employed  as  a  binding  substance; 
straw  or  reeds  being  added  to  aid  its  efTicacj 
(Gen.  xi.  3).  In  tlie  walls  of  Babylon  it 
•erred  fur  mortar.  In  Babylonia  it  was  also 
used,  when  dry,  as  fuel.  Its  niediciuul  uses 
were  not  nnknown  to  the  Jews,  as  we  know 
from  Josephus  (Jew.  War,  iv.  i<.-i).  The 
Egyptians  applied  it  in  enibahning ;  and  tlie 
•carclotlis  uf  mnmmies,  made  witli  asphal- 
tnin,  remain  mialtered  to  this  day.  Pliny 
states  that  it  was  used  for  painting  or  colour* 
ing  statues.  At  present  it  enters  into  var- 
nishes. 

AS3(L.) — The mostnsnal name  in  Hebrew 
for  the  ass  is  derived  from  a  root,  which  sig- 
nifies to  br  hut ;  denoting  the  eager  and 
fervid  nature  of  the  animal.    This  descrip- 
tioa  differs  very  much  from  what  we  see 
under  oar  own  eyes ;  for  here  the  ass  is  a 
poor,  patient,  spiritless,  and  obstinate  crea- 
ture.   The  truth  is,  the  ass  is  witli  as,  not 
only  in  a  domesticated,  but  despised  con- 
dition ;  having  the  essential  and  invariable 
qualities  of  a  slave.    We  must  look  to  its 
native  home  in  the  desert,  and  to  the  wild 
ass  there,  if  we  would  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  original  character  of  the  ass,  and  sec  the 
qualities  which  led  primitive  men  to  give  it 
the  name  of  'Hemer, '  hot.    Why  the  ass 
should,  in  becoming  domestic,  have  been  so 
degr^tded,  it  is  not  easy  to  soy.  Probobly, 
this  degeneration  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, had  there  not  been  in  the  animal  a 
natural  proueness  thereto.    To  a  great  ex- 
lent,  however,  it  may  be  attributable  to  the 
decided  pre-eminence  of  its  next  of  kin  and 
iMighbour  (the  horse),  the  very  proximity 
of  which  to  the  ass  would  make  tlie  infe- 
riority of  the  latter  noUceable.  and  cause  all 
onerous  and  degrading  offices  to  be  cast  on 
it  The  bush  cannot  flourish  under  the  tree. 

In  the  East,  the  ideas  of  mdignity  and 
e«ntempt,  prevalent  here,  are  not  associated 
with  tlie  ass.  Being  si^erior  in  form,  of  a 
high  spirit,  as  well  as  very  seniceablo,  the 
us  is  there  held  in  honour.  Hence  it  is  a 
metaphor  of  strength  (Gen.  xlix.  14);  dis- 
linetly  enumerated  among  the  treasures  of 
•  Bomad  (Gen.  xii.  16;  xxiv.  '.lb) ;  formed  a 
part  of  the  snbstance  of  Jews  in  a  la(e  period 
of  their  civilisation  (Luke  xiii.  15);  and 
was  in  '  kings'  honses'  the  object  of  care  to 
a  high  officer  nf  sUte  (1  Chroo.  xxvii.  30). 
The  idea,  tliercfore,  is  not  so  absurd  as  it 
may  at  first  appear,  tliat  the  illustration 
foood  in  ths  words  —  'The  voice  of  one 


crying  in  the  wilderness,'  &e.  is  derived 
from  the  loud  braying  uf  the  wild  ass.  And 
in  the  fact  that  Mirvan  II.  the  last  Oiumiad 
caliph,  was  denominated  •  the  wild  ass  of 
Mesopotamia,'  we  have  another  proof  that 
the  animal  excites,  in  oriental  minds,  anj 
thing  but  repulsive  feelings. 


In  consequence  of  its  having  a  snre  tread, 
especially  ou  mountainous  <listrici»,  tlie  ass 
was  in  constant  use  for  riding,  the  ratlier 
because  in  Palestine  the  horso  was  in 
earlier  times  little  known  (Kxod.  iv.  yo. 
2  Sam.  xix.  2G).  A  prefennce  seems  to 
have  been  given  for  riding  lo  the  femalu 
(Job  i.  3.  Matt.  xxi.  2).  The  following 
will  show  how  useful  the  ass  is  still  found 
for  the  same  purpose :  —  *  A  few  public 
officers  and  men  of  wcallli  are  seen  onhorscH 
in  Egypt ;  but  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of 
those  who  ride  at  all,  ride  on  donkeys,  Thp«e 
are  tlie  finest  animals  of  the  species  I  have 
ever  seen.  They  are  small  ;  but  their 
Btrenpth  and  powers  of  oiidurHnce  are  truly 
wonderful.  They  gallop  for  two  hours  with 
little  apparent  fuiif,aie,  nnil  will  cMty  a  man 
or  a  heavy  burden,  for  half  a  day.  without  in- 
termission. They  ore  much  more  lively  llian 
the  animals  of  the  i«ame  species  which  I  hsve 
seen  in  Europe' (Olin's Travels,  vol. i. p. 

The  ass  was  ridden  by  persona-jos  of  the 
highest  dipnilv  in  Pnlesiiue  (Jonh.  xv.  IH. 
Jndg.  i.  U.  1  Sam.  XXV.  23.  2  Sam.  xvii.  23. 

1  Kings  xiii.  13,  2  Kings  iv,  2'Z).  Hence, 
in  Ze*h.  ix.  9,  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  is 
thus  foretold  —  'Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter 
of  Ziou;  behold,  tliy  king  com eth  unto  thee: 
he  is  just,  and  having  salvation;  lowly,  and 
riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  tlie 
foal  of  an  ass'  (conip.  Matt.  xxi.  2,  ttq. 
Markxi,  1,  Luke  xix.  2i).  John  xii.  U),  In 
Mark  xi,  2,  and  Luke  xix.  30,  it  is  said  of 
the  ass  on  which  Jesus  rode  —  'whereon 
man  never  sat ;'  for,  in  ancient  times,  only 
unused  animals  were  considered  lit  for  sacred 
purposes  (Dent.  xxi.  3.  1  Sam.  vi.  7.  Comp. 

2  Sara.  vi.  3).  In  Judg,  v,  10,  men  of  ele- 
vated rank  are  described  as  those  '  that  ride 
on  white  asses:'  this  was  tlie  silver-grey  of 
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Africa,  which,  If  not  natnndly  Btreaked  or 
marked,  it  was  not  uuasual  to  chequer  with 
spota  of  orange  or  crimson.  Accordingly, 
ihe  Jewish  doctors  expected  the  Messiah  to 
come  riding  on  a  dappled  groy  of  tliis  de- 
Bcription,  as  being  rare,  costly,  and  of  regal 
use.  From  wlist  has  been  said  of  the  supe- 
rior qualities  of  oriental  as^es,  tlie  reader 
will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  they  were  used 
in  drawing  chariots  and  in  warfare  (1  sa.  xxi.  7 ), 
The  Caraiuoiiians  are  recorded  to  have  used 
asses  in  battle,  and  even  Darius  Ilystaspis 
rode  onon  ass  in  a  conflictwiili  ilje  Scythians. 
Asses  were  also  used  as  beasts  of  burden, 
fur  purposes  of  trade  and  travelling,  and 
in  war  for  carrying  baggage  (den.  xlii.  26. 
Josh.  ix.4.  1  Sam.  xvi.  20.  2  Kings  vii.  7). 
They  were,  moreover,  made  serviceable 
with  the  plough  and  at  the  mill  (I)eut 
xxii.  10.  Exod.  xxiii.  12. ;  and,  in  the  Greek, 
Matt,  xviii.  0.  Luke  xvii.  2). 

The  Mosaic  law  put  the  ass  among  nn- 
elean  animals;  following  in  this,  what  has 
proved  a  universal  observance,  namely,  to 
guard  by  law,  as  well  as  feeling,  animals 
that,  as  beasts  of  burden,  arc  useful  to  man : 
to  eat  the  animal  that  we  have  ploughed 
with  or  ridden  is  repulsive:  nor  can  animals 
that  have  done  their  duty  in  labour  afford 
aalubrious  nutriment  In  cases  of  extreme 
need,  all  law  is  set  aside;  and  even  asses 
were  eaten  in  a  famine  (2  Kings  vi.  25). 

The  asa  might  not  be  offered  in  sacrifice; 
for,  in  the  very  essence  of  an  offering,  the 
idea  of  food  was  originally  involved  (Exod. 
xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  20). 

The  wild  ass  bears  a  different  name  in 
Hebrew,  and  is  often  spoken  of  in  modem 
times  by  its  Greek  appellation,  onager,  which 


•ignlfles  wild  as$.      In  Job  xxxix.  0.  trq. 
this  animal  is  forcibly  described  as  the  special 
work  of  Go<l : — 
•  M'ho  hath  sent  forth  th«  wild  am  frrc  ? 
"Who  liatli  looAC<l  the  bands  of  tlie  wilJ  am? 
Who»c  hou-Mi  I  hari>  made  the  vildenicaa. 
And  the  barren  land  his  dwellin)^  placo. 
Ho  acometh  the  tamult  of  the  dtv. 
And  di»ri>ffardfl  the  clannours  of  the  driver. 
Tlie  rantfe  of  the  mountains  ia  his  pasture :  * 
He  aeokcth  after  every  grron  thlntr. ' 
Ancient  writers  aifree  in  describing  tlie 
wild  ass  as  full  of  life,  strength,  and  energy. 
Oppian  says,  he  is  '  swift,  rapid,  with  strong 
hoofs,  and  most  fleet  in  his  course.'  Xeno* 
phon's  description  is  a  picture: —  *  The  wild 
ass,  being  swifter  of  foot  than  our  horses, 
would,  in  gaining  ground  upon  them,  <*ome 
to  a  stand,  and  look  round;  and  when  dieir 
pursuers  got  nearly  up  to  them,  they  would 
scamper  off,  and  then,  in  a  little  while,  re- 
peat tlte  same  trick;  so  that  the  hunters 
were  unable  to  take  them,  except  by  dividing 
themselves  into  dispersed  parties,  which  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  chase.'    This  ani- 
mal, which  is  the  parent  stock,  is  taDer,  better 
shaped,  and  more  dignifieil  tlian  the  com- 
mon ass.  The  race  is  migrator)*.  Tliey  were 
anciently  found  in  Palestine  and  the  sur- 
rounding countries,  but  rarely  occur  there 
now:  tliey  seem  to  be  at  present  confined  to 
Tartary,  Africa,  and  to  some  parts  of  Persia 
and  India.    Their  manners  resemble  those 
of  the  wild  horse.    They  assemble  in  troops 
under  the  conduct  of  a  leader  or  sentinel, 
and  are  extremely  shy  and  vigilant  From 
the  fact,  that  one  male  conducts  a  whole  herd 
of  females,  a  very  expressive  figure  is  drawn 
in  Hos.  viii.  9.   They  are  still  objects  of  the 
chase,  and  their  flesh  is  estimated  a  delicacy. 
(Comp.  Jer.  xiv.  0.  Job  vL  0.  Isa.  zzxii.  14). 
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A88AT  (L.  ad  and  aijo,  I  applj  to)  is  dow 
ftNBid  iu  th«  fornt  Essay,  aud  denotes  to 
enter  <m,  undertake,  attempt.  It  is  fuuud  in 
1  Sun.  xvii.  3U  —  'David  assayed  to  go;' 
that  is,  he  attempted  to  walk  iu  the  annoiir 
which  Saul  had  put  upon  hira.  The  Hebrew 
VOrd  denotes  to  be  willing,  to  wish,  to  strive  ; 
mod  is  rendered  in  other  instances  tlius  — 
'J  have  taken  upon  me'  (Gen.  xvvii.  27. 
'began  Moses'  (Deut.  L  0).  Coup.  Job 
IT.  3.  Acts  ix.  20. 

*  She  thrice  ■■■■rnt  to  speak;  her  accents  hnng ; 
tkmi.  fiH<rtng|  otod  anflnUbed  on  her  tonfruo.' 

In  Deut  ir.  34,  the  word  assay  is  the  re- 
pfOtalatlTt  of  a  different  I^ebrew  root.wLirh 
■Ignifica  to  prove,  try,  tempt:  —  *  Huth  Gud 

«  Maaved  to  go  and  take  him  a  nation?' 
In  Deut.  xxviiL  56,  is  a  passage  wliich 
throws  light  on  this  use:  — '  'x'he  teuticr  and 
delicate  woman  which  would  not  adventure 
to  aet  her  foot  upon  the  ground.' 

ASSYRIA  (H.  the  land  of  Assur),  a  land 
in  Asia,  which  has  Armenia  on  the  nortli,  tlie 

.  Tigris  on  the  west.  Media  on  tlie  east,  and 
Persia  on  the  soutli,  corresponding  nearly 
with  the  modem  Curdistau.  The  uortberu 
parts  are  moimtainous,  the  southern  level.  By 
means  of  the  navigable  Tigris,  tlie  country  is, 
in  a  measure,  well  situated  for  commerce. 
Afleotding  to  the  perhaps  somewhat  higldy- 
colonred  language  of  Rab-shakeh,  it  was  a 
laud  not  imlike  Palestine  —  a  '  laud  of  com 
and  wine ;  a  land  of  bread  and  vineyards ; 
a  land  of  oil  olive,  and  of  honey'  (2  Kings 

xviii.  32);  nor  does  it  fail  in  these  blessings 
at  the  preaent  day:  Ezek.  xxvii.  23  alludes 
to  its  eommercial  celebrity.  By  Ptolemy  it 
was  divided  into  six  provinces;  of  which 
dieae  only  are  referred  to  in  the  Bible  — 
I.  Arraparhilis,  Arpliaxad.tlie  most  northern ; 
and II.  C'aiachene,C'Iialach,or  HiUal>('-2  Kings 
xriL  G).  Its  chief  city  was  Nineveh,  the  resi- 
dcnee  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  (2  Kings 

xix.  d6.  Tsa.xxxTii.37.  Jonali  iii.  C.  Nahum 
iL  8),  which,  in  Gen.  x.  II ,  is,  togetlicr  with 
R«?1i  ^  ■ -h  and  Calah,  said  to  have  been 
foii  .  ,  i'y  Asshor.  This  place  (Nineveh) 
was  a  distingnishcd  emporium  of  commerce, 
an  entrepAt  between  the  eastern  and  western 
trade  (Nahum  iii.  IC):  it  was  elated  with  a 
aenae  of  its  greatness  and  power,  which  was 
iue<l  oppressively  (Isa.  x.  0;  xviii.  2,  7. 
Zech.  X.  II.  Nahum  iii.  19).  The  city  and 
kingdom  were  overturned  and  destroyed 
(597,  A.C.)  by  r\      res  the  Mcde. 

Someancieiu  —  ..s  have  extended  the  land 
of  Assyria,  so  as  to  comprise  Armenia  to  ilie 
Tery  shores  of  the  Euxine  on  tlie  north,  and 
Babylonia  witli  Mesopotamia  on  the  south ; 
but  this  can  be  true  only  of  the  great  Assyrian 
kingdom  of  later  periods.  'fhe  Assyrian 
ralen,  at  an  early  period,  carried  their  con- 
quests on  all  aides;  a  fact  to  which  tlie  Scrip- 
tarea  make  frequent  allusion  (Numb,  xxiv.22. 
Ps.  Izxxiii.  8,  9).    The  history  of  the  Assy- 


rian state  is  ono  of  the  darkest  portions  of 
ancient  history.  The  Jewish  annals  offer 
only  lat  J  and  imperfect  data.  After  slating 
the  eaily  foundation  of  the  kingdom,  it  men- 
tions  none  of  its  governors  till  abotit  770 
years  before  Christ,  when  Phnl  is  recorded 
to  have  made  Mcnaltem,  king  of  Israel,  tri- 
butary. Then  came  Tiglatli-pileser  to  aid 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  against  Itezin,  king 
of  Syria:  the  Assyrian  monarch  conquered 
Damascus,  and  transported  much  of  tlio 
population  to  Kir;  at  the  same  time  over- 
running a  good  port  of  the  dominions  of 
Pekah,  king  of  Israel  (740,  A.C.)  (2  Kings 
XV.  29;  xvi.  9.  Isa.  Tii.  1.  Hos.  t.  13;  x.6). 
The  Uiird  Assyrian  ruler  found  in  tlie 
Scriptures  is  Shalmaneser,  who,  in  tlie  reign 
of  Hoshea  of  Israel  (722,  A.C),  destroyed 
Samaria,  and  carried  the  people  away  cap- 
tive, supplying  their  places  with  Babylonians 
(2  Kiiig5  xvii.  3;  xviii.  9).  This  was  the 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  —  tliat  of 
Judah  was  not  disstant.  To  Shalmaneser 
Judah  had  been  tributary  ;  but  Hezekiah 
procured  its  liberation  (2  Kings  xviii.  7). 
Medes  and  Persians  were  under  his  domi- 
nion ;  and  he  made  considerable  progress 
in  Phoenicia  (2  Kings  xviii.  11.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ix.  14.  2).  The  Assyrian  empire 
extended  now  from  Persia  to  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean, and  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Ambition  was  not  satisfied, 
but  sought  to  add  Eg}'pt  to  this  vast  king« 
dom.  The  frontier  town,  Ashdod,  which 
would  aid  forward  this  purpose,  was  taken 
by  Tartan,  sent  by  Sargon,  *  the  king  of 
Assyria,' — whose  exact  position  in  the  line 
of  Assyrian  monarchs  is  not  known  (Isa. 
XX.  1 );  and  from  Nahum  iii.  8 — 10,  it  has 
been  tliought  likely  that  Thebes  or  Diospolis 
(No  Anion)  in  that  country  fell  mider  the 
Assyrian  yoke.  Sennacherib  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  recover  the  lost  dominion  over 
Judah ;  his  troops  were  miraculously  de- 
stroyed ;  and  the  king  himself,  hastening  to 
Nineveh,  was  slain  in  the  house  of  Nisroch, 
his  god  (2  Kings  xix.  35,  seq.).  The  son  of 
Sennacherib,  namely,  Esorhaddon,  is  also 
mentioned  2  Kings  xix.  37.  Isa.  xxxvii.  .38. 
Ezra  iv.  2.  This  last  has  been  held  to  be 
Sardanapalus,  with  whom,  according  to  pro- 
fane history,  the  Assyrian  monarchy  teraii- 
nated.  But  little  fruit  has  been  reaped  by 
etforts  to  bring  profane  history  into  accor- 
dance with  the  scattered  notices  given  in 
the  Bible.  There  is  a  reference  to  Shal- 
maneser in  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  14.  2.  With 
this  exception,  no  one  of  the  rulers  just  men- 
tioned is  found  in  other  histories  but  Sen- 
nacherib, who  was  contemporaneous  witli 
Sethon,  king  of  Egypt.  From  the  time  of 
Esarhaddon,  however,  the  Assj-rian  king- 
dom began  to  sink  till  it  was  overcome  by 
Cyoxeres,  king  of  the  Mcdes,  in  imion  with 
Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  on  which  it 
became  a  province  of  the  Median  empire. 
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It,  from  tbe  Soriptttres,  we  turn  to  gcnenl 
hituujt  ^  fluid  BOthing  that  a])proaches  to 
a  oonuccted,  continued,  au<l  ruiisUifnt  ar- 
eoaul  of  lh«  AujtUa  empire.  It  is  aaid  to 
sppe«rt«iee  in  history  as  the  oM  and  as  tlie 
new  Asayrian  kingdom,  whi<  ]i  had  nothing  in 
common,  sare  the  name ;  the  former  resting 
on  profane,  the  latter  on  Hebrew  writers. 
Of  the  old  Assyrian  empire,  Cte.  ias,  n  physi* 
•Ua  of  the  Pprsian  king,  Artuxerxen  Mutuunn 
(400,  A.C.),  speaks  in  a  truly  eastern  spirit, 
carrying  his  statements,  that  are  destitute 
of  dironological  eiactitude,  back  into  the 
legmdary  mists  of  an  heroic  age.  Niiius, 
thfi  ton  and  successor  of  the  god  Belus,  was 
tho  founder  of  the  monarchy :  he  built  the 
ci^  ealled  after  liim  Nintis  or  Nineveh ;  and 
1m  carried  hia  Tiotorioui^  arms  as  far  to  the 
north  as  Baotria.  Here  he  at  length  gained 
his  object,  namely,  the  capture  of  the  city, 
only  by  a  beautiful  woman,  Semlnun is,  whose 
history  belongs  to  oriental  mythology. 
Bemiramia  (2U0O,  A.C.),  daughter  of  the 
widalj-revennoed  goddaaa  Derceto,  a  per- 
aonifieation  of  natttre,  nourished  in  her  yniith 
by  doves,  was  the  spouse  and  fnllnwor  of 
MiuiUiWhom,  according  »<min  stutciuL'nts, 
■he  put  to  death.  Naturally  endowiMl  with 
a  high  and  heroic  spirit,  she  concealed  her 
■ex  beneiA  male  a|ipaiBl«  and  veigned  imder 
ihe  name  of  hor  son  Ninyas,  whom  she 
drove  from  iLo  Uiroue.  To  her  Babylon 
owed,  if  not  its  foundation,  yet  its  aggran- 
disement.  Whou  she  ha<l  well  orp^imisfd 
her  ciainre  aud  e«>tablit>hcd  her  power,  bhe 
let  Uic  people  know  that  tliey  hud  been 
goverueil  hy  a  woman ;  and  thoii'^'li  such  a 
discloiiiure  to  orteutals  was  fittud  to  jeopar- 
dise her  power,  ihe  was  in  a  eondltioa  to 
detect  every  secret  plot,  and  to  put  down 
every  open  iusurrcctiou.  But  whin  she 
attempted  to  extend  her  empire  from  the 
Eii))hrates  to  the  Indus,  she  found  ekill 
wiii  'h  »he  could  not  match,  and  power  in 
elephants  that  bore  towers  on  their  hacks, 
which  abe  could  not  withstand :  and  so  she 
perished.  Some,  doubting  her  very  exis- 
tenee^  have  lefaided  her  as  the  penonifled 
image  of  some  pliUictRry  influence  connected 
with  the  astral  wur&hip  which  prevailed  from 
Am  eariieat  times  in  Aaeyria.  Her  son  and 
iUcres<*or  is  painted  as  a  weak  prince,  who, 
having  been  educated  in  a  seragUo,  confined 
hfaudf  to  hie  pelaee.  The  hietory,  with  en 
interval  of  a  (lioiisand  years,  mentions  the 
last  monarch,  Touoskonkoleros,  whose  sur- 
aeme  wee  Baidanapalna  (woitfiy  of  wonder), 
w)in,  like  Ninyos.  being  given  up  to  effemi- 
nacy, was  attacked  (8ti8,  A.C.)  1^  his  own 
fMMrel  Arbeeee,  eided  by  Bele^e,  goeernee 
of  Babylon;  when,  at  Icnplli,  he  Htnnmoned 
.courage  to  die  the  heroic  deatli  uf  casting 
kfattMlf  on  •  flnmel  pile  eonstmeted  hf  Ue 
Wn  oommonds.  Witli  him  the  old  Assvrian 
tottpire  oarae  to  an  end ;  and  the  neiglibour- 
l*t  il^to  in  tt«  SMth*  nemeljr,  ICedie,  ae* 


qnired  indt^endence  dupough  the  efforts  of 
Arbaces.  Tbe  new  Assyrian  kingdom,  which 
u]';)eai'H  in  tlie  scattered  accounts  of  the 
Bible,  has  a  better  claim  to  hieioffj.  The 
outline  has  alrea<ly  been  given. 

The  internal  relations  of  the  kingdom  of 
AsHyria  are  very  imperfectly  kuuwn.  Most 
probably  were  iiiey  substantially  the  sane 
with  other  oriental  monarchies,  as  the  Chal- 
diean  and  the  Fernian.  At  the  head  of  the 
state  was  a  king  (2  Kings  xviii.  10.  Isa. 

xxxvi.  4),  who  ruled  despotically,  hving  in 
a  stronghold,  inaccessible  to  his  aabjects. 
Under  him  were  satraps,  denominated 
'  princes'  in  Isa.  z.  8,  who  governed  each 
Iiis  own  province.  Eunuchs  were  employed 
in  high  sute  offices.  The  military  was  often 
united  with  the  civil  character  in  those  who 
held  them  (Isa.  xxxvL  2).  The  religion  of 
the  Assyrians  was,  in  chief  points,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Chaldieans.  Their  gods  were 
symbolical  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  of  these 
idols,  mention  is  made  of  Nisrooh  (Isa. 

xxxvii.  iib);  also  Nibhaz,  Tartak,  Aihum- 
melcch,  and  Anuamelech.  Their  speech  did 
not  bi>loug  to  the  Shemitic  tongues,  bat 
probably  to  the  Medo-Penian  or  Sanaeiil 
family  ;  but  as,  in  a  great  part  of  the  conn- 
try,  the  Aramaic  was  employed,  the  officera 
of  state  could  make  use  of  Hebrav  (3  Kiasa 
xviii.  2U.  Isa.  xxxvi.  II). 

Immense  ruius  have  lately  been  dinco- 
vered  in  Assyria,  on  what,  in  all  prxbiihility, 
is  tlie  site  of  ancient  Nineveh,  which  already 
appear  to  be  of  great  iuterest,  and  afford 
promise  of  still  more  important  results. 
These  discoveries  have  been  effected  by  the 
resident  French  consul,  Botta,  in  conse?. 
qoence  of  siiggcittions  made  by  Rich ;  an| 
Uic  autiquitif  s  luive  been  copied  and  drawn 
by  a  French  lu^tist,  Flandin.  Amtmg  the 
objects  brought  to  light,  are  a  great  ntuuber 
of  bricks,  with  inscriptions  in  the  arrow- 
headed  character,  of  larger  dimensions  than 
those  that  are  commonlj  known,  which  may 
afford  aid  in  the  yet  unaccomplished  work 
of  decyphering  these  ancietH  writings^ 


A  monanent  of  great  meailade  and  inpeiw 
tonee,  covered  wMi  baa  fdielb,  haa  aleo  hecnr 
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disinterred ;  the  mere  copying  of  the  figures 
on  which  took  M.  Flandin  six  months.  The 
subjects  of  these  sculptures  offer  a  complete 
picture  of  the  existence  of  an  Assyrian  mo- 
narch.   The  spectator  heholds  the  reception 
of  giiests,  a  buiiijuet;  also  war  and  hunting; 
the  king  on  a  chariot,  with  a  parasol  over 
his  head;  assaulted  cities,  warlike  machines, 
men   with   beards,   men   witliout  beards, 
eunuchs,  priests.   Alrea/ly  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures have  received  illustration  from  the 
result  of  M.  Botta's  labonrs,  and  much  more 
may  be  expected  to  ensue.   We  subjoin  one 
example.    In  Nahum's  burden  against  Nine- 
Teh,  we  read,  *  I  will  cut  off  the  gruven  image 
and  the  molten  image;'  teaching  us  tltat 
bronze  as  well   tu^   marble   Mtutiies  were .« 
among  the  objects  of  tlte  idolatry  of  the  Nine- 
Tites.   Now,  it  appears  that  tlic  art  of  casting 
bronze  figures  was  murli  pracii-e-!  in  Assyria: 
a  lion,  made  of  bronze,  uf  beautiful  work- 
manship, has  been  broui^ht  to  light.   To  the 
destruclire  influence  of  ihf  worship  of  tlie 
lion,  reference  seems  to  be  made  by  Nalium 
in  the   following   very  stroug  terms  :  — 
*  Wliere  is  the  dwellinjj^-place  of  the  lions,  and 
the  feeding-place  of  the  young  litms,  where 
the  lion,  the  old  lion,  walke<i,  aud  the  lion's 
whelp,  and  none  maile  them  afraid?  The 
lion  did  tear   in   piect-M   enough  for  his 
whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  aud 
ftUed  his  holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with 
rarin,  (ii.  11,  12.    Comp.  Kzek.  xix).  In 
the  last  passage  (rer.  9),  a  'young  lion  is 
•ymbolically  said  to  have  been  brought  in 
chains  to  the  king  of  Babylon     aud  it  is 
Tery  remarkable  that  the  same  emblem  has 
been  foimd  among  these  rast  ruins  —  a  lion 
bound  by  a  chain  to  an  august  p'T^oiiu^'-', 
whose  flowing  robes  show  hitu  to  be  a  mo- 
narch.    Rich  also  discoverr-d  at  Babylon 
a  lion  of  colossal  dimensions,  standing  on  a 
pedestal  of  coarse  grey  granite.    A  fl[>ecie9 
of  lion-worship  seems  to  have  been  widely 
spread  in  and  around  the  countries  watered 
by  the  Tigris  and  the  KophrAte<*. 

ASTROLOGERS  (O.  erpoundern  of  the 
ttart).  In  those  eastern  couhtries  where  the 
atmosphere  is  of  a  pure  and  lustrous  bril- 
liancy, and  the  heavenly  bodies  shine  with 
an  intensity  of  splendour,  tiie  stars,  in  their 
eeaseless  uiovewents,  would,  in  process  of 
time,  so  fascinate  the  heart  as  to  blind  and 
mislead  the  judgment,  and  henre  be  studied 
rather  for  s«>me  supposed  influence  of  theirs 
over  the  destiny  of  roan,  than  for  the  diii- 
eoTsry  of  the  laws  which  regulated  their 
separate  and  oorobined  operations.  And 
when  once  the  mystical  study  of  the  stars 
bad  thus  gained  the  upperhand,  tliere  were 
no  botmda  to  tha  excesses  to  which  it  might 
lead  in  fancies  the  most  grotesque,  in  super- 
•titious  the  most  enslaving,  and  in  errors  the 
most  proliiie.  Astrology  and  star- worship 
war*  twin  sisters.     They  both  had  their 


birth-place  in  the  w  'e,  open  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, where  llie  plowing  ether  of  heaven 
stretches  out  interminably  on  all  sides.  It  was 
natural  that  men  should  worship  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  to  which  tliey  ascribed  not  only 
personal  qualities,  but  a  resistless  power  and 
constant  sway  over  the  human  condition.  And 
thus  idolatry  and  astrology  aided  in  produc- 
ing and  supporting  each  ollter. 

We  accoimt  it  no  small  praise  of  the 
Abrahamic  race,  and,  indeed,  of  the  Biblical 
antediluvians,  that,  at  a  lime  when  the  super- 
stitions and  falsities,  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  overspread  tlie  Kast,  they  should 
have  remained  uncontaminated,  and  ad- 
hered to  tlie  simple  creed  of  a  roonotlieistie 
worship.  In  tlius  carrying  our  mind  back 
to  primitive  history,  we  find  a  belt  of  pure 
religious  light  striking  across  the  otiierwise 
troubled  hemisphere  of  human  life.  In  this 
sense,  the  earliest  historical  ages  are  the 
best.  It  is  not  till  a  very  late  period  that 
tlie  idea  of  astrology  is  found  in  the  Bible. 
The  word  aitrologcr  occurs  first  in  tlie  book 
of  Daniel,  which  refers  to  a  period  of  na- 
tional degeneracy.  Even  then,  however, 
the  curmpt  thing  which  it  represents  is 
found,  not  on  a  Jewish,  but  a  Heathen  soil 
—  found  in  those  more  eastern  lands  where, 
as  we  have  intimated  astrology  took  its  ris« 
(Dan.  ii.  10,  27;  iv.  7;  v.  7,  11,  15).  In 
these  passage?,  antrolorjer  is  connected  with 
magk  ian;  and  we  have  here, undoubtedly,  on* 
or  two  classes  of  that  Chaldiran  ca«te  or 
order,  who  originally  were  the  leamed  men, 
and  afterwards  the  quacks  aud  cheats,  of  th* 
great  empires  that  flourished  on  the  banks 
of  tlie  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  and,  w* 
may  add,  generally  of  Western  Asia.  Th* 
Hebrew  word  for  attrolutjer  brands  tlie  pro- 
fession as  a  i*dlai'v,  if  not  an  imposture. 
The  word  denotes  to  moit  the  lip$ ;  /«»  mutter 
in  subdued  toHfi ;  and  hence,  to  whisper 
forth  niy%teriei,  and  deal  in  dark  and  alstrutt 
knuwifjife.  These  pretenders  to  science  are 
well  dejicribed  by  Diodoms  Sionlus: — . 
*  Thoy  a"^  ert  that  tlie  greatest  attention  is 
given  to  the  five  star^,  called  planets,  which 
they  name  inli  rprett  rs ;  so  coJkd,  because, 
while  tlie  other  starH  liave  a  fixed  path,  they 
al(»ne,  by  forming  tlieir  own  course,  show 
what  things  will  come  to  pass,  thus  inter- 
preting the  will  of  tlie  gods  ;  for  to  those 
who  stiniy  tlieiu  carefully  they  foretell  events, 
partly  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  fret- 
ting, and  also  by  tlieir  colour.  Sometimes 
they  show  heavy  winds,  at  others  rainn,  at 
others  excess  of  heat.  The  appearano*'  of 
comers,  eclipses  of  the  sun,  eartliquakes, 
and.in  general,  any  thing  extraordinary,  has, 
in  their  opinion,  an  injurious  or  a  benetteinl 
efTect,  not  only  on  nations  and  conntric, 
but  on  kings,  and  even  cfunmon  individuaN; 
aud  they  consider  tliat  lho«»e  stsrs  contribute 
ver>'  much  of  good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  ih* 
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births  of  men;  Mid  in  ron^pqiT^neo  of  the 
Bature  of  tlies«  tilings,  and  of  the  stadj  of 
ib»  attm,  Ihey  think  llwj  know  aeenralely 
the  events  Uiai  befall  mortals.' 
•  It  may  serve  to  bhng  into  relief  the  fact, 
Oat  the  Bible  does  not  pret«nd  to  teaeh  the 
■cienccs,  if  we  reinnrk  that  ihr-  vrnrd  a<rru- 
nomy  does  not  ocvur  in  the  Uible»  wbile 
fhat  of  osfrvfo^m,  aa  we  lum  aaen,  ia  foimd 
In  some  of  its  pages.  In  truth,  the  TI-  t  n  w 
race  were  not  a  speculative, still  less  a  srieu- 
tifio  people.  They  atttdied  Ae  heavens  for 
the  religious  IpsHdn*  irhirh  ihry  pirr,  nrd  the 
devotional  emotions  that  they  inspire.  When 
fiiey  fixed  liieir  ftaae  on  the  ataiff  hoet«  It 
"was  not  to  fLiul  human  destiny,  nor  to  fnrc- 
t.'ll  eclipses,  but  to  indulge  the  pions  aflec- 
ttona  of  their  heart,  or  to  leani  lessons  of 
divine  tnith  regar«Hnjr  God  and  man  (P?. 
3tiz.  1,  se^.j  Ixix.  34 ;  zcvi.  11;  cxxxvLT — 9. 
laa.  sL  96,  sef.).  What  fdeaa  respeet 
iag  the  physical  wnrM  th^y  did  j^ns^ocs, 
they  seem  to  have  borrowed  mostly  from 
oAer  nations ;  and  eertaiiily,  in  regard  to 
the  movemrTits  and  inflnences  of  the  hea- 
tenly  bodies,  they  had  no  conceptions  of 
native  growth  bat  aneh  as  were  eonneeted 
with  religion  and  jiioty.  On  the  snbjtf  t  df 
astronomy  (G.  science  which  teaches  tite 
knoB  of  IM  sfara),  tfierefore,  we  may  ezpeot 
to  find  III)  dcta'l*  d  ?iystein,  but  only  such 
scattered  notices  or  undcitigucd  implications 
aa  might  spontaneously  flow  tnm  a  wrilei't 
pen  under  tlie  unrfroj^nisod  impulae  of 
popular  and  prevalent  inipressions. 

Though  the  observation  and  some  eooae 
qnont  knowh-ilfc  nf  the  starry  h(>av<'nH  clia 
racterise  the  earliest  ages  and  the  hrst  stales 
of  eiWlisatioD,  yet  a  seientifle  aeqiiaintaaee 
rrith  a-tronomy  has  ht^  n  attuint-d  only 
Within  the  last  few  centuries.  The  ideas 
gvnerally  which  were  entertained  by  the 

ancrrnts  witg  «ri\rctdy  more  than  i^morancfs 
in  the  shape,  and  with  the  pretence,  of  kuuw> 
ledge.  Where  nearly  all  was  error,  dif- 
ferences of  degree  wero  of  Hiniill  a  •  ■  vnit. 
Accordingly,  tlie  Hebrews,  ^ho  were  a  2>mc< 
tieal  not  a  aeientifte  people,  were  hardly 
morp  iguonmt  of  the  Irnc  ron>titntinn  of 
the  heavens  than  the  most  di.itingul9hed 
Of  ancient  phitoaopheni.  Botthebroad  eon< 
trast  tlint  exists  betwern  ihcir  I'oncnptiftns 
on  astronomical  subjects,  and  those  views 
whieh  modem  aeienee  has  established,  nay 
he  of  no  small  scn-icc  in  shnwint,'  thnt  the 
Biblical  writers  participated  on  purely  phy- 
aieal  snbjeeta  in  the  general  ideas  of  their 
dny,  —  hud  no  spcciiil  ilUuninalion  (rranfrd 
them,  and,  conseiiuently,  have  no  scieotilic 
■eerela  to  disclose.  The  aim  of  revaiadon 
Wjis  not  to  ftntifipnt«>  the  rr*nlts  of  hrinian 
discovery;  to  have  done  wliicb  wouUt  have 
been  a  msserviee  to  manhind  by  preventing 
indiiRtjy  nnd  rrsrarch  ;  hut  to  make  known 
certaiu  great  fundamental  religious  truths, 


to  exhibit  their  worth  in  a  long  train  of 
moral  discipline,  and  to  supply  the  human 
mind  by  artoal  ftets  wiOi  needfhl  atimnlas, 
impnhp,  and  gnidiun  •■. 

Amon^  the  great  truths  needful  to  be  known 
to  man,a9the  sole  foiradationfor  religion,  was 
flii^-,  that  th>»  world  sprang  from  tht-  will  of 
a  creating  Intelligence.  Accordingly,  tho 
book  of  Genesis  opens  with  a  dedaratiott 
^vliii  h  is  the  basis  ut  onci.'  of  tdl  tnio  rtli- 
giou  and  all  soimd  plUlosophy,  namely,  'In 
die  beginning  Ood  created  l)ie  heaven  and 
the  eartli.'  'The  hiavcn  mid  tlie  earth* 
constituted  the  universe  to  the  writer*  Be- 
serving  the  tatter  Ibr  a  separate  treatment, 
hhidl  hcrt'  briefiy  ^t■t  forth  llic  views  en- 
tertained by  iJ^e  Biblical  authorities  respect> 
ing  the  ftmner.  The  heavens  were  ImM  tn 
he  fvt>rlustincr; — 

*  He  bath  stablisbed  them  for  ever  and  ever  % 
He  batb  made  a  deerse  wbkb  shall  not  ra*^  ' 

(Pa.  cxlviil  «  ) 

It  was  conceived  to  be  '  a  paved  ivdrk  of 
sapphire  atone*  (Gxod.  xxiv.  10),  as  a  bright 

solid  iinnament  ♦•ipnnding  on  dl  si<h;a 
above  the  earth  (Oen.  i.  6.  Dan.  xii.  3J, 
dividing  Uie  waters  into  two  portion«'— -ono 
nhovf  und  henrnth  it^df;   vi-htrh  fir- 

matiH  nt,  at  lca»t  at  a  later  peiiod,  was 
thoti(fht  to  extend  upwards  into  several 
vaulted  ranoi>ic^.  to  fnnn  heaven  on 

heavens  even  to  the  number,  at  least  of  llirea 
(Amos  he  6.  2  Cor.  xii.  %\,  The  Hebtew 
rof»t,  rrndrrrd  A>rfrfT,*ff(  w^  hn^  its  nnuniv.g 
from  the  smelting  of  metals,  and  gives  the 
idea  thai  the  earliest  eoueeption  of  tbo 
ht'nven  was  that  of  n  -~prTi("^  of  '  thorpal  brass, 
poured  iurUi  so  as  to  form  the  vaulted  ahj 
(Job  xxxvii.  18.)  Ilenre  in  Prov.  iii.  19,  Jeho- 
vah is  said  to  hnvo  •cstnbli«.hf-d  the  li».'aveus ;* 
a  view  whicii  was  reiulfred  the  more  ueed- 
ftil  and  acceptable,  because  the  convex  or 
rifsprr  part  of  '  thi^  fimi  .'-.■t'  vanM  vr.is  the 
relesttal  imvcincut  where  was  tlie  lltroue  of 
Ood,  near  and  around  which  dwelt  and 
•worchii»p''d  the  celet^tial  birrnrfhy.  This 
firmament,  benring  the  sun  and  ruoon,  ia 
sustained  at  Its  opposite  extremities  by  two 
brazen  mnuntnius  whieh  net  as  pillar^  (Job 
xxvi.  11.  Zech.  vi.  1.  2  Sam.  xxii.  b).  So 
the  eaily  Greek  poet  Hesiod  :  — 

*  Atla«,  so  I)."»r<l  n<'rf>>-i' y  ni  i!.-i(ns. 

Groat  the  jjonderoua  M\ait  ot  »tara  vustaloa.' 

The  firmament  Is  aometimet  reprearnteA 

rnthrr  a  tabernacle  and  a  tent,  in  whieh 
dwells  tho  sun,  which,  coming  in  the  morn- 
ing oat  of  his  bed-chamber,  eireles  round 
from  oT'O  end  of  the  heaven  to  the  oth-  r, 
nothing  being  hid  from  tlie  heat  therof 
(Pe.  xix.  4,  trq. ;  Hab.  iii.  11).  A  gate  and 
door*  in  the  firninrnrut  give  apa<*«-ai;f  to  tho 
regions  above  ((ien.xxviii.  12,w9.Ps.Uxviii. 
88 1.  In  the  heaven  was  the  sound  of  tibnn- 
df  r.  whif  li  wa^  (hf>  voir^  of  God,  and  it  re- 
verberated down  to  earth  (Ps.  Ixjtvii.  Id, 
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Job  xrrril.  1 — Tj);  and  the  Iiphlnin}?(appro- 
priat«ly  colled  *  breaker-llii-oiigh  '),  bivHkinjf 
through  this  solid  sky,  li^jhtnni'd  the  wurld 
(Job  xxxviii.  'Z')).  The  clouds  covering 
Uic  finnament  held  the  rain  as  in  a  reser- 
voir, which  was  shi'd  down  on  earlli  as  if 
from  large  leathern  bottles,  and  by  canals 
or  water  courses  (Job  xxxviii.  2^,  .'i7.  Ps. 
IxxTii.  17);  soinetiuics  tliroiigh  vrindows 
opened  expressly  for  the  purpose  (Gen. 
vii.  11).  That  a  portion  of  these  represen- 
tations must  be  taken  as  a  poetic  clutliing 
of  physical  tn  t  is  appear ■<  from  the  fact, 
thai  the  Psaluiist  gives  to  llie  rising  sun 
wings  to  denote  the  tleetness  with  which  its 
be&ins  overspread  the  earth  (I's.  cxxxix  9), 
and  speaks  of  the  sun's  opening;  liis  eyelids 
in  rising  from  his  bed  (Job  iii.  [)). 

The  stars  were  distinct  solid  bodies,  called 
forth  every  night  by  the  Almijrlity,  who, 
sitting  upon  the  circle  of  the  heavens,  and 
stretching  them  out  as  a  curtain  and  as  a 
tent  to  dwell  in,  brought  out  the  numerous  host 
of  heaven,  and  ralle<l  them  all  by  name,  innu- 
merable though  tliey  were  (Isa.  xl.  22,  20. 
Ps.  civ.  2.  Gen.  xv.  .">).  Some  idea  seems 
to  have  prevailed  that  the  stars  were  living 
beings,  sous  of  God,  which  may  have  been 
the  germ  of  the  heavenly  host  in  the  sense 
of  a  celestial  hierarchy  (Job  i.  0 ;  xxv.  5 ; 
xxxviiL  7.  Isa.xlv.  1-2).  Hence  a  divine 
court,  Jehovah  sitting  on  his  tlirune,  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven  standing  on  his  right 
baml  and  on  his  left  (2  Chron.  xviiL  18); 
and  the  Almighty  is  therefore  termed 'Je- 
buvah  of  hosts.' 

The  Hebrews,  even  in  patriarchal  times, 
were  acquainted  with  certain  of  the  les- 
ser heavenly  bodies.  Job  ppeaks  (ix.  0) 
of  Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades.  The 
heavens  wonid  naturally  attract  the  attention 
of  these  early  tenants  of  the  eartli,  especially 
in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  tlie  rather  because, 
fts  fdiepherds,  they  passed  much  of  their 
time  in  tJie  open  air,  watching  their  flocks 
bj  night  as  well  as  by  day.  While  engaged 
in  the  musings  to  which  such  a  posi- 
tion wotUd  naturally  give  rise,  tliey  would, 
under  the  influence  of  a  creative  imagina- 
tion, easily  be  led  to  form  tlie  stars  first  into 
groups,  and  tlien  into  tltc  shapes  of  animals. 
Uene«  arose  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The 
word  which,  in  the  common  version,  is  ren- 
dered Arcturus  meiuis,  probably,  tlie  Great 
Bear.  The  sons  of  Arcturus  (Job  xxxviii. 32) 
are  the  stars  that  accompany  it,  now  called 

•  the  tail  of  the  bear.'  Herder  renders  tlio 
words  in  the  passage  last  referred  tc  — 

*  Lead  forth  the  bear  with  her  young.'  The 
paaaage  speaks  of  the  consudluiiou  as  con- 
ducted round  and  round  tlie  pole  as  by 
•orae  unseen  hand,  like  a  mother  with  her 
cliildren.  God  is  made  to  a])peul  to  this 
phenomenon  as  a  mnnifestution  of  his  nin- 
jesty  and  powvr,  and  as  far  above  the  skill 
of  man.    Wiio  overlooked  on  tliat  beautiful 


cMUHtellation,  and  marked  its  regular  revo- 
lutions, witliout  feeling  that  its  position 
and  uiovemeuts  were  such  as  the  Almighty 
Creator  only  could  produce? 

Orion  wa»  a  constellation  wliich  was  con- 
ceiveil  of  as  a  mighty  and  impious  giant 
bound  upon  tlic  sky:  hence  the  expression, 
'Canst  tliou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?' 
(Job  xxxviii.  31).  According  to  eastern  tra- 
dition, this  giant  was  Nimrod,  the  founder 
of  Babylon.  By  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
about  two  tliousond  stars  have  been  seen  in 
this  constellation  ;  and,  in  what  is  termed 
'  the  sword  of  Orion,'  tliere  is  a  nebula, 
almuht  visible  to  tJie  naked  eye,  which  is  com- 
puted to  exceed  the  suti  in  size  two  tril- 
lions two  hundred  tliousand  billion  times. 
Surely,  if  Job  found  in  tlie  starry  heavena 
evidence  for  the  power,  providence,  and 
majesty  of  God,  we  have  incomparably 
greater  reasons  for  so  doing  with  the  sub- 
lime views  which  astronomy  has  in  our  tim« 
laid  open. 

The  Hebrew  word  rendered  Pleiades, 
denotes  a  cluster.  The  name  is  given  to  the 
cluster  of  stars  in  the  neck  of  the  constel- 
lation Taurus,  of  which  six  or  seven  may 
be  seen  by  tlie  naked  eye ;  but  as  many  as 
two  hundred  have  been  counted  by  the  aid 
of  a  telescojw. 

The  moniing  star  was  known  (Isa.  xiv. 
12.  Rev.  ii.  2h).    In  Job  xxvi.  13,  is  men- 
tioned 'tlie  crooked  serpent;'  llie  Dragon 
is  still  one  of  the  constellations;  it  hcs  be- 
tween the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear,  sprea^J- 
tng  itself,  as  it  were,  in  windings  across 
the  hcvens.   The  Zodiac  is  also  mentioned 
in  Job  xxxviii.  32,  under  a  name  which  sig- 
nifies dwelling-places  or  lodgings,  because 
in  tliem  the  sun  appears  to  dwell  one  after 
another.    Of  tlie  separate  signs,  only  one  is 
mentioned,  namely,  tlie  Twins  (Acts  xxviii. 
11),  by  the  terms  '  Castor  and  Pollux.'  *  Tho 
chambers  of  the  soulli,'  in  Job  ix.  9,  may 
indicate  the  stars  hidden  in  the  southern 
hemisphere,  or  rather  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, in  the  dark  recesses  of  (he  soudi.  In 
Job  xxxviii.  33,  Jehovah   asks,  '  Knowest 
thou  tlie  ordinances  of  heaven?'    We  are 
apt,  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy  which 
we  now  possess,  to  tliink  tliat  Job's  know- 
ledge was  m«)st  insigniiicant,  even  when  it 
was  true.    And,  certainly,  our  acquaintance 
with  these  *  ordinances*  is  suflii-ieully  great 
and  accurate  to  foster  witliin  us  the  most 
deeply-felt  piety;  but,  after  all  tliat  Tycho 
Brulid,  Kepler,  Newton,  and   others  have 
taught,  we  have  lenrnlto  small  purpose,  if  we 
are  not  convinced  that  what  we  know  is,  rela- 
tively to  what  remains  (o  be  learnt,  only  little 
more  tlian  was  kni>wn  to  tlie  patriarchs  of 
ohl.    And  tliose  wJio  condemn  the  Bible, 
becuusc  it  does  not  teach  as  much  as  the 
Merniiiqiie  Celeste  of  La  Place,  in  eflect 
condemn  that  work  it.self,  which,  tliern  is- 
every  reason  to  believe,  will,  in  process  of 
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tiin*,  hare  to  give  pl(ic«  to  raorc  comprelieii- 
•ive  as  w^ll  as  more  exart  views  of  Ui0 
vmst  and  immeasurable  nui  verse  of  God.  A. 
work  which  sets  forth  th.^  lii/ln  st  trnth  r>f 
its  age— especially  if,  hke  tin-  liiblo,  it  applies 
that  truth  to  the  great  purposes  of  religioHf 
win  bft  r»'g(ir(l<Ml  by  all  wisflv  jmk'ingraen  — 
as  *  a  pcurl  uf  great  price,'  and  '  a  possession 
for  ever,'  notwithstanding  aaj  ebangec  which 
ma;  he  broni^lit  1>y  the  con<ttaut  advanemof 
a  ceaselessly  progressive  ciTilisation. 

About  A.D.  IbOO,  Coperniotis had  Mtiafied 
hinist'lf  Uiat  the  sun  U  tb"  r^ntrp  of  the 
aolar  system.  lu  lUlo,  <».iiilcu,  having  in- 
vented a  telescope,  disr(>verf>(l  Jupiter's  satd* 
litcs,  aud  llio  moon-like  ii!m-i»  ^  of  Vt-nti!?. 
These  discoveries  supphrd  a4i<luiMii>kl  nri^'u- 
ments  for  the  Initb  of  the  Copemifmi  svi,- 
tem.  This  )«ystem  Gftl'V  -  f]f-f>'<v\^i]  in  Jii.s 
writings,  which  were,  on  that  tirccMiui,  con- 
demned  as  heretical  by  the  Inqtiisitiou,  who, 
on  the  p^Dfralty  rorf-iArd  opinion  that  tJie 
Scripture  taught  tliat  the  earth,  a  stalirmMry 
bofljt  waa  the  centre  of  tba  world,  accounted 
tiia  n«W  opinion*;  to  be  contradicted  by.  htkI 
lUMtQe  to,  the  Bible.  There  tlms  appenred 
to  exist  a  oontrarietf  1)etween  Scriptnre  and 
Bcience.  This  contrRrioiy  hm  b*vn  mft  hj 
drawing  a  distinction  between  religiouit  mul 
physici^  tsnett.  The  former  it  ia  the  object 
of  the  Bible  to  teach.  In  tb  •  f-r-.-i  of  the 
latter,  it  merely  reproducer  ^vluvt  m  any  p«>< 
vlod  it  ftildt  preValent.  'On  this  point,' 
aays  Pmffssor  Whewell,  — '  Iiidicution'?  of  a 
Creator,'  p.  h, — 'it  is  reasonably  held  that  tlie 
phnaea  whieh  are  found  in  Beriptnre  f«> 
epectinqi  astronomical  facts  are  not  to  be 
made  use  of  to  guide  oar  scientific  opinions: 
Ibey  may  he  enpposed  to  anawer  their  end  if 
they  fall  in  with  common  notions,  and  are 
thus  elfectualiy  snbscrvient  to  the  moral  and 
leli^oue  import  of  revelation. 

*  n.c  mrnning  wliirh  any  ^feneration  pnts 
upon  the  phrases  of  bcripture,  depends,  more 
than  ia  at  flrM  supposed,  npos  the  leeeived 
l^liilosopliy  of  the  tim^*.  Ilencp,  while  mrn 
ftna^e  that  they  are  contending  for  revela- 
tion, th^  eve  fat  fsel  oontendhKg  ibr  Oitta 
own  interpretation  r  f  rrvelation,  tmconsci- 
onalj  adapted  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
ratlondly  ptohable.  And  Am  new  interpre* 
tation  which  the  new  philo'?ophy  requires, 
and  wliich  i^pears  to  the  older  school  to  be 
a  fatal  tioleooe  done  to  the  authority  of 
reliK'  .  i  accepted  by  their  successors  with- 
out the  dangerous  resolta  wliich  were  appre> 
bended.  When  die  language  of  Seriptnre, 
invested  witb  If^;  ti  t  nv  auing,  has  become 

nili&r  to  men,  it  is  found  that  the  ideas 
wliieh  it  ealla  up  are  quite  as  reeoneOeable 
as  thefonru  r  nr.rs  were  with  the  soundest 
Kligious  views.  And  the  world  then  looks 
baek  widi  aurpriae  at  the  emr  of  those  who 
thought  that  the  essonrp  of  revelation  was 
involved  in  their  own  arbitrary  version  of 
MOM  eiAttenl  cireumttMiee.  At  the  pre- 


sent day,  we  ran  hardly  con^'piTr  how  rea- 
sonable men  should  have  imagined  that 
religiotts  reflections  on  the  stability  of  Ao 
earth,  nnd  the  bennty  of  tlie  bnTiinnries 
wiiich  revolve  round  it,  woold  be  inU^rfered 
with  by  its  being  aeknowledged,  that  thfai 
rest  and  motion  nrr  njip  irt nt  only.* 

ATIIALIAH  (H.  Unic  uj  the  Lord),  daugh- 
ter of  Ahah,  king  of  Israel,  and  of  Jeiahel, 
grand-daugbfrr  of  Oniri,  kiiif:^  of  Israel;  wife 
of  Joram,  kiug  of  Jiidah,  and  mother  of 
Ahii/iali,  king  of  Judah  (684,  A.C.).  8be 
u^^'tl  all  her  influence  in  favour  of  idolatry, 
towiirds  which  her  Tyrian  origin  may  have 
inelined  her;  showing  hen^  equally  de- 
prnred  with  her  nioiht  r.  took  parf  in 

the  iniquities  of  her  husband,  and  shecouo- 
e  1 1  e  d  her  son  to  do  wickedly.  On  her  aon'n 
death,  she  destroyed  the  seed  royal  of  the 
house  of  Judah,  thoogh  Uie  children  of  her 
own  son,  and  ao  usurped  the  throne.  Jottsh, 
b  cTt  '  f'r,  was  gavrd  from  her  fury,  and  con- 
fi.-aJed  ID  tlie  temple.  The  day  of  her  pu- 
nishment was  eoming.  Jehofada  had  not 
forf^otten  the  divine  promise  in  fnvnar  of  the 
posterity  of  David,  and  gradually  prepared 
an  insurreetionary  movement  agslust  tbo 
qnrpn.  Thi**  nt  length  broke  fortli  :  the 
young  king  was  proclaimed ;  when  AtiiaUah, 
aroused  and  alarmed  hy  the  shouting  of  the 
p(>nplp,  hnrriprl  into  thi^  temple  for  protec- 
tion, whence  she  was  dragged  ami  slain, 
after  a  nmirpatlon  of  six  years.  She  ia  tho 
only  frniali'  tlmf  reiTtifd  fn  .Tcm'?R!ntn.  Her 
wretched  end  alfords  an  instance  of  the  fa- 
iSKtf  of  erime.  waded  flirongh  blood 
to  a  thmnp,  frnm  whirh  she  va"  preripitaled 
by  the  indignant  enthusiasm  of  a  nation  in 
Ibvour  of  a  child.  The  efaaraeter  of  tfila 
*  wirkpd  woman'  has  been  well  drnwn  hy 
one  who  had  a  deep  inaight  into  the  hnman 
heart,  Baeine.  Her  death  was  the  signal 
for  n  '-r-  nr  ri  "'  jlrn  refnnnfttinii.  the  detniU 
of  whu'h  let  ut>  know  that  Baa)  had  a  temple 
even  in  Jernsalem.  Thia  unholy  plaee  was 
broken  down,  and  the  altars  and  images 
were  destroyed.  Mattan,  the  priest,  was 
•bo  idahk  befbre  the  siltara  (9  Kinga  vUL  30; 

xi.    2  rhron.  xxii.  xxiii.  xxivV 

ATHEISM  (G.  being  without  God)  ia  not 
•xpressly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures;  but 
the  idea  und  the  fact  are  fonnd  thorc  in  t. 
of  condemnation.  Thus  the  Ephesians,  be- 
fore their  eonveraion  to  Chflsl,  *  had  no  hope, 
and  were  without  God  in  thevorld'  ( Fph. 
tL  12);  words  in  which  the  fnlly,  the  evil 
eonsequences  of  atheiem,  and  atheism  itaelt 
ore  well  df^rrlbfil.  Aroordingly,  atheism  — 
agreeably  with  the  etyiuological  import  of 
the  word,  as  given  above  — ia  being  widMMit 
Ood,  the  absurdity  of  wbi^'b  i>  mnnife<«ted 
by  the  addition,  *  in  the  world,'  that  is.  *  in 
this  ayalem  of  erealed  order  and  beauty  ;* 
an(?  ibp  -sad  eoncrqnrnre*  nre,  to  rob  ni.in  of 
hope  both  in  this  state  and  the  next ;  to  uke 
llrom  him  tiic  ids*  of  porfeotioii}  to  nufee 
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nmn  liimMlf  the  highest  being,  and  so 
tif^  highest  moral,  aa  well  as  iutvUeciuul, 
model  iu  the  uuivercie.    buch  a  positiou  mid 
Midk  conaequences  boar  all  Utr  upp^'arance 
of  frdlj;  and  with  propriety,  iltcrefore,  does 
pialmi-t  affirm,  *  The  fool  hath  said  in 
Ilia  heart  there  is  no  God'  (Ps.  xiv.).  So 
gHMral,  if  we  may  not  even  say  universal, 
has  been  the  arkuowledgmeut  of  a  divine 
power,  that  in  generul  tt-rins  it  may  well  be 
felt  difficult  to  avuid  ascribing  utlici&ni,  if  nut 
to  a  natural  obliquity  of  the  intellect,  yet 
to  the  depravation  of  the  moral  feelings  (I's. 
xiT.2). 

Atheism,  then,  is  tlte  denial  of  Ood,  in 
what  8en:ie?  In  brief,  it  is  the  assertion 
that  the  oni verse  owes  its  origin  to  matter, 
and  not  to  mind.  Wliether  auy  intelligent 
bung  has  ever  procecd>'d  to  this  length,  — 
thai  is,  lias  been  a  real  atiiciut,  —  may  be 
doubted.  Men  often  deceive  themselves, 
btriog  di-'iSAti^'tied  with  common  representa- 
tions of  the  Dtity:  they  deny  these,  and, 
with  a  certain  vain  love  of  talking,  tliiuk 
tliey  deny  the  existence  of  G04I.  Tliisj  is 
that  praclicul  alhuisun,  of  which  we  fi-ur  there 
is  much  in  the  wtirhl ;  and  which,  as  it 
springs  from  an  empty  beiul  and  a  llippaut 
tongue,  ti'nda  to  kctp  llie  mind  and  heart  as 
poor  and  destitute  as  it  finds  them.  Besides 
■' '  '  is  also  a  speculative  ulheism, 
VI  I  1..  ,i  1.  . I L- respectable  iu  its  origin,  is 
scarcely  less  prvjudicinl  in  its  rcstilts.  Un« 
sble  to  form  any  saii  !  1       tion  of 

Go<l,  thinking  thut  all  1.  '  plions 

of  God  are  too  material,  and  so  untrue ;  and 
tiyiug  to  rise  and  carrv'  abroad  their  thoughts 
■o  aa  to  conceive  of  Gud  iu  a  lutuitkur  curre- 
•ponding  wiili  his  nature,  speculHlivc  atheists 
go  on^tiuiug  on  thoir  idcn.s  anrl  thiir  terms, 
till  at  Insl  tiiey  lind  tiioir  Deity  m  home  elhe- 
ical  essence,  diffused  throughout,  and  iden- 
tified with,  the  universe,  of  whicii  it  is  the 
livirtr  and  moving  power.  liifTusion  snd 
•  'ration,  in  regaird  to  tlie  same  oliject, 
I  <ii  time  iiiipof^oilile.    But  the 

1  .  .  I  .  a  necessorLly  implies  concen- 
tration. A  person  is  an  individual,  a  unit. 
Hence  llie  Scriptures  say,  God  *is  one.'  A 
diffused  Deity,  tlierefure,  so  ftir  as  tlie  diffu- 
sion seta  aside  personality,  is  no  God  at  all. 
This  system  is  generally  calli-d  pantheism  ; 
that  is,  all  G04I  —  God  is  all,  and  all  is  Gud. 
But,  if  all  is  God,  there  is  no  God ;  for  the 
very  idea  of  Gml  is  sr.T  •  distinct,  indi- 

TiduaJ — something  t  i.  u  apart  and  se- 
parate from  tlie  creation,  as  its  origin  and 
eanse.  I'antheism  approaches  also  to  na- 
ture-worship—  the  worsliip  of  the  boundless, 
fathomless,  light-covered  all,  iu  which  tlio 
Babylonians  and  other  ea.stem  nations  liad 
the  earliest  form  of  their  subseqiicutly  cor- 
rupted idolatry.  Men  must  and  will  indivi- 
diiMlisc  their  conception  of  divine  power; 
and  if  in  their  hpeculations  they  rest  not  in 
one  great  all-creating,  all -pervading,  and  all- 


sustaining  Mind,  they  will  pans  tmm  a 
drtuniy  paiiihei.im  to  a  teeming  and  de- 
basing polytheism. 

ATllKNS  (G.  the  city  of  Minerva,  she 
being  tlie  local  and  tutelary  divinity.)  was 
the  renowned  capital  of  ancient  Attica,  lying 
in  the  midst  of  Greece,  between  the  rivers 
Cephissus  and  Ilissus,  somewhat  inland,  on 
the  Soronic  Gidf.    It  possessed  tliree  har- 
bours, which,  in  its  most  flourishing  times, 
were  connected  widi  tlie  city  by  walls.  Its 
position  and  environments  matle  it  ver}*  fit 
for  tlie  purposes  either  of  war  or  commerce, 
in  both  of  which,  accordingly,  Athens  was 
distinguished,  being  feared  and  honoured 
by  sea  and  by  land.    The  native  endow- 
nionts  of  her  people,  tlicir  language,  their 
civil  freedom  luider  a  democrattcal  constitu- 
tion, contributed  to  tlie  celebrity  of  Athens, 
and  caused  it  to  gain  tlie  high  honour  of 
being  regarded  as  the  mother  city  of  all  the 
Grecian,  and  especially  of  the  classical  and 
Attic  culiure  of  llie  western  world.  Origi- 
nally Athens  was  governed  by  kings.  About 
one  tltuusund  years  before  Christ,  it  came 
under  the  guidance  of  archons.    Then  it, 
together  with  all  Greece,  fell  into  the  hands 
of   the    Macerlonian    power.  Antiochus 
Epiphuncs  is  thought  to  have  held  dominion 
over  it  for  a  short  time.    Finally  it  formed 
a  part  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  in  which 
condition  it  was  when  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  Scripture.    The  apostle  Paul,  having 
be^u  driven  fn>m  Thessalonica,  came  to 
Athens.    The  brief  notice  of  this  memoruble 
and  most  influential  visit  supplied  in  the 
Acts  (xvii.  10),  is  not  without  dilBculties, 
but  on  tliu  whole  agrees  strikingly  with 
what  is  otherwise  known  of  the  place 
(Arkopaous).    Thus  tlie  inhabitants  were 
notorious  for  tlieir  love  of  novelty.  Demos- 
tlieiies,  in  his  celebrated  oration,  De  Curvna, 
furnishes  striking  extuiplincatious  of  this 
appetite.   The  historian  Thucydides  (iii.  3n) 
describes  them  as  '  most  easdy  misled  by 
novelty.'    Equally  notorious  was  their  talka- 
tiveness.   Hence  tlie  sarcasm  of  Alexander, 
who  ordered,  as  two  of  the  most  diiflctdt 
things,  that  tlie  Lacedemonians  should  be- 
come slaves,  and  tlie  Athenians  learn  to  hold 
tlieir  tongues.    There  were  in  Athens  cci- 
tain  spots,  the  Greek  name  for  which  may  in 
English  be  rendered  chatterin<i  places,  where 
the  common  people  met  togeUier  to  hear, 
report,  and  discuss  the  news,  and  where 
even  the  most  trivial  circumstances  were 
eagerly  welcomed.    It  is  not  pecidiar  to  the 
Ailienians  to  love  or  to  discuss  new  things: 
the  peculiarity  consists  in  tliis,  —  that  the 
ap))etitc  was  so  large  and  morbid  as  to  at- 
tract universal  notice,  and  find  a  record  from 
many  a  pen.    The  Athenians  were  also  ac- 
couuted  very  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the 
gods.    Athens  was  crowded  with  tcmpl<^s. 
Pausanias  says,  that  lh»y  were  excessively 
given  to  veneration  for  diNine  things,  more 
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than  ntliors.  The  a]tar  to  die  unknown 
God,  to  which  Paul  alludes,  has  given  oora- 
sion  to  much  disrussiun.  It  ai)i>ear8.  Low- 
ever,  from  profajie  auihorilies,  tiiat  there 
were  altars  in  ancient  tiniea  in  Athen;*,  bear- 
ing tlie  words  'To  the  unknown  Goils;* 
and,  as  the  writers  who  givo  U8  this  iufor- 
mation  are  speaking  Lu  the  plural  number, 
it  it  very  likely  that  tht^e  altars  severally 


liad  the  inscription, '  To  thi*  unknown  Ood.' 
The  origin  of  such  altars  is  in  obscarity. 
Prubalily  iliey  may  have  arisen  from  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  g«Hl-honouhug  Alheuiana 
to  leave  no  possible  divinity  without  au  altar. 
Adroitly,  however,  and  with  great  eirect,  does 
I'aul  bcize  llie  r>pporlunitj'  of  proclaiming  to 
these  idolaters  the  only  true,  but  to  tiiem,  un- 
known Uod,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 


WEST  END  OF  THB  ACROPOLIS,  ATHENS. 


At  other  ancient  cities,  so  Athens  had,  on 
an  elevat<;d  spot,  —  where  hail  been  planted 
the  first  germ  of  its  social  life,  —  a  citailel, 
or  stronghuld,  termed  the  Acropolis.  In  re- 
lation to  Athens,  thift  is  still  a  very  interesting 
spot ;  for  it  bears  the  remains,  in  a  mutilated 
state,  of  three  temples,  besides  other  ruins. 
In  the  days  of  its  glory,  however,  the  Athe* 
nian  Acrupolis,  of  which  the  cut  gives  a  view 
as  if  it  were  restored,  comprised  objects  of 
the  deepest  interest  mid  coucernment  to  the 
minds  of  the  citiKens.  We  can  add  only  a 
few  particulars.  The  west  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis, which  alone  afforded  a  natural  ascent, 
was,  imder  the  dominion  of  Pericles,  fur- 
nished witli  a  Fipleudid  flight  of  titcps,  and 
adorned  with  the  Projiyla^a,  and  two  beauti- 
fiU  buildings,  one  on  each  of  its  sides.  The 
Propyltca,  built  of  Pentelican  marble,  was 
the  work  of  the  architect  Mnesicles,  who  em- 
ployed five  years  in  the  task.  Before  this 
edifice,  tliere  stood,  in  tlie  age  of  the  Ca'sars, 
two  equestrian  statues;  of  which  one  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Augtistus,  the  other  of 
Agrippa.  Before  its  southern  witig  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  •  Victory  without  wing**.' 
On  the  left  was  a  small  picture  gallery.  On 


the  highest  part  of  the  platform  of  the  Acro- 
polii>,  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the 
Propyhea,  stood  the  Parthenon,  of  white 
Pentelican  marble;  erected  under  the  care 
of  Callicratea,  Ictiuus,  and  Carpion,  and  de- 
corated witli  the  finest  sculptures  of  Phidias. 
North  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  ErectliKuni; 
a  complex  building  which  comprised  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  a  building  which 
was  properly  called  the  Erecthwum,  and  the 
Pandro.saMim.  This  sanctuary  held  the  holy 
olive  tree  of  Atlicne  (whence  Atliens)  or 
Minerva,  the  holy  salt-brook,  tlie  very  ancient 
wooden  image  of  Pallas  or  Minerva,  and 
other  sacred  things,  to  which  tlie  greatest 
reverence  was  paid :  it  was  tlie  scene  of  tlie 
oldest  and  most  sacred  recollections,  myths, 
and  cer«<monie8  of  the  Athenian  people.  We 
must  not  omit  to  mention  the  brazen  colossal 
statue  of  I'allas  Proinachos,  ma<le  by  Phidias, 
which  stood  between  the  l*ropylra  and  tlis 
Krectliaium ;  and  rose  so  high  above  all 
the  edifices,  that  tlic  plume  of  the  godilesa, 
and  the  point  of  her  spear,  could  be  seen  far 
out  on  tlie  sea.  The  Acropolis  was  more- 
over so  occupied  with  monuments  and 
statues,  that  it  is  wonderful  how  room  was 
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Ibond  for  them,  since  tlie  platforTii  wa>9  on  It 
1150  feet  from  soiitli-eabt  to  soutli-west,  wiUi 
a  breadth  tbat  did  uot  nmoh  exceed  .VKI  fret. 
Uow  much  was  centered  on  tliis  ^mall  wpot, 
of  which  Atliens  was.  justly  pntud  ;  but  which, 
haviug  no  tnie  rehgiuua  vitality,  perished  in 
a  few  centuries,  under  rhaut^es  con»-e(iuciU 
on  the  preaching  there,  and  at  ollu-r  places, 
of  the  '  babbler'  I'util,  whuiu  itji  rehned 
eitixens  could,  witli  all  their  love  of  novelty, 
barely  he&r  with  suitable  dccunun. 

From  the  year  Ir^l-l,  Athens  haa  been  the 
etpital  of  !  '  '  (jret-k  kingdom,  of  which 
Olbo  is  s  '.  i  !_ri.  By  tlie  aid  of  nteain, 
railways,  u.ud  oilier  European  appliances, 
Athena  is  now  undergoing  a  renovation 
•carcely  less  great  than  tlmt  whicli  was  com- 
Bienced  there  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 
by  the  Christian  apostle. 

ATONEMENT  {At-one-mmt ;  makmg  one, 
or  reconciling).  —  The  fundoineulol  iclea  is 
that  of  bringing  two  alienated  parties  into 
luumony.  I  his  is  effected  by  sixue  instru- 
aentality,  which  iustrunientality  is  the  ato- 
ning agency.  All  these  ideas  are  expressed 
in  these  lines  from  8hak<«pcr«\  which  show 
tfM  original  meaning  of  our  Eugli»h  word  : 

Led.  Is  there  division  'twixt  mv  lord  and  CamIo  ? 
I>et.  A  moat  nnbappy  onn  :  1  wouM  do  much 

T*  attorn  them,  for  the  lore  I  twor  to  Caaaio. 

Tyndal  has  applied  the  term  to  our  Lord. 
'Paul  saytli.  One  God,  one  Mediator  (that 
is  to  say,  a<lvocate,  intercessor,  or  an  atone' 
wtaker)  between  God  and  men.' 

The  scriptural  idea  of  atonement  mnst  be 
sought  originally  in  the  records  of  the  Old 
Testament  The  Hebrew  word,  in  its  radi- 
cal meaning,  signitieB  to  corlr  by  means  of 
$ome  substance  or  thimj :  for  instance,  tlie 
•rk  was  ordered  to  be  covered  with  pitch. 
But,  if  you  cover,  yon  oblitcratf,  destroy,  re- 
move.  Hence  tlie  term,  vhn\  used  of  man, 
intended  doing  some  act  by  which  sin  was 
covered  or  done  away  with  :  when  used  of 
Ood,  it  signified  to  blot  out,  to  forgive.  Ac- 
cordingly, atonement  is  tlie  means  by  which 
■Mn  obtains  of  God  remission  of  sins.  It 
Is,  in  other  words.  Goal's  method  of  pardon- 
In^  his  guilty  creatures,  and  so  receiving 
tbem  into  favour.  As  such,  it  is,  in  its  very 
essence,  an  expression  of  mercy,  not  wratli. 
It  is  a  divinely  originated  expedient,  by 
which  man  is  enabled  to  prove  his  repeu- 
tanoe,  and  God  is  pleaded  to  manifest  his 
grace.  The  idea  of  atonement  is  not  to  pa- 
eify,  but  to  cover,  and  so  to  pardon  sin. 
Further:  sin  it  is  which  alienates  man  from 
God.  '  Your  iniquities  have  separated  be- 
tween you  and  yotir  God '  ( Isa.  lix.  2).  This 
is  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture.  The 
fact  of  man's  alienation,  necessitates  atone- 
ment. Hence  God  appointed  means  by 
which  sin  should  be  covered  and  blotted 
out;  so  that,  the  intervening  obstacle  and 
iMMuMag  esnse  being  removed,  man  might 
be  restored  to  Goii  s  favour,  and,  being  at 


one  Willi  him,  might  perfect  holiiicss  aud 
enjoy  peace. 

Such  is  ilic  RiMUTiil  theorj*  of  revelation, 
conimenc»;d  under  the  patrihrrlial  dii^pensa- 
tiou,  carried  forward  and  eidargcd  by  Moses, 
and  couijileted  and  perfected  by  tJie  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  God's  dealings  witJi  man 
have  all  been  niediiitorial ;  and  their  great 
aim  has  been  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  make  tlie 
world  happy  by  making  it  holy.  The  sin 
offering  has  varied  according  to  the  moral 
and  spiritual  condition  of  each  separate 
age.  Now  it  was  of  the  fruit  of  the  ground, 
now  of  the  firstlings  of  the  flock.  At  anntlu  r 
time  it  uonhit>ted  of  a  jiorlion  of  most  of  tlie 
objects  used  in  the  sustenance  of  human 
life.  Finally,  it  was  the  death  of  Chri^t. 
But  whatever  the  offering,  regard  was  always 
had  to  the  condition  of  the  oUtrur,  to  consue- 
tudinary observances,  to  spiritual  progress, 
and  spiritual  impression  and  improvement : 
and  equally,  tlie  entire  system,  in  all  its 
stages,  was  an  expression  of  the  Divuic  good- 
ness, an  adaptation  to  human  weaknesses 
and  wants ;  designed  and  tilted  to  act  on  tlie 
human  soul,  and  so  to  reconcile  it  to  the  will 
of  God.  This  is  tlie  grand  leading  idea  of 
atonement  in  Scripture  ;  and,  if  any  facts  or 
words  occur  which  seem  to  imply  a  change 
on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  tliey  are  only  par- 
tial and  occasional;  by  no  means  essen- 
tial elements  of  the  system,  but  merely 
human  views  and  representations  of  a  great 
and  divine  instnmientality  for  the  salvation 
of  mankind.  The  careful  student  may  mark 
a  gradual  refinement  of  the  scriptural  doc- 
trine of  atonement,  suitable  to  the  progress 
of  mankind  in  intellect  and  morals.  Under 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  the  offering  was  of 
an  outward  and  material  kind,  which  was 
accepted  of  God  partly  for  it-sclf,  and  partly 
as  an  indication  of  the  disposition  of  each 
individual  offerer.  In  the  gospel  the  offer- 
ing is  the  voluntary  self-sacriHcc  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  of  '  a  lamb  without  spot  and  ble- 
mish," which  is  made  effectual  by  faith 
working  by  love  (Gal.  v.  6),  and  issuing  in 
holiness,  in  the  case  of  each  individual ;  in- 
asmuch as  such  faith  in  Christ  argues  tlio 
presence  of  a  bias  towards  divine  things, 
and  is  of  a  nature  to  operate  a  thorough 
change  in  the  soul;  so  that,  if  by  faith  any 
man  be  in  Christ,  lie  is  a  new  creature. 

We  have  intimated  Uiat  the  atonentent.**  of 
Scripture  were  divine.  This  requires  some 
explanation.  There  is  no  record  showing 
that  uHeriiigs  of  any  kind  originated  with 
God  in  primitive  times.  Primarily,  offerings 
had  their  origin  *m  tlie  port  of  man.  They 
are  t)ie  utterance  of  a  human  tlionght. 
They  grew  up  in  on  oriental  soil.  In  tlie 
Eost  a  sovereign  is  never  approached  witli- 
out  an  offering.  Hence  usage,  as  well  as 
gratitude  and  piety,  introduced  offerings  into 
religion.  But  what  arose  thus  naturally, 
bore  the  character  of  an  appropriate  expres. 
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•ion  of  man's  dependance  on,  and  homage 
towardB,  the  Almighty.  Accordingly,  that 
whiah  mtisted  as  a  practice  was  adopted  into 
Mosaism,  and  expanded  and  applied  to  the 
peculiar  circiun^taiices  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
pb.  This  divine  sanction,  however,  was  but 
provisional  and  temporary,  desigued  to  aid 
in  educating  the  mind  for  better  things  to 
•ome.  And  the  institution  was  well  fitted 
to  kaep  alive,  prominent  and  operative  in  the 
mind  of  the  Israelites,  t)ie  great  kiew  of 
«httj,  obedience,  and  holiness,  of  which  the 
entire  system  of  sacrifices  is  symbolical ;  for 
every  thing  in  it  tended  to  mnkt  the  worship- 
per feel  that  siit  was  hateful  in  the  sight  of 
Ood,  incompatible  with  hia  own  welfare  and 
peace,  and  that  holiness  vnu  w  die  badge, 
BO  the  aim  of  tlie  faithful  servant  of  the  Most 
High.  It  is  true  that  these  important  moral 
convictions  were,  under  tlie  firnt  disjiensa- 
tion,  somewhat  superticial,  and  wore  a  thick 
material  covering:  yet  were  they  also  as 
pure  and  spiritual  as  the  day  would  allow ; 
and  even  by  the  materiality  of  their  charac- 
ter, did  .they  possess  a  suitableness  for 
carrying  on  the  education  4:^  ft  race,  who, 
tboogh  superior  in  morals  to  other  nations, 
bad  not  passed  out  of  the  period  of  spritnal 
infancy.  Thus  did  the  law  prove  an  efB< 
cient  schoolmaster,  to  train  men  for  Christ. 

Chri.stianity,  as  developed  out  of  Judaism, 
naturally  partook  of  its  system  of  atonement 
Yet  does  it  deserve  especial  notice,  that  sacri- 
ficial Ideas  arc  rarely  found  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ  The  existence  of  sin  he  does  in- 
deed distinctly  recognise,  and  most  feelingly 
deplore.  The  necessity  of  reconciliation  to 
Ood,  so  that  we  may  become  one  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  he  incessantly  urges. 
But  the  means  which  he  sets  forth  are  moral 
•nd  spiritnal.  Love  is  the  great  power 
which  Jesus  leoommends  as  the  instnuneut 
by  which  man  may  be  brought  to  Go<l.  The 
central  idea  of  his  religion  is  the  idea  of  tl>e 
universal  Father.  The  conception  of  a  So- 
vereign which  Judaism  enshrined,  Jesus 
expanded  into  the  nobler,  and  more  attrac- 
tive, and  more  refining  conception  of  an 
infinitely  wise  and  immeasurably  good  Pa- 
rent With  such  an  idea,  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  a  system  of  satisfaction  are 
wholly  incompatible.  The  eeeeooe  of  the 
Saviour's  doctrine  i»  eoneentraled  in  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  which  thus  be- 
comes a  picture  of  the  divine  dealings  with 
man.  Here,  then,  yvtt  have,  die  eetttrel 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  so  that  beau  ideal  to 
wbioh  we  should  raise  our  conceptions,  and 
l»y  whose  light  we  shonld  try  the  spirits,  dis- 
criiniiiatin^f  the  divine  from  Uie  human  in 
the  scriptural  record,  in  order  that  so  we 
may  find  '  die  pe«ri  of  gnat  price,'  beeome 
RrquainK^d  with  Uie  mind  of  (khI,  iii!<l  eu- 
ipy  peaoe  and  n«t  in  tlio  broad  aud  sure 
itaottdetiom  of  ereHistius  tmtli. 

Wo  otteTt  dMtti  no  arhitntiy  ftssumptioiit 


but  a  truth  which  comes  ftom  the  very  eeti- 
tre  of  Christ's  soul,  when  we  declare,  that, 
as  the  goodness  of  the  Father  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  'the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,'  pro- 
claimed by  the  gospel;  so,  whatever  is  taught 
incompatible  with  this,  whether  by  man  or 
•ngcl,  by  Paid  or  by  ApoUos,  ran  have  but  a 
temporary  import,  roust  in  the  lapse  of  time 
be  liirown  ofl'  as  an  outer  oovering,  and  maj, 
nay,  will,  be  laid  aside  by  the  mind  as  soon 
as  it  is  perva<led  and  enlarged  by  the  grand 
and  ennobling  conception  of  the  divine  pa- 
ternity. Thus,  the  reader  vrill  see,  does 
Christianity,  as  taught  of  Christ,  throw  out 
from  its  own  essence  an  idea  which,  expand- 
ing into  a  ttystem  of  spiritual  truth,  is  fitted 
to  purify  and  elevate  the  church  as  in  the 
uinf-tecuth,  so  also  in  the  first  century. 
Here,  then,  does  Jesus  present  us  vrith  m 
standard  by  which  to  measure  Christian  doe-* 
trines,  and  a  touchstone  by  which  to  discri- 
minate  between  what  is  his  and  what  is 
man's — what  is  from  above  and  what  is 
fh>m  below. 

Wliile,  however,  it  is  declared  that  saeri- 
ficial  language  is  found  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  it  does  not  follow  that  this 
language  is  necessarily  the  expression  of 
sacrificial  ideas.  Terms  last  in  a  tongue 
hmg  after  the  realities  which  they  at  first 
represented  have  passed  away.  Even  to  the 
present  day  we  speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and 
setting.  Error  can  give  to  words  a  vitality 
which  it  cannot  impart  to  ideas.  And,  before 
we  conclude  that  sacrificial  doctrines  are 
tao^t  by  Paalf  we  must  be  satisfied  that  he 
does  more  than  nse  a  current  phraseology 
derived  from  a  system  which  Christianity 
fldfiUed,  and  so  put  to  an  end. 

But  one  thing  is  very  dear,  namely,  that 
no  one  more  than  Paul  magnified  the  grace 
of  God  as  the  source  and  the  efficient  cause 
of  human  redemptum.  Paul  taught,  as  did 
John, — only  in  somewhat  different  tonis, — 
that  as  '  God  is  love,'  so  *  in  tliis  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  us,  beoftaeo 
that  Ood  sent  his  only-begotten  Son  iaio  lihe 
world  that  we  might  live  through  him'  ( 1  John 
iv.  8,  9).  This  gr»at  scriptural  truth,  whiok 
has  on  its  behalf  the  three-fold  testhnony  of 
Jesus  (hia  word  is  itself  snfricitnt),  of  Paul, 
and  of  John,  will  avail  to  throw  off  whatever 
uncongenial  elements  may  at  any  time  hap- 
pen to  gather  around  it  and  eventually  bring 
•U  disciples  of  Christ  to  acknowledge  thu 
die  lovo  of  God  end  the  tove  of  maoi  era  dko 
grand  essentials  of  the  gos]>cI. 

\\c  have  here  aimed  at  nothing  more  thaa 
briefly  to  lay  down  general  ecrivtural  prin- 
ciples in  the  assumncc,  gatheird  from  (  ur 
own  experience,  that  he  who  thoroughly^ 
enters  Into  these  views  will  find  no  •erioue* 
dilliruhies,  cither  in  tlie  cxiji'sition  of  par- 
ticular passages  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  inter- 
pretalion  of  G<id's  genend  pvovidsAce,  or  io 
tlie  leading  and  de^'oat  twproremebl  of  Ub 
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<nm  lot  in  life  ami  his  own  opporfuniiifR. 
*God  to  loTed  die  world  Uiat  Ije  gaTv  his 
oaly  begotten  Son,  tiim  wluisoever  brlieveth 
in  him  should  notperish,  but  have  trverlat-l- 
ing  lifr*  (John  iii.  Hi). 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  (H.  day  of 
^itmemtenU),  an  annual  festival  of  universal 
d«ansing  among  the  Israelites,  which  begun 
on  the  eTening  before  the  tenth  day  of  tlie 
Mventh  month  (Tii<ri),  and  lasted  to  the 
•rafting of  the  same  tenth  day.  It  took  place, 
ihtntottf  nine  days  after  tlie  Fnast  of  Trnm- 
ptta,  and  five  days  before  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bemadefl.  Its  occurrence  in  the  seventh 
month,  and  its  name,  Sabbath  of  SabbatJis, 
that  is,  the  g^at  Sabbath,  show  tlint  this  in- 
■titation  made  a  part  of  the  Judaical  Sab- 
baxh  system ;  on  which  account  tlie  two  great 
festirals,  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  year 
of  Jubilee,  opened  with  the  Sabbath  of  Atone> 
ment.  As  a  Sabbath,  the  day  was  to  be  kept 
free  from  all  manner  of  work,  both  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  strangers  resi- 
dent among  them.  But  tlie  dibtiuguiHhing 
peculiarity  of  the  day  was,  tliat  it  was  a 
season  of  annual  purldcation,  releasing  the 
Jewish  people  from  all  lapses,  omissions, 
and  sins,  into  which  they  might  have  fallen 
during  the  ypar.  The  particularity  witli 
which  the  observances  of  the  day  are  laid 
down  (Lev.  xri. ;  xxiii.  20 — 32.  Numb, 
xxix.  7 — II),  proves  the  importance  that 
was  attached  tu  llie  institution,  fur  which 
xeason  it  is  termed  *  the  day,'  *  the  great  day ; ' 
and,  as  fasting  was  reijuired  among  its 
nsageSfit  is  denominated  'tlie  fu.st'  ^Acts 
xxviL  9.  Isa.  Iviii.  3.  Ps.  xxxv.  13).  The 
word  r- '  .  1  i  mI  '  fast '  denotes,  in  the  original, 
kvmiJ  /  5om/,  asthe  sealof  the  affections, 

of  which,  humihation  the  fust  was  tlie  out- 
ward means  and  token :  the  day  was  there- 
fore ouc  of  general  moral  review,  of  contri- 
tion, and  self-abasement  before  Jehovah  ;  a 
day  of  sorrow  and  mourning;  but  also,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  aloncuient  then 
made,  a  day  of  deliverance,  joy,  and  peace. 

The  puriiication  was  universal,  beginning 
with  tlie  high  priest,  and  descending  to  tlie 
fomiture  of  the  tabernacle.  Hence  tlie  idea 
of  sin  mil-'  '  •  be  enlarged  beyoud  its  ordi- 
nary coii^  i:iion.  In  Mo^aism  ritual 
oaelranness  bore  the  name,  as  well  as  moral 
defilement.  The  universality  of  tlie  cleans- 
ing had  a  high  spiritual  ijuport,  betokening 
that  there  is  nothing  in  creation  holy  but 
God ;  thus  raising  man's  idea  of  llie  Creator, 
and  making  that  idea  hallowing  to  the  himian 
■ouL  The  puriiication  did  not  omit  Uio 
priests,  and  so  brought  them  into  tlie  same 
class  of  sinners  with  their  fellow-niau,  anJ 
aided  to  counteract  any  vain  notion  of  self- 
importance  and  self-righteousness  which 
their  position  might  otherwise  engender. 
The  ritea  of  cleansing  began  with  tlic  priests, 
thns  intimating  tliat  it  is  with  holy  hands 
and  •  purified  heart  that  God's  work  was  to  be 


undertaken.     The  moral  import  of  these 
obbervances  in  general  cannot  be  mistaken. 
If  the  cft'i't  t  eorrcspfnided  ouly  in  pnrt  witJi 
the  orif^iiiHl  design  and  tendency,  tlie  same 
may  be  baid  of  Christianity  itself.    But  the 
language  of  the  proplicts  clearly  shows,  that 
the  moral  signitUaiiee  of  tlie  entire  ritual 
waf  its  divine  element:  tnwnnls  a  full  con- 
cepiiun  of  which  llie  chief  niindn  of  the 
nation  nia<ie  rapid  piogre!«s,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  held  forth  their  li}<ht  to  the  whole  of 
the  people  (Na.  Iviii.  I's.  1).    Nor  must  it 
be  forgotten  that  Judaism  eventually  gave  rise 
and  place  to  Christianity, —  the  most  cere- 
monial to  the  mobt  purely  spiritual  religion 
upou  earth.    Moseti  and  Chriht  are  at  ilie 
head  of  two  very  dissimilar  cycles  of  iliviue 
revelation;  yet  llie  lirst  was  the  haibingnr 
of  llie  second  ;  such  is  the  ctmnection  an«l 
such  is  the  tinity  that  prevail  in  the  di»pen- 
sations  of  Providence. 

Ah  no  other  nation  had  for  its  funda- 
meutid  iilca  and  aim  'Holiness  toJelioMdt' 
(F.xod.  xxviii.  3('(),  so,  amid  all  the  religions 
observances  of  the  w«)rld,  there  is  none  that 
corresponds  with  the  ilay  of  atoneiuent 
Some  resemblance  to  it  may  \ui  found  in  the 
lianiadan  of  the  Mohammedans,  which,  how- 
ever, most  probably  imitated  the  Jewi.->h 
festival.  At  a  less  distance  lies  the  Hintlou 
Sondrajonon  ^Priesdey's  *  Comparison*)  ; 
most  remote  are  the  Supplicatiunes  of  the 
ancient  Koinans. 

AUGUSTUS  (L.  honourable  and  invio- 
lable), the  title  of  honour  by  which  is  gene- 
rally described  in  hiatorr,  Caius  Julius 
Cttsar  Octavius  or  Oclaviauus,  of  the  family 
of  tlie  Uctavii,  son  of  the  prtetor  Caius 
Octavius,  adopted  son  and  sole  heir  of  his 
great  uncle,  the  well-known  warrior  aud 
writer,  Caius  Julius  Ctesar,  whose  name 
Augusras,  according  to  custom,  added  to  his 
own.  He  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of 
Cicero  and  Antony,  091,  U.C;  02,  A.C. 
After  the  assassination  of  Jidius  Ctesar  by 
Brutus  and  his  associates  (44,  A.C),  he 
united  hunself  with  Marc  Antony  and  Le- 
piilus  to  make  war  on  the  slayers  of  his  rela- 
tive. The  three  soon  disagreed.  Augustus 
gained  (31,  A.C.)  a  final  victory  in  the  sea- 
light  at  Actium  on  the  Ambracias  Sinus,  on 
the  western  side  of  Northern  Greece ;  and 
thns  having  set  aside  competitors,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  take  possession  of  the  universal 
empire,  which  Rome  had  ready  to  give  to  the 
final  victor.  Retaining  the  old  republican 
forms,  the  senate  (j'ib,  U.A.)  handed  over 
the  state  to  the  hands  of  a  monaroli,  under 
tlie  military  title  of  imperalor  (commander) : 
whence  our  word  emperor.  Augustus  was 
also  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Cduar,  in 
honour  of  his  uncle.  Year  by  year  the 
senate  and  himself  played  at  the  game  of 
preserving  the  substance  of  a  despotism 
under  the  shadow  of  republican  forms;  the 
emperor  laying  down  his  authority,  and  the 
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•eiuto  entreating  him  to  raaame  it.  Tht 
title  Avgtutttt  wm  eonliemcl  on  him  \ij  die 
tffnettt  as  an  honouraMc  ilesigiintion,  and 
has  apecial  allusion  to  tlie  sacred  character 
of  the  emperor  in  his  capacity  of  the  national 
chief  priest.  I.il)>>rality  towards  the  army, 
moderation  towards  the  senate,  skill  aud 
mildness  in  <he  management  of  die  people, 
patronage  of  the  arts,  aud  respectable  powers 
of  mind*  secured  Augustus  in  possession  of 
ti^e  goTemmeni  for  a  period  of  tottf'tom 
years,  and  enabled  him  to  found  the  greati^st 
military  dominion  that  was  ever  known.  He 
died  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  ago,  767 
after  the  foimdatioa  of  Rome,  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  vulgar  era)  fourteen  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  at  Nola,  in  Campania. 

Herod,  who  had  taken  sides  with  Antony, 
was,  of  course,  implicated  in  the  defeat  which 
tiu  latter  underwent  at  Aetiom:  ho  was, 
however,  received  by  Augustus  into  favour, 
H^o  gave  him  the  title  of  King  of  the  Jews,' 
tnd  nilarged  bis  dominions.  He  also  raised 
Herod's  brother  to  the  dignity  of  tetrarch. 
As  an  expression  of  his  gratitude,  Herod 
built,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  a  marble  tem- 


ple  not  far  from  the  fountains  of  the  JoMnn, 
and  showed,  tfirongfaont  his  Hfe,  the  greatest 
deference  to  the  iraperiftl  will.  After  Herod's 
death,  Augustus  divided  his  dominions, 
agreeably  to  die  testament  of  the  deceased 
mouarrh,  among  liis  t0llS,bnt  saw  himself 
compelled  to  banish  ono  of  them,  namely,* 
Arehelans,  when  he  attached  that  prince's 
territory  of  Judea  and  Samaria  to  the  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Syria.  The  liberal  acts  of  Augustas 
towards  lUiod  and  die  Jews  arose  from  no 
ft  elin<,'  of  leipeet  for  tliat  people,  but  from 
consitlerationa  of  policy,  and  a  certain  kind 
of  ftiToorable  ragaid  towards  Herod  per- 
sonally. 

AVOUCH  (L.  to  claim),  an  old  form  of 
oar  masl  wnrd  avow,  to  own,  or  take  to  onc's- 
ulf,  in  which  sense  tlie  term  is  used  in 
DeuL  xxvi.  17, 18,  *  Thou  hast  avouched  the 
Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God ; '  '  aud  the 
Lord  hath  avouohed  thee  this  day  to  be  his 
peculiar  people.'  The  Hebrew  word  is  dio 
same  as  that  which  is  rendered  *say.'  — 
8hak0if«ie  dun  una  die  fiord 

*  If  the  dnke  svooflh  the  jMties  of  yow  ditffa^' 


BAA  I 

BAAL  (H.  Lord)  was  die  moat  pepolar, 

if  not  the  supreme,  male-divinity  of  the  Ca- 
naanitiah  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  the  Babylonians.  The  namo 
Baal,  intended  to  denote  the  lord  or  matter 
etf  the  world,  was  applied  to  the  stm  as  the 
great  celestial  influence;  and,  conslAered 
as  the  male  deity,  Baal  represented  the 
fructifying  power  of  nature,  in  contradistinc- 
tion from  the  passive  and  bearing  power 
whieh  was  recognised  in  the  nwm  under 
the  appellation  of  Astarte.  The  service  of 
Baal  was  therefore  a  corrupted  form  of 
nature-worship,  or  the  worship  of  natural 
objects,  to  which  the  East  so  readily,  so 
widely,  aud  so  thoroughly  yielded,  in  eon- 
aequenoe  of  the  splendour  in  which  the  liea- 
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▼enly  bodies  diere  appear,  and  Iho  dirafira- 

tive  proportions  into  which  miin  is  tliereby 
reduced.  Baal  was  the  protecting  divinity 
Off  die  Tyriana,  who  denominated  him  Mel- 
earth,  city-kin?.  Imni^cs  of  Baal  are  found 
on  coins,  on  which  he  is  eommonly  seen 
beardleaa.  hte  head  encircled  with  a  chaplet 
of  ivy,  cla<l  with  a  lion's  hi(le.  niul  bearing 
a  club ;  or  he  grasps  a  serpent,  whenoe  it 
may  be  diat  the  Oreehs  termed  him  Her- 
cules, Of  the  two  cuts  here  pivm,  llie 
smaller  deserves  special  notice.  It  is  takea 
from  ft  coin  found  in  die  Tyriaa  Island 
Cosyra.  Its  style  shows  its  an tiijuity,  while 
the  inflneoce  of  Gteeian  art  is  visible  in  th% 
impression  from  dtt  larger  eom. 
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The  Phoenicians  extended  the  worship  of 
BmI  co-exten»ively  witli  Ujeir  colon isuuon, 
«nd  erected  in  many  places  large  and  splen- 
did  temples  in  his  honour. 

By  those  amoog  ihe  Israelites  who  were 
giren  to  idolatry,  offerings  were  mule  to 
Baal  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xxxit.  20), 
and  on  high  places  (Jer.  xix.  5),  probably 
because  his  worship  was  illegal  so  as  to 
rander  privacy  desirable.    But  the  powerful 
could  disregard  the  law :  accordingly,  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel,  influenced  by  his  Sidonian 
wife,  openly  sened  Biial,  and,  haying  built 
in  his  honour  a  temple  in  Samaria,  raised 
in  it  an  altar,  and  made  a  grove ;  doing 
•more  lo  provoke  the  Lord  God  of  Isnul  to 
anger  tlian  all  tlte  kingn  of  Israel  thai  wpre 
before  him*  (1  Kings  xri.  31,  $eq.).  The 
ten  tribes,  after  tlieir  separation,  were  more 
inclined  to  idolatry  (1  Kings  xii.  ^h)  than 
Jndah;  but  tJie  latter  also  gave  public  homi^ 
lo  the  idol,  for  .Manasseh  'reared  up  altars  for 
Baal,  and  ma4le  a  grove,  and  worshipped  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  served  them ;  and 
he  mule  his  sun  pass  tli rough  tl»e  tire,  and 
oboerved  limes  (practised  astrology;  comp. 
Lev.  xix.  26),  and  nsed  enchantments,  and 
dealt  wiih  familiar  S|)irit8  and  wizards :  he 
WTtjnght  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger'  (:>  Kings 
xxi.  .3,  0).    This  idolatry  was  found  in  the 
times  of  the  Judges  (ii.  ll'  13),  wliere  we  find 
groves  connected  with  ihe  worship  of  Baal 
(Judg.  iii.  7;  vi.  2.')).     Ilis  priests  were 
rery  numerous :  in  the  days  of  Elijali  they 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  lifty  ( 1  Kings 
xriii.  22).     ludeetl,  they  nppcur  to  have 
consisted  of  a  gratluated  hierarcliy,  desig- 
nated, in  2  Kings  x.  19,  •  prophets,  servants, 
and  priests.'     We  have  already  seen  that 
children  were  offered  in  sacrilice  to  Baal: 
the  testimony  of  Jeremiah  (xix.  6)  puts  this 
otherwise  almost  incredible  atrocity  beyond 
a  doubt;  —  •  They  have  built  also  the  high 
places  of  Baal  to  bum  their  sons  wiilj  lire 
for  burnt-offerings  unto  Baal.'    Incense  was 
burnt  to  him  (Jer.  vii.  0).    In  order  to  pro- 
cure his  favour  on  special  occasions,  tlie 
priests  danced  madly  round  the  altar;  and,  if 
the  desired  sign  was  withheld,  lljey  cried 
alond,  and  cut  themselves  till  the  bloo<l 
gnahed  out    The  whole  chapter  whence  we 
derive  tfiese  facts  (1  Kings  xviii.)  is  very 
impressire,  and  deserves  attentive  penisal. 
^trange  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  been 
•o  sotiishly  corrupt,  as  to  have  preferred 
Baal  and  hU  prophets  to  Jehovah  and  Eli- 
jah, and  thus  have  rendered  the  trial  there 
nairated  necessary.    Yet  even  Solomon,  in 
his  old  age,  burnt  incense  aiul  offered  sacri- 
fices to  Phflsniciiin  idols,  seduced  by  his 
foreign  wives  (1  Kings  xi.  0,  8).  Idolatry 
was  not  only  disloyalty  to  God,  it  was  also 
•onnerted  with  vicious,  degrading,  and  vo- 
lnptnoos  practices.    Priapism  is  met  rv'th  in 
form  of  Baal-wor2>Lip,  namely,  Baal- 


peor,—  a  divinity  which  was  honoored  by  the 
Bttcnnce  to  him  of  the  chastity  of  younir 
maidens  (Numb.xxv.  1—3  ;  ixxi.  16.  Josli! 
xxij.  17).  Beside*.  Baal -pcor  of  theMoabites, 
other  niodihcaiious  of  this  idolatry  are  found 
as  Bttal-berilh,  covenant  BnaJ,  as 'the  Greekc 
had  a  Zeus,  wjjo  presided  over  oaths,  and 
the  Romans  a  Deus,  who  punished  iiifractions 
of  tidehty  :   die   Shechemites  worsliipi)ed 
Baal-bcriih  in  a  temple  set  apart  for  his 
honour  (Judg.  viii.  a:j;  ix.  4,  40).  From 
Jer.  xii.  10,  it  appears  tliat  it  was  usual  to 
swear  by  Baal,  whence  may  have  arisen  the 
epithet  of  berith,  equivalent  to  covenant, 
preserving.    Another  form  was  tliat  of  Baol- 
stebub  (2  Kings  i.  2.  3,  10).  a  Philistine  god 
at  Kkron,  of  whom  Ahaziah  sent  lo  inquire 
whether  he  should  recover  from  his  illness. 
Ihe  name   signifies   fly-god.    The  insect 
worid  affords  in  Palestine,  as  in  all  countries, 
several  species,  which  ore  exceedingly  an- 
noying and  injurious  to  man;  whence' Baal 
received  an  addition  to  his  name,  to  denote 
his  protecting  power  againi»t  gnats,  locusts, 
Sec.     Pausanias  relates  that  the  Greeks  at 
Elis  offered  annual  sacrifices  to  Zeus,  the 
fly-repeller. 

As  it  was  customary  witli  the  Hebrews  to 
form  names  in  part  out  of  some  elements  of 
Uie  name  for  God,— thus,  Isaiah,  Elijaii. 
Ehahah;  and  with  the  Greeks  in  tlie  same 
way,— thus,  Thcopliihis,  Timotliy;  and  as 
this  custom  still  prevails  oiuonj?  ihe  Ger- 
mans, —  ihns,  GotUieb,  Gottfried  ( in  English 
Godfrey,  hence  Jeffer}  ),  so  Uie  worshijipers 
of  Btta.1  maile  that  word  to  enter  into  com- 
bmalion  wiili  oUiers  to  form  proper  names: 
accordingly,  we  have  EUibaol,  a  king  of  Uie 
Sidonians  (1  Kings  xvi.  31);  Boolath.  a 
city  xn  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44) ;  and  Hamiibal 
and  Hasdnibal. 

B.VAL-GAD  (H.  Lord  of  good  fortune). 
Tliere  ore  several  places  in  Scripture  which 
bear  a  name  compounded  with  the  word 
Baal,  of  comparatively  Utile  importance;  but 
the  city  which  was  probably  known  by  ihe 
name  Uiat  stands  at  the  head  of  thii  article, 
was  loo  distinguished  to  be  passed  in  silence. 
Its  more  frequent  appellation  is  Boalbec, 
city  of  tlie  sun;  in  Greek,  Heliopolis,  which 
lay  in  Ccele-Syria,  on  the  nurlh-easteni  boun- 
dary of  Palestine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hermon,  and  formed  the  northeni  limit  of 
the  conquests  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  17).  It 
stands  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lovely  plain  of  Bekaa.  In  the  second  book  of 
Chronicles  (viii.O),  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
built,  among  otiier  cities,  Baalaili,  in  Lebanon. 
The  similarity  of  the  name  auggests  that 
this  is  the  soiue  wiili  Boalbec,  especially  aa 
Baalath  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  os  oue  of 
the  places  of  pleasure  erected  by  ilial  mo- 
narch in  Syria,  on  uccoimt  of  the  temperate 
nature  of  the  climate,  tlie  delicaiy  of  the 
fruits,  and  the  excellence  of  tJie  air  and 
water.    A  more  ai.propriatv  hpot  could  not 
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ircH  be  selected  tliau  tliik  warm  rjuI  rit  li  vale  in  excellence  of  head  or  lieurt    In  the  mine 

■LfUcri'd  bv  mountains.     Judging  by  the  are  fonnd  ehanibem,  wliich  Bceni  to  hxre 

gtHndeur  of  the  ruins,  llie  jdHoe  must  liRve  been  desif^ned  for  some  "mysterious,  perhaps 

been  very  larpi- and  very  bciiutiful.  Splendid  some  j^uilty  purpose,  and  call  to  mind  the 

relics  of  llie  fanious  ttmple  of  Baal  btill  re-  voluptuous  sensualities  that  were  connected 


wilh  the  worship  of  Baal.  Amonjr  the  na« 
nierous  remaius  of  art,  we  select  for  engrar- 
ing  — 

TUB  GRAND  OATtWAT  OF  THE  TEMPLB  OF  THB  SCH  AT  BAALB£C. 


main  to  make  the  s»:rrounilitig  scenery 
mournful  in  the  thought  of  the  trnnsi.ut 
nature  of  human  groatnes",  when  not  placed 
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BABEL  (H.  ronfiifion),  a  name  which 
Harries  the  mind  bark  into  tlie  deep  shadows 
of  primitive  antiquity,  when  the  earth  was 
hardly  yet  dry  from  the  waters  of  tlie  deluge; 
and  ii  is  a  fact  which  adds  no  small  coulir- 
matiou  to  tlie  Biblical  narratives  regarding 
the  infancy  of  the  world,  that  tlie  accounts 
Bupplied  by  these  narratives  are  not  only 
probable  in  their  general  Hubstance,  but  ac- 
cortl  with  such  fragments  of  information  aa 
may  be  gatliered,  whether  from  ruined  cities, 
or  the  more  destroyed  pages  of  history. 
•Those,'  says  Eupolemus,  in  a  passage  pre- 
Ber\'ed  byEusebius.'who  escaped  from  tlie  de- 
luge, constructed  the  cityof  Babylon,  and  that 
tower,  celebrated  by  all  historians,  which 
w«»  overturned  by  the  power  of  the  Divinity.' 
The  student  of  Scripture  needs  not  to  be  in- 
formed, that  these  words  correspond  in  sense 
with  the  account  tliat  is  preserved  in  the 
0ouk  of  Genesis  (xi.).    In  the  rich  plains  of 


Shinar  or  Babylon,  the  descendants  of  Noah 
built  a  lower,  whose  summit  they  intended 
should  rise  so  high  as  to  be  lost  from  view 
in  tlie  clouds.  The  Bible  informs  us,  that 
instead  of  stone,  whi«'h  is  not  found  there  in 
»i<M,  they  made  use  of  burnt  brick,  ceuunted 
together  by  bitumen,  of  which  the  country 
yields  large  supplies;  and  Herodotus,  in 
speaking  of  Uie  edifices  of  Babyh.n,  state* 
that  the  same  materials  were  employed. 

The  reasons  may  have  been  various  which 
induced  the  builders  to  undertake  such  a 
work.  Sacred  and  profane  hiitorj-  unite  in 
assigning  pride  as  chief  among  Uiesc  n-ason*. 
A  less  improper  reason  is  intimated  in  the 
Bible  (Gen.  xi.  4),  iu  a  natural  desire  on  the 
part  of  tliese  early  dwellers  on  earth  to  pos- 
sess a  buihling  so  large  and  high,  ns  might 
be  a  mark  and  rallying-point  in  the  vast 
plains  where  Uiey  Uved,  in  order  to  prevent 
their  being  scaiured  abroad ;  for  otherwiss 
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tilt  tie*  i»f  kindred  wnuld  be  rud»  ly  sundered, 
iu<li\iilnid!i  would  l>e  iiivulviid  in  {>«>ril,  uiid 
their  uunibers  be  ])r(*n)tUiircly  diinned,  nt  u 
IniM  wbcn  |xi|)uiali<>u  vras  weak  lUid  in-^'iif- 
fleienu  The  idea  uf  preventing  dii;;  dis))i<r«ion 
hj  building  a  lotty  tower,  is  AjiplirAble,  in 
tbe  mo**!  remarknbte  manner,  l<>  Uie  wide  and 
level  plains  of  Babylonia,  wliere  scarcely  one 
object  existj)  difiereut  from  nnotlier,  to  g^nide 
UiC  traTeller  in  bis  jnunieyiug ;  and  wbicb, 
iu  those  early  days*  as  at  present,  were  a  sea 
of  landf  the  compass  being  then  unknown. 

It  was  not,  however,  a  part  of  God'f«  plan 
that  society  should  yet  be  ag(;n^galed  toge- 
tficr  in  large  masites,   still  less  tlx  itself 
and  spread  out  its  branches  on  one  sole  spot 
of  earth.    The  worbl  had  to  be  peopled ; 
and,  therefore,  these  tiriit  cougregatiuus  of 
nen  niust  go  fortli  to  the  east,  to  the  west, 
to  the  north,  and  to  tlie  south,  in  order  that 
die  earth  might  be  oecupiedaud  tilled.  Nor 
ran  there  lie  a  doubt  that  surh  a  dispersion 
was  fitted  to  make  tlie  iiKi.st  for  man,  of  tlie 
yet  Turgin  soil,  and  the  golden  opportunities 
which  offered    themselves   untouched  on 
•vcij  fide.    As  jet,  however,  tliere  was  but 
<Mie  language,  —  a  fact  which  agrees  not  only 
with  history,  but  also  with  tlie  tendency  of  the 
most  recent  and  beat  ascertained  results  of 
philological  scholarship.    But  so  long  as 
mm  were  miited  by  limguage,  the  aggrega- 
tire  would  be  stronger  than  the  dispersive 
power.    Nothing  so  unites  men  as  identity 
of  speech :  nothing  so  separates  tliem  as  its 
■'        "v.     Divine   l*rovidence,  Uierefore, 
into  operation  causes,  which  occa- 
sioned such  a  difference  in  tongues,  that 
thaw  primitive  men  rould  no  longer  under- 
■taad,  and,  in  consequence,  rould  no  longer 
oomu)uuicate  witli  each  otlier.    And  as  it  is 
tmay  to  see  how  diverse  external  influences 
would,  in  a  few  generations,  give  rise  to  Ntirh 
different  tUaleciical  varieties  as  woidd  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  alleged  effect  in  the 
then  onealtivated  state  of  the  human  mind, 
M  thaw  Tsrieties,  when  they  had  once  come 
into  existence,  would  go  on  constantly  in- 
creasing; and  as  tliey  increased,  so  woidd 
they  tend  to  scatter  men  abroad,  dividing  a 
race  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  clans,  and 
jlMa  into  households;  and  by  a  reverse 
wPBation,  tmder  the  aid  of  tlie  prolific  powers 
of  nature,  augmenting  households  into  clans, 
and  elans  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  rares, 
and  raees  into  nations,  —  nations  distantly 
seated  on  the  fore  of  tlie  earth,  and  soon 
marked  by  many  signs  to  tlie  sn])erlicial  ob- 
aerver  of  essential  and  original  individuality. 

On  tlie  right  batik  of  tlie  river  Kujihrutes 
•land  the  ruin^  of  an  ediiice,  bearing  the 
name  of  Birs  Nimrod,  which  tlie  best  anti- 

Siarian  autliority  ideutiiif^s  witli  the  tower  of 
abcl.  Opiuiuns,  h«)wover,  are  divided  as 
to  the  questitm,  whether  this  Uirs  Ninirod  is 
the  same  as  tlie  temple  of  Belus  described  by 
Herodotus ;  and  ihuuuh  we  incline  to  think 


tluit  the  latter  mny  have  been  s  snmptnons 
ru-c<»n><tructi<)U  ol  the  curlier  and  ni'jre  ^inl■ 
pie  edifice,  the  tower  of  Babel,  we  f<hall  give 
a  h«-pai-Hie  dchcrijiliniii  i>f  the  tcmplt-  of  B 'Wis 
in  the  ensuing  article.    The  Birs  Nimrod  is 
all  that  is  left  of  an  laicient  palace,  in  which 
the  Bubylonian  monarchs  were  accustumed 
to  reside.    These  relics  present  at  the  pre- 
sent day  a  monument,  of  un  irregular  oblong 
in  form,  20h2  feet  in  circumference,  une(|Uiil 
in  height,  being  on  the  west  from  hfty  to  sixty 
feet,  and  as  much  as  two  hundred  on  the  ea>tera 
side.  This  immense  terrace  is  surmounted  by 
remnunts  of  a  wall  built  of  burnt  brick,  tliirty- 
five  feet  high,  and  divided  into  three  stages. 
Its  construction  and  its  materials  indirate  in- 
terior apartmeiiLs.  Entire  pieces  of  wall  and 
heaps  of  brick,  broken  from  tJie  tower,  lie 
scattered  over  tlie  groimd.    Travellers  have 
remarked,  with  lively  astonithnu-nt  and  deep 
emotion,  traces,  on  masses  of  brick,  of  vitri- 
faction,  as  if  maile  by  the  violent  action  of 
fire  or  lightning,  —  evidences  of  some  terrible 
overtlirow,  and,  to  the  bvlicver  in  the  Bible, 
indelible  tokens  of  the  divine  diMpleaMire. 
An  examination  of  these  remains  gives  the 
idea  tliut  tiie  tower  was  of  a  pyraniidul  form, 
which  ran  upwards  to  a  great  height,  and  so 
by  its  fonn  indicates  tliat  it  was  intended 
for  tlie  idolatrous  worship  of  the  god  of  fire, 
(ptfiwnid  comes  (wm  a  Greek  word  meaning 
Jire),  and  strongly  suggests  that  its  destruc- 
tion, on  the  part  of  ilie  Almighty,  was  a 
declaration  of  his  displeasure  against  idola- 
try, ami  a  terrible  lesson  in  favour  of  his  own 
pure  and  ennobling  worsliip.    Thus  early 
after  the  deluge  did  men  begin  to  corrupt 
tlicmselves  with  idol  vanities,  and  tlius  early 
did  the  Creator  strive  with  iheiii  in  behalf  of 
religions  trutli  and  duty. 

BABYLON  is  a  Greek  fonn  of  Babel,  and 
denotes  the  fam«>us  city  known  by  the  name, 
which  stoo<l  on  llie  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
sometimes,  in  consequence  of  its  greatness, 
denominated  a  sea  (Jer.  li.  •')((,  42).  The 
Bible,  with  a  tradition  presened  by  Euse- 
bins,  relates  (Gen.  xi.)  tliat  the  foundations 
of  the  platre  may  be  traced  back  to  a  period 
anterior  to  tlie  dispcrsitm  of  the  human  race, 
after  the  flood.  Those  foundations  were 
laid  bv  Nimrod,  who  is  described  as  '  the 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord'  (Gen.  x.  W), 
whose  fame  iu  pursuing  tlie  hunter's  mode 
of  life,  which,  in  tlie  nattn-ul  order  of  tilings, 
precedes  the  agricultunU,  us  that  prepares 
tlie  way  for  cities,  had,  iu  very  early  times, 
passed  into  a  proverb;  and  who,  having 
probably  obtaineil  all  llie  renown  wbich 
his  original  semi-barbarous  pursuits  could 
bring,  determined,  in  his  ambition,  to  gather 
men  into  masses,  iu  order  to  exercise  the 
power,  which  is  said  to  be  sweeter  than  any 
otiier,  namely,  tliat  of  governing  one's  felUiw- 
creatures  on  a  large  scale,  'i'he  spot  for  the 
city  was  well  chosen.  It  lay  near  the  regions 
where  the  human  race  had  received  it^  second 
II 
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birth.  1  wo  noble  rivers  offered  fMriltties  of 
intercourse,  and  the  oiilj  rapply  which  a  fine 
rirh  Hdil  needed,  in  order  to  ponr  fortli  the 
utmost  vegetable  affluence.  The  sky  was 
serene  Mid  doudleaa,  the  idr  pure,  the  poti* 
lion  nf  tlip  ciiy  liiy  raid-way  between  thff 
cast  and  the  we»t,  and  so  muted  both«  iiere 
niif  hi  <be  Areama  of  die  vildett  amlKitioiB 
hope  to  ho  fiilfUlfMl.  F.vcii  Altxnndpr  cnn- 
t«inplateU  making  Babylon  the  centre  of  bis 
ddirenal  monuehj.  And  die  duration  of 
tlie  city,  throup;h  so  niftny  vi<  issittules, 
and  so  long  a  period  of  time,  is  of  itself 
•ufRelent  proof  that  Nimrod  made  m  wiao 
olioire  for  his  great  and  yet  imtrii'il  cxpin-i- 
meut,  and  serves  to  justify  the  Biblical 
namitiTesi,  in  placing  the  eommenoement  of 
our  present  civilisation  inthi-  laml  of  Slijuar, 
and  on  (be  banks  of  the  noble  and  veil- 
situated  streams,  die  Euphrates  and  die  Ti- 
gris. In  all  probability,  the  peculiar  facilities 
nffnrded  by  the  spot  hud  already  attracted  to 
it  the  e)irH«'ft  fathers  of  our  race,  who  thus 
offered  to  Nitnrod  a  temptation  for  his  ambi- 
tion, and  a  prepared  s]>Ii('rt'  forhis  enterprise. 
He  seized  the  opportunity,  and  bectime  the 
fonnder  of  a  oi^  sad  s  kingdom,  whose  Huns 
trill  never  pass  awiiy. 

Wo  are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  Nim- 
md  left  the  eitjT  in  tliat  grandeni  of  which 
wi-  find  it  po«(s*»^«>pil  in  tlie  pages  of  the 
historian.  For  the  atuinment  of  this,  many 
af^s  and  many  minds  would  be  requisite. 
K  f  r  wnn  the  progress  of  the  city  towards  the 
splf  udour  of  its  later  history,  unbroken  or 
tmcheeked.  The  dmea  in  disss  saily  dogps 
were  too  full  nf  violence  and  trouble,  to  ftllnw 
in  any  human  work  a  continuous  and  steady 
development  Darkness*  stonn,  and  even 
ruin,  ciune:  now  u  rcstf.rntivp,  now  an  em- 
bellishing hand  was  needed ;  and  as  the  course 
of  events  was  imperfbedy  known  even  hy  pro> 
ft."^sf  d  lii^loriuiis  in  iitirieiit  times,  ko  was  it 
easy  for  an  honest  and  well-infonued  chxo- 
nieler  to  set  down  as  a  new  emii(m,  diat 
wlii'nh  was  in  reality  only  a  renovation  or  an 
improvement.  Accordingly,  the  zeal  whioh 
Kinos,  Bemlramis,  NebndiadnstBir,  and 
Netocris  employed,  one  after  the  other,  in 
enhirging  and  embellishing  this  city,  has 
caused  them  each  to  be  sometimes  set  forth 
as  its  founders. 

Babylon  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  the  Euphrates,  on  whose  banks  it 
lay;  a  fact  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
nndfrstnnd  how  ea«7  it  wt\s  for  Cyrus,  when 
he  had  drained  off  the  wat«'rs  into  Hrfiscrvoir 
Sxcsvated  for  the  purpose,  to  ont»*r  the  be- 
leaguered ciry  nf  n  sndden,  in  the  di'ad  of 
the  night,  down  (he  empty  bed  of  the  htrt'oni. 
Of  tiie  hei^t,  the  breadth,  and  the  strength 
of  it<?  wiilN,  nnd  of  other  points  of  detail 
cotmecicd  witii  the  city  and  its  palaces,  we 
have  not  room  to  speaki  It  most  snfllee  to 
SHT.  that  t!ir>v  WfTf  of  tlin  crrani1f'«it  dimen- 
sions.   The  area  covered  by  tlie  city  was 


such,  that  It  hcui  in  tlic  midst  of  it,  not  only 
large  iisrics  snd  gardens,  but  also  arable  laiid 
of  such  extent  as  to  furni<«h  supplies  of  fxid 
in  case  of  a  siege.  Such  was  tlie  magnitutlo 
of  the  city,  thai  hours  lapsed  belbre  its  tag^ 
Imc  by  Cyms  was  known  to  its  iithnfiiTnnta 
who  dwelt  at  the  extremity  opposite  va  ilimt 
where  the  eonqneror  entsrsd. 

Tlif*  myrimls  of  hnman  beingrs  who  wt>re 
gathered  together  within  the  walls  of  this 
immense  fdacs  were  snpplled  with  the  neesa> 
suri«'H.  and  no  few  of  the  luxuries,  of  life, 
partly  by  vessela  and  rafts  that  navigated  the 
Euphrates,  bnt  stffl  more  by  the  eaasis, 
whi(  h  wore  led  fron*  the  river  like  a  net  work 
all  over  the  &ofl  and  yielding  soil,  carrj-ing, 
by  a  wide-spread  system  of  irrigation,  fntiliiy 
far  and  wide,  and  linnf,'inf,'  biu  k  llie  rii  h  pnv 
ducts  of  eaateni  climes  to  the  great  living 
centre. 

In  onler  to  aid  the  scriptural  student  in 
forming  a  cotiception  of '  Babylon  the  Great ' 
(Rev.  xvii. .")),  we  shall  say  a  few  words  of 
its  hanging  gardens,  and  of  the  temple  at 
Bdns,  which  norae  make  the  same  as  dl6 
tower  of  Babel  and  the  Birs  Nimrod. 

There  were  in  Bal^lon  two  spletnlid  pa- 
IncpH,  one  on  tlie  right,  one  on  tlie  left  biuik 
of  the  river.  i'ri>m  the  latter,  whii-h  wus 
surroimded  by  a  triple  enclosure  of  walls, 
standing  far  apart  from  each  otlier,  and  sculp- 
turetl  witli  various  kinds  of  auiiuals,  auioug 
which  there  was  seen  a  leopard,  against 
which  Semirnmis  was  hurling  a  lance,  while 
her  husband  pierced  a  hon,  there  sprang  the 
oelsbratsd  hngiag  gaidsats,  die  wondsr  of 
the  world,  whose  fonmition  is  escribed  by 
BeroBCW  to  the  gallantry  of  Nebuchadnezzar* 
who  had  diem  eoaeimeted  hi  order  to  gn- 
tifv  his  s|Miii-i'  Aiii\;i-  :  fi>r  -lif^  lijis-pil  and 
regretted  iu  the  uuwooded,  tiat,audles«  fertile 
Babylonia,  the  noble  monntataui.  die  stately 
trecH,  the  productive  an  1  lo\rily  yales,  to 
whioh  she  had  been  used  iu  her  native  Media. 
The  sphmdid  monsreh,  in  eonsaqnenosk 
c  (iii-cd  a  ijniidrangle,  whose  sides  measured 
ItKX)  feet,  to  be  enclosed,  in  which  amplu- 
dMstriesI  temess  wsm  ihrawn  np^  bearing 
on  the  surface  a  rich  artiBcial  soil,  to  such 
a  height  that  in  some  parts  the  gardens 
reached  to  the  top  of  the  city  walls.  These 
terraces  were  connected  with  each  other 
flights  of  steps,  on  which  prmip«were  placed 
in  order  to  distribnte  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  over  the  verdant  find  flowery  ploM 
in  whose  i1.tii  beds  large  and  lofty  tre«s 
held  tiru)  rom,  and  which  presented  to  an 
eye  diat  looted  on  dm  gardsna  flnm  a  dia^ 
tnnec  the  appearance  of  mountains  covered 
with  forests.  Of  this  vast  mmn  uf  galleries, 
terraess,  garisns,  flowers,  shrubs,  ond  mm, 
there  now  remains  srarrely  a  distinct  trace, 
amid  ruins  that,  in  their  confused  and  gigan* 
do  masses,  indieals  dm  greatness  and  spien* 
dour  of  the  constructions  whene^*  rh-v  -^r.  ro 
derived.   Xiie  plase,  however,  wUsfe  tlkese 
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ganleni  probably  8tuo«i  i»tili  bears  anioug 
the  unlive  Arabs  tlie  uatne  of  Al-Kasar,  dtat 
b,  the  palaiv;  and  a  Holitary  tree,  not  long 
•ince,  seemed  to  ypeak  of  Uie  purposes  to 
which  the  spot  was  of  old  appropriated.  *In 
the  midbt  of  tlie  desolation  of  Babylon,' 
says  an  antiquarian,  '  iii  the  entire  region 
of  which  no  woo«l  is  seen,  there  rises  on 
the  spot,  once  adorned  and  enlivened  by  the 
hanging  gardens,  a  single  tree  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  high  antiquity,  half-toni  by  tlie 
force  of  time,  and  showing  only  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  its  branches  an  appearance  of 
Teir^tation.'  This  tree  is  an  exotic.  It  comes 
friJiii  luiliu,  ouil  In  II  stranger  to  the  soil 
where  it  has  so  long  found  nutriment.  A 
strange  thing.  scun>'ly  tl'vre^  iu  a  desolate 
laud,  this  tree  may  typify  the  human  soul, 
•eckiug  rest  and  satii^fiiction  iu  the  ihingv 
uf  earth,  and  finding  ouly  a  prolonged 
feeble  vegetation. 

Still  more  considerable  was  the  temple  »)f 
Delus,  which  stood  ut  some  distance  nortli- 
ward  from  these  artificial  ganlens.  It  was 
placed  on  an  iumieuNe  <{iiaiiiitu^!c,  which 
feeparati*tl  it  fntm  tin-  rest  of  the  rity,  iiiid  in 
the  interior  sides  of  which  were  tlie  abodes 
of  the  seveniy  prie«*ts  wlio  ser%'ed  tlie  idol 
Bel  or  Baal  (llie  sun),  to  whom  tlie  edilice 
was  dt'iiicated  (Daii.  xiv.  4,  i.e.  iu  what  is 
termed  tite  ai>ocr>'phnI  part).  Constructed 
by  different  hands  aud  at  fliffereiit  e])och9, 
this  superb  edifice  was  completed  by  Nebu- 
chadueuar.  Eight  stages  or  etories,  which 
gradually  narrowed  as  tliey  rose,  gave  to  this 
BiaMiYe  tower  the  appearance  of  a  pyramid 
with  ft  square  ba^c.  Each  side  of  that  ba^e 
was  not  less  tliau  three  hundred  feet  long ; 
whirh  was  also,  at  least, the  per]>endicular 
lieiglit  of  the  building.  It  was  asccmlcd  by 
•  gallery  which  ran  on  the  exterior  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top,  and  which,  not  williout 
need, was  furnished  wiUi  resting  plncr-  where 
the  wearied  limbs  might  be  recruited.  In 
th«  very  centre  of  tlie  edifice,  a  vast  hall 
ofcred  repose  and  luxury  at  the  same  time, 
to  tliose  who  were  on  their  way  upwaid  to 
pay  tbeir  devotions  at  the  shrine.  This  was 
plaead  mt  the  top,  as  beiug  thus  nearest 
to  the  god  whose  honour  it  was  designed  to 
Bnbaenre.  And  tliat  shrine,  what  splendour, 
what  wealdi  did  it  contain  I  Herodotus, 
who  had  lo<iked  on  it  with  dazzled  eyes, 
has  left  us  a  computati<m  from  which  we 
learn  that  the  value  of  the  offerings  then 
dodieaied  could  not  have  been  less  tlian 
X2,700,0(K),  an  cnormoun  sum  for  tlmt  early 
age.  In  the  midst  of  this  chapel  was  a 
MWoh  of  gold  aud  a  table  of  gobl.  The 
•tatne  of  Belna,  placed  iu  an  inner  shrine, 
was  also  of  gold,  as  well  as  all  the  furniiiire 
of  tlie  place.  Two  altars  stood  near  for 
saerifices:  one,  of  solid  gold,  was  destined  for 
the  immolation  of  young ;  tlie  larger  oltur, 
for  full-grown  animals.  In  front  of  the 
Mslot  whidi  repmcnted  tlte  god  in  a  siuing 


posture,  stood  a  second  golden  table,  uo 
which  were  placed  day  by  day  provisions 
iu  such  abuuddiice,  tliat  the  priests  with 
their  wives  aud  children  found  it  convenient 
and  refreshing  to  pay  stoleti  visits  regularly 
to  this  'feast  of  fat  things,'  whieli  diviuu 
Bel  was  religiously  believed  to  consume ;  — 
an  imposture  that  was  adroitly  exposed 
by  Diuiicl.  There  was  auotlier  golden  sta- 
tue, aliout  eighteen  feet  in  height,  in  the 
attitude  of  a  man  walking.  All  the  interior 
of  the  edifice  was  decorated  witli  images  of 
every  fortu  and  of  every  species  of  metal, 
also  rich  oblations,  which  tlie  creduli>us 
Babylonians  placed  tlierc  ever)'  day,  nuich 
to  llie  profit  of  the  miui>teriug  priests.  The 
temple  was  crowned  by  three  statues,  repre- 
Bcutmg  the  divinities  which  iu  Greece  \ntrv 
the  name  of  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Khea.  The 
first,  whose  height  was  forty  feet,  wa<i  stand- 
ing, aud  had  one  f(N)t  extended  before  tlie 
other.  The  second  gi'a>ped  in  her  right 
hand  a  si>rpeiit,  and  held  in  her  left  a  scep- 
tre enriched  with  precious  stones.  The 
third  was  seateil,  having  at  her  feet  two 
lions  erect  and  two  oequ'iits.  From  iJuniel 
we  leum,  tliut  u  living  serjieiit  was  kept  and 
worshipped  in  the  exterior  of  the  temple, 
whose  pretensions  to  divinity  the  ))rophet 
easily  exploded  by  a  judiciously  prepared 
meal.  Ou  a  pluiforni  which  re.sied  (ui  the 
top  of  the  tower,  was  lui  observatory,  where 
the  priests,  iu  obedieuce  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  Sabiim  religion,  gave  tliem- 
selves  up  to  the  study  of  the  movements  of 
the  heavenly  bmlies.  The  results  of  their 
observations,  inscribed  on  burnt  bricks,  are 
said  to  have  gone  back  at  the  time  of  the 
Grecian  coiKpiests  in  the  East,  to  the  dis 
tancc  of  nineteen  centuries.  The  walls  of 
tlie  lower  ports  were  covered  with  images  of 
monstrous  animals  sacred  to  Belus;  which, 
if  w«  may  follow  the  autliority  of  Bcrosus, 
and  uol  rather  regard  tiieiu  as  types  of  va- 
rious powers  as  fouud  iu  diflVrent  animals, 
were  intended  to  commemorate  those  capri- 
cious creations  which  were  the  first  cfTorts 
of  half-skiUetl  nature.  Whatever  tlieir 
origiu  and  iuiport,  lliese  figures  represented 
meu  wiili  two  wings  each,  some  with  four 
wings,  others  with  a  double  face  (such  ani- 
mals are  btill  fouud  even  in  Christian  coim- 
tries).  Others  combined  the  two  sexes,  or 
hod  the  legs  and  horns  of  an  ox  with  llie 
feet  of  a  horse;  or,  again,  tliey  hail  the 
lower  parts  of  a  man,  aud  tlie  upjier  parts 
of  a  horse.  There  were  also  to  be  seen 
bullocks  with  human  heads,  dogs  with 
four  boilies  ending  in  fishes,  horses  with 
dogs'  heads,  men  with  the  heails  of  horses, 
and  oilier  monstrosities  of  all  kiu<ls.  Be- 
sides these  singidar  emblems  of  the  Baby- 
louian  superstitious,  there  were  on  the  walls 
of  this  eilifice  inscriptions  in  arrow-headed 
chsra4>iers  which  gave  an  account  of  great 
public  events.    The  temple  was  enriched 
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with  Um  oflTeriugt  of  king  and  people,  nnd 
honoureil  as  loof  Mtba  twayof  the  Clialdv  am 
Uhtril  at  Habylon.  Biit,i^r  die  couqucst 
of  Cyrus,  it  fell  rapitUj.  Indignant  at  the 
frands  whieli  Daniel  had  laid  bare,  tltat 
])rinre  ptu  the  priests  of  tlie  idol  to  death, 
and  permitted  the  prophet  to  overturn  hi'* 
altars.  These  were  at  a  later  period  again 
raiaecl  np;  but,  from  the  time  ol  Daniel,  the 
Rrtiirhinn'  reused  to  he  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  tiio  e  iii>|tterors  of  llabylan.  Dariup  ven- 
tured to  violatr  it :  lie  \v;is  strongly  mrlined  to 
ntrr\*ofl'()i(sianilinggohlen  imnge.aful  i1r--i-t- 
eil  iml y  m  ron»equence  of  the  rcbialance  of  the 
attendant  prie»t.  Tbia  priest  was  slain  by 
Xorxes,  his  mm  and  8uecHs>'nr.  •nhntook  pos- 
HCiiiiriuu  of  tliH  idol  aud  the  other  treasures  of 
the  temple,  destrcTing,  at  die  same  time,  the 
piirt.H  of  it  which  wrre  npj'rnprintrfl  to  the 
retiideuces  of  the  priests  and  their  families. 
Alexander,  aiimanied  the  Oreat,  beeame  in 
t«im  r  onqiicrnr  of  Bnliylnn.  His  entry  into 
the  rity  ifl  ihnn  graphically  described  by 
Q.Cnrtins:  —  *  A  great  partof  die  inhabitants 
nr.dil  tin  fill-  walls,  i'ii',r.  r  tn  t-ut*  h  a  !Ji;,'!if  of 
their  new  monarch :  many  went  fortli  to  meet 
him.  Among  dtese,  Bagoplianes,  keeper  of 
flip  riiinlt  l  and  royal  treasures,  strewed  the 
cuiire  way  before  the  king  with  flowers  and 
crowns:  eilrer  altars  were  also  plared  on 
hotli  sides  of  the  road,  which  were  loaded 
not  merely  with  frankinoense,  but  all  kinds 
of  odoriferous  herbs.  He  bronght  with  him 
for  Alexander  gifts  of  variotig  kinds, — 
flurkH  of  sheep  luid  horses:  lions  also  and 
piotthers  were  carrietl  before  him  in  their 
dt- n^.  The  magi  come  next,  ringing  in  their 
u>iual  maimer  iheir  ancient  hymns.  .After 
them  came  the  Choldirans,  will)  iln  ir  uinsiral 
iii^ti-nnietit*(,  who  are  not  only  the  prophets 
of  the  Uahvloniaus,  but  their  artiMts.  The 
firnt  are  wont  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
liings;  Ihs  Chaldnana  tonoh  the  motions 
of  the  Mnrt,  and  tlie  perioilic  vif^i^sifmle^  of 
tlte  times  and  seasons.  Then  followed,  last 
of  all,  the  Babylonian  knights,  whose  eq«ip- 
Mient,  a«i  wH!  a<5  thai  of  their  hordes,  seemed 
designed  more  for  luxury  than  magniflceuce. 
The  king,  Alexander,  attended  by  armed 
men,  Imviup  nrderftl  the  rrriwl  of  iho  fo\Tns- 
|)eople  to  proceed  in  tlic  rear  of  his  infantry, 
enteted  Uie  eity  in  a  ehariot,  and  repaired  to 
Uu"  pftlftcc.  Th"^  npxt  day  he  cnrrfully  sur- 
veyed the  household  treasure  of  Darius,  and 
all  his  money.  For  the  resit  the  beMiiy  of 
the  city  and  iis  ntri>  turned  the  eyt'*,  not  only 
of  the  king,  but  of  every  oue,  to  its  own 
splendid  spertarles. 

Kicator»  his  successor  iu  this  province,  turns- 
p4»rted  to  Seleneia  the  inhabitant!!  of  Bni  y- 
loii,  iiitt  iiHing  to  r<  ilnrc  ili  it  nif  i<  n<  <  i[\  u> 
nothiugt  in  nrilcr  to  make  place  for  the  new 
eity  wiiicli  he  had  in»i  founded,  railing  it 
afMT  own  naoH'.  Nev«Tthelpf>s,  =<'rv- 
Ipf  an  appearance  of  respect  for  the  now 


almost  forgotten  god,  he  permitted  his  priests 
to  rebuild  tliv  ruins  of  tlie  enclosure,  and 
again  to  tlx  tlieir  dwellings  $m>und  ita  ia» 
tcrior.  In  the  second  century,  Pausaniaa 
visited  Babylon,  and  found  this  gigantie 
monument,  the  temple  of  Bel,  whicli  he 
tf'rriis  ilif  t;rftnilf-l  ruin  of  thp  place.  He  is 
the  iuhL  aiii'it-nt  \vritcr  lliat  .Hpeiiiii*  on  the 
•ttfajeet.  Modem  travellers  think  tliey  find 
its  remniiiH  in  iho  niins  of  an  iinin'm«<e 
square  luwer.  built  of  bricks,  bearing  arrow- 
beaded  inscriptions,  and  taimounted  by 
!-lLiitt<^red  and  broken  remnants  of  ancient 
buildings.  This  confu^'e<l  mass  the  natives 
call  Mijithithah  (turned  upside  down). 

We  mid  in  tin-  book  of  l)iinit  l  i  iv.  5f>>, 
tliMt  Nebuchadnezzar,  while  walking  m  the 
snmptoons  palaces  widi  which  he  had 
a<1omed  tlie  eity,  suddenly  brolce  forth  in 
these  vain-glorious  words: — '  Is  not  this 
great  Babylon,  thai  I  havebvilt  for  die  eapi* 
tnl  nf  my  r nipirr.  by  the  mi^rlit  nf  ray  power, 
and  for  tlie  houour  of  niy  mi^esty  ?  '  Irlle 
boast t  poor.  Ignorant  man!  little  did  hm 
tliinlv  tbut  tlit>  mnmnil  of  hnmiliiitlini  and 
overtlirow  was  at  hand.  The  eaute  hour  h« 
was  driven  from  men ;  for,  his  wesk  tnleUtot 
becoinin<^  dti/zlcd  nnd  disoidortd  by  glare, 
Tunity,  aud  excess,  he  wa«,  like  other 
wretched  maniaes  of  old,  expelled  ISroai 
LMiinin  society,  nnd,  living  on  the  sponta- 
neons  products  of  the  soil,  did  eat  grass  as 
oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of 
heaven,  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles^ 
feathers,  and  hia  nails  like  birds'  claws. 
— This  great  vaunted  city  also  now  drew 
near  to  the  pangs  of  that  destruction  with 
which  she  had  been  tlxreatened  by  the  truth- 
ful voice  of  Hebrew  prophecy  (Iso.  xlT. 
fcf.),  which  foretold  the  overthrow  of  dM 
idolatrous  and  tyrnnnirnl  empire,  wiib  nn- 
eqnalled  precision  and  force,  even  nuining 
the  agent  wliom  the  Ahnig^ty  would  employ, 
his  nnoinK'd  Cyrus,  'who'll-  ri'^ht  liaml  I 
have  holden  m  <^ltbdue  nulious  before  him, 
to  open  befor<i  him  the  two<leaved  galea.  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gnfps  of  brass,  and 
cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron ;  and  1  will  girt 
thee  the  irsaavm  of  darimess,  uid  hidden 
riHies  of  secret  places.  Bel  bowi  r':  rlown, 
^ebo  stoopeth;  iltey  stoop,  they  bow  down 
together,  Oiemselres  are  gone  into  espiivilf. 
Come  down,  and  sit  in  the  dnst,  O  \irgil| 
daughter  of  Babylon;  sit  on  the  ground,  O 
daughter  of  the  Chaldvans ;  for  dton  no 
inoro  plmlt  bf  oallcd  tcndnr  and  dclirale.' 
The  'gates  of  brosa'  here  mentioned  pre- 
sent  one  of  diose  minnie  points  that  eannot 

Tip  in\rnr.  d.  Tbrer  bra/c  ii  gates  b'd  inf.-» 
the  grand  area  of  the  temple,  and  every  cou> 
siderable  gate  thnmghont  the  eity  was  of 
brass.  Thf  predictnl  t.MMiliiow  camo.  Btd- 
i>hazzar,  given  up  tu  his  pleaaurcs,  tJirew 
the  eares  of  goremment  entirely  on  his 
n^mher.  Aftt  r  ninkii:;^  some  f.  <»ble  efl'orta 
to  arrest  the  hastening  torrent,  he  soon  de- 
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n^teil,  and  yielded  hit  sotiJ  to  tlie  delights  of 
an  idle  and  volnptuoiis  life.  This  wus  liis 
runditiou  when  tJie  vie torioits  army  of  Cynis 
plac«*d  tltemHelves  around  the  walls  of  Ba- 
bjkni.  I''>>ig  hud  the  defences  of  ilie  place 
hmo  carrieti  ou,  aiid  abundant  were  tlie  sup- 
plies of  proTisious:  what  had  the  monarch 
to  fear?  He  and  his  people  looked  at  thfir 
impregnable  fortitirations,  with  their  re- 
womtMM  of  every  kind,  and  securely  auiiled 
at  the  enemy.  Two  years  passed  in  fniit- 
leae  attempts  had  nearly  reduced  Cyrus  to 
deapair,  when  he  learned  that  the  time  was  at 
hand  for  celebrating,  on  tlie  part  of  the  inlm- 
lanis,  solemn  festivities,  whirh  were  passed 
in  the  midst  of  dances,  intoxication,  and 
deb«nebery.  Now,  then,  bin  time  has  rome. 
He  diTerta  the  streain,  niarcbeN  into  its  bed, 
and  takes  the  rrrellers  in  the  midst  of  their 
eamu!(al!>.  Tlie  monarch  is  slain,  and  the 
enijiire  falls  (Herod,  i.  11)0;  Cyrnp.  vii.). 
Daniel  incidentally  paints  tlic  entire  secu- 
rity of  Belshaxzar  and  his  courtiers,  and 
adds  information  which  shows  that  pro- 
fcaatinti  was  added  to  voluptuousTiess  :  for 

*  lltey  brought  the  golden  vessels  that  were 
taken  onti>f  the  temple;  and  the  king  and  his 
pfteees,  his  wives  and  his  conrubiues, 
dnmk  in  them  ;  tlicy  drank  wine  and 
praismi  the  gods  of  gold  and  silver,  of  brass, 
of  iron,  of  woo<l,  and  of  8tone.'  Infatuated 
umi!  a  mightier  power  was  at  work,  and 
ere  a  ahort  hour  passed,  'was  king  nrlnlinz- 
xar  greatly  tronbled,  and  his  cnnntcnaiire 
changed,  and  his  lords  were  astonied'  H)- 
The  doom  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  empire 
was  sealed.  The  city  lingered  for  a  time. 
It  faded  away,  however,  so  tliorougldy  that, 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  its  walls, 
as  we  learn  from  Jerome  ( r>n  Isa.  xiii. ),  served 
for  no  other  pur]^ose  tlian  to  form  an  en- 
closure in  which  the  rarthiati  kings  enjoyed 
the  pleasures  of  bimtiug  wild  beasts.  In 
the  twelfth  century  (A.D.),  Drnjnmin  of 
Todela  states  that  not  one  of  its  onrient  edi- 
fieea  was  standing.  And,  at  the  present  day, 
the  plain  where  Babylon  was  of  old  is  co- 
vered, for  manv  miles  in  everv  direction, 
with  nothing  but  ruins.  How  true  have 
the  words  of  Jeremiah  (li.        become, — 

*  Thoo  ahalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  Jeho- 
vahin  the  Hebrew,  •everlasting  desola- 
tions.' What  wonls  can  better  describe  the 
eoodition  which  this  vast  plain  has  pre- 
sented now  for  very  many  centuries  ?  The 
whole  of  the  chapter  is  as  a  prophecy,  so  a 
picture  copied  from  reality:  —  'In  their 
beat  I  will  make  their  feasts,  and  I  will 
make  tliem  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice, 
and  sleep  a  pvriK'tual  sleep,  and  not  wake, 
saith  Jehovah -  *  The  cities  of  Ibi- 
bylon  are  a  dt-  .,  a  dr}-  land,  and  a 
wildeniesa,  a  land  wherein  no  inun  dwclleth, 
neither  doth  any  son  of  man  pnss  thereby' 
(4«')).  Kot  a  dwelling,  not  a  Held,  not  a 
grrcn  tree ;  tlie  entire  place  is  abandoned  by 


nature  and  by  man.  The  only  ftigns  of  lifa 
are  presentcil  by  foul  and  raging  Ix  Hsts.  lu 
eaveniH  formed  by  the  ronfiised  inaits  of 
ruins,  there  lurk  tigers,  jaekals,  and  ser- 
penis ;  and  the  liuu  oocusiouiLJIy  n<lils  to 
tlie  terror  of  devastation  —  tlic  terrors  of 
his  hungry  roar.  The  whole  region  is  an 
object  of  aversion  and  ahuni.  Human  be- 
ings, if  tlrawii  thither  by  curiosity  or  by  the 
chase,  hasten  to  quit  tlie  s]K)t.  Caravans  keep 
at  a  distance  from  its  barren  and  unsi^'htly 
mounds.  The  words  of  Isaioli  are  fiilUUed 
to  the  letter  :  —  *  It  shall  never  be  inhabited, 
neitlier  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation 
to  generatitm  ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian 
pitch  his  tent  there  ;  neitlier  shall  the  shep- 
herds make  tlieir  fold  there:  hut  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest  shtUI  lie  tliere,  and  tlieir  houses 
shall  I>e  full  of  doleful  creatures;  atid  ostriches 
shall  dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance 
there' (xiii.  *^0).  Yet  of  tliis  country,  now 
a  waste,  howling  wilderness,  Herodotus 
(i.  thus  speaks: — *  Uf  all  tlie  ccnin- 

tries  that  we  know.  Babylonia  is  tlie  best  and 
most  fruitful  in  com.  The  soil  is  so  suita- 
ble to  grain  of  all  kinds,  that  it  always 
returns  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  years  of 
abumlance  even  as  much  as  tliree  liundred 
fold.  The  plain  is  covered  with  pulm 
trees.' — What  was  it  that  converted  this 
garden  into  a  desert  ?  Human  wickedness, 
pride,  tyranny,  passion,  Issciviousness. 
The  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  point  is 
no  less  explicit  tlum  full.  We  aild  one  or 
two  illustrations  from  other  authorities :  — 
Q.  Curtius  slates,  tliat  nothing  could  be 
more  corrupt  tlum  the  morals  of  Uuhylou, 
nothhig  more  fitted  to  excite  and  allure  to 
immoderate  pleasures.  The  rites  of  hos* 
pilality  were  polluted  by  llie  grossest  and 
most  shameless  lasts.  Many  dissolved 
every  tie,  whether  of  kindred,  rcsjieci,  or 
esteem.  The  Babylonians  were  very  greatly 
given  to  wine,  and  tlie  enjoyments  which  ac- 
coroimny  inebriety.  Women  were  present 
at  tlieir  convivialities,  fintt  with  some  degree 
of  propriety;  but,  growing  w«ir«e  and  worse 
by  degrees,  ihcy  ende«l  by  throwing  off  at 
once  their  clothing  an«l  their  moilehty.'  — 
Here,  as  in  most  other  idolatrous  worvbipa, 
prostitution  was  a  part  of  religion.  Mylitia, 
tlie  chief  female  divinity,  had  numerous 
bands  of  young  women  devoted  ti»  her  ser* 
vice.  A  Babylonian  cylinder  represents  a 
priestess  inlrmlucing  a  virgin  t<»  bcr  temple 
to  receive  tljc  attentions  (if  the  priests.  Theae 
dedicated  females  sat  once  in  their  lives  in 
the  shrine  of  the  divinity,  their  heads  bound 
with  garlands,  and  their  bodies  witli  conls. 
Thus  ex|K)sed,  if  any  stnmger  threw  gold 
into  the  lap  of  one  of  them,  she  was  obliged 
to  retire  with  him  (as  we  learn  from  Hero- 
dotus) into  the  lemplc,  where  her  channs 
were  sacrificed  to  its  impure  riles.  Ihe 
money  was  then  laid  on  the  altar ;  an  ob- 
lation nominally  for  the  goddess,  but  in 
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realitT  •  fee  for  tho  priests.  Tliese  out- 
ra^'es  on  nature,  decency,  and  religion,  seem 
to  be  ri'ferred  to  and  forbid»leu  by  Moses, 
when  Le  shvs,  '  Thou  shall  not  brnij?  the 
hire  of  a  harlot  into  the  house  of  Jelio- 
vah  lliy  Go*!'  (l)enL  xxiii.  l^;  conip.  Lev. 
xxi.  9,  »eq.)  How  inromparably  supt-rior 
was  Ju<laism  to  the  religi<ui8  of  the  sur- 
roundiufr  nations!  WHuit  an  inestimable  good 
to  man  wa<j  the  mission  of  Moses!  Surely, 
if  tlicre  nre  in  his  system  some  things  the 
rcHHon  of  whicli  we  cannot  well  understand, 
and  ethers  which  an  improved  intelligence 
compels  us  t»>  condemn,  we  cannot  fail  to 
recognise  in  it  numenms  and  unquestionable 
features  of  an  excellence  which  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  niiv  other  social  (tr  religi<»u»  polity 
in  the  ancient  world.  Even  tlie  most  spleu- 
did  creations  of  civilisation,  such  as  'great 
Babvlon,'  conferred  on  human  kind  incom- 
parably less  gooil  than  the  once  dc»i>ised,  and 
still  too  little  Httidied,  institutions  of  Judea. 

And  yet  all  that  a  merely  human  culture 
could  in  those  early  ages  occoujpli^h  for  man, 
was  done  at  Babybm  ;  for  the  city,  if  not  llio 
mother,  was  certainly  the  seal  and  the  centre 
of  most  of  the  civilisation  of  llie  ancient 
world.  Architecture,  painting,  sculpture; 
tlie  art  of  numerical  calculation,  with  its  ap- 
plication to  ihe  purposes  of  life  ;  the  study 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  issuing  in  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Uie  laws  which  rt  j^ulnte  their 
movements;  and,  above  all,  the  science  of 
letters,  fnim  its  eUmenUry  rtuliments  to  a 
high  degree  of  excellence,  were  practised 
and  encouraged  to  such  an  extent,  tliat,  under 
Ihe  favouring  influences  of  climate,  soil,  and 
opportunity,  the  Babylonians  seem  to  have 
made  the  most  of  merely  external  and  mate- 
rial good,  imd  gone  as  far  as  possible  in 
trying  what  man  could  do  for  himself,  and 
what  earth  can  confer.  ap»trt  from  tlie  aid  of 
pure  religion.    We  cannot  afford  space  to 


being  for  tlie  most  part  cither  tlie  names  of 
monarchs,  or  short  fomiiilHries  of  prayer, 
which  wear  the  appearance  of  having  been 
charnis  or  amulets.  The  impression  made 
by  a  seal  cut  in  intaglio  is  obviously  a  spe- 
cies of  printing:  occordiiigly,  Groiefend 
claims  for  the  Babylonians  the  merit  of 
Itaving  invented  that  most  useful  nrt,  so  for 
that  the  insrripticms  found  on  tho  bricks 
appear  to  have  bccu  impressed  by  a  fctaiup. 


follow  these  general  Implications  out  into 
actual  instances.  On  twu  subjectd,  howevt:r, 
we  hliiUl  odd  a  few  words  :  — 

Babylon  is  one  of  tliree  centres,  PhceuiciA 
and  Kgypt  being  the  otlier  two,  which  may 
di»ipute  tlie  honour  of  discovering  the  most 
important  of  all  arts,  that  of  writing.  At  m 
very  early  period,  the  Babylonians  a}>pcar  to 
have  contented  themselves  with  a  nail  for  a 
pen,  and  tlic  bore  rock  or  burnt  bricks  for 
writing  materials.  Hence,  probably,  the 
peculiar  shape  of  letter  which  is  still  seen 
in  the  ruins  of  Babylon  and  Persepolis  — 
denomhiated  ctineifurm,  or  arrow-headed 
—  a  species  of  writing  which  has  at  length 
rewarded  the  incredible  pains  of  antiquarians 
to  decypher  its  characters,  with  some  niggard 
suci%ss.  In  these  characters  we  see  one  of 
the  earliest  attempts  at  writing;  for  they  ara 
partly  hieroglyphic,  portly  alphabetical. 

After  years  of  patient  study,  the  learned 
German,  (irotefend,  has  given  to  the  world 
two    essays   (Xiue    Jieilmt/e  zur  KrUiute- 
rung  dcr  I'mr'poiitanisclu-n  KeiUchri/t,l^ii7  i 
Nfue  Iieitrage:ur  ErlHuterunq  drr  Itabylonit- 
chfn  KtUsfkri/l,  lS40),  in  which  he  re|M>rts 
tlie  process  he  has  pursued  in  his  investi- 
gations, and  tlie  results  to  which  they  hav« 
iiillicrto  led.   These  results  are  not  of  a  high 
importance.     The  inscriptions  written  in 
tlie  arrow-headed  letters,  of  which  numerous 
specimens  have  been  collected,  are  iii  either 
the  I'erscpolitau  or  the  Babylonian  charac- 
ter —  the  latter  differing  from  the  former 
chiefly  in  being  more   ancient;   and  ara 
found,  I.  on  burnt  bricks,  II.  on  seals,  run- 
ning  rouml  llieheadsof  a  sovereign,  or,  III.  on 
vases  or  cylinders  of  pottery  ware.  'Ihe 
ensuing  cuts  show,  I.  a  head  from  a  seal,  with 
an  inscription  ut  tlie  cuueifonn  character ; 
II.  a   cylinder  unrolled.    The  subjects  of 
the  inscription,  ho  far  as  yet  decyphereU, 
odd  very  little  to  our  stock  of  knowledge ; 


If,  however,  the  ali)liabet  which  Grotefeud 
has  made  out,  luid  the  translations  thereby 
eflVcted.  should  be  approved  uJid  coulinned 
by  future  palteologists,  more  valuable  results 
may  be  anticipated;  esp<'cially  since  the 
attention  of  the  leonied  world  has  been  of 
Intc  stnuigly  directed  to  tho  subject.  The 
tongue  in  which  these  iubcriptioiib  arc  written 
i.*,  il  appears,  the  Zend.  whi«  h  is  connected 
uiih  iJie  Hindoo  baubcrit  —  of  a  family  of 
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Iflngii*^9  different  from  Umt  of  t)ie  desrcii' 
dants  of  Shem,  of  which  we  nmv  take  Hebrew 
as  therepn'senlarive.  The  Ian  giin^e,  however, 
of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  who  be- 
longiil  to  the  Shemitic  family,  was  akin  to 
the  rla»8  of  tongues  spoken  by  that  race,  and 
was  closely  related  to  tlie  eastern  Araniaic, 
or  what  is  commonly  temied  Chaldee. 

In  regard  to  the  governors  of  Babylon,  onr 
knowledge  is  very  imperfect  and  fragmentary. 
Yet  what  we  know  of  the  city,  contraHled  with 
what  we  do  not  know,  may  serve  to  show 
how  little  is  tlie  importance  of  the  names  und 
succo!>i>ii>n»  iif  kiiijis  and  djmasties,  witli  de- 
tails of  battles  and  cuuquesUi,  compared 
with  information,  whether  obtained  from  a 
■whiTiug  ruin  or  a  picturesque  prophecy, 
waeeiuuig  th£  culture,  condition,  usages, 
normls,  and  happint  -s  of  a  nation.  From 
the  account,  however,  which  is  found  ia  Gen. 
X.  8,  Kimrod,  the  son  of  C'nsh,  appears  to 
lunrv  tbnniied  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and 
to  hare  been  its  first  sovereign.  In  tlie 
Mune  book  (xiv.  0)^  Amraphel  is  cursorily 
■MRtfcMied  as  king  of  Slunur.  After  a  very 
long  interral  in  the  reign  of  llezekiali  ( A.C. 
713),  Merodach-baladan,  tlie  son  of  Bala* 
dan,  king  of  Babylon,  sent  letters  ami  a 
present  unto  Hezekinli,  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick;  when  the  Jew- 
ish king  acknowledgr-d  tlie  compliment  by 
■bowing  the  messengers hispri%'ntc'trea8urp», 
—  a  display  which  led  Isaiah  to  predict  to 
the  monarch,  that  hi<i  offHpring  should  be 
earned  away  into  captivity  to  Babylon. 
About  a  century  later,  Jeremiah  and  Fln- 
bakkuk  <ipeak  of  the  invasion  of  tlie  Babylo- 
nians unilerthe  name  of  tlie  Chaldecans  ;  and 
DOW  Nebnchndntzzar  appears,  in  the  histori- 
«■!  books  (9  Kings  xxiv.  I,  teq.  Jer.  xxvii. 
8,  »*q.),  as  hea<l  of  the  widely  extended  em- 
pire of  Babylon.  Evil-merodnch  (2  Kings 
xiT.  27.  Jer.  lii.  31),  son  of  the  preceding, 
ia  also  mentioned  as  King  of  Babylon  ;  and 
with  Brhhaszar  (Don,  t.  1,  30),  the  Nabon- 
nedus  of  Berosus,  tlie  line  of  Chaidipan  kings, 
was  closed:  he  perished  in  tlic  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  the  Mrdo-Persiaus  (  Dan.  31), 
and  Darius  the  Median  took  the  kingdom. 

Profane  history  has  little  more  to  add. 
Some  have  maintained  tlmt  Babylon,  as  well 
u  Media,  was  originally  deix-ndent  on  the 
Assyrian  empire, —  a  fact  whirh,  it  is  said, 
woold  be  unknown  to  tlie  Hebrew  writers, 
who  were  acquainted  with  only  the  later  As- 
syrian monarchy.  The  Greeks  make  Baby- 
Ion  tlie  seat  of  this  empire.  The  legendary 
Berosus,  who  was  a  priest  or  magian  in 
Babjion  about  800,  A.C.  speaks  of  (he  reign 
of  Osnnes,  half  man,  half  fish,  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  govenimcnt  by  sea  and  by 
land  which  Babylon  exercised  at  a  very  enrly 
date ;  and  givet  an  account  of  a  tlood  that 

Ck  place  under  Xisuihrus,  which  may  have 
1  its  origin  in  a  very  untmnal  overflow  of 
Um  Euphrates, — a  hrer  that,  from  the  sud- 


den melting  of  the  snows  in  Armenia,  ia  very 
liable  to  sudden  inundations.  After  the  full 
of  Sardiuiapalus,  the  governor  of  Babylon, 
Belesys,  founded  a  new  dynasty.  .\t  a  later 
period  we  rea<l  of  Nabounssar  (747,  A.C.) 
tlie  founder  of  a  new  era  for  tlie  East,  who 
was  either  a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
or  prince  of  the  Chaldfcans.  The  origin  of 
these  Chttldteans  lies  in  obscurity.  Some 
suppose  tliat  there  was  an  earlier  and  a  later 
incursion  of  a  tribe  so  calle<l ;  iliat  the  for- 
mer, of  Shemitic  origin,  brought  to  Babylon 
the  culture  of  Egypt ;  tliat  the  latter,  origi- 
nally a  nomadic  tribe  in  Armenia,  came 
down  from  tlie  mountains,  and,  aft«r  a  time 
becoming  masters  of  Babylon,  founded  a 
Chaldaeo-Bnbylunian  empire.  The  Chal- 
deans appear  in  history  as  a  dominant  race, 
who  held  the  priesthood,  and  made  them- 
selves distinguished  for  their  astronoinieal 
knowledge  and  astrological  skill.  Their 
ruler  Nabopolassar,  and  his  yet  more  jiower 
ful  son  Nebueha(hiezzar,  in  union  with 
Cyaxares,  overthrew  tlie  Assyrian  empire. 
After  tlie  destructiim  of  Jerusalem,  Nebu- 
chndnez/.ar  transplanted  to  the  plains  of 
Shinar  the  inhabitants  of  Judah,  made  Sidon 
bend  before  him,  and  Tyre  feel  his  auger; 
he  pressed  forward  into  Egypt,  an<l  g«»ing 
westward  as  fur  as  ilie  Pillars  of  Ilerculea 
(Gibroltju-),  he  made  the  Nile  one  limit, 
while  tlie  Tigris  was  the  opposite  boundary 
of  his  va«t  empire.  Among  his  followers, 
none  but  Nubounedus,  whom  Herodotus  calls 
Labyuetus,  deserves  mention,  luider  whose 
rule  the  iill-ediKiuering  Cyrus  put  a  period 
to  tlie  indepeiulenec  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  (Ma,  A.C.)- 

BabyUm  was  a  distinguished  commercial 
city.  Under  the  encouragements  which 
were  afforded  by  a  soil  so  prolific,  tliut  Q. 
Curtius  siiys  the  cattle  were  driven  from  tlieir 
pastures,  lest  tliey  should  be  destroyed  by 
satiety  of  fatness;  favoured  by  a  position 
which  brought  into  union  the  rich  products 
of  tlie  East,  and  the  great  marts  of  tlie  West; 
and  aided  by  that  impulse  and  intense  inte- 
rest which  accompany  all  arts  in  the  fresh 
period  of  their  birth,  —  Babylim  takes  it  po- 
sition at  die  head  of  those  nations  which 
have  given  full  scope  to  both  tlie  manufac- 
turing and  the  commercial  principles.  Its 
inhabitants  were  specially  renowned  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  carjwts ;  tliey  ex- 
celled in  making  perfumes;  tliey  carved  in 
wooil ;  they  worked  in  precious  stones  ;  tliey 
made  engravings  which  have  beauty  in  the 
present  day,  independent  of  their  antiquity. 
By  caravans  on  land,  and  by  ships  on  tlie 
sea,  they  conducted  an  immense  trade,  and 
were  'a  city  of  merchants'  (Ezek.  xvii.  4; 
comp.  Is.  xliii.  14). 

These  great  and  widely-extended  com- 
mercial dealings  poured  a  flood  of  riches  into 
the  country,  which,  even  when  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  a  province,  yielded   a  revenue 
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Ut  the  PeTiiiui  khiK^  lliut  comprised  half 
tlicir  income.  Tbis  ufllucucc-  scrvt  d  to  em- 
bellidli  the  city,  ami  tn«ke  its  name  fumous 
ov»;r  llie  eiirth.  Hi^iipo  it  i»  ihurt  described 
ill  thf  S<  rii>tnre9  :  '  Hiihyhm,  tlio  nh>ry  of 
ki»j<«h>msi,  the  benuty  of  the  Chiddee  oxccl- 
li-nry.'  But  vrealtli  hroiiRht  pride,  luxury, 
««U-lorgelfuluo;i8,  Mid  gnihy  ease  ;  and  bo 
<ilie  InAf  of  kingdoms'  is  repreHeuted  as 
•  K'Vf n  to  pU'iisure,  that  )hv(  l!<th  carelessly, 
aud  sayetb  iu  lier  heart,  1  um,  tJiere  is  uouo 
«lse  beside  me.*  Biiin  euKiied :  '  She  sits  m 
a  wM.  w  tm  the  prnund.  There  is  no  nore 
a  thruuti  for  thee,  O  daughter  of  the 
Ctuddvens.'  So  must  fUl  ewrv  structure 
IbM  rests  not       the  hrond  fouutlations  of 

!nblio  luoralitj  and  individual  religiou. 
'nide  snd  commerce  are  indeed  substantia] 
rcidilies,  and  the  kin-r  lnin  lliat  hii-^  tliem 
for  its  etr^ngtli  is  fur  luure  secure  than 
Rome  with  its  mighty  armies  atld martial  em- 
pirc.  Yet  Biibylon  is  not  the  only  ccnumer- 
cial  state  iliut  rose  to  tlie  ItiRiiest  apleudoor, 
aud  sank  into  poverty  and  desolation.  Let 
En>  l.iii  l  leanj  a  lesson.  an<l  hewure. 

lt\CA  (H.) — This  is  a  Hebrew  wonl  in 
1 : u}4l  I sh  letters,  reUiincd  in  Pa.  Ixxxiv.  «,  as  a 
pr«»per  utuno.  The  original  term  is  trau- 
shited  in  the  other  phu-eH  where  it  occtirs 
(2  Sam.  V.  23,  21.  1  Chron.  xiv.  U,  15) 
'mulbenrf  trees.'  Some  have  thought  the 
hnlsimi  tree  was  iuteniled;  others  are  ii»  fa- 
vour uf  the  pear.  Ilwald  thus  rcuders  the 
passage  in  the  Psalms:  — 

'IFapP^'  111*'  iiirn,  full  cf    r'  Tif.'fli  In  (licf*. 

Wild  gla  ily  think  .jf  t  nirolllliK  to  Zlon  J 
Who,  lo-s-iii;.'  t1iP>u;:h  tliDSBfaMS  Y«ilkg$ 

Make  It  into  :i  fuunlaiii.* 

The  original,  literally  rendered,  m  '  the  valley 
of  iht  Baea,*  whatever  tree  may  be  intemled ; 
niul  tlif  TiHMitihi^  is,  that  ii  *  t>  t,f  Goil,  in 
passing  over  dry  and  desert  !>]h>i±>,  such  for 
instance  as,  those  where  the  Baea  tree  fpww, 
make  llirtn  sphitanlly  snurrrs  of  ri>ltrrions 
refreshment,  i  he  Fsalm,  written  probably 
during  the  captivity,  celebrates  the  happi" 
ness  of  the  period  when  tlir  trilirs.  ut  the 
great  annual  festivals,  went  up  from  all  parts 
of  the  land  to  the  metropolis. 

BADGERS'  SKINS  is  tlie  translation 
given  iu  tlie  common  version  of  the  Hebrew 
word  Thhghash,  which  represents  some  object 
used  in  the  service  of  the  Hnnctuary,  and 
epeciiicidly  a  covering  with  which  the  taber* 
nacle  was  to  be  covered.  See  Exod.  sxv.  5 ; 
xrvi.  14  ;  xxxv.  7.  Some  have  held  that  the 
original  word  signified  a  colour,  —  purple; 
some,  that  it  meant  an  animal's  skin.  We 
incline  to  tlie  opinion  that  seals'  skiuH  are 
ititf  tiih'iK  Seals  abounded  in  the  Hed  Sea, 
uiu\  tht-ir  skins  were  employed  for  coverings. 

B.\C»  (T.)  is  the  English  representative 
of  tlifct*  llc^inw  mill  two  Greek  wortl"*,  tLut 
agree  in  the  Ktuirsd  idea  which  we  aiiiah  lo 
ttie  term.  Bometiines  a  larger,  sometimes 
a  amallerf  article  is  intended,  but  genciaUy 


a  receptacle  for  objects  of  greater  or  less 
value.  It  uiuat  have  been  a  bag  of  the  lar- 
ger size  iu  which  tlie  lit-brt  ws  used  to  keep 
tlieir  weights;  as  in  l>eut.xxv.l;j, 'Thou  shalt 
not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great 
and  a  smtdl'  (Prov.  xvi.  11.  Mlcah  vi.  ll>. 
Scarcely  of  less  dimensions  were  the  bn'/i 
that  were  used  for  treiu»unug  up  gold  nntl 
•ilver  ( Is.  xlvi.  0).  Purses  wen  the  smaU- 
esi  bags  (Prov.  i.  14).  wliii  h  were  so  con- 
Ktructtul  as  to  be  easily  dniuu  together,  aud 
so  closed  and  sealed  ( Gen.  xlii.  35  .  Job  Kir. 
17).  Wlifu  thus  hlled  and  h«  rnrcd,  a  ba(f 
formed  a  puriie  Kiugti  v.  23) ;  and,  the 
container  heini^  put  Ibr  the  thing  eoota^Md* 
a  purse  came  in  thf  Fast  to  sipiifk-  a  present 
or  a  auin  of  money,  as  with  us;  but,  pro- 
ceeding  beyond  our  vaages,  a  parse  tibns 
boiniil  luiil  iiiithenticatfd,  tli'imtt^d  a  et  rtniu 
fixed  sum,  as  which  it  passed  current  iu  the 
bnsiness  of  life.  Vot  has  diis  usage  ceaeedi 
in  tht^  prt'sriit  day.  The  ()rij,'iiiiil  tenits  •m- 
pluyed  iu  the  New  Testament,  aud  remlered 
*baf*  and  'purse,'  have  an  eqnsllv  compiv- 
)ii'ii>iv(»  meaning  with  the  Heliri-w  wnrds  to 
wliich  we  have  Just  referred  (LuJte  x.  4 ;  xiL 
33;  sxii.  85,  96.  John  xii.  6;  slii. 
From  the  two  last  passages,  it  appears  that 
our  Lord  aud  his  small  band  of  disciides 
were  wont  to  carry  with  tliem  some  pro- 
vision for  their  daily  wauts,  ont  of  whieh 
gratuities  were  given  to  the  poor.  The  >»ng 
which  Judas  bore  for  these  puq)oses  luay 
have  been  a  sort  of  case  or  box;  as  tlte 
orij»innl  word  dciioi"-'  n  »->nnll  rcff'[ita(  lc  for 
a  musical  insuunuut,  a  Ilute  cuvcr  or  prc- 
sener. 

BAKING  (T.  to  dry  hi/  hmf). —  .Anion!? 
tlie  pruol'a  ihut  the  pathiurchal  age  sIckmI  at 
an  a«ivanced  stage  in  the  progress  of  etvi- 
lis'ition,  is  the  fact,  that  W  '  Hiid  donieHtir 
otlices,  such  for  instance  as  baking,  in  tlie 
hands  of  females  ( Gen.  xviiL  6).  The  east 
and  rapidity  witli  which  Snrah.  at  the  re- 
quest of  Abraham,  prepares  her  obviooslj 
imleavened  eakes  (eomp.6«n.sis.  8)  of  fln« 
nioul.  bakiiifj  thiMii  on  the  hearth  or  a^-lies, 
is  not  without  a  parallel  in  the  present  day. 
The  servant  of  Irby  and  Mangles,  Mahomet, 
'our  camel  driver,  this  evcnint^  made  somo 
bread.  He  kneaded  the  dotagh  in  a  leathern 
napkin,  and,  mixing  a  good  deal  of  salt  vrilh 
it.  iiiiide  a  flat  round  cake  about  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  baked  it  on  dried  camel's 
dimg.  It  wa«  very  good.'  The  instance  of 
Sarah's  preparing  fofid  for  her  angelic  visi- 
tors n^fers  to  a  period  of  primitive  simpli- 
city, when,  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer,  ladies 
of  tlie  highest  rauk  took  a  personal  part  in 
domestic  duties.  AMien,  howpvrr,  f^'* 
Hebrews  were  settled  in  Cauiiaii.  nnd  brgtui 
to  affect  outward  refinements,  the  office  of 
baking,  with  otlicr  prnrcssrs  of  rooking, 
was  devolved,  al  h-mi  iu  pnucely  e.>itabliah- 
luf  nt^,on  female  servants  (1  8am.  viii.  18). 
Still  females  in  the  highest  rank  did  not 
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disdain  to  prepare  delicacies,  at  least  for 
relatives  {'i  Sam.  xiii.  0 — H;  cotnp.  Jar. 
vii.  IH).  In  later  periods,  baking  became  a 
trade  ;  and  we  read  of  '  bukern  '  (Hos.  vii. 
4,  U).  In  tliis  passage,  evidence  will  be 
fooud,  that  the  usages  ubser\'ed  in  baking 
in  large  cities  were  not  dissimilar  tu  what 
they  are  now.  Leavened  bread  is  obviously 
spoken  of.  In  Jerusalem  there  were  not 
only  bakers,  but  a  '  bakers'  street '  ( Jer. 
xxxvii.  21),  which  is  spoken  of,  so  as  to 
give  tlie  idea  tltat  the  place  derived  its  name 
from  being  Hllcd  with  bakers'  shops ;  as  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  East,  persons  who 
carry  on  the  same  business  are  found  to 
herd  together.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
evidence  tlie  early  p^^»grcs•^  made  in  civi- 
lisation by  the  Egyptians,  than  the  condition 
of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  as  found  among 
them  in  the  days  of  the  patriun  lis.  The 
tra<ie  of  baking,  which  is  nieiitiont'd  in  con- 
nection with  the  Israelitt's  only  in  tlieir  later 
books,  is  ascribed  evfii  in  (it-iio^is  to  the 
Egyptians.  .lo«<ex)h  there  foimd  cooking 
practised  as  an  art  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional cuok.x,  witli  subdivision  of  labour,  so 
as  to  make  baking  a  separate  branch.  The 
bakers,  too,  were  a  sort  of  corjHiration,  with 
chief  men  and  onliiuiry  men;  and  in  such 
honour  was  tlie  profession,  that  the  'chief 
baker '  held  nmk  among  the  great  officers  of 
Pharaoh's  household  (Uen.  xl.  1,  2,  20). 
If  France  may  lay  claim  to  eminence  in 
ciTilisatiou,  or  rank  and  riches,  in  our  own 
eountXT,  this  regard  to  the  duties  of  tlie 
kitchen,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  table, 
mnst  be  held  as  an  indication  of  a  state 
of  society  far  reuiovL-d  in  advance  from  the 
simple  life  led  by  the  nomads  of  Palestine. 
The  use  of  leaven  may  also  be  accounted  a 
sign  of  a  settled  and  civilined  mode  of  exis- 
tence. Anciently,  as  now,  those  who  led  a 
wandering  life  had  no  leisure  or  oppor- 
tonity  for  leavening  their  bread,  whicli  tiiey 
oooked  at  and  for  the  moment  of  want. 
H«ioe  the  Israelites,  in  Uieir  haste  to  escape 
oat  of  Pharaoli's  hands,  '  baked  uuleavenud 
cakes  of  the  dough  which  tliey  brought  forth 
oat  of  £g}'pt;  for  it  was  not  leavened,  be- 
CMM  they  were  tliruat  out  of  Egypt,  and 
could  not  tarry,  neitlicr  hatl  tiu-y  prepared 
themselves  any  victual'  (Exod.  xii.  30; 
comp.S.3,  31 ).  But  during  tlieir  tranciuil  re- 
sidence in  Eg}7>t,  as  afterwards  in  I'uli-stine, 
leavened  brt-ad  was  ordinarily  used.  In 
Exod.Tiii.8;  xii.  IH,  the  original  word  ren- 
dered imeadmg -troughs  (siniihir  in  sound  as 
well  M  meaning  to  the  Gemnui  Sautrtriti) 
denotes  pro{>erly  leaven  troughs,  or  troughs 
for  making  leavened  bread.  Both  tlie  form 
of  the  bread,  and  the  manner  of  preparing 
it,  Taried  among  the  Hebrews  at  different 
periods.  The  passage  in  Hosea,  already 
referred  to,  shows  that  at  a  later  period 
large  ovens  were  employed,  and  loaves  were 
made.    Earlier,  however,  and  for  sacred 


purposes,  the  bread  was  in  the  form  of  thin 
cakes,  not  of  large  size,  wiiii'h  for  eating 
were  not  cut,  but  broken  (Matt.  xxvi.  20)  : 
oil  or  honey  was  mixed  wiUi  the  bread 
(Exod.  xvi,  31.  Ezek.  xvi.  13).  Some- 
limes  baking  was  performed  on  heated 
stones,  or  metal  plates,  or  suspended  over 
heated  coids  (1  Kings  xix.  U).  A  jar  was 
also  heated,  and  the  dough  spread  over  it 
on  the  outside  to  be  baked.  For  fuel,  straw, 
dried  grass,  reeds,  and  cow  and  camel  dung, 
were  used.    (Comp.  Ezek.  iv.  12). 

Bobiuson  thus  describes  one  lueiiiod  oi° 
making  bread,  now  practised  by  tlie  Arabs : 
'While  we  rested,  oiu  Arabs  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  preparing  a  warm  breakfast.  They 
had  brought  witli  them  some  flour,  or  rather 
meal  of  wheat  and  barley  tilled  witli  chaff ; 
of  which  tliey  now  kneaded  a  round  flat 
cake  of  some  thickness.  This  tliey  threw 
into  tlie  ashes  and  cools  of  a  fire  they  had 
kindled  ;  and,  after  a  due  time,  brought  out 
a  loaf  of  bread,  as  black  on  the  outi^ide  as 
the  coals  themselves,  imd  not  much  whiter 
within.  After  breaking  it  up  small  in  a 
dish  while  still  wann,  they  mixed  witli  it 
some  of  tlie  butter  tliey  had  stolen,  and 
thus  made  their  meal.  Such  is  the  manner 
of  life  among  these  sons  of  the  deserts; 
though  the  butter  was  a  luxury  by  no  means 
common.  On  their  journeys,  coarse  black 
unleavened  bread  is  the  Bedouin's  usual 
fare'  (ii.  4.U7). 

The  same  writer  thus  speaks  of  a  caravan 
carrj'ing  wheat  from  Nablt)us  toBeUilehem  : 
'  The  men  were  baking  a  large  round  flat 
cake  of  bread  on  the  embers  of  a  fire  of 
camel's  and  cow's  dung.  Taking  it  out 
when  done,  they  brushed  off  the  ashes,  and 
divided  it  among  tlie  party,  offering  us  also 
a  portion.  1  tasted  it,  and  found  it  quite  as 
good  as  the  common  bread  of  tlie  country. 
They  had  no  other  provisions'  (iii.  7(J). 

The  mode  of  baking  brea^l  practised  on 
the  moimtains  of  J^ebanon  is  simple  and 
expeditious.  They  dig  a  hole  in  tlie  ground, 
which  tliey  line  with  a  tliick  coat  of  plaster, 
leaving  the  cavity  in  shape  and  size  like  a 
liirge  cooking  pot,  a  little  bulging  in  the 
middle.  When  the  plaster  is  dnr*,  a  fire  is 
lighted  in  tlie  bottom  of  the  hoie,  nnd  fed 
with  small  sticks  till  tlie  sides  are  well 
heated ;  the  flames  are  tlieu  suffered  to  go 
down,  having  a  mass  of  live  coals  in  the 
bottom.  Meanwhile,  Uie  dough  has  been 
prepared  and  divided  into  portions  of  a  con- 
venient size,  wliich  are  pressed  out  on  a  board 
till  tliey  are  as  large  as  a  common  plate,  and 
about  as  tliick  as  the  back  of  a  stout  carving 
knife.  These  soft  disks  are  taken  up  on  a 
pad,  and  struck  against  tlie  middle  of  the 
simple  oven,  where  they  adhere,  and  are 
baked  in  about  a  minute.  They  arc  then 
wiUidrawn,  and  others  put  in  their  planes 
witli  great  rapidity.  There  are  usually  se- 
veral women  engaged  at  the  same  time  about 
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the  tannoor  or  uveuj  aiid,  being  remarkably 
•rpert  in  die  btttiaeM,  they  rei|uure  bnl  veiy 
short  notice  to  pnpue  bwtd  enough  for  » 

The  oT0n«    veil  m  the  proeeee  of  beking, 

in  the  Tilliiges  of  Per^.i)i,  at  the  present 
time,  rcscmblce  those  of  which  we  huve  juet 
epoken.  This  oven  eoneiste  of  ft  eixeuler 
hole  in  the  earth  about  three  feet  deep,  and 
perhaps  two  in  widtli  at  the  top  and  three 
at  the  bottom,  with  a  due  entering  it  at  the 
bottom  to  convey  air  to  the  fire.  This  hole 
is  internally  oouUd  with  clay,  which  soon 
httxdcus  ixiio  tiif.  The  bread  ia  drawn  out 
into  cakes  from  two  to  tlirtu  fet  t  long,  eight 
or  ten  iiuln-.s  wide,  and  of  acorcply  tlio 
thickuchH  i<f  &  ooramon  dining  plate,  it 
eeemnes  this  shape  almost  in  a  moment  by 
the  wonderful  tact  i)f  llio  nintron,  who  sim- 
ply tosses  a  piece  of  dough  rapidly  from 
hand  to  hand.  Thna  diMm  out  like  • 
menilT'!!'^,  it  ia  Inid  iipnn  a  rnsliton  ;  and 
•tuck  upon  the  Hide  of  the  oven,  where  it 
MtMhes  and  erieps  in  a  few  eeoonds»  and 
another,  as  quickly  Dinde  ready,  fiUfrpods 
to  the  same  plaoe.  Bread  in  the  cities  dif- 
fm  tnm  AUt,  only  In  beinf  made  of  tour 
more  fini>ly  sifted,  and  in  cnkcs  pi^rlinps 
twioe  as  (hick,  which  are  baked  on  the  bot- 
tom of  larger  orene  peved  with  pebbles. 
Tlif  thin  I'lfiul  boon  dries,  and  may  long 
be  preserved.  Except  iu^  case  of  journeys, 
however,  it  is  lunally  baked  every  day,  and 
Cftten  fresh.  And  the  thicker  species  very 
soon  becomes  heavy  and  unpalatable. 
Bread  is  always  leavened  in  Persia  by  a 
small  piece  of  1).  preserved  from  day  to 
day.  The  oven  of  the  peasantH  serves  also 
the  important  purpose  of  warming  their 
houses  in  winter.  To  do  this  the  mure 
efTfrtnally.  it  is  rnnvert»'d  into  a  tandoor, 
by  laying  a  tlat  utune,  or  a  iurge  eurlheu 
eover  made  for  the  poxpose,  npon  the  top, 
plttcinf»  over  it  a  fnuiie,  rcsoniblinp  n  ta- 
ble four  or  six  feet  square,  uud  periiapK 
a  foot  high,  and  covering  the  whole  with  a 
large  quilt  Uiat  extouds  to  the  enrth  on  the 
sides.  The  oven  is  heated  ouiy  once  a  day 
ibr  baking  and  cooking.  Bol  the  hole  in 
r  nf  being  closed  nftrr  the  «»mo]i(;  passes 
out,  and  the  waimth  retained  in  the  oveu  iu 
Ae  manner  deseribed,  a  single  fire  is  made 
to  suffice  for  (woiity-four  linurH.  The  whole 
family,  or  rather  the  hooachold,  cou&i«tiug 
of  three,  four,  or  five  generations,  aa  the 
cas«.'  nniy  he,  und  comnmnly  not  less  than 
twelve,  fifteen,  or  more  iudividoals,  eucom- 
pase  tiie  tandoor  with  flieir  feet  nnder  the 
quilt;  and,  at  ni^lit,  spread  llicir  con.lirH 
arotmd  it,  and  form  a  circle,  by  placing  theur 
foet  near  the  fire,  while  their  heads  radiate 
from  it,  and  thos  they  socially  sleep. 

BALAAM  (H.  one  who  withet  HI  to  otknt. 
A.M.  3041 ;  A.C.  1607  ;  V.  1451),  a  name 
which  tlio  ii^Mfws  may  have  given  to  the 
•on  of  BewTi— one  of  ib»  magi  or  astrolo- 


gers of  M«;sopotamia,  —  of  the  city  of  Pethor, 
whieh,  fnm  its  name,  appear*  to  have  been 

noti'd  for  its  ora<  le.  Wlu  n  tlif  Israeliteti 
had  with  difficulty,  bat  moch  renown,  wou 
their  wny  to  the  borders  of  Palestine,  the 
Monlutos  V>erjuiH'  alarmed  for  tluir  own 
safety;  and  Balak,  their  king,  took  every 
means  towidistand  die  advancing  enemy. 
Anns, however,  foiled — enchantmeiit>  lui^ht 
prevail.  The  belief  was  current  tlmt  tJUe 
imprecations  of  the  Chaldaean  magi  were 
onuiipotent.  Now,  there  was  one  whose 
reputation  was  very  great.  It  is  true  he 
lived  at  a  great  distance,  but  tlie  necessity 
was  oigent.  Balak,  therefore,  despatched 
mos<if«Ti^rr*,  with  a  suitnble  prp«ff  nt,  in  order 
to  Lriug  llie  poiuut  euchtUilfr.  Uu  tliPir 
reaching  tlie  abo<le  of  Balaam,  they  make 
Uio  vrisln's  of  tlu  ir  mnst»»r  known.  I  he 
magian  well  knew  ihul  the  rt!&uurct;;>  uf  hi:^ 
own  divinities  were  insufficient  to  bring  a 
curse  on  tho<!p  whom  the  God  of  Isnu  l  Lad 
blessed ;  but,  if  he  could  prtrvaii  on  Jeho- 
vah himself  to  curse  the  Hebrews,  then  diey 
would  be  cursed  indeed.  Tho  fulsp  pro- 
phet, mialed  by  vaiu  notions,  applies  to 
Jehovah«  wlio  forbids  Balaam  to  do  the 
bidding  of  tlie  MouMtes.  ^Viiotber  iTViitn 
tiou  foUowa,  supported  by  more  splendid 
presents  and  tibe  ampleat  promises;  when 

BidaAin  is  perinltti'd  to  accompany  the  nios- 
sengers*  hut  ia  strictly  informed  that  he  is 
10  do  and  ssy  eiily  diat  wh^  ia  wdl 
pleasing  to  God.  Having,  however,  tlmn 
far,  as  ho  thought*  prevailed,  this  worship- 
per of  Baal  proceeded  on  his  jonmey,  hoping, 
by  means  of  the  resources  of  his  own  skill 
in  enchantment  (Numb.  xxiv.  1),  aa  well  as 
by  his  urgency  with  Jehovah,  to  succeed  in 
aoeomplishing  the  task  for  whiah  he  had 
Wen  so  wfll  pnid.  And  now  comps  the 
trial.  Arriving  iu  the  muiLUtoiuouii  regions 
whece  the  Moab  nation  and  the  Israelites 
were  found,  he  chooses  for  his  purpose  a 
high  place,  which  had  long  been  venerated  as 
ssored  to  Baal.  There,  in  observanee  of  the 
snpfTstitious  rrvrrcnrr  paid  to  the  number 
seven,  he  causes  seven  altars  to  be  erected, 
end  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams  to  be  prs* 
pared ;  gup  riun  nnd  one  ox  for  each  altar. 
The  idolatrous  rites  being  tlms  performed, 
he  hopes  to  be  pennitled  to  gratify  hie  pay- 
mu-tLT.  by  uttering  improration?^  <m  the 
armies  of  Israel.  He  opens  his  lips  to 
enrae,  bat  ntten  a  blessing.  The  spot  was 
probably  inauspic  ious,  or  the  pn^phtt  may 
have  been  terriiied  by  seeing  the  vast  num- 
bers of  tfte  Hebrews.  Another  height  is 
therefore  ascended,  where  only  tliu  skirts  of 
the  army  could  be  beheld  (Numb.xxiii.  IS). 
The  same  rites  are  performed,  but— to  tibe 
<Uscomfiture  of  the  idolaters  —  with  no  mure 
favourable  result  Balaam  despairs  of  soo- 
ces!^,  and  deolaies,-^ 

'  Sarely  no  encfaantmont  against  Jacob, 
MsttlMt  any  dWmtlwi  istiiir  iiOML' 
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Balak  is  Alarmed.  At  any  rate,  if  llic  vrise 
man  roultl  not  roTHe,  Le  woiilil  witlihuld  Lis 
bleiisiug :  —  *  Neither  curse  tbem  at  all,  nor 
bleas  them  at  all'  (Numb,  xxiii.  25).  Ba- 
laam is  at  length  fully  conscious  of  being 
under  the  hand  of  a  superior  power,  and 
answers,  'Told  I  not  thee — all  tliut  Jeho- 
Tali  si)eaketli,  that  must  I  do?'  Diit  HhIkIc 
still  perseveres:  — '  Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will 
bring  thee  unto  anotlier  place ;  perad ven- 
ture it  will  jtlease  God  that  thou  mnyest 
curse  me  them  from  thence'  (ver. 27).  The 
trial  is  made.  Again  are  the  seven  altars 
and  fourteen  animals  got  reaily.  But  cer- 
tain mystrrioiis  enchautiiiriitii  employed  in 
the  former  efforts  are  now  snpersetled  by 
anotlier  r>-soun*e.  The  priest  of  Baal  turns 
his  face  towards  the  east,  where  his  sun- 
forl  is  wont  to  make  his  daily  rise,  and 
where  in  his  etliereal  palnn-.  Witlt  a  hand 
ootstretched,  and  eyes  looking  intently  to- 
wards his  own  home  and  tlie  home  of  Baal, 
111*  wcr  strains  his  faculties  to  find  the 
wlsjie«l-for  imprecation ;  hut  the  Spirit  of 
God  comes  upon  him,  and  he  can  utter  no 
words  but  those  of  blessing  and  gratulation. 
The  Moabite  monarch,  thus  thrice  disap- 
pointed, knows  no  bounds  to  his  vexation 
and  wrath.  lie  huh  Balasmi  flee  home- 
wards. Before  the  enchanter  returns,  how- 
errr,  he  determines  to  make  another  and  a 
different  appeal.  He  had  been  nuublc  to 
prevail  with  God  ;  he  was  full  of  hope  to  be 
able  to  prevail  with  man.  Aided  by  his 
•aperstitions,  he  has  recourse  to  lascivious- 
ness,  by  the  ftuicinntiuus  of  which  he  se- 
duces the  people  firom  tlie  worship  of  Jeho- 
rah,  and  so,  but  too  effectually,  brings  the 
hcariest  curses  upon  tliem.  Haviiig  tliua 
in  some  measure  accomplished  his  merce- 
nary and  diabolical  task,  he  proceeds  to 
retnm  home ;  but,  meanwhile,  an  avenging 
arm  was  raised  in  the  Hebrew  camp,  which 
overtook  and  slew  him  (Numb.  xxiv.  25 ; 
xxxi.  8). 

This  riew,  which,  though  it  varies  con- 
siderably from  that  which  is  ordinarily 
taken,  app4!ar8  to  us  to  come  naturally  out 
of  the  scriptural  narratives,  leaves,  we  tliink, 
no  part  unexplained  and  no  difficulty  un- 
solved, save  one,  in  this  much-dcbntetl  trans- 
action. That  exception  is  in  tlie  account 
giTen  in  the  passage  found  in  Numb.  xxii. 

— ?15,  which  tells  of  the  appcarant  r  of  an 
angel  to  Balamn  while  on  his  way  to  Balak, 
and  of  the  speaking  of  the  ass  on  which  he 
rode.  These  verses,  however,  ajipear  to  us 
to  be  an  interpolation.  They  are  from  a 
later  bond  than  that  which  wrote  tlio  sub- 
■tonce  of  the  narrative.  Thry  breatlio  a 
spirit  of  less  simplicity.  They  have  a  more 
modem  air.  Nor  arc  they  necessary  to  the 
sequence  of  the  history:  on  the  contrary, 
they  interrupt  it.  The  narrative,  down  to 
the  twenty-tirnt  verse,  supposes  that  God 
had  given  Bulaam  leave  to  go,  restricting 


him  only  in  regard  to  tlie  nature  of  his  de 

cluTHtions.  These  verses  are  constructctl 
ou  the  supposition  that  no  such  leave  had 
been  given :  tliey  thus  begin,  — '  And  God's 
auger  was  kindled  because  he  went.'  At 
what  period  tliis  addition  was  made  we  pos- 
sess no  means  of  detemiiuing;  but  the  sub- 
stance of  it  is  referred  to  in  2  Peter  ii. 
15,  10 ;  but  the  epistle  itself  wonts  confir- 
mation. 

Balaam  present.s  an  extraordinary  and 
very  striking  instance  of  a  man  swayed  al- 
ternately by  two  antagonist  powers;  avidity 
on  tlie  one  side  —  tlie  intense  love  of  filthy 
lucre;  and  the  overpowering  influence  of 
the  divine  Spirit  on  tJie  otlier.  The  law  in 
his  members  bids  him  curse  —  Uie  Spirit 
of  God  will  let  his  lips  move  only  to  bless. 
Happy  had  it  been  for  him  had  he  yielded 
his  heart,  as  he  was  impelled  to  yield  his 
tongue,  to  the  pressure  of  tlie  hand  of  God ; 
and  so  ceasing  to  be  a  mere  passive  instru- 
ment, he  had  become  the  regeneratcil  and 
rejoicing  recipient  of  the  divine  grace.  But 
his,  alas!  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  one 
who  delivered  God's  messages  of  meroy  to 
his  fellow-men  may  prove  a  ca^ttaway  himself 
(I  Cor.  ix.  27). 

The  prophecies  which  arc  nsrrib(d  to 
Balaam  ore  of  a  high  poetical  character,  and 
possess  great  literary  excellence.  The  exact 
condition  in  which  we  find  them  could  not 
have  been  their  earliest  form,  since  Balaam's 
native  tongue  was  not  Hebrew.  They  dis- 
play, however,  the  force,  vividness,  and 
picturesque  beauty  of  originals,  luid  are 
doubtless  the  simple  tliougb  artistic  utter 
ances  of  the  great  realities  to  which  they 
refer. 

B.\L.\NCE. — This  English  word  is  a 
mis-spelt  form  of  tlie  Latin  hihutjr,  which 
denotes  a  jwir  q/*  scales;  signifying,  literally, 
a  double  pl<ite ;  suspended,  that  is,  from  a 
cross  beam.  Whence  wo  may  learn,  that 
the  ordinary  pair  of  scales  is  the  most 
ancient  form  of  the  balance,  as  indeed  rea 
son  would  suggest;  for  a  rod  placed  hori- 
zont^Uly  on  another  set  up  perpendicularly, 
offers  a  mode  of  taking  weights  as  simple 
as  it  is  obvious  and  easy.  The  same  idea 
is  preserved  in  the  ordinary  Hebrew  name 
for  balimce,  which,  being  in  the  dual  fonn, 
denotes  a  pair  of  weights  (Lev.  xix.  30. 
Job  vi.  2).  As  the  scales  ought  tlius  to  be 
exactly  '  a  pair,' — that  is,  of  equal  weight, — 
fraud  might  easily  be  committed  by  additiuu 
or  subtraction  :  hence  we  read  of  '  balances 
of  deceit'  (Hosea  xii.  7.  Micali  vi.  11). 
From  Amos  viii.  5,  it  appears  to  have 
been  customary  to  operate  on  tlic  weights 
as  well  as  on  the  scales,  —  'making  the 
cphali  small  and  tlie  shekel  great,  and  falsi 
fying  tlie  balances  by  deceit.'  From  tlie 
references  the  reader  will  see  tliat  it  was  in 
the  decline  of  tlie  .Jewish  Plate  lliat  lhes»c 
iniquities  prevailed.    For  the  more  delicMtf 
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opcrAtlous,  reqnirod  in  wrighinp  smnll  por- 
tious  of  precious  articiesi  the  Hebrews  had 
»  dUftrettt  balance  from  Aat  to  whieb  alia* 
hion  hos  hcTii  mado  ;  llie  nature  nml  if-c  of 
which  are  indicated  in  the  rout-iueauing 
of  the  muM,  which  is,  kt  vibrate  $  tbn*  do« 
aotlttg  IIm  tnaralons  TihnitUmt  of  »  finelx 


cut  which  we  subjoin  from  Egyptian  «rt 
•bowt  •  v«r7  aimplo  kind  of  tMUaaos:  iSbm 
hrn]i'^^  i\rc  liuinny  n  pair  of  wei^'-hts:  tJiiil 
is,  evideutlj  two  bogs  of  money,  of  which 
one  to  of  eonne  tho  •imdMrd.  A 
otMids  hf  to  mdio  «  neoxd  of  tfat  valot. 


BALSAM,  contracted  into  bahn,  is  a  word 
imitated  from  the  Hebrew  Bak-$ahm,  the 
Aramaic  form  of  w)ii(-)i  inserts  an  /  between 
the  two  syllables,  Uiuh  making  our  *  balsam.' 
The  tenn  denotes  a  tree  producing  a  very 
sweet,  odoriferous,  trRn«'p!ireiit,  nicdiciiuil 
resin,  denominated  iu  Hebrew  Tzaree.  Thiti 
ie  in  eubBleiMe  ell  Ihal  we  venture  to  affirm 
respecting  the  tree  nnd  it'^  prr>.lnrt,  ftfi«'r 
all  the  learned  labour  thnt  htui  Wvu.  spent 
oa  Uie  point.  The  diffieoltiea  which  beeet 
the  subject  may  have  arisen  from  the  an- 
cients designating  by  the  name  here  meu- 
tioned  eerenl  efomatie  i^rabs  end  eweet 
»;pirf'^,  in  consi'ii-iiT'.'  i  f  th"  liiph  vnlne  nt 
which  the  trae  buitiiuu  blood.  Many  words 
b«ve  elaobeen  spent  to  litde  pnrpoee,  in 
attcmptiii;*  to  asriTtain  whethf-r  tin-  gomiine 
balsam  is  indigenous  in  Palestine.  If 
Sonth-eastem^  Aimbie  was  its  native  eoontry, 
it  ii]>pfnrs  to  hav*'  pntwn  in  .Tuilea  at  a  very 
early  period.  Thus  the  production  of  balm 
in  Oilead  (on  the  east  of  the  Jordan)  was, 
when  Joseph  was  a  youth  (cir.  1730,  A.C. ),  so 
great,  that  merchants  traded  in  it  with  oilier 
spices,  carrying  (hem  down  into  Kgypt, 
which  was  then  the  great  mart  for  them,  in 
consequence  of  tlie  large  demands  for  aro- 
matics  made  by  tlie  cmbalmers  (Gen. 
xxxrii.  25).  Oilead  long  continued  famous 
for  prodnrinj?  bnlsnm  :  hence  the  inquiry 
of  ihf  pro])ht  t,  —  'Is  there  no  balm  in 
OUeail?  no  phy^ii  ian  thereT'-»woids  whiA 
show  in  wliat  iiiKh  repute  thw  niraUve  qua- 
lities of  bul^uin  were  held,  and  give  reason 
to  conclude  that  medical  men  fixed  Ihem- 
BtlvfH  in  that  territory  in  con««f»qMPnoe  of 
it!4  abounding  in  the  plant  ( Jer.  viii.  22 ; 
sdrl.  11).  Jerioho  was  also  celebrated  for 
produtM'np  baJsam,  a  tax  on  which  was,  in 
the  time  of  the  Komans,  a  source  of  reve- 
nue over  which  Zaeohens  presided  (L«ke 
xix.  2).  Ancient  writ»»r^  o'^  c  in  n-  f-i  ibinia; 
distinguished  qualities  and  a  very  high 
value  to  this  perftune.  Justin,  who  makes 
the  vieini^  of  Jerioho  the  sole  spot  where 


it  was  produced,  goes  to  the  length  of  re< 
presenting  tlie  balsam  as  Uie  sonroe  of 
national  vx'alth  to  the  . lews.  Joseplnij*,  who 
doubtless  was  well  acquainted  with  the  tree* 
says  it  grew  at  Jericho,  and  describes  its 
product  as  *  an  ointmeut  of  ail  ilie  most 
precious;  which,  on  an  incision  made  in 
the  wood  witli  a  sharp  stone,  distils  ont 
thence'  ( Antiq.  xiv.  4,  1).  He  also  rep^^rt^^ 
a  as  the  corrent  belief,  tliat  the  plain  was 
brought  from  die  East,  and  preaented  to 
Sol  nr  i  !i  by  the  qncen  of  Sheba.  The 
*  baibum  of  Mecca '  is  iu  great  repute  in  Pa,- 
leetine  at  the  preeent  day,  being  aoooantod 
an  antidote  for  all  distfnipers.  The  Arabs, 
in  the  Holy  Land,  prepare  an  oil  out  of  t)ie 
kernel  of  the  Sakfcnm  fruit,  whieh  tio^v 
term  hfthnm.  This  is  the  so-callrd  oil  of 
Jericho,  or  Zaccheus-oil,  which  is  highly 
prised  as  a  medieine  by  pilgrims  and  tho 
Arabs. 

BANNER.  — Wherever  large  bodies  of 
men  are  congregated  together  Ibr  a  commoik 
piir])o>ie,  some  sigus  of  distinction  are  neces* 
sajy,  if  not  for  Uie  mninlenauce  of  disci- 
pline, yet  for  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object.  EntiffH»f  banners,  or  standards, 
njust,  in  consequence,  have  been  employed 
by  the  Hebrews  soon  after  their  liberation 
trom  Egyptian  bondage.  AaaoffdiD^»  soeh 
means  of  distinction  were  in  romtnon  whc  in 
the  wanderings  over  the  desert.  iu  Numb, 
i.  53 ;  ii.  2,  &r.  we  tind  tltat  eaeh  Of  the 
tu«  Ivc  trihps  ha<l  its  own  bomter  or  f^fan- 
(iurd,  round  which  all  who  belonged  to  tlie 
same  tribe  were  toralfy,  and  by  tho  guidanrs 
of  whirh  iliey  were  to  march.  (Comp.  Ifea  xi. 
10;  xiix.  22).  War,  especially,  neQe»sitat4j8 
the  nae  of  ensigns;  and  Ibr  tins  miwovthy 
purpose  standards  were  pn  i'l  -vd  among  thr 
Jsraelites  (Jer.  iv.  (i,  21),  at>  also  in  token 
of  vietoty  ( Jer.  1. 0.  Cent.  vi.  4). 

Whnt  the  Hebrr-w  •'tandur  '  -  wore,  or  what 
they  bore  upon  them,  cannot  be  determined 
with  oertainlgr»tlMro|ih«  if  we  set  mneh  lalas 
on  the  ttotements  of  the  Bahbins  Is  regafd 
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K>  the  qnestion,  we  could  easily  fumiHli 
uaiiT  details.  Tliere  are  two  Hebrew  words 
which  ore  tnnslated  variously,  banner,  shjn, 
nrngm,  mil  (Isa.  xxxiii.  2:1),  standard.  Both 
these  tenns  are  derived  from  words  whose 
root-meaning  is  'to  shine,'  'to  glitter.' 
Whence  it  would  8pi>ear  thnt  some  metal, 
probably  brass,  was  euiplnyed  at  first  for 
•tandardSf  as  umloubteiily  it  was  anions^ 
other  ancient  nations.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  some  species  of  coloured  clotli 
Mcms  to  hare  come  into  use,  so  forming 
banners  (in  the  present  sense  of  the  word), 
*  flags,' and '  colours  ;'  an  inference  which  we 
deduce  from  one  of  tliene  two  words  being 
employed  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  23  (comp.  Kzek. 
xxrii.  7),  to  denote  the  sail  of  a  ship. 

We  may  also  arrive  at  a  probable  coujer- 
tore  respecting  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  Hebrew  standards.  If  the  ensigns  of  the 
twelve  tribes  were  all  of  brass,  how  were 
they  known  from  each  otlier?  The  employ- 
ment of  different  colours  seems  the  most 
obvious  expedient.  But  the  diversities  thus 
gained  would  not  be  sufficiently  marked  and 
derided  for  llie  ptiqmse.  Forms  would  be 
far  better,  as  athuitting  of  tlie  greatest  contra- 
riety. But  what  forms  ?  This  seems  to  have 
been  decided  by  tlie  highest  authority  known 
among  a  nomad  people,  —  their  chief  or 
emir ;  for  Jacob,  in  his  dying  blessing,  as- 
aigne<l  the  characteristics  of  tlie  several  tribes, 
thus  determining  as  their  coat  of  arms,  so 
the  figure  of  tlieir  standards, — 'Jndah  is  a 
lion's  whelp;'  'Issaohar  is  a  strong  ass, 
Oi  l!-  hing  down  between  two  bunlens  ;'  •  Dun 
.  . I  be  a  serpent ;'  'Na{>thali  is  a  hind  let 
Ummo;'  *  Joseph  is  a  fniitful  bough'  (Gen. 
zlix.).    Nor  are  these  tokens  taken  at  nm- 


I 

BAPTIS.M  (O.  dippinq),^'nie  use  of 
water  in  r»  '  unces  has  been 

explained  ui.  .  i  Ablution.  This 

use  prevailed  generally  among  ancient  and 
eiqiecially  oriental  nations,  who  practised 
waahings  and  lustrations  of  various  kinds. 
Tertullian  states  that,  in  Egypt,  disciples 
were  initiated  into  the  religion  of  Isis  luid 
of  Mitlira  by  means  of  wa-^liing,  ami  that 
the  gods  themselves  were  subjected  to  ablu- 
tion.   *  They  everywhere  absolve  by  water, 


dom:  they  are  in  each  case  cniblematiral  of 
some  historical  or  personal  peeuHurity.  And 
it  is  scarcely  credible,  that,  when  so  obvious 
and  HO  suitable  a  resource  us  this  was  at 
hand,  Moses  should  have  ailopted  tlie  en- 
signs of  his  people  as  chance  might  offer, 
or  caprice  dictate.  C'ertiiinly  tliese  distinc- 
tive tokens  were  not  soon  h).-t  from  meniorv-. 
To  them  the  Saviour  himself  owes  two  of 
his  appellations,  the  Lion  and  the  Lamb. 

The  benediction,  whence  we  derive  llie 
escutcheons  of  the  Hebrews,  was  pronounced 
in  Kgypt ;  and  here  Moses  would  find  him- 
self only  confirmed  in  adopting  the  (symboli- 
cal ensigns  suggested  by  the  dying  jtatriureh. 
In  Kg>'pt  each  battalion  and  each  company 
had  its  partiruliu*  standard,  which  represen- 
ted a  sacred  subject, — a  king's  name,  a  sacred 
boat,  a  sacred  nnimal,  or  some  emblematical 
device;  the  objects  chosen  being  siicli  aswere 
regarded  by  the  troops  witli  a  superstitious 
feeling  of  resjwct,  in  order  to  afford  aid  in 
rousiug  iuid  sustaining  their  courage ;  nor  are 
instances  wanting,  in  Roman  history,  of  tlie 
wonderful  effect  produced  in  rallying  a 
disconitited  host,  by  a  timely  display  of  tlie 
sacred  standards  of  tlie  army.  I'lutareh 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  refer  tlie  origin  of 
animal  worship  among  the  F-gyplians,  to  tlie 
emblem  chosen  by  Usiris  as  his  ensign. 
We  supply  a  few  specimens  of  Kg^-ptiau 
standards,  which,  with  the  previous  remarks, 
go  to  coutinn  the  opinion  we  have  advanced, 
tliat  the  standarda  of  the  twelve  tribes  were, 
in  each  case,  a  brass  figure  of  the  animal, 
suspended  on  a  ]>ole  ( a  spear,  Diodonis  says, 
i.  HO,  was  used  in  F.gypt),  by  which  the 
particular  tribe  was  betokened :  — 


which  they  carry  round,  and  sprinkle  upon 
villages,  houses,  temjjles,  and  entire  cities. 
Men  are  dipped  at  the  Apollinarian  and  i'c- 
lusian  gimies.  This,  they  tliink,  sets  them 
free  from  their  perjuries,  lUid  accrmiplishes 
their  regeneration.  If  any  one  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  fellow -creature,  he 
exiMHted  his  crime  by  purifying  water '  {J)f 
Bapt.  c.  ft).  Traces  of  llie  use  of  water  in 
religious  observances  among  tlie  Jews  may 
be  found  in  Ocn.  xxxv.  2,  comp.  with  Kxod. 
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xix.  10.  Wiisliiiifj  wtts  PX]irf«!^Iy  rtciuind 
(Exod.  xxix.  4)  wuong  die  rites  to  be  used  in 
biOoiwiiig  Atton  Mid  bit  mos  to  niiiiiiter 
in  iM  prMt  nffic<» :  —  •  Thoa  ahalt  bring 
them  onto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and 
Khalt  wash  tliera  with  water*  (xl.  12).  A 
Itiver  of  bra»8  was  also  appointed,  wlioirnt 
Aaron  nnd  his  sons  were  to  WHsh  their 
hauils  and  tlieir  feet  when  thej  went  into 
the  tabernacle,  or  when  tliey  went  near 
to  the  altar  to  minister.  The  pennlty  of  no- 
glerting  these  waxhings  wim  dealli  (Kxud. 
xxK.  17,  $eq,f  eomp.  Lev.  v  iii.  0).  WMhing 
of  ilip  person  and  of  tlio  c'loihf"*  wn>^  prnr- 
lisfd  iii:«u  08  a  purihcation  from  ritdul  iiii- 
cleanness  or  leproas  contamination  (Lev. 

xi.  "J');  xiv.  7.  NumTi.  xix.  7,  /tetj.).  The 
nue  of  water  on  the  cleanbing  of  th«  leper  is 
ramailMble.  Tb*  leper  being  brouf^  to 
tlif'  i)ri<-<t,  the  InMer.  after  the  cure  was 
effected,  was  to  liill  a  bird  over  running  wa- 
ter, and  to  sprinble  tbe  leper  seven  ttaies ; 
after  which,  he  tluit  was  to  be  eleansed  had 
to  wash  his  clothes,  and  wash  himself  in 
water  (Ler.  xlr.  9).  Naamen  was  directed 
\  \  riislia  to  wivh  in  the  Jordan  seven 
times.  When  his  hesitation  had  been  oTer- 
come  bj  hie  serrants,  wbo  urged  bim  to 
*  WHHh  and  be  eli-au,'  'ho  dipjjed  himself 
seven  times  in  the  Jordan,  and  his  Ae»h 
came  again  like  mto  Ibe  fleeb  of  a  little 
rhild,  and  he  was  elean '  (2  Kings  v.  10, 
$eq.).  Cleansing  is  thus  used  metaphori- 
rally  for  moral  purification  —  such  a  change 
of  bead  and  heart  as  led  to  the  renuncia- 
tion of  idolatry,  and  the  pure  worship  of 
Jebordi  (Ezeit.  xxxvii.  23.  Zeeli.  xiii.  1). 
8o  Judith,  before  she  aonght '  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel  to  direct  her  way  to  the  r!ii-.iTip  up 
of  the  children  of  her  pet»plc,'  went  out  auti 
washed  hersdf  in  a  fountain  of  wtter  (Judidi 

xii.  7,  S). 

Heuce  it  is  clear  tliat  the  Jews  were 
•ecastomed  to  Ibe  idea  of  bathing  and 
spriiiklinp.  generally  of  the  nse  r)f  water,  in 
counectiou  with  religious  observances.  Nor 
does  die  firsetiee  appear  lo  bave  decreased 
wiib  the  lapse  of  time.  When,  in  the  later 
periods  of  tlicir  histor}-,  the  Essenes  came 
into  existenee,  tbey  employed  water  as  a 
sytiihnl  of  tluit  nifirnl  purity  which  w:i><  the 
special  aim  of  their  collegiate  life;  and  even 
made  the  use  of  it  a  requirement  on  tbe 
part  of  new  converts,  when  Uiey  were  ini- 
tiated into  the  bodj.  (Joseph.  Jewish  War, 
il.8,7.  Antiq.  XTiii.  ft,  2.) 

It  eannot,  therefi>re,  be  considered  impro* 
beble  that  baptism  was,  at  the  time  when 
tbe  Ooepet  narrattres  begin,  required  of 
proftelyics  from  heathenism  by  the  Jewish 
church.  Proeelytism  tlien,  and  some  time 
before,  was  proceeding  on  a  large  scide. 
There  were  two  kinds  of  jnoselytes:  — 
1.  Those  of  the  gnte;  who,  n.lmirinfr  the 
spiritnality  and  moral  elevation  of  the  law 
of  Motet,  beotme  wonbippen  of  Jehovah 


(Arts  xiii.  in,'2n.4rt),  nnfl  vvre  held  bonud 
to  observe  only  the  seven  Noachian  precepts 
(Oen.  ix.  1—7).  II.  Proaelytee  of  rigfat« 
eousness  ;  tlmt  is,  complete  proseljrtes ; 
those  who  had  not  only  given  up  heathenism, 
and  conformed  to  tbe  moral  requirements 
spoken  of,  but  were  circumcised,  and  thus 
were  formally  introduced  into  the  Jewish 
church.  These,  it  is  affirmed  by  some,  and 
denied  by  otlicrs,  were  subjected  to  Ibe  ini- 
tiatory rite  of  baptism.  This  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  a  purely  antiquarian  ques- 
tion. It  nmtt  anflee  to  sute,  with  a  remark 
or  two,  that  oiir  impression  is  in  favour  of 
tlie  affirmative.  There  was  a  propriety  in 
aneb  an  aet;  it  was  analogous  to  obaer^ 
vances  co-cvul  with  tlie  Mosaic  institutions; 
for  a  heathen  was  altogether  unclean,  and 
may  well  have  been  required  to  tigniiy  hto 
pnrifiention  from  the  leprosy  of  idolatry  by 
the  use  of  water.  And  though  we  are  aware 
of  the  ditpoeition  of  tbe  Biibbint  to  claim 
an  undue  antiquity  f  ir  their  n-ligious  obser- 
vances, yet'  their  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  tbia  baptiem  of  proselytes  of  rigfateoat- 
ness  is  adinitt.  d  to  he  valid  in  regard  to 
a  somewhat  later  time  than  the  destruction 
of  Jemaaiem,  and  it  it  not  eaay  to  tee  wbtt 
peculiar  circumstances  tliere  were  which 
should  lead  to  its  introduction  between  the 
admitted  epoch  and  tbe  death  of  our  Lord. 
Nor  eon  it  be  accounted  on  inconsiderable 
fact  in  the  cose,  that  the  practice  of  John 
in  baptising  proselytes  was  regarded  cer- 
tainly as  nothing  extraordinary  or  unusual, 
if  not  as,  in  the  case  of  a  great  outward  and 
inward  change, 'a  matter  of  coiu^c,  a  tliiug 
congmona  with  preralent  ideaa  and  usngea. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  ensy  to  understand  how' 
Josephiis  could  ineniiun  John's  baptising 
in  tbe  way  he  does,  as  unaaqwlaing  and 
natural  on  the  part  of  a  great  moral  refor- 
mer, had  the  rite  then,  for  the  iirst  time, 
been  introduced  as  a  symbol  of  repentanee 
and  moral  ref  "ntinii  n  (Antiq.  xviii,  ft,  2). 
Jolm  the  Baptist  stood  at  no  great  dis- 
tance horn  the  teet  ni  Ettenee,  and  may 
have  been  influenced  by  them  in  making 
baptism  introductory  to  his  school  ^  a  jkS 
wbieb  it  not  ineompatibltMfIBi  tht 
origin  of  his  baptism,  which  TertoHiail 
held  to  have  been  commanded  ofOod.  And 
if  we  look  into  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testn- 
ment,  we  in:  y  readily  find  passages  which 
agree  in  spirit  with  tbe  nature  of  John't 
baptiem.  Tbiit,  Pt.  H.  9  -^.f^^im^ 

*  W  i-li  iiic  tliornuphly  from  my  itrf^joity.^^^ 
And  cIe.-uiM»  me  from  my  ain.' 

Isa.  i.  10,  •  Wash  you,  moke  yon  etean, 
put  away  ihe  evil  of  your  doings '  (see  also 
Isa.  xxxii.  l.^  ;  xliv.  Ezck.  xxxvi.  25). 
This  rite,  however,  which  we  see  grew  natu- 
rally out  of  pre-odttent  ideas  and  oaaget, 
wns  the  token  of  n  merely  preliminary  sys- 
tem, lite  great  aim  of  which  was  to  prepare 
the  way  of  the  Lord  by  turning  the  men  diP 
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that  generation  from  moral  evil  to  monil 
good  (MatL  lit.  1,  stq.  Acts  xix.  4). 

Into  thia  preparatory  school,  liowever, 
Jesus  himself  sought  and  received  o^luiiN- 
ston  by  baptism,  while  its  head  hesitated, 
and  Heaven  clearly  signified  it^  approval 
(Matt-  iii.  13—17.  Mark  i.  0—11.  Luke 
iiL  21.  John  i.  20,  acq.).  At  the  very  com- 
meneement  of  hiti  ministry,  the  Savioiu-  at 
least  permitted  baptism  to  be  practised  by 
his  disciples,  of  whose  baptium,  however, 
we  have  no  certain  informutiou ;  and  it  is 
expressly  reeonled  that  Jesus  himself  did 
not  b^ttae  (John  iii.  22,  2G;  iv.  1,  2).  An 
ezpreaa  sanction,  however,  was  given  to  this 
rite  by  our  Lord  shortly  before  his  depar- 
tore  from  the  world,  when  ho  directed  his 
apostles  to  *  go  and  teach  all  nations,  ba]>- 
tiiiing  tbem  in  the  name  of  the  Fatlier,  and 
of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit'  (Matt 
xxriii.  10) ;  agreeably  with  his  own  earlier 
declaratiou,  'Except  a  man  bo  bom  of  water 
and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God '  (John  iii.  0).  In  obedience 
to  these  directions,  his  messengers  went  forth 
and  biqptised  both  individuals  and  great 
numbers.  In  Acts  ii.  -il,  three  thousand 
persons  were  at  once  added  to  the  church 
by  this  rite.  In  chap.  xvi.  15,  Lydia  of 
Tbyatira,  and  her  housohold,  are  baptised. 
In  the  same  way  the  jailor,  at  Philippi,  '  he 
and  all  his,'  are  of  a  sudden  converted  and 
baptised  (.\cts  xvi.  3:J.  Ephes.  v.  25 — 27). 
The  formula  employed  in  these  lustrations, 
•o  &r  as  it  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  dif- 
ferent in  words,  but  similar  in  substance,  to 
that  set  forth  by  Jesus:  —  In  Acts  viii.  37, 
*  1  believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; ' 
X.  '  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ; '  xix.  0, 
*in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  Jehus.'  Wliat 
we  find  said  in  Scripture  respecting  the  fur- 
gireness  in  baptism  of  past  sins  (Acts 
ii.  38,  '  for  the  remission  of  sins ; '  Mturk 
xvL  16.  Gal.  iii.  27.  1  Pet,  iii.  21) ;  and  of 
the  r^eueration  and  renewal  of  the  soul 
(Eph.  Y.  20,  27.  1  Cor.  vi.  II.  Tit,  iii.  5)  ; 
these  things  are  not  to  be  taken  of  baptism 
ooiuadered  in  itself,  but  as  united  with  faith 
and  newness  of  life  (Acts  ii.  liH).  '  Jtvpcnt, 
and  be  baptised'  (John  iii.  6).  Aud  even 
Paul  understood  his  commission  from  his 
Master,  so  as  to  make  baptising  subordinate 
to  preaching  the  gospel ;  nor  did  he  baptise 
any  of  tlie  members  of  the  church  at 
Corinth,  but  Crispus  and  Gains  (l,Cor. 
L  14 — 16).  The  state  of  mind  (and  tlie 
iaflneneea  leading  to  tliat  state)  which  im- 
mediately preceded  conversion  and  the  con- 
sequent baptisro,  was  various,  tliough  gene- 
rally it  involved  conlrilion,  repentance,  aud 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Acts  ii.  'SH  ; 
viii.  \b,aeq. ;  x.  44,  wq.;  xi.  15,  ttq. ;  xv.  H  ; 
xix.  6).  The  forfrelting  of  tlie  essentially 
moral  character  of  baptism  has  been  the 
great  source  of  the  corruptions  which  in- 
vaded the  Christian  church  in  connection 


with  its  observance.  These  appear  to  have 
begun  even  in  the  apostolic  age.  With  the 
aid  of  such  an  assumption,  at  least,  tlie 
diffunilt  passage  in  1  Cor.  xv.  20  may  pro- 
bably be  best  explained  :  — '  Else  what  shall 
they  do  whicli  arc  baptised  for  the  dead,  if 
tlie  dead  rise  not  at  all?  Why,  then,  are 
they  baptised  for  the  dead  ?  *  The  practice 
seems  to  have  been  this :  —  disciples  of 
Christ  unilerwent  a  secund  baptism  in  the 
place  or  on  behalf  of  tlieir  ileparted  friends, 
in  order  tliat  they  might  thus  pmcure  for 
tlte  dca4l  tlie  adviuitages  which  they  tliem- 
selves  enjoyed  in  being  baptised  nieiubers 
of  tlie  church.  This  fact  tlie  apoNtlo  makes 
use  of  as  a  sort  of  artjunieiUum  ad  huminnn, 
without  intending  to  give  the^'ulse  ideas  on 
which  tlie  practice  rested,  any  sanction  or 
supi>ort.  'The  moral  condition,  however, 
which  baptism  requires,  and  tlio  moral  obli- 
gations which  it  involves,  are  clearly  set 
forth  in  Holy  Scripture.  Besides  the  places 
already  referred  lo,  tlie  reader  should  study 
Rom.  vi.  1 — The  rite  was  so  under- 
stood and  so  expounde<l  by  tlie  apostles,  as 
to  encourage  the  unity  of  tlie  s]iirit  in  the 
bond  of  peace,  being  in  itself  a  token  and 
a  jiieilge  of  fellowship  in  tliat  one  church, 
whoso  head  is  Christ,  whose  spirit  is  love, 
and  whose  work  aud  duty  is  the  salvation  of 
the  world  (1  Cor.  xii.  4,  scq.  Gal.  iiL  27. 
Eph.  iv.). 

We  have  already  intimated  that  there  is 
no  record  of  the  baptism  of  the  twelve  apos- 
tles. The  some  may  bo  said  of  Apollos, 
who  yet  deserves  to  be  placed  near  tliem. 
He  was  *  fervent  in  spirit,  and  taught  dili- 
gently the  things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John'  (Acts  xviii.  25). 

'  To  baptise,'  or  *  to  be  baptised,'  from  its 
root-meiuiiug  of  to  itnmerie,  came  to  signify 
figuratively,  to  be  altogether  in  either  goml 
or  evil ;  and  hence  to  denote  deep  sufl'erings 
(Matt.  XX.  22,  23),  or  the  fUll  enjoyment  of 
spiritual  blessings  (Acts  i.  5) :  hence  also 
anotlier  derivative  import,  to  have  a  part  in, 
to  be  a  *harvr  with,  to  be  benefited  by,  as  in 
Rom,  vi.  0.  1  Cor.  x.  2  ;  xii.  13.  Gal.  iii.  27. 

The  rite  of  baptism  has  been  grievously 
abused  by  superstition,  as  may  be  exempli- 
fie<l  in  the  practices  and  notions  connected 
witli  tlie  still  jirevaleut  annual  observance 
in  Palestine,  where  thousands  of  pilgrims 
make  a  journey  from  Jerusalem  through  the 
plain  of  Jericho  to  the  bimks  of  tlie  Jordan; 
where,  on  the  supposed  anniversary  of  our 
Saviour's  baptism,  they  batlic  in  tlie  waters 
of  that  sacred  streaiu, —  young  and  old,  sick, 
infirm,  paralytic, —  in  the  full  belief  that 
they  thus  atone  for  their  sins,  and  gain  eter- 
nal life.  A  return  fnira  this  holy  ceremony 
has  been  tlius  describeil :  —  '  W^e  halted  to 
observe  the  passing  train  which  moved 
slowly  by  us,  while  the  rear  still  rested  upon 
tlie  bank  of  Jordiui.  All  were  engaged  in 
singing  hymns,  luid  I  thought  I  had  never 
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Meeu  so  many  happy  fucea.  They  hail  at- 
taiiied  the  guiiimit  uf  eartlily  blisa ;  and  aii 
indescribable  air  uf  sntisfactiun  —  tlie  beam- 
ing-forth  of  heartfelt  joy  —  rested  upuu 
every  cuuntenance.  There  wua  in  no  few, 
an  exprestiiun  of  ecstasy,  and  many  eyes 
overflowed  under  the  influence  of  strong 
eraotiona.  All  saluted  us  as  they  pa»t«ed, 
with  a  warmth  and  rordiiUity  tliat  went  di- 
rectly to  my  heart.  Nearly  every  one  of  tlie 
vast  multitude  exhibited  some  menioriiU  of 
liis  visit  to  the  lioly  waters.  Some  had  long 
branches  of  tlie  Jordan  willow.  Almost  all 
had  walking-sticks  of  the  same  material ; 
and  several,  less  alfecied  by  tlie  prevailing 
eniliusiusu)  than  by  tlie  desire  of  gain,  had 
tiieir  beasts  loaded  with  the  trunks  of  con- 
siderable trees,  which  were  to  be  wrought 
into  crucilixes,  caskets,  and  toys.  The  ce- 
remonies at  tlie  river  consisted  in  chanting 
a  short  preliminary  prayer,  after  which  tlie 
pilgrims  let  tlieuiselves  down  into  the  water 
as  well  as  tliey  could,  hohliug  to  the  boughs 
tliat  overhang  tlie  bunks,  and  the  stronger 
or  bolder  wading  or  swimming  out  from  the 
shore.  Two  unfortunate  persons  —  fortu- 
nate tliey  were  probably  regarded  by  their 
associates  —  were  carried  ilown  tlie  stream, 
and  drowned.  I  did  not  learn  tliat  any  at- 
tempt was  nifule  to  recover  their  bodies.  It 
would  probably  have  been  thought  unkind 
to  deny  them  so  holy  a  burial.  What  a 
strange  exhibition  of  Christianity  was  here  1 
In  this  great  assembly  of  representatives 
from  the  ChriHtiim  nations  of  the  world, 
how  little  was  there  to  encournge  tlie  pious 
heart  !  An  ignorant  horde  from  a  score  of 
nations,  their  bosoms  beating  high  with  the 
prospect  of  washing  away  all  tlieir  sins,  and 
securing  eternal  happiness,  by  bathing,  at  a 
given  hour,  in  the  Jordan  !  For  tliis  grand 
consummatiim  of  Uieir  desires  they  had 
made  the  greatest  sacrifices,  imd  compassed 
sea  and  land '  (Olin's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  217, 
aeq.). 

BARABBAS  (C.  Ahba'a  »on),  one  of  a 
class  of  men  who,  at  a  later  period  ewpe- 
cially,  availing  themselves  of  tlie  <lependent 
ami  disturbeil  state  of  Judea,  lived  under 
the  name  of  Sicarii  (dagger-men),  in  an 
almost  constant  state  of  guerilla  warfare, 
which  they  carried  on  under  various  pre- 
texts botli  against  tlie  Bofiians  and  their 
own  countni'inen,  solely  with  a  view  to  their 
own  seltish  and  wicked  ends ;  and  so  unite<l 
in  themselves  the  attributes  of  rebel,  rob- 
ber, and  murderer.  Barabbiis,  with  certain 
accomplices,  lay  in  prison  under  sentence 
of  death,  when  the  liiMt  hour  of  our  blessed 
Lonl  upproai'lied.  With«>ut  any  sanction 
on  the  part  of  the  law,  it  hail  grown  cus- 
trunary,  perhaps  as  a  favour  from  the  llo- 
liians  (John  xviii.  '<i'.)),  for  tlie  governor  to 
release  a  prisoner  at  the  feast  of  tlie  Pass- 
OTer.  Pilate,  in  his  conviction  of  the  inno* 
eence  of  Jesus,  witched  to  throw  his  death 


on  others,  and  therefore  gave  the  people  tlie 
option  of  tlie  life  of  Barabbas,  or  Uiat  uf 
Christ.  Instigated  by  the  priests  and  their 
own  vile  piist.ioiis,  they  saved  the  murderei, 
and  demanded  the  execution  of  our  Lord. 

Reverence  to  Christ  apiiears  to  liave 
caused  tlie  wonl  Jegus  to  be  droppc<l  from 
Uie  text,  which  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  stood,  in  Mattliew,  originally  before 
Barabbas,  making  a  part  of  his  name  ;  the 
words  of  Pilate  would,  with  'Jesus'  inserted, 
run  llius:  'Whom  will  ye  that  I  release  unto 
you  ?  Jesus  son  of  .\bba,  or  Jesns  called 
Christ?'  .lesus  was  a  common  name  among 
the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  l.*^.  Mark  xv.  6.  Luke 
xxiii.  17.  John  xviii.  SO.  Acts  iii.  14). 

BARBARIAN  is  a  wonl  which  with  ns 
has  a  reference  to  the  want  of  cnlture  and 
tlie  scale  in  human  society,  on  the  part  of 
Uiose  of  whom  it  is  used ;  but  originally  it 
n*garde<l,  in  its  primary  application,  the 
mode  of  speech  of  nations  that  were  not  of 
pure  Hellenic  blood.  That  speech,  wliether 
in  consequence  of  a  less  favourable  struc- 
ture of  the  organs,  or  a  less  advanced  per- 
sonal culture,  was,  even  in  Uiose  who  used 
the  Greek  tongue,  marked  by  rough,  thick, 
hurried,  or  un])erfect  intonations,  and  became, 
in  consequence,  an  obvious  ground  of  dis- 
tinction. The  ears  of  the  Atlieuians,  espe- 
cially,  were  very  susceptible  of  the  diversities 
of  tone,  accent,  and  dialect;  and,  readilj 
detecting  any  provincial  or  foreign  pecu- 
liarities in  a  man's  speeclt,  tliat  people  were 
led,  by  their  national  and  individual  pride, 
to  give  these  discoveries  utterance,  and  'to 
set  an  invidious  mark  on  tlie  disqualified 
person.  The  word  barbarian  expressed  tliis 
disqualification.  Its  natural  antithesis  was 
Qreek.  Hence  tlie  family  of  man  was  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  'Greek  and  Bar- 
barian,' as  by  their  social  cuu<lilion  they 
were  also  divided  into  two  great  clasaes, 
*  bond  and  free.*  The  Romans,  on  becom- 
ing roasters  of  (he  world,  adopted,  with 
otlier  prejudices,  this  alienating  distiuctiou; 
taking  can>,  however,  to  include  themselvM 
in  the  favoured  class.  With  tlieni,  accord- 
ingly, all  were  barbarians  but  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  is  in  this  classical  seus« 
of  the  term  tliat  it  is  used  by  Paul,  who 
was  ac(|uaiuted  with  the  Greek,  and  pro- 
bably the  Latin,  literature,  in  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Malta  (Acts  xxviii.  2,  4), 
who  wore,  for  tlie  most  part,  of  Carthaginian 
blood.  Ill  Roui.  i.  14,  he  appears  to  have 
employed  the  very  common  phraae*  *  Greeks 
au(l  Barbariiuifl,'  as  supplied  by  memory 
from  his  classical  studies  (comp.  Col.  iii. 
II).  These  explanations  throw  light  on 
Paul's  language  in  I  Cor.  xiv.  II,  where  tlios«> 
who  fl|>eak  in  unknown  tongues  are  said  to 
be  barbarians  to  Paul,  and  he  a  barbarian 
to  them  ;  where  the  term  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  *  foreigner.* 

No  nation  has  probably  been  free  frons 
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the  vanitj  which  forms  the  gronnilwork  of 
this  distinction.  Ditersities  of  Inngiiagi*  are 
most  noticeable ;  they  iire  also  must  nuiuc- 
Totts ;  erery  family  hn^  at  least  an  intonation 
peculiar  to  itsmcmbers.  Hence  speech,  which 
vos  given  to  anile,  i»,  under  the  workings  of 
little  pMsionB,  made  to  sunder  the  children 
of  mm.  Those  who  dwell  iiitlie  nictropolis 
•re  sundered  fh>m  those  who  dwell  in  the 
proTinces;  townspeople  are  sundered  from  vil- 
lagers; tradesmen  from  tillers  of  the  ground: 
in  on  especial  manner  the  rich  and  educated 
•re  sundered  and  alien uti^d  from  the  poor 
•nd  the  (so  called)  uneducated.  Yet  ought 
they  to  be  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  They 
have  all  one  human  heart;  tlie  alleged  di- 
Terstties  of  culture  ore  to  no  small  extent 
imaginary ;  and  the  man  who  can  look  be- 
neatli  the  mere  exterior  will  often  find  Uie 
grefttest  worth,  a»  well  as  tlie  truest  indite- 
ntna,  in  connection  with  an  unpolished 
•ecent  and  grammatical  inaccuracies.  True 
cnlture  lies  essentially  in  the  heart. 

A  diversity  in  pronunciation  is  recorded 
(Jndg.  xii.  0)  to  have  been  made  use  of 
by  the  Gileodites,  after  tltey  had  routed  the 
Ephroimites,  in  order  to  detect  the  latter, 
while  tliey  attempted  in  their  flight  to  pass 
the  Jortlan,  where  the  Oileadites  hod  stationed 
themselves  to  cut  off  tlie  retreat.  The  word 
given  as  •  test  was  ShibboUth  (an  car  of 
•  com,  also  •  stream),  which  the  Ephroimites 

fai  their  dialect  pronounced  Sibboleth,  leaving 
•at  the  sound  represented  by  tlie  h,  and  so 
lost  their  lives,  to  the  number  of  forty- two 
tfjoosand.  At  the  present  day,  tJiose  who 
I  lore  to  Apply  tests  of  tliis  kind  only  degrade 

tlie  character  and  impair  the  happiness  of 
tlieir  Ephraimite  brethren. 
B.\H-JESUS(H.)— Thisname,compound- 
l    *  ed  of  two  words,  signifies  tht  son  of  Jesus, 
I  being  formed  after  the  same  manner  as  Bar- 
•bbos,  Bar-jonas,  and  Dar-tlioloniew.  It  was 
borne  by  a  certain  sorcerer,  a  false  prophet,  a 
Jew, rolled  olsoElymos  (in  Arabic,  magician), 
'               who  is  recorded  (.\cis  xiii.  0 — 13)  to  have 
resisted  the  attempt  of  the  ApoHtIc  to  tljo 
I               Gentiles  when  at  Paphos,  on  the  we.Hlem 
coest  of  tlie  island  of  Cyprus:  tlio  hitter,  hav- 
I               in^  been  sent  for  by  the  pro-consul  Sergins 
PmiIqs, smote,  otthe  tetmination,  as  it  would 
sppeor,  of  •  severe  conflict  of  words,  the 
diviner  with  temporary  bluidness,  and  so 
:ed  tlic  conversion  of  tlie  Roman 
I  T.    Nor  can  a  more  forcible  and  im- 
]  appeal  be  well  imagined.  Sergius 
{'aulas  seems  to  have  been  one  of  tliosc 
J          who  were  darkly  feeling  after  a  better 
1          f  faith.    lu  Ujc  pure  eomestiiess  of 
his  wishes,  he  had  ossociated  with  himself 
this  Dnr  '       .  one  of  a  class  of  men  of 
I              whom  (Acts   viii.  0,   snj.)  was 
I               another,  who  bore  the  name,  and  by  their 
lUse  pr  '        lis  disgrarvd  the  riiArncter  of 
the  Rti'           r^ian  magi;  aii<l  wh<>.  in  the 

i  


«lay8  of  Paul,  were  spread  abroad  over  the 
world,  practising  arts  of  deception  for  selfmh 
purposes.  I  laving  not  MiiGtliugly  character- 
ised Elymas  as  an  impostor,  Paul  says, 
witli  as  much  simplicity  as  force,  —  'Behold 
llie  hand  of  tlie  Lord  is  upon  tliee  ;  and  thou 
shall  be  blind,  not  seeing  the  sun,  for  • 
season.*  Then,  in  language  which  of  itself 
makes  a  picture,  and  so  assures  us  that  it  fell 
from  the  pen  of  on  eye  witness,  the  record 
adds,  —  'Immediately  there  fell  on  him  a 
mist  and  a  diu-kxtess ;  and  he  went  about 
seeking  some  to  lead  him  by  the  bond.' 
The 'deputy,'  thus  seeing  his  adviser  smitten, 
and  his  art  condemned  in  the  su-oke,  may 
well  have  passed  over  into  tlie  Christian 
camp.  And  thus  miracle  witliont,  operating 
on  faith  within,  —  good  seed  falling  on  gotwi 
ground,  —  converted  to  Christ  a  man  «if  no 
mean  standing  and  no  small  influence  in  life. 
But  the  «lews  of  heaven  themselves  fall  in 
vain  on  stony  ground  ;  and  probably  the  de- 
ceiver EljTnas  remained  a  deceiver  to  the 
end  of  his  days.  The  only  way  to  gain  the 
truth  is  to  seek  that  divine  good  in  tlie  love 
of  it.  A  sound  schohu*  and  a  true  Christian 
has  well  remarked  on  this  miracle, — '  There 
is  not  the  faintest  plausibility  in  arguing 
from  tliis  case  for  tlie  civil  punishment  of 
any,  even  the  rudest  ftssoilonts  of  Chris- 
tianity.' 

BARLEY  was  anciently  cultivated  by  the 
Egyptians  (Exoil.  ix.  31)  and  tlic  Hebrews 
(Lev.  xxvii.  10.  Joel  i.  11 ),  partly  as  fodder 
for  cattle  (I  Kings  iv.  28),  partly  to  make 
bread  for  tlie  poorer  class  of  people  (Judg. 
vii.  13.  2  Kings  iv.  42.  John  vi.  0).  Bar- 
ley in  Palestine  was  sown  at  the  time  of  the 
autumnal  rains,  tlmt  is,  October —  Novem- 
ber, and  reaped  in  our  spring,  March  — 
April ;  the  latter  being  tlie  montli  in  which 
the  chief  part  is  gallicred  in. 

BARNABAS  (C.  son  of  consulaiion.  Acts 
iv.  30;  A.D.  33),  a  name  which  Joses,  a 
Levite  of  tlie  isle  of  Cypnis,  received  on  be- 
coming a  Christian.  He  is  found  in  intimate 
connection  witli  the  apostles  in  the  very 
cradle  of  the  apostolic  church,  and,  if  tlio 
evidence  of  ecclesiastical  historians  may  be 
credited,  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
He  first  appears  in  the  pages  of  tlie  New 
Testament  as  a  bcnefartor  of  tlie  chunh. 
The  Mosaic  law,  which  forbade  the  liuidof  tlie 
Levites  to  be  sold  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  having  ap> 
porently  undergone  some  relaxation,  Bamo- 
bas  sold  a  piece  of  land  which  he  [lossessed, 
and  put  the  money  at  tlie  disposal  of  the 
apostles.  Having  performed  this  generous 
act,  Barnabas  disappears  fh>in  the  scene,  till 
he  is  found  in  company  with  the  recently 
converted  Saul  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  27 ; 
A.D.  3.0),  where,  being  iniroduceil  in  the 
course  of  the  narrative:  without  explanation 
as  a  i)erson  wi-ll  known  in  iIih  cliurcli,  he 
is  reprecenttil  us  intrnduriug  Paul  to  tiio 
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c'lri  &t  Jtrii^Kleni,  as  one  tv}:o  creditfd 
Uiti  reaUt]f  of  the  great  ciiauge  which  thin 
persecutor  hftd  joat  midergoiie;  Msnriag 
them  at  the  «airn'  time  that  the  tu-w  coiivtrt 
bad  eveu  preached  ttohlly  at  Damiuicus  in 
theaameof  JMtw.  But  a  ftcth  change  was 
preparing  in  the  Christian  church.  The  gos- 
pel was  about  to  throw  off  the  restraiata  of 
a  rigid  Jadaiam.  Stefdien't  martyrdom  hail 
scattered  disciples,  who,  having  some  feeling 
of  the  width  and  comprehensiveness  of  Chris- 
tian principles,  had  begun  to  offer  the  good 
news  toUeutiles.  News  of  this  came  to  the  ears 
of  the  church  in  Jerusalem,  which,  true  to 
the  atmosphere  of  tliut  bigoted  city,  were 
Mtoninhctl,  if  not  alarmed ;  on  which  diey 
•ent  Barriiilifn  to  Antioch.  But  Hiinifibas 
was  not  a  man  to  put  a  stop  to  any  good 
work.  Being  a  native  of  CypnM,  ht  had 
learned  to  look  on  heathen  men  with  some- 
what of  a  brotherly  eye.  He  had,  too,  received 
larfaljr  of  Ihe  tpuit  of  Christ  Wli«n  dme- 
forc,  on  arriving  at  Antioch,  he  saw  the 
grace  of  God  abed  forth  <m  others  besides 
hia  eouulrymen,  he  mm  ^M,  and  sxliortBd 
them  all  thnt  with  purpose  of  heart  they 
would  cleave  uuio  the  Lord.  The  conse- 
quenee  of  dils  loosening  of  dio  nairoir 
Isaii  l-  of  Judaism  was  a  large  iuerease  in  the 
number  of  converts.  BamabaSt  however, 
uppmaHj  tfihiUng  himself  insnfBelent  to 
sustaiu  si  i  iiiiportant  a  movement,  and  know- 
ing where  to  iind  a  helper  after  his  ovm  hevt, 
iwpaivsd  to  Tarns  to  sesk  Paul,  whom  he 
fortliwith  brought  to  Antioch.  But  time  was 
necessary  to  examine  and  definitely  form  the 
nsw  principle,  and  to  win  for  it  acceptance 
hi  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  the  church.  A 
whole  year  was  accordingly  spent  by  Barna- 
bas and  Paul  in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian 
ooeiety  at  Antioch,  which,  in  consequence  of 
their  faitli  and  love,  and  the  good  works  that 
hcucc  ensued,  maile  constant  progress,  and 
so  grew  into  public  notice  as  to  diftWfrom 
the  Bomau  ofTiccrs  of  stale  tlie  name  of 
Christian  (Acts  xi.  Id^ — 26).  Still  tlie  mo> 
ther  chwsh  in  Jerusalem  stood  behind 
the  distant  rommunities  in  liberality.  An 
opporttmi^  was  therefore  taken  of  endea- 
TonIli^;  to  enlarge  Itt  views.  A  Ciinine  aroae, 
whieh  pressed  widi  peeollar  severity  on 
Jodea.  With  a  truly  Christian  aTmpathv,  the 
disciples  at  Aniiocb  raised  a  (krad  for  the  re* 

lief  of  their  bri  thmi,  which  they  sent  to 
Jerusalem  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and 
Panl.  What  ininenee  they  exerted  hi  the 

metrnpnMs  vv.-  are  not  infi)rmed.  Having 
fulfilled  their  office,  they  returned  to  Antioch, 
•nd  were,  by  tlie  special  appointment  of  Ood, 
chosen  from  the  hand  of  teiich»;r.s  and  pro- 
phets who  were  in  the  church  there,  and  set 
•part  for  the  woA  of  preaching  unto  the 
Gentiles  tlie  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ, 
to  which  they  had  received  a  divine  eall. 
Being  thns  ordained*  they  were  sent  forth  by 


the  church  on  a  mipsionary  j'Mtmfy  throuph 
the  southern  provinces  of  Aniu.  Mijior.  Bar> 
nabas,  however,  had  not  faigoltMi  his  homo. 
Cyprus  wtis  !!'  ;ir;  and  very  natnrullj-  he,  a 
sincere  man,  wished  to  ofier  the  gospel  to 
endeaied  relatives  and  reapeeted  fMends. 
Having  passed  through  the  ii^land  to  its 

soBth-westem  extremlqr*  Paul  and  himself 
had  ttie  honour  at  Paphos  of  bringing  orar 

to  the  gospel  the  pro-consul,  Sergiua  Paulns; 
when  Elymas  the  sorcerer,  trying  to  counter- 
act their  influence,  was  struck  blind.  At 
Lystra,  on  tliis  tonr,  a  proof  was  given  of  the 
extreme  ignorance  which  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  religion;  for  Paul,  having  p«T- 
foniMd  a  miraculous  cure  on  a  lame  man, 
was  with  Baniahas  regnMed  as  of  divine 
origiu:  •  They  called  Banmbii^  Jupiter,  and 
Paul  Mercury,  because  he  was  the  chief 
spenker;*  and  even  the  priests  of  Jupiter 
made  preparations  for  oflcring  sacriiioes  to 
them.  Witli  a  mad  re-action  to  whicb  onpeiw 
Btition  alwnv'5  linble,  these  saine  projde, 
who  could  UariUy  be  restrained  from  paying 
Am  missionaries  divine  hooonis,  wane  dniwn 
by  certain  Jews  to  so  ill  treat  them  thnt  Pnnl 
was  left  for  dead.  Their  aafo^  required  th<m 
to  lecve  die  titj.  Vety  thoitiy  after,  how- 
ever,  they  retumc(l  thithrr  n^^nin,  uri  lerthe 
impulse  of  a  sense  of  duty,  and  then,  pasatng 
tiirough  leoninm  tnd  other  eitieeieaniohnek 
to  AniicK-li,  whanee  theyliad  eat  ontenttwlr 
tour  of  doty. 
The  qoeetion  reepeetiag  the  etdai^ement 

of  the  bounds  of  the  church  hail  meunwhile 
become  more  prominent  and  pressing.  Two 
distinct  parties  were  formed,  each  zealous 
for  their  own  views.  Some  of  the  Judaisers 
had  come  to  Antioch,  and  taught  that  circnin-> 
cision  was  indispensable.  This  was  tlie 
ehanetilialle  rite  of  Mosaism;  and  if  this 
were  onc<»  engrafted  on  the  Christian  cJuirch, 
thti  religion  of  Christ  could  hardly  become 
universal .  Against  it,  therefura,  Paul  and 
Baniabas  exerted  all  their  influence.  They 
were  also  deputed  to  go  to  Jenualem  to  con- 
sult witib  the  aposfles  and  elders  about  dkifl 
qne<^tion.  Having  arrived  there,  and  a  coiui* 
cil  being  convened,  they  proved  what  the 
divine  win  was  "bf  tiie  evident  uAene  of 
Ooil't;  pr,  nee  and  favour  which  had  acrnm 
pauied  their  preaching  of  the  gospel  among 
tiie  Gentiles.  The  apoedes  and  tlie  elder* 
sent  Barnabas  and  Paul  hack  to  Antinrh, 
with  a  letter,  in  which  the  great  question  at 
issue,  namely  ehvumcision,  is  eoneeded.  In 
tliis  letter  these  two  worthioH  are  well  d 
scribed  aa '  men  that  have  b*z<^rded  their 
Uvea  for  the  name  of  onrLord  lesos  Gbrist.' 

Having  remained  for  some  time  preach* 
ing  the  gospel  in  Antioch,  Paul  proposed  to 
Barnabas  that  they  should  undertake  anodier 
roissionaiy  tonr.  To  tliis  Barnabas  consented, 
but  wished  to  take  with  them  John  Mark,  his 
nephew  (Col.  iv.  10),  to  which Ptiul  objected. 
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On  this  tbej  Bcparated.  Paul  went  forth  in 
oompuiy  with  Silas.  Barnabas,  taking  his 
■iBtei's  son  with  him,  proceeded  to  his  native 
island  of  Cyprus,  A.D.  02.  (Acts  xiv.  xv.). 
Here  the  apostolic  history  breaks  off  suddenly, 
and  we  hare  no  more  certain  knowledge  re- 
specting Barnabas;  for  tlic  mention  made  of 
him  in  Paul's  Epistles  (Gal.  ii.l.  lCor.ix.(i) 
relstes  to  an  earlier  period.  Respecting  his 
mbceqaent  fate  tradition  varies.  The  least 
improbable  account  makes  him  suffer  mar> 
tyrdom  at  the  hands  of  tho  Jews  in  Cyprus. 
There  is  a  letter  extant,  written  in  Greek, 
whioh  bears  his  name,  but  of  which  he  was 
not  the  author. 

Our  narrative  shows  that  Barnabas  was  no 
ordinary  man.  In  faith,  in  hope  and  charity, 
in  enlarged  riews  and  disinterested  labours, 
he  is  eminently  distinguished.  Yet,  had  we 
a  knowledge  of  what  others  in  tlie  early 
church  did  for  its  establishment  and  edifi- 
cation, we  ahotUd  regard  the  labours  of 
Barnabas  certainly  not  as  less  worthy,  but 
probably  as  less  singular.  As  it  is,  he  may 
well  be  accounted  the  second  apostle  to  the 
OentileSf*  — inferior  only  to  Paul ;  to  Iiis 
oomnection  wiili  whom  he  appears  to  owe 
the  notice  which  is  taken  of  him  in  tlie  book 
of  Acts,  in  which  other  men's  labours  are 
cursorily  noticed,  or  passed  in  silence.  With 
all  his  zeal  and  goodness  of  heart,  however, 
Bttnabas  could  nerer  have  taken  and  kept 
the  first  part ;  for  he  was  of  a  yielding  nature, 
and  inclined  to  purchase  peace  even  by  the 
•omproniise  of  principle.  Hence  was  he 
carried  away  for  a  moment  by  the  Judaizing 
party,  against  whom  Paul  so  vigorously  and 
so  meritoriously  set  a  stem  and  undaunted 
fh>ntfrom  first  to  last  (Gal.ii.  13). 

In  the  dispute  which  arose  between  Barna- 
bas and  Paul,  and  llieir  consequent  sepa- 
ration, there  is  little  to  reflect  on  witli 
■atialariiou,  save  the  openness  and  honesty 
of  Ike  narrator  Luke,  who  reports  the  fact 
aa  a  matter  of  course,  without  at  all  tliink- 
ing  whether  tlje  impression  it  would  make 
would  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
Christianity.  Such  a  chronicler  is  eminently 
worthy  of  credence. 

BAKSABAS  (C.  ton  of  Saba),  the  onli- 
nary  appellation  of  Joseph  Barsabas,  sur- 
named  Jnstns,  who,  having  been  one  of  tliose 
who  associated  with  tlie  apostles  during  the 
whole  public  ministry  of  the  Redeemer,  was, 
together  witli  Mattliias,  n]>pointcd  by  them 
as  a  candidate  for  tlie  vacant  apostleship, 
aansed  by  the  deatli  of  Judas.  Lois  beuig 
cast,  Matthias  was  chosen.  According  to 
EllMbius,  BarHAbas  Justus  was  one  of  tho 
mranty.    TnuHtion  states,  that  he  was  con> 

•  The  title  of  aiHi/iU  U  IndeM  applied  to  Bar- 
■slwB,  In  common  with  Paul  (Acta  xiv.  4).  But 
the  word  Is  here  employed  in  a  laxor  meaning,  and 
is  soOMnrfaat  eqoivalrnt  to  th«*  term  '  meBaengers 
of  the  ehurefaesi'  found  in  2  Cor.  vill.  23,  comp. 
Acts  xm.  3. 


demned  to  death  by  poison,  which,  however, 
he  drank  without  receiving  injury  (Acts  i. 
83,  Krq.). 

Another  Barsabas,  bearing  the  surname  of 
Judas,  was  with  Silas,  a 'chief  man  among  the 
brethren,'  sent  by  the  apostles,  in  company 
with  I'aul  and  Barnabas,  to  the  Gentiles  in 
Antiorh,  Syria,  and  Silicia,  to  convey  to  tliem 
the  detemiinations  of  the  council  held  in 
Jerusalem  regarding  circumcision,  ondotlier 
Jewish  observances  (Acts  xv.  22,  teq.). 

BARTHOLOMEW  (H.  ton  of  Tolmai), 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  As  this  is 
a  family  ratlier  than  a  personal  name,  his 
])roper  name  has  been  thought  to  be  Na- 
tliuuael  (John  i.  45  ;  xxl.  2).  Besides,  tlie 
three  evangelists  who  speak  of  Bartholomew 
(Matt.  x.  3.  Mark  ili.  18.  Luke  vi.  14)  do 
not  speak  of  Natlianacl;  while  tlie  fourth,  who 
speaks  of  Nathanael,  says  nothing  of  Bar- 
tholomew. In  the  three  first  Gospels  more- 
over, Philip  and  Bartholomew  are  found 
together  in  the  lists  of  the  apostles;  in  the 
fourtli  we  find  Philip  connected  witli  Na- 
thanael. If,  as  tliese  facts  seem  to  show, 
Bartholomew  and  Nathanael  are  the  same 
person,  tlie  subject  of  this  notice  was  of 
Cana  in  Galilee;  whence  it  would  appear, 
tliat  our  Saviour's  miracle,  performed  at  tlie 
nuptial  ban(}uet  in  that  place,  was  not  with- 
out fruit. 

Bartlioloniew  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
gospel  in  India.  The  manner  of  his  death 
is  variously  related.  Among  tlie  books 
falsely  ascribed  to  apostles,  there  is  a  Gospel 
which  bears  the  name  of  Bartholomew. 

To  tliis  apostle  belongs  the  famous  saying, 
'Can  any  good  come  out  of  Nazareth?' — 
uttered  in  reply  to  Philip,  when  tlie  latter 
declared  to  the  former,  '  We  have  found  the 
Messittir  (John  i.  40,  40).  This  reply 
shows  him  to  have  had  his  full  share  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  day.  His  prejudices,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  so  far  as  those  of  some  who 
are  called  Christians.  He  was  quite  sure, 
indeed,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  not  the 
Messiah ;  and  all  tlie  more  sure  was  he,  be- 
cause his  confidence  reposed  in  unreason- 
ing impressions.  Still,  when  Philip  rejoined, 
'  Come  and  see,'  he  at  once  repaired  U)  the 
Messiali,  and  was  converted.  How  strong 
soever  his  prejudices  were,  evidence  with 
him  had  still  greater  force.  Jesus  gave  him 
a  proof  tliat  he  knew  men's  hearts ;  Natha- 
nael yielded,  and  became  his  fcdiower. 

W'hence  it  is  clear,  that  his  was  a  warm, 
open,  and  generous  nature.  He  loved  his 
educational  prepossessions ;  but  he  loved 
truth  more,  and  whatever  he  adopted  he 
pursued  with  ardour  and  constancy.  Ac- 
cordingly, our  Lord  described  him  in  these 
words:  '  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom 
is  no  guile.'  W'e  here  sec  also  tlie  value  of  a 
good  counsellor.  Before  Philip  invited  Na- 
thanael to  go  to  Christ,  the  latter  had  satis- 
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fled  hit  euriosiqr  b;  catching,  under  the 
flgftne,  ft  view  of  Christ,  as  he  pMsed 

along ;  biUldieo  lc<l  jndir-iouslv  l>y  a  frieud's 
hmdf  he  entera  iuu>  the  presence  of  the 
SsTionr  of  msnUnA,  and  leeeiTes  as  his  re- 
ward the  largest  blessing  whicli  oau  fall  to 
the  lot  of  a  human  being.  Uow  liappy  his 
eonveraion  must  hare  made  Philip ! 


Tbevs  is  a  great  MspvofMfftloii  between  tfie 

ammnt  of  pooil  wliicli  tlu'  tt])nstlcs  wnmplit, 
and  tlie  space  tliat  their  uuuies  occupj  on 
the  page  of  histoiy.  A  veiyfcw lines  relate 
all  Oint  is  known  respertinp  Bartliolnraew. 
Even  his  name  is  a  subject  of  doubt.  At 
first  view,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  this 
want  of  full  and  ilftailoil  infnnnatinn.  Wo 
Koon,  however,  Icaru  to  see  that,  in  tiiis  as  in 
odier  eases,  the  artnal  ordinations  of  Prori- 
dence  are  the  best.  BnrlliolDnx  w  (ind  his 
associates  had  a  great  worii  to  perform,  oiid 
were  so  ardently  and  ezelusivelj  engaged  in 
it,  that  tliey  had  neither  time  nor  tliotipht  to 
write  down  their  deeds.  Tliey  were  too  busy, 
too  disinterested,  tec  unconscious,  to  become 
historians  of  their  own  doings.  Tliey  were 
men  of  deeds,  not  words,  intent  on  saving 
tiie  world,  ratlier  than  erecting  a  memorial 
to  Uicir  own  honour.  And  so*  in  setiTe  and 
coasok'ss  labours,  thfir  liven  passed  away  till 
the  time  was  gone  when  they  thonistdves 
had  strength,  and  others  could  readily  in 
that  ape  find  nialorials  for  biogrophy.  They 
died,  and  k-ft  to  earth  only  the  blessed 
deeds  which  they  had  wrought  —  their  own 
holy  example,  ond  the  good  and  happy  lires 
of  their  numerous  converts.  They  died,  and 
found  dwir  reward  on  bigfa. 


Tills  state  of  fliing9  is  very  natural  in 
the  aetaal  eircimi  stances  of  most  of  tlie 
apostles;  and  as  such  it  carries  evidcnoe 
with  it  of  its  own  trutli  and  reality.  It  is 
also  a  very  high  eulogium  on  BarUiolomew 
and  others.  Most  faithful,  devoted*  and 
unselfish,  wa.s  their  sen-ire  in  the  caoaa  of 
Christ.  They  show  to  us,  and  to  men  of  ftB 
cominp  times,  the  way  to  become  truly  great* 

B.MSTIM.KL'S  (C.  of  Timupus)  was 
a  bliml  beggar,  who,  seated  on  the  rood  near 
Jenclio,  implored  the  restoratioo  of  hiaai^it 
from  tlie  Saviour,  when  tlie  latter  was  at  • 
short  distance  from  the  town,  and  had  hS» 
eyes  graeioady  vndoeed  in  eonseqoeneo  of 
Ins  faith ;  while  the  crowil.  who  followed  tlie 
steps  of  Jesus,  reproved  the  urgency  with 
iriiieh  <he  blind  man  preferred  bis  petitkm. 

80  for,  the  narratives  of  the  evangelists 
agiee  (Matt.  xx.  20,  $eq.  Mark  x.  40,  tea. 
Lnke  xviii.  80,  $eq.).  m  other  words  their 
tliree  accounts  are  substantially  ilie  same. 
Yet  are  tliere  variations  in  them.  Matthew 
■peaks  of  two  Ufaid  men ;  Mark  and  Lnlw^ 
of  one  :  Mark  names  that  one  ;  Luke  oalls 
him  '  a  certain  blind  man:  Matthew  aigrat 
Jesus  was  proceeding  fhim  Jerieho;  Miuk, 
that  he  was  going  towards  Jericho ;  Luke, 
that  he  was  drawing  nigh  to  Jericho.  Yet 
we  defy  even  an  enemy  of  the  gospel  to  read 
tiiese  three  narratives,  at  least  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  to  deny  tliat  they  refer  to  one  CTcnt,  * 
and  ore  in  substaure  the  same.  Nor  are  we 
■olieitous  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  diver- 
sities. The  Gospels  are  to  tts  more  credible 
with,  tliou  they  would  be  witliout,  ihc»c  diver- 
■itiea;  tot  Hney  show  that  we  have  here  die 
narratives  of  three  independent  witne^^e?, — 
men  who  in  their  love  of  truth  would  rather 
vary  tiian  eopy  from  each  otber»  or  aervildy  1 
transcribe  a  received  standard. 

But  while  these  three  accounts  are  snb- 
■lantiany  die  same,  diey  are  die  samewidi 

Bdilferencc  —  a  diflVreiire  of  maimer,  wliioli 
does  not  he  in  minute  variations,  but  iu  the 
general  character  of  die  narrativet.  Thus 
while  Matthew  is  ITebrnisLic,  and  Ltjke 
approaelies  to  a  correct  Greek  style,  Mark 
(as  is  oustomary  with  him)  is  striking  and 
graphic,  sci/ing  and  tatting  forth  imlividual 
points.  And  here  probably — in  the  p«culi»* 
rity  of  Mark's  own  mind  —  lies  &e  rea- 
son why  he  speaks  of  only  one  beggar,  and 
why  he  assigns  to  that  one  his  usmo* 
Nor  do  we  need  any  other  proof  to  show, 
that  we  have  here  to  do  with  ft  real  event, 
tliau  is  fnniishcd  by  the  way  in  which 
Mark  speaks  of  tliia  blind  beggar,-— 'Blind 
Burtimujus  sat  by  the  wsy-siiia^  begging.' 
This  is  a  master's  stroke.  No  one  ooiiM  be 
ignorant  who  blind  BartimKus  was,  and 
dierefore  no  explanationa  are  added.  Tlie 
person  of  the  bepjjnr  wns  well  knomi  in 
Judea  at  the  time,  and  Mark  was  too  simple 
and  imeoiticioiui  a  writur  to  dihik  of  pot^' 
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tPritj.  The  idea  of  one  ninn  —  of  Mind 
B«rtiin«Mis  —  whh  in  his  mind,  and  witli  a 
stroke  or  two  of  his  pen  he  sets  him  down 
bvfore  the  eyes  of  his  reaclers  in  his  wonted 
place,  by  the  road-side ;  a  picture  whic-li  will 
remain  to  all  age<*. 

BARUCH  (H.  A.M.  49-1.3;  A.C. 

605  ;  V.  00.')),  son  of  Neriah,  a  faithful  friend 
of  tlie  prophet  Jeremiah, —  who,  in  the 
fonrtli  year  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiokim,  king 
of  .ludah,  wrote  down  from  the  lips  of  tlie 
prophet  his  predictions  touching  the  iu- 
▼asion  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  depor- 
tation of  tin*  Israelites.    The  •  roll  of  the 
book'  in  which  this  'burden'  was  written, 
having;  been  destroyed  at  tlie  instance  of 
Jvlioiakini,  Biinirli  made  a  second  record, 
similar  to  tlie  first;  but  the  guilty  nation  did 
not  heed  the  dirine  warnings,  even  though 
tltey  were  solemnly  read  to  tlie  king  and  his 
princes,  at  tlie  command  of  tlie  Most  High, 
under  tlie  direction  of  the  prtiphet,  ond  by 
the  lips  of  Banich,  who  gave  die  court  au 
exact  account  of  tlie  manner  in  which  these 
charges  and  admonitions  had  been  committed 
to  writing.    The  reword  of  this  faithful  ser- 
vice was,  thnt  botli  Jeremiah  and  Bamrh 
wer»*  ob!ig»»d  to  consult  their  safety  by  con- 
cealment (.ler.  xxxTi.  4,  seq.).    Bonich  was 
regarded  witli  special  dislike  by  the  Jews, 
nnder  the  suspicion  of  inducing  Jeremiah 
to  utter  hard  sayings  against  tlu-m  (Jer. 
xliii.  3);  but,  when  dismayed  at  llie  terrors 
he  saw  gmtliering  around  him,  he  was  com- 
forted by  a  special  communication  which 
Jeremiah  pronounced  on  his  behalf  (xlv.). 
It  is  said,  that  after  Jeremiali  had  died  in 
Egypt,  Bartich  went  to  Babylon,  wliere  he 
ended  his  days.    If  faithful  men  could  have 
sated  the  Jews  from  captivity,  the  assaults 
of  Uieir  enemies  would  have  been  in  vain  ; 
for,  in  liigh  as  well  as  in  hnnible  life,  did 
prophets  mnkp  their  appearance,  and  ut- 
ter tlicir  awful  voices.    Bamch  was  of  an 
illustrious  family  in  the  court  of  Judtih, 
where  his  brotlier  held  a  distinguished  post 
(xxxii.  I'-J;  li.  59).    The  apocryphal  book, 
entitled  Bonich,  was  not  written  by  the  per- 
son of  whom  we  have  now  spoken. 

Daring  tlie  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Baruch 
was  concerned  in  a  transaction  designed  to 
show  tliat  tlie  Jews  would  be  restored  to  their 
native  country,  which  is  ttd\  of  instruction 
regsrding  ancient  Hebrew  nsages.  (Jer. 
rarif.  12). 

BASHAN  (H.  a  fruitful  land)  was  a  dis- 
trict  ihot  lay  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  east  of 
tlie  Lake  of  GalUee,  having  the  river  Jabbok, 
which  flows  from  the  cast  into  the  Jor- 
dan, for  its  southern  extremity ;  and  on  Uie 
north,  an  imdetcnnined  line,  bordering  on 
Moant  Hermon.  In  the  division  of  Pales* 
line,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  tlie  half-tribe  of 
Monosseh,  comprehending  •  all  the  kingdom 
of  Og,  king  of  BaahoQ,  and  all  the  towns  of 


Jair,  which  on*  in  Boshan,  threescore  cities' 
(Jo»h.  xiii.  iJO),  of  which  Ashtaroth  oud 
Edrei  seem  to  have  been  tlie  chief  (Josh, 
xii.  4).  The  land  was  hilly,  and  celebrated 
for  its  oaks,  as  Lebanon  was  for  its  cedars 
(Isa.ii.  18),  and  also  for  its  rich  pastures 
(Jer.  1.  1{>.  Micali  vii.  14),  on  which  were 
fed  and  fattene<l  large  flocks  and  herds, 
whence  we  read  in  Ezek.  xxxix.  1>^, — •  Ye 
shall  eat  the  flesh  of  rams,  of  lambs,  and  of 
goats,  of  bullocks,  all  of  them  futliugs  of 
Bashan.'  It  was  one  of  those  places  dis- 
tinguished in  Scripture  for  producing  fine 
oxen :  whence  we  read  of  '  strong  bulls  of 
Bashan,'  in  Ps.  xxii.  12  ;  comp.  Amos  iv.  1 . 
Sharon,  which  Bochort  places  between  Joppa 
and  Lydda  (.\cu  ix.  80),  was  another  cele 
brated  pasture  district  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29). 
The  valley  of  Achor  (Isa.  Ixv.  10)  was  h 
thiril  spot,  wliirh  Jirnnie  fixes  on  the  north 
of  Jericho,  not  far  from  Gilgal. 

After  the  exile,  the  Choldee  pronunciation, 
substituting  a  t  for  an  s  or  an  sA,  changed  the 
name  Bashan  into  Butansea,  though  proper- 
ly Uie  province  of  Batanaea  was  only  the 
soulliem  part  of  the  ancient  Ba.shan.  Ac 
cording  to  Robinson,  tlie  ancient  name  ia 
still  substantially  retained  in  Betlienyeh. 

BAT  is  the  Knglish  rendering  of  o  Hebrew 
word,  GaUilfph,  which,  according  to  Aben 
Ezra,  whose  opinion  is  generally  followed, 
conveys  the  idea  of  flying  in  the  dark,  —  a 
meaning  that  does  not  ill  accord  with  tlie 
slight  indications  supplied  by  the  three  pas- 
sages in  which  the  term  is  found  (Lev. 
xi.  19.  Dent.  xiv.  IH.  Iso.  ii.  20).  Bats 
are  found  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  as 
these  copies  show :  — 


The  catalogue  of  nncleon  birds,  as  given 
in  the  law,  begins  with  the  eagle,  the  highest 
and  noblest  of  the  feathered  race,  and  ends 
with  the  bat,  which  is  tlie  lowest,  and  fonns 
the  connecting  link  between  tlic  quadmi  ®  ^ 
and  the  winged  species.  The  prohibition  im- 
plies tliat  tliere  were,  ot  tlie  time  it  was  given, 
tliose  who  eat  bats;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  that 
tlie  larger  species  of  bats  have  supplied  nu- 
triment to  more  tlian  one  ]K)rlion  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  not  easy  now  to  assign  a 
satisfactory  reason  why  the  bat  was  accounted 
unclean  by  Moses.  Not  improbobly  its  pe- 
culiar fonnation  and  habits  may  have  created 
against  it  a  prejudice,  on  which  a  certain 
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(lisgttst  may  have  b««n  founded ;  which  dis- 
gust may  hftv»  been  di«  oectiricm  of  tb« 
legi  sill  tors  prohibition.  Tliat  proliil.ition, 
however,  hosoonfinnedand  perpetuated  the 
aTirsion  to  the  bat,  whieii  is,  in  manj  conn- 
tries,  so  ilcep  us  to  wear  the  appearance  of 
being  natnraL  Though,  however,  bata  in 
Sjrl*  inhabit  darli,  hidilen,  and  mhioiw 
places,  they  also  make  their  appearanrt-  iji 
towns,  as  well  as  in  frequented  and  decorated 
rooms.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  their 
make  to  justify  strong  feelings  of  dislike. 
'  The  bat,'  says  Dr.  Kitto,  *  is  a  delicate  and 
beautiful  creature,  covered  with  a  fine  for  of 
very  pale  yellow;  while  the  fine  integnmenta, 
form  ill  I?  whnt  arf  called  the  wings,  are, 
when  expaudeii,  ribbeil  with  the  bright  red 
lines  of  the  bony  prolongations,  bj  whidl 
thaj  are  mnnsifed  uiul  supported.' 

BATHisliEBA  (H.  ttnuijhUr  of  an  oath), 
child  of  Eliam,  and  wife  of  Uriah  lb«  Bit- 
wTioin  David  coveted  in  con^cqnenre  of 
her  beauty,  and  of  whose  persuu  iiia  royal 
power  and  will  mynstJy  made  bim  master. 
Havirij,'  (lone  this  inj^lr^•  x<\  Uriah,  tlie  kiiiu' 
took  his  measures  to  make  the  frtiit  of  his 
eriminiiliQr  appear  the  natural  offppring  of 
timt  warrior;  but  failing,  through  the  per- 
sisieuce  of  the  latter  in  not  visiting  his 
home,  ho  stnt  bim  baek  to  the  anny  that 
besieging  Rabbnli  iiii  ^  r  the  commanrl  of 
Joab,  directing  that  general  to  set  Uriah  in 
the  forefront  of  lh«  hottest  batde,  and  to 
retire,  so  that  he  might  be  ulain.  David's 
orders  were  but  too  well  ezecnied.  Joab 
weStenA  a  repulse ;  bnt  h«  knew  his  mastei's 
guilty  wishes,  and  ordered  the  nu^smger 
that  bore  tlie  nuwelcome  tidings  to  mention, 
as  a  cover,  the  deadi  of  the  Hittitb.  This 
ailroitness  had  its  designed  effect  on  David. 
'Hie  husband  behig  thus  disposed  of,  flSid 
the  d»ys  of  his  wife's  mourning  dCMntly 
tsnninated,  David  took  to  liis  house  Datli- 
flheba,  who  became  bin  wife,  and  bare  him 
a  son.  There  is,  however,  a  power  higher 
and  stronger  than  princes.  This  wicked- 
ness displeased  the  Almighty,  who  sent 
Nathan  to  David  with  a  terrible  reproof, 
wfaieh  was  die  more  overpowering  in  its  do- 
livery,  brrfltisc  convpypfl  in  one  (>f  those 
parables  for  which  the  Hebrew  Uteratnre  is 
eelebrsted,  and  which  in  aH  tlieif  excellence 
have  no  equals  in  any  iRnprmpc.  '  And  the 
Lord  struck  (he  child  tliat  Uriah's  wife  bare 
onto  David,  and  it  was  very  nek.'  The 
guilty  man  prayed,  fa<<ted|  ind  moomad.^ 
in  vain;  the  child  died. 

After  this,  Bathsheba  bore  Solomon,  who 

was  regarded  with  divine  favour.  Bho  her- 
self appears  to  have  long  retained  influence 
wtdi  her  hnsband ;  for,  when  he  had  grown 
old,  and  Adouijali  his  son  hid  taken  niea- 
stu-es  to  usurp  the  royal  authority,  i^he  was 
chosen  by  N  athan  to  make  die  king  acquainted 
irith  tbe  anwmpt,  fbr  which  ahe^fnui  the  rai> 


ther  fitted  as  being  the  mother  of  UuWmon, 
the  promised  saeeesaor;  in  eoBseqaenea  of 

whieh  fhe)nrtf>r  ^vnR  immrflirilrlT  proclaimed. 
Indeed,  «lie  appears  to  have  ei^ojed  in  tlie 
eomrt  mneh  of  Ae  inflttenae  of  a  quaan-' 
mother;  for,  not  lonp  afti  r  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  reign,  this  sune  Adonyalt 
Buei^essAdly  entreats  her  good  aAaaa  to 

cure  fnr  hini  a  wife  of  hiS  duriOTf  lUliritgf 
Abishag,  the  Shan  ami  te. 

This  ^ort  history  is  quite  oriental dM 
resistless  passions  of  the  niouarcb;  the  pas* 
siveoess  of  Bathsheba;  the  king's  entire  eom- 
mand  over  the  life  of  Uriah;  the  ready 
obedience  of  Joab;  the  boldness  and  reli- 
gious elevation  of  Nathan ;  and  the  power  at 
court  of  the  motlier  of  the  heir  apparent, 
may  have  icsemblances,  bat  not  paraUalSy 
in  western  cnnntries.  "Tliese  qualities  au- 
thenticate the  history  in  which  tliey  are 
f  >un  t,  and  may  suggest  that  we  shall  mia- 

ju  i-i  event",  if  we  apply  to  the  eouduct  of 

the  ikmg  and  his  paramour  rules  and  te&ta 
which  die  gospel  enforrcs  in  modem  times, 
ftTvl  ill  the'e  lands.  The  puiH  ff  Dnvirl  with 
liathshcba  wa$ very  greoL  It  was  also  severely 
pmUabed  and  bitterly  deplored.  Bin,  in  all 
climes  and  all  countries,  i^,  before  God, 
equally  sin.  Bat  let  us  not  be  harsh,  still 
klsa  nnjast.  In  onr  eoadeomadoo;  remem- 
berinf:  that  the  license  to  do  s!irh  wicked- 
ness is  one  of  the  heavy  disadvantages  imder 
which  monarch  B,  and  especially  oriental 
mouorchs,  are  placed  by  their  position;  ~  a 
position  which  is  owing  as  modt  to  the 
weakness  of  dteir  Ibllow-niffn  as  to  dtelr  own 
ambition. 

BATTLEMENT  iH  tlie  rendering  of  a 
Hebrew  word,  Mah^aheh  (Drat  xxii  8), 
the  root  of  which  in  the  Arabic  still  signifies 
to  turnmnd.  Battlement  denotes  vaelemtivn 
or  parapet  wall,  which,  with  a  becoming 
regard  to  human  life,  tlie  law  expressly  re- 
quired to  be  put  round  a  house  when  built ; 
the  necessity  of  which  resulted  horn  tho 
roofs  of  houses  being,  for  the  moat  pat^ 
flat,  and  from  tlieir  being  used  for  recrea- 
tion and  pk'osiire.  *  When  thou  buildest  a 
new  house,  then  thon  shalt  make  a  batda- 
ment  for  iliy  roof,  that  tlitm  brTii;:  not 
blood  upon  ihiiu;  bouse,  if  anv  luiin.  biil  from 
thence.' 

BAY-TRFK  i  a  yretn  bay-tree)  is  a  phrase 
which  is  found  only  once  in  the  Scriptures: 
*I  have  seen  the  vrieked  in  great  power,  and 
spn-rding  hini«f^!f  !it(e  ft  grren  bay  trer'  (  Ps, 
xxxvii.  3d).  Authorities,  hovrever,  are  not 
agreed  aa  to  whether  die  Peahniat  speakaof 
some  species  of  tn--,-,  (,r  nf  the  flourishing 
condition  of  a  tree  in  generaL  Our  trans> 
latovB  had  die  lanrel  in  their  minds ;  yet  the 
marginal  rendering  is  *  a  f  n  ri  tree,  tliat 
growethiohis  own  soil;'  that  ia,  indigenons, 
or  not  tnnqilanted,  oontinning  to  grow 
wlMia  il  spnuBg  tqp.  The  Ontk  Ssiptuagiui 
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tmisl&tiou  has  '  Uie   redar  of  L«bai)ou.' 

Xhuliiek  remleni,      tree  well  ruoU^d  and  fiill 

oi  foliage;'  Nuyes,  following  the  Seventy, 

tnonaUtes  the  words, 

*  I  hare  atcn  a  wicked  man  in  (rtpnt  power, 
AaAtprmdlog  hinuwlf  like  a  i/rctn  cedar.' 

Oeddes  »  almost  Terbally  tlie  sanie.  In 
the  oortb-wcsteni  part  of  Syria,  Haaselquist 
wrtad  under  *  a  green  bay-tree,'  of  which 
kind  of  tree  be  had  not  met  with  any  spe- 
cinMBs  in  Jadea  or  Galilee;  but,  wbetlicr 
it  WM  a  species  of  cedar  or  not,  tlie  traveller 
doea  not  mt.  We  incline  to  the  render- 
inf  of  the  Septuagint,  whose  authority  in 
qutttjons  of  natural  history  carries  witli  it 
mxA.  weight.  Besides,  iconic  eperitic  tree, 
distingoished  fur  its  native  luxuriance,  and 
actually  flourishing  in  strength  and  beauty, 
is  a  more  striking  image  than  is  presented 
by  a  tree  —  aiiy  tree  wliat«oever  —  which  ia 
in  a  thriving  condition,  because  in  its  native 
aoiL  And  certainly  tlie  ce<lar,  of  all  the 
trees  of  Syria,  wuuM  utTunl  the  noblest  idea 
of  external  grandeur.  Yet  even  the  cedar 
pwiahw  before  the  hurricane,  as  the  wicked 
maB,  great  as  he  may  be,  is  cut  down  by  the 
resistless  hand  of  an  avenging  Providence. 
What  is  here  said  of  the  wicked  may  with 
almost  equal  truth  be  said  of  our  mortal 
eondition  in  general :  — 

*  Tfaia  Is  the  state  of  maa  :  Tcday  be  puts  forth 
Tbe  toader  leaves  of  boots  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  hb  blosliing  honour!*  tliick  upon  tiim: 
The  Ihtnl  day  comos  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And,  — vrbeo  be  thinks,  food  easy  man,  full  surely 
Uis  yrtatntiw  Is  a  rlponliif,— .nips  his  root, 
Jind  than  be  falls.' 

BDELLIL'M  is  a  Greek  word,  not  much 
dissiiuilor  in  form  to  the  original  Hebrew 
for  which  it  stands,  and  which  occurs  only 
twice  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  ii.  12.  Numb, 
xi.  7 ).  In  the  tirst  passage  it  is  mentioned, 
together  with  the  onyx  and  gold,  as  pro- 
ducts of  the  land  of  Plavilah.  The  mere 
mention  of  the  word  here  in  this  very  brief 
notice  of  most  momentous  events,  proves — 
apart  from  the  fact  of  its  standing  with 
gold  and  on3rx-stone  —  that  it  reprepentnl 
an  object  of  great  value,  yet  not  alto- 
gether uncommon.  We  conclude  also, 
fVom  the  second  passage,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  very  rare,  because  it  is  used  as 
an  object  of  comparison :  —  *  The  colour  of 
the  manna  was  as  tlie  colour  of  bdellium.' 
The  bdellium  of  tlie  ancients  (Fliny,  xii. 
9.  10)  was  a  resinons,  transparent  gum, 
•WMt  to  the  smell,  but  of  bitter  uste,  which 
»iml>il  in  the  form  of  drops  from  a  tree 
growing  in  Arabia,  Babylonia,  Me<1ia,  and 
India:  those  of  Bartriana  were  accounted 
most  Taluable.  The  tree  was  abotit  the 
size  of  an  olive-tree,  with  loaves  like  tliose 
of  the  oak,  and  fruit  like  capers.  Natu- 
raliali  have  thonght  the  description  of  tlie 
anoknta  anawered  to  the  dom-palm,  which 
ia  oonmon  in  South  Arabia  aiid  in  Kgypt. 


The  passages  before  spoken  of  seem, 
however,  to  us  to  denote  some  precious 
stone.  Bochorl  and  others  have  mentioned 
the  pearl;  auil  we  think  it  very  probable 
that  the  some  word  should  denote  such  a 
gum  as  is  above  described,  and  a  precious 
6tone  bearing  a  reseniblnnce  to  iu  Gum 
and  gem  are  not  disbimilar  either  in  form 
or  in  signification. 

BKAM  (T.  to  radiate). —  The  etymologi- 
cul  import  of  this  word,  as  denoting  the 
radiating  of  Uie  sun,  may  serve  to  suggeat 
that  it  did  not,  when  Wicklifle  Grst  intro- 
duced it  as  a  translation  of  the  Greek  I)ukot, 
in  Malt.  vii.  'i,  —  *  And  why  beholdest  thou 
tiie  mote  tliut  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but 
considerest  not  the  beam  tliat  is  in  thino 
own  eye?' — signify  any  tiling  so  large  and 
eo  long  as  the  piece  of  timber  which  is  now 
entitled  a  beam.    The  nse  of  this  tenn, 
heam,  when  unexplained,  takes  away  from, 
if  it  does  not  destroy,  tlie  propriety  of  the 
metaphor.    A  reference  to  the  etymology 
will  show,  that,  if  lengtli  is  implied  in  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  word,  slcudemess  also 
is  essential  to  it.    The  autitheticalj  word 
rendered  mute  would  be  better  represented 
by  our  word  splinter;  by  which  change,  in 
union  wiili  u  right  understanding  of  tlie 
term  beam,  the  corres{>ondence  of  the  words 
as  found  in  the  original  is  preserved  in  its 
English  representative.     Even  tlie  figura- 
tive diction  of  our  Lord  observes  the  rules 
of  propriety. 

Tlie  meaning  of  his  words  in  the  passage 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  splinter  denotes 
the  slight  faults  of  others,  which  we  see 
most  clearly ;  llie  beam,  our  own  serious 
misdeeds,  to  which  our  eyes  are  closed. 
The  proverb  tltat  our  Lord  thus  employed 
was  widely  spread.  Seneca  says,  —  '  You 
mark  the  pinjples  of  your  neighbour,  while 
covered  with  sores  yourself.'  But  tlie  pre- 
cise phraseology  was  prevalent  among  the 
Jews,  —  *  When,  of  that  generation  which 
judges  its  judges,  some  one  said.  Cast  tlie 
rod  out  of  thine  eye ;  he  received  for  on- 
bwer,  Erom  thine  own  eye  cast  the  beam.' 

BEANS  supplied,  at  least  in  their  ker- 
nels, nutriment  for  the  poorer  Hebrews, 
which  was  sometimes  cooked,  sometimes 
uncooked  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28).  In  the  bread 
which  Ezekiel  was  directed  to  make  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  grain,  contrary  to  the  analogy 
of  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  19.  Deut. 
xxii.  0 — II ),  as  a  sign  and  forewarning  of 
the  defiled  bread  which  tlie  children  of  Is- 
rael would  have  to  eat  when  driven  into 
exile  among  the  Gentiles,  beans  are  ex- 
pressly mentioned  (Ezek.  iv.  9).  Accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  authority,  the  bean  culti- 
vated in  Palestine  was  the  much -esteemed 
Egy])tian  bean.  The  same  source  of  infor- 
mation declares,  tliat  the  eating  of  beans 
was  interdicted  to  the  high  priest  on  the 
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cUy  uf  iiioucnieut,  £roiQ  its  tlecided  tendency 
to  briug  o!i  >]eep. 

BEAK  (T.  iHier,  moaning  hairy). — Of  ilit^ 
exiHtcnce  «f  Uiia  auiuitd  iu  Palestine  there 
i»  no  longer  tatj  doabt.   Bean  an  still 
famiil,  tlmngli  t1ii>y  firr-  niro,  in  tlic  luoan- 
tains  of  Lebanon.    In  tlie  tiine  of  tbe  Cm- 
•«de«,  ih«*y  were  numerou*.   The  Syrian 
hear  'in  of  til'-  l>r<»wu  tipeiMcs,  wliidi  h  v(>ry 
ferocious.    There  is  therefore  uutbing  but 
what  ia  probable  fai  David  having  to  defend 
his  flock  from  a  bear,  as  wtll  us  a  lion 
(1  Sam.  XTii.  34,  Hit),  thoagh  it  is  clear 
tiiat  the  bravery  he  displared  was  some- 
tliiri'^'  uncommon.    Nor  was  it  extraonliuRry 
that  two  ahe  bears  should  come  out  of  the 
wood,  and  tear  fortjr*two  of  the  ehOdrcn  who 
tnocked  EIi»ha;  while  the  Christian  mnst 
confess  thai  tlie  corses  which  the  propliet 
employed  on  the  occasion  were  not  likely 
to  be  specially  carried  into  elfoet  bf  the 
power  of  Tfini  wlio-o  Son  cnme  expressly 
into  the  wurld  to  t-  lu  h  men  to  bless,  and 
not  enrne  (t2  Kings  ii.       24).    A  bear 
robbed  of  her  win  Ips  Ijvimtiic,   in  ron^p- 
queiice  of  tlie  ferocity  UHlitriil  to  the  beatit, 
a  prOTeibial  desertptiou  of  nngovemable 
fniy,  not  merely  in  Judoa  (2  Snm. 
Tror.  xvii.  I'j),  but,  according  to  Jerome, 
generally :  *  Those'— we  traudate  his  wotrda 
—  'will)  liavi'  ^^'1111^1  nn  tin.'  niitnre  of  ani- 
mals suy,  tltat  among  all  wild  beasts  there 
is  none  ao  fleiee  aa  a  bear  when  she  has 
lost  litT  yoiiii'?.'    "W'itlinnt  any  imnsuul  pro- 
vocation, tiie  temper  of  the  uuimal  is  surly 
and  qnaneUome;  whenoe  a  bear  beeamo 
tlie  h^irc  of  ft  eapricions  tyrant  (Pro?, 
xxviii.  15). 

'  A  roarinpf  Hon  and  a  prowHny  b«ar ; 
A  wicked  ruler  over  u  poor  people.' 

BEAUD.  —  The  Ix  iinl,  wliirli  nir.y  he  re- 
garded as  a  token  of  miiuLoud,  tiiuugh  some 
tribes  are,  from  local  causes,  destitute  of 
it,  was  worn  cilhcr  drt^sstd  ur  m  its  na- 
tural state  by  must  ancient  nations,  yet 
appears  to  have  either  disappeared,  or 
to  have  V)f'oi>nie  !»'<;<!,  among  every  peopU". 
with  tlicir  approach  to  a  higher  degree  of 
civilisation.  With  the  Hebrews,  as  with 
Orieuttds  generally,  the  beard  was  licld  in 
high  respect.  Perkins  mentions  the  case 
of  a  Poraion  soldier  who  begged  hia  good 
offirrs  with  tVw  c  inir  in  behalf  of  his  long 
beard,  which  was  iu  danger  of  being  clipped. 
The  Arabs  swear  by  their  beard,  and  invoke 
blessingt*  on  it :  —  '  God  send  !ii>i  M(  s^hiff 
on  jour  beard '  is  an  oriental  wish  of  kind- 
ness. Friends  express  their  good  will  by 
wishing  on  behalf  of  a  father,  tliat  he  may 
have  a  son  with  a  tine  beard.  Hence  the 
loss  of  (he  beard  was  a  sign  of  weakness, 
disgrace,  ur  mouniing  ( Jsa.  vii.yO).  With 
the  Israelite!),  it  was  as  customaij  to  trim 
tile  beard  among  the  duties  of  the  toilette, 
as  it  was  to  wash  and  dreas ;  withont  whidi 


it  was  not  thought  becoming  to  enter  the 
presence  of  a  great  man  (Oen.  nU.  lA. 

'2  Siim.  M  ).    'I  ll     I'partl  was  shorn, 

plucked,  or  uegicciL-il  lu  time  of  trouble,  as 
a  token  of  disregard  to  personal  appearance, 
or  as  a  part  <>f  ^,  If  mortification  (Isa.  xv.  2. 
Jer.  xli.  6.  Ezra  ix.  tf).   As  kissing  woa  a 
ensiomary  mode  of  mlntation  among  the 
Jews  (Matt.  xxvi.  40),  so  it  was  usual  to 
lake  hold  of  the  beard  respectfully  with  the 
right  hand  when  the  salutation  was  given 
(2  Sam.  XX.  0).    Frf)m  tin-  respect  iu  which 
the  beanl  was  held,  and  the  fact  that  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  a  beartl,  which  was 
the  sign  of  civil  freedom,  the  degree  of  in« 
gnlt  mny  \w  fstimatfd  tlial  Hanun  king  of 
-iiiumuu  sliuwt'd  to  David  wlitn  he  stutbuck 
the  messengers  of  the  Hebrew  monarch  witk 
one  half  of  tlieir  beanls  shaved  off.  Feeling 
themselves  disgraeed*  these  men  did  not 
Teutnrs  into  David's  presence ;  but  the  king 
sent  to  them  this  message,  — •  Tarry  at  Je- 
richo until  your  beards  be  grown,  and  then 
rsiom'  (9  8am.  x.  1,  icf .).  Thia  insult  led 
to  a  war.    In  a  siiuilar  manner,  it  is  related 
that  the  Tartars,  whose  beards  form  a  part 
of  their  rsligkm,  eanied  on  againal  die  Per> 
Kian<i,  whom  thry  declared  igfldtlti  far  daf> 
fering  from  them  in  regard  to  amb^ooos 
ornament  of  maut  a  lonf,  bloody,  and  de- 
nnirtive  war.    As  the  Itoard  wah  lic-ld  iu 
BO  much  respect  among  the  Hebrews,  the 
priests,  who  were  to  have  every  hnman  qna- 
lity  in  porficlioo,  wore  their  beards,  ami 
were  especially  interdicted  from  marring  the 
comers  of  their  beards  by  ahcvfaif  Aem  off 
(l  ev.  xix.  37;  xxi.  ft  ).    This  prohibition, 
from  the  conneetion  in  which  it  stands, 
seems  to  have  been  ooeosioned  also  by  a 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  legislator  to  dis- 
countenance idolstrons  usages.   The  Per- 
sians at  i)resent  usually  clip  the  beard  with 
ahears,  for  a  few  years,  until  it  acquiraa  • 
heavy  1  o<ly.    ^Mn  n  ilicy  allow  it  to  prow 
long,  they  are  very  partiuular  in  relation  U> 
tike  colour,  and,  if  need  be,  paint  it  black 
every  week  or  ofU>ner,  as  Persian  loitiea 
paint  their  eyebrows.    They  follow  this  prao^ 
tiee  imtil  age  so  wrinkles'  their  fitoes,  that 
even  a  black  beartl  can  no  Innj^r  conceal  its 
iuroads;  when  suddenly  iliey  are  equally 
partial  to  white  beards,  these  being  regarded 
a?  sucli  invariable  emblem-^  of  dTjniity  ntid 
wisdom,  tliat,  in  Persian  and  Turkish,  the 
term  wktie  heard  is  a  title  whieh  is  applied 
tn  vi^nrrdtofl  prrsonnpffs,   oflrn  to  ninjris- 
trates,  and  ciurics  with  it  great  weight  and 
anthority,  somewhat  equivalent  to  smpe  In 
Englisli  ;  an.l,  in  the  Nestorian  liin[,Muij:<\ 
the  same  term  corresponds  with  elder  or 
pmftyler,  in  the  New  Testament  '-'J^  ' 

Till"  cnis,  which  are  here  given,  fier\'e  to 
show  oriental  features  and  head-dress,  as 
well  aa  the  manner  of  wearing  the  beard^ 
now  prevalent  in  <he  East    Tn  the-  vigs^ 
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frroiip,  tlic  innhlle  fij^irc  in  a  Syrian  Jew  ;  gcnt«  a  Turkish  officer;  the  werond,  a  Tiirk- 

thf  tij^iire  to  thi-  left  is  aii  Arubiiui  ;  Uiat  U)  i»h  slu  ikli  or  cliief ;  iljo  tliini,  a  MMiurluke 

the  ripht,  u  IVrsiaii.    In  tlw  lower  jfroup,  die  with  his  chin  shHvud  ;  aiul  the  two  Inst  are 

tir«l  head,  going  from  loft  to  right,  rcpre-  Turks  of  the  higher  cUbs. 


BEARDS. 


BEDS  offer  a  snhjcct  on  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  rohler  climes  have  great  need 
of  rare,  in  order  to  avoid  UHcribing  their 
usages  to  orientals.  Tlie  dryness  and  salu- 
brity of  the  air,  the  dryness  also  of  tlie 
Furfare  of  the  earth,  and  the  general  hent  of 
the  climate,  rendered  it  (generally  safe  and 
pleasant  for  the  people  of  Syria  lo  sleep  even 
in  ilie  open  air,  and  on  the  bare  ground,  at  least 
with  DO  oilier  covering  tlian  tlie  large  outer  ^ 
garment,  which  somewhat  resembled  a  Scotch 
plaid,  and  wa^s  denoniiuute<i  Jli/k.  Accord- 
ingly, travellers,  when  wearied  with  tlteir 
day's  journey,  thniw  themselves  witli  little 
preparation  on  the  earth,  and  CJijt>y  safe, 
comfortable,  and  refrc»liing  re]io»e.  If  a 
pilbiw  is  needed,  a  htoue  serves  for  tlie  pnr- 
pf»9c;  Olid  what  wits  u  «  louk  by  doy,  becomes 
a  blanket  at  night.    The  poor  generally  take 


no  further  care.  Tlic  floor  of  the  opnrtment 
in  which  tliey  ordinarily  dwell,  or  the  flat 
roof  of  th»'ir  bun)ble  abode,  answers  all  re- 
quirements in  conjtmction  with  tlie  npparel 
woni  by  day,  which  is  rarely  put  ofT,  except 
with  a  view  to  bnthe.  In  houses  of  persons 
of  more  substance,  tlie  large  room  in  which 
the  fiunily  assendtles  by  day  becomes  n 
donnitory  by  night,  tlie  male  members  of 
which,  except  the  master  who  retires  to  an 
inner  apartment,  lay  themselves  down  on  the 
raised  and  cuhhi«»ned  platforni,  a  divan  or 
dais,  which  runs  along  the  sides,  and  there, 
willi  or  without  more  covering  than  their 
elollies,  as  the  seoson  of  the  year  rerpiires, 
experience  the  restorative  effects  of  Blumber. 
But  thongh  tlic  readir  must  dismiss  from  his 
mind  the  idea  of  featlier-bcds,  and  layers  of 
blankets,  yet  iliesc  general  observances  ail- 
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mitted  of  modification  according  to  circtun- 
■tMiem,  wai  to  wm  btouglit  to  a  grealer  or 
latB  approarb  to  our  own  usages.  Wanndl 
was,  when  needed,  procured  bjr  eilber  name> 
roos  oomings,  or  a  akfai  of  aooM  animaL 
A  roattrei<8  bcrved  for  a  bedstead,  whiflli, 
however,  was  sometimes  made  of  wood,  in 
a  more  or  less  artificial  form.  Nor  wen 
moveable  romhos,  like  the  modem  sofa,  un- 
known, with  the  ordinary  a|>pen(1age8  of 
cnahions  and  pillows,  to  minister  to  ease  or 
Ituraiy. 


corcH. 

These  general  remarks  will  afford  the 
studMHtaid  in  perusing  tlie  flaered  Serlptuiea. 
For  instnee,  tin  y  tlirow  light  on  the  threat 
of  ICoMt,  that  the  lirogs  should  go  up  into 
IIm  beddianiber  and  the  bed  of  the  Egyp- 
liana  (Exod.  viii.  3).  Tlicy  also  explain 
the  words  of  Saul,  who  ordered  the  pretend- 
«dl]r  sfek  Darid  to  be  brought  to  him  '  in  the 
lied'  that  Lo  might  slay  him;  and  bow  it 
was  that  the  palsied  man  was  brought  to 
Jesus  *  in  a  bed,'  and  was  led  down  before 
the  Savioor  *widi  liis  eoueh,'  and  when 
healed  was  bidden  to  take  np  his  bed  and 
walk  (Luke  t.  is,  n-g.).  The  phrase  used 
in  Amoa  iiL  IS,  'the  comer  of  a  bad,*  has 
■eareelj  any  meaning  acoordinrr  to  onr  ordi- 
nary notions  of  beds ;  but  the  comer  of 
a  couch,  or  of  m  room  having  a  dais,  is 
the  place  of  luxury  ;  and  this  sli^^ht  change 
renders  the  sense  clear,  and  makes  the 
words  aeooidant  with  Ao  tenor  of  die  paa> 
■age.  In  consequence  of  the  large  tipper 
Hanneut  being  used  as  a  covering  by  night, 
Moaeo  kindly  foibade that  it  ahoold  betaken 
in  pledge  (Kxod.  xxii.  QH).  The  coverings 
of  lapestij  in  which  the  rich  and  luxurious 
indulged  (ProT.  viL  10)  were  not  irtiat  we 
term  bed-clot])*"',  l>ut  l>cautifu11j  wrought 
needle-work  coverings  for  stately  couches, 
wUeh  were  either  moreable  or  imnoveaible 
(Eaek*  xxiii.  41).  A  su<;peiu1od  bed,  re- 
tenhUng  the  sailor's  hammock,  was  used  by 
watebnwn  in  gardens;  iriiidi  ia  intended 
in  Isa.  xxiv.  20  by  the  word  rendered  by 
King  James's  translators,  *  cottage.'  The 
import  of  the  passage  thns  becomes  dear 
and  eonsistent  The  beds  mentioned  in  the 
Hew  Tettamtnt  m  med  by  the  tick  (Matt. 


ix.  0.  Mark  ii.  4 ;  vi  OA.  Luke  v.  18.  Acts 
16)  were  moiTeaUe  ooiMdiea,  asore  or  koa 

airople  in  tlieir  funn,  and  easy  to  carrr 

Beds  are  often  nothing  more  than  one  or 
two  etont  coverings,  in  wiiioli  die  person  is 

enveloped,  who,  thiu  clad,  throws  himself 
either  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  the  aoxfiee  of 
the  ground,  or  tin  flat  roof  of  a  honae. 

'We  would  gladly fiobinson  is  speaking 
of  his  residence  at  Romlch  — '  have  slept 
upon  the  roof  beneath  the  open  sky,  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  close  air  of  any  room ;  hot  this 
privileged  spot  was  already  in  possession  of 
Others.  Beds  were  spread  fur  us  in  our  up- 
per loom,  consisting  of  thick  quilts  under* 
neath,  and  anoila-r  rjnilt  of  silk,  in  which  lo 
wrap  ourselves,  l^ut  Uic  night  beneatli  • 
roof  was  hot,  and  the  house,  like  all  others 
in  Palestine,  not  free  from  fl>>ns  ;  ro  that  I 
did  nothing  but  toss  about  in  feverish  htdf- 
sluniber  all  night  I  several  times  rose  and 
]  okr.l  out  tlirough  the  lattices,  as  the  bright 
moonlight  fell  upon  the  grotip  of  sleepers 
on  the  roof,  and  envied  dusblet'  '    <  ' 

In  Egypt,  at  present,  the  bed  ia  prepared 
as  it  is  wanted,  and  removed  when  ita  par> 
poee  haa  been  aaewared.  In  tiw  lioaflet  of 
persons  of  moderate  wealth,  the  bed  is 
made  of  a  mattress,  stuffed  wiUi  ootton, 
about  aiz  Ibet  long,  and  tiiree  or  fcor  ftei 
in  width,  placed  on  a  low  frame  ;  a  pillow 
being  pot  for  the  head,  and  a  sheet  spread  i 
over  this  and  the  mattress.  In  tinmner,  die 
only  covering  is  n  thin  blanket;  in  winter  a 
tliiek  miilt  Muffed  with  cotton  is  employed. 
Sometunes  the  mattreas  is  placed  on  the  floor 
witJiout  any  frame,  or  two  mattresses  are  laid 
one  upon  the  other.  A  mosquitoHrurtain 
is  suspended  over  the  bed  by  means  of 
four  strings,  which  are  attached  to  nails  in 
tlie  wolL  The  dress  is  seldom  changed  I 
on  going  to  bed.  In  winter  many  sleep 
with  oil  their  ordinary  clolhea  on,  except  dm 
gibbth,  or  clotlj  coat ;  in  snmnier  they  sleep 
almost  or  entirely  unclad,  in  winter  the 
bed  is  prepared  in  n  small  closet ;  in  boik 
mer,  in  a  large  room.  All  the  bed  clotlies 
are  rollt  d  up  in  the  day  time,  and  placed  on 
one  aide,  or  in  the  ekeet  bsiMfe  alliided  to. 
During  the  hottest  weather,  many  peopls 
sleep  upon  the  house-top,  or  in  an  unco- 
vered apartment  The  moot  eonnnoB  MM 
of  frame  for  tlie  bed  is  tinidc  of  palm-sticks, 
a  frame  similar  to  which  is  still  used  in  Pa- 
leatine^  and  odier  neighbottring  ooontriaK 


BSD. 

No  chambers  are  furnished  as  bed-MMms.  A 
nal  or  caipet»  spread  opoa  the  niaed  part 
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ckf  the  fstono  floor,  and  a  divui,  or  •  rsngo  of 

cushions  runuing  altmg  the  three  sides,  arc 
the  essential  parts  of  the  furniture.  This  raised 
part  of  the  floor  is  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  prajer,  and  has  hence  ucquireil  a  certiiiu 
wmity.  Accordingly  every  person  slips  off 
his  shoes  before  he  puts  his  foot  on  it,  as 
sLuwn  in  the  cuL 


KASTERK  BEDROOM. 

BEE.  —  Tlie  habits  of  tliis  little  animal 
•re  too  well  known  to  require  to  be  detailed 
hem. 

Wild  bees  were,  and  still  are,  common  in 
Palestine.  They  built  in  hollow  trees,  find 
elefks  of  the  rocks.  They  flew  in  grent 
swarms.  As  the  honey  which  they  mudo, 
and  deposited  in  various  pnrts,  was  ample 
and  rich,  so  it  became  a  figure  to  describe 
abundance.  Palestine  was  denominated  a 
•land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey'  (Exod. 
iiL  b) ;  and  Israel  is  said  (Deut.xxxii.  10)  to 
have  been  made,  tlirough  ilic  bountiful  good- 
nessof  Jehuvali,  *  to  suck  huney  out  of  the  rock.' 
The  copiousness  of  the  supply  of  this  niitive 
honey  maybe  learned  from  1  Sam.  xiv.  U'),  '20. 
SoBMtimes  the  skeleton  of  decomposed  ani- 
mala  afforded  a  home  for  ii  swanii,  as  in  the 
eaas  of  the  lion  which  Samson  killed.  The 
paaaage,  Jadg.  xiv.  8,  has  derived  tlie  difii- 
cnlty  which  has  occupied  and  puzzled  many 
eommcntators,  solely  from  the  assumption, 
that  the  lion's  carcass  had  produced  the  bees, 
that  simply  hived  in  Uie  huilow  made  by  the 
boms  of  his  head,  or  those  of  his  trunk. 
Theology  has  too  many  instances  in  which 
inej  or  superstition  has  made  diflioulties, 
iriiid!i  neither  learning  nor  common  sense 
eould  solve.  In  such  cases,  a  simple  appeal 
to  facts  is  the  proper  course. 

The  domestication  of  bees  is  too  obvious 
•  resource  for  obtaining  a  pleasant  and  salu- 
brions  aliment,  not  to  be  resorted  to  where- 
ever  the  animal  abounds.  Accordingly  it  is 
practised,  at  the  present  day,  in  Syria  and 
Egypt.    In  the  Talmud,  mention  is  often 


made  of  the  keeping  of  bees;  and  the  Ehsc- 
nc8  gave  particular  attention  to  this  useful 
creature.  Under  tliesc  circumstances,  it  is 
probable  that  bees  were  kept  for  dtmiestio 
purposes  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Jewish 
history.  High  authorities  have  found  a  re- 
ference to  a  practice  connected  with  keeping 
bees  in  Isa.  vii.  18,  where  it  is  said,  that 
Jehovah  shall  *  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in 
the  land  of  Ass)Tia.'  The  practice  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  which  is  well  known 
in  rural  districts,  is  the  guiding  a  young 
swarm  to  the  desired  spot  by  means  of 
noises  ma<le  often  by  domestic  utensils. 
A  usage  of  a  similar  nature,  notwithstand- 
ing the  ignorance  of  a  writer  in  Kiito's 
•Biblical  Cyclopedia'  (vol.  i.  814),  existed 
beyond  a  doubt  in  ancient  times,  according 
to  the  statement  of  ^Elian  (Anim.  v.  13),  and 
tlic  testimony  of  Cyril,  in  his  comment  on  the 
words  in  question.  These  and  other  autlio- 
rities  show  that  it  was,  as  it  still  is,  custo- 
mary to  guide  tlie  motions  of  bees  by  certain 
noises ;  and  the  •  hiss '  mentioned  in  Isaiah 
is,  in  tlie  original,  a  word  which  imitates 
the  soimd  made  by  the  mouth  for  that  pur* 
pose. 

The  comparison  of  the  Assyrians,  as  ene- 
mies of  the  Israelites,  to  bees,  will,  with 
other  Scriptural  language,  be  understood  in 
its  full  force,  when  the  reader  is  aware  that 
bees  in  the  East  are  much  more  malignant, 
and  tlieir  sling  much  more  painful  and 
injurious,  than  in  these  regions.  Park 
speaks  of  the  dismay  caused  among  hie 
people,  by  the  attack  of  a  swarm  of  bees, 
which  they  chanced  to  disturb,  when  flight 
alone  probably  saved  tlie  human  beings  from 
that  destruction  which  fell  on  two  asses. 
Whence  appears  the  propriety  of  tlie  words 
of  Moses, — '  The  Amorites  came  out  against 
you,  and  chased  yoti  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed 
you  in  Seir,  unto  Hormah;  conip.  Ps.  cxviii. 
12.  Near  Acbala,  in  tlie  nortli-westem  part 
of  Palestine,  Ohn  found  '  the  atmosphere 
vocal  and  almost  darkened  by  an  incre- 
dible number  of  bees.  Their  hives  are 
cylinders,  made  of  eartli,  about  two  or  three 
feet  in  lengtli,  by  eight  or  ten  inches  in 
diameter,  having  the  entrances  at  one  end. 
These  were  piled  one  upon  anotlier  like 
logs  of  wood,  in  some  instances  forty  or 
fifty  together.  The  cidture  of  bees  would 
seem  to  be  the  chief  business  of  the  people, 
and  I  was  reminded  tliat  honey  was  formerly 
one  of  tlie  staple  products.' 

BEELZEBUB  (C.  fly.god—sie  Baal). 
The  correct  reading  in  Matt  x.  25.  Mark 
iii.  22,  is  •  Beelzebul.'  which  signifies  dung' 
god ;  the  change  of  6  into  /  having  been 
made  by  a  sort  of  play  upon  words,  of  which 
namerous  instances  occur  in  the  later  periods 
of  Jewish  history,  in  order  to  throw  dis- 
honour and  contempt  on  the  worship  of 
Baal,  and  generally  on  all  idol-worship.  In 
process  of  time,  and  under  the  influence  of 
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a  corrupt  orieutal  philostiphy,  n  system  of 
'ttoetrincs  of  devils* — d«niOTii«(l  Tim.  bt.l) 

was  iiilnMlnred  and  sptva'l  t]iroiipliont  Jii- 
dctn,  Mid  Other  western  cuiuitries.  'i'hin 
syatem  maAe  «  complete  infernal  hienux'liy, 
si'ltiii;;  fnrlli  the  rank,  order,  and  nttrilmtt-s 
of  each  class,  and  giving  names  to  their  re- 
epective  ehiefe.  lliongh  not  perfbeted  till 
tlie  Hiibbius,  after  the  days  of  our  Lord, 
had  applied  to  the  subject  their  fancies 
teeming  widi  dark  cwatione,  — -yot  tome- 
thing  more  tliiui  ilie  f»iuliiies  of  tliis  dec- 
trine  of  deuouii  wan  found  in  existence  by 
our  Lord,  who,  adoptiiif^  the  popular  phraseo* 
lopy,  speaks,  in  the  passages  above  referred 
to,  of  fieelzebul,  '  tlxe  prince  of  demons.' 
To  ilic  indueiice  of  these  demons,  various 
diseases,  especially  insanity,  were  ascribed. 
But  a  powf r  wliifh  could  wound,  rnuM  also 
heal,  ili.noe  the  Jews  argued  Lbnt  uur 
Saviour  perfonned  his  inimcles  bj  the  co- 
operntion  nf  Brclzebul,  aa  at  a  later  p-  rind 
the  I'iithersi  of  the  church  muintaiii«Ni  Uiut 
the  headieu  oracles  were  uisjiired  by  tiae 
demons.  Tlie  logic  of  thiR  impntatinn  was 
as  bad  as  itn  {jliiluKophy.  Thi$  Je.nusi  showed 
bybrinidng  i»ito  relief  tlie  absurdity  of  tlie 
snppnsition,  that  Salnn  wonltl  f  out  Satan 
(Murk  iii.  'Hi).  A  kingdom  divulcd  against 
itself  eamiot  stand  Beelsebol,  as  an  evil 
power,  must  do  evil,  n  ul  i- mid  not  bp  tliR 
prime  agent  in  a  work  yfhoae  essential  attri- 
bate  wee  to  heal  and  save. 

BKRR  (H.  n  writ),  a  t  nvn  in  Prile^tlne 
(Judg.  ix.  'Zl.  2  Sam.  xx.  U;,  about  a  day's 
jmuney  north^irast  of  JeroMdem,  to  whieh 
Jiifbam  fled  for  fear  of  Abiindcrb,  after  he 
had  delivered  on  Mount  Oerizim  tlie  speeek 
vhioh  ecmtained  his  ikmont  apologue  of  die 
trees  clioiisini;  a  kin^;.  TIic  iiwaniug  of  tlie 
name  shows  ii«  origin.  Tiiat  name  is  still 
borne  by  a  small  village,  lying  as  above 
iijeiiiloiir.Ml;  a  little  to  tlie  west  of  which  is  a 
beautiful  and  copious  fountain.  The  modem 
Beer  does  not  contain  uiore  tlian  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  low  mean  stone  houses.  It 
hhs,  however,  many  marks  of  antiquity :  — 
ma<«sivc  stones  built  into  peasants'  houses, 
or  lyiug  upon  the  eardi,  half-buried  walls, 
and  8u1»-itrnftioT>H,  with  monruls  at  rubbish. 
The  walls  (iiid  bettutifiil  soUd  orchus  of  a 
dOapidiitt'd  I'hurrli  foim  the  most  conspi- 
cuous  oiijtL't.  If  i-  '  ommnnly  nncribed  to 
the  emprcb-s  Iltlena,  ami,  from  its  size  and 
enmptuousuess,  may  have  had  its  ovi^'m  in 
her  priiic-lv  Tin^iiJlcfurp.  Tlie  traditiim 
prevails  that  ii  was  at  Beer,  Mary,  on  her 
return  home  to  Nazareth,  discovered  that 
the  child  Jestts  liml  been  left  behind;  and 
the  church  murks  ihv  spot  where,  in  the 
fulness  of  a  motlier's  feelings,  she  tnraed 
back  in  quest  of  her  beloved  son. 

BEEKSUEBA  (H.  weU  of  the  oath),  a 
flaee  fbrminir  ihe  extreme  eouthem  bound- 
ary of  Palestine  f"^  Snii).  xvii.  11  \  which 
received  its  name  firom  the  oath  which 
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Abraham  and  Abimclcch  there  swore  in 
ratifieadon  of  a  eoveneat  of  peace  (Oen. 

xxi.  ;U).    At  first  it  was  coiiseeralrd  |<> 
tbe  worship  of  tlie  Almighty ;  for  Abraham 
planted  a  grove  in  Beenheba,  and  eaHed 
there  on  the  name  of  the  Lord,  tlie  ever- 
lasting Qod  (ver.  32) ;  but  in  a  degenerate 
period  it  was  poltnted  by  idolatir  (Amos 
V.  5;  viii.  14).    It  was  in  exi^^t.iiee  after 
the  exile  (Neh.  xL  27,  30),  and  in  tbe 
time  of  Jerome.  Robinson  found  on  the 
skirts  of  the  desert,  in  an  open  pasture 
country  on  the  northern  side  of  Wady  es- 
Seba,  two  deep  wells,  still  called  Bir  es-Seba, 
the  ancient  Beersheba.    The  water  in  botiii 
wells  is  pure,  sweet,  and  abundant.  Ascend- 
ing the  low  lulls  north  of  the  wells,  he  found 
them  eovned  viUi  lStU>  tains  of  former  habi- 
tations, sprending  over  «  spare  luilf  a  mih» 
ill  length,  on  which  are  seattered  frngnieutM 
of  pottery.  'Here,  tb»  u,'— ^we  cite  the  worda 
of  Robinnon.  — '  is  the  place  where  the  pa- 
triarch.s  Alraii^un,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  oj^ea 
dwelt.    Here  Abraliom  dug,  perhapa,  this 
very  well ;  and  jotmieyed  from  lienee  witli 
Isaac  to  Mount  Moriah,  to  offer  him  up 
there  in  saeiifiee.    From  tiiis  plaoe  Jaeob 
fled  to  Padan-nmm,  after  ocquiringthe  birth- 
right and  blessing  belonging  to  his  brother ; 
■ad  here,  too,  he  taerifloed  to  the  Lord  on 
setting  out  to  meet  bi.s  sou  Josepli  in  T.r^-vr. 
Here  Samuel  made  his  sonji  judges  ;  and 
from  here  Elijolt  wandered  out  iiitb  flis' 
sontbeni  desert,  and  sat  down  under  a  shrub, 
just  as  oiu*  Arabs  sat  down  every  <lay  and 
every  night.   Over  tiiese  swelling  hflla  tfie 
floeks  of  the  patrinrelis  once  roved  by  thou- 
sands, where  now  we  found  only  a  teit  cam- 
els, aaiea,  and  goats.*  '  ' 
Proeeeding  northward  to  Jerusalem,  tlie 
path  gradually  ascends  over  an  open  tract, 
whioh,  in  ordinary  seasons,  is  a  flue  grazing 
country :  not  a  precipice,  not  a  tree,  is  to  be 
seen  ;  nothing  but  grassy  hillpi.  Ibdunson 
thus  describes  this  part; — Tifleeu  uiiuuu-s 
more  bronght  us  out  upon  a  wide,  ojmn^ 
gr*s<<y  plain,  stilfering  greatly  iinle.>d  froin 
drouglit  (April  IT) ),  but  in  which  many  tiulds 
of  wheat  were  scattered,  looking  beautifully 
in  their  vesture  of  bright  green.  The  gronnd, 
too,  was  in  many  places  decked  with  flowers : 
among  fliem  was  an  abondanee  of  low 
scarlet  poppirs.    The  morning  was  lovely, 
the  sky  i>erfectiy  seretie,  wiili  a  refreshing 
bflsese  from  the  8.W. ;  tibe  air  fldl  of  the 
sweet  enrols  of  birds."    He  next  travelled 
over  a  plain  in  a  course  NX.  by  £.  having 
an  nndulating  aorfaoe,  no  ahmbs  nor  trees 
visible;   uotbinjr  but  grass,  llowcrs,  and 
green  fields.     Un  the  east  and  north  axe 
hills  and  ridpfes,  the  beginninjir  of  the  moQn« 
tain>  of  .Tudah.    Tin  )d:Mn  sonn  terminates, 
and  you  get  among  the  hills,  entering  a  Wadjf 
whieb  leads  tn  Hebron.   In  this  valley  Ito> 
liinHon  (  April  IH")  found  fields  of  grain,  and 
a  man  ploughing  with  two  beifersi  in  ordot 
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tD  SOW  millet.  His  flovgli  was  very  aim- 
pie,  Tet  did  its  work  well. 

TUe  road  now  Mcends  more  rapidly.  The 
Itmesloae  hills  on  eadi  side  beeome  rooky 

■.■:'.■]  liifjher.  lu'injj  g^n-eu  with  ^^russ,  while 
luw  trees  are  scattered  among  them.  Among 
tiMse,th«  Bntm,  Pistseis  Terelnnthns  of  Lin- 
lUBUS,  the  terebinth  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  most  frequent.  Ked  clover  is  found 
growing  wild  atong  the  pttb.  BesdiingUie 
h'  ad  of  this  Taltoj,  70a  come  out  on  a  ridge, 
from  whidi  •  wy  UMp  dMcent  brings  you 
10  tbe  bottom  of  aaollier  deep  and  narrow 
Wody  coming  down  from  the  N.E.  up  which 
1h»  p«tli  goes  in  a  general  course  N.E. 
by  E.  This  water-course  is  narrow,  and 
winds  among  the  bills  ;  tlie  sides  are  rocky, 
bat  clothed  with  grass  and  the  slinibBellnn, 
a  kind  of  furae.  The  bottom  of  the  vtilley, 
initsstseper  parts,  was  formerly  laid  out  in 
terraces,  of  which  the  massive  walls  ^fill  re- 
main. The  hill  terminating  the  Wtuly,  and 
tlie  hills  around,  are  in  spring  covered  with 
flocks  and  cattle  in  the  ancient  patriarchal 
style,  with  horses,  asses,  and  camels,  all  in 
flne  order,  end  affording  s  most  plea«big 
prospect- 

The  country  aroimd  the  village  of  Dhohe- 
fiyeli,  wbidi  lies  higb,  is  visible  from  s 

^eat  distaneSt  and  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  line  of  fbrtresses  whicli  apparently 
ones  ekisled  all  slong  the  sonlhttra  border 

of  Palestine,  has  but  a  barren  aspect:  the 
limestone  rocks  come  out  in  large  blocks 
end  masses  on  the  sides  snd  tops  of  the 

hills,  and  give  a  whitish  cast  to  the  wlidle 
landscape.  No  trees  are  visible,  nor  any 
fieUi  of  grain,  except  in  &e  bottoms  of  the 
narrow  valleys.  Indeed  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  is  Htem  and  dreary.  Yet  it  must 
be  a  &ne  grazing  country,  as  is  proved  by 
the  fat  and  sleek  condition  of  the  flocks  and 
herds,  and  from  its  havin^j  been,  from  tlie 
day^  of  Abridiam  onward,  a  place  of  resort 
for  herdsmen.     From  tlie  top  of  S  nei^* 

bonrin^'  hill  n n thing  is  to bs  issn,  save  rodty 
hills  and  ^wellH. 

.r>Tlte  eonrse  from  Dhoheriysh  to  Hebron  is 
north -eftf-t.  The  roa<l  winds  amon^r  valleys 
and  over  hills  which  begin  to  be  covered 
with  shmbs,  inersssing  ss  yon  advance,  be-> 
injf  int^'nninjrled  with  evergreens  or  prickly 
oaks,  arbutus,  and  other  dwarf  trees  and 
hvslMS.  In  snmmer  s  large  portion  of  the 
pMsantryare  saiil  to  leave  their  villages,  and 
cwdl  in  caves  and  mins,  in  order  to  be 
near  dieir  flocks. 

The  repiiiii  around  Hebron,  which  lies  in 
a  deep  narrow  valley,  abounds  with  vine- 
yards, sad  ttte  grapes  are  the  finest  in  Pales- 

Ttiepatb  towards  Jerasalem,  which  leads  np 
fbeTaOey,  and  then  np  a  branch  coming  from 
the  noirdl-ca><t,  is  at  first  paved,  and  passes 
between  the  walls  of  vineyards  ami  olive- 
Ifldsi  the  former  chiefly  in  tlie  valley,  and 


the  latter  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  whidi  srs 

in  niaTiy  ])nrt^  built  up  in  terrare.".  This  val- 
ley is  generally  assimied  to  l>e  the  Eshcol  of 
the  Old  Testament,  whenee  the  spies  brought 
hark  the  clusters  of  graph's  to  Kii.lcsh. 
This  asstmiption  is  not  vrithout  reason. 
The  eharaeter  of  its  frnit  at  present  com)' 
sponds  with  its  anricnl  relebrity.  Pome- 
granates and  hgB,  as  well  as  apricots  and 
qninees,  still  grow  diere  in  abondsnee.— 
(Comp.  Gen.  xiv.  24.  Numb.  xiii.  23.) 

This  road  bears  every  mark  of  having  al- 
ways been  a  great  highway  between  Hebron 
and  Jerusalem.  It  is  direct,  and  in  many 
parts  artitieially  made,  evidently  in  times 
of  old.  But  wlicf  Is  never  passed  here  :  the 
hilb  are  too  sharp  and  steep,  and  the  sur- 
face  of  the  ground  too  thickly  strewn  with 
n)eks,  to  admit  of  the  possibility  of  vehicles 
being  used  in  this  monntainous  region, 
without  the  toilsome  ronstruftion  of  artifi- 
cial roiuls,  sueli  a.s  never  yet  existed  here. 

At  one  hour  from  Hebron,  a  blind  path 
goes  off  to  the  right,  leading  to  Ti  koM  ;  nnd 
on  it,  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
road,  are  the  fonndations  of  an  immense 
building,  whirh  the  .Tews  of  Hebron  enl!  tlie 
House  of  Abraham,  aud  regard  this  as 
the  place  of  Abraham's  tent  mi  terebinth 
at  Manire  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  The  country  is 
still  rocky  aud  imeveu,  but  somewhat  culti- 
vated. It  soon  becomes  more  open;  the 
Viillpys  are  wider  and  fjTtile  ;  and  tlic  hills 
are  covered  with  bushes,  arbutus,  aud  dwarf 
oaks,  exhibiting  slso  in  their  ttrraeed  sides 
the  traces  of  ancient  cultivation.  The  traeft 
is  full  of  partridges,  whose  calling  and 
clocking  in  spring  may  be  heard  on  erery 
side.  Crossing  a  valley  obliquely,  you  see 
the  road  at  some  distance  a-head,  ascending 
the  side  of  a  long  ridge,  the  path  up  which 
is  artificial;  midway  is  s  eistem  of  nun- 
water,  also  an  open  place  of  prayer  for 
tlie  Muhammedau  traveller.  From  the  top 
tlie  path  descends  into  a  long  straight  val- 
ley, Mhiih  it  ffdlows  for  an  hour,  railed 
^Vady  et- Tuheishimeh.  The  lulls,  become 
higher  and  more  rocky,  the  valley  narrower 
aud  ^vinding ;  while  tlie  road  ascends  ob- 
liquely ou  the  left,  aud  bends  around  the 
eastern  point  of  a  high  hill,  leaving  die  val- 
ley very  deep  bchnv  on  the  right.  The 
valley  passes  on  towards  the  right,  aud  re- 
eeives  that  which  desoends  from  Solommi's 
Pools,  and  so  runs  to  the  r><'ad  Simi.  TIh; 
road  leads  across  a  ridge  into  the  more  open 
valley,  in  which  are  diose  famons  pools. 
There  are  thn-t-  of  these  immense  re»ervi»ir8 
lying  one  above  another  in  the  sloping  val- 
li^fSnd  bearing  every  mark  of  high  antiquity. 
A  small  aqueduct  is  carried  from  th»  m,  along 
die  sides  of  the  hills,  to  Dethlehem  and  Je- 
rusalero.  A  road  passes  hence  to  Bethlehena 
along  the  ntpii'duct.  AnoUier,  which ismoTS 
direct,  leads  obliquely  up  the  gends  ascent 
north  of  the  pools.    The  puih  in  this  latter 
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pasiies  over  a  level,  but  exceedingly  rocky, 
tract,  diflicult  for  cainels.  You  soon  come  to 
a  modem  building,  bearing  tlie  name  of 
Rachel's  Tomb,  which  is  merely  an  ordinary 
Moslem  Wely,  or  tomb  of  a  holy  person.  The 
general  correctness,  however,  of  the  tradition 
which  has  fixed  upon  this  spot  for  tlie  burial- 
place  of  Itachel,  cannot  well  be  drawn  in 
question,  since  it  is  fully  supported  by  the 
Scriptural  narrative  (Gen.  xxxv.  10 — 20). 
Still  ascending,  the  ruad  passes  to  the  left, 
around  tlie  heail  of  a  deep  valley,  running  off 
east-ward  to  the  Dead  Sea,  and  affords  a  wide 
view  out  over  the  mountainous  regions  to- 
wards and  beyond  that  sea,  including  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Frank  Mountain.    The  deep 
basin  of  the  sea  can  in  part  be  made  out;  but 
its  waters  are  not  visible.    You  now  come 
opposite  the  convent  of  Mar  Elyas,  which 
lies  on  the  brow  of  the  high  ridge  overlook- 
ing Betlilehem.   Here  you  get  your  lirst  view 
of  the  holy  city,  the  mosque,  and  other  high 
buildings  which  stand  on  Mount  Zion. — 
As  you  advance,  you  have  on  the  right  low 
hills,  and  on  the  left  the  cultivated  valley 
or  plain  of  Rephaim,  or  tlie  Giants,  with 
gentle  hills  beyond.    This  plain  is  broad, 
and  descends  gradually  towar«ls  the  south- 
west, until  it  contracts,  in  tliat  direction,  into 
a  deeper  and  narrower  valley,  called  Wady  el- 
Werd,  which  unites  further  on  with  Wady 
Ahmed,  and  finds  its  way  to  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean.    The  plain  of  Kephaiin  extends 
nearly  to  Jerusalem,  which,  as  seen  from 
it,  appears  to  be  almost  on  the  same  level. 
As  you  a<ivance,  the  plain  is  terminated  by 
a  slight  rocky  ridge,  forming  the  brow  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom.     This  deep  and  narrow 
dell,  with  steep  rocky  sides,  often  precipi- 
tous, here  comes  down  from  the  north  from 
as  far  as  the  Yafa  Gate,  and,  sweeping  around 
Mount  Zion  at  almost  a  right  angle,  descends 
with  great  rapidity  into  tlie  very  deep  valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.   The  southeni  side  of  Zion 
is  very  steep,  though  not  precipitous.  You 
cross  tlie  valley  of  IILuuom  o]iposite  tlie  south- 
west comer  of  Zion,  and  pass  up  along  tlie 
eastem  side  of  the  valley  to  the  Hebron 
or  Yafa  Gate,  and  thus  enter  the  holy  city. 
The  distance  between  Hebron  and  Jemsa- 
lem  is  given  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  at 
twenty-two  Roman  miles,  equal  to  abont 
seventeen  and  a-half  geographical  miles. 
The  journey  took  Robinson  eight  hours 
and  a  quarter  with  camels. 

The  feelings  of  the  Christian  traveller,  on 
approaching  Jerusalem,  are  very  strong,  and 
of  a  sacred  nature.  Before  him,  as  he  draws 
near,  lie  Zion,  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
Vales  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  with  other 
objects  of  the  deepest  interest;  while,  crown- 
ing the  summit  of  the  same  ancient  hills,  is 
spread  out  the  city  where  God  of  old  had 
manifested  his  special  presence,  and  the  Sa- 
viour of  tlie  world  lived,  taught,  and  died. 
Here  are  localities  of  which,  from  his  ear- 


liest childhood,  he  has  read  and  thonght, 
now  beheld  witli  his  own  ejw;  and  they  all 
seem  familiar,  as  if  the  realisation  of  a  former 
dream  ;  so  that  he  could  fiincy  himself  again 
among  cherished  scenes  of  cliildliood. 

BEETLE.  —  This  word  occurs  in  our  Bi- 
ble only  once.  Lev.  xi.  22,  where  it  stands 
as  the  n'preseulative  of  the  Hebrew  jfAorpoA/, 
which  probably  denoted  a  species  of  loeost. 
The  beetle,  however,  abounded  in  the  valley  of 
tlie  Nile,  and  frequently  occurs  in  the  sculp- 
tures. •  A  great  portion  of  Egypt,*  says  Pli- 
ny, '  worshipped  Uie  Scarabsus,  or  beetle,  aa 
one  of  the  gmls  of  tlie  country;  a  curiotis 
reason  for  which  is  given  by  Apion,  —  that 
in  tliis  insect  there  is  some  reaerablaaee 
to  the  oi)erations  of  the  sun.*  The  Scara- 
bffius  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  to  which 
deity  it  was  particularly  sacred.  It  often 
occurs  in  a  boat,  with  extended  wings,  hold- 
ing the  globe  of  the  sun  in  its  claws,  or 
clevate<l  in  the  firmament,  as  a  type  of  that 
luminary  when  in  tlie  meridian.  Figures  of 
otlier  deities  are  often  seen  praying  to  it  in 
this  character.  It  was  also  a  symbol  of 
Pthah,  the  creative  power,  and  of  tlie  world. 
It  was  connected,  too,  willi  astronomical 
subjects,  and  with  funeral  rites.  The  Sca- 
rabteus  was  not  only  venerated  when  alive, 
but  embalmed  after  dealli.  Some  have  been 
found  in  that  state  at  Thebes.  The  one  so 
frequently  represented  on  the  sculptures,  and 
which  may  therefore  have  been  the  sacred 
beetle,  appears  to  be  the  same  animal  as  is 
still  common  in  every  part  of  Egypt. 


■OVPTIAJI  IIF.KTI.KS,  FBOM  THE  MOWCliaitTS. 


The  beetle,  it  is  said,  causes  fertility  in 
ptirsuing  those  habits  which  instinct  prompts. 
We  quote  a  passage  from  Kelly's  •  Syria  and 
the  Holy  Land: ' — '  In  passing  through  tlie 
desert  from  Egypt,  the  author  was  suriirised 
to  sec  the  fresli  verdure,  in  many  iuhtauces, 
of  tall  grassy  bushes,  to  which  the  bending  of 
tlie  camel's  head  not  imfrequently  directed 
his  attention ;  and  when  there  was  no  water 
near,  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  sa- 
tisfy himself  as  to  tlie  cause  of  the  verdure. 
Little  holes  were  seen  around  the  bushes ; 
but  tlie  cause  or  purpose  was  alike  tm- 
known.  At  Khan  Younea  the  seeming  mys- 
tery was  solved.    Multiludcn  of  beetles  (the 
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ScAitibeas  of  the  Egrjptians)  wore  seen  roll- 
ing tlie  roauil  piefcd  of  <ainer.s  tluug,  auii 
oA*r  deposits,  speedily  funned  by  tliein  iuto 
•  •imilar  shape  and  size,  to  suituble  spots, 
where  the  soil  was  bare,  or  around  tlie  roots 
of  bodies ;  tlien  they  formed  their  holes 
witb  the  mathematical  certaiuty  of  instinct, 
ialo  which  the  balls,  by  a  slight  motion, 
were  rolled  down,  tlius  forming  beds  of  in* 
eobation  for  the  "  sham-bred  beetle."  These 
MUiB  ^rmflm^  which  abound  in  mpiadH,  at 
ooee  presciTe  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  in- 
crease the  fertility  of  the  soil,  being  often 
the  only  busy  cultivators  where  man  is  idle  ; 
and  thus  the  wonder  is  diminished  tliat  tlic 
SMorabfleus  was,  in  ancient  times,  worshipped 
by  the  Egyptians'  (p.  434). 

BEEVES.  —  This  word,  which  is  found 
in  Ler.  xxii.  10,  21,  and  a  few  other  places, 
as  the  translation  of  a  word  generally  ren- 
dered '  oxen,'  '  bullocks,'  '  herds,'  is  an  old 
bat  regularly  formed  plural  of  the  term 
brff,  derived  from  Uie  French  bcetif,  which 
has  its  root  in  the  Latin  bos,  and  the  Greek 
horn*.  The  form  '  beeves,'  now  obsolete,  is 
found  in  onr  older  writers.  Thus  Browne 
(•Shephenl's  Pipe,'  Eel.  iii.)  :  — 

•  Han,  by  tho  nlffht,  accursed  thlovo*, 
Slaine  bis  Uunbs  or  stobie  his  bcovos.' 

This  word  calls  to  tlie  mind  the  fact,  tliat 
tliere  are  in  English  pairs  of  words  having 
originally  the  same  meaning;  of  each  of 
trhich  pain",  one  word  comes  from  a  classic, 
the  otiier  from  a  Saxim  origin.  Tho  terms 
of  classic  derivation  were  mostly  introduced 
by  the  Norman  French,  who,  in  the  case  of 
animals,  gave  to  tlie  slaughtered  boasts 
wliich  they  consumed  their  own  names 
(beef,  mutton),  and  left  the  old  Teutonic 
appellations  (ox,  sheep)  to  the  native  Sax- 
ons, who  reared  the  cattle  for  their  masters. 

BEHEMOTH  is  tlie  original  word  (Job 
xl.  15,  s^.)  in  English  letters,  our  translators 
dios  showing  that  they  could  not  determine 
what  modem  name  to  assign  to  the  animal. 
Indeed  ntmierous  and  dissimilar  opinions 
have  prevailed,  among  which,  that  seemed 
to  have  the  preference  which  represented 
bdmnoth  to  be  tlie  elephant;  until  Dochnrf, 
afler  a  careful  investigation  of  tlic  subject, 
decided  in  favour  of  tlie  hippopotamus,  or  ri- 
var  horse.  The  opinion  of  that  distinguished 
•diolar  has  been  adopted  and  uplield  by 
Gesenins,  Winer,  and  others.  According  to 
0ieas  eminent  linguists,  the  name  is  derived 
horn  an  Egyptian  word,  Pehemoiit,  which 
signifies  water-ox  —  an  obvious  attempt  to 
describe  a  large  and  powerful  marine  ani- 
mal. The  view  which  the  name  thus  sug- 
g8ats>  the  text  itself  strongly  supports ;  and 
it  is  strange  that  those  who  held  tlie  ele- 
phant to  be  intended,  could  have  overlooked 
two  facts,  —  namely,  that  the  distinguishing 
diaracteristic  of  tlie  elephant^  the  proboscis, 
is  not  ascribed  to  the  behemoth ;  and  that 
be  is  spoken  of  in  terms  which  could  be 


used  only  of  an  aquatic  animal,  —  terms 
which,  taken  together,  show  tliat  tlie  behe- 
moth was  amphibious  (comp.  ver.  JiO,  23). 
The  remainder  of  the  description  is  in  strict 
agreement  with  tlie  known  qualities  of  the 
hippopotamus ;  which,  wiUiout  furtlier  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  de> 
scribe  in  brief. 


HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


The  Nile  horse,  or  river  horse,  was  in  an- 
cient days,  and  is  still,  found  in  tlio  Nile 
below  tlie  cataracts;  but  the  animal  has  now 
for  a  long  time  pretty  much  witlidrawn  into 
Nubia,  and  is  more  frequent  at  present  in 
the  Niger,  and  llie  rivers  which  lie  between 
that  and  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    It  is  also 
found  in  the  lakes  and  fens  of  Ethiopia.  It 
belongs  to  tlie  class  mammalia,  and  is  of  the 
order  pachydermata,  or  thick-skinned  ani- 
mals.   It  is  also  herbivorous.    Its  head  is 
long  and  broad  ;  its  lips  very  thick,  and  the 
muzzle  much  inflated;  it  has  four  ver^'  large 
projecting  teetli  in  the  under  jaw,  and  four 
also  in  the  upper ;  the  skin  is  exceedingly 
thick ;  the  legs  short ;  four  toes  on  each 
foot  invested  with  small  hoofs  ;  and  the  tail 
is  short  and  moveable.    The  appearance  of 
the  animal  on  land  is  very  uncouth,  tlie  body 
being  huge,  flat,  and  round  ;  the  head  out 
of  all  proportion  for  magnitude,  the  feet  as 
disproportionably  short,  and  the  armament 
of  teeth  truly  formidable.    The  length  of 
the  male  has  been  known  to  be  seventeen 
feet,  the  height  seven,  and  the  circumference 
fifteen.     Bruce  mentions  some  as  being 
each  twenty  feet  in  length.    The  whole  ani- 
mal is  covered  with  short  hair,  which  is 
thicker  on  the  under  tlion  the  upper  parts. 
The  general  colour  is  brownish.    The  skin 
is  exceedingly  tough  and  strong,  and  was 
used  by  llie  ancient  Egyptians  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  shields.    KiippcU,  the  Geraion 
naturalist,  in  speaking  of  the  upper  regions 
of  the  Nile,  says,  that  the  hunters  of  Uie 
Nile-ox  have  to  endure  and  parry  ferocious 
assaults  from  tlie  enraged  animal.    The  har- 
pooning on  those  spots  where  it  comes  to 
graze,  is  attended  with  great  danger,  when 
tlie  hunter,  who  must  approach  within  about 
seven  paces,  is  seen  by  the  behemoth,  before 
he  has  hurled  his  weapon.    In  such  cases 
tlie  beast  sometimes  rushes  enraged  upon 
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hiH  assailant,  and  cnishes  Iiim  at  onrc  be- 
tween its  wide  Olid  foniiidnblc  juws.  Sume- 
tinies  the  most  hannlesa  objects  excito  the 
raffp  of  tliis  terrilic  animal.  Kiippell  reports, 
that,  in  the  region  of  Auiern,  a  hippotjuims 
rraiinohed  several  cattle  that  were  fastened 
to  a  water-wheel.  He  speaks  of  one  tliat 
was  not  oaptnred  till  after  a  battle  of  four 
hours  long :  —  *  Indeed  he  came  very  near, 
destroying  our  large  bark,  and  with  it  per- 
haps all  our  lives.'  A  small  canoe,  engaged 
in  taking  him.  he  dragged  witli  him  under 
the  water,  and  shattered  to  pieces.  The 
two  hunters  escaped  witli  extreme  difficulty. 
Out  of  twenty-tive  musket  balls  fired  into 
tlie  monster's  head,  at  the  distance  of  five 
feet,  only  one  penetrated  the  hide  and  tlie 
bones  near  the  nose ;  all  the  otlier  bolls  re- 
mained sticking  in  tlie  thickness  of  his  hiile. 

*  We  had  at  last  to  employ  a  small  caimun  ; 
but  it  was  only  aAer  five  of  its  balls,  fired  at 
a  diatance  of  a  few  feel,  hud  mangled  most 
shockingly  the  head  and  body  of  the  mon- 

>  ster,  that  he  was  fairly  vanquished.  The 
darkness  of  tlic  night  augmented  the  hor- 
rors and  dangers  of  the  contest.  This  gi- 
gantic creature  dragged  our  large  bark  at 
will  in  every  direction  of  the  stream,  and  it 
was  in  a  forttmate  moment  for  us  that  he 
yielded,  just  as  he  ha^l  dra>vn  us  among  a  la- 
byrintli  of  rocks.'  Hippopotami  are  a  plague 
to  the  land,  in  consequence  of  their  vora- 
ciousness. In  some  parts  tliey  are  ao  bold, 
that  tliey  are  undeterred  by  the  noises  made 
to  keep  them  off,  or  drive  tliem  away ;  and 
will  yield  up  tlieir  pastures,  only  when  a  largo 
number  of  persons  come  mshing  upon  them. 
The  Kgyptinns  of  old  took  them  much  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  whales  are  captured ; 
and  it  appears  from  tlie  accounts  of  travel- 
lers (Wilkinson,  iii.  70;  gee  particularly, 

*  Voyage  d'  Exploration  an  Cap  de  Bonne- 
Esperance,  par  Arbousset  et  Danmas;'  Pa- 
ris, Delay,  iHl'j  ;  p.  4:12.  neq.;  where  more 
details  of  an  interesting  kind  may  be  found), 
that  tlie  plan,  as  described  in  the  cut,  re- 
mains essentiidly  the  same  at  the  present  day. 


CHASE  or  THE  HirropOTAML'8.  ^tkinMm. 


BELIAL,  a  compound  Hebrew  word,  sig- 
nifying originally  lotcnet*  aa  to  pkcu,  and 
tlienoe  moral  degradation.  Accordingly, 
'  children  '  or  '  sons  of  Belial'  signifies  6om>, 
worthless  men  (Deut.  xiii.  13.  Judg.  xix,  2"-i ). 
In  DeuL  XV.  U,  it  is  rendered  '  wicked.*  In 
Ps.  xli.  H,  the  words  trausliited  '  an  evil  dis- 
ease '  literally  mean  a  word  or  thing  of  Belial. 
With  tliat  tendency  to  personification  which 
marked  the  Jewish  religion  when,  in  its  de- 
cline, it  fell  mider  rabbinical  influence,  the 
word  came  to  be  an  epithet  of  Satau  (2  Cor. 
vi.  1.'^). 

DELLS  of  gold  were  required  to  be  sewed 
on  the  hem  of  the  ephod  of  the  high  priest, 
round  the  entire  robe,  iuterchangiug  witli 
pomegranates.  The  Jews  make  ilie  number 
to  have  been  seventy-two.  These  were  to 
be  worn  during  tlie  time  tlint  .\aron  and  his 
successors  were  engaged  iu  actually  minis- 
tering at  the  altar :  — '  And  his  sound  shall 
be  heard  when  he  goeth  in  imto  the  holy 
place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he  couieth 
out'  (Exod.  xxviii.  .'13,  tcq.).  The  la&t 
words  seem  to  intimate  iliat  ilie  chief  object 
of  these  bells  was  similar  to  the  use  which 
is  made  of  a  bell  in  the  Catholic  mass, 
tiiough  bells  are  not  unusual  in  the  East  as 
decorations  to  stately  robes.  Wherever  a 
ceremonial  constitutes  the  principal  part  of 
public  worship,  and  the  worsliippers  are  nu- 
merous, some  sound  is  necessary  to  indicate 
to  the'  assembled  congregation  the  exact 
part  which  is  being  performed,  in  order  that 
tliey  may  by  their  sympathies  concur  in  tlie 
offering.  Accordingly,  a  bell  in  Catliolio 
worship  is  heard  at  tlie  precise  moment 
when  tlie  host  is  elevated,  wliich  woidd 
otlierwise  be  unknown  to  tlie  worshippers, 
as  their  faces  are  bent  towards  the  earth, 
and  their  numbers  and  distance  preclude 
the  view  of  tlie  sacred  object 

In  Zech.  xiv.  20,  bells  (the  marginal  ren- 
dering, 'bridles,'  is  nut  to  be  preferred)  are 
mentioned  as  a  usual  accompaniment  to  the 
equipment  of  horses;  being  designed  at  onee 
to  encourage  the  animals,  and  to  aid  in  his 
recovery  should  any  one  stray.  The  prac- 
tice of  affixing  bells  on  harness  is  still  pre- 
valent in  the  East. 

BELSnAZZ.\H  (C),  tlie  last  king  of  Ba- 
bylon, of  the  race  of  the  Chaldees  (Dan.  v.  1, 
30  ;  vii.  1 ) ;  variously  called  by  non-Biblical 
writers  Nabonnediis,  Nabonailius,  Nabode< 
nus,  Nabonuidochiis,  Abydenus,  Labynetus, 
and  Nahoaudel ;  so  little  are  tlie  pronun- 
ciation and  tlie  spelling  of  eastern  names 
fixed  in  tlie  practice  of  ancient  autliora.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show,  in  tlie  instance  before 
ns,  tliat  great  variety  prevails  also  in  regard 
to  alleged  events  in  tlie  history  of  orien- 
tal personages.  Acconling  to  Herodotus 
(i.  1H><,  seq.),  Belshazzar  was  tlie  S(Ui  of  the 
Queen  Nitocris,  and  was  put  to  tleath  in  the 
night,  during  a  carousal,  when  Cvms  too\ 
Babylon  (A.M.  5010;  A. C.  03S V.  538). 
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The  narratire  of  Uie  Hible  is  of  de«p  'mt*^- 
nst,  and  may  be  rvHil  iu  Dan.  v. 

In  the  splendour  of  the  iiiiracle  whirb  is 
there  recorded,  Uio  part  which  Daniel  bore 
in  tlie  erenta,  and  the  distinction  to  wliirh 
Le  was  raised,  were  tliere  influences  which, 
while  they  wear  a  thoroughly  oriental  cha< 
xaeler,  and  speak  for  the  authenticity  of  tlie 
Mtratire,  could  not  fail  to  fix  men's  eyes  on 
the  Jewish  people ;  to  turn  men's  thoughts 
to  Jehovah ;  to  affonl  support,  enrnunige- 
meut,  and  hope  to  tlic  exiled  Hebrews;  and 
to  incline  the  conqueror  strongly  in  their 
finoar.  If  the  lltreatened  captivity  hail  been 
OTItied  into  effect,  the  pr<)mise«I  deliverance 
{1%M.  xiii.  xxL)  appeared  to  be  at  hand.  And, 
M  none  bat  a  Hebrew  cH]Uive  had  been  able 
to  rend  and  iuier])ret  the  mysterious  charac- 
tan  which  darkly  betokened  the  downfall 
of  a  moat  ancient  monarchy,  so  Cynis  may 
well  have  felt  it  wise  and  politic  to  liberate 
tlie  Jews,  in  the  hope  of  thus  being  able  to 
cweiliate  die  Great  aud  Mighty  Being  whom 
dMjr  aanred. 

.  BENEFACTOR  (L.  wtU-doer),  a  word 
which  iu  the  original  Greek,  and  in  tliis  the 
Latin  representative  of  the  original,  sigui- 
fiea  one  who  con/en  beitf/its,  and  was  a 
title  of  honour  not  unlike  Uie  Latin  pntcr 
patriot  father  of  his  country,  with  wliich 
Qiaero  was  honoured;  given  originally  to 
lhaae  who  had  rendered  great  sen'ices  to  a 
Mlion,  but  aflerwanls  applied  in  tlie  way  of 
Mattery  to  kings.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
reeeired  the  surname  of  Korgetes,  or  bene- 
fitoior.  The  distinction  was  also  borne  by 
aaveral  of  the  Syrian  kings.  In  2  Mace 
It.  2,  tlie  high  priest  Onias  is  termed  the 
henefaclor  of  the  city.  The  word  is  foimd 
in  Luke  xxii.  25.  In  the  parallel  passages* 
Matt.  zx.  20.  Mark  x.  42,  there  is  no 
equivalent  tenn.  If  the  existence  of  tlie 
wonl  in  Luke  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
laamed  education  of  tlie  composer  of  tliat 
Gospel,  it  may  suggest  speculations  as  to 
whence  our  Lord  derived  tlie  historical  facts 
on  which  the  allusion  is  founded. 

BENHADAD  {son  of  Ada  d  or. -/Jar)— that 
is,  of  the  sun,  which  was  worshipped  by  the 
Syrians  tmder  the  title  of  Adar — was  the 
name  borne  by  three  kings  of  Dainnscns, 
of  whom  tlie  second  only  (A.M.  4(>.')0  ;  A.C. 
882;  V.  001)  needs  to  be  spoken  of  at  any 
laagth  in  these  pages. 

Betaiaing  the  hostile  feelings  which  had 
loag  been  felt  by  the  Syrian  kings  again»t 
the  Hebrew  nation.  Benhadad  II.  collected 
(1  Kings  XX.)  all  the  forces  he  could  com- 
maudf  including  no  fewer  tlian  thirty>two 
petty  princes,  aud  invaded  the  dominions 
of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel.  Sitting  dowu 
before  Samaria,  he  sent  a  haughty  and  inso- 
lent demand  of  submission  to  its  prince, — 
*  Thy  silver  aud  thy  gold,  mine;  tliy  wives 
also  and  their  children,  the  goodliest,  mine.' 
Ahab,  struck  with  fear,  humbly  answered, 


'J,  tliine,  and  all  tliat  1  have.'  But  ilie 
Syrian  further  insisted  on  making  a  minute 
search,  ui  order  to  get  possession  of  tiie 
most  ]>recious  articles  belonging  to  Aliab. 
This  scrutiny  tlie  Saniaritaus  would  not 
endure.  The  refusal  roused  the  anger  of  tlie 
invader,  who  answered,  *  This  petty  king  is 
ignorant  of  my  strcngtli:  the  dust  of  Sama- 
ria will  not  suffice  for  liandfuls  for  all  the 
people  that  follow  me.'  To  this  Ahab  rejoined 
iu  tlie  well-knowu  a|>othegra,  '  Let  not  him 
that  girdetli  on  his  armour  boast  himself 
as  he  that  putteth  it  off.'  On  receiving  this 
message  in  the  midst  of  a  carousal,  Ben- 
hadad fortliwith  arose,  and  i)reparcd  for 
battle.  But  a  higher  power  intervened,  and 
ere  the  revellers  had  equipped  tliemselves, 
they  were  set  upon  by  the  troops  of  Samaria, 
and  put  to  the  sword:  their  prince  himself 
owed  his  safety  only  to  tlie  fieituess  of  his 
horse. 

The  remnant  that  escAped  to  Damascns 
begau  to  speculiite  as  to  the  cause  of  tlieir 
defeat,  when  it  was  agreed  upon,  tliat  it  wns 
owing  to  their  having  fought  on  high  groiuid, 
since  'their  gods  are  gods  of  the  hills; 
therefore  they  were  stronger  than  we ;  but 
let  us  fight  against  tliem  in  the  plain,  and 
surely  we  shall  be  stronger  than  they  '  (23). 
In  the  spring  of  the  ensuing  year,  accordingly, 
Benhadad  marched  to  tlie  valley  of  Aphek 
(Jezreel),  where  he  suffered  a  second  defeat, 
being  obliged  to  secrete  himself  in  an  inner 
chamber  of  a  house  in  the  city  of  Aphek. 
And  now  a  deep  hiuuiliation  was  at  han<l  for 
this  elated  and  boastful  man.  He  who  a 
-few  months  before  had  come^  against  Sama- 
ria in  the  extreme  of  insolence,  is  obliged 
to  sue  for  pity  by  means  of  servants  clad 
in  sackcloth,  and  with  ropes  round  their 
necks ;  so  speedily  overturned  are  the  pomp 
and  ciroiuiistances  of  what  has  (surely  iu 
derision)  been  called  '  glorious  war.'  Beu- 
hadad's  life  was  spared  ou  condition  that 
he  restored  to  Israel  tlie  cities  captured  by 
his  fatlier,  and  gave  its  people  free  passage 
tlirough  his  Syrian  dominions  (34). 

A  peace  of  three  years'  duration  ensued  ; 
at  tlicend  of  which,  Ahab,  being  dissatisfied 
tliat  Benhadad  was  tardy  iu  executing  the 
conditions,  proceeded,  iu  union  with  Jeho- 
shaphat,  king  of  Judea,  to  lay  siege  to  tlie 
frontier  town,  Rainotli-Gilead,  which  ought 
to  have  been  surrendered  in  virtue  of  the 
tjeiity.  The  king  of  Syria  was  as  yet  too 
weak  to  do  more  tliaii  stand  ou  the  defen- 
sive. He  directed  his  troops,  h<»wever,  to 
seek,  before  all  tliiugs,  tlie  life  of  Ahab,  who 
was  accordingly  slain  in  the  action  that  took 
place  for  the  recovery  of  Itauioth. 

The  reign  of  Ahaziali,  tlie  successor  of 
Ahab,  passed,  it  would  appear,  witliout  any 
attack  from  Benhadad,  who,  however,  had 
not  forgotten  the  defeats  he  had  sufi'ered,  and 
was  preparing  to  take  revenge.  At  length, 
in  the  reign  of  Joram  (^98),  the  Syrian  re- 
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■nmod  hostilities  ('i  Kings  vi.  8).  He  coiiM 
howercr,  achiere  no  success.  All  bis  plAna 
wwn  known,  and  frastnUed  hf  die  fnemy. 
But  how  were  his  secrets  divulged?  He 
imagined,  that  some  one  of  his  servants  bad 
sold  himself  to  Joram.  At  length,  he  karot 
tint  these  disclosures  were  made  by  Elisha, 
the  prophet  of  the  living  God.  Eager,  in 
eonsequence,  to  moke  himself  master  of  the 
fVOpibet's  person ,  h  Hint  to  Dothan,  where 
die  seer  dwelt,  laigt;  bnnds  of  solilior«i.  in  or- 
der to  seize  him.  But  EUuha  wai*  safe  iu  the 
liigh  and  myslstions  powers  which  he  pos- 
sessed. TliP  troops  returned  to  tlieir  prince 
without  ILlisiin,  and,  aAer  narrating  how  they 
kwlbeen  dehided,  had  also  to  eonf<^^'HH,  that 
they  owed  their  lives  to  the  mngnfiTtimity  of 
the  man  whom  they  bad  gone  to  capture. 
Tht  sflbel  in  DainM«iis  wbs  grssl,  aud  a 

long  interrnl  of  tmnqnillity  followf  l  At 
length,  a  favotirable  opportunity  proved  irre- 
•telibls  to  Benhtfbid.  8uitirift  was  afflicted 
liy  n  terrible  famine.  Even  the  instnir  t  nf 
maternal  love  yielded  before  the  importu- 
Btts  tad  implsoabls  demsadt  of  bonffsr. 
As  flio  king  of  Israt  l  pfls«(i'd  by,  there  cried 
•  woanan  unto  him,  *  Help,  my  lord,  O  king.' 
■What  tfloth  Aoet*  asked  tfie  noiHUfhu 

'Tlii^  woman  said  unto  me'  —  was  the  ter- 
rible answer — *(iive  thy  son,  that  we  may 
oat  him  to-day,  and  we  will  eat  my  son  to* 
morrow.  So  we  boiled  my  fion,  Rtid  did 
eat  him,  and  1  said  nnto  her  on  the  next 
day,  —  Give  thy  son,  that  we  may  eat  him; 
and  she  bath  hid  her  sou'  (i2KinR«  vi. 
Meanwhile  the  Syrians  had  east  up  txe&ches 
wound  the  eiiy,  end  no  iliereatife  hut 
death  within  or  death  without  the  walls 
presented  itself  to  the  famished  and  despair- 
ing citizens.  In  this  extremity,  four  out-cast 
Samaritan  lepers  proceeded,  in  tlie  assu- 
rance that  they  could  not  make  their  condi- 
tion worse,  to  visit  tl)e  camp  of  the  Damas- 
oeues,when  tliey  found  it  abandone<l ;  and 
there  with  what  mil  joy  did  O^vr-  wn'trhf><! 
revel !  —  They  wt-ut  into  one  tent,  aiid  Jui  t'Ht 
and  drink,  and  carried  thence  »<ilver  «nA 
gold,  and  rHuuent,  and  went  and  hid  it,  and 
eomc  again  and  entered  into  another  tent,  and 
carried  thence  also,  and  went  and  hid  tl^«-> 
till,  having  filled  thernseh*es  anfl  th«Mr  secret 
I^aces  to  repletion,  they  bore  the  glad  tidings 
to  dieir  king.  The  trntik  was,  that  in  the 
mid<(t,  and  no  little  in  consequence  of  their 
full  sectuity,  the  Syrian  army,  fancying  they 
bend  Ae  rapid  approidt  of  •  greal  boe^ 
had  hrni  seized  with  A  yiBla^  and  ted, 
(2  Knig»  vii.  3,  «eg.}. 

Overwhehned  widi  sorrow,  Benhadad  re* 
tnmpri  to  Panm«m<;,  nn  l  Ti  I!  sirk.  Means 
of  recovery  were  Lrie<l  in  vaiu,  when  the  king 
beeid  that  EUdu,  <  Ae  m  of  Ood,'  bad 

CnniP  to  his  cap^tnil.  With  tljnt  rpnilv  rrpfln- 
Uty  which  those  who  have  no  well-formed 
positive  oomvietioiia  not  mfteqnently  show, 
Baahadad  aant  hit  slitef  ^ilir.  HHMd.  iiMi 


a  gorgeous  present  — *  firty  eameU'  burden,' 
to  the  prophet,  desiring  to  imow  if  he  ahoald 
reooYer.  '  Thon  mayest,'  was  llie  aawer* 
But  what  was  possible  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
order, treachery  rendered  impossible.  Tho 
treachery  EHnha  foresaw,  and,  like  the  wtiai 
sisters,  gave  intimations  to  this  Hebrew 
Macbeth,  which,  falling  in  with  his  ambi« 
tions  projects  and  wieked  desires,  impelled 
him  to  destroy  his  royal  master's  lifb.  *On 
the  monwf  he  took  a  thiek  cloth,  and  dippf'd 
it  iu  water,  aud  spread  it  on  Banbaduii's 
face,  so  that  he  died ;  and  Hazad  raigaad  te 
his  stead'  (9  Kiojr'^viii.  7—15). 

The  events  narrated  in  tbl^  iirti  !  >  show 
OS  Che  p«afnsaa  nf  thn  Syrian  kii  L^  iom  of 
Damasms,  and  may  excite  and  justify  a  feeling 
of  surprise,  that  the  two  divided  kingdoms 
of  Jadah  and  Israel  eonld  sostain  their  ex- 
i>*tence  in  the  neirh!innrhor>d  nf  ymwcT-ful 
an  enemy,  eepecially  as  there  were  near 
oSiev  natione  wifli  when  die  Hebesew  wava 
on  no  friendly  tenn??. 

The  narrative  of  which  we  have  given 
Sie  anbetaaee  heere  the  nnmietiikeable  Ins- 

prr--;  rcnlrtv,  nnr  rrmlil  thr  ^rili^tanrp  nf 
it  well  fail  to  have  b«eu  penned  at  no  di»> 
lant  day  from  die  time  of  die  leooided 

events.  Bat  tliat  nan-ntirr  has  presenrd 
a  letter  written  by  Benhadad  to  the  king  of 
leroel  en  behalf  of  hie  ehtef  eaplain,  Heaman  ; 
which  letter  is  so  g\\>  ri  nn  !  s u  spoV.rri  nf, 
if  it  were  nothing  bnt  was  then  customary  as 
a  meens  of  intereotme  (2  Kings  v.  0).  If, 
then,  epistolary  correspondence  wa.s  not  un- 
eommon  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  some  nina 
hundred  years  bdbre  Christ,  the  fltet  ttse  OS 
letters  in  those  countries  must  be  dated  at  a 
much  earlier  epoch ;  and  we  may  hence  learn 
that  there  is  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
aUeged  anti^igr  of  Iba  books  of  dia  Bttin 
to  re«tt  Tipon. 

BIINHAIL  (ton  of  Haii,  AM.  464(} ;  A.C. 
00-2  ;  V.  912),  a  pthMO  irfMBi  Jihosbaphal^ 
kiii}^  of  Judah,  made  one  of  a  commission 
which  was  designed  to  aid  forward  hi<;  reli* 
gious  refbrme,  by  Instructing  the  neglected 
and  if^norant  people  in  ih'^  principles  of  the 
Mosaic  religion.  The  commission  consisted 
of  Set  prinees,  nine  Levfiea,  and  li»opriaBto» 
thus  representing  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation — the  civil  as  well  as  the  religious ; 
and  had  fai  itself  die  reqnisito  knowledge  aai 
power  to  make  due  iinjiiirr  intn  nil  nhTivr«, 
and  give  the  instructions  requisite  for  a 
gfeat  aoelal  and  apMtaal  nAntn;  Ae  aeaai^ 
sity  for  which  hiid  brcn  rroatnd  by  the  iclo- 
latrotis  inclinations  aud  praoliees  of  Asa, 
and  odterpieeedtag  monerehe.  Of  thseikeae 

produced  bv  til  is  mTnini-sinn,  thr  ton  ?cfinty 
Jewish  annab  furnish  no  detailed  account; 
bat  die  reeoid  of  Its  appointtient  snppliea 
a  VI  IV  important  fact:  'And  thnv  tanjjht  in 
Judah,  and  had  tht  l>ook  qf  the  kue  uf  tlte 
Loid  iridi  diam,  and  wwi  lAoM  throughoot 
an  tha  filtlea  of  Jodah>  and  Moiht  tta  pao> 
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pie'  (3  ChroD.  xviL  7—0).  Thus,  tlien, 
aboat  nine  centuries  before  Christ,  we  find 
*  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehorah'  uot  only  in 
TffHtT***.  but  recognised  as  the  le^itiinuic 
^t^*  for  instructing  the  jieople  in  their 
dutteSy  aiid  for  doing  uwht  with  tin*  (leprn- 
▼mting  effects  of  on  inveterate  idolatry.  Uy 
the  phrase,  '  the  book  of  the  law  of  .leliovuli,' 
im  obrioasly  meant  some  work  contitining  tlic 
WqiuronentB  and  institutions  of  Moses.  It 
is  anuttter  of  less  consequence,  whetlicr  this 
book  was  identical  with  what  we  at  present 
term  the  Pentateuch,  or  any  portion  of  it. 
The  important  fuct  here  implied  iH,  that  about 
912,  A.C.  the  Jeyrisli  polity  rested  on,  nnd 
was  reformed  under  tlie  direction  of  a  writ- 
tan  Mmslitation,  which  was  well  known,  and 
nnitcnaUy  rMpecte<l  under  the  title  of  '  the 
book  of  the  law  of  Jeliovah.'  We  are  thus 
taken  back  to  about  five  hundred  years  aftt-r 
Moses:  and  as  these  live  hundred  years  are 
WtU  fille*!  with  historical eventis,  we  can  in  our 
Idrocession  rest  nowheie,  till  we  get  to  tlie 
fifteenth  century  before  Clirist,  as  the  period 
§ot  the  origination  of  tlm  book  ;  when  cer- 
tain great  organic  changes  took  place,  which 
demanded  and  —  as  we  reatl  —  found  a  pen, 
mmI  eommeneed  a  history. 

BENJAMIN  (H.  som  of  the  rhfht  hand) 
was  Jacob's  last  son  by  Rachel,  who,  dying 
in  giving  birth  to  her  chihi,  appropriately 
named  him  Uen-oni,  $on  of  my  pain,  in  allu- 
aion  to  her  suflVrings.  His  father,  however, 
not  improbably  to  avoid  the  bad  omen  im- 
plied in  tlie  name,  and  to  indicate  tlie  suc- 
ooor  which  he  expected  from  the  child  in 
his  declining  years,  gave  him,  by  some- 
thing like  a  play  on  the  word,  the  appellation 
of  Benjamin,  which  differed  in  sound  but 
little  from  the  name  chosen  by  Rachel. 
This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  a  cus- 
ftom  which  prerailed  among  tlie  Hebrews,  of 
•Migning  to  their  children  names  that  were 
deseriptive  of  circumstances  connected  with 
their  birth.  The  term  Ben,  xo»,  as  well  ns  the 
corresponding  Aramaic  word  Bur,  is  in  these 
eases  to  be  taken  witli  some  latitude.  The 
•ia^leet  way  to  designate  a  person  is  to  de- 
Mroe  him  as  the  son  of  his  faliicr — thus, 
Ben-hadad,  sou  of  Hadad.  This  custom  ob- 
tafaw  iMlBong  all  primitive  nations,  and  is  the 
•ooree  of  many  of  our  Kuglihli  proper  names ; 
as  JuliD-son,  Juck-^n,  liorri  (y)-son,  Rich- 
srd-son.  The  Arnbiann  prefix  the  name  of 
the  person's  child:  tlius  tliey  would  de- 
signate Isaac  as  Abu-Jugnb,  Ishliag-bcn 
Ibrahim,  fallier  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  son  of 
Abraliam.  The  young  one  of  an  auimal 
may,  inittead  of  being  denominated  by  a  se- 
paraie  name,  be  called  the  son  of  that  ani- 
mal :  acconlingly '  the  son  of  a  bull '  signified 
a  calf.  And  as  the  off!:>pring  partakes  of  the 
qualities  of  tlie  sire,  the  phrase  '  son  of 
mercy'  signifies  a  mern/M/  man.  So  'sons 
of  God'  (Gen.  Ti.  2)  arc  men  having  divine 
or  tuperior  qualities. 


Benjamin  (A.M.  3447 ;  A.C.  '2101 ;  V.  1733 ; 
was  saved  by  his  unripe  years  from  taking 
part  in  tlie  crime  which  the  rest  of  Jacob's 
sons  committed  against  their  brother  Joseph; 
and  when  tliis  favoiu-ite  chilil  hod  been  cru- 
elly sundered  from  tlie  aged  patriarch,  Ben- 
jamin took  his  place,  ami  proved  a  source  of 
comfort  and  support  to  his  father,  the  more 
easily  because  he,  as  well  a.s  Joseph,  was  the 
son  of  Jacob's  old  age  by  the  same  mother, 
Rachel  (Gen.  xUi.  4, 9tq. ) .  What,  tlien,  must 
have  been  the  grief  of  the  venerable  man, 
when  his  sons,  on  their  return  from  Kgypt, 
reported  tJiat  the  lord  of  the  country  insisted, 
as  a  proof  of  their  being  true  men,  on  seeing 
their  youngest  brother  Beryamiu  !  •  Me,*  ex- 
claimed Jacob,  'ye  have  bereaved  ;  Joseph  is 
not,  and  Simeon  is  not;  and  ye  will  take 
Benjamin.'  The  pressure  of  famine,  how- 
ever, and  ilie  urgent  entreaties  of  his  son 
Judah,  at  last  prevailed  on  the  patriarch  to 
allow  Bei\jamin  to  accompany  his  brttthera 
into  Egyi)t.  The  sight  of  the  youtli  deeply 
affected  Joseph,  'who  sought  where  to  weep; 
and  he  entered  into  his  clumiber,  and  wept 
there'  (Gen.  xliii.  .'10).  Wt>en  his  emotion 
was  over,  he  entertained  liis  visitors  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  took  care  that '  five  times  as  nmch 
as  any  of  theirs  '  was  set  before  Benjamin. 
And  when  at  last  the  veil  was  removed,  and 
Joseph  allowed  himself  to  be  recogni8e<l  by 
his  brethren,  'he  fell  upon  his  brother 
Benjamin's  neck  and  wept,  and  Benjamin 
wept  upon  his  neck'  (Gen.  xlv.  14). 

So  little  does  Benjamin  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  trausoi-tions  to  which  we  have 
here  referred,  tliatit  is  difficult  to  make  him 
the  chief  figure  in  however  brief  a  sketch. 
Others  are  tlic  actors:  Benjamin  does  but 
await  their  will.  Yet  how  essential  was  he 
to  the  happiness  of  Jacob!  —  how  warm  and 
deep  was  Joseph's  love  towards  hint!  lu 
many  another  family  there  has  been  a  Ben- 
jamin —  one  whom  all  its  members  tenderly 
regarded,  and  whose  welfare  and  happiness 
they  wotdd  promote  at  any  cost,  not  on  ac« 
count  of  eminence  of  talent,  nor  greatness  of 
act,  but  simply  of  his  good  heart,  his  gentle 
bearing,  ami  liis  quiet  engaging  deportment, 
which,  winning  all  hearts,  hatl  far  more  in- 
fluence, and  did  more  to  decide  events,  than 
the  character  of  any  similar  member  of  the 
household. 

Benjatiiin  was  the  ancestral  stem  of  the 
tribe  which  bore  that  name.  This  tribe,  which 
was  not  large  ( Numb.  i.  37 ;  xxvi.  41 ),  received 
a  correspondingly  small  portion  of  land  in 
Palestine,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  on  the  north,  Judali  on  the  south, 
Reuben  on  the  east,  and  Dan  on  the  west. 
But  what  the  district  may  have  wanted  in 
size  was  most  amply  made  up  in  the  quality 
of  the  laud,  which  comprised  some  of  the 
finest  in  Palestine :  —  the  paradise,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  plain  of  Jericho;  well-watered 
and  therefore  most  fruitful  volleys;  eleva* 
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tjons  and  bills  which  skill  bthI  iMtlustn*  couUI 
cover  with  luxuriiiuee,  ami  mvest  wilh  mure 
than  their  natanU  beauty.  It  luid  tlto  llM 
honour  (if  oontHininR  Jemsalem. 

In  the  period  uf  the  Jniig^s,  an  inteatine 
war  devastated  B«q|«niio.  An  atroeioiMi 
brpaeh  of  hoapitalitjr  committed  by  the  men 
of  Gibeah  —  a  Bei\|amite  oitj  —  against  a 
Ij8i?it0  and  his  eommbine  (Jodg.  U  4), 
BPems  tn  hftvp  Kff-n  regarded  as  an  ontrngt! 
on  the  prieiithoud  of  the  land,  which  waa 
aeeoftliiisif  arauMd  in  all  its  bovdcfs  for 
t)i"  pnri!<'hin'^nt  of  the  ofTendinp  tri>>p.  Hav- 
ing »waru  au  oath  that  no  oue  would  give 
•danghteritt  BUHifag*  tvsiiMn  of  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  the  nrtny  of  Israel  pn>rt>c(1frl, 
ottder  the  direction  of  tlie  aaoefdotal  autho- 
tiljf  to  Hdl  on  llw  B6^Jifliit0s«  They  fMoired 
tvro  rrpnlaea  of  so  si^verp  a  nature,  that  they 
wrre  inclined  to  desist  firom  their  nnder* 
tttking.  Bneoimg'Ml,  bowvvM,  by  tto  tells* 

enre  which  ha<l  set  them  nn.  tliry  niriilf  a 
third  attack,  in  which  stratagem  gained 
dwin  A  too  ooRiplcte  sncNseM*  'Not  loBg  illw 
tli-'ir  ii'.ditiri:,'  slaughter,  the  victorious 
parties  seem  to  have  thought  that  th^  had 
ea»i«d  tttttlifni  too  het,  Ono  of  Ihe  tnltn 
tribea  waa  uenrly  exteniiiiuited.  The  na- 
tional nnitj  was  broken ;  the  national  aafe^, 
jeopaidfaced.  They  reoMiiAefed,  too,  drat 
Benjamin  was  their  brotlier.  Now,  tlien, 
tiiey  began  to  think  about  building  up  again 
his  fallen  estate^  But  lioir  irara  wmdch  to 
be  obtained?  An  expedient  was  resorted 
to,  which  calls  to  mind  the  rape  of  the 
Sabines,  in  Roman  history.  The  city  of 
Jabesh-Gilead  had  given  offence,  in  being 
the  only  place  whose  inhabitants  assembled 
not  with  tlie  other  Hebrews  in  Miapeh,  to 
take  tlie  oath  not  to  give  their  daiiglitan  id 
marriage  to  the  Benjamites.  In  conse- 
quence, m11  its  populaliuu  was  glaixi,  except 
four  hundred  young  virgins,  who  were  given 
to'  tlie  snrvivors  of  the  trihe  of  Benjamin. 
This  number  'sufficed  iliem  not.'  Another 
oypwlMPity  was  therefore  seized.  There 
wii»i  a  religion*}  feast  in  Shiloli  ;  and,  when 
ilh  dttughti;rs  came  out  to  dance,  tiiere  rushed 
4m  them,  from  an  anAnah  placed  in  the 
ti'  t Ml V oaring  viP' ^  nn!«.  vonng  Beiijaniites, 
nvho  caught  ever}  luau  his  wife.  'And  the 
ehOdren  of  Benjamin  returned  unto  their 
inheritance,  and  rrpaired  tlie  cttiOMf  and 
dwelt  in  them'  (Jndg.  zx.  xxi.). 
'  The  haind  wliicli  these  civil  wars  engen- 
dered mast,  in  process  of  time,  hnvf  sub 
aided;  for  first  king  of  Ismei,  baul,  was 
dioaen  ent  of  die  trite  of  Bet^amio, 
not  inipr  ilnihly  its  inconsiderable  size  had 
an  iufiuence  in  tlie  selection,  nader  feel- 
Inge  airaflar  to  those  wUdi  ore  eeid  to 
actuate  the  f^'Mllt^u'r  of  Cardinal?,  whnn  tyiry 
take  for  Pope  th«t  one  of  their  hoil)/  whoite 
power  b  iMet,  and  whose  prospect  of  lift 

is  wiir-t.  After  the  fl'-'ii*b  of  Smil,  tlif  Ben- 
jamites,  with  ten  other  iribeSf  remained 


faithful  t<»bis  «(in  lohboshcth  (2  Snnr  5i.  ^T^, 
till  at  itiiij^tii  David,  aided  by  llie  Juiiahites^ 
•occecdoil  in  acquiring  the  exclusive  sovc* 
rei«rnty  of  tlie  land.  In  the  nundering  of  the 
state  uiider  Rehoboaui  into  two  kingdoms, 
the  tribe  of  Bei^amin,  joining  that  of  Judali, 
rrninincd  true  to  the  old  constitution,  and 
to  the  national  worship  ( 1  Kings  xxL  21 ). 
After  the  exile,  these  two  tribes  formed  this 
root  of  the  new  Jewish  coluuy,  which  Wa4 
founded  in  I^olestine  (l:^zra  iv.  i  ;  x.  i)). 

BERRA  (O.  meaning  perhaps  /nii0il),  m 
city  in  Macedonia,  lying  »outh  of  Th<'--rLli, 
nice,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermias,  where 
a  hody  of  Jtwe  had  eettfed,  who  •»  ecdo* 
gised  in  the  Act;?  nf  tli**  Ap  r  rli  '  im  that 
they  reeeived  the  word  with  all  retidiueaa  of 
iBh&d,  and  eeardied  the  (Jewish)  SeriptnvM 
daily,  whether  those  things  ( Paul's  doetdtto) 
were  so  (Acts  xvii.  10,  II,  13   xx.  4). 

BEBEAVE  (T.  to  dejniet). — Th« 
Hebrew  heart  was  not  m  -r-'  rieh  in  piety, 
than  it  was  in  domestic  ati'ection.  llence* 
die  Kms  of  rdatives,  eepe«ially  of  ehildiei^ 
W  is  keeidy  felt  and  bilurlv  ileplored.  No 
literature  presents  such  toucliing  utteraocoa 
aa  Aa  Hebrew,  of  bereaved  liuuily  tender, 
nehs.  We  cite  an  au  instance  the  worda 
which  David  ottered  ou  the  h>aa  of  his  re- 
beJltona  aonx-— >*0  my  ami  AboaloiD!  my 
sou,  my  son  Absalom  !  would  God  I  had 
died  lor  diee,  O  Abaalom,  my  son,  nay  sou  I ' 
(3  Sara.  zriiL  88;  see  also  Oen.  xlii.  3(( ; 
xliii.  1-1).  It  has  been  well  remarked 
(*  Notes  and  Comments  on  Passages  of 
Scripture,'  by  John  Kentish,  p.  116),  that 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  meet 
with  fumuUaries  of  expressions  that  were 
employed  by  the  Jews  at  seasons  of  bereave- 
ment and  grief  (1  Kings  xiii.  30.  Jer.  xxij. 
18).  There  is  a  remarki\l)k»  instctirf  in 
Amos  V.  lU,  which  t>huws  also  that  iLrn  be- 
wailing of  calamities  hail,  in  the  later  patiod 
of  llie  Hebrew  poti^,  dt-^^'f nt>ratcd  into  a 
burt  of  profession;— * VSaiiing  bhall  be  in 
all  streets;  and  they  shall  say  in  all  tlie 
luKhwavM,  Alas,  nlrt-^  !  and  they  shall  eull 
tile  huabauUman  to  niuumiug,  and  such  ai» 
are  skilful  of  lamentatton  to  vailing.* » 
(  Comp.  Jer.  ix.  18—22.) 

BEUNIC'E  (G.),  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.  and,  at  first,  wife  of  bar 
uncle  Herod,  prince  of  Chalris.  After  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  she  lived  in  a  Tery  stia- 
pioions  oonneetion  with  her  own  broifaer, 
Agrippa  II.  the  last  king  of  tlic  Jews. 

bhe  formed  a  second  marriage  lie  with 
Ptolamon,  king  of  Cilieia,  hut  waa  soon  di> 
vorced.  She  then  t»  fi;rTir<!  t  i  her  brotlier. 
After  this,  she  h^cauie  tuiatrese  to  Titua, 
dbe  son  of  tlie  emperor  Vespaaian.  The  first 
act  of  Titns,  «in  as^^uIuiug  the  purple,  was 
the  dismissal  of  the  beautiful  Beruice,  to 
whom  ha  was  fondly  attached,  beoanse  ba 
saw  tliat  liis  i  i>niieeti(in  with  a  ft>reiguer 
was  displeasing  to  the  Eotuaa  aenate  and 
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people.  Sarh  was  tlie  woman  who  was  with 
Agrippft,  when  the  latter  sat  on  the  jn«lg- 
inent-s«at,  au<l  exclaimed  to  tlie  prisoner, 
who  pleaded  for  liis  life  before  him, — 
'  Almost  thoa  persaailest  me  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian '  (  Acts  XXV.  l.'i,  2'\;  xxvi.  30). 

BERYL  is  tlie  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  tanhrfsh  (Exod.  xxviii.  20),  which 
appears  to  mean  llie  clirysolyte,  or  gold 
stone  (Rev.  xxi.  20).  Some  think  lliut  the 
term  «AoAAoni, rendered  '  onrx'  (Gen.  ii.  Iv*), 
waa  the  beryl.  The  only  passni^e  in  which 
w»  can  be  sure  thnt  the  beryl  was  meant,  is 
Rer.  xxi.  20,  where  tlic  Greek  won!  In-ryl 
pats  the  matter  beyond  a  doubt-  The  co- 
lonrs  of  the  beryl  are  pale  fi^yish  green, 
and  bine  and  yellow,  of  various  shades  ;  it 
baa  aliio  been  fonml  rose  red,  and  it  s^onic- 
times  occurs  perfectly  limpid  and  cuIourles^4. 

*  ne  topaz  well  stick  lioro  and  there, 
And  aea- green  coloured  bcrjl ; 
And  turkewM%  wbicti  who  hai>»  to  boar 
la  often  kept  from  peril.' 

Beryld,  also,  after  they  ha<l  undergone  certain 
eeremonies,  were  aooonnted  efleciual  as  talis- 
mans and  charmit. 

BESOM  is  the  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word 
which  denotes  to  rfrire, /A row,  and  specincully 
to  brush  away  with  rioUnce  rubbish  or  dirt. 
Hence,  with  a  force  in  the  original  which 
can  be  rery  imperfectly  rendered  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Jehovah  says  (Ifla.  xiv.  23)^'!  will 
aweep  it  (Babylon)  with  tlie  besom  of  de- 
struction:' destruction  shall  so  accomplish 
ita  terrible  office,  as  to  leave  Babylon  like 
an  empty  house,  which^has  been  thoroughly 
deanaed. 

BETHABARA  is  a  wonl  found  in  the 
common  version  of  John's  Gospel,  i.  2H,  an 
ibe  name  of  tlie  place  where  John  baptized. 
'Instead  of  Betliabara,  Griesbach,  supported 
hj  the  most  ancient  manuscripts  ;  and  the 
lligliest  anthority  among  tlie  modems,  has 
Bethania,  Betliany.  The  former  seems  to 
have  been  preferred  to  tlie  hitter  word  by 
'Origen,  in  whose  time  Bethany  had  ceased 
to  be  in  existence  as  the  name  of  the  ]>lace. 
As  Bethany  was  known  to  lie  near  Jerusa- 
lem, some  critics  seem  to  have  been  too 
easily  led  to  acquiesce  in  Betliabara;  but 
there  may  have  been  two  places  bearing  the 
same  appellation,  Betliany;  which  Jolm  ap- 
pears to  intimate,  by  speaking  of  tlie  place 
where  the  Baptist  initiated  his  disciples,  as 
being  beyond,  tliat  is,  on  the  eastern  side 
of  Jordan ;  while  tlie  more  celebrated  ])lace 
lay  on  the  west  of  that  stream.  Not  im- 
probably the  original  name  of  the  spot  was 
Bethabara  (Judg.  vii.  21),  —  the  place  of 
pasaagt,  in  allusion  to  the  transit  which  the 
Israelites  here  effected  into  ilie  land  of  pro- 
mise. In  the  time  of  our  I^rd,  however, 
the  ancient  name  had  given  place  to  another, 
yet  one  of  kindred  meaning, — tJie  house 
or  place  of  a  ship  or  boat  (so  tlie  word 
may  mean ;  seo  anotlier  signification  under 


Bbthakt),  as  denoting  the  necessity  of  a 
ferry-boat  for  tlie  passage  of  the  river,  which 
has  here  some  depth  of  water.  Names  of 
places  may  easily  change  in  the  hijise 
of  many  centuries,  according  to  the  varying 
prominence  which  local  influences  or  histo- 
rical associations  may  happen  to  obtain. 
If,  for  instance,  a  ferry  was  established  near 
Bethabara,  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how,  in  process  of  time,  its 
rising  importance  might  throw  the  parent 
town  into  the  shade,  and  come  to  give  name 
to  the  district;  and  equally  how  its  decline, 
at  a  later  period,  should  cause  tlie  old  place 
and  name  to  resume  their  ancient  position. 

There  is,  however,  something  connected 
with  tliis  spot  more  important  than  a  name. 
Here,  or  in  the  vicinity,  Josliua  passed  over 
into  Canaan ;  and  here  the  Saviour  of  man- 
kind received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  John. 
These  are  two  events  which  must  throw 
nround  the  place  associations  of  peculiar 
interest,  making  some  details  as  to  tlie  fea- 
tures of  die  spot  very  desirable. 

Tradition  has  afforded  aid  in  determining 
the  exact  locality.  Every  year  do  tliousonds 
visit  what  is  held  to  be  tlie  ancient  Betlia- 
bara, for  the  puri>08e  of  bathing  in  the 
Jordan,  on  tlie  anniversary  of  the  Saviour's 
baptism.  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  di- 
versity in  tlie  tradition:  tlie  Greeks  and 
Anneuians  have  one  spot,  tlie  Latin  Cltris- 
tians  another,  some  two  miles  higher  up 
the  river.  But  a  difference  of  this  kind  io 
here  of  no  great  importance;  for  tlie  general 
features  of  the  country  are  the  same ;  not  to 
Bay  that  tlie  evidence  preponderates  in  fa- 
vour of  tlie  former.  The  place,  then,  where 
the  Armenians  and  Greeks  hold  that  Jesus 
was  baptized  by  John,  lies  over  against  the 
great  and  formerly  fertile  plain  of  Jericho, 
three  miles  from  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
and  three  miles  and  a  half,  by  a  direct  course, 
from  the  Dead  Sea.  On  approaching  the 
spot  from  the  western  side,  the  traveller 
gradually  descends  fn>m  one  stage  of  the 
plain  to  another,  till  he  conies  to  a  level 
covered  with  sand,  clay  predominating  to- 
wards the  river,  where  he  soon  tiuds  himself 
involved  in  a  tliicket  of  luxuriant  shrubs 
and  low  tangled  bushes,  which  render  the 
advance  somewhat  difDcult.  The  banks 
of  tlie  river  are  covered  witli  a  luxuriant, 
crowded  forest  of  willows,  tamarisks,  olean- 
ders, and  cane.  The  highest  of  these  do 
not  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  tliirty 
or  forty  feet,  and  few  of  them  are  above  five 
or  six  inches  in  diameter.  The  willow  {Ag- 
nut  caatus)  is  held  in  great  estimation  by 
the  pilgrims,  who  prefer  it  for  staves,  which 
tliey  dip  in  the  river,  and  preserve  as  sacred 
memorials.  The  reeds,  which  form  in  many 
places  an  impenetrable  miry  tliicket,  are 
carried  away  to  be  used  in  tliatching  cot- 
tages. This  verdant  canopy  of  foliage, 
and  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  of  cane  and 
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brushwood,  entirely  conceal  tbe  river  from 
tlie  view,  uutil  you  reach  the  water's  e(lf,'e. 
In  the  spring  of  tlic  year,  the  banks  are  quite 
full,  and  are  occasionally  overflowed.  The 
river,  at  tlie  spot  where  Bethany  may  have 
stood,  is  then  from  thirty- five  to  forty  yards 
broad.  It  sweeps  along  witli  a  rapid  turbid 
current ;  the  water  being  discoloured,  and  of 
a  clayey  hue,  not  nnlike  tliat  of  tlie  Nile; 
and,  though  muddy,  yet  agreeable  to  the 
taste.  It  is  far  from  being  shallow.  Per- 
sons bathing  find  tliemselves  beyond  their 
depth,  soon  after  leaving  tlte  shore,  and 
ore  carried  rapidly  down  the  stream  by  the 
strength  of  tlie  current.  Though  fordable 
at  other  points  and  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  a  miracle  would  be  no  less  necessary 
now  than  in  the  days  of  Joshua,  to  enable 
an  immense  multitude  of  men,  women,  and 
children,  together  with  flocks  and  herds,  to 
cross  unprovided  with  boats.  Some  spots 
covered  with  sand  afford  facilities  as  for 
batliing,  so  for  baptizing ;  in  others,  the  pre- 
valence of  soft  deep  clay  yields  under  tho 
tread. 

BETHANY  is  a  Hebrew  compound,  de- 
noting, according  to  Winer,  '  house  of  dates,* 
tlial  is,  a  spot  where  palm-tr«-e8  grew.  The 
place,  which  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  the 
Scriptural  student  from  having  been  the  resi- 
dence of  Lazarus  and  his  sisters,  and  the 
last  earthly  spot  touched  by  the  feet  of  the 
risen  Jesus,  lay  a  little  less  than  two  miles 
and  fifteen  furlongs  (John  xi.  18),  east- 
eoutli-east  from  Jerusalem,  in  a  shallow 
Wady,  or  vole,  on  tlie  eastern  slope  of  tlie 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  on  tlie  road  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Jericho.  In  this  village,  our  Lord 
found  tlie  solace  and  endeanueiits  of  friend- 
ship in  tlie  bosom  of  the  family  of  Lazarus, 
whicli  was  obviously  possessed  of  conside- 
rable substance  (Matt  xxi.  17;  xxvi.  6. 
Mark  xi.  1,12.  Luke  xix.  20).  No  place 
was  more  appropriate  than  Bethany  to  be  the 
spot  whence  the  Itedeenier  should  ascend  to 
his  Father  (Luke  xxiv.  50) ;  for  here  his  per- 
son was  well  known,  and  here  were  friends 
who  would  naturally  wish  to  see  with  their 
own  eyes  the  last  traces  of  their  Lord. 

Bethany  has  been  smitten  with  that  gene- 
ral appearance  of  desolation  which  now  cha- 
racterises much  of  Palestine.  It  is  a  poor 
village,  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  families, 
having  its  precincts  adorned  by  fig  and 
olive  trees.  In  tlie  walls  of  a  few  of  the 
houses  there  ore  marks  of  antiquity.  The 
most  conspicuous  object  is  a  ruined  tower, 
built  of  large  si^uaro  stones,  whicli  the 
Mohammedan  villagers  declare  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  Lazarus.  His  tomb  is  also 
shown  at  some  distance  north  of  the  town, 
on  the  edge  of  tlie  village.  Of  this  which  is 
most  probably  a  natural  cave,  remodelled 
by  human  labour,  Dr.  Robinson  rather 
abruptly  declares,  that  '  tlierc  is  not  the 
•lightest  probability  of  its  ever  having  been 
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the  tomb  of  Laxams.'  Dr.  Olin,  with  mor« 
caution,  if  not  with  more  judgment,  is 
strongly  inclinp«l  to  give  credit  to  the  tradi- 
tion which  fixes  the  tomb  of  Lazarus  in  this 
spot.  The  entrance  to  tlie  cave  is  about 
three  feet  and  a  half  high,  and  two  feet  wide 
in  limestone  rock ;  from  which  a  descent 
is  nia<lc,  by  twenty-seven  stone  steps,  into  ft 
dark  room  about  nine  feet  square.  In  its 
sides  are  four  niches  for  the  reception  of 
boiUes,  and  there  is  one  fractured  sarcopha- 
gus. "ITiree  more  steps  lead  through  an 
excavated  passage  into  an  arched  chamber, 
eight  feet  square  by  nine  in  height  This 
resembles  an  ancient  Jewish  tomb  in  form 
and  construction. 


BKTRAKT.  ArmmMa. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  ancient 
Bethany,  though  the  name  is  no  longer 
used;  that  which  it  now  bears,  el-Aziriyeh, 
being  llie  Arabic  form  of  Lazarus.  The 
cr}-])t  of  La/arus  in  Bethany  was  still  shown 
in  A.D.  3:J.3.  A  church  was  built  over  it 
in  tlie  fourth  century.  In  tlie  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  became  the  site  of  a  very  important 
monastic  establishment.  In  1484,  A.D.  tlia 
church  over  tlie  sepulchre  was  still  in  ex- 
istence. Since  then,  Betliany  has  coniina* 
ally  and  invariably  gone  to  decay.  In  J»)hn 
i.  'ix,  Bethany,  according  to  the  best  autlio- 
rities,  should  be  read,  insteail  of  Bctliabora. 
This  Bethany  way  a  second  place  of  the 
name,  and  lav  on  tlie  east  of  Jordan. 

BETH-AVEN  (H.  rity  of  idob),  a  town 
which  was  anciently  well  known,  as  it  ser\'ed 
as  a  point  for  distinguishing  other  places 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  5)  lying  between  Ai  and  Mich- 
mash,  in  the  teritory  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  vii. 
2;xviii.  12.  1  Sam.  xiii.  5).  Jerome  and  tlie 
Talmud  held  it  to  bo  the  same  as  Betliel,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  distingnifhed  in  Josh, 
vii.  2.  The  high  waste  land  which  lay  between 
Beth-aven  and  Jericho  was  tcnned  '  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-aven'  (Josh,  xviii.  12). 
To  this  place  tlie  battle  extended  when  the 
Lord  rescued  Israel  by  tlie  hand  of  tbe 
heroic  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  23).  The 
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place  beeanic,  at  a  later  period,  notorious  for 
■hamefol  idolatry  (Hos.  iv.  Ifi ;  x.  5);  ou 
wkkh  account  it  may  have  received  tlio 
name  hy  whicli  we  have  spukeu  of  iu 

BETHEL  (H.  house  of  God)  received 
iu  name  from  tbe  solemn  impressions 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  ptitriarch  Jacob, 
who,  OD  his  jouruey  from  Ueer-Hhebn  to 
Uaran,  had  by  night  a  dream,  in  which  he 
ia  related  to  have  been  favoured  with  such 
special  marks  of  the  divine  favour,  that, 
when  he  awoke,  he  exclaimed,  'Surely  the 
I^oitl  is  in  tills  place,  and  I  knew  it  not :  — 
Low  dreiuiful  is  this  place  !  tliis  is  none 
other  but  /Ae  house  of  God,  and  this  is  tlie 
^ate  of  heaven.'  The  place  was  origliiHliy 
called  Lux  (Gen.  xxviii.  lU,  5^9.).  Before 
Jacob  had  his  vision  here,  Abraham  first 
pitched  his  tent  in  Palestine,  on  the  high 
ground  eastward  of  this  spot  (Gen.  xii.  b), 
which  is  still  one  of  the  finest  tracts  for 
pasCarage  in  tlie  whole  land.  The  uarrtitive 
regarding  Abraham  tenus  the  place  Beiliel, 
long  before  that  name  was  given;  which 
■hows  tliat  that  narrative  vtaa  composed  at 
•  period  which,  in  relation  to  the  date  of  its 
events,  must  be  denominated  late,  and  tliat 
a  strict  regard  to  chroiiulog>'  is  not  uuiver- 
mUj  observed  by  tlie  sacreil  writers. 

Bethel  was  distinguished  as  the  centre 
of  one  of  tliose  petty  Cannanitc  kingdoms, 
which  occupied  the  country  prior  to  Uie 
Hebrew  conquest  (Josh.  xii.  l(t).  On  die 
invasion  of  the  Israelites,  it  was  captured, 
tlirongh  a  fraud,  by  '  the  house  of  Joseph  ' 
(Judg.  i.  2'i),  after  it  had  been  given  by 
Joshua  to  the  Benjamitcs  (Josh,  xviii. 
xii.  0).  As  Bethel  had  around  it  the  vene- 
rable associations  of  a  religious  antiquity, 
so  the  ark  remained  there  for  a  long  period 
(Judg.  XX.  18,  2(t,<cy.  1  Sam.  x.  3);  and  for 
the  same  reasons  Samuel  repaired  thitlier 
once  a  year  to  administer  justice  (I  Sam. 
vii.  16).  At  a  later  period,  Bethel  formed 
a  pan  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  when  Jero- 
boam, wisely  for  his  own  evil  purposes, 
ohoae  this  sacred  place  wherein  to  sot  up 
one  of  his  golden  calves  ( 1  Kings  xii. 
38,  29).  Thus  a  spot  which  even  Abraham 
had  consecrated  to  monotheism,  became 
degraded  to  the  vile  and  ruinous  purposes 
of  idolatry.  On  this  account  tlie  prophets 
speak  in  terms  of  great  reproach  against 
the  eity  (Amos  Ui.  1-1,  10;  vii.  10);  and 
Hosea,  with  a  play  of  words,  designates 
Beth-cl,  Deth-aven;  that  is,  in  allusion  to  its 
idol-worship,  '  house  of  vanity,'  or  nothing- 
ness (Hos.  X.  comp.  iv.  I')).  Its  idola- 
trous altar  and  grove  were  destroyed  by 
Josiah  (2  Kings  xxill.  15,  jc^.).  The  place 
was  inhabited  by  the  Jews  on  their  return 
from  captivity,  and  belonged  to  the  descen- 
dants of  Benjamin  (Ezra  ii.  28.  Neh. 
vii.  ,12). 

Robinson  finds  Bethel  in  the  modem 
Beitin,  stating  that  the  Arabic  in  for  the 


Hebrew  el  is  not  an  unusual  change.  Th« 
ruins,  which  he  was  tlie  first  to  identify,  are 
extensive,  covering  a  space  of  three  or  four 
acres.  They  consist  of  very  many  foundn* 
tious,  and  half-standing  walls  of  houses, 
and  other  buildings.  He  found  here  two 
living  springs  of  good  water  in  a  grass-plat. 
Beitin,  or  Bethel,  lies  tliree  hours  forty-five 
minutes  almost  due  north  from  Jerusalem. 
The  name  has  been  preserved  solely  among 
the  common  people.  The  monks  appear 
for  centuries  not  to  have  been  aware  of  its 
existence,  and  have  assigned  to  Bethel  a 
location  much  farther  to  the  nortli.  In  tlie 
New  Testament,  Bethel  is  not  mentioned ; 
but  it  still  existed,  as  we  learn  from  Jo- 
sephus.  It  was  captured  by  Vespasian 
(Antiq.  xlii.  1,  3.  Jewish  War,  iv.  0.  9). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  small 
village  in  their  day.  This  is  the  last  notice 
of  Bethel,  as  an  inhabited  place,  till  its 
name  and  site  were,  some  five  or  six  years 
since,  discovered  among  the  natives  by 
Protestant  missionaries  resident  in  Jerusa<- 
lem ;  after  which  it  was  visited  by  Dr. 
Robinson  and  some  fellow-travellers. 

BETHESDA  (H.  house  of  mercy),  the 
name  being  given  in  idlusion  to  tlie  alleged 
healing  power  of  the  place ;  a  pool  which  is 
described,  in  tbe  Gospel  of  John,  as  being 
near  the  sheep  (gate),  and  as  having  five 
porches.  In  tliese  porches  lay  a  great  num- 
ber of  diseased  persons,  waiting  for  tlie 
moving  of  tlie  water,  luider  tlie  impression 
that  whoever  was  so  happy  as  to  be  llie  first 
to  step  in  after  its  troubling  was  made 
whole,  whatsoever  disease  he  had.  Here  it 
was  that  Jesus  bade  tlie  paralytic  lake  up  his 
couch  and  walk  (John  v.  2,  seq.).  The 
water,  which  is  described  by  Eusebius  as 
being  exceedingly  red,  may  have  been  some- 
what of  a  mineral  kind,  and,  if  it  possessed 
any  thing  of  a  curative  jxiwer,  may,  in  con- 
junction with  tlie  workings  of  tlie  imagina- 
tion, excited  by  the  popular  notion,  have 
sufljccd  to  cause  tlie  wonders  which  it  was 
believed  to  produce.  These  eflects  w»tp,  after 
tlie  Jewish  manner  of  thinking,  ascribed  to 
some  special  agency  by  the  popidor  mind. 
As,  however,  there  does  not  now  apjiear  to  be 
any  medicinal  virtue  in  the  water  itself,  and 
as  its  efficacy  appears  to  have  been  restricted 
to  the  first  pers«ni  who  stepped  in,  the  chief 
influence  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
imagination. 

A  difference  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to 
the  place  which  is  now  to  be  considered  as 
being  the  ancient  Bctliesda.  Some  have 
identified  it  with  a  deep  pool  north  of  the 
Temple,  which  Robinson  disapproves,  and  is 
inclined  to  prefer  what  is  called  '  the  Foun- 
tain of  tlie  Virgin,'  tliat  lies  on  tlie  west 
side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshapliat.  The 
cavity  of  this  fountain  is  deep,  and  is  wholly 
excavated  iu  tlie  solid  rock.  To  enter  if, 
one    descends  first,    sixteen  steps :  then 
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coiiieis  a  level  pbic«  uf  twelve  feel,  auil  tiien 
tea  steps  more  lead  to  the  wnter.  The 
bahiu  itself  is  p«r)uip.s  fifteen  feet  lun(?  by 
five  or  »ix  wide;  the  height  is  nut  mora 
thuiaixorsighlftet  TIm  bottom  to  ■trewed 
with  small  stoiieii.  The  water  flows  off  by 
a  low  passage,  leading  under  the  mountain 
to  Siluam.  Down  this  channel,  wfaieh  to 
IT.'/O  f<et  loMjr,  Robinson  bad  the  fiitei|»ri-e 
and  patience  to  make  his  way.  A  popalar 
imprMsion  pvevftito,  that  die  w«ier  is  irr»> 
gular  in  its  flow;  wliirh  Robinson  ii-eer- 
taiued  to  be  the  fact.  '  As  we  were  prepar* 
lag* — be  says  ( vol.  i.  ft06 )— *  to  mewmm  the 
ba^in.  Hiiil  f'xj.biro  tb*»  pussftgn,  my  corapa- 
oiun  was  standing  on  the  lower  Hiep,  near 
the  weter,  frith  one  foot  on  the  step,  and  the 
otIitT  (in  H  biQse  stone  lyinp;  in  the  basin. 
All  at  ouce  he  perceived  the  water  coouag 
into  bis  shoe,  end,  sn)>|>oi«ing  the  etone  bad 
rolle*!,  he  withiiivw  liis  loot  tu  the  step; 
which,  however,  was  now  covered  with  water. 
Tbis  excited  mir  ooriosity,  end  ve  now  per- 
ceived the  wau  r  rapidly  bubbling  up  from 
ttuder  the  lower  step.  In  less  than  Ore 
minutei,  it  had  riaen  in  <he  basin  nearly  or 
quite  a  foot ;  and  one  coiUd  hear  it  gurgling 
off  through  the  interior  passage.  In  ten 
minates  m€»«  it  had  ceased  to  flow,  and  tlie 
water  in  the  basin  was  again  reduced  to  its 
former  level.  Thrusting  my  staff  in  under 
ihe  lower  step  whence  the  water  appeared  to 
eome,  1  found  tbat  there  waa  e  large  hoUow 
sixir.v'  From  a  woman  who  ciime  to  wash 
ui  tiic  foimtain,  he  learued  that  the  flow- 
ingof  the  water  occurs  at  irregnlar  inter- 
vids ;  Btunetiniea  two  or  tliree  times  n  day, 
and  sometimes,  in  summer,  once  in  two  ur 
three  ihiys.  She  said,  she  had  seen  the 
fontttaiu  dry,  and  men  and  flocks  dtpendcnt 
upon  it,  gathered  around  sufl'cring  from 
thirst;  when  all  at  ouce  tlie  water  would 
begin  to  boil  up  from  under  the  steps,  and 
(as  she  asserted)  from  the  bottom  in  the  in- 
lerior  part,  and  flow  off  in  a  eopiooa  atnan. 
Otin  (ii.  14?*,  scij.)  coniinns  these  state- 
ments. He  further  sajs,  Uiat  the  rise  is 
not  periodical;  that  it  is  aodden,  and  eome* 

fiuiCH  amount.^  to  the  hoipht  of  neveral  fcot, 
flowing  in  with  a  strong  current:  he  also 
heard  that  (he  rise  to  more  flfeqnent  in  spring 
than  at  other  s<nisons.  Witli  a  natural  pro- 
pensitjr  to  assign  some  cause  of  this  extra- 
ordinary flow  of  water,  the  Hebrew  remit  of 
whidi  we  liavo  ulri'ady  sei'n  in  ihe  allffit'd 
agency  of  an  angel,  the  people  of  the  country 
now  say,  that  a  great  dragon  lies  within  die 
fountain:  when  he  awake,  he  btops  the 
water ;  when  he  sleeps,  it  flows.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  a  woman's  visiting  this 
pool,  for  the  purpose  of  washing.  The 
name  '  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,'  by  which  it 
is  known  among  the  Latins,  it  is  said  to  owe 
to  the  ta  t,  tliat  Maiy  waa  wont  to  wash 
here  ihc  Imeu  of  her  son  when  yet  an  in- 
fant. The  place  is  designated  by  the  Arabs, 


*  The  Foiintniu  of  the  Stairs,'  in  allui^iou 
to  tlie  long  flight  of  steps  by  which  yua 
dfsrend  to  the  water.  This  pool  h;(-  been 
tljought  to  be  the  same  with  '  the  dragon 
well '  (Neh.  ii.  18),  and  '  the  king's  pool ' 
(Ne}i,  ii,  11':,  It  hn<^  FnTnciimes  been  called 
the  uppiT  pool  of  tSiloam,  to  distinguitdi  it 
from  anodier  oooiee,  whidi  ffamally  bears 
the  name  of  the  Pool  of  SUoam,  and  which 
lies  about  a  quarter  of  a  miie  lower  down 
die  Yalley.    "nie  lowar  and  die  npper  pool 

seem  to  be  connrrf  ii  ivitJ:  n  t^iirrl  f  artiti- 
eial)  fouiitun,  ouder  the  haram  or  uioM|ue 
(anelendf  die  taafde),  wliidi  exieta  in  the 
lirurt  uf  the  rock  at  the  depth  of  some  eighty 
feet  i  agreeably  with  wliat  Tacitns  reports  of 
'  •  psienuial  ftmntaiii,  in  the  noontainn 
which  an  extaval^'d  below  the  earth'  — 
(Uiat  ▼.  12).  Axi»t»«s  also  informs  us, 
diet  die  supply  of  water  waa  milUling,  in> 
asniticli  HH  there  was  an  abundant  nutu- 
ral  fbontain  flowing  iu  the  interior,  and 
reaervoiye  of  admirable  eoostnietion  wider 
ground,  witli  pipes  and  conduits,  by  which 
the  water  was  brou^t  to  various  parts  of  the 
temple,  and  again  condncted  oS.  Pocoehn 
asserts,  that  the  water  which  supplies  in 
succession  these  three  fountains  is  brought 
by  a  subterranean  and  submontane  channel, 
eut  by  fiesdiiidi  ftum  a  source  that  exists, 
thoiijjli  concealed  since  the  dajrs  of  that 
monarch,  on  the  north- west  side  of  Jeru8a> 
l«m.  This  statement  finds  support  tnm 
2  Chron.  xxxii  'A,  4,  'SO;  and  Robinson  was 
iufunucd.  til  at  tiicxe  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
well,  tmder  the  mosque,  *  ft  door  eloeed  on 
the  other  side,  leading  no  r>ni»'kn("w  T^i  hiihrr ' 
(p.  OOU).  OUn  is  of  opnnon,  that  it  was 
from  the  fountain  of  Gihon  on  the  wtalam 
side  of  the  city,  that  these  three  pools  were 
supphed ;  thus  making  Oibon,  whose  exact 
eitaation  to  not  known,  die  only  Booree  of  Uvw 

ing  water  jti  or  near  Jcnisnlr^Tn  :  for  t}ir  bni-ik 
Cedron  wu:i  uuiy  a  water-torrent,  that  was 
dry  dironghont  the  greater  part  e#  dw  year. 
If  this  view  is  correct,  it  nri'^r  trn  l  to 
enhance  our  estimate  of  the  skill  and  perfcc- 
varanee  of  the  anelent  laradiiea,  in  partly 
co-operatinp  with  nature,  and  partly  con- 
tend in  successfully  against  its  parsimony, 
to  supply,  by  an  inmense  and  very  opcroee 
water-system,  the  prime  iM((  -i>ary  of  life 
lioth  to  man  oud  beast,  and  which  had  with 
the  aneient  itibabitanta  of  Jemealem,  owing 
to  the  requirements  of  llieir  rclipion  and  their 
xocky  soil,  a  peculiar  and  immeasurable  value. 

The  agreement  of  the  facts  now  mentioned, 
which  concern  the  pool  of  Bethesda  itself, 
with  statements  and  implications  found  in 
the  Gospel,  must  be  too  obvious  to  the 
attentive  reader  to  reqture  comment;  and 
surely  he  cannot  resist  the  coneluhion,  tliat 
narratives  which,  not  in  one  but  iu  many 
'  .  (  tui  endure  such  a  teat  as  this,  mtlst 
have  liad  reality — actual  toota  and  Mtttal 
liie  —  fur  their  babis. 
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BETH-IIORON  {H.  home  of  wrath)  is 
the  name  of  two  places,  or  of  u  double  city. 
Upper  and  Nether  Beiii-horon,  lying  between 
Nicopolis  and  JpniHalem,  near  the  borders 
of  Ephraini  ami  lienjaniiii,  which  bcloiifred 
to  the  tribe  of  Kphraim.  lu  Josh.  xxi.  '■2t2, 
it  ■ppestiB  as  a  Leviie  city.  It  was  an  im- 
pottant  militaiy  post,  coiuniaiidiiig  tiie  en- 
tnmee  into  Soathem  Palestine.  Both  the 
Upper  Mid  Lower  Belh-hurun,  therefore,  were 
fofftifled  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  5).  In 
1  KiBfs  ix.  17,  Beth-horon  the  Nether  only 
is  mentioned  as  havin(^  been  so  fortified ; 
hat  it  does  not  hence  follow,  that  the  upper 
town  was  not  also  fortified  at  the  same  time, 
and  by  the  same  person.  Yet  even  less 
pointed  than  tliis  are  generally  what  are 
celled  by  those  who  are  unfrien<Uy  to  revc- 
tion,  the  descreponcies  and  contradictions 
in  the  Gospel  narratires.  Robinson  went 
from  Lydda,  orer  the  Lower  Beth-horon.  We 
eile  his  words :  — *  We  catne  to  a  village  on  the 
top  of  a  low  ridge,  called  Beit  l>r  et-Talila 
(the  lower).  It  is  small;  but  tlie  founds- 
tiofUl  of  large  stones  indicate  an  nncieut 
eile,  doabtless  tlie  Netlier  Beth-honm  of  tlie 
Old  Teetement.  This  place  is  separated 
from  the  fr>ot  of  the  high  mountain  by  a 
Wady.'  This  he  crossed,  and  llien  began 
•  long  end  steep  ascent,  which  is  also  very 
rocky  and  rough.  The  rock  has  been  cut 
eway  in  many  places,  and  the  path  formed 
into  steps,  showing  tlist  tliis  is  an  ancient 
road.  On  the  summit  of  a  promontory  stands 
the  Tillage  Beit  Ur  el-Foka  (the  upper),  on 
tlie  very  brow  of  the  mountain,  with  a  deep 
valley  on  each  side.  The  village  is  small,  but 
exhibits  traces  of  ancient  walls  and  fortifica- 
tions. Between  the  two  places  was  u  pass 
down  which  Joshua  drove  the  five  kings  of  the 
Amorites,  who  made  war  upou  Gideon  (Josh, 
z.  1 — 1 1 ).  By  the  tame  roatl  was  the  apostle 
Paul  conducted  from  Jerusalem  to  Caesarea 
(AetsxxiiL  31, 3*2).  In  ancient  limes,  as  well 
as  at  the  present  day,  tlie  great  roail  of  com- 
munication between  Jerusalem  and  tlie  sea- 
coast  was  by  the  pa>-8  of  Bclli-horon.  From 
ttie  roof  of  a  house,  Robinson  saw  a  l»eautiful 
plain,  extending  from  Beit  Ur  and  Rumleh  ; 
which  runs  out,  west  by  north,  tlmju^h  a 
tract  of  hills,  ond  then  bends  olT  souih-west 
through  the  great  western  plain,  lie  also 
aav,  on  the  side  of  a  long  hill  which  skirts 
the  valley  on  the  south,  a  small  village,  on 
the  west-south-west,  called  Yalo,  which  he 
eonsi<lere<l  the  ancient  Ajalon.  A  broad 
Wady,  on  tlte  mjutli  of  it,  he  holils  to  be  the 
valley  of  Ajalon,  renowned  in  tlie  hisUtry  of 
Joahna. 

BETHLEHEM  (H.  hovsf  of  bread)  is  Uie 
same  of  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
eelebrated  as  the  birtliplace  of  the  Retleemer 
of  mankind;  which,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebnluu  (Josh 
zix.  15),  was  denominated  Bethlchem-Judali 
g(Ruth  i.  2)|  or  *B.  in  the  land  of  Judah. 


(Matt.  ii.  0);  or,agsln,'B.  of  Judes'  (Matt, 
ii.  d).  Its  ancient  name  was  Ephralli  (Geu. 
zxxv.  lU).  At  a  later  period  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  names  were  united,  forming 
'  Belli  le hem  Ephratah  "  (Micah  v.  2).  Il  Isy 
two  hours' journey  soulli  from  Jerusalem,  in  a 
very  fertile  district,  on  the  declivity  of  a  con- 
siderable ridgo  of  hills.  To  its  fertility  it  was 
indebted  for  its  name, 'bread-city.'  The  name 
Epliruth,  which  may  at  tirst  hnve  belonged 
to  tlie  district  in  which  the  place  stood,  has 
something  of  the  same  import,  meaning 
either  a  fruitful  land,  or  aweet  water.  Thst 
the  water  of  Bethlehem  had  superior  quali- 
ties, npjH'ars  from  the  longing  of  David  for 
a  drau<7lit  from  one  of  its  wells  {'Z  Sam.  xxiii. 
10),  and  from  the  fact  tliut  an  aqueduct 
began  at  Bethlehem  and  ran  to  Jerusalem, 
which  exists  at  tlie  present  <Iny, — one  among 
several  proofs  that  the  Hebrews  were  cspa- 
ble  of  constructing  great  works,  and  spared 
no  labour  to  distribute  over  the  Isnd  water, 
the  sole  nstural  requisite  to  cover  it  with 
abundance  and  beauty.  Among  the  earlier 
glories  of  the  town,  its  chief  is,  that  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  national  hero,  David 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  Hence  it  was  honoured 
witli  the  title  of  •  city  of  David  '  (  Luke  ii.  4). 
As  being  tlie  native  town  of  that  monarch, 
it  became,  at  a  later  period,  the  object  and 
centre  of  the  political  and  Messianic  feelings 
entertained  by  the  Jews,  wlu>  expected  that 
from  it  a  second  David  would  come  fortli  to 
retrieve  tlie  sinking  fortunes  of  the  nation 
(Micah  V.  2).  The  place  was  in  itself  incon- 
siderable, but  was  fortihed  by  Rehoboam  as 
one  of  his  'cities  for  defence  in  Jnduh,'  in 
consequence  of  its  being  a  sort  of  outpost  to 
the  capital  (2  Chron.  xi.  (J).  Its  highest  dis- 
tinction is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  tlie 
birthplace  of  Jesus  Christ;  for  Joscj)!!  and 
Mary,  while  dwelling  in  Jerusalem,  were  led, 
in  consequence  of  a  census  commimded  by 
Augustus  Cssar,  to  repair  to  Bethlehem, '  be- 
cause they  were  of  the  house  and  lineage  of 
David'  (Luke  ii.  1 — 7;  comp.  Matt.  ii.  0). 

The  present  name  of  Bethlehem  is  Beit 
Lahm.  The  first  appearance  of  the  now 
small  place  is  very  striking.  The  environs 
are  beautiful;  but  tliey  cannot  be  said  to  be 
well  cultivated.  There  is,  ind(>e<l,  no  go<id 
tillage  in  tliis  part  of  tlie  country,  tluuigli 
the  best  is  perhaps  about  this  ancient  town. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  but  it  is  encumbered  with 
rocks;  and  the  hills  and  valleys  are  covered 
to  a  consi<lerable  distance  with  tigs,  olives, 
pomegranates,  and  vineyanls.  A  deep  valley 
on  the  northern  side  of  tlic  town,  wliich  is 
overlooked  by  tlie  road  leading  to  Jeniaa- 
lem,  pres«»nt8  a  scene  of  beauty  and  luxuri- 
ance unrivalled  in  Palestine.  The  steep  hill 
sides  by  which  it  is  bounded  are  terraced 
with  great  labour  and  care,  and  covere<l  with 
tine  fruit  trees.  This  delicious  spot  may 
perhaps  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  hill  country  in  the 
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prosperons  days  of  the  Jewish  state,  and  of 

what  it  might  once  more  become  under  the 
fostering  care  of  a  good  goTcmmeut,  and  of 
an  industrious  civilised  population.  It  is 
only  under  the  wall»  of  couniderable  towns 
tliat  agriculture  is  now  practicable.  Witliin 
two  miles  of  Bethlehem,  helds  are  permitted 
to  lie  waste,  which  once  rewanled  the  la- 
bour of  a  numerous  peasantry ;  but  it  is 
at  present  useless  to  till  them,  for  the  Be- 
douins, who  are  always  in  tlie  vicinity,  seize 
the  fruit  and  com  even  before  they  come 
to  maturity.  The  incursion  of  a  single  night 
is  often  suiiicient  to  carry  away  or  destroy 
the  entire  products  of  a  year's  industry. 
Even  in  broad  day  these  barbarians  do  not 
hesitate  to  drive  their  beasts  through  hehU  of 
wheat  under  the  owner's  eye,  and  they  graze 
their  animals  upon  them  without  scruple. 
Under  such  circumsUmoes,  tlie  inhabitants, 
turning  their  attention  fn>m  agriculture,  make 
crosses,  carve  omameuts,  and  manufacture 
beads  and  otlier  trinkets  of  mother-of-pearl, 
aud  of  the  wood  and  kernel  of  the  olives  that 
grow  in  and  about  the  ganlcn  of  Getlisemane, 
which  they  sell  to  pilgrims,  or  supply  to  the 
bazaars  in  Jerusalem. 

The  environs  of  tliis  town  bring  to  mind 
the  scene  of  the  beautiful  narrative  of  liath 
gleaning  in  the  fields  of  Boax,  after  his  reap- 
ers ;  and  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the 
imagination  to  call  u]i,  even  now,  the  trans- 
actions narrated  in  the  Bible.  But  in  tlie 
tliought  that  this  is  the  spot  where  Jesus 
tlie  Redeemer  was  bom,  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  the  place  without  deep  emotion. 
What  a  mighty  influence  for  good  has  gone 
fortli  from  this  little  spot  upon  the  human 
race,  both  for  time  and  for  eternity  !  Change 
has  indeed  been  busy  at  work  here :  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  the  earth  has  re- 
newed her  caq>et  of  verdure,  and  seen  it 
again  decay.  Yet  the  skies,  tlie  fields,  the 
rocks,  tlie  hills,  and  tlic  valleys  around,  re- 
main unchanged,  and  are  still  tlie  same  as 
when  the  glory  of  tlie  Lonl  shone  about  tlie 
shepherds,  and  the  song  of  a  multitude  of 
tlie  heavenly  host  resoumled  among  the  hills, 
proclaiming  '  Glory  to  God  in  tlie  highest, 
and  on  cartli  peace,  good  will  toward  men ' 
(Luke  ii.  H— U). 

*  Wliat  sudden  blare  of  wmjr 

Spreads  o'er  the  expanse  of  heaven  I 
In  wavi-8  of  ll^lit  it  thrilln  along. 
The  angelic  Kl;rnal  glvon 
"  (ilorj  to  God  I  "  from  yonder  cent  ml  Are 
Flows  out  the  echoing  lay  bvyond  the  starry  quire. 

« Like  circles  wldenlnpr  round 
Upon  a  clear  blue  river. 
Orb  after  orb,  the  wondrous  sound 
Is  echoe<l  on  for  ever  : 
"Glory  to  God  on  IiIkIi,  on  earth  bii  pe.ice. 
And  lore  towards  men  of  love,  Aalvaliun,  and 
release." ' 

The  convent  of  the  nativity,  wliich  covers 
the  spot  where  it  is  believed  our  blessed 
Lord  was  bom,  is  situated  nt  the  eastera 
end  of  the  town,  and  is  by  for  the  most  con- 


spicaotifl  object  which  it  contains.   It  U  • 

very  extensive  stone  edilire,  irregular  in  iu 
plan,  from  having  been  constructed  a  pieo« 
at  a  time,  and  at  diflerent  eras.  The  whole 
htm  tiie  appearance  of  a  strong  fortress.  It 
contiiins  two  small  chapels ;  one  used  by  the 
Greek,  the  otlier  by  the  Armenian,  Chris- 
tians. The  grotto  in  which  Jesus  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  is  under  the  Greek  cha- 
pel, the  descent  into  which  is  by  a  flight  of 
marble  steps.  This,  the  ancient  stable,  is  a 
long,  narrow,  and  rather  low  room ;  the 
oripritml  features  of  which  are  quite  con- 
cealed by  marbles,  embroidered  hangings, 
gold  lamps,  and  other  decorations.  The 
grotto,  twelve  paces  long  by  four  broad,  con- 
tains three  principal  altars.  Under  tlic  first, 
upon  the  marble  floor,  the  precise  spot  of 
the  nativity  is  marked  by  a  lai^  star,  made 
of  silver  and  prtuMous  stones.  The  follow- 
ing inscription  forms  a  circle  around  the 
star :  •  Hie  dr  Virgine  Afaria  Jesus  Christus 
naius  est'  —  *  Here  Jesus  Christ  was  bom  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.'  Golden  lamps  continually 
bum  over  this  sacred  spot.  Alxjve  it  is  a 
marble  table,  with  the  usual  decorations  of 
an  altar  in  a  catholic  church.  Here  the  pil- 
grims prostrate  themselves,  ofl'ering  np  their 
prayers,  and  kissing  the  star  and  the  pave- 
ment around  it.  At  the  distance  of  aboat 
twenty  feet  from  the  star  is  a  block  of  white 
morble,  hollowed  out  in  proi>er  form,  repre- 
senting the  manger  where  the  infant  Jesaa 
WAS  first  cradled.  Opposite  to  it  is  an  altar 
dedicated  to  tlie  magi,  or  wise  men,  from  the 
East.  Thirty-two  splendid  lamps  illuminate 
this  gorgeons  chapel.  , 


onoTTO  or  tue  sativitt.  ^^**- 


These  memorials  excite  deep  reverence  on 
the  part  of  visitors,  but  appear  to  have  oo 
good  and  deep  intlueiice  on  the  attendants. 
'As  worshippers  ascended  the  stairs  to  finish 
their  devotions  in  tlie  church,  they  received 
the  sa'Tanient  from  a  priest  who  was  sealed 
at  tlie  top  with  a  basket  of  bread.  This 
oeiwaony  was  performed  with  iv  carelessness 
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and  irrereMBM  quite  shocking  to  pious  feel- 
ing. The  priest,  while  iu  the  hci  of  giving 
the  sacred  symbol,  conversed  witli  tlie  com- 
■MBicants  in  a  jtivial  Htjle,  laughing  ini- 
■Mideratflr,  and  occasionally  slHppin^  tiiein 
on  the  back.  These  people  would  tliink  it 
an  onpardonable  offenre  to  wenr  tlieir  shoes 
in  the  grrmo  where  they  hud  just  now  kissed 
1h0  traditionary  and  doubtful  relics  of  the 
nativity  ;  but  tliey  partook  of  tlie  umjues- 
tioDAble  menjorials  of  the  detitli  of  the  He- 
^MBier  with  an  air  of  profane  iudiflereuce.' — 
(Olia'a  Travels,  ii.  97.) 


BETHLEOEM.  rorott. 

» 

'  Two  other  spots  liear  Bethlehen]  ore  point- 

ad  oat  as  those  where  our  Lord  was  bom. 
Their  respertiTe  claims  must  ever  remain  in 
doubt.  Bobtnson,  with  srtroewbat  too  sweep- 
ing a  BMthod  of  dealing  wiUi  lociil  traditions, 
decides  positively  against  the  claims  of  tlie 
fdaee,  which  has  received  the  sanction  of 
eeclesiastical  tradition.  The  precise  spot 
of  ground  is  a  matter  of  very  small  moment. 
Eaongfa  that  we  know  that  tliis  is  tlie  Beth- 
lehem where  tlie  Lord  Jesos  oame  into  a 
world  which  he  was  commissioned  to  save. 
For  this,  if  not  for  the  now  sacred  locali- 
ties, we  have  sufficient  punrsntees.  Trotlition 
ha«  never  lost  sight  of  Bethlehem;  and  iu 
ahnoet  every  century,  since  tlie  times  of 
the  New  Testament,  it  has  been  visited  and 
mentioned  by  writers  and  travellers.  But 
we  confess  that  the  balance  of  evidence  ap- 
pears to  us  to  incline  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  actual  ♦  Church  of  tlie  Nativity.'  A  con- 
iMkm  in  its  favnnr  certainly  obtained  cur- 
rency at  a  very  •  riod,  lra«lintjr  to  the 
erection  of  the  l'uu.,iiig,  and  to  the  estub- 
Hahaient  of  a  monastery  here.  The  selection 
of  the  spot  by  Jerome,  as  a  place  of  retreat, 


meditation,  and  study,  may  be  taken  as  an 

expression  of  his  opinion.  He  died  here, 
early  in  the  fifth  century.  The  church  itself 
was  built  about  a  century  earlier,  by  the 
Empress  Helena,  who  visited  I'alestine  in 
person,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
been  careless  in  searrhiiig  out  tlie  holy 
places  on  which  she  made  such  costly  erec- 
tions ;  nor  is  it  perhaps  credible  that  tlie 
scene  of  an  event  so  deeply  interesting, 
should  have  been  loht  sight  of  by  the  na- 
tives. To  the  disciples,  the  place  where 
their  Master  was  bom  must  huvu  been  an 
object  of  peculiar  interest.  We  may  sup- 
pose also,  tliat  the  mother  and  bretliren  of 
our  Lonl  would  frequently  visit,  and  point 
out  to  others,  a  spot  so  hallowed  iu  their 
domestic  historj'.  Kach  succeeding  genera- 
tion of  Christians  would  foel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  subject,  and  would  be  led,  by  die 
strong  impulses  of  human  nature,  to  view, 
and  preser^'e  with  peculiar  veneration,  the 
scene  of  an  event  iHissessing  permaueut  and 
incalculable  iiuportance. 

BETHPHAOE  (H.  Ji^  plantation),  a  vil- 
Inge  or  hamlet  lying  on  Mount  Olivet,  some- 
what more  than  two  miles  from  Jerusalem, 
mentioned  cursorily  as  the  spot  near  which, 
and  probably  to  which,  our  Lord,  in  his  last 
journey  t*>  Jerusalem,  sent  two  of  his  disci- 
ples to  prr>cure  the  colt  on  which  he  rode 
into  the  city  (Matt  xxi.  1.  Mark  xi.  1.  Luke 
xix.  v2n  ).  The  place  is  ofleu  mentioned  in 
tlie  Talmutl.  Pococke  believed  he  had  found 
remains  of  it  about  two  miles  fnim  Jerusa- 
lem. But  Robinson  says,  '  Of  the  village  no 
trace  exists;'  adding, '  Jn  coming  from  Jeri> 
cho,  our  Lord  njipears  to  have  entered  it 
before  reaching  Bethany;  oud  it  probhbly, 
tlierefore,  lay  near  to  the  latter,  and  a  little 
below  it  towards  the  eas>t'  (ii.  liKJ).  olin, 
however,  —  a  still  more  recent  traveller, — 
found,  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
nearly  north  fn)iu  Bethany,  unquestionable 
ve!<iliges  of  nn  ancient  village,  m  a  large 
reservoir,  tlie  foundations  of  houses  and 
accumulations  from  former  edihces,  which 
he  took  to  be  the  ruins  of  Betlijihage.  — 
Hug,  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Writings 
of  the  New  Testament  ■  (translated  by  Wait), 
has  inve^itigHted  tlie  pasMiges  in  which  the 
place  is  mentioned  in  the  Talmudical  books; 
stating  that,  according  to  the  Scriptural 
writers,  Bethphnge  was  witliout  the  city, 
and  not  far  from  Jcnisalem  :  he  shows  that 
the  Ilabbinical  authorities  are  iu  agreement 
with  the  Scriptural :  — 'All  of  whi<h  passages 
separate  Bethphage  from  Jerusoltm,  but  show 
it  to  have  been  situated  in  the  vicinity  of 
llie  city,  yet  without  llie  walls,  and  in  tlie 
view  of  them"  (i.  '■li).  The  greatness  of 
the  place,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants, 
made  it  of  importance.  This  jMiiut  of  ogree- 
ment  furnishes  a  valuable  evideuce  to  the 
credibility  of  the  narratives  of  tlio  Gospels. 

BET  Hb  Air  A  (  W.Jnh  rrftository),  a  place 
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termed  by  John  (i.  44)  a  city,  by  Mark  (viii. 
123)  a  town,  in  Galilee  (Johju  xii.  21);  lying, 
it  is  said,  about  tin*  middle  of  the  western 
border  of  iIk'  Liikf  of  Gulf  lee,  not  far  from 
Caperuaum-  It  vk&s  ilie  birtliplace  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  Pliilip,  and  an  ordinary  aboile  of  the 
Savioiu*  of  ninnkitjil  f  >rark  vi.  4*) ;  viii.  2.2). 
Pococke  fouutl  iu  Uiaac  {^urta,  about  two  miles 
tmu  tlie  sea,  the  ruins  of  a  place  bMiinf  the 
name  Daithsida;  bet  Ilobin'^on  f>ny«i  thnt 
the  very  name  has  perished.  Another  Beth- 
Moda  to  placed  by  Pliny  on  the  east  of  the 
lake  and  of  tlu-  Jonliin  ;  uud  JosfpliiH  dc- 
acribes  it  a»  situated  iu  Lower  Ciaiiloiutis, 
just  above  Uie  entranee  of  tiia  Jordan  into 
the  lake.  It  was  oriffintdly  a  villapp,  railed 
Bethsaida,  but  wa«  enlarged  by  Philip  the 
totraNli,  tM»l  loaf  aflor  tfa«  birdi  of  Chftot. 
Pliilip  would  si  f  in  tn  h  uT-  innde  it,  in  ]ian,liit 
resideuoe :  hen;  he  tli«d,  and  was  buried  in  a 
eosdyUMiiK  'Thto,*My«RobiMOii(iii809), 
'  is  donbtlfs^  the  BcthsHidii  near  to  wliitli 
Jesus  £ed  iho  li\t'  tliouaaud,  on  the  east  of 
Oko  lake ;  ajul  pmhal'ly,  also,  die  eMae  ufaera 
the  lilind  man  was  healed*  (Loin  is.  10. 
Mark  viii.  iisj). 

The  lemeitta  of  Ihia  BeOirnddla  JnUaSf 
p.K  ock^  aud  UobiuHon  found  on  the  inonn- 
taiu  et-leU;  a  large  portion  of  wliieh  to 
eovctvd  by  die  ruins. 

We  must  add,  that  we  are  not  convinced 
that  there  were  on  the  same  Lake  of  Galilee 
two  towna  bearing  tlie  name  of  Bethsaida, 
or  that  all  die  passages  were  not  intended  to 
refer  to  the  latter,  of  wliioli  we  hiive  i^pnken  ; 
end  if  we  suppose  that  the  term  Galilee 
(John  xii.  21)  extended  looedy  to  aoroe 
portion  of  Guulonitis,  on  tho  eastern  »"'>n*'f, 
there  is  no  great  difltculty  iu  imderstHiKiiiiij; 
the  Seriptoral  writers  to  speak,  in  all  the 
instnnrp«,  of  this  same  Bethsaida  Julias ;  in 
auppoit  of  which  supposition  we  may  men- 
tion, that  the  same  Judas  who,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  '  v.  ,')7  ).  i-s  ^niil  1o  br-  if  (iuli- 
lee,  Juspphus  caliii  u.  Gauluuil^}  (Autiq.  xviiL 
i.  1).  Hngdatrodvetkni,  L  80),wlioi«ISm 
all  ilu"  passa|:tps  to  Beth«:ijn!i  .Inline,  'tiv^;, 
that  the  place  was  situate  iu  GaulouUi«, 
%riiieh  dtottietwaa  dhrUed  Inmb  Galilee;  bot 
the  ordinary  laripruape  of  the  time  u.ssierted 
its  own  opinion,  aud  reckoned  the  Uaoloni- 
ttoh  province  in  Oall]ee>  When,  dieteftne, 
John  (xii.  2!  I  ti  (  .  ill.  viimt',  he  proves 
that  the  unexpected  peculiarly  oi  these  days 
«aa  not  unknown  to  hin ;  for  he  ezfneseea 
himself  after  the  ordinary  inonnt-r  of  llie 
period.  There  is  another  fact  of  some  im* 
poctaaee.  Betfaaaida  had  taken  the  new 
name  of  Juli^^,  having  been  enlarged  and 
beautified  nearly  at  the  same  time  as  Ciesa- 
rea,  and  eaUed  Jnliaa  in  btmonr  of  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  \V)iy 
to  it  not  termed  Julias  in  the  Gospels  ?  The 
name  fell  into  dishonour,  together  with  her 
from  whom  it  was  taken.  Not  long  after 
Vhilif  gare  the  name*  JoUa  waa  bantohed 


by  her  own  fatlier,  who  wciit  ko  far  as  16 
wish  bhe  hod  hung  herself,  rather  titan  pe^ 
petrated  her  crimes.  Tiberias,  whose  wife 
she  had  been  been,  consigned  the  nnforta- 
UHiti  princess,  after  the  death  of  Angnstoa,  to 
the  most  al^eeC  pofev^,  under  which  she 
Slink  withont  assistance.  Courtly  R  ^iltition 
would  lead  tu  the  discontinnance  of  a  name 
which  might  never  have  been  hUfy  eetar 
bli>>hed  in  ]xipular  nse. 

BLi  H8HEAN  (H.  tuippy  house), tL  aa»ll 
metropolis  (•  Bethshean  and  her  towns'), 
belonging  fo  Manasseh,  on  this  side  r^f  the 
Jordan,  within  the  territory  of  Issachar,  aud 
on  die  aoodi-eaat  of  the  plain  of  Jemd 
(Josh.  xvii.  11),  owl  of  whi^  li  the  T«nielite3 
could  not  expel  the  native  inhabitants 
(v«r.  191.  Jo^f.  1.^7).  Itwaeadlsthkgnlabod 
plaeCybein.:  n;. ntioni'd  as  one  of  the  ciii«^3 
which  Soluiuou  appointed  to  supply  pro- 
vtoiona  for  die  rajti  hooadield  <1  Kingo 
iv.  12).  At  A  later  period  it  bore  the  name 
of  Scyihopolia,  the  largeat  city  of  the  Dee»> 
polis,  and  die  only  one  on  the  weet  of  tho 
Jordttii.  Il  was  a  southeni  linnt  of  (lalilee. 
It  lay  a  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  fgom 
Tlbeiias.  In  die  Jewbh  war,  OiMnlae 
fortified  the  place,  and  among  its  iuhabitantit 
there  were  many  heathen.  In  the  fourdt 
centiU7  of  our  era,  it  waa  dia  aear  d§  « 
Christian  bishopriek.  It  now  bears  the 
name  of  El  Beysan.  It  was  to  the  walla 
of  Bethshean  that  the  body  of  S*id  waa 
fastened,  after  he  had  ba«l  pvl  dMA 
(1  8nm.  xxxt.  10). 

The  ruins  of  ihia  place  were  visited  bj 
Irby  and  Mangles,  from  whom  wa  laam, 
that  the  most  interesting  nmon??  them  is 
the  theatre,  llie  wtdU  of  whu  h  tau  be  di»- 
tinctly  traced.  It  measures  across  die  Ihnit 
a  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  and  is  remark- 
able for  having  those  oval  recesses,  men- 
tioned bf  the  ancient  architect  VittwtinB»  oa 
being  ciTr  trotted  to  holfi  !h«'  l>rn«i«  i^outid* 
iug  tubeb  lor  the  ptirpoi»e  of  u.d  nj  tho 
voioe.  There  are  seven  of  these  cavitiea. 
Vitruvius  mentions  that  v«iy  fcw  theatres 
had  them.  ro  .^  iM^tcMM^MMIt 

The  lbie«iiiendoBed  ttraiePara  ilato,tel 

they  found  in  tlie  rtiins  twenty-four  srnll^, 
aud  numerous  bunes.  In  one  of  the  akulitt 
a  viper  was  baeUng  widi  h'a  body  twtolei 

tliri.uKh  the  soeket.s  of  the  exes,  presciifinif 
A  good  subject  for  a  moralist.  In  some  of 
the  tombs,  the  aaveoidiagi,  or  atone  ooAMb 
yet  remain.  Honrs  lianp  on  llie  oneieut 
hinges  of  stone«  in  remarltable  preservation. 
Ofer  one  of  two  streaois,  whidi  ton  diroogh 
the  rains  of  the  city,  is  a  fine  Boman  brid^ 
On  a  hill  are  the  remains  of  one  of  the  e^y 
gates,  and  proalrate  columns  of  Corindiien 
Rrchitectnre.  On  a  high  circular  hill  is  tlie 
Acropolis,  or  castle.  Near  the  town  arMh| 
ruins  of  many  subterranean  granaries.^4SHp 

RETHBHElfKSU  (H.  house  or  et<y 
tk^  —rm  \  wmm  *  noBaof  manv^ihltonlnlaoaiK. 
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fbr  the  worship  of  the  bui\  prevailed  as  a 
part  of  the  worship  of  nature  in  the  East 
generally,  and  in  Canaan.  Of  these  places,  we 
meution  only  that  to  which  there  belongs  an  j 
interest  or  im(x>rtance.  This  Bethshemesh 
was  a  frontier  town,  in  the  territory  of  Judah, 
on  the  Bonth-eastem  border  of  Dan,  lying 
probably  ui  a  plain,  acconling  to  Ensebius 
ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolia,  in 
(be  direction  towards  Nicopolis  (Josh.  xv. 
10.  2  Kings  xiT.  11).  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  given  by  Jndah  tn  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  Iti).  Solomon  made  it  a  sort  of  provin- 
cial rapiial  (.1  Kings  ir.  0);  but  the  place 
was  taken  by  the  Thiiistinps,  iindt  r  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  zxriii.  IH).  To  this  town  the 
Philistine  lords  arrnuipaiiicd  tin-  ark,  after  it 
had  been  in  llieir  possession  seven  months; 
their  object  being  to  apply  the  test  agreed 
on  between  them  and  the  priests  and  divi- 
nen,  in  order  to  usrertuin  whetlier  the 
deadly  destruction  which  had  befallen  the 
ShDiiitiBea  at  Ekmn  mmh  of  Oud  or  of 
dMBee.  Tlie  test  proposed  was  tliis  — 
whether  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  unworked 
■ihfh  kine,  deprived  of  their  calves,  went 
tfrail^t  forward  by  the  way  of  Jehovah's 
own  co&%t  to  Betlishoniesli.  This  supersti- 
tkms  ordoal  answered  tiic  pur]>Msi>  of  those 
who  proposed  its  application.  The  ark  was 
received  at  fietlishemciih  by  its  reapers  with 
Mwlanwirioii  But  it  was  soon  to  prove  an 
occasion  of  dreadful  cnlmnity  to  the  city. 
Stimulated  by  a  vain  curiosity,  some  of  its 
inhabitants  looked  into  tlie  ark,  when  there 
were  amitten  of  tlic  pP4ipli>,  00,070 — a  punish* 
SMDt  which  seems  greatly  disproportionate 
to  the  offanee,  if  tlie  number  is  not  in  some 
way  much  exaggerated,  or  some  naturnl  event 
baa  not  received  a  supernatural  clothing. 
When  there  is  a  clear  and  inevitable  option 
iMtVCea  injustice  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
ninvpresentations  or  misreports  on  tlie  part 
of  men,  true  piety  does  not  allow  hesitation 
in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  do  more 
than  suspend  the  judgment,  or  refer  difficul- 
ties to  tlie  thick  mists  which  cover  no  few  dis- 
tricts of  tlie  ancient  world  ( I  Sam.  v.  10, 
uq.;  vi.).  Robinson  and  Smith  fnund  ruins 
lying  between  Jemsalcm  and  Ashdod,  deno* 
minated  Ain  Sems  These  are  most  proba- 
khr  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Bcdislicnicbh, 
and  betoken  a  place  of  considerable  sixe. 

BIBLE.  THE  HOLY,  is  the  niuiic  of  Uie 
volume  which  is  received  among  Chris- 
tians as  the  source  of  their  religious  know- 
ledge, llie  word  Bible  is  an  En^Mish  tran- 
script of  a  Greek  term,  which  primarily 
denotes  the  reed  papynis  (wbenru  paper), 
that  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Nile,  in 
Egyptf  and  was  made  into  a  variety  of  use- 
ful articlea.  Among  these  were  leaves,  or 
■keets,  prepared  for  being  used  in  writing. 
Whence  Byblos  (Bible)  came  to  be  nearly 
•HUJTaJent  with  onr  Saxon  term  '  book.'  The 
Bible,  then,  is  '  the  book,' emphatically  the 


book  ;  tliat  is  the  book  of  books,  or  the  best 
of  books.  In  tlie  same  manner  the  Moham- 
medans designate  tlie  volume  containing 
their  sacred  writings,  Al  Koran,  the  Koran, 
or  the  book.  The  epithet,  *  holy '  ( of  hu- 
man origin),  prefixed  to  Bible,  points  to  the 
sacred  nature  of  the  subjects  with  which  the 
book  is  concerned,  and  may  be  accounted 
an  epitome,  in  one  word,  of  the  great  aim 
and  tendency  of  the  Bible,  which  are  to 
make  men  holy  as  creatures  and  children  of 
a  holy  God.  The  name  of  this  volume 
directs  the  mind  to  the  nature  of  the  uifor- 
niation  which  it  has  to  convey.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  bo<jk  has  a  similar  effect.  Reli- 
gion is  obviously  its  subject  For  religions 
not  for  Bcienlilic  information,  the  Bible  is 
acknowledged  as  of  authority,  and  must  be 
consulted.  And  its  religion  is  practical,  not 
speculative,  or  notional.  '  The  Holy  Bible  ' 
has  been  given  to  make  the  world  holy ;  and 
whatever  additional  information  it  may 
offer,  whatever  collateral  advantages  it  may 
confer,  these  are  oiUy  casual  or  instrumen- 
tal, while  tlie  great  end  which  is  found 
steadily  pursued  with  few  exceptions  through- 
out tlie  volume,  is  such  a  statement  of  his- 
torical, biographical,  physical,  and  religious 
trutli,  as  may  show  forth  and  illustrate  the 
govemnieut  of  tlie  Almighty,  as  exercised 
over  the  children  of  men,  and  prove  and 
enforce  the  duty  under  which  they  lie  to 
obey  his  will,  keep  his  laws,  conform  to  his 
guidance,  acquiesce  in  his  diFjiensations, 
and  make  his  purposes  their  own. 

The  name  Bible  has  been  borne  by  tliis 
volume  since  tlie  fifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  when  it  is  found  used  by  the 
Christian  Fatlier  Chrysostom,  as  equivalent 
with  '  Sacred  Scriptures.'  It  is  a  coUtction 
of  books  (tlie  article  Book  should  be  read 
before  tliis  article  on  Bible),  which  the  word 
Bible  represents,  not  one  book.  The  writ- 
ings which  tlie  Bible  contains  are  nume- 
rous, and  diverse  in  character;  written  in 
an  eastern  clime,  by  Easterns,  and  origi- 
nally for  eastern  purposes;  in  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  society  from  ours ;  many  of 
them  at  a  very  early  period  of  civilisation  ; 
for  objects  dissimilar  to  each  other ;  under 
a  great  variety  of  circumstances ;  and  in 
languages  which  have  long  since  ceased  to 
be  spoken.  Yet,  amidst  these  causes  of 
diversity,  there  was  also  a  source  of  unity  ; 
for  the  autliors  of  the  Biblical  writings  had 
one  great  object,  namely,  to  convey  religious 
instruction  to  their  fellow-nien ;  and  as,  in 
general,  they  all  possesi>ed  the  some,  and 
for  their  day  the  highest,  opportunities  for 
gaining  religious  knowledge,  and  of  be- 
coming acquainted  witli  the  will  and  pur- 
poses of  God,  so,  with  some  unessential 
diversities,  they  preserve  in  regard  to  their 
subject,  namely,  the  great  truths  of  religion, 
a  harmony  which  of  itself  suffices  to  prove 
that  they  were  under   a  higher  guidance 
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than  that  of  their  own  in(!ivi<lual  niimls. 
The  collection  uf  books  calletl  thti  iiiMo 
emuist*  of  tiro  great  portions —>t}i)-  N't-w 
Testament,  and  the  Old  Tentament.  The 
tuune  '  Testament '  is  taken  from  the  pas- 
M9»  in  9  Cor.  UL  14^  where  it  defii^ate* 
tlii>  r*  Hf^inn  of  the  Israelit(>9,  the  (il<!  <  n  r. 
naat ;  and  denotes,  in  relation  lo  our  subject 
A*  book*  of  tho  taeiont  Jowiah  dmveii. 
Tlio  wnnl  '  Tcstamrnt  *  is  tlerivfil  frnm  the 
Latin,  or  Boman  Catholic  Version,  which 
Ims,  In  tfie  pMBBfre  just  wttntA  to,  iewkt 
menlian  ;  a  toiTn  which,  though  it  may  in  the 
language  of  the  church  hare  had  the  aanu 
hmpoH  m  tka  Greek  orlntaMl,  eoDTOfi  «n 
incorrect  idea  t  >  nn  English  reader,  who 
nganls  a  tMtataeut  as  a  will.  In  realitj, 
tt«  original  word  aigniAes  •  cowraoiif  or  aa 
aifrti'ment :  it  si^iiiBes  also  the  books  in 
wbioh  that  coveuaut  i»  recorded.  The  um 
of  liie  Imn  covtttowt  rMla  on  tbe  hinlMst 
authority:  Jesus  hintsclf  thus  designates 
his  religion :  — '  This  is  mj  blood  of  the 
sew  corenant'  (Matt  xxri.  28). 

T%e  book  of  the  old  covenant  our  T.onT 
found  in  existence  when  he  caine  into  the 
world,  received  as  of  authority  in  religion, 
a«ietioned  in  its  great  leading  truths, 
and  explaine<l  and  applied  so  far  an  his  own 
purposes  required.  Hence  in  genera]  the 
book  of  the  old  covenant  may  be  said  to  rest 
on  the  authority  of  Christ.  It  is  nndfr  vriri- 
OU«  (l<"-igiiatiun3  that  this  book  is  reft  rreil 
to  in  tlie  New  Testament :  —  I.  A  name  whieh 
pmpcrly  signified  the  Pentatrnrh,  or  five 
books  of  Moses,  namely, '  the  law,'  i»,  hs  de- 
signating the  most  important  part,  applied 
to  the  whole  (John  xii.  JU;  xv.  1  Cor. 
xir.  21).  II.  The  collection  was  dcuonai- 
anled  by  its  chief  portions,  as '  the  law  and  the 
prophets'  (Matt  v.  IT:  IM;  xxii.  40). 
HI.  '  The  law,  the  propbeis,  uail  the  psalms ' 
(Luke  ntr.  44).  IV.  In  the  apocryphal 
book  of  FrHesjii-ti~n--  f  Tri.!  '^jue),  'thp  law, 
the  prophets,  and  oiber  book  a.'  V.  Also  the 
Holy  Scripttuea'  (3  Tim.  iiL  16.  Rom,  L  2), 
« the  Scriptures  *  (Malt  xxii.  29), '  the  Scrip- 
tore'  (Jolm  xix.  86) ;  and  in  Joaephns  (An- 
tiq.  T.  1. 17)  the  Old  Teatameot  ia  spoken  of 

Undprthi-  l'tihthI  tr-rms,  '  tlic  SrTijitiirt-:i,'  Tt^ 
one  of  tlie  later  books  of  tb«  Old  i'estameut 
(Dan.  is.  V)  we flttd  *booka'  spoken  of  in  r»- 
fprenrc  to  the  s.w f  <1  '.viitii  ^l.owing  tlinf 
there  was  (eir.  A.C.  j  then  a  collection  of 
aaered  booka  in  exiateneo.  To  dria  tlie  book 
of  Dfttiiel  WHS  afterwards  atl  i  lj  d.  Nearly 
two  centuriea  earlier,  laaiah  (xxxiv .  10  )  speaka 
wi  A  sfanilar  eflbet  dt '  die  book  of  Jmomk^* 
referriujj  to  thf  sarn'd  rollpction  as  of  au- 
thority in  religion,  much  in  the  same  way  aa 
ire  now  lelbr  lo '  die  Roly  Seriptmea.*  Ooa> 
pare  the  words  of  the  same  prophet  f  viii.  20), 
— ^  To  the  law  aud  to  the  testimony :  if  they 
•peak  not  aeeording  to  die  word,  it  is  because 
there  is  no  lif?ht  in  them.'  Sometimes  refe- 
eaoe  ia  made  merely  by  tlie  wofda,  *  die  book,' 


to  the  Pentateuch,  as  containing  thr.  nnthori- 
tntive  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  iuw  ^Isa. 
xxi\.  IH.  Ps.  xl.  7;  eoin|».  Pa.  exix.  10). 

The  Old  Testament  whm  tlirided  by  the 
Jews  mto  three  chief  divisions ; — 1.  The  Law, 
that  ia,  the  five  books  of  Moses.  II.  *  Tho 
l*roph»»t«5 a  f  lass  which  is  s-nhdivi  !  •  1  intn 
J.  '  The  former  prophets,  namely,  the  histo- 
rieal  booka,  Joehna,  Judgea,  die  two  books 
of  Samuel,  and  the  two  b{K>ks  of  Kings; 
2. '  The  later  prophets,  that  is,  the  prophetie 
booka  of  laaiab,  Jeremiah,  Eaekiel,  and  tho 
!' '■-^'T  )irophetH,  in  one  hook.  III.  'The  TTa- 
giuyrapha,'  or  sacred  writings ;  a  class  which 
waa  ac^dn  divided  into  three  Inlrrior  eiaaaaa : 
— 1.  Tliree  pu<^tic  books,  Psalma,  Proverbe, 
and  Job:  2.  The  fire  Megilloth,  or  roUat 
Tohimes;  that  ia,  Caatielea,  Eefleaiaalea» 
Ruth,  LamcDlati.)iis,  Ksilicr  :  3.  The  reninin- 
ing  booka  of  Cara,  Neheniioii,  the  Chronielea* 
and  Daniel.  TIm  Hagiograpba  were  geno* 
rally  regarded  as  not  written  by  prophets, 
and  there  waa  oonaeqnently  ascribed  to 
dwm  only  an  inferior  degree  of  inspiration 
and  sanctity.  The  division  which  wo  hare 
given  is  enough  to  sliow,  that  our  modem 
conception  of  Uie  term  propkei  does  not 
exactly  correspond  with  that  of  tba  ancient 
Jews.  We  here  find  Joshua  and  Isaiah 
standing  in  the  same  general  class.  His- 
torieal  are  put  with  poetic  books.  ThtA 
prophetie  ofRee,  then,  did  not  consist  cxclti- 
»ively  iu  predicting  future  events.  Wbai 
ha^l  Joshua  and  Isaiah  in  common  ?  This, 
that  they  both  laboured  under  tlie  imme- 
diate Kuidanco  of  God,  for  the  estah]isluiicD.t 
of  his  kingdom  in  the  world  ;  the  first  by 
setting  it  up  in  a  time  of  primitive  and 
simple  enei^  ;  the  second,  iu  labouriug  to 
sustain  it,  and  prevent  its  downfall  in  • 
time  of  moral,  religious,  and  nationul  de- 
eliue.  Hence  it  is  clear  we  must  enlarge 
our  noticm  of  tbe  prophetic  eharaetab  It 
consisted  es.«entially  in  te;u-hinj;  divine  trutb 
on  the  solid  and  sure  ba^ttt  of  divine  iiia|^- 
radon.  The  idea  inrolree  two  great  ele- 
ments,—  instruction  s  fr  in  nn  high  —  fnitlt- 
ful  labour  to  fulfil  tho««  iuMtrucliona.  The 
■anner  in  whieh  that  labour  waa  pafflbn— d 
is  of  Keeninlnrv  importance:  it  anight  be  by 
settling  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  or  ia 
IbfftelUng  the  doom  that  awnited  gnilt 

The  rentateuch  stood  luKhesi  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  leraelites,  aa  of  rnligiooa 
antbority,  eonlaining,  aa  it  did,  the  wrifr. 
iii^r"  of  the  founder  ttf  the  nation,  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  its  institutions,  lawa,  usagea, 
«nd  vspeoiationa ;  wbenee  die  Saaaaritaas 
acknowledfjed  it  ahuie.  aud  Philo  nietitiona 
Moses  only  aa  the  teacher  of  religioua 
mysteries.  "Hit  arrangement  in  onr  Biblea, 
by  wliich  hooks  of  rery  diaaimilar  ages  are 
made  to  follow  each  other,  is  dertred  from 
a  dirision  made  by  the  Uelleniatic  Jewa, 
who,  classifying  the  booka  according  to 
what  tb«j  eoaaidaMd  thair  aal||aota  and 
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contents  to  tnggcst,  pUred  first  the  histori- 
cal; 8e<^ndly,  the  prophetic;  antl,  thirdly, 
th«  poetic  books.  The  number  of  tlie  sacred 
books  of  the  Old  TestAment  was  originally 
held  hj  the  Jews  to  be  twenty-two,  which 
by  a  different  division  wns  iit  n  later  ]»  riod 
augmented  to  twenty-four;  whence  arose 
phrase  '  the  four  and  twenty,'  by  wliioh 
tfto  entira  collection  was  denominated. 

The  historical  books  contain,  after  a  (gene- 
ral and  rapid  reriew  of  the  earlie.Ht  condi- 
tion of  the  earth  and  of  man,  a  by  no  means 
eomplete,  yet  very  Toluable  hiMtory  of  the 
Jewish  people,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ,  which  they  pre- 
sent in  anch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  con- 
nected whole,  in  which  each  book  prepares 
tlie  way  for  that  which  follows,  and  has  re- 
ttnaee  to  that  which  precedes.    The  only 
exception  is  in  tlie  Chronicles,  which  repent 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view 
the  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
of  Kings.    After  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
the  history  is  bnt  fragmentani',  and  in  tlie 
earlier  periods  gaps  occur:  for  instance, 
we  hare  only  a  few  scanty  notices  of  the 
long  period  spent  by  the  Hebrews  in  Egypt. 
These  historical   narratives  thus  embrace 
a  period  of  at  least  3500  years  —  a  fact 
which  is  nnpanilleled.     With  tlie  Greeks, 
anttientic  history  begins  only  when  that  of 
the  Jews  terminates.     Before  the  flfUi  or 
sixth  century,  A.C.  the  knowledge  which  pro- 
fane historians  supply  us  with  is,  so  fnr  as 
h  is  of  value,  nothing  more  than  scattered 
notices  gathered  by  the  ceaseless  research 
of  learned  men,  from  the  flragments  that 
hare  snrriTed  the  wreck  of  ancient  learning. 
And  the  moment  that  the  histonan  attempts 
to  enter  on  the  history  of  those  centuries 
dnring  which  Israel  was  founded  in  Pales- 
tine, and  became  a  flourishing  people,  he  is 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  its  books  for 
materials,  in  order  to  give  some  acceptable 
Tiew  even  of  the  great  monarchies  of  Wes- 
tern Asia,  to  say  nothing  of  Jewish  oiTuirs 
themselves.    What  a  blank  would  there  be 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  the  Hebrew 
annals  perished  !    As  it  is,  they  bring  down 
the  history  of  man  in  a  credible  form  till 
profane  history  is  prepared  to  take  up  and 
continne  the  thrcail  of  the  narrative.  And 
though  we  should  grant  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  of  those  who  say  tliat  the  earliest 
periods  of  this  long  range  of  history  are  not 
me  from  the  traditional  and  the  fabulous, 
yet  the  account  given  of  the  Ante-Mosaic 
times  vindicates  general  credibility  for  itself, 
by  its  truth  to  nature,  and  accordance  with 
the  simple  manners  and  fresh  earnest  feel- 
ings of  a  primeval  age ;  while  the  narratives 
which  arc  ascribed  to  Moses,  and  to  writers 
that  came  after  him,  wear  to  our  mind  all 
the  appearance  of  taking  their  origin  in  or 
Bear  the  times  to  which  they  severally  refer; 
nor  should  we  expect  that  any  competent 


and  impartial  judge,  who  has  studied  an- 
cient history,  could  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  in  substance  these  narratives 
are  credible  ond  trustworthy.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that,  tmtil  philosophical  history 
hoii  been  produced  by  Thucydides  (cir. 
iOO,  A.C.)  and  Tacitus'(  cir.  50,  A.D.),  the 
ancient  world  hud  nothing  to  put  in  com- 
parison with  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews ;  and,  to  the  present  hour,  where  for 
ancient  times  caii  their  eijuals  be  found,  if 
regard  be  liad  to  the  combined  qualities  of 
truth,  simple  beauty,  and  impressiveness  T 
Much  of  their  chann  and  of  tlieir  interest 
consists  in  the  laige  shore  which  biogra- 
phical details  form  of  their  contents.  Indeed 
they  are  a  transcript  from  actual  life,  and 
are  consequently  tilled  with  features  that  are 
not  only  genuine,  but  touching  and  attrac- 
tive. 

The  prophetic  books  contain  the  wamingSf 
teachings,  and  prophecies  of  the  pn>phet8, 
who  poured  forth  the  bunlen  of  tlieir  righte- 
ous souls  in  addresses,  visions,  and  symbols, 
fanning  a  class  of  men  such  as  we  find  in 
no  other  nation,  and  who  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  vindicate  the  unapproached 
superiority  of  the  Hebrew  literature,  as  an 
instrument  of  national  education.  Isaiah 
and  Homer  may  have  been  contemporaries. 
The  Grecian  bard  has  done  much  for  tlie 
world ;  but  far  more  has  been  effected  by  the 
Hebrew  prophet.  Homer  is  now  studied 
only  for  his  poetry —  Isaiah  is  still  rearl  for 
his  truth.  The  good  which  the  first  com- 
municates is  purchased  very  dearly,  when 
our  youtlis  are  obliged  to  receive,  in  union 
with  tlie  refinement  of  their  tastes,  tlie  lower- 
ing of  their  moral  nature,  effected  by  cease- 
less images  of  gods  worse  tlian  men,  and 
men  engaged  in  low  strife  and  bnitiU  con- 
flict. The  blessings  which  the  second  sheds 
on  the  mind  and  the  soul,  in  high  spiritual 
realities  aiid  in  pictures  of  ravishing  beauty, 
which  pourtray  the  happiness  of  obedience, 
of  peace,  of  righteousness,  generally  of  the 
prevalence  of  the  will  of  a  holy  God,  ore 
adorned  and  recommended  by  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  noblest  poetry,  and  all  the  sane 
tions  of  the  loftiest  truth.  Even  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  however  imperfectly  the  merits 
of  the  Hebrew  muse  have  been  appreciated, 
the  Psalms  and  tlie  Prophets  will  endure  a 
comparison  with  the  best  productions  of  an- 
cient or  modem  poetry ;  while  in  that  which 
constitutes  tlio  great  characteristic  and  the 
great  merit  of  the  poetic,  as  well  as  the 
other  books  of  tlie  Bible,  namely,  their  re- 
ligious tone,  their  constant  subservience  to 
tlie  promotion  of  better  and  higher  views  of 
God  and  duty,  the  Bible  is  literally  without 
a  rival ;  and  this  we  say,  well  knowing  that 
deductions  from  the  high  good  which  it 
achieves  have  to  be  made,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  features  to  be  found  in  its  pages, 
but  mostly  because  of  the  perversion  and 
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inl-:n'-;r  whirb  ir*norance  and  fAuaticism  have 
mmle  of  ilio«e  feattures.  Irensua  of  (Hd  re- 
marked, diat  ihe  Bibto  ma  •  book  In  wkieb 
•Tcry  one  found,  as  v,'<']\  \m  ^rncrht,  bis  own 
peoaUar  Tiewa, — a  remark,  cxempliticatioua 
of  th«  trUQx  of  wkieh  every  year  suppliaa 
anew;  for  what  evil,  what  folly,  what  false- 
hood, what  delusion,  haa  there  been,  tot 
which  either  weak  or  wicked  nen  ham 
not  pleaded  some  fancied  or  forced  support 
drawn  from  the  Bible  ?  War,  slavery,  perse- 
cution, witchcraft,  demonology,  fanaticism, 
most  varied  in  ehi^ee  and  moat  kanaftil,  the 
Bible  liu3  been  wrested  to  support ;  and 
so  long  as  the  Scriptures  arc  »u  little  and  so 
imperfeedy  studied,  and  to  long  as  ignonneo 
flvi  l  nnrrow-niiuf!'  ihv'-^si  are  tbolr  expouiid- 
ens,  Will  the;  c-outmue  to  supply  we^rans 
to  die  eneittiea  of  mankind,  inie  Bible, 
wli it'll  lias  bren  tlie  parent  of  civilisution, 
asks  of  its  own  oflTiipriiig  services  to  prevent 
its  deaeoration;  and  true,  bealdbAil,  high- 
minded  religion,  wliidi  owvs  every  tiling  to 
the  gradual  opcratiou  ia  the  world  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  shoold  make  it  first  among 
it-t  carilily  duties  to  cleanse  away  the  de- 
fibMneuts  of  that  idolatry  into  which  igno- 
rance and  passion  are  now,  as  they  were  of 
old,  so  prone  to  fall ;  and  to  vindicate  for  the 
Scriptiirt-s  their  just  authority,  by  ii  ilili- 
gent  and  reveroutiid  cxpu^jiliuu  uf  their  true 
merits. 

T]i'-  period  of  those  prophets  of  whom 
we  pi>»»ess  oracles  in  writing,  hegins  about 
the  ninth  eenlnry  before  Cbriat,  and  eude 
with  tlie  middle  of  the  fifth,  tli  it  i^,  with  the 
time  of  Nehemiali.  The  actual  arrange- 
ment of  diem  is  not  striedy  diionologied, 
t1iiiu;^'h  the  collectors  appear  to  have  hnd 
such  an  arrangement  iu  view.  The  diction 
is  throughout  poetic;  bnt  diat  of  the  older 
prophets  is  more  original,  burning,  and 
lofty:  that  of  the  younger  prophets  sinks 
by  degrees  into  plain  prose ;  tlius  betoken- 
ing the  tendency  to  decline  which  the  na- 
tional character  imderwcnt,  ami  of  whirh 
decline  this  poetic  decleu^iiou  was  at  ouce  a 
consequence  and  a  cause.  The  poetry  of  die 
HebrcwH  iliviiles  itself  into  two  great  classes, 
lyrical  and  didactic;  which  are,  however, 
finmd  more  intimetdy  allied  in  dieir  litera>- 
ture,  and  that  from  its  earliest  eras,  than  is 
the  case  with  any  other  nation.  If  we  spoke 
of  Hebrew  poetry  in  relation  to  art,  we  ahoold 
declare  Hiiblirnity  to  be  its  characteristic.  Its 
great  subjects  are  religion  and  patriotism. 
Cantirlee  is  Ifae  only  instance  in  which  ama- 
tory topics  are  tri-uted  of. 

7%«  NfW  Testament  contains  the  authori- 
tative aoconnt  of  the  foimdarion  and  estab- 
lishment of  tlie  Christian  church.  It  is  the 
fountain  and  the  substance  of  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  his  apostles,  and  evangelists.  The 
general  credibility  of  these  writings  is  gua- 
ranteed to  us  by  tlie  actual  presence  of  the 
spirit  of  Christ  iu  the  primitive  church ;  by 


t}ie  carefhl  de>  i»iou  and  deliberate  approTal 
of  individuals  aud  oommonitiea  beliiinyiny 
to  die  early  ehoiefa,  to  whom  the  doeameata 

^TPrr  first  addres-f  !  rr  rntrnsted,  and  who 
posteeiised  the  best  means  uf  judging  of  their 
andiorship,  and  aaeertaining  die  tmdi  and 
value  of  thtjir  contents,  und  who,  entertaining 
diverai^  of  opauans,  and  being  placed  ia 
dlesimilar  eiiemnataaeea,  eonld  not  have 
agreed,  as  they  unanimously  did,  to  receive 
the  books,  had  they  not  possessed  very  good 
and  strong  grounds  for  their  convictiona ; 
by  the  accordance  of  tlieir  tenor  with  tlie 
preat  tendencies  and  obvious  alius  of  Provi- 
dence ;  by  the  aduptt^nluciiii  uf  their  doclriues 
to  the  wants  of  man ;  by  the  singular  har> 
mony  of  their  general  teaching's  witli,  yet 
surpassing  excellence  over,  the  highest  moral 
diseoveriee  of  cinlisation ;  and,  finally,  by 
the  fart  that  these  writin--  are  indispen- 
sable, and  sitfficient  to  account  for  the  rise, 
spread,  and  rapid  diiltaaion  of  the  gospel, 
and  for  tlie  extensive  and,  in  many  respects, 
benign  etfecis  which  it  has  wrought  on  so- 
ciety in  private,  and  on  the  worid  at  large. 
The  several  pieces  of  which  the  New  Tes- 
tament consists,  were  written   witliin  the 
space  of  a  century;  whereas  more  than  a 
thousand  years  passed  during  tht  time  that 
the  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  coming 
iuto  existence.    Of  the  book^  of  the  !New 
Testament  no  one  proceeded  from  tlie  pea 
of  the  I.ord  J^^^ns  hini!<«'lf,  who  left  tiorliinfj 
to  posterity  ia  wnuug.   Those,  however,  who 
heard  his  words  reoorded  diem ;  and  then 
cau  be  no  d  nlit  thut  ^vp  possess,  in  the  New 
Testament,  a  uruiitwortliy  aud  credible,  though 
not  a  compete,  acoomit  of  die  doelrines  and 
act3  of  Cltri'.:,  tn  well  as  of  the  teachhri;^  t>f 
the  tirst  Christian  missionaries,  and  of  the 
immediate  resnlts  of  their  labonra.  The  nw.. 
merons,  and  sonieliiucg  ^crJ■  unfriendly,  ob- 
jections which  have  been  made  and  urged 
against  these  writings — their  historical  worth, 
their  genuineness  and  authenticity,  tlie  cre<H- 
bility  of  their  content^,  and  ilieir  nutbority 
in  doctrine,  —  Jiavo,  undesignedly,  had  the 
advantage  of  showing,  beyond  fhe  pu  -ii  iiity 
of  reply ,  that  as  C h  r i s  i  i anity  rests  on  1 1  i  - 1  o  i  i cal 
fouudatious,  so  ana  those  fonndatiuus  more 
broad,  deep,  aud  secure,  than  tliose  which 
sustain  any  other  ancit-nt  institution,  or  any 
other  great  social  movement  in  remote  ages ; 
and  diat  eidier  onr  eonfiitaiee  in  hiMoiy 
mustl'i  alt.  •;'>"th'-r  Eibmidoned,  or  these  df»eu- 
meuts,  speaking  generally,  must  be  received 
aa  *  worthy  of  all  aeceptation.*  The  precise 
year  when  the  ccdleetion  of  books  termed  tlie 
New  Testament  was  completed  cannot  be 
ascertained ;  bnt  there  is  reason  to  think, 
tliat  the  time  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  ct  rtainly 
cannot  bo  fixed  later  than  the  closing  period 
of  that  century.     The  coUecdoB  waa  gl«-' 
dunl!y  foTTiu'd,  jnst  as  a  letter  or  n  gospel 
came  uito  the  iiuuds  uf  a  chiurch,  which  i(a 
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had  TCMon  to  receire  as  of  roll* 

gioas  authority.  Some  of  tlipse  pifccs  renrh 
back  to  within  a  few  )ears  after  tlie  cruci- 
For  inHaaaa*  the  lint  Epistle  of  Ffenl 

the  TlK'ssalonians  is,  on  valid  ptouikIm, 
lidered  to  have  b«en  written  as  eatly  as 
year,  A.D.  A9*  For  ouo  or  two  other 
books  a  still  earlier  dntc  has  been  rlaimerl. 
it  ia  not  easj  to  settle,  in  evei;  case,  the 


ment  it  tboiboni  c  on  t,  thalell  ^  booksnliieb 

copstitntp  tli«>  New  Testament  were  composed 
before  the  end  of  tlte  first  century,  and  thcrefura 
within  a  period  which  gave  to  the  writere  eveiy 
opportunity  for  knowiiifr  nnd  reportinff  the 
trutli.  We  also  premise,  that  the  order  in 
wliieh  die  books  stand  in  flie  New  Testament 
offers  no  stire  rriterion  liy  whi(  li  to  dt  temiine 
the  order  in  which  they  were  pubhshed.  In 


year  when  eaeh  of  tibe  doeomenls  was   the  Bible  die  Oospds  eone  first,  whieh  some 


prodaceii ;  nor,  in  consequence,  con  wo  with 
oertainty  lay  down  the  order  in  which  they 
wmn  publi^ed.  On  Oiese  points  diTerse 
opinions  hare  been  held.  We  here  present 
the  opinions  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  distin* 
goished  theologians ;  referring  the  reader, 
exact  opinions,  to  the  separate  or- 
on  rnch  book,  while  we  hi'g  hira  to 
re,  Uiai  in  the  midst  of  diversi^  there 

and  that  our  stsle- 


rritics  have  considered  amon{»lhe  latest  of  iho 
documenta.  Of  the  Epistles,  preference  in 
plaoe  seems  tob«ve  been  given  to  diose  which 
were  written  to  tlie  most  distinguished  cities : 
thus  tlie  letter  to  the  Romans  takes  the  lead, 
since  Rome  was  the  capital  of  the  world; 
and  then  follow  tlie  two  letters  addressed  to 
tlie  church  in  the  lenowiied  Oieeian  eitj  of 
Corinth. 
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Tbe  New  Testament  is  thus  made  np  of 
twenty  ••4^vcn  different  compositions,  of  vary* 
ing  cliariicter.  of  unequal  leugtli,  and  of  dates 
wniytef  between  A2  and  90--^  of  the  Cl  ris- 
ticn  era.  Five  of  these  partake  of  the  tlm- 
ra«ter  of  record  ur  uieinuirs;  a  sixth  has 
teen  lenned  *  a  praphetie  history ; '  the  re* 
maining  twenty-om;  are  apostolic  letters, 
addressed  to  Ute  priinitiTe  churches.  Some 
flf  teas  am  em^ieal,  or  general ;  o&ers 
are  primarily  addrcs-icd,  in  enrli  r«se,  to  a 
'TTftajir  church :  yet  the  latter  were  intended 
to  asrfieeable  ia  a  wider  sphere ;  and  as 
they  coutfliiird  great  and  cvorlustinp  truth, 
m  wiiX  aa  what  was  U>cal  and  transient,  so 
I|mi|^  flonn  eime  to  Inbi  a  part  of  the  spiri- 
tual treasure  of  tto  church,  an<l  have  for 
nany  centuries  serred  for  general  edihca- 
tion.  Of  Uie  twenty-one  Epistles,  thirteen 
bear  tfie  name  of  Paul ;  and  a  fourteenth, 
which  is  anonjnnons,  is  generally  accounted 
his :  two  are  ascribed  to  Peter,  three  to  John, 
one  to  James  the  Leas,  and  one  to  Judo. 
There  is  solid  cviilence  fur  holding  that  the 
historical  books  were  written  by  tlic  persons 
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to  whom  they  are  attributed.  Adding  :\rat- 
thew,  Mark,  and  Luke,  to  tlio  five  aljove 
enumerated,  tlie  writers  of  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment are  d^t;  five  of  whom  belonged  to 
the  twelve  apostles  orifriimlly  chosen  by  our 
Lord.  Paul  claimed  fur  hi:i  ajtustleship  an 
equally  direct  appointment  by  Christ.  Luke 
and  Mark  were  companions  aini  associates  of 
the  apostles,  and  pai  toolt,  in  some  degree, 
of  tlieir  anlhorify. 

The  New  Testament  was  originally,  and 
at  a  veiy  early  perio<l,  divided  into  two 
greatportiona'— &e  Oospds  and  the  Epis* 
ties  :  the  first  compriKingthehistorical  books ; 
the  second,  the  letters.  A  later  division, 
formed  aeeording  to  their  aubject-matler, 
makes  three  elasses;  I.  the  historical,  IL  the 
docuriual.  III.  tbe  prophetic  books;  but 
the  inaitiflcial  character  of  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament  is  ill  adapted  to  any 
rigid  scientihc  arranpenient.  Of  what  may,  in 
vague  terms,  be  denominated  historical  books, 
there  are  flvf,  iiMinely,  the  four  (jospels  and 
theAi(>  of  til,  Apostles;  which  furnish  ma- 
toriula  for  a  ycncnil  ouiJiue  of  the  history  of 
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th%  oluixch,  till  Uiwtuds  the  U$t  tbird  of  the 
AfsCMntorr.  The  tfiirtMn  Epi»dc«  of  PmI, 
■written,  iu  tucli  case,  with  a  vi-^w  tn  pnmo 
special  circumstances  in  the  cuuditiou  of 
tboM  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  fldlDM 
tht-ir  primary  object  at  tlie  tiniP  whou  they 
w«re  composed ;  bat,  beiag  happily  preserved 
by  liha  diiiTdhM,  supply  to  all  ages  oteAil 
sources  of  information,  whence  tin- jtulicious 
learner  may  (lad  inatraotion  in  doctrine,  his- 
tory, usages,  and  enatoins,  M  wsll  as  eonfir* 
xuation  in  Christian  truth,  and  etllQcatlon  ia 
the  divine  life.  Otlier  letters  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  which,  while  &ey  show 
ione  diversity  of  conception  and  t^atment 
in  regard  to  the  development  and  exposition 
of  Christian  doctrine,  aflbrd  Taloable  help  to 
tfw  student,  in  his  efforts  to  form  a  full,  Lar- 
moniotis,  and  satisfactory  conception  of  the 
earliest  manifestation  of  the  religion  of  Jesns 
Christ.  There  are,  in  sonic  of  Patd's  Epls* 
ties,  as  well  as  in  parts  of  tlie  Go.spcls,  pas- 
sages which  bear,  more  or  losa,  the  propheiio 
ehwaater;  one  book  is  avowedly  of  this 
nHturf.  namely,  the  llevelation :  bnt  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe,  that  as  tiie  pro- 
phecies of  die  Old  Testament  weie  Ihlfilled 
partly  bef*'!"*-,  pnrtly  in,  the  events  recorded 
in  the  New,  &o  those  of  the  New  Testament 
«tre  fttUUled  within  &e  nage  of  Hnt  eniliMt 
periods  of  thr  rhn«t:n!i  era. 

These  statements  lead  the  mind  to  fonn  a 
eomct  iden  of  uliet  tile  BiUt  rwUy  li.  It 
is  a  record  of  pa<4t  transactions,  of  trans«e> 
tions  of  unspeakable  importance,  coaprising 
tfM  divine  dlspensaHons,  and  die  desliags  of 
God  witli  man,  dtiring  tlie  len^jthened  period 
of  folu  thottsmad  jears ;  or,  more  ipecificallj, 
ft  is  s  neoid  ef  nhsl  wu  done  nsdler  die 
divinfi  direction  for  estaLliahing  the  liingdom 
of  Christ  on  the  earth,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance, and  in  the  ages  which  pieeeded 
tiiat  mommloas epoch.  Viewed  in  this  lipht, 
the  cntirt^  record  is  found  to  hare  unity  of 
aim,  and  unity  of  ttudancy.  The  first  chap- 
ter in  Oenesis  has  a  connection  with  erery 
snr<'»»<»rT;ng  portion,  till  the  voltimc  closes 
with  the  Apocalypse.  Now,  as  a  record  of 
past  tranSMtioili,  it  neeessarity  varies  with 
•aoh  successive  period  to  whi'-h  it  n>]«tes, 
since  the  narrative  in  each  age  mid  in  each 
ease  neordi  eomediing  which  was  then  done, 
thought,  or  ''f't.  Accordingly  the  events 
and  the  doctrines  take  the  colouring  of  each 
eaeeeseive  sge.  This  eonld  not  be  other* 
wise,  since  th-y  must  needs  he  adapted  to 
the  age,  be  akin  with  the  feelings  of  the  age, 
and  heneewoold  diejrbe  •  minrorof  the  tfie: 
Ollirrrrisp  they  cotlld  L.tvp  rxTtrrl  influ- 
ence on  tlie  age ;  Uiej  would  have  been  alien, 
and  to  tneleestoit  AeeordisglydieeoflTeBta 
and  doctrines  are  true,  if  tin  y  ',r>-rp  tnio  tcIr- 
tivelj  to  those  with  whom  they  were  prima- 
rily eoaeemed.  And  die  first  inquiry  of  the 
Bibli<'fil  student  is,  Wlint  lid  tlie  writer  really 
mean?  nhu  sense  did  he  intend  to  oonTey  7 


how  vTouid  this  be  nndcrsiood  L>y  ihobe  i»  or 
fi>r  whom  he  wrote?  what  Ue  o^ea<» 
and  how  has  he  achievc  l  it? 

it  is  another  and  a  diifereat  question,  wh»4 
import  diese  diiofi  hsM  iwr  ns.  Doi^lfeH 
Wf  mny  find  in  the  record  lirinr  an  \  cveW' 
lasting  truth ;  but,  in  order  to  get  the  viateta 
of  lilb  pore,  wv most  goto  di«fo«Btai»4uMhd, 
and  draw,  witbrint  carn-inc  tliiiher  the  im- 
ptuilics  of  self-will,  or  mod«m  opjaions,  qm 
an  shFssdy-ftmMdereed*  Ravluu aseeiteinMiy 
then,  what  was  tJie  mind  of  tK>'  writer,  our 
next  bti&iness  is  to  aak,  what  burden  his 
words  hear  to  ns.  It  mtj  he  «  warning,  as 
well  as  on  admonition.  David's  condacs 
towards  Batbshcba  bids  ns  *  cease  from  man/  ' 
while  It  assures  us  of  the  honesty  of  purposo 
by  which  the  writer  was  actuated ;  and  thiui 
we  are  bid  to  love  trath,  and  hate  wickedness. 
Tlie  record,  then,  famishes  us  with  m&teriaJs 
for  thought.  We  must  exert  the  powers  of 
our  mindfi,  in  ordrr  to  leara  what  it  i?  t}:p 
will  of  God  that  the  sacred  record  siiould 
teach  oe,  A]id»in  dila  crartkNi  of  our  men- 
taJ  powem,  we  are  to  employ  nU  xho  Bi<la 
which  a  well -disciplined  and  full  rnmd,  and 
•  well-enltnred  heart,  may  nnite  to  supply ; 
so  as  to  separate  the  turf?  from  the  wheat, 
to  try  the  spirits,  to  prove  ail  things,  holding 
ftst  thai  whidi  is  good;  lewring  on  one  side 
the  temporary,  the  oecasionftl,  tlie  dajk,  and 
the  tmworthy,  in  order  to  gather  up  every 
tegmoit  of  Mstrenly  lif^t,  «ffty  poftini  of 
divine  tmth,  every  crumb  which  fell  frnni 
die  full  uble  of  Qod's  ^iritoal  boon^.  For 
■B  this  with  whieh  we  htre  to  do  ia  » leoord 
of  one  continncd  scheme  and  manifestation 
of  divine  iove,  which  is  intended  to  have  its 
eompletion  ia  the  ftitl  rsstitutioa  of  aJt 
tilings,  so  is  it  certain  that  eai-h  part  has  a 
heariug  on  every  other,  and  an  import  to 
Mdi  soecaaatfe  memher  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  The  faith  of  Abraham,  and  the  loving 
nature  of  John,  are  an  eternal  posseision  for 
die  church.  Hence  have  we  all  to  inquire, 
what  great  trodi,  what  ererlasting  principle, 
is  involved  in  each  particular  event ;  and, 
when  we  view  and  study  the  record  m  this 
ligfal^we  ahaU  sometimea  tnd  dial  dia  h^^aal 
le'^son^  coin^  forth  from  oven  those  passages 
which  have  been  most  rudely  condemned. 
After  wa  have  ascertained  dia  opuuaiia  of 
tl>o  several  vrriters,  ther<>  e^rtifs  the  question. 
Are  these  opinions  true  m  ail  their  original 
latitude?  or  have  they  now  a  wider  or  a  mora 
restricted  application  ?  When  seen  in  the 
light  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  how  do  they 
appear?  They  were  twie  to  those  who  enters 
tained  them,  —  they  were  n^cful  in  their  first 
utterance.  Have  they  stood  the  test  of  time  ? 
WOl  they  aBdme  the  tonehatooe  ot  die  goa* 
pr^l  ^  For  itmust  never  be  forrr  ttcn,  that  the 
reeelation  of  the  mind  of  God  in  and  by  the 
mdoeed  and  radiant  miBd  of  Christ,  was 
the  great  end  and  purpose  of  the  gospel  from 
is  earUest  times  of  preparation  to  the  ftil* 
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ness  of  '  the  latter  dayu.'  lli^  mtud,  then, 
it  the  standard  of  Christian  truth ;  for  it  is 
as  a  transcript,  so  a  disclosure,  of  the  mind 
of  God.  Those  who  profess  to  learn  of  him 
are,  in  conseqnence,  under  a  sacred  obli^^a- 
tk#n  to  refer  eTery  eTent  and  every  teachinf;^ 
to  bis  mind,  when  they  wish  to  gather  ttie 
import  of  those  teachings  and  those  erents 
to  themselves.  That  is  tlie  sun  —  the  snn 
of  righteoasness  —  in  whose  light  we  are  to 
•ee  light  in  all  that  Moses  and  the  prophets 
taught,  and  in  all  that  apostles  proclaimed 
to  the  world.  So  far  as  what  others  couvey 
or  enjoin  is  in  accordance  with  '  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive 
it  with  a  welcome ;  but  if  in  any  thing  oi 
any  degree  their  words  or  deeds  run  cojintcr 
to  *  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life,'  which  was 
made  known  to  tlie  world  in  the  Son  of  God, 
we  have  no  a]t<.>mative  but  to  reject  it,  even 
though  it  be  declared  by  an  angel  from 
heaven.  We  are  not  under  Moses,  bnt  under 
Christ.  It  is,  however,  probuble  that  in  so 
weH-adjusted  and  harmonious  a  8yst<>m  as 
I  we  haTe  intimated  tlint  of  the  Bible  to  be 
one  part  will  throw  light  upon  another;  and 
all  the  previous  messengers  of  Qod  appear 
not  only  to  bear  witness  to  Christ,  but  aid 
his  disciples  in  their  efforts  to  enter  fully 
into  the  mind  of  their  divine  Master.  At 
tlie  same  time  we  must  not  expect  impossi- 
bilities; for  since  rt'velati<«n  iHTt'^-^arily,  in 
order  to  be  revelation,  —  that  is,  in  order  to 
disclose  truth  to  men's  minds, — must  wait  on 
the  progress  of  earthly  and  human  culture  ; 
going  side  by  side,  and  step  by  step,  with 
men  in  their  advances  toward  perfect  truth 
and  perfect  holiness,  and  in  general  can 
neTer  stand  very  far  before  the  first  minds 
of  the  race  in  any  particular  day,  lest  it 
•iumld  be  lost  from  sight,  and  spend  use- 
len  labour;  so  divine  truth  itself  will  eon- 
dmeend  to  dwell  among  men  in  an  eartltly 
form,  clad  in  customary  vestments,  and  em- 
ploying the  current  langnagc;  all  of  which 
externals  partake  of  tlic  nature  of  those 
things  which  later  ages  find,  and,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Paul,  may  declare  to  be  *  bepfynrly 
elements'  (Gal.  iv.  9).  Yet  these  elements 
are  but  the  perishing  vehicles  of  tlione  great 
truths  or  precious  promises  which  God,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  designed  to  com- 
mtinicate  to  man.  Accordingly  we  may  ex- 
pect to  find,  and  we  actually  do  on  inqniry 
find,  certain  great  doctrines  taught  from  the 
first  to  tlie  last ;  only,  as  time  went  on,  with 
fuller  evidence,  deeper  meaning,  and  wider 
application.  Thus  the  same  great  Being 
that  created  the  heavens  and  tlie  eanli  was 
the  God  of  Abraham,  tlien  of  Mo«es,  then  of 
the  prophets,  tlieu  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  so, 
in  the  fullest  and  the  highest  sense,  was  the 
Father  of  all  tlic  families  of  tlie  eurth.  The 
Cod  of  an  individual  is,  by  his  own  process 
of  revelation,  brought  to  W  regarded  as  tlie 
God  of  all  mankind ;  and,  when  revelation 


is  suffered  to  derive  aid  from  her  twin  sister 
science,  is  seen  and  adored  as  the  God  of 
the  boundless  universe. 

The  language  in  which  tlie  books  of  tli« 
Old  Testament  were  written,  and  in  which 
we  possess  them,  is  the  Hebrew:  some  of 
them,  Daniel  and  Ezra,  are  partly  written  in 
Chaldee,  which  is  akin  to  the  Hebrew.  The 
books  of  the  New  TestaTuent  are  preserved 
lo  us  in  the  language  in  which  they  were 
originally  penned,  namely,  the  Greek.  The 
books  of  tlie  Old  Testament  arc  the  only 
remains  of  the  genuine  Hebrew  literature. 
Those  of  the  New  exist  in  a  peculiar  dialect 
of  tlie  Greek,  termed  Hellenistic,  in  wliich 
Hebrew  influences  largely  prevail.  The  He- 
brew of  the  Bible  has  a  classical  character; 
the  Greek  must  be  regarded  as  a  provincial 
and  heterogeneous  foniiation,  possessing  ex- 
elusive  peculiarities,  and  so  aiding  ilie  scholar 
to  fix  with  precision  the  age  of  books  which 
arc  written  in  it. 

The  Biblical  books  were  all  of  them  lite- 
rally written  ;  written  on  paper,  parchment,  or 
some  other  suitable  material.  Printing  is  a 
modem  invention.  WTience  it  is  easy  to  see, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  copies  could  bo 
multiplied  was  by  transcription.  But  tran- 
scription is  a  process  that  gives  some  scope 
for  voluntary  and  involuiitar)-  errors.  Paper 
and  parchment  are  perishable  materials. 
Hence  tlie  preser^-ation  of  written  books  or 
manuscripts  was  difficult.  Moreover,  tlie 
autographs,  or  tlie  writings  tliemsclvcs  which 
the  historians  ojid  evangelists  put  forth,  are 
no  longer  in  existence.  It  is  also  true,  that 
modem  industry  has  discovered  thousands 
of  variations  as  existing  between  different 
manuscripts  of  the  sacred  books.  Yet  sueh 
was  the  veneration  in  which  these  books 
were  held,  such  the  care  that  was  token  in  co- 
pying them,  and  such  the  assiduity  with  which 
they  were  kept  and  preserved  during  tlie  lapse 
of  a  long  line  of  centuries,  that,  after  inves- 
tigations and  discussions  of  Uic  freest  and 
the  fullest  kind,  criticism  has  furnished  ua 
with  the  most  valid  reasons  for  believing 
that,  in  all  essential  points,  we  possess  the 
sacred  text,  speaking  generally,  the  same  as 
it  was  when  it  first  issued  from  tlie  hands 
of  its  several  authors.  The  ascertainment  oi 
this  fact  is  a  very  satisfactory  result,  achieved 
by  a  degree  of  industry  and  an  amount  of 
learning  employed  on  the  suliject  since  tlie 
invention  of  printing,  such  as  perhaps  were 
never  brought  to  bear  on  any  other  province 
of  human  iinpiiry. 

This  is  not  a  work  in  which  to  set  forth 
the  history  of  the  original  text  of  the  Bible; 
but  there  are  yet  a  few  things  which  wo  con- 
sider necessary  for  the  Eiiglish  reader.  The 
Hebrew  penmen,  writing  from  right  to  left, 
ran  tln-ir  words  and  their  letters  all  together, 
using  divisions  neither  of  verses,  words, 
syllables,  nor  letters.  The  New  Testament 
autliors  also  wrote  without  any  of  these  divi« 
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sioos,  aittl  equally  without  points  or  accents. 
ThB  otvinmi*  into  ehnptfn  which  we  now 

have  are  asrribod  to  Canlinal  IIiip"  St. 
Caro,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  centiixy,  at 
Bttwlonft,  in  Spain ;      1«wr  alao  adopted 

his  divisions  for  the  Old  Testament.  Tt  is 
unknown  when  the  Old  Testament  was  first 
dhrtded  into  Tenes:  It  i0,4iow«vert  Ibond  in 

a  concordance  by  Rabbi  Nnthan  (1436— > 
144A)«  2^  division  of  the  New  Testament 
into  venu  h  the  work  of  the  learned  prin- 
ter, Robert  Stephens,  who  made  it  on  horse* 
back  durin^^  a  journey  from  Paris  to  Ljrons, 
in  1661.  ihe  pxeculion  corresponds  iu  no 
small  degree  with  \hv  ocoision. 

In  the  margin  of  the  Bible,  two  other  aids 
to  its  right  understanding  are  fonnd, —  L  di- 
wwitioH  of  translation;  II.  mRTfjinai  refer- 
eriffs.  These  diversities  of  translution  —  for 
ioiitauce, '  thanked'  is  appended  to  ' blessed' 
in  1  Kings  is.  66-- arv  to  be  referred  to  King 
James's  translators,  who  took  this  method  ot 
indicating  a  donbt  whether  they  had  sue* 
cseded  in  giving.  In  die  tezt»  ths  hsst  na- 
dering.  In  no  ft  w  in«tiinee8,  the  reading  of 
the  margin  is  preferable  to  the  reading  in  the 
text.  The  maaybitU  t^fiifenen  an  dUTexsmt  la 
diflert  nt  <  .litiuns  of  tbe  Knglish  Bible,  and 
owe  their  authority  exclusively  to  the  Tsloa 
whieh,  in  any  case,  they  i>osaefls  from  siding 
the  reader  iu  the  iiui>orUuil  tusk  of  comparing 
Scripture  with  Soripture,  in  order  to  enter 
more  ftdly  into  its  import,  and  lesm  iU  pro> 
per  application.  These  references  do  no  more 
than  give  the  opinion  of  the  editor  of  any  par* 
ticular  Bible  that  may  have  thcin,  as  to  what 
pSSSSges  bear  on  a  certain  subject,  and  vavft 
witli  a  view  to  its  elncidstion,  be  advantsgs- 
uiuily  consulted. 

Tilt  divisions,  distinctions,  and  potn ft,  which 
are  found  in  modem  Hebrew  and  Greek  eo- 

£ies,  ore  the  inventions  of  later  times,  and 
ave  no  force  to  bind  tbe  competent  theolo- 
gian. In  the  fl,"n)e  wsy,  the  division  into 
chapters  and  verses,  which  is  foiwd  in  oiur 
Engliah  BiUes,  Ae  heedings  of  the  ehsp- 
ters,  or  stmimaries  of  their  contents,  as  well 
sathe  ponctaation,  rest  on  no  higher  sanction 
than  fnst  of  tmiusiiired  men  ;  and  though, 
doubtless,  these  things  niiin-^trr  to  nnveni- 
ence  in  the  use  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  they 
have  done  mtieh  ham  in  pre-occupying  tbe 
mind,  hinderinfj  unprejudiced  impiiry,  ftnd 
causing  the  Sacred  Record  to  be  read  piece* 
neal,  by  bits  and  aorspst  and  so  to  be 
misunderstood  and  misftjudied.  The  titles 
prefixed  to  the  books,  the  epigraphs,  or  ex- 
planatory words  at  As  end,  are  not  to  bo 
regarded  as  having  proceeded  ihmi  dw  psus 
of  the  sacred  writers  themselves. 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tares,  and  the  deser^edly  high  estimation  in 
which  they  were  held,  cftiised  tmv.^hitiom  of 
them  to  be  made  from  tlie  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals.  Themoi^i  iiiuient  and  the  most 
valasble  Tcrsion  of  the  OldXeatsmsntis  ^in 


Greek,  denominated  '  ilie  Septuagint,'  whieh 
was  msde  some  Iww  hundied  yesss  hofcso 

Clirisf,  rhii  flyfur  tlii>  w^c  ofilji'  Alexandrian 
Jews.  Immediately  after  the  firm  settlement 
of  Christianity  in  the  wotU,  tnoshttSoM  oT 
tlie  Scriptnn  s  of  the  New  Testament  began 
to  t)e  made  in  different  laagnages.  Of  these 
trsnslations  tiie  oldest  Is  in  Syriac,  a  dialosC 
kindred  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Syriao  traa- 
elation,  termed  the  Peschiio,  was  in  use 
among  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  third 
oentury.  The  LaUm  version,  which  ia  callod 
'  the  Vulgate,'  is  of  considerable  value.  TTi<? 
Council  of  freut  (A.D.  1646—1503)  ordered 
a  revision  of  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  whieh 
is  used  and  regarded  in  t>if  Horaan  Catliolic 
church  its  of  equxU  autliority  widi  tlie  originals. 
The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  eeaseleea 
activity  of  the  Ktifrli"!!  KiMe  Hnciftv,  have 
been  the  chief  htmiau  causes  that  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  have  hesn  trsnslstsd  imo  all  As 
ehi^  languages  that  are  now  «p<'kf^ii  xhr- 
sarth.  The  preaent  English  version  itad  its 
origin  In  As  time  end  nadsr  tfas  ditsetioa  of 
Jamr<4  the  Fiini ;  for  the  eseeution  of  idiiah 
the  king  issned,  in  160ii  a  oonunisaion  ts 
flfty-jbnr  divines.  It  was  not»  bowevsr,  tfl 
1606  that  tlie  uoil;  w  i?  >w  ;^ui,  when  it  ^\U3 
foiud  that  death  had  reduced  the  trani»Iatun 
to  Ae  nnmhw  of  Ibrty-seven,  who  applied 
diligently  to  their  task  ;  and,  borrowing  aid 
from  previous  English  translations,  as  well  i 
as  from  oAer  somecs,  aeeomplislied  Aeir 
nndertaking,  and  sent  it  forth  from  the  press 
of  Robert  Barker  in  1 C 11 .  Since  that  p«>riod, 
Biblical  theology  has  made  such  progress  ai»  to 
havshecome  an  almost  new  science.  Thecom- 
mon  re  r  s i  on ,  ih  e  re  fo re.  h  B.s  1  on g  lM»en  regarded 
by  scholars  as  iuisufiicicnt ;  and  they  have,  in 
a  variety  of  ways,  ftimished  themsdvss  friA 
bettor  fiids  \hnn  it  can  afibrd.  As  yet,  how-  ' 
ever,  nothiug  has  been  done  to  revii**)  the 
EngliABihIsfDrgeiMraluse.  Consequently, 
nnmcrons  errors  are  allowed  to  circulate, 
which  are  accotmted  as  of  eqttal  sanctity  wiA 
«th0  pan  milk  of  As  word.'  8tiU  Ae  eom- 
mun  version,  Tinvin^r  >cc7t  carefnlly  made, 
may  in  general  be  haid  to  represent  the  mean- 
ing of  Ae  original.  At  the  sans  time,  it  is 

obvious  that  iu  a  work  which  is  above  two  cen- 
turies old,  and  was  written  in  the  veij  in- 
fancy of  modem  Aeology,  then  mast  he 

deviations  fnMU  the  ori><Inal,  or  imperfect 
renderings  of  its  import  and  force,  as  wdl 
as  srehaisms  of  language  and  dioQlete  wordsb 
which  ought  to  be  cdrrtcted  without  delay, 
in  order  tliat  the  Sacred  Record  may  appear 
to  the  English  reader  in  a  condition  as  near 
as  possible  to  that  in  which  it  is  pemsed  by 
the  well-skiUsd  stodent  of  As  divine  on* 
ginaJs. 

During  what  are  not iaapfiopdately  termed 

the  dark  npes,  the  Bible  wn«»  n  Pi-nlcil  or  a 
hidden  book.  ExibUug  only  lu  a  foreign 
toagae,  the  people  could  not  have  studied 
its  |MgBS|  efea  had  they  heen  admitted  to 
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behold  them.    The  translation  of  it  into  the 
vemacalAT  languages  was  expressly  forbid- 
den, in  tlie  belief  tliat  the  general  perusal  of 
it  woold  occasion  debate  and  error,  and  an- 
dormine  the  prevalent  ccclesiasticfd  supre- 
nuirr.    At  the  Council  of  Toulouse  (A.U. 
1229),  among  forty-five  canons  passed  for 
the  extinction  of  heresy,  and  the  re-eHtnb- 
IMiroent  of  peace,  one  involved  the  first 
eoart  of  inquisition,  and  another  ran  thus : — 
'We  also  forbid  the  laity  to  possess  any  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  TestHinent,  ex- 
cept perhaps  the  Psalter,  or  Breviary  for  tlie 
Divine  OfBces,  or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed 
Vif^n,  which  some,  out  of  devotion,  wish 
to  have  ;  bnt  having  any  of  these  books  Iraus- 
laled  into  the  vtilgiir  tongue  we  strictly  for- 
Md.*    In  face  of  this  prohibition,  and  of 
the  greatest  perils,  WirklifTe  undertook  to 
translate  the  Sacred  Volume,  whii-b  he  com- 
pleted in  the  year  13H0.    At  this  period, 
Wirkliffe's  translation  cotild  be  diffused  only 
by  tlie  laborious  process  of  transcription ; 
bnt  transcribed  it  was,  diligently,  botli  entire 
i        and  in  partn,  and  as  eagerly  read,    llin  mo- 
tive  for  making   the   translation  may  l»e 
gathered  trom  these  his  words  : — *  The  au- 
thority of  the  ITidy  Srriptures  infinitely  snr- 
p*sses  any  writing,  how  authentic  soever  it 
0117  appear,  because  the  authority  of  Jesus 
Christ  is  infinitely  above  tliat  of  all  man- 
kind.'   The  manuscripts  of  this  version  are 
still  numerous.    It  is  somewhat  surprising, 
that  only  the  portion  of  it  containing  the 
New  Testament  has  been  printed, after  having 
been  in  existence  nearly  five  hundred  years. 
The  great  reformer  had,  however,  performed 
a  task  for  which  he  could  not  be  forgiven. 
Hsran«d  during  life,  he  was,  alter  deatli, 
formally  condemned.    In  tlie  beginning  of 
dte  fifteenth  centnry.  a  council,  held  at  Con- 
stance, not  content  with  passing  sentence  on 
his  writings,  ordered  Wickliife's  bones  to  be 
dismterred  and  bnnit;  which  was  actually 
earried  into  effect  home  thirteen  years  aAer- 
wards,  by  the  peremptory  directions  of  Pope 
Martin  V.  the  a^hes  of  the  venerable  man 
being  thrown  into  the  Swift,  a  tributary  of 
the  Serem.    This  disgraceful  bigotry,  and 
the  burning,  by  tlie  same  authority,  of  John 
Hubs  (1415)  and  of  Jerome  of  I»rague  ( UIO), 
together  with  a  course  of  similar  violence, 
prepared  men's  minds  for  the  more  successful, 
but  not  more  laudable,  efforts  made  in  the 
dawn  of  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  put 
the  Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Printing  was  discovered.    Gutenberg  (bom 
hi  Mentz,  in  1400)  invi-nted  moveable  ty|)es  ; 
and,  being  aided  witli  money  by  John  Fust, 
a  goldsmilli  of  lliul  city,  he  publit<hod,  Ix' 
tween  the  years  M.'>0  nnd  U.j.'i,  the  Latin 
Bible,  —  an  event  whicii  is  among  the  most 
important  in  hnniiin  history.    This  bof>k 
formed  tlie  first  importan'  .-]iocimen  of  prijit- 
ing  with  metal  types.    The  earliest  homage 
of  the  press  was  paid  to  the  Sacred  Voluni". 


and  fully  has  tlie  honour  been  returned  by 
the  activity  of  mind  and  diffusion  of  books  to 
which  the  study  of  Ihu  Bible  has  chiefly  given 
occasion.  This  work  of  l'2H2  pages,  finely 
executed,  — a  most  laborious  proce(>8,  involv- 
ing no  small  amount  of  mental,  manual,  and 
mechanical  labour,  —  had  been  accomplibhed 
no  one,  save  the  artists  themselves,  knew 
how.  I'rinting,  however,  once  discovered, 
was  enthusiastically  hailed,  and  it  made  rapid 
progress.  In  147U,  twelve  other  works  had 
issued  from  tlie  press ;  among  which  was  the 
first  printed  commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
namely,  'Poslils'  or  Notes  of  Nicholas  de 
Lyra. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  great  effort 
which  rescued  tlic  Bible  from  the  hands  of 
ignorance  and  prejudice  in  which  it  had  long 
been  held,  it  was  usual  to  chain  a  copy  of  it  to 
tlie  pillars  and  other  ])arts  of  churches.  This 
custom,  which  shows  how  rare  the  Bible  then 
was,  and  how  much  it  was  sought  after,  may 
be  considere«l  also  as  an  euiMem  of  llia 
bondage  in  which  it  had  for  centuries  lain. 


THB  BIBLB  CHAIMBD. 

Great  events,  however,  were  to  mark  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteentli  century,  in- 
auspicious though  tlic  period  seemed  to  be 
for  the  da>Tning,  in  Kngland  at  least,  of 
new  light.   The  honoured  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  Providence  for  making  tiiv  Scrip- 
tures accessible  to  Englishmen  was  William 
Tyndale,  bom  in  the  year  14^4,  5,  or  G. 
within  the  Imndred  of  Berkelev,  in  Glouces 
tershire.    Tyndale  was  brought  up  at  Oxfonl, 
where  he  gained  great  distinction.  While  still 
at  tlie  University,  he  gave  lectures  privately 
on  the  Scriptures.   Retiring  home,  ho  began 
to  make  preparations  for  his  great  work 
The  corruptions  of  the  times  had  much 
weight  with  him,  in  undertaking  his  impor- 
tant task.    '  A  thousand  books '  —  says  he  — 
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'had  tiiey  lerer  (rather)  U>  be  put  forth 
telnet  tlif  ir  abomiHAble  doings  uiddoetriB*, 
wtOk  UiHt  tlio  Si-ripture  sliuultl  como  to  lirht. 
For  M  long  as  they  may  keep  that  duwu, 
di^  will  to  datei  dw  ri|^  v^r  widi  ttw 
miet  of  their  sophistry,  and  so  tanpir  :n, 
libat  either  rebuke  or  despise  their  aboiutua- 
tions,  with  argmnents  of  philosophy  tad  with 
w  r  lly  5imUitiide<«,  and  appiin-nt  rt-osons 
of  uatural  wisdom  j  and  with  wresting  tha 
SeriptiUM  unto  tiieir  own  purpose,  cImb  oon- 
trary  unto  the  proce^^s.  ordt-r,  and  meaning  of 
the  text ;  and  sq  delude  thera  in  descanting 
upon  it  with  allegories,  and  amaze  them,  ex- 
pounding it  in  many  senses,  before  the  nn> 
learned  lay  people  (when  it  hath  but  one 
simple  literal  sense,  whose  light  tlie  owls 
cannot  abide),  that  though  thou  feel  in  thine 
heart  and  art  mre  that  ull  is  false  tliat  they 
say,  yet  couhlst  Uioti  not  solve  their  snb* 
til*  fiddles.    Whicli  thinf  mvftA  bo  to 
translate  the  ^t\T  Teitam^nt.     Bem-jie  I 
bad  perceived  by  experience,  how  that  it  was 
impoMiUo  to  establish  Iho      peoplo  hi  ony 
truth,  except  the  Scripture  were  plainly  laid 
before  their  eyas  in  their  mother-tongue,  that 
fhoy  might  see  Che  proeeat,  oftov  and  in««k- 
ing  of  Iho  text.'   Tynilale'n  zeal  lirnnp-ht  )iim 
trouble.    Ho  was  taken  before  the  chancel- 
lor of  the  diooMO,  *who  dirsalenad  mo  grio* 
Yously  and  reviled  nu-,  and  rated  nic  as  th  niph 
I  had  beeu  a  dog.'  Ills  efforts,  however,  were 
not  to  ho  repmned.  *I  doiy  die  Pope,' 
said  he  tn  a  re])utedly  learned  divine ;  'and  if 
God  spare  niy  life,  ere  many  years  I  will 
omise  a  hoy  tliat  driveth  the  plough  to  know 
more  of  the  Scripture  than  you  do.'  Find- 
ing it  unsafe  to  remain  any  longer  in  Olon- 
cestershire,  Tyudale  repaired  to  Loudon, 
hoping  to  find  in  Toaslikl,  its  recently  con- 
secrated I'ishop.  n  patron  and  helper  in 
his  sell  iiiipoHeii  task  of  translating  tlie  Scrip- 
tnrta.  1 1  e  soon,  howenrp  modo  ttiodiicovery, 
*not  only  that  there  was  no  room  in  my 
Lord  of  London's  palace  to  translate  the 
Now  Toatanont,  bnt  also  that  lh«i«  waa  no 

'ji)nr»'  to  do  It  in  all  Enpl«!iil  '  If-,  in  con- 
aequence,  repaired  to  the  Continent,  fie- 
maiiiiiig  ooma  tina  in  Hanharg,  ha  acrivad 
at  Cologne,  on  the  ELiue,  in  April  or  May, 
aoeompamod  by  bis  amapuenaia,  Wil- 
liam Boyt.  Ho  oonunanead  hia  laboon  hf 
roinmitting  to  tlie  press  li  is  New  Testament, 
in  the  form  of  a  quarto  volume.  The  print- 
ers, however,  bad  only  proceeded  as  far  as 
the  tenth. sheet,  or  latter  K,  when,  an  alarm 
Imng  raised,  the  work  was  interdicted.  Tyn- 
dale  and  lloye  secured  the  sheets  printed  oil* ; 
and,  sailing  up  the  Bhine  to  Worms,  they  pro- 
ceeded with  tlieir  undertaking,  where  he  pot 
forth  two  editions  of  the  New  iestament, 
printtd  probably  hf  Beter  Schbffer,  and 
firforc  the  end  of  the  year  1525,  one  in  octavo, 
the  other  iu  quarto.  See  '  The  Annals  of  the 
EngUib  Bible,'  by  C.  Anderson,  2  vols.  Sfo. 
Iiond«k,i84».  HmaiathaorigiBofa&lfaoao 


miliujus  of  English  SoripCures  which  are  now 
boinf  laad  in  ao  vamj  di&niU  and  diacant 

ports  of  the  plob.-'.  Thr  quarto  edition  with 
*  glosses  and  prefaoes '  having  arrived  in  £09- 
laikd,  waa  ftirUiwidi  mat  wtth  pniaeiiptiott, 
and  that  bv  no  less  an  anthority  than  that  of 
Ueniy  VJIL  himseU;  with  Woisey's  foU  eon- 
angnnao,ifnochiaadtiea.  Anotbar  trial  wn^ 
however,  to  be  made  — would  England  receive 
tba  Sanred  Volume  without  note  or  oomment  t 
This  waa  pnt  to  iamia  by  tha  f^paaianea  af 
TjTidale's  octavo  edition,  which,  notwith- 
standing warnings  given  to  persons  in  this 
country,  arrived  here  in  January,  ld:20. 
The  ecclesiastical  authorities  immediaialf 
took  alarm.  Cuthbert  Tnnstal,  '  by  the  p^r- 
miasion  of  God,  Bishop  of  Londuu,'  issued 
bis  injunction ;  wfalab  ia  loo  oaioQa  not  to 

be  given  entire  :— 

'By  tiie  duty  of  our  pastoral  office,  we  ar« 
hovMl  diligently,  widi  all  oar  iMiwar,  to  fi)iw> 
aee,  provide  for,  root  out,  snd  put  nwsv,  nil 
those  things  which  seem  to  tend  to  the  peril 
and  dangor  of  our  subjects,  and  speoially  tba 
destruction  of  tbeir  botiIr  !  Wherefore,  wo 
having  understanding,  by  the  report  of  di vara 
andiUapoaoM,  and  alaoby  Aiaaviteita|»- 

naaiance  of  thf  mattrr,  that  mnny  cliiliirrn  r,r 
iBhiliKy,  maintainers  of  Luther's  sect,  blinded 
tihioni^  ejtlWMia  wisihsdnaaa,  wandctiny  tnuk 
the  way  of  tnith  and  the  catholic  faith,  craft- 
ily have  translated  the  New  Testament  into 
our  English  tongue,  intermingling  theiawUh 
many  heretical  articles  and  erroneous  opi- 
nions, pernicious  and  offensive,  sedocing  tba 
simple  people ;  attempting,  by  their  wicked 
and  perverse  interprctationSf  to  profanafio 
the  njojesty  of  Uie  Scripture,  which  hitherto 
hath  remained  undetiled;  and  craftily  to  abuse 
tiM  most  Hofy  Word  of  Ood,  and  the  tnta 
sense  of  tlir  «nme ;  of  which  translation  thera 
are  many  books  imprinted,  some  with  gloasea 
and  ioua  wiflioat ;  containing  in  Bul- 
lish tongue  that  pf»stiferona  and  mrjit  pf»r- 
nioioiu  poison,  dispersed  tbzonghout  ail  our 
dieaaaa,  in  great  nnaibflr;  whiah  traly,  with. 

out  it  '^n'  F-]i>*'i-'<lilv  forrprrn,  Trithrtut  dotibt 
will  contaminate  and  infect  the  tlock  cora- 
nitted  onto  na,  widi  moat  daadly  poison  and 
heresy,  to  tJie  grievous  peril  and  daiiper  of 
tb«  awila  committed  to  our  charge,  and  the 
oibnoa  of  God'i  Divhia  ICi^aaty  •  Wharafera 
we,  Cuthbert,  the  bishop  aforesaid,  priuvonsly 
sorrowing  for  the  premises,  wdling  to  with- 
stand the  craft  and  subtlety  of  tba  aneicnt 
enemy  and  his  ministers,  which  seek  the  de- 
stniction  of  my  flock,  and  with  a  diligent  care 
to  take  heed  unto  the  flock  committed  to  my 
charge,  desiring  to  find  apeedy  remedies  te 
the  premises,  do  charge  yon  jointly  and 
veraUy  (the  archdvaTiR),  and  by  virtue  o( 
your  obadianeabatraitly  ei\iofaft  and  awMMnmid 

you,  that,  by  OTtr  autlioritv,  yon  wsni,  or 
cause  to  be  warned,  all  anri  smgular,  as  well 
axaoipl  aa  not  axempt,  dweUing  within  yo«r 
aniidiNuaMjaa,  Uiat  wiihia  tbirtf  daya'apaea. 
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iriiWIBf  m  days  ikall  b«  for  the  flrat,  t«i 

fur  thf  B<»rnnd,  and  ten  for  the  tiiird  peremp- 
tory term,  under  pain  uf  excommunication, 
tad  inewinf  the  smpieioa  of  hnmtf,  dMf 
do  bring  in,  and  really  delirer  uiito  our 
Vicar-Oeneral  (Oeofirey  Wharton),  all  and 
itegriar  wMh  booka  M  MAlaio  tfw  Irtatfat- 
tian  of  the  New  Testament  in  iho  English 
tOBfoe ;  and  that  you  do  certify  us,  or  our 
nii  aimiMimij.  widda  isro  nontha  allar 
the  day  of  the  date  of  these  presents,  duly, 
persouallj,  or  by  your  letters,  together  with 
Uiese  p  resenta  «nder  your  seals,  what  yon  hava 
done  in  the  premises,  under  pain  of  con- 
lempL  Giren  under  our  seal,  the  four  and 
twentieth  day  of  October,  A.D.  1520,  in  the 
AM  yaar  of  oar  eoneecration/ 

Kleren  days  afterwards, '  a  mandate '  in 
ne&rlj  the  same  terms  was  given  out  by  War* 
ham,'  arehbiahop  of  Oanlerbnry.  A  dtird 
edition,  however,  was  printed  at  Antwerp, 
aad,  in  spite  of  persevering  and  harsh  efforts 
Mi«  ai  kome  and  abroad,  tfM  Ncnr  Tatla* 
ment,  thus  rendered  into  onr  mother-tnn(?ne, 
s^aad  rapi^  and  extensively  in  the  nation. 
Mwaufcila  l^ndala  waa  pfooaadiof  In  a  f»* 
reipn  land  with  the  task  of  translating  the 
Old  Testament  This  work  came  into  £ng- 
laMl  piaaanasiL  CtoiMala  was  ftrat  imporlad, 
then  Douf<>ronomy.  The  PrntBt'^ur-h  was 
aooo  in  eiiculation  in  this  cotmtiy.  Tha 
etegy  tiart  more  than  sfrer  roasad.  Tha 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  spenkin?  of  the  readers* 
and  disseminators  of  the  Scripture  b,  after 
aonplainuig  of  his  want  of  abili^  to  pat 
dMOa  donrn,  added  —  'If  tliey  eontinaa  any 
time,  I  think  they  shall  nndo  us  all.'  In- 
daed  the  chief  authorities  of  the  realm  in- 
cluded the  New  Testament  ia  Baglitih,  in  a 
list  of  twelve  books,  ■which  were  thus  de- 
nounced—  'Detest  tlieru,  abhor  tlieni,  keep 
Ikam  not  in  your  hands,  deliver  them  to  your 
ai^ariors ;  and  if,  by  reading  of  them  hereto* 
§at9,  any  thing  remains  in  your  breast  of 
Ihat  taadifaiff  aidMif  ftngai  it,  or,  by  infomai* 
tion  of  the  truth,  expel  it.  Thin  yon  ought 
to  do;  and  baing  obstinate,  the  prelates  of  the 
alnmh  oof^  toaonpel  you,  and  your  prinoa 
tn  punish  aufl  corrpci  yon.'  One  buminj?  of 
books  had  already  taken  place.  A  second 
aaaroeanmd.  Tonalal  had  purposely  bought 
up  all  tho  Now  Testaments  hf  couhl  j^rocure, 
which  he  caused  to  be  brought  into  8t. 
BnlTa  aknieta  yard,  aad  iktn  eonsomed  with 
§n,  bn  May,  IftSO.  This  destruction,  how- 
ever, *  had '  —  aays  Btimet  — '  such  an  hatO' 
fni  appearanoa  io  it,  being  generally  called 
a  Immiiig  of  die  word  of  God,  that  people 
from  thence  eonelnded  there  must  be  a  visi- 
ble contrariety  between  that  book,  and  the 
doetrines  of  diose  who  handled  it ;  by  ivhieh 
both  their  prejudice  against  the  clergy,  and 
their  desire  of  readiug  the  New  Testament, 
waa  inaiaaaed.'  All  this  time  die  work  of 
printing  w^nt  forward  on   the  continent, 

which  was  followed  by  ample  importations 
»« 


into  this  island.   Tyadala  alao  was  prosaan- 

ting  l  is  task  amid  difficulties,  discourage- 
meuts,  and  dangers.  The  peril,  indeed,  now 
haaana  mora  alaYmtog«    Ufc  waa  at  ataka. 

Frytb,  a  fellotv-work.  r  with  Tyndale,  had 
been  committed  to  the  Tower.  Being  required 
ID  vaeaitt  and  daalat,  ha  aohly  replied,— 
'Grant  that  tlie  wonl  uf  God,  Imatathatext 
of  Scripture,  may  go  abroad  in  onr  English 
tongue,  and  my  brofhar  William  Tyndale  and 
I  hiire  (tone,  and  will  promise  you  to  writa 
no  more.  If  yon  will  not  grant  thin,  then  • 
will  we  ba  doing  while  we  Lave  breath.' 
Fryth  shortly  alter  waa  put  to  death.  San- 
tencc  being  passed,  he  wns  handed  over  to 
the  civil  authorities,  who  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  ha^i  his  neck  made  fast  to  a  post 
with  a  collar  of  iron,  so  that  he  conlil  neither 
stand  upright  nor  stoop  down.  After  having 
baaa  fc^  in  this  condition  for  several  dlqra, 
he  was  at  length,  on  the  4ih  June,  1583, 
brought  together  with  a  fellow-martyr,  An- 
drew Hewett,  into  Smithflald  and  humed. 
One  Dr.  Cooke,  being  present,  admonished 
the  people  that  they  sbould  iu  no  wise  pray 
for  them  any  mora  than  thay  would  Ibr  a 
dog.  At  these  words,  Fnth  sincerely  en- 
treated the  Lord  to  forgive  him.  This  was  a 
heavy  Uow  for  Tyndale.  Tet  did  ha  attU 
continue  his  pious  labours;  and  the  politi- 
cal horiaon  began  to  wear  a  less  gloomy 
appaaraaea.  Xing  Henry,  in  the  pursuit  of 
hin  unlawful  desires,  broke  with  Rome.  Anne 
Boleyn  was  friendly  to  tha  eause  of  the  re- 
formers. A  letter  written  by  her  is  extant, 
in  which  she  affords  direct  patronage  to 
'  Richard  Herman,  merchant  and  citizen  of 
Antwerp,'  who  '  had  been  expelled  from  his 
freedom  for  nothing  else  biltoilly  for  that  he, 
still  like  a  good  Christian  man,  did  both 
with  his  goods  and  policy,  to  his  great  hurt 
and  hinderance  in  tliis  world,  help  to  the 
aetting-fortli  of  the  New  Testament  in  Kng 
liah.'  It  was  fit  tliat  the  very  book  which 
had  haan  vilifled,  trampled  on,  and  Iranied 
by  the  king,  Wolsey,  Warham,  and  Tunstal; 
which  had  been  fastened  in  deriniou  by  Sir 
Thomaa  Mora  to  the  garmenta  of  Tyndala'a 
hrnther,  or  t?if  men  who  were  then  marched 
to  the  spot  where  they  must  cast  it  into  the 
flamea,  ehonld  at  laat  meet  wldi  aome  audi 
notice  fts  this  in  the  very  court  of  the  mling 
monarch.  The  translator  himself  was  never 
to  aeC  his  foot  again  on  English  ground;  but 
imder  Providence  the  divine  cause  for  which 
he  laboured  was  on  Uie  eve  of  a  triumph, 
among  the  most  signal  in  the  history  of 
human  kind. 

This  token  of  regard  on  the  ])(\rt  of  Queen 
Anne  was  not  unfcU  by  Tyndale.  ile  rcceiv. 
ed  the  glad  tidings  In  MlBeiantttnie  for  him 
to  lay  down  at  the  press,  one  copy  of  his 
corrected  New  Testament,  in  vellum.  Beau- 
tifully  printed,  with  lUnmlnatious,  it  was 
bound  in  blue  morocco;  and  the  queen's 
name  in  lar^e  red  letters,  cii^uallv  divided, 
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was  placed  ou  Uie  fore  edges  of  the  top,  side 
mid  llOttom  mKr)<;ins :  thus  on  the  top, 
Annn  ;  on  tiic  riglil  iniirgiu,  Rcgina  ;  and  f>u 
ikt  boiUim,  Aiujlia  —  Auuf  Queen  of  Ktig- 
Itnd.  The  clergy  were  not  left  witlunit 
regonrce.  On  die  IHtli  Dt'ccml)or.  l  tlie 
Convocation  resolved  tliat  Crauiuer  should 
ia  fliair  name  entreat  his  tnajesty  the  king 
to  •  comuiuiKl  t'l  r  nil  lii^s  snhject^  in  whose 
posaessiou  any  bookd  of  suspected  doctrine 
wete,  eapeoially  ia  the  TOlfpir  tongne,  im- 
printt\l  beyon'l  or  on  this  side  the  -^oa,  slmnM 
be  warned  within  three  months  to  briiig 
them  in,  vnder  oeitain  pain,  to  tie  limited 
by  hiiu;  niul  that  moreover  his  Maj' -tv 
woiUd  vouchsafe  (o  deeiee  that  the  Scriptures 
thouM  lie  tnuulated  into  the  vulgar  tongue 
bj  lomo  honest  and  learned  men,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  king.'  Uow  far  the  latter 
request  was  sincere,  or  meant  merely  to  goin 
time,  mi  are  unable  to  determine.  But  if 
there  were  craft  in  it,  the  day  for  craft,  aa 
Wi  ll  aa  for  violence,  was  now  nearly  pasL 
Yet  was  Satan  again  for  a  brief  period  un> 
loosed.  Imprisonment  nnd  death  awaited 
Tyudole  himself,  who  thus  was  admitted  to 
have  a  fellowship  in  his  great  Master's  sufTer- 
itip3.  On  Friilay  the  Oih  of  October,  1536, 
and  while  copies  of  his  translations  were 
pouring  into  hto  native  land,  Tyndale  was 
led  forf!)  to  hr  put  tn  f^p.ah.  Hnving  reached 
the  fatal  spot,  tliti  uohle  martyr  was  fas- 
tened to  the  olahe;  ii|»on  uliiek,  eiyingwiili 
a  fervent  zeal  an!  n  loud  voice  —  'Lord! 
open  the  eyes  of  the  Kiug  of  England'  — he 
waa  flrat  atrangled,  and  then  hii  body  waa 
oonfiuned  to  u.-jiies. 

'  Ills  blood  was  shed 
la  eonllnnation  of  the  ooblest  claim,  — 
Oar  claim  to  feed  upon  immortal  truth. 
To  walk  wttti  Qod,  to  be  diviiMlv  ftee^ 
To  aoar  and  to  aatldpate  the  skujs.' 

Thp  rost  nt  which  the  Bible  was  obtained  for 
England  cannot  be  estimated,  unless  the 
feeder  knowe  aomenfaat  of  the  private  eha* 

meter  of  Tyudalc;  and  we  therefore  subjoin 
the  simply  beautiful  character  which  the  old 
martyvologiat  Jolm  Pose  has  drawn  of  him  t 
'  lie  was  a  roan  very  frug^al  ond  spiire  of  body, 
a  great  atadent  and  earnest  Uhourer  in  the 
eetting-forth  of  the  Seriptaree  of  God.  Ho 
reserved  or  hallowed  to  himself  two  days  in 
the  week,  which  he  named  his  pasUmet 
Monday  and  Satni^ay.  OnMondaf  lieTiaited 
all  surh  poor  men  and  women  us  were  fled 
out  of  England,  by  reason  of  persecution, 
into  Antwerp ;  nnd  these,  onoe  well  under- 
standing tlieir  good  exercises  and  qiuilities, 
he  did  very  liberally  comfort  and  relieve ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  provided  for  sick  and 
dfaeased  persons.  On  the  Sataxdaytlie  walked 
youud  nbnirt  fho  town,  seeking  every  cor- 
ner and  holt*  where  he  suspected  any  puur 

fenon  to  dwell ;  and  when  he  found  any  to 
*•  Tvcll  oeetipied,  and  yet  overburdened  with 
children,  or  else  were  a^cd  and  weak,  thi^e 


also  he  peutifully  relieved,  and  diua  be  epent 

his  two  duTM  of  pastime,  as  he  called  them ; 
and  truly  his  alms  were  very  large,  and  ao 
they  might  wiAl  be ;  for  hie  exhibition  that 
he  had  yearly  of  the  EngUiA  morchant;^  at 
Antwerp,  when  living  there,  was  considerable, 
and  that  for  the  most  part  he  bestowed  upon 
the  poor*  The  rest  of  the  days  of  the  week 
he  pfnve  wholly  to  his  book,  wherein  h© 
most  iUligeutly  travaUixl.  When  the  Sunday 
came,  then  went  he  to  some  one  manhanfu 
chamber  or  other,  whither  came  many  other 
merchants,  ttcid  unto  them  would  he  read 
rane  one  parcel  of  Sor^^ure;  Hm  wUdi 
proceeded  so  firuitftilly,  sweetly,  nnd  R-ently 
from  him,  much  like  to  the  writing  of  John 
tbe  ETangdiat,  diat  it  waa  a  beeTenly  com* 
fort  and  joy  to  xlie  ftiidienee  to  hrnr  Iiiin  read 
the  Scriptures ;  likewise  after  dinner  he  spent 
an  Innir  in  the  tame  nuumer.  Ho  wan  • 
man  without  any  spot  or  blemish  of  rancour 
or  maUce,  full  of  mercy  and  eompaaaioa.  ao 
Oat  no  man  living  waa  able  to  repnm  him 
of  any  sin  or  crime ;  although  his  ri^teooa- 
ness  and  juatiheation  depended  not  there- 
upon beibre  Ood,  bat  only  upon  the  blood  of 
Christ,  and  his  faith  in  the  !*ume.  In  thta 
faith  he  died,  with  constancy,  at  Vilvorde 
(between  Medilln  and  Bmssels),  and  now 
resteth  with  the  glorious  company  of  Christ'a 
martyrs,  blessedly  in  the  Lord.  And  tliua 
much  of  the  life  and  story  of  the  true  ser-  j 
vant  and  martyr  of  Qod,  miUam  Tyndale^ 
who,  for  hi?  nofuble  pnin«  and  trnvnil,  may 
well  he  called  die  apostle  of  Kuglaud,  in  tlus 
our  latter  age.' 

The  details  into  which  ve  Imve  gone,  re- 
specting the  earliest  efforts  lur  putting  the 
Sacred  Voltune  into  tho  iHoda  of  Ei^liaiuncn 
in  their  native  tongue,  compel  ns  to  be  brief 
in  regard  to  subsequent  translations.    In  ' 
IftSO,  Coverdole  had  completely  ftaiahod  • 
trnn?]ation  of  the  entire  Bible.     The  title  of 
his  work  ahowa  its  nature,  — '  BibUa^  the  Bi>> 
blOfthatia,  tlio  Holy  Scripture  of  IheOlde  and 
New  Testament,  ftiiilifully  i\u(\  frilly  Lrana- 
lated  oat  of  Douche  and  Latyu  ijtto  Eugliaha^ 
MDXXXV.*    Tbia  Bible  waa  reprinted  la 
1537,  by  JftmeH  Nyeolson,  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  Southwork.   The  title  bears  that 
this  was  •aerforth  with  tbe  Kynge'a  ami 
graciuu>>1!eense.'    In  1530  uppeorcd  auodMt 
Bible,  which  had  be  on  commenced  in  Pari% 
anatt^ed  l^nom  the  flames  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  was  finished  in  London  by  April  of  that 
year ;  this  is  its  title :  '  The  Dyble  in  English, 
that  is  to  saye,  the  content  of  all  the  Holy 
Scripture,  bothe  of  the  Olde  and  N«we  Taata- 
ment,  truly  trntifthUed  nfler  the  veryte  of  the 
llwLme  mud  Greeke  textes  by  tiie  dylygent 
ttadyc  of  diverse  excelleat  teamed  men,  ex* 
pert  in  the  forsiiyde  toti</i!*"<     Printed  by 
liyelijird  Gruftou  and  IMwani  Wiiitdiuroh; 
cum  pr'wiUgio  ad  imprimendum  wlunu*  Tbia 
volume  Henry  VIII.  sanctioned — hisrees'on'i 
ore  thus  osiugncd ;  — '  jbeiug  deaiioua  to  have 
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our  people  at  times  convenient  gi%'e  tbem* 
MlTee  to  the  attaining  the  knowledge  of  OotTa 
wmrd,  whereby  they  will  the  better  honour 
him,  and  abio  do  their  duty  better  to  us,  le- 
ing  their  Prince  and  Sovereign  Lord,  and 
OMMidaiiig  ttitt  as  this  our  zeal  and  desire 
cannot  by  any  mean  take  so  j^ood  r  ffcrt,  ns 
by  the  parting  to  them  the  free  juid  liberal 
use  of  dw  Bible  in  our  <nm  maternal  Eng- 
plish  t'>n£f)K'.'  At  the  sanip  time  tlu'  monarch 
dtfclaied  it  to  be  necessary  that  one  traui>la* 
Ikm  onlyihonld  be  in  use ;  to  secure  whieh, 
1m  l^iK>intfd  'the  Lord  CroinwoU'  romniis- 
aaoBar,  to  prevent,  daring  the  space  of  live 
yMn^  a"T  penoB  not  deputed  bj  lun  to 
print  the  Bibirt  in  the  F!K'b".s!i  tnng^ue.  The 
|»rogreas  of  the  cause  of  the  iiible  was  now 
nsfAL  In  1510»  Cranmer  issued  a  splen- 
did iolio  edition.  Two  others  appeared  the 
9tmB  jear;  another  in  makiug  the 

flfUk  of  diat  siM  completed  in  less  <han 
two  years.  On  die  OUl  of  May,  l'^41,  'a 
proclamation  by  the  Kmg^s  Miyeaty '  was  is- 
soed,  idiiohf  after  referring  to  the  former 
injtinctiona,goeson: '  Notwithstanding  many 
towns  and  parishes  have  neglected  their  du- 
liei*  —  whereof  his  Highness  manrellcth  not 
a  lit  tie — and  minding  tlic  former  graoioQS 
injinii'ti. >!!»»,  <!oth  etraitly  chfirj^e  and  com- 
mand tiittt  llie  curates  and  parishioners  of 
every  town  and  parish  not  having  already 
provided,  nhall.  on  tliis  side  of  the  Feast  <)f 
All  Suuts  (Nov.  1)  next  coming,  buy  and 
provide  BiUas  of  dia  largest  volume,  and 
cause  the  same  to  be  set  up  and  fixed  in 
eveiT  of  the  said  pariah  churches,  there  to  be 
wed  ooeording  to  the  fmner  iqjoaetions— 
on  pain  that  the  (^:r:ilo  niicl  inhabitants  of 
the  parish  or  town  shall  forfeit  to  the  king 
forty  shillings  (equsl  to  tiiirty  pmmds),  for 
I'verr  month  after  tlie  8ai<l  feast,  that  they 
lack  or  want  tlie  said  Bible.'  Six  Bibles 
were  also  set  np  in  St^ml'sfBrpnUiexead- 
iug.  The  people  canu;  instantly  and  «nt* 
rally  to  hear  the  Scriptures  read.  Snell  as 
conld  read  with  a  clear  voice  often  had  great 
numbers  round  them.  Many  carried  their 
children  to  St.  Paul's  to  hear.  The  brief 
reign  of  Edward  was  auspicious  for  the  dif- 
ftisSeii  of  the  English  Bible.  Of  forty-thiee 
priiitets  that  were  then  at  work,  tliirty-one, 
and  these  the  moi.t  respectable,  were  engaged 
in  either  printing  or  puWishing  die  Saered 
Scriptures.  With  Mary  came  a  season  of 
darluiess.  Only  a  few  days  after  passing 
ftesti  die  Tower  to  her  palace»  ahe  issiied  her 
•  iiihil  iiioii  *  ni^tiinst  preaching,  reading,  or 
teaching  Scriptures  in  the  churches,  and 
printing  any  boohs.  AnMOf  the  fHiends  of 
liphl  wlioin  she  restrained  was  John  Poprrs 
tiitu  Matthew,  the  editor  of  the  Bible  re- 
lefved  hf  Benry,  in  158T;  who  was  offdered 
to  keep  himself  williin  hi^  own  hnn<;c,  nnd 
to  bsive  i|o.iM9nuDQnicatiou  with  any  persons, 
esoept  fhMtt  of  his  own  family.  Ilight  to 
iJse  Continent  beraine  a  gencnd  resource  with 
church  reivrmers.    Tiic  stream  was  now 


turned  —  the  Scriptures  had  flowed  ft-om  the 
Continent  into  England,  now  tlicy  were  to 
flow  from  England  to  die  Continent.  Yet 
the  evil  was  not  nnueeonipanieil  with  good; 
for  it  led  not  only  tu  the  careful  study,  but 
to  tlic  diligent  revision  and  great  improve^ 
inent,  of  the  English  versions.  Bogcrs, 
however,  was  brought  to  the  stake.  Miles 
Coverdale,  hi.s  coadjutor,  w  as  saved  from  de« 
traction,  niuiuly  by  llie  good  offices  of  the 
king  of  Denmark,  in  whose  dominions  he 
found  a  rsAige.  Hooper  was  eommitted  to 
the  flames  at  Gloucester.  Latimer,  Ridley, 
and  Cranmer,  perislied.  Persecution  raged 
on  all  sides.  The  elergy  of  tlie  provhiee  of 
Canterbiury  addressed  tliese  wnnls  to  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation :  *  We  do  hum> 
bly  pray  that  aD  suspect  trsnslatifnis  of  the 
old  and  New  Testament  may  bo  destroyed 
and  burned  tliroughout  this  realm.'  Three 
aetoal  burn  ing^  of  die  Serlpttves  fimn  a  part 
of  the  history  of  Mary  's  reign.  Every  means, 
however,  was  taken  bv  the  people  to  preserve 
the  Saered  Votome  in  their  hsnda ;  it  was  read 
in  the  dead  of  night;  it  was  concealed  under 
the  bed,  in  hay-lofts,  or  In  out-bouses.  A  gen- 
tleman,  named  Underiiill,hadawall  construo- 
ted  in  his  chamber,  so  m  to  conceal  his  books; 
thus  preserving  them  against  better  times. 

*  Fierce,  wliiskcr'd  guards  tliat  volnine  soogbt  la 
vain, 

b  J  stealth  and  hid  with  SBzloas  petal : 
Wbtis  all  siwnd  wss  ndserv  sad  gloom, 
This  diow^d  tiM  bovBdtoss  tote  M9«iid  the  tooih  i 
WntAtrtm  the  venal  pifest— the  feudal  rod. 
It  led  the  saflreror'a  weary  steps  to  God ; 
And  when  his  painful  eonrse  on  earth  was  run, 
Thi%  bis  elikr  wislthi  dsMsndsd  to  Us  son.' 

The  New  Testament  was  eren  imported 
into  England,  and  in  a  revised  form.  The 
hoo\  is  a  very  beantifal  one,  and  now  of  raio 

occurrence,  printed  with  a  silver  tjpo*  «nd 
on  the  best  paper ;  by  far  the  best  lendering 
of  die  seoond  text  that  had  been  made, 

'  diligently  revised  by  the  most  approved 
Greek  examples  and  conference  of  transla- 
tions in  other  tongues.'  It  is  the  first  En- 
glish New  Testament  divided  into  verses,  and 
formed  on  important  step  to  the  revisionof  tlio 
whole  Bible.  It  is  termed  by  one  who  Kuilercd 
for  having  it  hi  his  p<isse8sion,  '  r  New  Tes- 
tament of  Geiii'va;'  and  was  probably  trans- 
lated after  Tyudule's,  by  William  Wiiitting- 
ham,  an  exile  on  account  of  bis  religions 
opinions,  who  married  a  si^^tf-r  of  the  famous 
John  Calvin.  It  appeared  at  Geneva  in  the 
year  1&57.  About  the  ssme  time,  and  during 
the  last  year  of  Mary's  sway,  Whittingham 
and  other  banished  confessors  were  engaged 
OB  a  revision  of  the  entire  BiUe,  whieh  was 
ptiblishcd  in  IfifiO,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Geneva  Bible.  Thus  even  persecution, 
espatriatioo,  and  deadi*  were  ovei^raled  by 
Divine  Provi.let:ce  fiir  the  Ikurdtennoe  of 
Scriptural  truth. 

With  Elisabeth  a  new  era  oonuneneed. 
Releasing  persons  who  were  in  prison  on 
account  of  religion,  she  issued  a  command 
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la  1066»  orderin^^  the  pftrishcs,  at  t}i*:ir  <^wn 
ooHy  to  provide,  wiUuu  three  mouUiit,  '  una 
tNtok  «f  the  «boI«  Bitde  of  the  largott  toJuom 
in  English  ;  nnd  witliin  one  twelve  mouths, 
the  paraphi-a««s  of  lilnutnius  also  in  English; 
•nd  th«  Mine  to  be  Mt  up  in  some  conrenlenc 
I»lace  witliiu  the  cburch  vrht'rc  tlic  parishion- 
ers may  resort  and  read  the  same ;  all  par- 
Mma  under  the  degree  of  A.  M.  AaH  boy  for 
their  own  u^i  the  New  Tt'stiinu-nt  in  Latin 
Mid  £ngli8h»  Willi  paraphrases,  within  thiM 
tnontht.  Inquiry  waato  be  made,  whether 
any  parsons,  vicars,  or  rorates,  did  discou* 
rage  any  person  from  reading  any  part  of  the 
Bible,  either  in  Latin  or  Lnglish.'  The 
Ctcncva  Bible*  •!  whieh  its  ttmnslators,  to 
use  tlicir  own  words,  *  had  wrought,  God 
knowetli  with  whut  fear  aud  trembling,  for 
the  space  of  two  years  and  more,  night 
nnfl  day.'  ninl  which  formt'd  llie  busia  of 
many  editions  for  above  eighty  yearn,  was  re- 
eetved  in  thie  eonntiy,  end  welecmed  by  an 
express  patent  from  the  queen,  granting  to 
John  fiodeleigh  the  exclusive  right  to  print 
the  same,  for  the  term  of  aeven  ye  we.  Odier 
efforts  were  nin<le;  anrl  thus,  ht- fore  tht»  year 
1061  had  expired,  the  people  had  Tjndale  and 
Coverdele,  Onuuner,  end  the  Geneva  Version, 
nV:  )M.f,,rc  f}i,-in    In  spven  year-  ninrf;  (I5G8), 
there  apiienrud  another,  namely,  Parker's,  or 
the  Bishr>pw-  Bible.  The  two  great  religious 
parties,  however,  whi<-h  divided  the  nation, 
the  Episcopalians  and  the  Puritans,  could 
not  agree  to  receive  as  anihoritatlTe,  either 
the  Genevan  or  the  Dishop'n  Bible.  Hence 
•rose  an  attempt  to  satisfy  all  parties  in  the 
version  that  is  now  mrrent.    It  was  at  the 
Hunons  conference,  at  Hampton  Cotut,  con- 
vened by  Jiunes  (Jan.  KiOl  ),  '  for  the  he«r- 
ing  and  for  the  detcrmiuiug  things  pretemted 
to  be  aniiaa  in  the  church,'  that  Or.  John 
R«inoM<^,  n  m>"ti  <»f  high  ehfirnrter,  and  rer^* 
eminent  for  ieamiug,'  movrd  liis  Majesty  tlmt 
there  might  be  ft  new  tmnaiation  of  the 
Dible,  hfrrtjiop  tho!?p  whieh  were  allowed  in 
the  reign  of  King  ilenry  and  Edward  were 
corrupt,  and  not  aoewerable  to  the  truth  of 
the  (  fig'ina];  —  wherenpon  his  Highness 
wished  that  some  speciiBtl  pains  should  be 
taken  in  that  behalf,  ibr  one  uniform  trane- 
Intion  fprofessiiig  that  he  could  never  yet 
sae  a  Bible  well  translated  into  English,  but 
the  worst  of  «]],  hie  ninjesty  thought  the 
Genevan  to  ht  ),  and  this  tu  Vie  dime  l>y  tlji 
best  learned  in  both  Universities.'  Fiftj-fuur 
peraona  were  aeeotdingly  appointed  to  the 

tack,  to  whom  the  kinp  is  reported  to  how 
given  various  instructions, — in  niuuher  14, 
directing  among  other  things,  that  die  ordi- 
nary Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly 
oallcd  the  Bishops'  Bible,  should  be  ohieOy 
followed ;  but  these  translationa  to  be  used 
when  they  nfrrvc  better  with  the  text  than 
the  P'Mh ops' Dible,  namely,  —  1.  Tyndale's; 
2.  iMaiUiew's;  3,  Covcrdale's;  4.  Whit- 
cbnrche's  (i.  e.  Crannier's) ;  ft.  die  OnMrvft. 
flofftf  •■even  leaned  men  actually  engaged  in 


the  work.  The  first  revision  seems  t  .  have 
oooupied  them  about  four  years ;  the  itecood 
t»aminati«i,  by  twelTe,  took  nine  mondie 

more;  the  sheets  were  two  years  iu  panning 
through  the  press,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
Bible  of  1611  waa  flniahed  and  firat  iaaoed. 

Party  and  dogmatical  eunsiderations  had 
not  been  without  their  influence  on  the  traiia* 
lationa  hidierto  made  of  the  Bible.  The 

Catholics,  however,  now  found  that  the  Bible 
in  English  could  no  longer  be  kept  from 
the  people,  and  they  did  not  consider  it 
prudent  to  be  without  a  translation  of  their 
own.    Accordingly  there  was  put  forth  by 
them  the  Douay  Bible,  of  which  tlic  New 
Testament  was  printed  at  Rheims,  in  I'j'^i, 
aud  the  Old  Testament  at  Douay,  in  1609 — 
10.  The  motive  which  induced  the  Catlioliee 
to  pat  out  a  translation  of  the  Scriptureii  is 
avowed  in  the  followin!?  wirds,  transi  rjln  d 
from  the  'Address  to  the  hnglisb  Beader,' 
prefixed  to  the  firat  volume  of  the  DouayOldi 
Testament,  ICOO :   '  Now  bince  Luther  and 
his  fulowers  have  pretended  that  the  Catho- 
liqne  Romone  faith  and  doctrine  ehonld  be  ' 
controrie  to  Ood'ci  written  word,  an  ^  thr.t  i\h 
Scriptures  were  not  suffered  in  vulgar  lau- 
gnagea,  leat  the  people  ■hotdd  leetfae  trud^ 
and  withal  these  new  maisters  eurruptly 
turning  the  Scriptnrea  into  divera  tonguea, 
aa  might  beat  aerre  their  owne  opiniona; 
against  this  false  suggestion  and  practise,  ^ 
Cotholique  Pastorea  have,  for  one  special 
remedie,  aet  fwdi  tme  and  sincere  transla- 
tions in  most  huifxtinges  of  the  Latin  Church. 
But  Bo  that  people  must  read  them  with 
Uoeuae  of  thrir  spiritual  superior,  a;i  iu 
former  times  they  were  in  like  sort  limited.' 

We  have  already  said  something  of  du^ 
claims  which  the  ordinary  English  translK  j 
tion  has  to  respect  A  great  n>  <  i;y  exist-s 
for  a  transliition  revised  and  paili  Jn  1  by 
fiorae  reeogni&ed  authority.  Iu  conliruniiioii 
c  t  iir  opinion,  we  quote  the  words  of  a 
former  learned  Bishop  of  Peti  rhorough.  Dr. 
Marsh:  — '  Now  as  iliia  translation  was  made 
by  some  of  the  most  diatinguislied  aeholare 
in  the  ape  of  James  the  First,  it  is  prnhahlti 
that  our  authorised  version  is  as  faithful  a 
representation  of  the  original  Seriptwee  a* 
rouhl  have  been  formed  at  that  period.  But 
when  we  consider  the  immense  acceaaion 
which  hae  been  ainee  made,  bodi  to  our  eritf- 
eal  oudto  our  philosophieal  nppfLriitus  ;  when 
we  consider  that  the  whole  masaof  literatnre, 
e<muneneing  widi  die  London  Pdlygtott  (a 
Diblc  in  several  languages''),  nnd  eontjrmt  1 
to  Oriesboch's  Greek  Testament,  was  coUert- 
ed  anbsequcnUy  to  dtat  period;  when  we 
consider  that  the  most  important  sources  of 
intelligence  for  tlte  interpretation  of  th«> 
original  Srriptures  were  likewise  opened 
after  that  period,  we  cannot  possibly  pretend 
that  our  authorised  version  docs  not  require 
amendment.'  On  tliis  subject  we  need  only 
refer  to  tlie  work  of  ArchbiKli  ;  N  weonre, 
entiUed, '  An  Ujitoncal  View  of  the  Cngliah 
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Biblical  Trsnslations ;  the  expediency  of  rc- 
Tisiug  by  authority  our  present  English 
Translation,  and  tho  means  of  executiug 
•ucb  a  rerision.'  Indeed,  Dr.  Macknight,  in 
the  second  section  of  his  General  Preface, 
gues  so  far  as  to  say  of  our  aiithuristul  ver- 
sion, 'It  is  by  no  means  such  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  iht  inspired  originals  as  merits 
to  be  implicitly  relied  on,  for  detf  riniuiug 
the  controverted  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  for  quieting  the  dissensions  which 
hare  rent  the  church.' 

WheneTer  this  most  important  and  very 
desirable  task  shall  be  undertaken,  it  is  to  ha 
hoped  that,  besides  a  general  revision  of  tho 
Scriptores  so  as  to  bring  the  English  into 
a  nearer  accordance  with  the  originals,  and  a 
greater  conformity  with  our  language  as  now 
found  in  the  best  literary  productions,  ouo 
or  two  other  points  will  receive  due  attention. 
For  instance,  some  means  shouhl  be  adopted 
for  enabling  the  onlinary  reader  to  distin- 
guish between  tlie  Sacred  Record  itself 
and  human  appendages.  The  summaries 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  the  chapters 
should  be  altogether  removed.  The  u^e 
of  supplied  words  now  printed  in  italics, 
which  were  designed  to  eke  out  the  meaning 
of  the  writers,  was  carried  to  a  great  extreme, 
ii^nring  the  simplicity,  and  sometimes  mar- 
ring the  sense.  These,  if  not  discontinued, 
ahonld  be  considerably  reduced  in  number. 
The  names  which  are  pre&xed  to  tlie  several 
books  should  be  expressly  pronounced  as 
of  human  origin  and  lute  date.  The  iuscrip- 
tions  also  appended  to  the  Epistles  ought  to 
be  described  as  apocr>'phal  and  erroneous. 
Wliether  there  should  also  be  an  attempt  to 
intrxluce  abetter  arrangement  of  the  several 
documents  we  will  not  detennine ;  but  we  are 
weD  assured  that  some  method  should  be 
taken  to  exhibit  tlie  books  themselves,  as  well 
as  their  contents  in  their  chronological  order. 
If  there  are  any  passages,  such  as  1  John  v.  7, 
wfaieh  are  demonstrably  spurious,  not  having 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  the  Biblical  writers, 
these  should  be  tlirovm  into  the  margin,  or 
altogether  set  aside ;  and  probably  some  rao- 
dillestion  of  the  plan  pursued  by  Griesbaob 
might  he  adopted,  in  ord»*r  to  place  before 
the  Englisli  rea«lcr  the  more  im[>ortant  of  tho 
vmriatioDS,  with  their  relative  worth,  found 
to  exist  hi  tliC  Hebrew  and  Greek  manuscripts. 

In  recent  times  the  Bible  has  been  gradu- 
ally spread  in  the  vernacular  tongue  over  the 
eivilised  world,  mainly  through  the  influence 
of  tlie  English  nation,  which,  borrowing  light 
and  impulse  from  Luther  and  his  German 
aMOCUUes,  has  enjoyed  the  high  privilege 
■ad  distinction  of  communicating  to  man- 
Mod  the  word  of  life.  It  is,  however,  williin 
tlie  last  century,  and  since  the  foundation  nf 
the  British  and  Foreign  BibU  .VociV/y  (in 
1780),  that  the  great  diffusion  of  this  sacred 
book  has  been  effected.  At  the  pres<  nt  day. 
Christians  of  all  denominations  and  of  nil 


ranks  are  engaged  with  one  heart  hi  spread- 
ing the  records  of  divine  truth.  *  In  1804,' 
— wc  cite  the  words  of  the  present  Bishop  of 
Chester, —  'the  word  of  God  was  accessible 
to  one-fifth  of  the  great  family  of  mankind, 
through  the  medium  of  about  forty  transla- 
tions. It  is  now  accessible  to  three -fiftlis, 
through  the  medium  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  translations.'  Up  to  May,  1844,  tliere 
had  been  received  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  a  sum  of  above  three  millions 
of  pounds  sterling.  Three  hundred  years 
ago,  in  many  parts  of  Etirope,  but  particularly 
in  this  country,  (he  high  and  keen  dispute 
was.  Whether  what  was  called  the  church,  or 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  should  be  regau-ded  as 
of  supreme  authority.  At  present,  all  parties 
how  different  soever  their  aims,  concur  with 
more  or  less  zeal  in  diffusing  abroad  these 
precious  writings.  A  volume  which  a  few 
centuries  since  could  not  be  procured  by 
nobles,  and  which  few  princes  possessed,  can 
now  be  purchased  by  a  child  for  a  few  pence. 
At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  the  Bible 
had  to  steal  into  tljis  country  by  single 
copies ;  now  it  is  sent  forth  hence  in  great 
numbers  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  To  say 
nothing  of  other  sources,  tlie  Bible  Society 
state  in  their  report  for  1844,  that  they  had 
issued  15,1)6>'),025  volumes  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  of  which  10,500,000  were  hi 
tlie  English  tongue. 
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Th€  itadjf  the  Bible  has  been  wonder- 
fbUy  fftoUitoled  in  modem  limes.   For  lliif 

important  »*nfl,  conrordances  hnvr  h^^n  con- 
structed.   Cuncordiuices  are  uf  twu  kinds, 

I.  Alphobotloal ;  th«  contents  of  the  saored 
vnlnme  ar**  arran^nd  in  the  onl(  r  of  tlif  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  Ute  leading  or  chief 
word  bdng  uken  in  each  «os«  u  the  guide. 

II.  Tliose  tliat  arc  drawn  up  according  to  the 
subject-matter,  in  which  oU  tluit  the  Bible 
eon  tains  od  eeiieh  eQeceeeiTe  lople  is  brouglit 
under  ono  \i-\v\  of  rrf  r  nrc.  Of  tlu-  former 
tiie  Concordance  of  Cruden  has  never  been 
•operseded.  Some  of  fhe  numerooe  tepiints 
of  tlie  originnl  edition  (1737,  Ito)  are  inac- 
curate. We  have  ourxlvea  had,  for  mulj 
years,  in  use,  a  rei«<  .la  by  Tegg  (1831  ),with 
which  we  are  very  well  satistied.  Forcon- 
oordoiicps  of  the  Hccond  kind,  the  Biblical 
■tudent  ill  indebtt'd  to  the  spirited  publisher 
of  sacred  literatur.',  Sunnu'l  Bagster,  whose 
*  Alphabetiral  Index  '  in  various  sizes  will  be 
found  sen'ireable.  The  same  publishers  have 
also  put  forth  *  Geographical  and  Chronologi- 
cal IllustrulioiiH  of  lh>'  Holy  Scriptures, 
consisting  uf  «*ightfeu  Maps  and  I'laua,  eu- 
gravcd  l>y  CharkaCobley,'  in  a  small  volume, 
whieh  coinpri-^p*  much  useftil  inforuiatiou. 
In  *  The  illuminated  Atlas,'  by  W.  iiugbes, 
the  reader  may  find  a  very  eareftany  prepared 
summnry  nf  Srriptnrnl  Oeofrr^I)^v,  nr^ntn- 
pauied  by  maps,  though,  as  it  wiu*  published 
before  Dr.  Bobinson'e  woik  on  Paleetine,  and 
other  works  from  Germnn  srhnlftrs,  it  is 
somewhat  in  the  rear  of  oar  present  know- 
ledge. For  die  general  reader  there  te  no 
eommeutary  on  the  Sacred  Scriptures  lliat 
oan  be  reconunended,  except  that  by  Dr. 
Kitto,— '  The  Pietorial  Bible,'  pnbUahed  by 
Charles  Knight ;  fur  this  work  cunfincs  itself 
to  exponnding  and  illnstratiug  the  objects 
of  the  Biblo,  and  keeps  ftve  from  qneatlona 
of  diepnted  and  sectarian  theology ;  whereas 
other  commentaries  are  almost  exclusively  or- 
gans and  instruments  of  particular  churches 
and  denominations.  This  article  is  not 
dcdifriu'il  f  >r  the  student  of  th?  originals  in 
which  the  Bible  is  written.  It  luav,  however, 
be  eonantled  for  aaaiatonee,  by  ]Kisons  de- 
sirous of  ncqninnfr  fomp  knowl  'dpe  of  the 
llebrijw  au»l  the  (J  reck,  aa  well  of  entering 
a  little  minutely  into  questions  of  sarared 
oriticiMiM.  Wiih  a  view  to  tlie  guidance  of 
such  persons,  we  subjoin  the  remarlcs  whicti 
imra«diately  follow.  One  of  the  most  valua- 
ble aids  which  modem  times  have  producol 
is  '  The  Englishman's  Oreeii  Coaoordauce 
of  tfie  New  Testament,*  being  an  attempt  at 
a  vertial  rorinertinn  between  die  Greek  iirnl 
the  English  texu;  London,  1830/  The  plan 
f  B  to  prraent  in  alphabetloal  saeeeaaion,  every 
word  which  occurs  in  the  Greek  New  Testa- 
ment, with  the  series  of  passages  (quoted 
from  the  English  tnmslatlon)  in  whieh  eadi 

such  word  occiirn  ;  tli«"  wonl  <>rword^»  rcjirc- 

Muting  the  Greek  word  under  immediate 


consideration  being  printed  in  italie  lettera. 
The  eartflal  amployment  of  tliia  book  woifld 

euab!'-  n  pfrsion,  with  a  very  small  lLnow!>*d!:e 
of  Greek,  to  study  the  Jiew  Testament  with 
aomething  like  •  eritieal  eye.  8in0«r  aM 
for  the  Old  Tcslam-rt  mny  he  derived  fmm 

*  The  Englishman's  Hebrew  and  Chaldee 
Coneordance;  London,  184S.*  'A  Onek 
fhnTnii)  IT  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  rrulloj>e;  London,  1843/  may  be  advan- 
tageously eonaidted,  though  it  is  not  mtM' 
oiently  simjile  for  the  young,  nor  sufficiently 
learned  for  the  advanced  student,  if  acqoaint* 
•d  with  tiie  mneh  anperlor  work  of  Winer,  of 
an  old  edition,  of  which  there  is  American 
translation.  We  con  also  with  satisfaction 
refcr  the  reader  to  Dr.  Robinson's '  Dictionary 
of  the  Oreek  Testament,'  as  well  as  to  hie 

*  Hebrew  and  English  Lexicon  of  the  Old 
Testament.'  (Wiley  and  Putnam,  London.) 
In  Dr.  Kitto's  very  valuable  'Biblical  Cyelo> 
paedia,'  the  unlearned  as  well  as  the  l«araed 
may  find  rich  abundance  of  most  usefol 
matter,  aa  well  as  tnistwortliy  referenoea  for 
the  prosecution  of  theolot'-ml  studies.  *A 
course  of  Lectures,  coutumuig  a  descriptiTe 
and  systematic  arrangement  of  the  scvenl 
branches  of  Divinity,'  by  the  lute  Bishop  . 
Marsh,  maybe  read  with  great  aii vantage; 
bnt,  loomed  and  liberal  diongfa  the  Mithor 
wn«!,  tli«»  work  m'l-'t  now  1i  •  considered  as 
behind  the  most  advimced  positimi  of  Bibll> 
oal  knowledge,  as  it  exiata  at  tfia  present  bonr 

in  Oermimy,  the  only  cn^n  tn  ^vhi -ii  li  i-  .in 
independent  modem  tlietdogiesi  liieratoro. 
A  nsefrd  aid  in  lha  atndy  of  Om  Now 
lament  may  be  procured  in  a  rec(  Jit  work, 
published  under  the  sanction  of  Dr.  J.  Pj9 
Smllii, namely,  'The  Literary Hiafory of  tho 
New  Testament  ;*  a  volume  which,  to  the 
display  of  abili^,  adds  a  tinge  of  a  certain 
dogmatie  aidiool,  iHiieii  la  aome  measure 
lessens  its  value;  nor  does  its  generally  well- 
informed  writer  manifnt  a  familiarity  with 
tlie  best  productions  of  German  divines.  A 
truly  liberal,  comprehensive  popular  mnk, 
embracins^  the  entire  ranj^e  of  thcoloffr,  and 
emanating  from  a  scholar  iutituotely  ocquoiut- 
ed  with  foreign  as  well  as  Enf^i^  theology, 
is  still  a  desiderutnin  in  our  literature.  Such 
a  Work  we  do  not  liud  in  the  generally  usefiil 
.Niunmary,  entitled  'Lectnres  on  Biblical 
Criticism,*  by  Samuel  Davidson,  LL  D  Thp 
greatest  fault  of  tlic  work  is  a  certain  iJhbera- 
lity  whieh.  In  apportioning  praise  and  blama^ 
and  in  forming  and  dedariof?  judf^ments, 
allows  metaphysical  dogmas  to  have  a  weigiit 
which  bdottga  not  to  them.  In  'Biblkisl 
Hermenptitic^.*  from  the<  WTnan  ofSeiler.  by 
Dr.  Wright,  a  compendium  itt  found,  which, 
fliongh  designed  only  to  expoimd  Ae  sat 
of  Scrijiture  interpretation,  furnishes  much 
useful  Imowledge,  embracing  resxilts  that  ace 
next  to  (he  most  recent,  in  •  loeid  manner, 
hud  a  Kvrvtematic  form,  acnompaaied  by  le- 
fexences  to  standard  works. 
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FB|Nl]tr«0!ninenUriesontbe  several  bo(>k.s 
of  the  BiMe,  if  well  executed,  would  afford 
peilM^s  the  best  literary  assistance  for  its 
■iiiiiumflil  slndy.  In  the  UnittA  SUtes,  such 
aids  have  in  recent  times  been  provided,  and 
liave  met  with  ready  and  extenslTO  reception. 

alhido  ta*Notet  CritiMl,Bxplanatory,  and 
Pnictical,*  by  Albert  Borues;  of  wliir  li  there 
an publia&ed, — ^Isaiah;  Job)  the  Go^ls; 
dw  AalM  ot  <Im  Apoafloa;  Bomaas;  lat  and 

2d  Corintliians;  GiJutians;  Hebrews  :  also, 
to  *  Notes  Critical  and  Practical,'  by  George 
Bosh*  on  OaoMit;  Evodna;  Larilietts; 
Joehoa;  and  Judges.  'Hk  si'  works  may  be 
obtained  at  Wiley  and  Putnam's  American 
agency,  London ;  when  may  also  ht  had, 
Asongiiial  edition  of  'The  Four  Gospels, 
with  a  Commentary,  by  A.  A.  Livermore,' 
a  valuable  work,  which  has  been  reprinted 
hf  Sinn  tad  Wb»»^  BeUsst  and  Lon- 
don. 

BID  is  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin,  which 
pi^iMfly  tig;nliM  fff  t>r**f :  so  bieten  in  Ger- 
man, at  the  present  day,  denotes  to  tuk,  to 
keg.    Thus  '  i3iddiug  of  the  Beadle '  was  an 
iatviMioB  to  pmftn  on  special  occasions^ 
given  by  the  parish  priest.     In  the  oldest 
Kngiiah  tnuiaUtions  of  the  Bible,  we  read 
M  nd  «yd;  signifying  imtriie,  wUcb,  with 
an  altered  spelling,  King  James's  translators 
retained.    Bat  the  word  bid  has  now  lost 
tttie  its  original  signifleation,  and  denotee  to 
order,  to  command.    It  would  indeed  appear 
that,  when  tiie  K"g^i«h  version  was  made,  the 
preeent  cxefaidTe  ioapork  of  to  Ud  was  fak 
nae,  sinee  in  Matt  xiv.  2d  lid  is  used  as  the 
tnnalation  of  a  verb  which  is  rendered  in 
wrery  other  case  by '  command.'    There  an 
five  Greek  words  which  are  tranalated  hidi 
ot  which  one  means  to  call,  a  seeond  to  m- 
vite^  two  to  soy,  and  the  fifth  to  ergoin.  The 
reader  will  easily  see  by  the  context  idUM 
*  bid'  and  'call'  signify  invitt'.   Ah  the  pos- 
pcl  is  essentially  and  emphatically  an  invita- 
tieo*  it  deserves  notice  tluUtiie  word  does 
not  occur  iu  tlie  New  Testament;  while  the 
verb  to  intnie  ia  found  only  three  times  in 
the  lAol*  BiUe,  aaaely,  1  8am  is.  %L 
2  Sam.  xiii.  23.  Esther  v.  l*?. 

BI£B  (T.  a  bearer)  is  a  word  which  occurs 
twiss  in  die  BiUe  s  oaee,  3  San.  ilL  SI, 
vehere  it  in  tliv  translation  of  a  Hebrew  term 
generally  rendered  bed  i  a  second  time,  Luke 
wH.  14,  where  It  rsptesents  a  Oredc  word 
whose  ordinary  meaning  is  n^ffin.  There 
is,  liowever,  no  essential  difference  between 
Aed,  Her,  and  coffin,  sinee  they  all  agree  in 
this,  that  lliey  are  used  for  carrjing  or  bear- 
ing a  dead  body  to  the  tomb.  Englishmen 
an  acenstomed  to  employ  a  cofl&n  as  well  as 
a  bier,  the  fonniT  belDg  borne  by  the  latter, 
vrfaicb  bears  tlie  corpse.  Yet  in  our  older  au- 
thors, bier  is  found  in  apparently  tlie  same 
aifnlfleation  aa  cqgUt.  Thns  OotlQii:«— 

*BeB0tio  dead,  the  funeral  bell 
CaQftt  every  friend  to  bid  foroweU. 


I J  iIiiM  tlir-  mrl.ini'holy  bitr, 
Auil  drupp'd  tho  unavoiUag  tear.* 

In  die  passage  from  Lnke,  however,  (he  term 

coffin  is  perhaps  th<'  more  appropriate  ren- 
dering of  the  original.  Our  Lord  touched 
the  coflSn  of  die  widow  of  Nain'a  son,  and 

bade  him  arise,  who  thereupon  sat  uj>,  and 
began  to  spealk  The  Jevrish  coffin,  not  being 
covered  and  fastened  as  anoars,vroaIdoflSv 

no  impediment.  Tho  passage  in  Samuel 
seems  to  suggest  tlic  term  bier;  but,  in  onler 
to  understand  what  a  bier  wa.s,  we  ronst  go 
to  the  Egyi>tian  tombs,  on  which  biers  are 
fotuid  painted  on  the  walls.  Among  tlio 
sculptures  found  in  tlio  sajictnariea  of  the 
temple  at  El  Khargeh,  in  the  Gn  at  Omia 
(•  Visit  to  tlie  Great  Oasis,*  by  0.  A.  H. .skins, 
1837,  p.  110,  »^q.),  are  found  many  biers, 
represented  as  aetoaDy  suntaining  d<.Mi(l  bo- 
dies ;  in  some  instances  placed  in  a  coffin  or 
sacred  chest,  iu  others  witiiuut  coffin.  Some- 
times, too,  the  body  is  bandaged,  and  at  oOien 
the  liinhs  are  visible.  These  cuts  give  spe- 
cimens of  these  curious  sculptures,  which 


seem  to  ns  to  intimate  the  supervision  of 
divine  power  over  the  dead,  if  not  tlieir 
revival  to  an  endless  life.  The  winged  flgxire 
hovering  over  tlie  dead  body,  with  uplifted 
arm,  is  the  goddess  Isis,  who  is  sometimes 
aeeompanied  on  die  tombe  hy  hieroglyphies, 
signifying  '  /  tjii-e  life.' 

BlUDij,  like  other  animals,  were  divided 
by  Uie  Jewish  law  into  elean,  which  might 
be  eaten;  and  nii'lcau,  which  might  not  bo 
eaten.  The  directions  given  oa  the  subject 
•n  not  ftiO,  and  our  imperffect  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  ornithology  of  Palestine  leaves 
difficulties  in  the  language  employed ;  but, 
ia  general,  the  distinrtieB  liid  down  is  diftk 
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which  ubuuiis  between  carnivorous  and  her- 
biToroua  birds.  Thus,  among  those  binlt 
which  '  shall  not  be  eaten,'  we  find  the  eagle, 
die  Tultore,  the  kite  (Lev.  xL  13).  In  the 
geaml  eeonoaif  of  Bfttim,  bird*  hare  an 
important  part  to  play.  It  is  ennngh  to  refer 
to  their  destructioo  of  insects.  Yet  iA  in  a 
eiTlliMil  eonntry,  birds  were  to  be  dlowed  to 
multiply  witliuut  clu'<  k.  (luy  would  do  incal- 
eulabie  damage  to  fruits  of  the  earth  designed 
for  Iho  fostMiaiiee  of  nan.  It  ii  dierefors 
iinportAnt  thut  tli»'ir  rmnihLT'<  should  bf* 
tbiimed;  jet,  at  die  same  time,  not  lesa 
fmportaat  that  all  nnneeeasarf  pain  to  ao 
thinning  them  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
These  results  seem  to  hare  been  contem* 
plated,  and  were  probably  in  the  main  secnred, 
by  a  law  of  Moses,  which  breathes  a  spirit 
of  wise  benipnttT  :  —  *  If  a  bir<1'<5  nest  rbance 
to  be  before  tliee  iu  any  irei?,  or  ou  tlic  <;rrouud, 
jonng  onet or ofga,  and tto dam  sitting  upon 

the  Tounp  or  upon  the  epp'",  tlou  nhiilt  Ti'>t 
t«ke  the  dam  wtdi  the  youug  ;  thuu  shah  in 
any  wise  let  the  dam  go,  and  take  the  young 
to  tliee  ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and 
that  thon  majest  prolong  thy  days'  (Dent, 
ssfl.  Of  7).  In  the  same  apirit,  birds  were 
taken  under  the  «liir  l  l  of  religion.  Nosts 
in  temples  and  huly  places  were  generaUj, 
in  fha  &wtt  ngaidea  tm  inviolablo,  being 
MBsidend  objects  of  the  special  care  of  the 
Dirini^.  Accordingly,  iu  Fa.  Ixxxir.  8,  the 
■parrow  and  the  swtllow  are  said  to  bare 

found  a  nest  for  their  young,  safe  from  hsi  u:, 
in  the  altara  of  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Among  the  babita  of  birds,  mention  is  madb 
of  the  mipratury  impulses  of  some  species : — 
*  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  ap> 
pointed  times ;  but  my  people  know  not  the 
judgment  of  the  Lord '  ( Jer.  riii.  7).  Dovaa 
and  hens  were  kept  for  domestic  pnrposes ; 
but  neither  ducks  nor  geeisc  ore  mentioned  in 
the  Biblau  Tal  Elliot  describes  the  I  -like  of 
Tiberias  as  corcred  with  wild  'k^,  and 
generally  bird»  of  the  duck  kind  [^anatida) 
tnqmut  the  waters  of  Syria  in  abondanoe : 
wp  mayspeeify  tlic  swan  and  tJie  goose,  wOd 
and  tame,  though  tame  geese  are  rare.  The 
Egyptian  fooM  waa  of  a  peeidiar  and  Teiy 
fine  species,  and  is  iigtircd  on  the  u^onu- 
monts  in  abundance.  That  the  ancient 
Hebrews  kept  for  pleaaon,  in  Aair  abodes, 
liir  lT  irhich  were  reraarkaV^lr  for  their  plti- 
muge  or  their  song,  may  be  inferred  from 
I  Sings  z.  IM.  Jer.  y.  97.  In  latter  pas- 
aage  (ser  r1  o  Rev.  xviii,  2  ;  comp.  Job.  xli.  D ) 
mention  is  made  of  a  bird-cage,  a  thing  by 
no  means  rnieommon  in  tiieEaat  'When 
tlic  genuine  Ifehrcw  modes  of  thought  had 
been  corrupted  by  heathen  superstitions, 
birds  wm  regarded  as  good  or  bad  omens : 
thus,  Herod  Agrippa,  in  the  display  which 
he  made  in  Caesarea,  immediately  after 
baring  been  saluted  as  a  god,  '  saw  on  owl 
aitting  over  his  head,  and  forihwiUl  under- 
stood tbat  tliis  biid  was  the  messenger  of 


evQ  tiiling^,  as  it  had  once  been  tiie  messen- 
ger of  good  tidings  to  him.  end  tiieielbfe 
Ml  in  n  the  deefest  sanow'  (Jwipbi  Attti^. 

xix.  8.  U ). 

Palastine  is  not  distfangniahed  Ibr  bbdsu 

In  ntmib'T^  an  l  in  song,  birds  there  bear  a 
poor  oomporiiioii  widi  the  position  they  hold 
in  odnr  Easlm  eoontries.  The  Seriptores 
arf  indeed  not  without  allusion  to  tli  at  charm- 
ing music  —  the  singing  of  biida.  A  de- 
scription  of  spring  oiraa  mveh  of  ila  beaoty 
to  u  reference  to  their  melody :  — '  The  flowers 
linear  on  the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  ainging 
of  birds  Is  eome ;  and  oooing  of  the  tor* 
tie-dove  is  heard  in  onr  land'  (Cant  ii.  12). 
And  BO  the  Psalmist  calls  on  the  '  birds  of 
wing '  to  join  their  voices  in  the  grand  cho- 
ral anUiem  of  nature  (Ps.  cxiviii.  10).  At 
the  same  iimi»,  tlif  reference  to  iJie  snbjcf*t 
is  not  so  great  as  uiight  have  been  expected 
on  the  pen  of  poets  who  laid  all  thennivsms 
under  contribution  for  the  In^h  pnrpriof  s  of 
their  sacred  aong.  Nor  can  a  land  be  said 
to  be  denitnte  of  song-birds  which,  to  men- 
tion no  more,  po'scsses,  in  addition  to  the 
nightingale,  four  species  of  the  lark,  all  birds 
of  fine  note.  If,  however,  we  may  Jodge  of 
ancient  by  present  times,  though  part^  of 
Palestine  were  enlivened  and  gladdened  by 
the  meiodiea  of  Uvdi,  the  eoontrybeM  only 

an  infrrii  r  rnr  k  in  regard  to  this  natural 
mu&ic.  On  this  point,  Paxton  aays,  'The 
singing  of  birds  is  not  often  heard  in  Palev- 

tine.  Therr  arc  a  few  species  of  birds  with 
a  gaudy  pliunage,  but  their  notes  are  not 
nkMOiiioas.  The  sweet  ]deintlte  note  of  the 
nightingale  is  often  heard,  but  oftener  the 
harsh  cawing  of  the  crow.'  — '  The  nightin* 
gale,'  ssys  Kitto,  in  bis  exedlrat  worit  en 
Palestine, '  is  hevrd  dnring  lAie  greater  part 
of  the  garden  season,  siuging  delightfully  in 
tlic  day  time  from  amid  the  pomegranate 
prove  s,  and  fltooi  trees  of  loftier  growth  in 
tlie  nijrht  season.  In  the  Inrj^er  town*;  there 
are  persons  who  keep  nightingales  iu  cages, 
•ttd  let  tliem  out,  at  a  somII  rale,  to  MOiar^ 
nal  assemblies;  so  that  mostentertainmpntt 
of  ceremony,  during  the  spring,  have  a  con- 
eert  of  nipitingehie.  This  might  seen  en 
inronf^ous  employment  of  a  bird  so  pro- 
verbially moumfnl;  but  those  who  know 
him  will  say  he  is 

"  The  merry  nipbtiriRnle, 
Tbat  fTOw<is  »tid  hnnien  and  t>TV€ipiUtUi», 
With  fast  tliick  warble,  hia  adidoiu  not«a| 
As  he  were  foarful  that  an  April  nf?ht 
Wou!d  bo  too  abort  for  him  to  utter  forth 
Bis  love-chant,  an4  disburden  hia  full  soul 
OraUHanraria.*" 

BIBTH  (T.  irin^a^/'r/;*).— BeariTKT  of 
children  was  regarded  1^  Hebrew  women  as 
an  object  of  special  desire,  not  only  as  being 
the  MMment  of  their  nutund  function,  but 
because  a  numerous  progeny  waa  considered 
a  special  blessing  (Oen.  sU.  2;  xv.  5; 
XV ii.  .*»,  6).    There  was  no  superabundance 

ofpopolatiomaaia  now  alleged  to  exiat;  tbeie 
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wu  no  serere  conflict  for  the  menu*  of  tub* 
•iilfiiM^  M  nofw  unhappily  ft^lt ;  but  human 
natnre  had  acopo  to  dev.  Iope  its  natural  and 
Its  LifiLtr  emotions,  when  lunguage  like  the 
fbUovring  was  employed  to  denote  God'a  favour 
towarJs  thoHe  tli At  feared  him  (Pa.  eixviii.  8 ; 
eomp.  Pa.  cxxvii.  ) : — 

t  xjk*  a  Mttid  vim  diati  be  fli7  «»v 
1b  the  toner  chambers  of  tbjr  nooias 
Uka  diva  plaota  shall  be  thy  aooa 
▲n«B4tlijtaltle.* 

Thn'f.  thdt  whirh  tlie  poor  nt  prespnt  are 
sofuctimea,  alas  !  half  tempted  to  wish  for, 
namelj,  nnftiiitftilneflt,  vras  held  to  1w  an 
pvil  and  »  tliscretlit;  su  iluit  wivcn,  rather 
than  be  childless,  resorted  to  the  expedient 
of  having  ehildmi  bj  their  mtdcb  (Oen.  xtL 
2 ;  xxix.  32  ;  xxx.  3.  1  Sam.  i.  !i,  seq.  I.uke 
L  25).  Hence  arose  the  custom  of  wishing 
that  a  newlj-mairied  pair  might  have  a  large 
family  (Rath  hr.  11, 12).  Though  the  pains 
attendant  on  dHivery  are  represented  in  the 
Old  Testament  iis  severe  (Isa.  ilii.  l-k),  jet 
lha  Hebrew  women,  since  they  lived  loore 
eooformabh  wiili  tlic  laws  of  their  physical 
natax«  than  is  customary  in  these  days, 
hvon^t  ftmh  diAir  chOdnn  with  compamlive 
case,  iuiil  were  in  this  respect  advantageously 
distinguished  from  the  mor«  artificial  Kgyp- 
tfam  modiMni  (Exod.  t  10).  Th«  aid  of 

inidw^ivt's,  Lowe Vf'r,  was  found  neoessan',  even 
in  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  when  we  tind 
lh«m  mentiooed  m  aa  already  established 
profesaiuu(Geu.  XXXV.17;  zxxviii.  28;  comp. 
Esfxl.  i.  10).  In  ro«ps  where  the  mistress 
of  th«  house  had  ciiildreu  by  her  slave,  the 
AmMr  seems  to  hftva  |wrforuwd  the  duties 
of  a  midwife  ;  or  at  leant  she  received  tlie 
child  in  her  lap,  to  denote  that  she  took  part 
in  ita  birth,  and  adoptcnl  it  aa  h«rowii  (Oen* 
XXX.  3.  Job  iii.  12).  Wliaterer  nid  was  ren- 
dwad,  the  mother's  life  wa«  aometiuies  for- 
Mieds  dm  Itadiaal  died  in  giving  hirdt 
to  Benjanaiu  (Gen.  xxxv.  17.  1^)  ;  and  iibor- 
tiona  and  premature  births,  though  infre- 
quent, wm  not  unknown  (Job.  iii.  16.  Pa. 
Iviii.  ^.  I  Cor.  XV.  8).  As  soon  as  the  ebild 
was  bom,  its  navel  was  cut;  then  it  was 
washed,  sprinkled  with  salt,  and  wrapped 
IB  •vaMiBf  clothes  (Eiak.ZTi.  4).  The 
rircninstiinres  which  seeompany  birth  nre 
employed  to  funtish  expressive  figures  of 
speech  (2  Kin9asix.8.  Ian.izziiL8.  Lnlie 

xxiii.  Of)). 

BlitTHDAY. — The  commemoratiou  of  the 
d«f  of  oDo'abinfa,  bjr  ftetiTitiea  on  ita  anni- 
versary, i?,  as  heinfj  a  ilif  t:«te  of  natiirnl  feel- 
ings, of  almost  universal  prevalence.  It  was 
ob— Med  aaion^  the  aneient  Egyptiraa  in  dte 
timr^^  if  JiKHeph;  for,  nn  his  birth -day,  the  then 
retguiug  Pharoah  mnrle  a  feast  to  all  his  ser* 
vanta  (Oen.  xL  20 ) .  We  possess,  however,  no 
recorded  evidence,  that  dia  Rabtena,  to  tfie 
early  periods  of  their  liistonr,  onmmemorated 
the  anniversaiy  of  tlieir  birthday,  though  this 
ia  imdared  probibte  by  fhtir  aibetiaoaieii*- 


tut,  airfdia  valm  dny  aaeribad  to  chihfa«n 

(Ps.  cxxviL  3).  In  the  decline  of  tlieir  polity, 
we  find  the  observance  in  existence,  which 
may,  however,  have  been  borrowed  from  Pa- 
gans. Thus  it  was,  when  *  Herod's  birthdny 
was  kept'  (Ufatt.  xiv.  (H,  tbnt  priitf'f'  Trti  le 
a  supper  tu  his  lords,  iiig^'  (  "ptam^,  and 
chief  estates  of  Oalilao'  (Mark  vi.  21).  If. 
however,  the  anniversary  of  ilie  day  of  birth 
was  not  kept  bj  the  ancient  Israelites,  the 
dqr  itaelf  waa  by  no  means  regarded  with 
indifferenee,  V'ut  rntln^r  aH  h  reason  for  joy 
or  sorrow,  gralulatiun  or  pity,  gratitude  or 
regret,  aceording  to  die  IMinga  of  the  mo- 
ment,  ortlie  complexion  of  the  life,  for  good 
or  for  ill.  A  gloomy  sjiiht  said, '  The  «]ay  vi 
death  ia  better  than  Ote  dnj  of  bhrth'  (Eccl. 
vii.  1);  but  'many  rqoiced  at  the  birth 'of 
great  benefactors,  nnd  psrents  'had'  their 
'  joy  and  gladne^i;,'  which  tltey  would  doubt- 
less retain  tliroughont  their  Uvea  (Luke  i. 
14,  58).  Coniplifated  and  intense  snfl'ering 
made  existeuee  a  burden  ;  hence  Job's  strong 
language  ( iii.  3 ;  comp.  Jer.  xx.  14),  *  Penih 
tlie  day  in  wliith  I  was  bom.* 

If  Job  was  au  Arabian,  tlua  evil  wish  de- 
riTea  iUttalrmtion  from  die  hoi  that  the  birth 
of  a  son  waa  one  of  three  pr  i  Ht  oceasinns  of 
festivity  among  that  nation :  the  other  two 
were  the  birdi  of  a  foal  of  a  valued  race,  and 
the  rising  up  of  a  poetical  genhis  in  any  of 
their  tribes.  A  modem  Arab,  who  had  ex- 
perienced heavy  trials,  tlius,  in  unison  with 
the  language  of  Job,  bewails  his  birth, — *  Uh 
that  my  tnotber  had  reinuined  *iiigle  all  the 
days  of  her  life  !  —  tlml  Gud  hud  determined 
no  cousort  forher!->tfaat  she  had  never  known 
the  Iia])py  itif'dlifrenre  that  she  had  borne  a 
man  or  wuiuaii ! — that,  when  she  bad  carried 
me  onderher  heart,  I  had  loat  my  life  atmj 
birth!  and,  if  I  had  been  bom  and  had  seen 
the  light,  that  when  the  congratulating  peoplo 
haatened  on  their  camels,  I  had  been  gathereJ 
to  niv  fuiliers  I  * 

BIRTHKIGHT.— As  the  Israelites  expe- 
rienced the  liveliest  joy  on  becoming  parents, 
so  was  it  natural  that  lliey  slionld  Iniil  their 
first-born  with  feelinj^s  of  peculiar  ?nlii<fac- 
tiuu,  treat  him  with  teudemess  and  favour, 
and  destine  for  him  special  privileges ;  tlie 
rather  because  the  first-bom  male  child  w(>nld 
render  aid  earlier  than  any  of  the  otlicr  ehil- 
di«n,  in  eopporUng  and  prateeting  the  family. 
Hence  arose  the  consuetudinary  and  the  le- 
gal rights  of  primogeniture,  which,  useful  as 
diey  may  have  been  indie  eommeneementof 
human  society,  arc  at  present  the  source 
of  many  great  evils,  without  a  compensatory 
good.  The  same  parental  emotions  operating 
in  a  diflerent  way,  hove,  in  some  cases, 
caused  the  youngest  child,  as  being  *  a  son  in 
his  old  age' (Gen.  xxi.  2),  when  the  feelings 
are  not  seldom  stronger  than  the  judgment, 
and  whatever  ffives  phnsnn-  is  fondly 
cherished,  to  be  regarded  aud  treated  wiili 
■pcctal  fltTonr,  aa  well  aa  fottering  eara. 
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Thf'i'P  Inflticnces  led  to  a  preference  bfiii* 
stiuwu  iu  tlie  distributiou  of  property  U>  ihe 
Ust^bom  child,  which  may  b«  joctified  on 
the  ground  tlint  the  eMer  chiltlrfii  are  nlroajly 
provided  for,  mid.  have  Icfl  die  parental  rotif, 
while  the  joungest  one  is  still  in  need  of  ear» 
and  aid.  It  is  accordlDgly  said,  that  it  yrn% 
•  custom  long  prevalent  in  Tartaij,  for  the 
younger  son  to  nicoe«d  bit  CidMr,  in  prefer- 
ence to  his  ph\er  brothers, —  a  custom  which 
would  prevail  the  more  eaaily  among  a  poo< 
pie,  where,  owinf^  to  ihe  ahtenee  of  a  regolar 
and  established  syste^m  of  law,  pngscssirm 
would  be  almost  every  thing,  inaiuuuch  as 
llie  elder  eone,  as  they  grew  lo  men'e  estate, 
wouM  ini^^nitD  from  du'ir  fiilht  r's  iilmilp,  till 
tlie  youngest  fion  alone  remained,  and  thus 
lieeaaieliiebeiT  (cump.  Gen.  xlviii.  lA,  $eq.). 

Till"  law  of  Yiiscs  ii  \ery  express, —  il  e 
first-born  son,  whether  bom  of  the  favourite 
wifls  or  not,  wee  to  have  a  doable  portion  of 
all  tlie  father's  property;  '  for  he  is  the  be- 
ginning of  his  strength,  the  right  of  the  first- 
born is  his'  (Deut,  xxL  15 — 17).  Yet  the 
rights  of  primogettitai*  were  forfeited  by 
flagrant  criine,  as  in  the  ca.se  of  Reuben,  who 
defiled  bis  fiidicr's  bed  (1  Chrou.  v.  1 );  and 
die  younger  wa:*  sometimes  preferred  to  the 
elder,  at  tlie  will  of  tlie  sire,  whose  final 
blessing  seems  to  iiave  had  the  force  of 
ft  testftiiit'utani-  bfqiu>st  (Qe&»  Jdviii.  19; 
xxvii.  The  Jir«t-boru  was,  unrk-r  tlio 

fadier,  master  of  the  abode,  and  lord  of  his 
brethren  (Gen.  iv.  7  j«v.  23;  xxrli.  29; 
xlix.  «.  IChron.  V.2).  Tho  Kabbins  5»ny  that 
the  birthrights  of  the  eldest  son  involved  the 
prifOege  of  oAerlng  saorifiees  in  the  flunOf, 
rpfprring  to  Exod.  xxiv.  I ;  "(vliero,  by '  the 
young  men  of  the  children  of  Israel,'  they 
understand  tbe  flrtt*botn  of  several  fkmiliet. 

Tho  connei^iioii  into  which  the  Jews  came 
with  the  Itomans  caused,  in  the  times  of 
the  New  Testament,  an  intermixture  of  He« 
brew  with  Itoman  customs;  wLonco  it  is 
far  fifom  easy  to  determine  in  some  cases 
10  wbieih  a  writer  intended  to  refer.  In  re- 
gard to  the  righf^  of  birth,  tbe  Roman  law 
differed  from  the  Hebrew  in  tliis,  that,  wbile 
with  the  Israelites  the  eldest  son  inherited  a 
double  share,  to  the  exclosion  of  his  sisters, 
and  daughters  bad  no  part  in  the  father's 
property,  except  he  left  neither  son,  nor  son's 
■on,  —  among  the  Bomans  the  eldest  son 
merely  stood  on  terms  of  equality  wiili  all 
who  were  imdcr  the  power  of  the  father, 
whether  male  or  f«!male.  The  differenoe,  it 
will  be  flf't  u,  i;*  coiisi-IiTiiblc;  and  the  qnes- 
tiou  assumes  a  practical  oharacter,  in  relation 
pariiculariy  to  some  parts  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Galfltion^.  of  wliich  wo  <;ball  ? peak  when 
we  arrive  at  that  part  of  our  work. 

BISHOP  is  an  abbreviated  form  of  tiie 

Greek  Wnrd  i^pisr<>pn)t,  wliicb  si;^'tiin<'?i  im  iii  rr- 

tetr  or  overU/oLr.  r.isfmp  was  liie  appclla- 
tioa  given  totlie  prcsLyteit  or  elden  of  tbe 
early  Ctarlstlao  ehnreh,  as  denoting  the  duty 


of  their  olIlce.namHy.to  watch  over  tht^  rlmr.  h 
for  its  spiritual  good.  These  officers,  in  re- 
spect of  tlieir  age,  were  termed  ^dtfi  in 
rt'«f>oft  of  fhf  if  office,  hhlit-pr..  The  office 
ntiil  futicuou  Were  the  samu,  wheUier  the 
desiguaUott  were  eider  or  bishop.  Some- 
times the  term  episcopof,  instead  of  Wing 
retained  in  the  English  version,  is  rendered, 
seeording  to  its  proper  meaninff,  *  ovetesM* 

(Acts  XX.  2S).  Orijriiially  the  term  rWrr  was 
employed  as  t>cmg  already  in  cxiatence  in  the 
Jewish  chnreb,  on  whiA  the  Chrtetian  was 
TTMriclkd  ;  the  word  ephcopos  Wn\^  used  as 
au  accurate  description  of  the  duties  of  tbe 
ottee  —  naraehr,  to  <waleh'  (Acta  xx.  31), 
and  to  '  talvo  hii-d  lo  the  flock*  (28;  oonp, 
vt  r.  17)  ;  but  in  prort  ss  of  time  the  new  ap- 
P'  Uation  obtained  the  prt-nttT  prevalence,  the 
riither  Biuce,  having  uovi-lty  and  indefinite- 
ness  on  its  side,  it  could  easily  be  made  to 
comprise  flie  ever-growing  claims  of  church- 
men, till  at  last  it  disidaii-<l  ilm  '  elders' 
altogether,  and,  taking  the  highest  spst, 
quietly,  but  most  effectually,  put  them  into  au 
hiferior  position.  The  qualities  which  were 
originally  required  'v\  (  ld<  r  ur  I  Nhop  are 
detailed  with  much  nuiimtiit'^ii  iu  Tit.  i. 
6 — 9;  comp.  1  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7;  and  they  are 
all  of  n  hiph  moral  and  ctiial  desrnp- 
tion ;  making  it  clear  tliat  bishops  were  at 
first  chosen  exrlusively  for  those  exfelleneiea 
oflirart  and  lifo,  whit  li  iniilxi"  men  resemble 
*  the  great  Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  soola' 
(1  Pet  ii.  2.'^).  Whence  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  nny  kpitiTTintp  pnwrrorer  individuals  or 
over  the  cliiurch  which  bishops  might  possess 
and  exert,  was  solely  that  which  natorally 
nrrnied  from  pre-eminence  in  piotv,  I.ivo, 
and  good  works  (IThess.  v.  12,  13).  And 
«8  flie  early  bishops  ftalfUled  the  dnties  to 
which  thi'Y  pave  thenisdvps,  and  the  exju'cta- 
tioDs  that  were  formed  of  them,  so  did  they 
reeefve  the  honourable  epithet  of  pastors  or 
.shejdierds — (E])hes.  iv.  11)  —  a  tcnn  which 
also  was  already  in  use  in  the  synagogues, 
the  rather  as  it  was  die  efaief  business  of  the 
overseers  to  supply  that  true  bread  which 
the  Father  gave  from  heaven  (John  vi. 
and  so  to  '  feed  the  church  of  the  Lord' 
(Acts  XX.  28). 

But  as,  in  the  primitive  church,  tcnrlihirr 
was  a  special  gift,  dependent  ou  tiie  coiniitu- 
nicationa  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  iv.  11.  I  Cor. 
xii.  n>,  ?o  tlit^  itopartinpr  «»f  inf»tTTjrtion 
did  uut  ueecssuniy  altuoh  to  the  office  of 
an  elder.  An  elder,  however,  who  was  not 
distingui'^hed  m  n  teacher,  might  Ptill  be 
highly  useful  as  on  overseer ;  and  Paul  ap- 
pears to  recognise  a  distinetioQ  between 
elders,  that  cxrelled  in  ptiperrislon :  and 
those  who  were  distiuguished  for  their 
instmetioQB  ( I  Tim.  17).  The  origfaud 
iuilithe«iis  to  bishop  was  not  prL  st  (n-i  p.K- 
breviation  of  preBbjfter)t  but  deacon ;  that 
is,  minleler»  servant  (see  PhiL  i.  I.  1  Tint. 
iiL  10).   But  it  mnat  not  he  sopposed  ihsl 
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the  two  offices  of  bisliop  nm\  deneon  were 
ttpmtifA  «»d  difitingiuslied  by  rigiA  and 
anyieliUng  tukt  ns  of  diversity.  I'Iktc  whs 
nu  such  thing  tu  order  iu  the  primiiivo 
eborcfa.  Somt  dittribnUon  of  Amotion  wm 
n^nisita  for  the  goad  of  the  floek,  oud  the 
dtflhai»tr>u  of  the  gospel :  but  the  coustitution 
of  tlie  prim itive  church  too  Bpoiitaneous 
and  simple  to  lulmit  of  any  strict  and  uu- 
p5!i«aM»'  bnnndarics.  An  apostle  wnnld  not 
think  hiins«)f  diahcmoured  by  performiug 
Aw  dntiea  of  *  deacon ;  and  ft  deaoon,  if 
pn-;st  s<»'d  of  Uie  requisite  nj/tiiess  to  trnrh 
and  to  rule,  would  not  fail  on  occAsions  to 
diaeliaiifo  the  duties  of  a  Vidiop.  Ofllee, 
fnurtion,  oml  iiiiployment,  depended  on 
Uod'a  tpti*i  not  ou  man's  diatiucti<ma  and 
ami^renMDta.  Whatmr  bia  hand  ftHDmd  to 
do,  each  disciple  did  witli  his  might,  being 
annwerable  aolely  to  the  great  Head  of  the 
chnrrh, 

BITIIYNIA,  a  province  in  Lesser  Aalt, 
bmii-lffl  nil  tlio  noitb  t<y  tbf  I'nxine,  or 
Uliu^k  Sen;  ou  thti  eitsl  by  I'iipbliigonia ;  ou 
the  south  by  Phrygia ;  and  on  the  west  by 
My>in,  with  tlie  Fropnntis.  It  ivi  hilly,  and 
covered  witli  forests;  the  Tallev s  HiU>rcled  good 
pastnniffe ;  ila  towna  are  not  mentioned  in 
llie  Bible.  Its  iiili:ibltants  liavi^  the  rrpnte  of 
having  been  rnde  and  uncultivated ;  yet  must 
they,  in  the  timea  of  tfie  New  Testament,  have 
iTiHib-  <iome  progress  in  civilisation,  as  it  is 
evident  from  1  Pet.  i.  1,  tliat  the  gospel  had 
made  converts  in  the  country  (see  Acts  xvi.  7 ) . 

BITTKRN  is  the  rendering  of  a  word 
( fCtppahif)  tliiu  orcnrs  otily  four  times  in  the 
Bible.  An  uvcrb  U^a.  xxxviii.  12 )  it  is  trnns> 
lated  *  cut  off*.'  As  a  nouii(Isa.  xiv.  28; 
xxxiv.  11.  Z<*ph.  ii.  14)  it  is  rendered  *  bit- 
tern.' From  the  use  of  the  Yerbol  form, 
it  is  elear  tfiat  die  quality  of  dtarpneaa  is 
the  rtifit  incoiiing  of  the  word*  The  nonn 
has  heen  thought  to  denote  the  hedgehog, 
and  speeifleally  the  edUmrs  nqwiiieat  or  water 
urchin  ;  of  which  a  sort  is  fonnd  of  great  size 
on  tlie  islands  iu  tlie  Euphrates.  Kordo  we 
see  any  thing  in  the  language  of  the  pas- 
Mges  in  which  the  term  occurs,  to  render  this 
meaning  inappropriate.  On  the  contrary, 
then>  is  great  force,  for  instniu  t;.  in  im- 
plication, that  foul  and  unsightly  tiniiiial!?. 
Bach  as  iln>  liciifrobipfj  or  sca-tirf  bin, 
swann  frr>m  Uie  laiul,  or  from  the  water,  and 
lake  possession  of  Babylon,  once  tlie  pride 
of  it«  ni!er^,  nnd  flio  tf-rrnr  of  iho  enrtli. 

BLASPUKME  is  a  Greek  word,  deuutiug 
le  rrrjif.  It  is  essentislly  eonneeted  with 
n*li;;iuu,  nnd  ^tuinl'^  iti  ccfitrnst  wiib  luiotbcr 
Greek  word,  which  we  may  represent  by 
mpktme  ;  this  denoting  to  use  fliir  wonU,  tliat 
to  employ  improper,  unworthy,  ill^omeneil 
or  cahunnions  wortis  in  the  8er\ice  of  the 
heathen  deities.  Not  dissimilar  is  the  im- 
port of  the  term  when  applied  to  the  religion 
of  .\f«»>*«  s  iiiiil  of  ('liri«t.  In  tbpm  nl-o,  fn 
klatpheme  intended  mjurioiis,  ful»e,  and 


malicious  sjKaking  against  God,  or  some 
manifestation  of  his  power  snd  presenee.  A 

few  iiistuiin-s  will  set  tins  f:i.  t  in  uHeur  light. 
In  v!  K  ings  xix*  0,  the  8er>-auls  of  the  king  <>f 
Assyria  are  ocensed  of  having  'blahpheme<l 
me,'  tliat  is,  Jehovah.  By  referring  to  the  prs* 
ceding  chapter  (ver.  1!' — I'D,  it  will  be  k^pii 
that  their  misdeed  lay  in  diiuliug  lit  zt  kiuh 
for  pi  i  .  I  l:  his  confidence  in  the  LonI  Ciod  of 
Israel,  whoiu  tlicir  master  detied  ;  as  IsniiUi 
distinctly  intiniuteis  ( vi  Kings  xix.  '42), '  Whom 
hast  thou  reproached  and  blns|ihemedf  snd 
fifrainst  whom  bust  tbnu  exalted  thy  voice, 
ouil  lifted  up  tliinc  eyes  on  high  ?  against  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel*  (eomp.  ^  Chron.  vnii. 
17  V  So  in  Kzck.xwv.  I  J,  ^ri.nnt  S.  irddn- 
mea)  is  charged  with  '  blas]>heiigics,'  whioli 
are  thus  spoken  of  In  the  foikmtng  verse, — 
'  Witli  your  month  ye  have  boasted  against 
me,  and  have  multiplied  your  words  against 
me:  I  have  heard  tliem/  The  Hebrew  word 
hSMrendered  *  blasphemies'  denotes  row/cfn/il 
(Ps.  cvii.  11),  pmvocation  (I«fi.  xxxvii.  M, 
margin):  as  Uie  Hebrew  word,  in  the  former 
case,  signified  rcprottch  and  drfianee.  So 
the  fiif't  which  led  to  tli<'  iij'pninttnpiit  of  the 
penalty  of  death  against  blasphemy  (.Lev.  xxiv. 
10.«e9.)  was,  that  a  man  bom  of  an  laraeiitish 
womnn,  but  luxvinfT  nn  fv^-'vpfifln  father,  in 
disputing  with  a  man  of  la>racl,  blasphemed 
the  name  of  the  T/>rd,  and  onrsed.  The  word 
here  rendered  '  blfi^iihemed '  means  to  nso 
cutting  and  reviling  words ;  and  that  ren- 
dered'etirsed'  signifies  to  treat  as  mean,  vile, 
and  worthless.  Heiifc  it  is  clear,  that,  intjut 
Old  Testament,  to  hlasphnnp  is  the  act  of 
idolaters,  in  speidting  couteioptuitUKly  or  re- 
pfOachfuUy  of  the  living  God,  as  if  he  wero 
rnnity,  liVc  tlitir  nwii  idols;  it  is  the  denial 
of  the  divine  existence,  in  injurious  or  iu- 
sidting  terms,  on  the  part  of  idolaters.  This, 
too.  wns  the  idea  wbirh  Pnul  nttnrlic.l  to  iln» 
word,  when  in  Bom.  ii.  he  charges  his  fellow 
Jews  with  dishonouring  Ood,  through  break* 
ing  flif  law,  at  tlir  \i  ry  tittii'  tlint  they  made 
their  boost  of  the  law — '  Fur  the  name  of  Ood 
is  blasphemed  among  the  Oent0es  throngli 
you*  (ver.  23  and  21).  It  is,  however,  used 
in  a  wider  and  looser  nmniier  in  the  books 
of  the  New  TcstJunent,  being  rendered  in  ilio 
Common  Version  *raDeil  "u"  i  Luke  xxiii.39); 
'  slanderously  reported'  (Rom.  iii.  H)  ;  'evil 
sp<ikeu  of  (Roin.  xiv.  1(1);  'defamed' 
(1  Cor.  iv.  l.'t).  The  .Tewinh  priests,  in  a 
clinntctfTi^tii'  niisn«f'  of  their  power,  tnms* 
ferred  Uiui  which  was  properly  a  crime  against 
Ood,  to  almost  any  (Iiing  which  they  judged 
ft  wi-nnj,'  ap-ninst  themseh* 'i.  Hi-nro  tliry 
imputed  blasphemy  even  to  tJie  buviour  of 
the  world,  beeaose  he  ssid  he  wss  the  Bon 
of  (iod  (.I«»hn  X.  !M»).  and  because  he  claimed 
U)  be  tlie  Christ,  iheSuu  of  God,  whenotyured 
by  Caiai»hns  (  Matt,  xxvi.  Oft).  Jesns,  how- 
ever, who  tbuH  snfTered  by  a  most  guilty 
•strnivtiitr  of  llie  Mosaic  biw,  would  siH-nk  of 
blasplieiny  only  in  its  **trirt  and  proper  sense. 
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Ju  Mail.  xii.  31,  3->.  he  lias  .l.  dur.  d  — '  All 
manner  of  sia  and  blusplu-iiiy ' —  ihul  in,  nc- 
eonliiif  to  Hebrew  usimte,  •  ihe  sin  of  bUu- 
phriTivfiti  cr'nu-ral) — bhall  be  foi-^ivrn  unto 
nit'u;  but  Uiu  bliu^pbeuij  (uot  a.-«  given  in 
Itfllioft,  witfaoQt  any  ewrewpondiiif  Greek 
word-, '  iiK'airiot  tin  !f  luit  ^ufllif  Sj)irit 
•ludl  not  be  forgiTtiu  uutu  mmi.  And  wLui»o- 
trer  AM  (not  '  8i>eak  « icwrrf»'  but)  speak 
against  the  eon  of  man,  it  »ball  be  forgiven 
bim;  but  wboso«Tpr  speaketh  against  tbe 
Ilolj  Spirit,  it  shidl  not  be.  forgiven  biui, 
neidier  in  this  worid,  neiiber  in  tbo  wotid 
to  rnmc'  'i  hi^  Htatement  i»  made  in  con- 
sequence of  thti  imputation  that  our  Lord 
performed  bie  niirarlcs  by  Deelzebul,  that 
ja,  by  recoUTBe  to  idolatrous  aid.  Tin-  rni- 
souing  of  Jesus  conTicts  tbe  accusers  of 
being  self-condenuied,  u  well  as  of  tbe  moet 
patent  folly.  Nay,  tlu*  Pharisaic  pcrilirs  «crm 
to  have  gone  so  far  iu  t)ieir  infatuation  aa  to 
eharge  Jegus  widi  being  eotually  pnsaessed 
by,  and  so  under  tbe  immediate  iniiaence 
of,  demoniacal  power;  for  Mark  (iii.  30) 
gh'cH  a.H  the  reason  of  our  Lord's  language, 
*  lieoause  they  said,  Ue  bath  an  unclean 
Spirit.'  The  *  blasphemy  of  tho  Spirit,'  llien, 
oonsiHted  in  charging  Ckri&i  with  being 
leegtic<l  with  infernal  powers,  in  order  to 
practi-o  deception  on  the  world,  nuder  the 
eloak  of  a  divine  conunis«ion.  But  Jasua 
neltes  en  inporUmt  distinetimi.  There  were 
here  two  rlrments  —  one  rcenrdinp  0  :1,  1]-.^ 
otlier  regarding  Christ.  The  latter  it*  ex- 
pressly Mid  wisely  exempted  from  the  dire 
penalty  pronouiired  acuinst  tlu-  fonm  r.  Tli<^ 
oiiiiorgtven  blasphemy  was  not  that  which 
vaa  tttteied  agataitt  the  Son  of  ni«i,bat  Aet 
which  was  uttered  against  God.  Thus  true 
to  the  originul  Mn-saie  idea  of  blasphemy 
did  our  Lord  rcniiun.  Thus  did  he  exempt 
himself  from  any  charp^e  of  a  selflahfiAtllse; 
while,  as  jealous  of  his  Fatlici^s  honour,  he 
declared  the  extreme  gnilt  of  ascribing  to 
demons  the  obvions  works  of  God.  This, 
then.  \<  tliat  Idasphetny  wliifh  wa^  nr-Ycr  to 
be  forgiven.  And  its  real  and  essential 
ebareeter  was  the  wilftil  and  ineeiisale  re- 
vilin{»  of  the  power  und  works  of  llio  Al- 
migliiy,  by  those  who  saw  that  power  dia* 
pi  nyed  ,  and  these  works  performed.  Whcooe 
it  is  clear  that  this  was  a  ain,  of  necessiQr 
limited  to  the  primitive  nge,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  for  persons  to  commit  now,  after 
Christ  has  left  tlie  world,  and  the  hand  of 
God  is  no  Ifdi^r'T  visibly  onfstrrtrhod  toper- 
form  wondcrl'iil  works.  Indud  ti^e  very 
words  which  are  comuioiily  thought  to  show 
tliat  the  pi'Uftltv  pnmoimced  Hfralnst  tltis 
blaspbeniy  is  never-eudiiig  iu  duration,  ap- 
pear to  ue  to  rettriet  that  penalty  to  the  pe- 
riod during  whidi  till'  niisdeid  was  possible, 
•—'neither  in  this  age  (uot  world),  neither 
in  the  age  to  eorae.*— *This  age  and  the  age 
to  l  oina'  was  an  expression  which  included 
the  entire  space  over  which  ntiraciUona 


powers  were  oxtcndrd,  that  i^.  the  last  iIath  of 
Judaism,  and  Uie  lir^t  du)ii  of  Chri»tiiiiiuy ; 
the  age  of  the  Messiah  on  earth,  and  the  a^a 
of  his  apostles.  Thf»  ffciH'iul  iui|t-  r!  the 
threaten4Hl  penally  has  been  thuu  well  ex- 
preaeedi — ''lliere  ate  eatanotieo  which, 
til  U'^h  pardonoil  with  dilfifiilty.  will  be 
sooner  pardoned  than  llxe  panic ular  kind  of 
evil -speaking  now  denonneed.* 

Let  it,  however,  be  carefully  ob^crrrd,  that 
the  punisliment  for  blasphemy  is  one  which 
tlie  Scriptures  give  no  authority  to  man  to 
take  into  hie  own  hands.  The  penalty  of 
death  pronounced  by  the  Momitc  law  passed 
away,  when  the  Mosaic  systt-m  was  abolished 
by  tlie  power  of  Kome,  and  by  the  hand  of 
I'roTidcnri'.  The  Lord  Jesns  left  no  auiliority 
to  man  to  act  in  the  case.  It  was  bis  to 
enffer  on  a  gnmndleae  ebaxge  of  blasphemy, 
not  to  establish  a  trilninal  on  enrlli  for  pu- 
nishing coustructive,  or  even  actual  blaa^ 
pheroies  against  Ood.  We  do  not  extennate 
the  crime.  To  spfak  t  vil  of  the  Almighty 
i«i  the  height  of  folly,  and  a  token  of  a  most 
(Icjiraved  heart.  But  vengeaneo  bdongeth 
to  God;  and  the  wretched  consequences  of 
calitmniatinc'  the  divine  name  are  even  now 
sufllcientiy  niauifest  to  put  it  beyond  m 
doubt,  that  he  does  and  will  reward  tliose 
who  are  pniliy  of  it,  according  m  their  works. 
Therefore,  if  for  no  other  reason,  let  men 
ftbsloiB.  Ood*o  honour  needa  not  their  helpb 
"N  r  is  there  any  one  voice  of  histonr  wltifli 
is  more  fuU  or  more  clear  than  that  the  most 
piens  men,  those  who  hsUewed  die  name  of 
(to,\  in  thfir  livi-s  and  in  their  hearts,  who 
held  not  even  life  dear,  so  that  they  mijfht 
do  and  bear  his  will,  have,  tfin  the  maanctr 
of  their  revered  Lord  and  Master,  suffered 
tli*'  loss  of  all  thinf»«>,  under  vague  and  un- 
meoiiiug  charges  of  blasphemy,  at  the  hands 
of  some  miijodfing  priest,  or  wwm  pliam 
and  mscmpiilous  politician. 

BLA8TUS,  an  officer  of  Herod  Agrippa, 
who  had  the  eharge  of  his  bed cb amber,  and 
wlion\  tlin  n  liabitflnts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon 
gained,  induciug  him  to  plead  their  cause 
with  the  king,  who  '  was  highly  displeaaod 
with  them  of  Tv!.  nii  1  Sidon  '  (Acta  xii.  JO 

BLK&SING  AND  ClifiSniG.— A  very 
remarkable  instaaee  of  these  sets  niagrb« 
found  iu  the  express  directions  given  by 
Moses  to  the  effect,  that,  when  the  Israelites 
had  gained  possession  of  the  laud  of  Ca- 
naan, one  half  of  the  tribes,  nanuly,  Simeon, 
Levi,  Judah,  lasachar,  Joseph,  and  Beiya- 
min,  should  take  their  stand  on  Mount  Ge< 
rixim  to  bless  the  people;  while  the  otlier 
half,  namely.  Rrnben,  Gad,  Asher,  Zebnlon, 
Dan,  and  JNaphtali,  ahottld  occupy  Monat 
Ebsl  to  oarse.  The  Levites  were  to  bo  tho 
spokesm^ni  (Dt  iit.  xxvii.  11).  This  din  e- 
tion  was  the  carrying^otit  of  the  following 
wovds ;  — *  Behold,  I  sM  befote  you  this  ds^ 
a  blessing  and  a  curse:  a  blessing,  if  ye 
obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lonl  your 
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God  ;  and  a  cnrsw*.  If  ye  will  not  obry,  bul 
torn  aside  to  go  after  uther  gods '  ( DeuL 
xi.'Hi,  $fq.).    Witli  Lliese  instructions  J  oslina 
seems  to  have  fully  couiplieil,  —  'There  was 
not  a  word  of  all  that  Mosen  coinnioudcd, 
which  Joshua  read  not  before  all  the  con- 
grejrHtion  of  Israel,  with  tlie  women,  and  the 
little  ones,  and  the  strangers  that  were  con- 
Tersant  among  them'  (Josh.  viii.  33 — S!i). 
This  roost  impressive  observance  appears, 
from   the  words  just  cited,  to  have  been 
meant  to  act  as  a  public  proclamation  of 
the  requirements  of   the  law  before  the 
a»(iembled  nation,  in  order  thnt  none  might 
plead  the  excuse  of  ignorance  for  disobedi- 
ence ;  and  in  this  light,  the  rommauil,  and 
the  fnlfilment  of  it,  nmnifest  u  wisiUau  and  a 
benignity  which  modem  lawgivers  would  do 
well  to  imitate :  but  u  further  puri)ose  seems 
to  have  been  contemplated  and  secure«l.  In 
tlie  East,  both  blessing  and  cursing  are  nn- 
derstoo<l  to  be  more  than  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  wishes.  They  have  a  power  to  realise 
the  desire  which  tliey  express.    This  power 
varies  as  to  its  source,  being  derived  sometimes 
from  God,  the  grent  source  of  nil  power;  at 
other  times  from  the  siuictity  of  him  whose 
lips  give  utterance  to  the  wish;  ut  others, 
from  tlie  sacreducss  of  the  spot,  or  tlie  so- 
lemnity of  tlie  occasion,  on  which  the  desire 
is  declared.  These  opinions  hnd  their  origin 
and  their  snpport  in  tlie  earliest  events  re- 
conled  in  tlie  Dible.     No  sooner  ha<i  the 
Almii^hty  created  sentient  beings,  than  he 
blessed  them,  and  bade  them  multiply  (f«en. 
L  2'-£  K    Man  also  he  blessed  ;  and  said, '  Be 
froitfal,  replenish  die  earth,  and  subdue  it' 
(ver.  28  ).    A  curse  also  was  pronounced  on 
the  serpent  tliat  tempted  Evc(Qen.  iii.  14), as 
well  as  on  Cain  for  having  shed  his  brother's 
blood  (Gen,  iv.  11).     The  language  em- 
ployed by  Jehovah,  on  calling  Abraliam  to 
leave  his  native  land,  is  fidl  of  signification 
on  the  point  before  us: — 'I  will  make  of 
thee  a  great  nation,  ami  make  tliy  name 
great  ;  and  thou  ^halt  be  a  blessing.  And 
I  will  bless  them  tliat  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  that  cnrseth  thee  ;  luid  in  thee  shall  all 
familifw  of  the  earth  be  blessed'  (Gen.  xii. 
2,  3).    Especial  value  was  attached  to  the 
blaaainf^  fonnally  pron<)iinr<Ml  by  a  dying 
patriarch,  which  seems  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  expression  of  a  gooil  wish,  and  come  to 
be  arcouuted  a  necessary  act  in  the  trans- 
mission of  property  and  privileges:  and  as  old 
af0  was*  by  its  freedom  from  the  grosser 
plMMivea,  and  its  proximity  to  the  eternal 
woffld,  held  to  possess  a  kind  of  divinin:^',  if 
not  an  actually  prophetic,  faculty  ;  so  iimnnp^ 
thela.<(t  acts  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  we  find  bless- 
ings formally  pronouncerl,  which  were  at- 
Iradkd  by  great  solemnity,  and  carried  witli 
Hmn  the  hi  '  '  r  sanctions.     Hence  the 
■aa^ty  of  1.  i  and  Jacob  to  anticipate 

Csau  iu  procuring  Jacob's  blessing;  and 
hence  Esau's  anguish  in  learning,  that  what 


was  his  blessing  by  birthright  hud  been 
taken  awuy  bysublilty;  uml,  though  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  blessing  from  his 
father,  it  is  clear,  from  tlje  tenor  of  the  nar- 
rative, that  tliis  second  blessing  was  not 
equal  to  the  tirst,  whirl)  had  hvv.u  unkn«iw- 
ingly  pronounced  on  Jacob.  It  is  also  ob- 
vious that  tlic  go«Ml  WHS  thought  to  reside  in 
the  act  itself.  A  blessing,  even  if  obtained 
by  craft,  was  still  a  blessing :  it  was  pro- 
nounced, and  must  take  eflect  (Gen.  xxvii.). 
The  import  of  the  term  blf.vtitiif  is  of  the 
largest  kind.  I'erhups  no  Hebrew  word  com- 
prises more.  All  good,  from  corn  and  wine, 
and  servants  (Gen.  xxvii.  37),  to  tlie  height 
of  national  prosperity,  and  the  bliss  of  eter- 
nity (Kph.  i.  3),  is  endirace<l  in  tlie  wonl ; 
and  it  is  specilically  used  as  a  genend  term 
to  express  the  benign  action  of  those  domes- 
tic atTectious  which,  next  to  their  piety,  were 
tlie  stn>ngest  sentiments  of  tlie  Hebrew  heart 
(2  Sam.  vi.  2(»). 

lUJNDN ESS.  — There  are  circumstances 
peculiar,  in  a  measure,  to  the  East,  which 
CHUae  blindness  to  be  more  frequent  there 
than  with  us.  The  heat  of  the  sun  is  very 
great;  and  it  is  rendered  more  injurious  to 
the  eyes  from  the  dry  burning  rock  from 
which  it  is  in  many  parts  refle«  ted,  and  tlie 
great  contrast  of  temperature  caused  by  the 
cold  and  the  dew  of  night,  which  is  felt  with 
especial  force,  owing  to  the  prevalent  habit 
of  Bleeping  unsheltered  in  the  open  air. 
Then  tlic  abundance  of  duat  and  the  fine 
prrains  of  sand  which  prevail,  sometimes 
loading  the  atmosphere,  and  in  heavy  winds 
acting  on  opposing  bodies  with  great  force, 
tend  very  much  to  increase  the  sources 
whence  harm  may  come  to  tlie  sight.  In 
Cairo,  Volney  rerk»)ns  tliat  one  in  every  hun- 
dred of  tlie  inhabitants  is  blind ;  and  Tott 
makes  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
living  iu  that  city,  four  thousand.  In  Syria 
the  proportion  is  less,  except  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  the  cohl  from  llie  ocean  being  thought 
detrimental  to  the  eyes.  If  the  number  of 
blind  persons  that  a]>pear  in  the  evangelists 
is  great  (Matt.  ix.  27  ;  xii.  22  ;  xx.  30;  xxi. 
14.  John  V.  3),  we  must  remember  that  the 
afflicted  would  naturally  resort  to  Jesus, 
whose  fame  for  healing  was  great,  and  who 
would  at  first  at  least  be  regarded  as  some 
great  jthysician.  In  the  East,  at  the  jiresent 
day,  tlie  presence  of  a  physician  of  small 
notoriety  would  bring  aroimd  him  a  crowd 
of  sick  |)eople  iu  every  quarter.  Doubtless 
the  want  of  skill  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eyes  made  blindness  more  common, 
hy  allowing,  or  even  causing,  curnble  dis«)r- 
ders  to  issue  in  total  privation  of  sight.  At 
tlie  present  day,  the  notions  respecting  the 
uncontrollable  power  and  inevitable  tenden- 
cies of  fate,  which  i»revail  wherever  Islam- 
ism  has  sway,  have  great  power  U)  augment 
the  nimiber  of  iliseases,  to  enhance  tlieir 
virulence,  and  to  prevent  their  cure.  The 
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Mosaic  law,  however,  which  was  free  from 
thi»  blighting  error,  took  the  blind,  with  cha- 
metmistic  consideration,  inider  its  cm  (Lev* 
xix.  !4.  Di  iit.  xx%ii.  !«).  On  the  peneral 
princiijle,  however,  that  nothing  but  perfec- 
tion shoidd  be  offered  to  or  engaged  in  the 
scrvirc  of  Mod,  neither  blind  nor  lonie  per- 
sons were  allowed  to  be  priests  (Lev.  xxi  IH). 
Tn  the  time  of  Jeene,  blindnese,  es  well  w 
other  di^onspa,  was  ascribnd  tn  dpmniiiar'nl 
influeucu  (Matt.  xii.  24) ;  a  fact  which  show» 
to  whet  en  extent  the  woiUttfr  of  that  evil 
power  was  carried  ill  the  miiMl  of  our  Lord's 
contemporaries.  In  the  healing  of  the  blindf 
Christ  touched  them  wi^  hia  finger  (MeCt 
ix.  29  ;  XX.  34) :  once  he  made  clay  of  spit- 
tle, and  anointed  the  eyes  of  tlie  blind  (John 
ix.  (i).  Some  have  made  use  of  these  fact:} 
to  ehow  that  it  was  by  natural  means, — bj 
8ome,  we  know  not  whnt,  medical  appliances 
—  that  our  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
blind.  Bnt  there  ie  no  gfouud  for  the  alle- 
gation. Thf  ^f  ivts  wrre  purely  designed  tO 
draw  attention  alike  to  tlie  sutferer  and  to  hie 
phyHiciein,  thna  eonnecting  Jerne  himself 
immediately  with  tho  curt',  and  prechidinfif 
tJie  possibility  of  any  other  egeucy  being 
imagined  or  asserted. 

BI.OUD.  —  Along  with  tlie  renewal,  after 
the  deluge,  of  the  gift  to  man  of  all  tlie  ani- 
mals of  the  earth,  there  was  this  prohibi- 
lioi:  '  It  flesh  with  the  life  tliereof,  the 
bluoil  th«  nof,  jiboll  ye  not  out'  (fu-n.  ix.  4). 
This  is  llu!  lirst  record  of  a  li  ijuin  inem  tliat 
aftenvards  bc-came  an  important  law  in  the 
Mosai'"  P"li!y,  iti  wlii("li  Mood  wns  forliiddtMi 
to  be  f  aieu  under  the  penally  of  death  (Lev. 
iii.  17;  Tii.  2e,  27).  The  foUowing  lan- 
guage is  full  of  import :  — '  Whatsoever  man 
of  the  house  of  Isirael,  or  of  tlie  strangers 
that  so|ooin  among  you,  eateth  any  manner 
of  blood,  I  will  even  8et  my  f"c<^  n^rninst  that 
SOqI  that  eateth  blood,  and  will  cut  him  off 
flram  amonfr  his  people.  For  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  tlii<  Mood  ;  and  I  have  given  it  to 
you  upon  the  altar,  to  make  an  atonement 
for  your  souls:  for  it  is  tlte  blood  tliat  mak- 
eth  an  atonement  for  the  soul'  (Lev.  zvii. 
10,  seq.y  An  iilcn,  thon,  of  the  sncrednpuft 
of  the  blood  lay  uL  tlie  foundutiuu  u{  the 
Bfbtaie  prohibition.  First,  this  idea  of  sa- 
cr<'dnfss  ilcrivi'd  from  n  liclief  tliiit  the 
blood  essentially  and  emphatically  held  the 
principle  of  life,— >ftbelief  which  yet  lingers, 
though  in  a  somnwhat  indefmitf  slmjic, 
among  vulgar  errors.  In  the  second  plucc, 
when  tliis  belief  had  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  8prink1iii(^'  of  blood,  fee.  into  religious 
riteSf  a  new  sanction  was  given  to  the  ori- 
ginal prohibition ;  for  as  the  blood  was  held 
to  be  the  atoning  principle  in  the  sacrifices, 
so  the  eating  of  it  could  not  fail  to  be  re- 
garded with  a  sort  of  holy  aversion.  By 
referriiif?  1 1  the  command  ^mv.-u  to  Noah,  we 
find  till  ]>rolii1iIttnn  to  eat  blood  was  iu  exist- 
ence long  prior  to  the  days  of  Moses ;  and 


hence  we  infer  tliat  Mo^es  adopted  it  as  part 
of  thot  consuetudinary  code  of  laws  which, 
like  evt  rv  otiier  legislator,  he  was  bound  to 
rf^pt  rt.  J^uch  adoption,  however,  implies 
some  degree  of  approval,  efeiKcisdly  as,  in 
this  easSf  the  additional  sanction  derived 
from  its  ntoniTig  efRcnrv  miuh-  the  obser- 
vance more  imperative  and  stringent.  What, 
Aen,  we  are  led  to  ask,  eonld  be  the  ^renm- 
Ftiinrcs  ont  of  which  this  prohihition  grew* 
We  find  them  in  tlie  low  tentieucies  and 
■emi«barbaroQt  habits  of  primeval  ages,  wlien 
even  rannibalisiri  wns  not  an  impossibility, 
and  the  devouring  of  the  yet  reeking  blood 
of  the  animal  killed  in  the  ehaae  would  be 
a  delicacy  too  tempting  to  be  resisted,  and 
too  brutalising,  if  piiffpred  to  become  httbi- 
tual,  not  to  destroy  the  tirst  tender  ponninu 
Hons  of  human  eul'tare.  Tu  arrest  t<  ndt-ncies 
so  dt-trrndinfr.  an  entire  prohibition  <>f  ldo<Kl 
for  faud  was  indispensable.  Such  a  courtte 
was  the  more  necessary,  because  dfdight  in 
eating  the  Mood  of  ntiinnils  would  easily  lead 
to  disregard  of  human  blood ;  and  thus  the 
lilb  of  man  would  have  been  stripped  of  its 

best  srrurity,  nt  n  ihuc  when  its  preservation 
was  of  Uie  utmost  importance.  This  view 
is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  fact,  tliat  th* 
hnint-  occasion  which  led  to  this  prohibition 
prompted  those  very  emphatic  wonls  in  which 
human  life  is  guarded  by  all  the  authority  of 
heaven,  and  lUl  tlie  sanction  of  a  fearftal  le* 
tribution  ((J>  ii,  ix.  f>,  (j).  In  Eastern  coun- 
tries, men  partake  only  to  a  small  extent  iu 
the  respect  fiir  human  Ufb  which  prevails 
lure  iu  tlir  pn^spnt  day;  and  tlif  profttMon 
with  which  blood  was  shed  by  the  Israelites, 
on  dieir  invading  Canaan,  ahowa  Aat  no 
precftjitinn  wn<»  Fupcrfluous  whirli  mouM 
tend  to  make  them  less  disregardful  of  the 
lives  of  their  fellow-men.  ^e  expeiienee 

of  the  hist  reiitun,-  f,'o<.-s  also  to  prove,  tliat 
respect  for  human  life  is  spread  abroad  only 
by  alow  degrees,  under  the  growing  and  pre- 
dominating influence  of  a  truly  Christian 
civilisulion.  Even  yof,  r-.ipital  piirii>linienfi«. 
though  diminished  in  ntimbcr,  huve  not 
come  to  an  end.  An  influence,  then,  was 
not  to  hp  disrcgiirdcd,  which  iiiv»  vu-d  the 
life-blood  of  mm  luid  beast  with  a  religious 
sanctity ;  and  we  may  even  yet  take  n  lesson 
from  the  groat  Noa<  hiiin  precejit:  —  'Wlici<o 
sheildeth  man's  blood,  by  him  sliaU  his  blood 
be  shed*  (Gen.  ix.  6).  Bnt  while  these  re- 
marlis  tend  to  assi^^n  tJic  origin,  and  justify 
the  existence,  of  the  prohibition  in  question; 
they  also  lead  to  ikt  oondusion,  that  the 
wholf  (luster  of  ideas  connected  tlierewith, 
being  litted  only  for  a  rudimental  statf  of 
society,  has  been  antiquated  and  set  aside 
by  the  spirit  and  workings  of  the  noUtr  law 
of  ri)ri«itiiin  truth  ;  nor  is  if  a  Hii!p  «»fr«nge 
thai  aiiy  well-inronued  followors  of  Jesus 
should  have  been  foimd,  at  least  in  modem 
times,  who  eonsi»lered  tlipmselvcs  obligt  d  to 
abstain  from  eating  blood.    Scarcely  less 
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straage  is  it  that  some  sboiilil  regard  as  nti 
esMUliaJ  in  Chrbtianity,  an  idea  wliioh  suited 
*iuly  the  cliiitUiuod  ut  lLc  Imiiiaii  iiiiud  iu 
which  it  arose,  aiid  to  which  it  was  pecuHiir 
— >ve  allade  to  Hwse  wurd.s  whic-li  merely 
express  what  was  a  fact  in  the  Mosaic  cere- 
■KMUrs,  but  which  some  liave  luisinterprctod 
into  a  principle  uf  the  divine  government  in 
the  gospel:  —  'Without  shedding  of  blood 
is  DO  rvmi»sion  '  (lleb.  ix.  '^'-2). 
^  Ou  mo!it  occasions  under  the  law,  the  offer- 
jug  of  iinimals  was  accompanied  by  the 
^nnlding  of  their  blood  at  the  altar  auil 
mercy-seat.  Especially  did  tliis  take 
place  on  the  great  day  of  atonement,  as  a 
•jmbol  of  reconciliation  and  forgivene.-^s  ( Lev. 
xvi.  1-1 — ID).  Accordingly,  in  that  system  of 
aUaaion  to  the  observances  of  the  law,  wliicli 
was  not  only  natural  but  inevitable  iu  Jewii^h 
writers,  the  penmen  of  tlie  New  Testament, 
while  they  fiud  a  constant  correspondence 
between  the  deotli  of  Christ  and  the  Jewish 
saarifires,  especially  speak  of  his  blood  shed 
fbr  the  redemption  of  tlie  world,  as  *  tlie 
Vlood  of  sprinkling,  that  speaketh  better 
things  than  that  of  Abel'  (lleb.  xii.  24; 
X.  19.   1  Pet,  i.  'i). 

BLOOD,  AVTrNOER  OF.  — It  is  as  odie 
tale  of  the  heart,  ho  a  universal  custom  among 
inatikind,for  relatives  to  stand  by  each  other ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  a  member 
of  tlje  family,  for  tlie  next  of  kin  to  avenge 
his  death.    This  avenging  has,  of  course, 
varied  with  tiroes  and  manners.   At  present, 
appeal,  in  ciTilised  countries,  is  made  to  the 
law ;  in  only  half-civilised  states  of  society, 
aa  in  some  districts  of  America,  to  such  re- 
aonrces  as  tlic  avenger  may  possess  in  liiin- 
•df,  or  may  be  able  to  call  into  action  on  tiie 
part  of  other  individuals.    Among  the  In- 
dians of  that  continent,  vengeance  for  the 
tleatl),  nt  least,  of  a  chief,  wjis  accounted  tlie 
first  and  must  urgent  duty  of  the  wh<de  tribe. 
And  still,  in  eastern  parts  of  the  Europeim 
<-<>titineut,  the  obligation  of  enforcing  the  ter- 
rible law  of  '  on  eye  for  an  eye,'  lies  with,  and 
is  honoured  by,  the  relatives  of  a  sufferer,  in 
a  degree  var}-ing  directly  with  the  nearness 
of  blood.    Tliis  custom,  which  has,  even  in 
moilern  times,  led  to  frightful  devastations  of 
human  life,  existed  in  tlie  earliest  periods 
of  Hebrew  history  ;  and  was  found  by  Moses 
as  a  part  of  the  materials  with  which  he  had 
to  deal,  in  fonuiug  a  henl  of  slaves  into  a 
'      '         M  (Gen.  xxvii.  4.'5.  2  Sam.  xiv. 
i.'  y.  ;     v\  i,.. I  could  he  do?  An  entire  pro- 
hibition of  tlie  custom,  had  such  an  idea 
■  •  nrred  to  him,  would  have  been  nugatory, 
i  Le  great  features  in  the  character  of  a  peo- 
ple are  not  to  be  chitngcd  by  a  few  words  of 
command.    It  was  more  wise  to  adopt  tlie 
custom  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  bounds  to  its 
obser^'auce,  and  put  an  end  to  its  worst 
ftbuses.    This  was  the  course  tliat  Moses 
took.     .\  clear  case  of  murder  he  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  tlic  blood-avenger,  through 


the  interposition  of  the  proper  autliorities. 
Those  who  committed  manslaughl<>r  had  a 
refuge  i>rovide<l  for  them,  into  which  tliey 
might  flee  and  find  protection.  Hut  there 
would  not  fail  to  be  cases  in  which  doubts 
existed,  wlieUier  tlie  deatli  was  manslaughter 
or  murder.  He,  tlierefore,  who  had  killed  a 
fellow-creature,  hail  llie  privilege  of  an  appeal 
to  a  legtU  tribunal ;  in  the  cities  of  refuge, 
he  fouud  at  once  an  asylum,  and  a  properly 
constituted  court  of  inquiry.  If  the  dealli 
proved  to  have  been  accidental,  safety  wiui 
guaranteed  to  the  mim-slayer  in  his  city  of 
refuge,  till  the  death  of  the  high  priest  — 
a  limitation  which  seems  to  have  been  im- 
posed because  tlie  entrance  of  a  new  high 
priest  on  his  office  may  have  brought  witli  it 
a  general  amnesty.  The  legid  directions 
regarding  tliis  matter  may  be  foimd  in  tlio 
following  passages  of  Scripture:  —  Numb. 
XXXV.  9,  »fq.  ])viiL  xix.  1,  seq. 

BOANEKOES.  —  A  descriptive  tide,  given 
by  our  Saviour  to  the  apostles,  James  tlie  son 
of  Zebedee,  and  John  the  bn)lher  of  James. 
The  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mark  only'(iii.  17), 
who  has  supplied  an  interjirelation  of  tlip 
term,  namely,  '  sons  of  thunder.'  The  Mfunl 
appears  to  be  of  Aramaic  origin,  affeeU^d  in 
its  form  by  the  tliick  pronunciation  of  the 
dialect  of  Gidilee.  The  reason  why  tlie  name 
(tliuuderers,  or  lovers  of  tliunder)  was  given 
to  James  tmd  John,  does  not  apjiear  from 
any  express  statement ;  and  the  learned  have 
been  divided  in  oiiinion  on  tlie  subject. 
Some  have  tliought  the  epithet  was  intended 
to  denote  fervour  of  soul ;  others,  elo<pience 
of  tongue  :  but  neither  of  these  4pialities  cor- 
responds, in  any  {special  degree,  witli  what  is 
known  of  the  characters  of  these  apostles; 
and  the  term,  if  it  denote  either  of  tliesc 
qualities,  would  have  l>cen  more  suitable  to 
Peter  and  Paid.  A  more  probable  opinion 
is,  that  the  epitliet  had  reference  to  the  re- 
quest preferred  by  James  and  Jolin,  tliut  our 
Lord  would  call  down  lire  (lightning)  from 
heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Siuiiiuitan  village 
(Luke  ix.  r>4),  a  i»art  of  Christ's  rebuke,  on 
which  occasion  this  term  niiiy  have  been. 
Nor  is  it  any  objection  that  the  event  hero 
spoken  of,  happened  at  n  Inter  ]ieriod  than 
that  to  wliich  the  passage  iu  Mark  refers, 
since  it  is  rather  witli  tlie  record  than  the 
farts  that  we  have  to  do.  It  is  coniinnatoi^ 
of  the  view  now  suggested,  that  James  and 
John  do  not  apjiear  lo  have  taken  this  epilliet 
as  a  name,  after  llie  manner  of  IVler.  The 
word  was  intended,  not  as  a  eulogy,  but  a 
rebuke,  in  the  same  way  as  Peter  was  desig- 
nated by  Jesus,  *  Siitun  '  and  '  an  offence ' 
(MalL  xvi.  2M). 

UUAK.  —  The  wild  boar,  of  a  species  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  Indian  hog,  is  a  native 
of  Palestine,  where  it  is  still  found.  The 
original  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the  folIi»wing 
Scriptures:  —  Lev.  xi.  7.  I»cut.  xiv.  H.  Pb. 
Ixxx.  13.  Prov.  xi.  i!.*.  l&n.  Iw,  1 ;  Ixvi.  3, 1 7 ; 
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in  all  of  which  it  is  rendered  iuto  English 
by '  twhie,*  except  in  Ps.  hacx.  18,  where  oIk 
▼ioosly  tl IP  wild  boar  is  intended.  In  this 
passage  it  mokea  part  of  a  forcible,  if  not 
quite  eomcC,  aHegory  —  Israel  being  eom- 
pared  to  a  vine  brought  out  of  Egypt :  — *  The 
boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  waste  it.'  It  ap* 
peara  to  be  not  nnusnal  in  the  East  for  boars 
to  rush  into  viii>:yar<ls  and  other  plantsc 
tions,  wlicri'.  liv  ••ating,  triinipliiig,  and  par- 
ticuloj'ly  luniiiig  up  uud  tt'uriug  with  their 
•noati  and  tusks,  they  eommit  very  gnat 
dcTaatation.  On  this  ttcrount  it  was  ras- 
tomaiy  in  Greece  to  sacrihce  a  hog  to  Ceres 
when  narvest  began,  and  anoUier  to  Baedios 
at  tlic  Vi'L^'liiiiing  of  till'  vintapfo. 

Tlie  swine  was  forbidden  for  food  to  the 
Hebrews — *  Though  he  divide  the  hoof  and 
be  cloven  footnl,  yet  lie  cliewetli  the  cud  :  he 
is  unclean  to  you '  (Lev.  xi.  7 ).  The  reason 
assigned  by  Mlchaelis  for  mis  prohibition 
is,  £at  swine's  flesh  has  a  tendeix  y  to  iba- 
ter  cutaneous  di<<en.se9,  to  whieli  Uie  I*«rael- 
ites  were  specinlly  liable  ;  the  leprosy  being 
endemie  In  Palestine  and  the  nei^rliboiiring 
ooiuitrics,  \vliil«'  it  iicttiully  ufllii  tid  lin'  cliil- 
«lrcn  of  Israel  wlion  lliey  leli  i^gypl.  Hence 
we  may  sec  why  the  avoidance  of  swine's 
flesh  ])revKile<l  with  their  nei^'lihonrs.namely, 
tlio  i'IiuiiiicianM,thc  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians. 
8ueh  avoidance  was  a  practical  regulation* 
desifjiied  for  the  preservation  of  the  healthi 
against  a  widely-spread  liability  to  disease'. 
The  contempt  in  whiefa  swine  were  held  In 
K[;ypt  18  illustrated  by  ft  monumental  pic- 
ture  representijig  a  wieked  soul,  after  having 
been  weighed  in  the  balance  of  judgment 
and  fotmd  wanting,  as  returning  to  the 
troubteH  and  trials  of  earth,  in  the  body  and 
shape  of  u  hog. 

B( )  ATS  of  different  sorts  were  used  on  the 
river  Nile.  One  kind  was  made  of  rushes, 
pitched  on  tlie  inside  and  on  the  outside, 
aa  described  in  the  artlele  Bulbush.  An- 
other ile^cription  were  hoats  of  burden,  built 
by  what  we  sliould  term  ship-corpeuters. 
They  are  add  to  have  been  built  of  a  thom 
wooil,  verv'  similar  to  the  lotus  of  Cyrene. 
Of  this  tree  Uic  builders  cut  plunk.s,  which 
were  bound  wldiin  by  bands  of  papyrus,  and 
witliout  by  a  Hcries  of  girths.  A  rudder  was 
put  through  the  keel ;  a  mast  of  thorn-wood 
was  set  up,  which  hod  sails  of  the  rind  of 
the  papyrus.  These  boats  were  carried  up 
the  stream  eitlier  by  a  tow-line  or  by  the 
witid.  In  descending  the  river,  the  course 
of  the  boat  was  directed  ami  made  steady  by 
a  hunllo  floating  at  the  head,  and  a  stone 
dragging  at  the  stem.  Some  of  these  boats 
were  capable  of  carrying  a  very  great  amoimt 
of  poods.  Sufli,  in  substance,  is  the  nc  fonut 
given  by  the  Greek  historian,  Herodotus  (ii. 
OC),  which  may  be  considered  as  in  die  main 
CorrtrUy  reprc'-rntinj'  the  lar;.'o  bout"*  or 
lighlc>r»,  wiiioh  were  employed  in  the  trans- 
port of  goods,  and,  with  the  needAil  modifi- 


cations, tlie  pleasure  boats,  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  Is  but  one 
mention  of  a  boat,  namely  in  'Z  Sam.  xix.  lb, 
where  it  is  said, '  There  went  vrer  (Jordan) 
a  ferry-boat  to  cany  over  the  kingfs  house- 
hold : '  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  not  un- 
suitably rendered  by  *  ferry-boat.'  This  boat 
was  a  sort  of  skiff.  The  term  boat  ia  also 
made  use  of  in  the  New  Testament,  in  rela- 
tion to  tlie  means  of  passing  over  the  Eoke 
of  Galilee  (John  vL  9S).  Two  kinds  off 
vessels —  a  snniller.  boat,  and  a  Inrjrer,  ship 
—  appear  to  have  been  in  use  on  tliis  lovely 
aheet  of  wnter.  The  howevar,  w«t« 

only  a  larger  kind  of  boats. 


AKCiMV  xoxrria*  seat.  MWmm. 


BOAZ  (II.  $lreHglh),*A  mighty  man  of 
wealth,*  aBethlehemite,  of  the  tribe  of  Jndab, 

sitii  nf  Siilnio  lunl  Habab.  He  nuirried  Ruth, 
and  so  became  a  progenitor  of  David.  He 
was  also  brother  of  EUmeleeh,  wboae  toa 
Mahlon  was  Kuth's  first  husband.  Elime- 
lech  and  Mahlon  dying,  left  the  family  with 
a  small  property.  This  being  insufficient, 
Buth,  cloimhig  the  right  which  Moses  had 
beuignantly  reserved  to  the  poor  ( Lev.  xix.  0 ) , 
went  to  glean  m  the  Beld  of  her  relative  fioaz, 
by  whom  she  was  kindly  Mated.  Encou- 
raged by  this,  Naomi,  her  n>other-in-lsw, 
requested  Rutli  to  avail  herself  of  that  pro- 
vision in  the  Moaale  law  by  wlriah  tibe  bro- 
ther (Geo.  xxxviii.  Drut.  xxv.  f>>,  or,  as 
interpreted  in  the  book  of  liuth  (iiL  12),  the 
nearest  kinsman,  of  the  deeeaaed  haeband 
was  to  marry  the  widow,  iu  ea^e  there  was 
no  offispriug.  liuth  accordingly  made  the 
claim,  whieh  Boas  was  well  disposed  to 
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«llov;  bal  Uie  luiirriuge  woiUd  uut  iiftve 
be«n  legal,  for  there  wuh  u  nearer  HwfiFum 
llian  hini^ii-If.  The  luiter,  Ijowpver,  an  nn 
appeal  being  made  lo  him,  renounced  his 
rij^ts;  on  wlUch,  Boas  botightNMinra  pro- 
perty, nnrl  took  llutL  in  iniirrinfje  ;  thus  re- 
^ttmmg  the  decayed  family  of  bin  dcrcased 
bfother,  md  rewuding  tbc  filial  piety  of  ooe 
of  ih<  ino^t  iiiterosttiig  ftmal^i  chsnctCTs 
cccordfid  in  Jtistory. 

The**  enmts  f^er  to  aji  uuknown  period 
in  tiie  age  of  the  Jadges  —  an  age  of  great 
simplirity  of  manner?? ;  n  fentiire  wliich  most 
be  burue  iu  miud  Ly  who  intend  tO 

pass  judgment  ou  the  condliet  of  Boaz,  or 
thhi  of  }! :i:Ji  If,  to  modem  appreheusioni), 
there  sLouiti  uppeur  in  the  book  any  thing  of 
qoMtionttble  propriety,  Uw  abwnce  of  apo- 
logy, uiid  the  nusophistirntprl  tone  nf  the  nnr- 
rati%-e,  may  justify  the  comirtion  thatuotbiug 
of  the  kind  esisted  in  the  minds  of  either  die 
actors  of  Ilia  eventa,  or  Iboea  who  oanated 
tbem. 

Amid  the  conflicts  and  confiiHton  exhibited 
In  tfie  teiA  of  Judges,  t)ie  rluiracterof  liooz, 
in  connection  wi til  the  family  of  his  hrotlier, 
afibnls  a  Ter?  interesting  view  of  trati<|tiil 
life;  nnd  may  serve  to  assure  OB,  thtti  Ofen 
in  (l'~T'irheil  social  periods,  ihere  is  true 
peaee,  na  well  as  tnie  happiuu^i^  to  be  found 
in  the  twaoBi  of  soetetf  .  The  pielnre  before 
MS  i«  the  more  vain  aide,  because  it  supplies 
an  example  of  the  upper  as  well  as  of  the 
liombler  elaaa  of  flie  Hebrew  eoaimonweslth. 
The  c*;ij<liirl  nud  benrliip  of  is  iJmt  of 

a  true  gentleman — honourable,  considerate, 
benign,  and  dignified.  We  also  sea  tibat  tiie 
character  did  not  then  require  for  its  sup- 
p^rt  nny  afffctfition  of  superiority.  Though 
eh'Tiued  by  his  rirhfs,  us  well  ns  his  position 
and  paraonal  qualities,  Boaz  docs  not  hesi- 
t  tf*  to  rrrfjrry  his  poor  widowed  reliitive,  who 
iiad  gleaned  ui  his  ample  fields.  Tliere  vtixa 
BOinvidloasdistittettonof  ranks  in  his  days ; 
or.  if  so  great  an  n%  il  existed,  Boax  had  ele- 
▼atitm  of  mind  solfieieut  to  disregard  its 
4iaiiaiiila.  -  '«rf>r'i<<" 

ROTI.S,  hrpokmf?  forth  with  bluins  upon 
man  and  beast  tlinni<<haut  all  tlie  laud, 
Mnnad  Aa  aixtli  phigiic  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
ix.  8,  seq.).  Attempts  to  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  tliis  disorder,  cnn,  at  tltis 
distance  of  time,  be  attended  witli  only  in- 
oonMderable  results,  the  more  so  because 
thf  infliction  ^vas  miraculously  superinduced, 
it  the  bods  oud  hiains  are  io  be  found  in 
MMMliMiiO  aatueal  lo  Egypt,  some  natural 
reprfvprttatire  OMrht  surely  to  be  ffuuul  of 
Ikeir  unmediate  caui>e,  namely,  ashes  of  the 
Aiinto  nprtntlid  towards  heaven.  Refer- 
ence has,  indeed,  been  made  to  *  the  l-  tdi 
fd^^SgfJfit'  tha  eiephaniiasis  (Dent,  xxviii. 
flVy,  an  eaaentfalty  <lia  aame  wtth  these  boils 
and  blains.  But  the  botch  was  Tnost  clearly 
an  ordinary  disease,  so  well  known  as  to  be 
popularly  spoken  of  as '  iht  botch  of  I^gjpt.* 


Whcrti,  iliiii,  would  have  been  tlie  sign  and 
iba  message  lo  Pharaoh,  If  his  snbjeets  had 

been  puiltteii  l]y  ati  c*riliuiiry  nnd  well-known 
disorder  ?  The  veiy  purpose  for  which  these 
bona  and  blabis  were  inlBieted,  required 
tliem  to  be  i-omething  aliogetlter  extraor- 
dinary. The  Hebrew  word  rendered  boil 
eoRies  from  a  root  tliat  signifies  to  harden, 
tliCTJce  to  m flame  ;  as  a  nouu,  inftammathn. 
This  inflamniiifii'n  broke  out  in  pustules 
and  ulcers;  lur  liiis  is  the  signification  of 
the  Hebrew  term  translated  blains,  from  a 
root  that  means  to  buhhh^  or  boil  forth. 

BULLED  is  a  word  used  in  Exod.  ix«  31: 
*  For  the  barley  was  in  the  ear,  and  the  flax 
was  boiled.'  TJio  won!  *  linlle,! '  is  tlie  r.  jire- 
sentative  of  a  Hebrew  term  which  denotes 
that  tibe  flax  was  forming  its  seed  pods,  hi 
agrooinent  willi  whirli,  Mo  hull'  means  fo 
rise  out  m  a  ruuttd/om^,  to  iwell  out.  Hcnre 
Holland,  in  his  Liry,  uses  die  word  as  equi- 
valent to  cup  : — *  A  little  boll  or  cup,  to  sa- 
crifice unto  the  gods  widiid.*  In  Eg\-pt,  lo 
wliich  the  passage  in  Exodus  refers,  flux  is 
sown  in  the  RUtunm,aj)d  gathered  in  March; 
ft  fact  that  shows  the  accordance  of  the  words 
with  ihu  liuit;  uf  the  year,  as  kuown  from 
Other  parts  of  the  history  of  the  redeutptiou 
of  the  Israelites  from  tlirlniiids  of  rimmoli. 

BONDAGE  (T.  state  of  beinif  in,  bonds)  is 
a  term  reprtBenting  a  condition  of  human 
beings  (Ifjirivcd  of  personal  fnnloin.  nie 
idea  conveyed  by  the  origmal  comprises  the 
import  of  three  Hebrew  words:— f.  KahroMh, 
uliirli    '-i^.'iiir.' til    siif'iltir  or   rvshiie:  — 
II,  Ahsar,  which  means  to  bind ; —  III.  Gah- 
vad,  which  has  the  import  of  to  tertv.  The 
first  denotes  tlie  way  in  which  slaves  were 
made;  the  second,  the  iiiciuis  (nkcn  to  secure 
captives,  and  the  relation  in  which  they  were 
held;  the  third,  the  condition  of  labour  and 
servil  e  to  which  they  were  reduced.  We 
hiue  here  n  brief  hiftoiy  of  slavery.  Its 
origin  is  force;  its  immediute  resolts,  the 
deprivation  of  human  rij,'lits ;  its  pennnnent 
cousequeucea,  toil  and  woe.    Slavcty  owes 
its  existence  to  war, — to  the  right  of  tbe 
f,tn»i)!?e^t.    Its  furllier  histoiy  cnn  be  only  a 
record  of  iqjusltce  and  sulferuig.   We  also 
learn  that  slavery  exbted  in  tiie  earliest  pe- 
riods f(f  human  society.     The  reason  is, 
that  in  these,  might  was  too  generally  nod 
too  long  the  Bolo  right.   The  history  of  tho 
words  by  whieli  slaveiy  is  denoted,  is  itseott- 
dcmnation.  The  force  nf  this  history  eBrnp<»<? 
from  notice  iu  our  Lalin  terms,  slave  aud 
slaoerjfi  at  i       e.ould  tliereforewish  tliatllie 
Saxnn   cquividents,  '  bou'la^'t ,'  •bondmen,' 
'bondwomen'  —  which  have  in  themselves 
meaning  to  every  one  who  knows  as  well  as 
?pr  iks  I'T;!;'lish,  !^honlil  roinr  it  tn  frrnrnU 
me,  to  describe  the  imhappy  state  ni  which, 
contrary  to  die  law  of  nainre,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  and  aims  of  the  jrosjiel,  myriads  of  ottr 
fellow-creatures  are  still  forcibly  held. 
The  Hebiew  tenna  denoting  *  alaTo*  and 
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•  sliivrry '  are  gcnerftlly  Kn^'li.shcd  Ity  '  scrraot' 
aad  '  service/  which  at  Ute  present  day  diiH 
gaine  the  proper  import  of  tli»  Seripttml 
history.  '  Si  rviuit '  i?*  iinlei  il  dcrlvcil  fri>m 
Uie  Latiu  Mrt^iw,  wliidi  siguiliea  a  slave. 
Bnt  *  Mrvant'  has  long  been  used  to  denot* 
u  free  labourer.  Ser>-icf,  however,  emoilg  the 
Hebrews  vraa  in  part  bondage  or  slavery. 

Hebrew  servants  were  boudmeii  and  bond 
rnaidB,  geuendly  of  foreign  extnu-tion,  who 
nn  far  eousiitnt''tl  a  part  of  the  family  as  to 
be  subjected  to  ihc  <l]i>tiuciive  right  uf  ii>rael- 
ile«, nflmely,  circuincisiou  (Gen. xvii.  'iS, 27 ). 
Tliey  v.-CTc  nlitaiued  either  by  war,  tlio  prison- 
ers whose  lives  were  apared  being  reduced 
into  slaveiy  (Nnmb.  xui.  20»  $eq.) ;  by  par- 
rliik'^c,  tlien  termed  *  Imnf^ht  with  mouej' 
(lieu.  xvii.  or  they  were  ohildreu  of 
iilav«R,  *bom  in  life  hoaee*  (Oea.  xviL  23). 
It  was  nut  permitted  to  take  into  bondage, 
nor  to  deliver  up  to  their  masters,  slaves 
that  had  made  dielr  escape,  and  taken 
reftige  wiili  the  Is^ru*  liti  s  (Di  nt.  xxUi.  16, 
seq.).  We  find  the  legid  value  of  a  nmn- 
borvaut  or  niaid-aervant  set  at  thirty  t^lu  ktli 
of  silver  (Exod.  xxi.  Oi),  which  was,  in  the 
case  of  tlip  niiilc,  twenty  sht-kvls  lower  tlinn 
the  estiuitttiou  of  u  fn-eumu  (Lev.  xxvii.  3, 
sfq.).  A  Hebrew  might  sell  liimsalf  to  a 
fellow  Til  lin  w  (  DlmU.  XV.  1 '2),  not,  however, 
us  a  bund,  but  as  a  hired  aer%uut  (Lev.  xxv. 
30) ;  and  he,  with  bis  ehildren,  obtained  hit 
liberty  utieonditionally  at  the  end  uf  six  years 
at  the  furthest,  or  at  !ht>  jubilee  next  ensuing 
after  his  service  begiui  ( Lev.  sxv.  40.  Dent 
x\i.  2,  auJ  lie  uiif<ht  be  redeemed  at 

au  early  day,  by  either  himself  or  a  relative 
(Lev.  xxv.  is,  49).  Thieves,  unable,  when 
deteet'  il,  to  make  compenHiitiou,  were  sold, 
but  only  to  I<traelit'"<,  and  subject  to  the 
laws  regarding  emaucipatioii.  The  permis- 
sion given  by  the  law,  that  an  unpoferiahad 
Isranliie  might  sell  bitnsclf,  seems  to  have 
been  abused  by  hard-hearted  creditors,  who 
thus  reduced  thehr  debtota,  and  even  their 
debtors'  children,  into  boiidnge  (2  lyings  iv.l. 
Isa.  1. 1.  Nch.  V.  d .  MatL  xviii.  20).  The  law 
allowed  a  fsther  to  sell  his  danghter  to  be  a 
iiiiiid  sorvajit,  who  did  not  quit  her  bondage 
at  the  jubilee  year ;  hot  if  she  were  not  pleas- 
ing  to  her  master,  the  mi^t  be  redeemed; 
but,  if  betrothed  to  a  son,  was  to  be  treated 
OS  a  daughter.  She  could  not  be  sold  to  a 
foi«tgner ;  and  if  her  master  took  another 
wife,  she  was  to  retam  her  foo<l,  her  raiment, 
and  her  duty  of  marriage,  undiminished. 
FniJure  iu  these  three  things  set  her  free 
witlioot  money  (Exod.  xxL  7— 11 ).  The  law 
endeavoured  to  cstabhsh  fixed  and  benign 
relations  between  bond  people  and  their 
luasieis ;  ensurinff  to  the  former  manjr  liM 
vonrs.nnd  forbirMinp,  in  the  rasn  of  Ilrlirow^*, 
periietunl  ulavery.  Among  the  mitigations  of 
tbeur  tot  whieh  Moses  gnAnnteed  to  slaves, 
wa-:-  T.  I!iitire  vi"-t  fivin,  !u1>o;ir  i  \.  r\  .it'V«.'iilh 
dny  t.Lxod.  XX.1U).  11.  liumuuity  from  deadly 


ur  cruel  punisLinent  (Exod.  tx:  'JfVi  if 
a  servant  lost  an  eye  or  a  touth  from  a  bluw 
given  hf  hit  matter,  hevrat  at  oaet  aet  ft«t. 

III.  Slaves  were  to  join  thtfamiK  in  tin  ir 
rejoicings  on  religions  festive  occaaiuus 
(l>entxii.i2, 18;  xvill.  U).  lY.Freedran 
at  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  bondman  was 
not  to  go  away  empty : — '  Thou  shalt  fumiab 
him  liberally  out  uf  thy  flock,  and  out  of  &y 
floor,  and  out  of  thy  winepress  ;'  tlie  reason 
assigtu  d  is  fureible:  — *  Thou  shall  rem»»m- 
ber  that  thuu  wust  a  bondman  iu  the  laud  of 
Egypt,  and  the  ZiOrd  thy  God  redeemed  ihe«j' 
(Deut.  XT.  1^1.  set).:  roni[>.  Exod.  xxi. '-J — 1). 
V.  A  servant  might  not  wish  to  leave  his 
mastei't  house:  having  been  treated  weilt  lit 
had  become  one  i>t  the  family.  If  therefore 
he  '  shall  plainly  say,  1  love  my  master,  mj 
wife,  my  ohildrra,  I  will  not  go  out  free,— 
then  shidl  his  master  bring  him  unto  tho 
judges,  and  (on  their  ascertaining  tlie  alleged 
fkets)  shall  bring  hhn  to  the  door-post,  and 
bore  his  ear  through  with  au  awl,  and  he 
slirtll  Kcr^'e  him  fur  ever'  (Exod.  xxi.  .'i,  6). 
Perfurated  ears  was  a  general  token  of  slavery 
among anefent nations.  VI.  A  Hebrew  bond- 
mnn  wns  allowed  to  gain  and  hold  property, 
witli  which  he  might  piurchaae  his  treeiluui 
(Lev.  xxv.  40) :  all  which  faett  go  to  ]no«t 
that  the  lot  of  Hebrew  slave**  was  less  in- 
tolerable than  the  lot  of  slaves  has  gencrallj 
been.  If  a  matter  had  no  aona,  a  Hebrew  i 
slave  miglit  asj»ire  to  the  huit'l  nf  l:i>  ilauf:hter 
(1  Chroi).  ii.  35).  More  common  was  it  for 
matters  or  dieir  tout  to  takt  their  tlairet 
for  concubines,  who  tlierefore  acquired 
higher  domestic  rights  (Gen.  xxx.  3.  Exod. 
xxi.  0).  It  was  not  tmusual,  at  lea^  in  |M|> 
triarchal  time.s,  for  a  hoBe«bom  slave  U>  riso 
to  the  rank  of  master  over  the  oiliers,  and  to 
have,  as  Joheph  had  in  I'LaraoU's  pidace, 
great  power,  privilegi>s,  and  iuiinenoe,  as  in 
Uie  present  day,  the  prime  minister  at  tho 
Porte  is  only  the  chief  slave  (Geu.  xv.  2 ; 
xiir.  2).  ShtTet  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
equal  to  perform  all  the  services  required,  aa 
we  iiud  traces  of  hired  und  day -servants  who 
were  free  (Lev.  xix.  18.  Dent.  xzIt.  14). — 
The  services  whieh  slaves  rei^h  red  wt-n-  \ery 
various.  They  ploughed  the  held,  fed  the 
eattle,  waited  at  table  (I.nke  xvii.  7),  woiked 
in  grinding  at  the  mill,  waited  ontheirmaS' 
ter  with  his  sandals,  ^toud  as  porters  at  tlie 
doorti,  or  executed  commissions  abroad.— 
Jewt  were  told  into  alaver}'  by  foreign  eon- 
qnerors :  Jo«iepliMs  *>tates  that,  uftrr  the  dr- 
struciiou  of  JerusiUem  by  the  IbiinunH,  uut 
fewer  than  97,000  Israelites  fell  inlofaondage. 
The  Jewish  community  in  lioine  consisted 
for  tlie  most  port  of  emancipated  slaves. 

Hits  entire  system  of  law  and  custom  n- 
l^tin^:  to  slaves  has  pulsed  f.-r  ever  nw»y. 
with  the  polity  and  the  institutions  of  which 
it  formed  a  part,  and  it  to  be  regarded  in  no 
oiluT  light  than  as  one|of  tliose' preparatory 
arraugemcuts  which  are  pcnuittcd  in  the  eax^ 
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her  stages  of  human  educuliou,  in  onler  to 
avoid  worse  evils,  ami  aid  forwiud  Uic  perfect 
day  of  Christian  truth.  Nor  can  any  argiuuent 
in  favour  of  slavery  be  deduced  from  its 
being  prarliscd  among  the  Hebrews,  unless, 
at  leabt,  in  connection  with  n  state  of  society, 
and  a  system  of  civil  and  religious  institu- 
uons,  simUar  to  theirs;— a  supposed  case 
which  can  now  no  longer  be  realised. 

The  Christian  religion,  with  a  becoming 
di!»reganl  of  mere  actual  exisUnces,  and  a 
ftubliuie  reliance  on  the  intrinsic  power  of  its 
own  great  truths,  did  not  attempt  to  lUsturb 
or  destroy  the  institutional  usages  of  society, 
when  it  began  its  benign  career.  The  rela- 
tions, tlierefore,  of  master  and  slave  it  left 
as  it  found  tliem,  eo  for  as  they  consisted  in 
mere  external  bonds.  But  it  put  forth,  and 
carried  mto  the  heart  of  society,  principles 
which  gradually,  but  most  effectually,  undid 
every  shackle;  which  are  still  at  work,  to 
emancipate  the  body  as  well  as  tlie  soul  of  hu 
mau  beings  all  over  llie  world,  and  which  will, 
in  their  complete  and  tinal  operation,  destroy 
tlie  two  great  chusses  into  which  mankind  was 
anciently  divided — 'bond  and  free'  (Col.iii. 
•2  ),  aud  make  all  *one  in  Christ  Jesus'.  (Oal. 
iii.  28).  Happy  period!  —  when  all  the  anti- 
social, anti-human,  anti-christian,  and  hate- 
ful distinctions  that  now  prevail  will  have 
irreversibly  come  to  on  end. 

BONNF/rS  were  a  head-dress  worn  by  the 
Hebrew  priests.  These  are  designated  by 
two  words:— I.  M'ujbaijoth  (Exod.  xxyiii.-lO), 
wliich  is  connected.in  origin  and  signiHcation, 
with  our  word  gibbous.  It  denotes  a  curved 
cUcation :  hence  a  hill.  This  bonnet  or 
tiara  was  tlien  a  raised  ornamental  cop. 
II.  7VAr,  which  comes  from  a  root  denoting 
to  thine,  to  be  nplcndid :  and  hence  ilcnotes 
any  thing  beautiful  :  accordingly,  in  I  so.  Ixi. 
10,  tlie  noun  is  translated  '  ormmicnls.'  It  was 
a  species  of  coronet;  though  it  may  only 


have  been  another  name  for  the  same  heatl 
attire  as  previoiinly  spoken  of;  tlio  tir&t  de- 
Bcribhig  the  cup  by  iu  shape,  the  second  by 
its  beauty,  'iiie  head  attire  of  (he  high 
priest,  distingniHhed  by  its  splen«lour,  was  <!e- 
Kcribed  by  another  iarm,  Mitzut  hphcth,  \vhi«  h 
our  trimslators  have  rendered*  mitre'  (  Exod. 
xxviii.  4),  aud  iu  Ezek.  xxi.  2U,  *  diadem.' 


SACRED  HEAD  ATTIRE. 

The  orientals  have  always  boon  distinguished 
for  the  beauty,  splendnnr,  or  grace  of  their 
head  dresses.  But  it  is  j>robaMy  to  Egypt 
that  we  must  look  for  the  superior  character 
of  those  which  were  upp«inted  to  be  worn 
by  Aaron  and  his  sons.  In  Egypt  the  head- 
dres.s  of  the  king,  on  state  occasions,  wos 
the  crown  of  tlic  ui)per  or  of  llie  lower 
country  ;  or  the  I'shcul,  the  union  of  the  two. 
The  nionnrcli  wore  his  crown  during  the  hcut 
of  tJie  battle.  In  rclijjious  ceremonies  he 
put  on  a  striped  head-dress,  probably  of 
linen,  which  jlesconded  in  front  over  the 
breast,  and  terminated  behind,  in  a  sort  of 
queue,  bound  witli  riband.    On  some  occa- 
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Royal        uaii  Ucad-drc«»es.       fi.  Beard  of  an  Egyptian  God.      7.  Of  »  Kin?. 

8.  Of  a  private  person  of  rank. 
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•tons  li«  wore  a  short  wig,  on  wbtch  a  band  often  made  with  rurlud  and  not  with  plaited 

was  fastened,  ornamented  with  an  aap,  the  heir;  diis  last  being  confined  to  Uie  sides  md 

emblpin  of  roj-Hhy.  Wiffs  wore  by  no  menns  lowrr  part,  n»  is  t)\r  cn<*e  in  tlie  wi<r^  pre- 

unoowmuu,  the  upper  portiou  of  which  was  strved  iu  the  Uriush  uud  Ht'rlin  Muaeuma. 


I.  An  Ftrvpt'-m  dose  Cap.  2  -5.  Egrptian  W 
Lower  Egypt,  or  H  and  9  united.  7.  Head- 
f.  Cruwaof  Upper  E|ypi. 

BOOKS.  —  The  eubject  of  books  among 
the  Htbrcws  cannot  be  satisfactorily  irtMited, 
until  wc  have  spoken  on  that  of  wriliug; 
tatdf  aa  the  n(;e  wlion  writing  was  known 
nni^t  tntittTiiiUy  iiitluciict'  tlic  opinions  wo 
entertain  respecting  the  age  of  the  eurhest 
Biblical  compositions,  we  think  it  better  to 
introdnrc  the  whole  nmtter  here,  tlion  eitln-r 
to  postpone  it  to  the  oriiile  Wbitino,  or  to 
speak  of  books  before  we  have  spoken  of  the 
art  which  1p<1  to  their  fonnation. 

The  origin  of  writing  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  Egypt ;  tlie  early  culture  of  which  eoua* 
try,  mill  its  possession,  in  the  papyrus,  of 
snitiihlf  nnitcriiils  for  writing,  gave  its  in- 
hiiliituut:>  means  and  facilities  for  inventing 
the  art;  whirh  the  priestly CASte  needing  for 
tlu'ir  own  reli},'ions  purposes,  crtrrierl  fnr  on- 
ward to  perfection.  Writing'  wa^  ut  lirst  a 
series  of  pictures  roughly  drawn.  He  who 
wanted  i  >  «iH  ak  of  n  nmn  ploufrhinfr  a  piece 
of  land  witli  au  ox,  sketcheil  the  outline  of 
a  man  holding  a  plough,  drawn  over  the 
earth  I'V  an  ox.  T!iis  ^vas  n  1<hi'^'  hikI  te 
dious  process;  yet  does  it  appear,  by  tiie 
paintings  that  are  still  seen  in  the  temples 
and  tombs,  in  which  there  is  depicteil  tlie 
whole  routine  of  Egyptian  life,  to  have  long 
remained  ia  nse,  and  been  much  practised. 
What  indeed  at  the  present  day  is  a  pirinre 
— a  lan(l!>oape,  for  instance,  or  a  sen-fight  — 
but  a  species  of  pietnrc-wriling  ?  Signs,  in 
writing*  were  originally  not  arbitrary:  they 
drpeucled  on  res<  lublanee.  Soon,  linwovfr, 
all  the  parts  which  were  not  esstMUial  were 
left  out  of  the  rongh  picture,  for  the  bake  of 
pnse  and  rapidity.  Abbn^viation  and  cur- 
tailment, which  have  ever  wrought  powcr- 


8  f 

isr«.      ft.  Tlie  Pulient,  or  Crown  of  ITppcr  an<l 
dreu  of  a  FrUioc.  8.  Crown  of  Lower  KgypC 

ftilly  in  effecting  changes  iu  language,  b<»gan 
their  operation  at  the  very  first.  13til  iJio 
question,  what  parts  are  essential  and  whui 
are  not,  is  one,  tlie  settlement  of  which  de« 
ponds  no  little  on  the  imagination,  and  on 
tlie  actual  point  of  view,  lience  it  would 
be  regar«led  diflfereutly  by  diflerent  indiTi* 
dtiiils.  In  i)r(><  ess  of  time,  j^o  many  parts 
would  be  omiiUid,  that  the  original  resem- 
blance was  nearly  or  quite  lost;  and  eonld 
with  difficulty  be  secti,  unless  by  those  w]io<o 
experience  enabled  their  faucy  to  supply  tlic 
missing  elements.  A  house  might  thus  be 
leduced  to  tlie  merest  skeleton.  Two  up- 
righ't  strokes,  united  by  a  horixontal  line,  |-| 
would  come  to  represent  a  house.  Here 
we  have  Che  origin  of  arbitrary  characters. 
The  resemblaneo  has  vanished  in  the  conrj*e 
of  a  few  generations,  and  left  a  sign  whoso 
import  depends  solely  on  eomenlioiial 

lisi!<»e. 

Before  lliis  change  was  completed,  another 
influence  was  at  woilu  In  the  pieliirs  of 

ibf  sca-figlit.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  em 
bleuis  are  employed*  The  British  flag  is 
seen  at  the  stem  of  one  ship,  diat  of  die 
rreuch  floats  above  another.  The  vessels 
themselves  bear  at  their  beads  images  which 
are  emblematical  of  tibeir  names.  How  does 
a  spectator  know  that  the  one  is  a  British, 
the  oilier  a  French,  flag  ?  By  certain  signs 
which  have  been  worked  into  tlipir  texture. 
Ileie,  then,  we  ha\e  another  species  of  pic- 
tnre-wriiinj?.  The  likeness  of  a  thing  denotes 
au  abstract  idea :  the  British  lion,  painted 
on  a  piece  of  cloth,  signifies  the  collected 
ppoi)k'  of  Britain.  Hence  symbolical  writ- 
ing, or  writing  by  bigus,  recognised  aa  the 
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symbols  of  ideas.  Traces  of  thib  also  rcinaiu 
•BMOgiu.   ClMiBBdMiotoalsv«iy;  asword, 

wurfare ;  a  pair  of  exactly-balanced  amies, 
jttssice.  Symbols  entered  very  largely  into 
the  writin;  of  tbe  andent  FK^ptians. 

Let  it,  however,  be  supposed  tliat  tlieso 
two  kinds  of  writing  are  iu  existence,  and 
ve  shall  see  that  they  mvM  easily  toad  to  a 
third  apeeiaa.  In  the  picture  of  tlie  battle, 
we  have  in  union  the  figurative  and  the 
symbolical  method.  The  ships  speak  for 
theaaelvaa — the  ftgnrs  or  image  describes 
the  thing.  But  to  what  country  do  they 
belong?  That  is  told  by  the  flags.  And 
iriiat  an  diey  engaged  in  7  That  is  signified 
by  llie  fire,  smoke,  and  ruin,  which  prfvail. 
Supposing,  however,  that  muukiud  hod  not 
pwKteeded  to  that  wondwrfhl  disoorery —  the 
use  »if  iu*bitrary  sif^UH  to  rcprfsent  sounds, 
is  there  any  way  iu  wliich  w  e  could  write 
down  an  Meoant  of  0iis  engagement?  We 
will  indicate  n  way,  giving  an  example  in  the 
word  ship.  Here  we  have  four  letters  and 
time  sounds,  sh,  t,  p :  how  can  they  be  repre- 
aented  by  image  or  pietnre  writing  ?  Find 
four  object"*,  thf^  first  soutid  in  the  vocal 
name  of  which  begins  wiili  ihese  letters  re- 
apeeCiTdy — sAtp  will  do  fi>r  die  first,  on  eye 
fur  the  second,  find  n  pusf  for  the  tliird. 
Accordingly  we  draw  tlie^e,  and  so  we  write 
tkip.  And  if  we  wished  to  add  the  term 
^r<7/<A,  we  set  the  Union  Jack  to  float  over 
them.  This  method  of  writing  has  tlie  ad- 
vantage  of  allowing  much  implieation  and 
feelillf  to  be  iutonninglcd  with  n  niirrative. 
It  is  dear  that,  as  the  names  of  many  objects 
begin  with  the  same  soand,  the  writer  has  u 
eboice  amoag  eeveral  objects,  and  may  give 
a  preference  to  such  as  excite  pleasing  or 
displeasing  associations  iu  connection  witli 
hla  aob^eet.  Thni  the  eife,  before  n.sed,  niuy 
denote  tlie  const'int  wat'  hfuluess  of  the  IJii- 
tiah  navy  in  all  scasi ;  and  the  pvst  may  sig- 
niiy  diat,  whererer  he  may  be,  the  English 
seaman  will  provp  nprighl  and  firm. 

Here,  however,  we  have  images  reoognised 
•elhe  repreeentatiTes  of  eotinds.  An  alpha- 
bet would  now  be  eaiiily  gained.  In^tend  of 
a  number  of  objeets*  the  first  sound  in  whose 
name  may  represent  0,  let  one  be  diosen ; 
let  the  rest  be  disused;  pursue  this  course 
as  far  as  experience  may  show  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  you  form  an  alphabet. 

Such  ia  a  rade  sketch  of  what  appears  to 
hftvi'  hi  Lu  the  jirocess  llirouj^h  which  liin- 
guage  came  into  iu  present  state;  iu  which 
Stbitrary  signs  —  signs  whieh  have  no  mean- 
iai^jn  themselves  —  represent  soinuls,  mid 
Boonds  ,are  reduced  or  clabnitled  so  &»  to  be 
impeHMiferodkerwiie  fepresented  byfirom 
sfatteen  to  fotu-  and  tven^  arbitrary  eigna, 
«lMg«jnjLtfi4  letters. 

«4|llit%ijplKMtloii  has  been  gone  into,  the 
raihsr  becau'^e  it  enables  us  to  show  a  eon* 
aeetioa  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Ue- 


brew  writing;  and  thus,  by  referring  the 
•eeood  to  the  first,  gitraa  ns  Oie  means  <a 

approxiiniitcly  nsccrtaining  flic  f^TCfit  anti- 
quity of  the  art  of  writing  among  the  He- 
l»ews.    For  tbe  Hebrew  letters  besr,  fai 

their  Hliiipes,  clear  indications  of  having 
sprung  from  such  a  prooess  as  that  which 
we  have  described.  In  order  to  mske  the 

comparison,  the  student  must  not  have  re- 
cottfse  to  the  eqnare  letters  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Bibles,  btit  go  back  to  tlie  ancient 
Samaritan  and  Ph(f>iiieiaii  alphabet,  whence 

all  the  al[)hnbets  in  use  among  Western 
nutiouH  have  been  derived.  The  ancient 
letter  L  was,  among  the  Hebrewe,  the  initial 
letter  of  one  of  their  nnmes  for  lion,  Ijthi ; 
auU  iu  shape  it  is  a  sort  of  abbreviation  of 
the  figure  of  a  leeimibent  Uon.  fi,  which 
is  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  for  Imiisi^, 
is  of  a  shape  which  does  not  ill  represent 
an  oriental  boose,  especially  a  tent.  O,  in 
the  same  way  and  for  the  sanie  reason,  is 
not  uidike  the  neck  of  a  camel.  A,  which 
is  the  first  letter  in  tlie  word  ateph  (the  name 
for  the  first  letter  in  the  Hebrew  alphabet), 
signifying  ox,  bears  a  strong  lesembiaaoe  to 
the  head  of  that  auimal. 

But  we  have  seen  above,  that  the  condi- 
tion of  liinpninfT*'  out  (^f  which  the  alphabet 
was  evolved,  was  a  comparatively  Inte  one  : 
many  changes,  and  therefore  many  years, 
if  not  ccninries,  had  passed,  ere  the  Kgyp- 
tians  had  come  to  this  step  iu  their  progress. 
¥nien  they  were  at  this  step,  however,  tlie 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  come  into  conin  1  - 
tion  with  tliem.  We  thus  gain  the  point  of 
junction.  And  it  is  obviously  to  be  found 
at  a  time  when  the  Eg\-ptiiui>  had  made  great 
progress  iu  civilisulinn.  Now,  if  we  turn 
to  history,  we  hud  that  the  Ikbrews  camo 
into  connection  with  the  Egyptians  in  the 
tliiys  of  Ahrsiham,  who  fuiiiid  fhcm  nlrcady 
far  advanced  in  the  arts  and  rehueuients  of 
life.  We  aecordtngly  seem  Jnstiflcd  in  con- 
cliidinf,',  that  it  during  the  patriarchal 

age  that  the  ilebrewn  first  gained  tlie  kuow- 
ledge  and  skill  requisite  for  writing.  Indeed, 
when  we  call  to  niiml  thiU  KgApt  appears,  in 
the  Bible,  to  have  been  well  known  to  the 
immediate  descendants  of  Abraham,  as  well 
as  to  Abraliam  himself,  and  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  place  of  refuge  in  want  and 
difficulty ;  and  when  we  remember  generally 
the  connection  that  there  was  betwct  n  tiie 
cnllivuted  herdsmen  of  Palestine  and  that 
highly  civilised  land,  it  seems  impossible 
to  understand  how  the  Hebrews  in  these 
times  could  have  remained  igiiornnt  of  writ 
iug,  if,  as  is  beyoud  a  doubt,  writing  then 
existed  and  was  practised  in  Egypt.  The 
argument  which  is  hence  derivi  d.  to  show 
that  Moses  was  acquaiuted  witli  the  nrt  of 
writing,  is  one  of  angmented  strenprih  ;  bc- 
eansr  \n-  was  brought  np  in  the  court  of  the 
rejguiugi*haraoh,  under  die  immediate  stiper- 
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Tbiou  of  the  monarch's  daughter,  outl  cntdd 
brun-ely  h;ivt'  fiiilcfl  to  l>f  '  Ifjirjud  in  all  the 
wisdom  uf  the  Eg)'X'tiau(i '  (AcCi  vii.  2i) ;  nor, 
acoonUng  to  the  some  an^ority,  did  be  begin 
to  take  strps  for  setting  up  an  independent 
uatiou,  till  liis  puuple  hail  dwelt  iu  Egypt 
ibr  a  period  of  four  hundred  years  (Actf 
vii.  (I).  Most  extraordiiinry  and  uniircount- 
able,  then,  would  it  be,  if  Moses,  and  the 
ehief  men  assodated  widi  bim,  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing. 

This  statement,  however,  rests  on  the 
supposition,  thnt,  al  uud  prior  to  tlie  days  of 
Moses,  tlie  Kgyptians  were  familiar  with 
tlmt  art.    The  importance  of  the  fact  may 
justify  some  additional  evidence.    Now  the 
nnanimotts  toieeof  antiquity  asserts  the  exist- 
estee  of  books  anil  of  writinfj  among  the  l  "'r.'\p- 
tisns  at  a  vei)*  early  period.    In  the  sull 
uneertain  stats  of  their  drnmology,  it  may 
not  Im'  possible  to  even  ftpproxiniRtc  to 
accuracy  in  dates ;  but  so  early  did  Kgypt 
attain  to  high  culture,  and  so  far  back  do 
tlic  arts  of  painting,  drawing,  and  writing 
(tliey  were  all  connected  together — the  lost 
only  a  development  of  the  former),  mn  into 
prinieTal  antiquity,  that  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  assigning  the  use  of  writing  to  a 
period  prior  to  the  days  of  Moses.    '  Of  the 
eaily  siistenee  of  roynJ  and  national  libraries 
roiircmporaiy  witJj,  if  not  prior  to,  iIh"  epoch 
of  Moses,  we  are  mudc  certain  by  ilte  follow, 
ing  fact.   That  magnifieent  ruin  at  Thebes, 
iniscallod  llie  Memnonitnn,  is  the  palure  of 
Usymaudias  described  by  Diodorus,  08  seen 
by  Heeataens,  in  the  59^  Olyiupioil  (A.C. 
584).    It  tlu  n  contained  a  library  of  sarrcd 
boolis,  over  the  gateway  of  which  wa^  in- 
seribed  these  word* ;  — **  The  Bemedy  of  the 
Sotll."    This  palace  is  tlic  Itamessiuin — a 
teraple-paloce  of  Itauieses  111.  —  iSesostria 
( A.C.  lAOd) ;  and  over  the  mouldering  door- 
way, which  once  led  from  the  hall  to  the  now- 
destroyed  bililiotlit'i  iil  rf'pository,  Chnnipol- 
liou  read  in  hieroglyphicii  over  the  heads  of 
Thotfa  and  Saft— the  male  andfemsle  deities 
of  arts,  sciences,  ami  U  tters  —  the  approjtriate 
titles,  •'  President  of  Uic  Library,"  and  *'  Ludy 
of  LeUfTS***  (Oliddou's  *  Ancient  Egyiit'). 
T)ie  door  of  this  library,  at  the  Ruiucs^inm, 
was  erected  about  the  time  of  Moses.   If  we 
go  back  two  hundred  years,  to  the  sanetiiary  of 
the  lein])le  of  Luxor,  we  find  an  inscription 
over  Thoih,  which  begins  tbus:  —  'Dis- 
comrse  of  the  Lord  of  the  Divine  Writings ; ' 
and  another  over  Saflc,  *  Safk,  Lady  of  Lrt- 
tert'    We  here  find  Thoth  recognised  as  the 
inventor  of  letters  —  a  recognition  which  car- 
ries the  use  of  letters  far  buck  into  remote, 
if  not  fabulous,  ages,     (ilitlil  >ii  does  nut 
hesitate  to  aflinn,  that  •hieroglyjiLii  al  writing 
was  in  constant,  general,  sod  popular  use 
among  all  cla*isi's  and  persons  in  the  valley 
of  tlie  Nile.   We  have  indisputable  evidences 
that  reading  and  writing  were,  in  ancient 


Kgypt,  in  di^  eoend  with  the  pyiamida,  aa 

publicly  known,  and  in  as  popular  use,  with- 
out respect  to  caste,  to  wealth,  or  poverty, 
as  in  many  Christtan,  aiid  not  meiYOiMil, 
cotuitrics  at  the  present  day.'  This  is  a 
somewhat  glowing  passage;  but  Col.  Vysc 
has  satisfaetorily  sliown,  that  the  art  of  writ- 
ing was  not  unknown  to  ordinary  Egyptian 
workmen,  so  early  as  the  time  when  tbe 
great  pyramid  was  enetad  (rir.  2000,  A.C.)- 
The  Hubjoined  figure  will  at«l  in  showing  the 
early  origin  of  letters  and  books  among  the 
Egyptians.  It  represents  tlie  god  luioutli,  or 
Esculapius,  studying  a  papyrus  manoaeriptf 
which  he  accordingly  unfolds  as  be  ]>eni««c«i 
it.  The  tigure  carries  us  buck  to  a  very  ettriy 
period,  though  the  bronze  whence  it  is  takan 
is  of  the  Ptolemnir  period.  Iniovtb  iS  deai|F- 
uatcd  '  the  eldest  son  of  I'litoh.' 


So  early  as  Rameses  111.  —  that  i;*,  about 
the  time  uf  Moses,  —  there  was,  as  we  learn 
from  the  sculptural  remains  of  Egypt,  a 
highly  honotirable  class  of  men  who  were 
denominated  scribes  or  writers,  fruiu  the 
functions  which  tiny  hail  to  perform;  a  fact 
which  indicates,  tliat  writing  had  al  that 
time  been  for  a  long  period  in  existence,  uud 
in  general  use.  We  here  apply  tui  ocular 
evidence  in  the  figure  of  Pht^imai  (in  tlie 
British  Museum),  who  bears  among  liis  titles, 
inscribed  on  his  back,  these  words:  — '  The 
Good  Bard  of  tlie  lUng,'  *  The  Boyal  Scribe 
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of  the  Tftl'lcs  of  all  tlie  GmU : '  whenre  it  is 
obvious  tliat  poetry,  writiiip,  and  rt-li^ion, 
wfrf  assoriuted  U-giMluT ;  tlie  two  former 
Wing  engagetl  iu  tlic  service  of  tlie  latter. 


m\\  m  III 


PBTABMAI. 

The  title  of  royal  scribe  was  indeed  one 
of  the  highest  rank,  and  held  by  princes  of 
the  bloo<l-roya].  The  scribes  were  invested 
with  different  functions,  and  formed  the  se- 
cretaries of  state  for  the  offices  of  the  court, 
and  the  ailniinistration  of  the  empire,  lliere 
are  found,  amon^^  the  remains  of  KgA-ptian 
art.  tlie  niyal  scribe  of  tlie  viands,  that  of  the 
clothes,  that  of  tlie  oxen,  and  others.  The 
figure  given  above  is  of  especial  interest,  as 
it  represents  the  writer  f)f  a  piipynis,  or  Ifook, 
which  contains  an  account  of  a  celebrated 
campaign,  now  preserved  in  llie  British 
Museum.  In  tlie  following  passape  from  Wil- 
kinson ('Manners  and  Custf»msof  the  Ancient 
Egy|>tiau9,'  vol.  iii.  pp.  150 — 1),  the  reader 
will  see  to  what  an  extent  writing  was  em- 
ployer! at  a  very  early  date  :  —  '  We  meet  with 
papyri  of  tlie  most  remote  Pharaouic  {lerimls, 
anil  the  same  mode  of  writing  on  tlieni  is 
shown  to  have  been  common  more  than  two 


tliousand  years  before  onr  era,  Tlic  mono- 
poly of  the  papyrus  in  Egypt  so  increased 
the  price  uf  tlic  commodity,  that  persons  in 
humble  life  could  not  afford  to  purchase  it 
for  ordinarj*  puri)oses  ;  few  documents,  there- 
fore, are  met  with  written  on  papyrus,  except 
funeral  rituals,  the  sales  of  estates,  and  offi- 
cial papers,  which  were  absolutely  required  ; 
and  so  valuable  was  it,  tliat  tliey  frequently 
obliterated  the  ol<l  writing,  and  inscribed 
another  document  on  the  same  sheet  For 
common  purposes,  pieces  of  broken  potter)-, 
stone,  board,  and  leather,  were  used ;  an 
order  to  visit  some  monument,  a  soldier's 
leave  of  absence,  accounts,  and  various  me- 
moranda, were  often  written  on  tlie  fragments 
of  an  earthenware  vase.  Souieiinies  leather 
rolls  were  substituted  for  papyri,  an<l  buried 
in  tlie  same  manner  with  the  deceased.' 
Scribes  had  boxes  in  which  they  kept  their 
implements  for  writing,  such  as  n'cds  and 
ink,  and  a  tablet.  Figure  No.  1  represents  a 
scribe  writing  on  a  tablet,  willi  two  cas<*s 
before  him  for  carrj'ing  writing  materials. 
Figure  No.  2  gives  a  scribe  writing,  with  his 
inkstand  on  the  table  :  one  pen  is  put  be- 
hind his  ear.  Doth  of  these  are  taken  from 
paintings  at  Thebes. 


No.  I. 


No.  2.   KCRinR  WITH  WRITI^O  MATEHIALS.  H'iMiii«>«. 

The  subject  of  Egyptian  anti<iuitie8  is  one, 
researches  on  which  are  yet  in  progress, 
great  though  the  mass  of  knowle«Ige  is,  to 
which  the  learned  inquiries  of  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century  have  given  birth.  It  is  a  fact 
which  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  mat- 
ter now  under  consideruliou,  that  the  general 
tendency  of  tliesc  researches  has  been  to 
show  that  the  EgA'ptians  jMjssessed  a  litera- 
ture, and  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
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writingt  long  prior  to  the  age  of  Moses.  The 
most  recent  utbority  on  uie  raliiiect  is  thtt 

of  tlie  learned  oud  arromplisbed  Chevalier 
Bunscu,  at  present  Ambassador  for  Prussia 
at  the  court  of  Her  Bntaunic  Migesty,  as 
found  in  his  work  (•  The  Place  of  Kgypt 
in  the  Hifstnrr  of  tlio  ^Vorl<l,'  l^^i"),  \ol.  i. 
p.  33,  tScc).  ilividiiig  the  axicieut  hitilory  of 
Egypt  iuto  three  kiugdoins, — the  modem, 
that  with  which  (In-  piitriarrha  were  acquaint- 
ed; the  middle,  tliat  ol'  tJie  Ilyksos;  and 
the  old,  of  wliicli  Menes  was  the  founder, 
and  tlio  coiumenTincnt  of  v1:irh  ^ncs  linck 
some  hundred  years  hefoni  tlte  oniiuary 
chronoloi^ical  pMlods,  —  bo  lios,  with  the 
aid  of  the  liuriH'.l  1%)^plian  auti<jiiiu iaii, 
Lepsius,  carried  the  art  of  writing  up  to  aa 
autii|uity  which  mokes  it  newly  oo-evslwidi 
the  very  orif^in  of  civilisation.  Pissing  over, 
OS  unwfirtliy  of  notice,  the  extravagant  claims 
which  nil  iiutions,  except  the  Hebrews,  liave 
made  to  an  extreme  antiquity,  Bnnsen  states, 
tliiu  I.rpHius  has  foniiil  the  image  of  book- 
rolls  on  ihtt  mouuuieota  of  the  twelfth  dy* 
nosly  —  the  Issl  bat  one  of  the  aneient  1ung> 
di»m  ;  and  pen  and  itik  on  tlie  monuments 
of  the  fourth,  that  is,  iu  the  iiftli  century  of 
die  age  of  Henes,  or  as  socm  as  we  hav* 

hi-  ;  phi(!  rt-main«.  The  monuiticiitiil 
writing,  however,  can  be  followed  bock  far 
almve  another  eentnry  on  contemporaneotis 
monuments ;  and  this  monumental  writing  is 
of  tlie  same  kind  as  that  of  later  periods. 
Hence  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  tliat  this 
genuine  Egyptian  writing,  eonsittil^^  of  a 
mixture  of  woriT«^  aud  imnf^fs,  i««  «s  old  at 
least  as  Meuch,  whose  age  iii  loht  iu  the 
dusky  uncertainties  of  a  yel  nnchronologieal 
porinrl.  Bmiscn  also  mentions  and  reviews 
several  very  ancient  Egyptian  books,  and 
gives,  as  the  prsotieal  resolt  of  hb  researches 
regarding  this  literature,  tho  fallowing:  — 
'  The  genuioe  aavred  books  (of  the  l^gyp* 
tians)  were  quite  a  different  kind  to  tibe  M- 
siiying  hermetic  hook-*  of  the  New  Platoiiists 
among  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians.  They 
contained  no  history,  bnt  mudi  that 
historical ;  they  gave  no  chronolog}*,  bnt  fttr* 
nished  the  ba^is  and  touchstone  of  chrono- 
logy. They  are  old  —  Uiey  reach  back  beyond 
the  period  of  the  Hyksos,  into  the  kingdom 
of  Menes'  fi.  ^2).  Hi*ilory  itself,  Bunaen 
hohls,  did  not  coiuc  into  existence  till  the 
days  of  Moses.  His  words  are  important: 
'  The  holy  books  of  the  Egyptians  did  not 
contain  the  history  of  the  uatton,  as  do  tlie 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  The  idea  of 
a  nation  was  waninit^  to  the  Egyptian?!,  niul 
Still  more  the  idea  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth.  Histoiy  waa 
bom  in  that  night  when  Moses,  witli  the 
law  in  his  heart,  led  the  people  of  Israel  out 
of  Eg}-pt;  its  life  sunk  when,  under  tlie 
Judges,  the  national  miii'l  wa^  again  lost  in 
the  !V.  Iiii;»s  of  Arabifiii  He*loiiins  iinil  slirp- 
ht^id  Uibes;  it  liuurished  unce  more  with 


the  great  historical  period  of  Biunuel,  David, 
and  Solomon,  vho  fbmed  the  Jewish  state. 

After  the  separation  into  two  kingdoms,  the 
spirit  of  the  people  was  more  turned  to  di- 
vine tilings;  and  thus  history  among  tbe 
Jews  failed  to  reach  its  highest  state  of  dU- 
tiirc.  But,  in  the  same  period,  tiir-  rroi-f  of 
history  found  her  favourite  among  the  t^rw  ks, 
and  awakened  in  lierodotns,  the  master  of 
research,  end  the  bepinner  nf  th  ^  '^trictly 
historical,  personal,  and  consecutive  repre- 
sentation of  the  immediate  past*  (t  60). 

It  ranriol  he  lu  eessory,  iu  this  ^keI(  h,  to 
add  further  evidence.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Kgypt  possessed  tibe  art  of  writing  during 
iiMil  hiM^'  before  the  days  of  Moses ;  and  it  in 
scarcely  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that 
the  Hebrew  leader  shonld  not  have  become 
intimately  ac<{uuinted  with  the  practice.  Wo 
think  it  inrferr!  very  likely  tlisi'  Hi"  I'-r?"  tites 
were  not  i<,'iiorimt  of  writing  m  an  eiuiier 
period ;  and  there  is  evidence  which  favours 
llie  idea,  that  Moses,  in  composing  thf  sub- 
stance of  the  Pentateuch,  found  already  in 
existence  snoient  documents  forming  port  of 
a  now-lost  Slii  niitii'  liu  rLit-n-f,  f.Min  some 
of  which  he  drew  infonuauou,  and  others 
be  ineoiporated  in  his  own  works.  Oenesia, 
f  >r  instani  e,  hears  evidence,  as  in  tieneral 
of  A  \ery  high  ontiqailj,  so  of  containing 
writiugd  still  mors  ancient  than  itself.  The 
genealogical  tables  and  family  records  em- 
bodied in  tlte  Pentateuch  could  hardly  hnrc 
been  preserved  witliout  some  kind  of  writing. 
Various  individual  passages,  however,  oeeor 
in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible,  which  con- 
cur, in  tlieir  general  tendency,  with  the  pre- 
vioua  eomduaions ;  showing  that  tho«e  who 
composed  nnd  those  who  rereived  th<  '<n 
books  were  of  opinion,  that  writing  waa 
eo-eval  widi  tfw  fiithefs  of  their  raee;  nor 
do  we  think,  that  the  implicating  nnd  inci- 
dental evidences  which  we  are  aboiu  to  ad- 
duce csn  be  ssoribed  to  tbe  well-known,  and 
in  ancient  times  widely-diffused,  proneness 
to  ascribe  great  and  extraordinary  thinga  to 
the  foonders  of  a  nation. 

In  Gen.  xxxviii.  IB  snd  Sfi,  mentiotk  is 
made  of  n  signet  whic  h  must  have  had  some 
engraved  characters  on  it,  as  it  wn;*  received 
and  used  as  a  safe  pleilge;  and  in  Geo. 
xli.  42,  Pharaoh  gives  Josejih  hi'-  rin^  r'^*  a 
token  of  power,  impressions  from  wkicii  were 
to  anthentioato  and  veiiiy  transaeiiona.  Mo- 
dem discoveries  in  Epypt  Imv  •  Vronght  many 
rings  and  signets  to  light,  which  served  at 
ones  for  use  and  ornament  Wilkinson  mcn- 
tlons  one  wliirh  contains  iwenly  pounds' 
worth  of  gold.  On  one  face  was  the  name 
of  a  king  who  lived  about  liOO,  B.C,;  on 
the  other  a  lion,  witli  tbe  legend,  'Lord of 
strengtli,'  referring  to  tlie  monarch ;  on  one 
aide  a  scorpion,  and  on  the  other  a  croco- 
dile. Intaglios  were  very  common.  The 
exploits  of  'Dotinreh?  mid  eoniiuer«»rs  ore  cut 
uui  in  dL'iiul  m  munumeniai  luiuglios.  buch 
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»  process  U  intimately  conncctt'd  with  wri> 
tli^  Tbe  ^rds  which  signify  to  write  In 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  other  languages,  ile> 
note,  ill  their  original  import,  to  titake  an 
UteisioK  or  impreuion  on  some  hanl  material, 
ia  emtf  to  mgrtwet  thos  ihowiag  that  writiji^' 
wa^  at  the  tir^t  a  species  of  intaglio  work, 
a  kmd  of  engraving.  Even  the  inomitaiu* 
SMfo  ttadf  WM  QMd  w  %  Uhlet  for  important 
r?ronl<?.  Tb{>  ^nme  practice  is  implicil  iu 
the  following,  from  Job  (xix.  2il,  24),  which 
taidt  to  con&nidie  •tetemenls  jnttmftd« :  — 

*  Oh  that  now  my  wortta  were  written^ 
Od  tfaat  the;  were  iiuctibad  in  a  book ; 
Tbal^  witb  an  iron  style  and  with  Ie&<i, 
For  ever  on  a  rock  they  were  engraven  I  * 

If  the  age  of  tlic  book  of  Job,  which  Hales 
probabtj  fixed  2337,  A.C.  were  delinitively 
MMilAined,  this  single  passage  would  suflice 
to  prote,  that  writiug  exislcil  Ti.  fore  llio  days 
of  Moses  ;  as,  beyond  a  duiiltt,  it  does  show 
what  the  nature  of  writiug  was  in  i:>arly  times. 
Twii.  if  II, .t  thrt-f.  kinds  of  writinu'  are  here 
aJliKted  to  —  on  the  rock,  wiOt  an  iron  styltia 
or  pen;  on  tabhrts  of  metal,  here  termed 
ha-!,  ptrliaps  with  n  siriiilar  in^minieut; 
and  on  some  softer  substance,  such  as  strips 
of  bark,  rolls  of  linen,  or  the  hide*  of  ani- 

funis:  !*oiiic  rctlouriiif;  5>iil>>tiiiiie  laiiif^  used. 
Job  may  haTe  been  an  Arabian,  a  fuct  which 
vottld  confirm,  a  fortiori,  the  argument  in 
fsToar  of  the  Hebrews  Iwing  acqnainled 
with  writing,  as  the  latter  sppesr,  in  early 
times,  to  Lave  been  mure  culiivutcd  than  the 
former.    However  tliis  may  be,  we  thus  bring 
writinfr  into  the  imniediatf  vioinity  of  the 
descendants  of  Terah  ;  a:»  indeed  it  was  not 
inr  from  them,  when  we  showed  ito  existence 
on  tlie  ItnnltN  of  the  Nilf'.    Ami  whotlior  the 
opinion  of  Hales,  befure  mentioned,  as  to 
the  ofe  of  Joh,  Ui  or  te  not  eorreet,  it  win 
not  he  (leuied  that  the  \»<vni  Im-^  all  the 
marks  of  great  antiqoiqr*  It  has  been  tliought 
to  bo  tbe  oldeet  book  in  die  Btbk.   lie  evi- 
dence in  the  case  is  the  more  important, 
because,  with  a  ratlier  remarkable  omission 
of  reference  to  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institu- 
tions, it  stands  without  the  eyele  of  the  gene« 
tn\  l!f*^f*ture  of  the  Hebrews,  and  so  may 
bciir  an  indepeudent  testimony  to  the  origin 
of  tbe  Peittainieh  and  other  books,  of  wliich 
it  WAS  tlie  parent  Cimipw  Jer.  xvii.  1.  1  Kings 
n.  ^5.  Ps.  xIt.  1.  (i«i»K<iitn^i.>»<  ^ 

■.There  aire  several  allnalom  to  ngnKvInf 
and  writiiiff  In  iho  I'ontfttPiioh  itself,  so 
wnmgbt  into  the  texture  of  the  narrative,  aa 
to  bMT  evidraee  of  bete?  oo>eval  with  ite 
st:l>sliinf  »' ;  wliicli,  on  its  ]>nrt,  must,  in  tlie 
main,  have  been  written  at  no  distant  period 
alter  the  cnmte  vi^ivh  it  records.  In  Exod. 
xxxix.  30,  W^'iMd,  that  on  the  plate  of  pure 
gold  whirh  was  put  on  tlu'  front  of  tlio  raitre 
worn  by  tlu?  liif,'li  jiriest,  '  lJi<  y  wrote  a  wri- 
ttaf,  like  the  f'ltkrravings  of  a  signet,  Jloti- 
itfies  tn  Ih4-  /  i,  ,/'  rrxod.  xxviii.  3*?>.  This 
passage  is  iuil  ol  ai^vniug  lor  our  purpose. 


We  here  learn,  tliat,  while  they  were  yet  In 
the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  knew  how  to 
write,  and  that  tlieyliadWiitiBgof  two  kinds, 
tlie  ordinary  and  the  cngrnvpd ;  probably 
tdso  a  third,  thti  annular  ^signet) ;  nor  do 
y  >  think  it  uulikelf  that  the  latter, '  engrav- 
ings on  a  signet,'  wns  a  sp.       r.f  synil.olifft! 
writing,  resembling  that  whii^h  we  hare  seen 
prevailed  among  the  Egptiana,  intereoiurae 
with  whom  the  Tlt'hrews  had  just  left  at  the 
time  to  which  this  citation  refers  (comp. 
&xod.  xziv.  13 ;  xxxi.  18 ;  xxxii.  19, 16 ; 
xxxiv.  28.  Deul.  v.  22;  ix.  10.  11).    A  pas- 
sage found  in  Numbers  (v.  23)  proves  that 
writing  on  some  softer  substance  was  knovm 
iu  the  time  of  Moses.    The  priest  is  thevs 
directed,  as  a  part  of  thp  ron^nmny  used  in 
administering  to  a  woman  ihu  oaih  of  jea- 
lousy, to  write  the  curses  in  «  book  ;  which  he 
was  to  Hot  <itit  witli  water;  which  wiiter  thus 
obtained  he  wiu>  tu  cause  the  Wgtuan  to  driuki 
Here,  clearly,  we  have  writing  on  some  anb- 
btance  whi«  h  would  rrc>  iv*  ink  or  coliinriiig 
matter,  and  yet  not  be  so  casdy  dchiroyed  aa 
paper.   8nch  a  anbstanee  is  prepared  skin. 
Tn  somp  case-,  ihc  skins  may  lijivr  hv<  n  cov- 
ered over  with  a  thin  coating  of  wax  —  a  cos- 
torn  to  whieh  nlorenee  seems  to  be  made  in 
Isa.  xxviii.  iH.    Mumb.  xiii.  22  supplies  U 
with  a  record  which  coiUd  scarcely  have  come 
into  existence,  had  there  not  already  been  writ- 
ten documents  of  some  ^Sarlption :  — '  Now 
Hrbron  was  biiiU  seven  years  before  Zoan  in 
Kgypt.'     llud  the  words  been  of  vague  im« 
port,  they  might  huvu  been  refemd  to  the 
uncertain  voice  of  tradition;  hnt  nn  exact 
number  is  given,  and  a  small  number :  the 
temaik,  too,  drops  easnaUy  from  die  writei's 
pen.    Now,  Zosn  (Tani?)  was  a  wry  an- 
cient, as  well  as  distinguished,  city  of  llower 
£gy|it,  whidi  may  be  safely  dated  back  in 
the  days  of  Abraliain.    r((ns<  i][uentiy  we  seem 
here  to  have  evidence  of  a  written  document 
which  most  have  existed  forcentnries  before 
the  tiuje  of  Moses.    We  also  lesm  tliat  the 
writer  of  tlie  book  of  Nnmla  rs  lind  li<'foro 
him,  and  made  use  of,  written  mati-i  ials  ;  ajid 
henoe  are  ju'-til'M-d  in  stating,  tliat  tlie  predse 
time  when  that  hook  came  into  its  prr-sent 
shape  is  o{  lehs  consequence,  if  we  have 
reason  to  believe  tliat  it  consists  of  doen- 
monts  which  go  back  to  the  p,'riods  of  whirh 
its  records  spealu    The  ancient  name  bomo 
by  aeity  whieh  lay  near  Hebron  (in  the  hill 
conntry  nf  Judahl.  muii/ly,  T^ebir,  is  woriliv 
of  special  notice.   Debir,  says  Joshua  (xv. 
15.  Jndg.  i  11),  was  formerly  called  Kir- 
jath  KCphcr,  that  is,  city  of  writing,  or  wri* 
ting  city.   From  the  same  work  (xv.  40)  we 
learn  that  Debir  bad  another  and  a  similar 
name,  Ktrjath-sannali  —  t  ity  of  instmction. 
Debir,  then,  wan  in  tlie  iiarliest  times  to- 
Downed  as  a  kiutl  of  university  —  a  place 

whore  the  arts  of  writing  and  ti  ai  hiug  were 

so  much  prnrtisrd  an  to  pain  for  tlie  town 
these  two  houourable  appeliutions.  Isuw, 
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Debir  lay  in  tlie  very  parts  of  Cannan  which 
were  fnM[aentc(l  by  the  palriftrobs ;  and  we 
may  thus  see  the  canae  of  U>  i  ily  disiUic- 
tion  in  leamitic;.  and  a  proof  ilmi  learnint? 
was  cultivated  by  Uic  patriarchs.  This  fm  t 
oitrries  back  the  period  of  Hebrew  eQlton  to 
a  very  rernoto  n^o,  nnd,  nt  the  same  time, 
•Uuids  in  entire  accordance  witii  the  view  of 
0ie  ehaneter,  f6r  instaneet  of  Abnihna, 
which  tlu'  g'  ticnil  niirr:itivc  of  btf«  life  offortis. 
The  name  Supharvaim,  book-city,  a  place 
wbiob  ky  fat  fhe  eotttfi  put  of  Meaopotanis, 
gives  confimmtion  to  the  subslaiu  c  of  Om'hc 
remarks  ('i  Kings  xvii.  'il.  Isa.  zxxvi.  10). 

There  are  varioos  other  eonsiilerarions,  to 
wliirli,  however,  we  cm  <\o  no  wore  than 
nlliiilr,  whii'h  rnmhhw  to  show  tbnt  tlie  nrt 
of  writing  i  xisti  d  at  or  before  tlic  age  of 
Moees  <cir.  I  'OO,  A.C.).  The  eridence  of 
tradition  U  in  fftvonr  of  the  vpry  early  dis- 
coTery  of  writing,  and  may  be  Hiinime«i  np 
in  die  moAs  of  Hnniboldt,  who  deelam 
'  McveriJ  kind?  of  nlpli  ilM'liciil  writing 
in  existence  in  Asia  in  the  earliest  tiiueit.' 
Pliny's  wortis,  if  Uiey  eontahi  m  exaggera- 
tion, arc  to  tin-  vunii«  i-fTfct  :  — '  Jftprnt 
mUmuB  UUrarum  tuus '  — '  Tiie  use  of  let- 
ter* appeftTB  to  be  eternal.*  The  nHMt 
useftil  arts  mnst  have  come  into  existence 
in  primeval  times.  Use  is  a  relative  tenn, 
the  force  of  which  must,  for  our  purpose,  be 
determineil  by  fbatnree  in  the  character  of 
nnrifiit  nations.  Among  nil  nntions,  parti 
cnlarly  liie  oriental,  tlien*  is  n  stronf:^  ilispo- 
tition  for  coustmcting  au<l  Imndiii}^  <l()\m 
geneal'»gtfJil  tnl'''  ->  mnd  fjunily  reLri'-fer<».  Yet 
Ibis  practice  w«»itUi  be  hariUy  possible  in  the 
■beenee  of  an  alphabet  Tba  Cbaltoaaa 
wt  r.',  at  an  early  period,  entrn^rd  in  some 
kind  of  astronomical  calculations.  How 
ooold  theae  be  earrieH  on  withont  die  nae 
of  writing?  The  Plio'iiii  ians,  in  itrinieval 
periods^  conducted  a  veij  extenaive  com> 
nicrcQ.  Hence  they  most  bare  poaaeaaed 
both  the  ability  and  an  indncement  to  invent 
or  adopt  the  art  of  writing.  It  would  have 
been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry  on  a 
widely<«pread  ayatem  of  bartar,  to  tranaport 
into  different  n'^rinnn  a  great  variety  and 
Amount  of  goods,  as  we  know  the  PhoBniciaus 
did,  to  commisaion  and  oooduet  agencies, 
or  somf'tliing  equivalent  to  n^rmric?!,  to  bring 
home  and  distribute  to  many  owners  tlie 
proceeds  of  die  exehanged  artielea,  widiont 
some  written  record,  in  1  i  -  iHlf  nco  nif  roly 
on  the  memory,  ur  some  rude  inartificial 
signs.  Their  eommeree  aeeme  ahnost  ne- 
cessarily to  imply  the  prin  t icf  of  writiri;^. 
The  implication  finds  support  in  traditionary 
histoiy.  From  the  Phomiciana  letters  paaaed 
into  ureeee.  Thia  flwt  dependa  on  surer 
evidence  than  any  mere  verbal  reconl;  for 
the  Greek  letters  ore  essentially  the  same 
with  the  ancient  Pha>nician, in  form  mxl  in 
Tisme.  *  That  tln^  Greeks,*  siiv««  Trofi  ssnr 
Bvx  kh,  *  received  their  alphabetical  writing 


from  the  Phoenicians,  is  an  undentnble  fact.* 
To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  iinpurtant 
passage  from  (^!csi-niiis  (fouud  in  an  appen- 
dix t!'  till-  lust  edition  of  liis  Hebrew  Gratn- 
mai',  published  a  short  time  before  his  destli ) , 
«  most  competent  autltoriiy,  the  teodeney  «if 
whose  theological  riewH  iuIiI^h  fi-rce  to  his 
testimony :  —  'In  onler  to  understand  the 
names  and  Ibrma  <rf  tlie  Hebrew  letlera,  re- 
course must  be  Jirid  to  f!;'-  flKpnit  ijin  »lplia- 
bet,  the  parent  of  all  the  alphabets  of  West- 
ern Aais  and  Etuope.  In  tibia  die  fbmw 
of  the  twenty-two  letters  are  still  pictures^ 
more  or  less  manifest,  of  sensible  objects, 
the  names  of  which  begin  with  these  letters, 
while  the  names  of  the  letteni  denote  those 
objects.  Ai-corilini,*]y  the  Phfpnjrtau  itlpha* 
bet  was  developed  from  n  hieruglvphic  wri- 
tingf  and  in  snoh  a  sMamer  that  the  di&ractera 
no  longer  denote,  ns  was  the  case  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  the  representeil  objects  them- 
advaa,  but  solely  tlie  initial  letters  of  die 
s!iine.  This  transition  from  hiero-^'lvidiic 
to  alphabetic  writing  we  find  very  early 
amoiif  th*  Egypttana*  at  least  two  thonasiM} 

Vt'ars  bffnrf  Clirist.  Tbe  oM«'sl  writing  of 
tlie  Egyptians  was  solely  hieroglyphic  But 
aa  this  did  not  praride  fbr  ^  neeassitiea 
naturally  often  arising  lo  express  the  sound 
of  words  also,  an  ingenious  expedient  was 
devised  of  causing  a  number  of  pictures  to 
denote  merely  the  inilial  »onnd  of  the  word 
itidit  ated  tlicrebyr  e.  7.  the  hand,  tM^  •mm 
ashuuied  for  / ;  tlie  mouUi,  n>,  for  r ;  so 
the  alphabetic  writing  was  orighmtad*  wliieh 
the  ftnrient  Ffr>ptians  used  in  eonstnnt  rou- 
nection  with  the  hieroglyphics.  Along  with 
the  latter,  which  was  osad  on  the  mqon- 
nienf<<,  «nd  which  consists  of  perfect  pic- 
tures, the  Kgyptiaus  had  stiU  anotljer  mode, 
ihouf^  leas  exact,  to  CKpreaa  objects  of 
coniition  lift*,  in  v\liich  th**  pirturea  wore 
often  so  abridged  as  to  be  indistinct,  ooaaisi- 
ing  only  of  rough  elementary  alralm.  In 
accordance  with  dieae  historical  premises,  it 
is  in  the  highest  degree  probable,  tliat  some 
Phcenician,  connected  in  very  ancient  tiiues 
with  the  neighbomtaif  Egyptians,  iovciMcd 
his  own  nlphahet,  new  and  altogether  more 
convenient  and  practieaL  Booting  the 
hieroglyphics  and  their  inamnsiable  ehsiae* 
ters,  he  selected  simply  twcntj-twi  --A^j^i-i  for 
the  twenty-two  consonant-sounds  of  his  lau- 
frnafc.  To  determine  tha  time  and  place  of 

this  disrovery,  fiifjs  an-  vranlinir :  y.  t  r!ial  it 
was  made  by  the  Phflsnicians  in  £gypt,  in 
aecofdsBce  widi  its  Bf^yptiaB  type  op  model, 
soincwlirrc  near  tlio  time  iif  the  sheplu-rd- 
kings  in  Egypt  (before  the  era  of  Joseph), 
la  a  very  probable  snppositlon.  It  is  reniitk* 
able,  that  tlie  names  of  muiy  letters  refer  to 
objects  of  pastonil  life  :  some  "eem  to  be  of 
Egyptian  origin.  The  high  antiquity  of  the 
Hebmw  prononns  appsara  from  diair  moat 
extraordinary  agreement  witli  tlie  pmnonns 
of  the  Egyptian  hmguage,  by  Car  tlie  oldest 
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wliieli  VTfc  podsesi  any  Mrritte*)  in<'i(ii>ri(ils. 
Ii  tppears  probable,  Ujat  bcfreoii  Uie  J  lebri  w 
aud  ancient  Egyptian  there  was  not  iiiB*'e]y 
the  reciprocal  reception  of  wonis  already 
formed,  but  a  relationship  of  stem,  lying 
deeper,  and  as  old  at  least  as  that  with  the 
Indo-Gerxuanic  stock.' 

I'rofes>or  Ewald,  a  distinguished  oriontol 
scholar,  gives  a  similar  testimony  llif>lory 
of  the  People  Israel,'  IHI.J,  p.  UK,  srq.)  :  — 
'From  a  consideration  of  the  >hen)itic  luii- 
gnages'  (the  languages  spoken  by  the  dcseen- 
iaats  of  Sbem),  it  appears  that  the  Asiatic 
fialeela  at  least,  expressed  tlie  aimplr  si  ulvua 
in  respect  to  the  art  of  writing  in  the  »ume 
manner  throughout,  while  later  iniprovemonts 
in  the  art  could  be  easily  expressed  by  each 
in  a  different  way.    This  phenomenon  i^  not 
otherwise  explainable  tliau  as  follows  : — This 
y^i«ting  writing  was  first  used  in  its  simplcsit 
ippliMtion  by  an  unknown  primitive  Shein jtio 
people  :  from  tliom  it  was  received,  t0i;ei}ier 
with  the  most  necessary  desigrnaiions  of  llje 
object,  by  all  the  Shemitic  uibes  known  to 
us  iu  history — just  as  certainly  as  the  fact, 
that  the  terra  Eloah,  God,  common  to  all 
the  Shemitic  nations,  shows  tliut  already  the 
primitiTe  people  from  whom  they  separated, 
designated  God  by  tliis  name.  Following; 
snch  traces  we  may  be  led  to  the  most 
•urprising  truths,  beyond  the  roost  distant 
paiods  of  the  history  of  nations.    We  tlius 
•M  how  every  investigation  into  the  origin 
of  writing  among  the  primitive  tribes  leads 
tu  back  to  the  remotest  misty  antiquity, 
to  a  more  exact  investigation  uf  whii-li  all 
oar  present  helps  are  not  adequate.  Among 
these  tribes,  writing  is  always  earlier  than  we 
can  follow  it  liisiorically  ;  just  as  every  ori- 
ginal art  certainly  springs  from  the  mo^t 
direct  necessities  of  life,  and  may  soone.st 
be  developed  by  a  people  extensively  en- 
gaged  in  commerce :  its  use  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  history,  or  only  of  hxing  laws, 
lies  manifestly  very  early  back.  Wlialever 
may  have  been  the  primitive  Shemitic  peo- 
ple, to  whom  half  of  the  civilised  world  are 
indebted  for  this  inestimable  gift,  so  much 
cannot  be  mistaken,  tltat  it  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  possession  of  a  Shemitic  people, 
long  before  the  time  of  Moses;  and  Unit 
Israel  bad  already,  before  his  time,  known 
and  employed  it  in  Egypt,  can  be  assumed 
without  difficulty.    The  position  is  finnly 
established,  that,  from  the  lime  of  Mosc.''. 
Hebrew  historical  writing  couid  have  been 
developed,  and  was  ''(L'    In  a  yet 

later  work,  this   prolu  ti.  ,  \  learned  man 
Complete  Guide  to  tlic  Hcbivw  Language,' 
fifth  edition,  1-  iO,  21,  98)  says:  '  We 

possess  in  the  * '  .  lament,  wriiiuKS  of  the 
most  dissimilar  [.  1 1.>  i.s,  some  beyond  a  qued- 
tkm  by  Moses  himst-lf,  and  of  his  age.  It 
may  be  r  n  .  ■  lored  as  y.  •  1,  thai  the  writing 
of  the  ii         -  is  exd'  Id,  aiul  was  by 

no  mesos  first  formed  by  Moses  and  hi>: 


generation.  The  diction,  in  the  oldest  re- 
mains  of  the  language,  appears  completely 
formed,  and  to  have  long  been  in  use  for 
purposes  of  writing.  The  Shemitic  alphabet, 
of  »'hirh  that  whirh  is  now  called  Hebrew 
is  a  branch,  has,  according  to  all  historical 
traces,  its  origin  neither  from  the  Hebrews, 
nor  from  the  time  of  Moses,  but  long  before 
Moses,  if  not  from  tlie  Phoenicians,  who 
earned  for  themselves  the  merit  of  having  at 
an  early  period  communicated  this  alphabet 
to  the  Greeks  and  other  nations  of  Europe; 
from  the  Arameans;  certainly  from  some 
Shemitic  people,  once  intimately  connected 
witli  Egypt.' 

These  and  otlier  evidences  which  our  re- 
stricted space  prevents  us  from  setting  forth, 
concur  in  showing,  that,  prior  to  tlie  age  of 
Moses,  tliere  existed  an  entire  literature  in  pos- 
session of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  of  which 
all  but  a  few  vestiges  has  perished.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tlie  Hebrews,  in  tlie  time  of 
Moses,  possessed  ilie  art  of  writing.  If  so,  then 
history  (more  or  less  artificial)  would  natu- 
rally arise  imder  the  influence  of  the  stirring 
events  connected  with  the  redemption  of  the 
people  from  Egypt,  and  their  estoblishment 
in  tlie  land  of  promise.  It  is,  then,  with  a 
feeling  in  favour  of  tlie  reality  of  the  record, 
that  we  may  refer  to  those  passages  in  the 
early  writings  of  the  Bible  which  speak  of 
books,  since  we  have  already  ascertained  not 
only  the  possibility,  but  the  reality  and  cer- 
tainty, of  their  existence,  in  and  before  the 
days  of  tlie  Jewish  legislator. 

Greece,  as  well  as  Egypt,  sought  for  letters 
the  patronage  of  higher  powers  than  man. 
The  figure  shows  Clio,  the  rouse  of  history, 
with  a  case  of  manuscripts  by  her  side,  and 
one  displayed  in  her  hand. 


CLIO. 

As  in  other  anricnt  nation*:,  so  among  the 
Hebrew,  a  colle.'tinn.  of  sarred  books  wds 
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graduony  formed,  wbicli  w»ia  taken  into  the 
custody  of  the  priests,  deposited  in  »  suitable 
pl«M  in  the  temple,  and  gaardedwilh  special 
care  and  reTerence.    The  ooptes  of  these 
books,  thus  presenred,  were  employed  as  ori- 
ginals, (rem  which  others  were  taken,  and  as 
guides  for  the  direction  of  oivil  and  socul  life 
(Dptit.  xYii.  ]w;  xxxi.  0 — 1;^).    A  pnssage 
fouud  in  DeuL  xxxi.  24 — is  so  euipliatic, 
that  we  nait transcribe  a  few  words:  'And 
it  came  to  pass,  when  Moses  Lad  made  an 
cud  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a 
bodi,  until  i^Bf  we?e  finished,  that  Moees 
conimandpd  the  Lcvites,  whirh  bare  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  suyiug,  Take  tkis 


consists,  aiitl  thus  has  a  clear  referenoc  la 
the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  code ;  a  eoncln* 
sion  whidi  finds  corroboration  in  the  fact, 
that  this  act  of  oompiling  the  sereral  laws 

into  one  book  took  place  towards  tlu'  termi- 
nation uf  the  lifti  of  Muaes,  when  lie  had 
given  all  his  laws,  and  repeated  several  of 
them,  RDf!  wlien  hf  trns  nhout  to  address  the 
asst'inbied  tribes,  lu  suaios  of  the  highest 
eloquence,  with  the  express  purpoee  of  giving 
a  final  sanction  to  his  code,  and  doing  all  in 
his  power  to  secure  for  it  the  hearqr  obedi- 
ence of  those  iat  whom  il  w»  deaifMdL 

This  whole,  however,  thns  rrrotnmrnrlcil  by 
its  author's  djiug  words,  we  are  not  without 


hook  qftho  isv,  and  pot  it  in  the  aide  of  the  means  of  Haoingin  its  paits,  dvrii^  Ow  long 

•ill  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  period  which  the  legislation  occupied  Iti 

dint  it  may  be  tliere  for  a  witness  against  thee.'  Kxod.  zviL  14,  we  read,  *  The  Xiord  said  onto 

Here,  then,  it  appean — I.  That  writing  mm  If  osee.  Write  Una  fixr  •  oMMMiriit  in  n  book, 

practised  in  the  lime  of  Moses  ;  —  II.  That  and  reliearso  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua.'  In 


Moses  wrote  out  a  full  copy  of  his  laws  in  a 
book ;  — ill.  That  this  book  was  consigned  to 
the  most  holy  place  known  in  the  Mosaic  reli- 
gion, where  il  would  be  ^larded  by  feelings 
of  reverence,  iu  conjunction  willi  otlier  boered 
deponts;  —  IV.  Til  at  there  was,  from  the 
first,  a  declared  object  why  tliis  care  was 
taken  —  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
MmMtie  inatitations  from  the  eonmptiens 
which  would  ensue  from  human  passions 
and  saoerdolal  influences  (ver.  27).  The 
pnoMitions  vhish  wen  thna  taken  combine 
to  give  us  an  assurance,  that  the  book  of  the 
law  which  we  have  in  our  hands  is  in  sub- 
tlmee  die  TOlnme  whidi  Moees  wrote  ovt ; 
nor  is  the  assurance  diniinislied,  by  coiisid- 


Exod.  xxiv.  4,  we  find  that  Moses  not  only 
'  wrote  all  the  words  of  the  Lord,'  but  made 
special  efforts  in  order  to  raise  an  altar  and 
twelve  pillars,  in  commemoration  of  tlie  fACt^i 
which  these  words  recorded  ;  after  which  he 
held,  for  the  same  purpose,  a  religions  as 
ftenibly,  when,  hnviTu?  oflered  sacrifice  with 
a  view  lo  augiucut  the  solemnity  of  the  oe- 
easion,  *  he  took  tlie  book  of  the  covenant, 
and  read  in  the  ntT  licTirc  <if  the  people  ;  and 
they  said,  All  that  the  iMsd  hath  said,  will  we 
do.*  That  Am  Item  mm  eelleelsd  into  one 

book,  and  that  tlicv  vrrrf  dilip»*iUlv  stTldictl  as 
a  guifle  in  pabUo  and  in  private  affairs,  may 
be  learned  abo  from  tfie  atrieft  duig*  iHiieii 

the  Lord  pave  to  Jo.nhnn  (i.  8)  :  '  This  book 


ering  how  unlikely  it  was  that  the  priestly    of  the  law  shall  not  depart  oat  of  thy  month; 


order,  bad  tbey  been,  not  dieeoneemton  of 

a  divinely  sanctioned  and  therefore  inviolable 
original,  but  fabricators  of  a  pretended 
revelation,  or  remodcllers  of  the  scanty  or 
to  dmsclves  unsatrnfrotoiy  noord  of  a  real 

one,  would  have  t>»'f"n  so  unwise  ns  to  insert, 
or  allow  to  remain,  a  passage  which  expres- 
ses, not  merely  a  suspicion  against  them, 
but  a  poRiiivc  imputation,  and  appoints  prc- 
eautionary  measures,  by  which,  if  possible, 
Am  apfmhettded  evil  might  be  warded  off,  or 
at  least  b*?  remedied.  Ho^l  ihrv^  h^en  falsi- 
fication uu  the  part  of  the  priesthouil,  it  must 


but  fhon  ahelt  meditale  tfterem  day  and 

night,  that  thou  luayest  obsen-e  to  do  accord- 
ing to  all  that  is  written  Uierein;  for  then 
thou  sholt  make  thy  way  prosperoos.*  In 
imitation  of  his  great  predecessor,  Joshon 
also  contifined  to  add  to  the  national  archives 
—  writMi;:  11  the  book  of  the  law  of  God' 
(xxiv.  JO;  imp  xxiii.  C);  words  wbieh 
clearly  imply,  that  in  bis  dfiy  there  weS 
already  a  collection  of  legal  docuujeuu,— 
»  volsmo  d  Miond  witinge;  wluch,  if  w*- 
may  rcn'^on  from  what  we  have  found  on 
reeord,  was  from  time  to  time  augmented  by 


have  been  for  their  own  speeial  advantage ;  additional  Seriptune,  saaetioned  asof  antho- 

which  a<!vnnlngr'  would  be  precluded,  or  at  rity  by  being  received  into  the  sacred  rcpr»»i» 

auy  rate  rendered  difficult  of  attainment,  by  tosy,   UertiUuiy  we  lind  the  sauMt  usage  in 

the  eiistenee  in  the  eaefed  booka,  <tf  a  pas-  <be  daye  of  Samml,  who,  we  are  iaftniMd 

sage  which  di  roc  t'd  nttrntion,  and  kept  attcn-  (1  S'nn  x.  2!S),  'wrote  the  nunnirr  (nr  the 

tion  alive,  U>  tlieix  propensity  to  deviate  from  constitution)  of  the  kiB(dom  in  a  bouk,  and 

Ihe  law,  on  the  ground, — *  I  know  day  rebd-  laid  ft  up  belbm  tht  Loid.*  Thietraaeiation 

lir  n,  and  thy  stiff  neck  :  behold,  while  I  am  misses  the  real  force  of  the  original,  in  which 


alive  with  you  this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious 
■gainst  the  Lord ;  and  how  much  more  after 
my  death?'  (See  also  vor.  2'J.) 

The  Hebrew  word,  rendered  bwk  in  the 
passage  on  which  we  have  just  comment- 
ed, denotes  a  whole,  a  volume  made  up  of 
parts,  in  contradistinction  to  another  word, 


it  is  not  <  a  book,'  but  *  the  book^'  obvioaaly 
alluding  to  '  the  book  of  the  law,'  whiefabad 
its  beginning  with  Moses,  and  was  enlarged 
by  Joshua;  and  which,  by  these  repeUed 
accessions,  received  testimonials  from  incor> 
nqM  ud  independent  judges,  to  its  genniiae- 
ness  and  eredibilitv,    Nor  did  these  sacred 


which  siguiiies  those  |)arts  of  which  a  whole    deposits  perish,  though  they  uughi  in  a 
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lUiMttw  H»  tenai^flet,  MiMel«H;f  in  teuont 
•r  nftxional  deprmTation  ;  for,  in  th^  reign  of 
Immth  (2  Kings  zzu.  8),  the  PeutAldach  at 
iMst  it  tooo^  tnwwri  hf  HBkiah,  tfM 

high  priest,  *  who  fotiud  thr  l  ouk  of  tin  law 
te  the  hooM  of  the  lAurd; '  which  was  made 
t  means,  widi  die  king  and  people,  of  a 
general  reformation  (xxiii.)*  Isaiah  (xxxit. 
iCi)  directs  the  nation  to  this  same  autho- 
rity, as  one  that  was  well  known  and  nni- 
Tersally  reoognised,  —  •  Seek  ye  out  of  the 
tok  of  the  T;ont.  ftiidresd  ; '  —  words  which 
oioari y  iiuply  liiuL  the  Sacred  Writings  were 
aeeessible  to  the  people,  and  were  regarded 
bv  th--in  with  ;rr»^nt  r»»sprrt  tim}  fl^^fi-rf^iioe. 
The  words  einployeil  by  Isaiah  iiatuniily,  by 
dketr  resemblance,  carry  the  mind  to  those 
which  thp  JjOTil  Jesus  Christ  him^  If  Ti'-rfl  in 
relation  to  the  writings  of  the  old  covcuaut, 
'AmuiA  Scriptures  *  (Jolinw.S9);-~-n 
paralVl  vrhii  }i  seeiun  to  import,  that  these 
writings,  whether  or  not  in  nuuber  precisely 
tha  Mine,  were  open  to  appeal,  and  were 

held  in  reverence,  as  much  in  the  time  of 
laaiab,  as  from  other  sources  we  know  they 
««iw  in  liw  days  of  the  Savlonr.  The  ohvl« 
ons  publicity  which  the  Sarred  Writings  thus 
possessed  was  in  all  probability  secured  by 
transcripts ;  since  tlie  ark,  in  whose  side  (not 
in  Ibe  ark  itself)  they  were  deponted,  was 
pnrposdy  chosen  for  its  safety,  on  acconnt 
of  its  being  ordinarily  inaccessible,  wliich 
would  therefOM  pmrnre  the  book  free  from 
iliinination,  unwarranted  additions,  or  fratt- 
dulent  f alsificatioa :  especially  seeing  that 
oopias  wm  In  tiie hands  of  flwpnldio,  whidi 
w  nlf?  art  aa  prerentires  to  any  rnrrnntion 
on  the  part  of  the  priests ;  whilst  the  pnests, 
ailed  hf  teUgion,  vmdd  teewe  Hm  8«iip- 

tiires  from  injury  on  the  pait  of  the  Olfffl 
powers  or  of  tiie  people. 
Among  the  ealiunitiee  vUeli  attended  <be 

BahyloMish  captivity,  was  tlie  dr-truriiuu  i.f 
the  temple,  and  therewith  of  the  saactoarjf 
wherein  the  Roly  BooIeb  had  been  kept  «e- 
onze.  There  wss  therefore  no  longer  aiiy 
safeguard  for  the  Sacred  Volume.  On  their 
TCCnm  from  tbe  csptivity,  the  people  no  longer 
vndeMood  their  original  tongoe*  havhig 
exehanged  Rebrew  for  ChalHce  or  Ar«niaic. 
The  Sacred  Books  had,  aceoniuigly,  to  be 
tranabtted.  IBut  the  great  social  and  fctt- 
poTi-*  rff'>rm<?  i  f  F/ra  and  Nehemiah  was  a 
work  tiiat  waa  avowedly  done  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Ibe  Saersd  Writings,  whiflh  therefoin 
mn^t  !iaTe  been  known  and  rerogni'-r  1  a 
wh«»ie ;  a  eonelosion  to  which  we  are  led  by 
d!£e  Mrme  hi  which  they  are  spoken  of  in  the 

apocryph  iH  noks  M  ^laccab.  xii.  f).  2  Mac- 
cab.  ri.  'Mi),  as  well  as  by  Philo  and  Jose- 

Tliose  who  have  douhlcd  whether  tlie  art 
of  writing  was  practised  among  the  Jews  in 
tbe  time  of  Moses  admit,  that  tmm  tbe  age 
of  Darid  it  wsa  in  constant  and  increasing 
•ae  (eomy.  i  Senu  x.  80).  Indeed,  to  call 


this  Cut  in  <|nettion  is  to  deny  altogether 
tbe  credibility  of  the  Biblii  al  narratives. 
The  Israelites  wrote  letters,  dispatches  (2 
Asm.  si.  14.  1  Kings  xA  9.  9  Kings  ▼.  5 ; 
X.  1.  '2  riirn!!.  XXX.  I),  contracts,  agree- 
meats,  impeacbmeats  (ier.  xxxii.  10.  Job 
ncri.  8!>.  TobitTii.  14).  Not  improbably 
calligraphy  also  was  known  (Isa.  viii.l).  By 
this  admitted  and  undeniable  fiict,  wo  l^am 
that  writing  was  common  among  the  Jews, 
above  a  thousand  years  before  tlie  advent  of 
Christ ;  a  fact  which  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
create  a  strong  presumption  iu  favour  of  the 
Biblieel  bistoiy;  and  which  will,  indeed, 
warrant  us  in  carrying  the  origin  of  tlie  art 
back  for  some  considerable  period,  if  not 
for  many  eentnries ;  Ibr,  in  tbe  passages  just 
referred  to,  writing  is  spoken  of  as  nothing 
recent,  unusual,  and  extnuirdinaiy ;  but  as 
a  weU^lraowtt,  eommon,  and  so  a  long  esla> 

Mi'^lifil  priirtirp.  \Vr  Vnu.'  tit)*  tlir  means 
of  determining  whether  writing  was  prac- 
tised by  the  eonunon  people,  but  they  obri- 
ously  hud  many  of  the  advantages  wliich  it 
confers ;  for,  some  six  centuries  before  our 
era,  there  was  a  dsss  of  men,  whoee  profes> 
sion  it  was  to  appear  in  public  for  the  pur- 
pose of  writing  contracts,  agreements,  letters, 
and  who  even  performed  some  such  port  as 
that  of  our  modem  repotlsn  (Ezek.  ix.  12, 
II).  These  hirctl  writer**  wore  s characteris- 
tic dress  —  it  was  made  of  white  linen ;  rotmd 
Ae  waist  was  a  girdle,  in  which  an  ink-bom 
was  carried.  Of  writing  material's,  mention 
is  mule  of  ink  (Jer.  xxxvi.  18) ;  penknife, 
Utenlly  'knife  fbrwriting'  (Jer.xnri.  28); 
pens  (Isa.  viii.  1.  Jer  xvii.  1  ;  conip.  viii. 
ti).  E^rmology  shows  the  ink  to  have  been 
Uaek  in  aneient  tfrnes,  as  It  eertafaily  was 
in  the  first  century  of  our  era  (2  Cor.  iii  3. 
a  John,  la.  8  John,  13).  Bat  we  learn  from 
Josephus,  fliat  Hm  Ism  wen  soowtlmes 
wi  lt  -  >n  iu  leltan  of  gold  in  Che  third  cen- 
tury, A.C. 

The  form  of  die  Hebrew  leUsn— whieh, 
as  are  all  letters,  were  easily  changeable  — 
underwent  many  variations  ere  the  national 
existence  came  to  an  end.  Of  the  two  chief 
kinds  of  writing  which  we  find  in  use  smong 
the  Jews,  that  is  undoubtedly  to  be  aecronnt- 
ed  the  oldest,  in  which  are  written  the  iu- 
teriptioiu  on  Ae  coins  of  die  Maeeabean 
princef?.  Tliese  characters  substantially 
agree  with  the  Samaritan ;  only  the  latter,  as 
they  appear  on  die  Samaritsn  mannseripls, 
ore  RnnTrwhat  more  artisticnUy  f'\nned. 
Both  these  species,  however,  have  tlieir  ori- 
gin in  the  eU  Pheraieian  alphabet,  aa  it 
appears  on  Pha?nictuii  roiji-;,  and  inscrip- 
tions on  stone,  so  that  we  seem  led  to  the 
poeition,  diet  befoie  die  exile  die  Hebiewt 
and  Phoenicians  had  letters  of  a  common 
form.  The  square  letters  which  are  found 
in  all  the  existing  manuscripts,  and  whidh 
may  be  seen  in  the  cut  p.  197,  are  of  later 
date,  and  from  a  foreign  eowee.  Trsditkn 
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tuak«4  tiiem  couM  from  i)nbvl'<ii,  mh\  iu  have 
Wn  adopted  by  Ecra.  II«ttrp  tliejr  liav«  been 
•  .ii'M  Assyriiiti  wriiinij. 

Wi  are  jusutied  iu  preHumiiig,  that  iLieiiia- 
tevials  employed  by  the  Hebrews  for  writing 
upon  v,(  ro  nut  dissimilar  to  thone  nscrl  by 
ottier  nauouii  at  difientui  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  the  infanejr  of  eoeiety,  Ttrioue  ma- 
toriiUs  were  employed  for  writing,  as  stones, 
bricks,  tiles,  plates  of  bronze,  lead,aud  otber 
metals,  wooden  tables,  the  leaves  and  bark  of 
trees,  and  the  slioalder-bones  of  uiimals. 
Wooden  tablets  covered  with  wax  were  lonjf  in 
use  among  the  Itomans,  as  well  as  the  papy- 
nu;  and  the  inner  bark  of  trees,  and  pieces  of 
linen,  had  been  previoasly  adopted  by  them. 
ManjKaslem  peoples  still  write  on  the  leaves 
oftxcea,  or  on  wooden  tableti ;  and  fmm/lt 
coutinnes  to  sigmfy,  in  AmbiOp  both  a  *  leaf ' 
and  'paper.' 

The  early  Arabs  eommittsd  (heir  poetry 
and  compositions  to  tJie  shouldt^r-ltoiiLS  of 
sheep.  They  afterwards  obtained  the  papy- 
rus paper  flrom  Egypt,  on  whidi  the  poems 
called  MonlhqAt  w^ti'  written  in  gold  let- 
ters; and  after  tiieir  eouqiiests  iu  .\Hia  and 
AMea,  these  people  ho  speedily  profited  by, 
and  improved  the  inventions  of,  tlie  nations 
they  haid  subdued,  that  parchment  was  ma- 
nnfactured  in  Syrin,  Arabia,  and  Egy-pt, 
which  in  colour  and  delicacy  might  vie  with 
our  modem  paper.  It  speedily  superseded 
the  nee  of  the  papyrus,  and  continued  to  be 
employed  tmlil  the  diticovery  of  the  nieth<Ml 
of  making  paper  from  cotton  nnil  silk,  railed 
(hitrtu  bombycituit  which  is  proved  by  Mout- 

faucon  to  have  been  knomt  at  least  aseariy 

iw  A.n.  1100. 

Among  tlu-  Kf^ypiiajis,  paper  made  from 
thepapyms  was  had  reeonrse  to,  for  tfie  more 
iinportfint  nn.l  soltmnn  trnnsiiclions  of  life. 
\Vc  subjoin  a  specimen  of  a  papyrus  mana* 
script,  aeeurately  eopied,  and  eontalnfaig  a 
p  rft  <  t  SLiiiciiofj  nr  ])nragniph  front  tilC  ori- 
ginal in  tlie  British  Museum :  — > 

§  ^fttm't~'<***  ••"■»  t'«;eaO«v>f*;*'^«i 


Among  the  Hebrews,  for  stibstancfs  In 

leoeive  the  writing,  stones  were  employed 
(Dent,  zxvii.  8.  Josh.  viii.  n'i) ;  probably 
tablets  of  lead  (Job  xix.  24) ;  wood  also 
(Ezek.  xxxvii.  10) ;  rolls,  it  may  be  of  snmp 
akin  or  metal  (Isa.  viii  1.  Ilnb.  ii.  2).  For 
books,  skins  were  employed.  Egyptian  linen, 
and  Egyptian  paper.  The  ltili>  r  expressly 
mentioned  iu  3  Johu,  12.  In  2  Titn.  iv.  13, 
we  find  parchment,  which,  we  learn  f^om 
Babbinical  anthoriij,  was  uwrl  In  formiitf 


books  tor  tiie  use  of  the  kjiiagogtte.  For 
notes  or  brief  memnriats^roemoraudnm^books 
oi  tubl.  t-  w.  rr  iu  iiH»*, —  iu  Luke  i.  03  termed 
'  writing  table.'  From  early  periods,  books 
assumed  &e  form  of  rolls  or  seroUs.  As 
nnr  word  t-nfunn:  means  a  r^]],  so  dof  ';  the 
fiabbinicol  name  for  a  book ;  a  usage  which 
may  be  traced  back  Into  Serfptoral  times  — 
til  us  in  Jer.  xxxvi.  14,20:  'Take  in  ihiue 
hand  the  roll  wherein  thou  hast  read ; '  *  Thry 
laid  up  tlie  roll  in  the  chamber  of  the  scribe* 
(Zaeh.  V.  1.  Ps.  xl.  7).  Hence  tlie  exist- 
ence «nd  the  forre  of  that  fine  metaphor  in 
Isa.  xxxiv.  I.  •  The  heavens  shall  he  rolled  to- 
gether as  a  scroll-'  These  rolls  were  ofcoo- 
siilt  itible  length,  mode  up  of  scverul  pieces 
joined  carefully  togetlier.  At  each  end  was 
a  short  wooden  roller  on  which  the  paich- 
menl  Tvn^  fn*!trniil.  WHien  f  writii:2on  it 
had  br^en  completed,  the  scroll  was  rolled  up 
ftom  both  ends  towards  the  middle :  when 
it  wfts  wnntodfor  nse,  it  was  unrolled  so  far 
as  tlie  passage  to  be  read  extended  (2  Kings 
xix.  14.  Lnke  iv.  17.  Apoc.  tL  14).  The 
rolls  of  the  Surred  Books  were  laid  Tip  in  thfl 
repoititory  of  the  synagogue  and  the  temple, 
and  were  under  the  geneial  ears  of  the 
priest^,  sad  the  snpervisioii  of  «  special 
officer. 

Till  tlie  time  of  Christ,  the  Jews  made  Bis 
of  manuscripts  in  tlie  form  of  roUs*  Bttt 
from  that  date  they  began  to  write  mann- 
scripts  in  the  shape  of  our  folio,  qnnrto,  and 
octSTo books;  bnt rolls  only  were  u^ed  in  the 
service  of  the  synagogue.  B^f  lis  in  other 
forms  were  employed  for  privaic  u>e.  The 
religions  feelings  of  the  Jews  laid  the  tran- 
scribers of  the  rolls  ntider  the  roost  u-^U\ 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  tlieir 
materials  far  the  rolls  and  odlier  psrticnlars. 
A  synagoijiie  roll  w  ar  to  be  written  otily  on 
the  hide  of  a  clean  animal,  and  not  on  a 
skin  so  tiiio  and  porons  as  to  allow  the 
writing?  to  appear  on  the  opposite  side.  Tlie 
rolls  were  to  be  written  in  the  stiuare  character 
trom  a  recognised  copy,  e\  c)7  part  of  which 
was  to  be  irftnsrribed  by  the  eye,  and  nt  t 
even  an  iota  to  be  set  down  from  raemoiy. 
NVhen  it  was  completed,  the  copy  was  revis- 
ed, when  slight  and  inconsiderable  mistakes 
caused  it  to  be  disallowed.  The  utmost 
cure  WHS  tJiki  Ti  not  ouly  iu  the  transcrip- 
tion, bnt  in  cniintin^  the  words  and  Sfftt 
letters  of  tin-  oripinrd,  in  order  to  ptesens 
it  ^in  depravation  and  injury. 

Dr.  RobbiBon,  while  at  Hebron,  paid  a 
vi.^it  to  the  «:^•naIr^?^te  in  that  plnce.  and  re- 
ports: •  The  manu'jcripts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  kept  In  two  cupboards  or  presses 
on  ori'^  Mdr.  T  iVe  nil  nrbrew  niftTin-;rript% 
they  are  written  on  long  rolls  of  parchment, 
at  eaeh  end  of  which  a  rod  was  fSsstened, 
so  that  they  mny  be  rollcil  bnekwnrd^  or  for- 
wards OS  a  person  reads;  the  colunma being 
perpendicular  to  the  length  of  ttte  roll.  In 
the  Ar«t  en*»boArd  were  six  or  eight  tnanS' 
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•criplA  fnclosefl  in  cases  (see  cut  showing  Clio 
aoii  c&se  uf  MSd.)  suiidiug  upri^^'ht.  The 
rods  «re  inserted  into  holes  iu  the  tup  an«l 
botlom  of  the  ra<ie,  au'l  extend  up  through 
the  top,  where  they  are  omament4>d  wiili 
hirge  silver  knobs  not  niado  fust.  The  rolla 
are  read  llioy  stand  iu  the  rases,  without 
bemg  taken  Cruui  thecupbuaid.    i'lie  manu- 


The  rut  on  the  left  hanrl  exhibits  tlie 
Sepher  Tvra,  or  '  book  of  the  law,'  closed, 
having  a  wide  embroidered  riband  enfolding 
it :  the  cut  on  the  right  hand  displays  the 
same,  partially  open;  B  showing  the  He- 
brew characters,  and  the  way  in  whicli 
they  stand  in  a  cohiran  or  page.  At  A  is 
a  small  box,  in  which  are  found  the  names 
of  all  the  members  of  the  synagogue,  from 
whom  seven  reiulers  of  the  law  Jire  drawn  by 
lot  The  box  has  four  compartments :  —  I. 
Contains  the  names  of  the  Levites;  —  II.  Re- 
ceives the  names  of  the  Levite*?  as  they  have 
read  ;  —  III.  Holds  thendtu»>s  uf  all  the  other 
members  of  the  synagogu**  — IV.  Has  the 
names  of  those  among  the  last  who  have 
alre«<ly  rea*!.    E  K  direct  attention  to  silver 


script  is  thus  wound  off  from  o'le  rod  to 
t}ie  otl)er,  as  the  reailer  advances ;  the  roiU 
being  far  enough  apart  to  leave  a  column  un 
rolle  I  between.  The  other  cupboard  wa* 
alio  full  of  rolls  —  some  of  these  in  rases 
rov<*red  ovt*r  with  silk  or  embroidery,  said  to 
he  presents  from  wealthy  Jews  iu  Kui"opo' 
(ii.44H). 


ornaments  with  bells,  which  arc  placed  on  lh« 
extremities  of  tlie  scroll.  F  is  a  small  poin- 
ter used  for  assistance  in  reading  the  munu- 
scripts.  The  handles  observed  on  tlie  ndls 
are  designed  to  prevent  tlie  law  from  being 
soiled  or  profaned  by  the  touch.  When 
the  Srpher  Tora  is  brought  out  from  the 
case  or  ark  where  it  is  kept  for  use,  it  is 
commonly  laiil  on  a  silk  covering,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  congrcjjation  emulously  try  to 
kiss,  or  at  least  to  touch  it.  When  about  to 
be  restored  to  its  repository,  it  is  rolled  up ; 
the  silver  ornaments  are  put  on  tlie  staves, 
and  a  riclUy  embroidered  covering  of  silk  is 
thrown  over  it,  being  suspendetl  from  tl>« 
top,  mid  having  the  silver  omanumls  ia 
sight. 
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leaking  of  the  Spanish  Jews  in  their 

syMgug^iie  at  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Olin  remarks 
( ii.  liUH ) :  —  'I  was  much  inipressetl  witfi 
the  profuuBd  respect  sliown  for  Uie  book  of 
tiM  law.  It  It  pwwiTWt  in  a  eaaa  of  wood 
—  an  nrV  mv  ciiinpanion  colled  it  —  b*>hiiu! 
a  spleudiU  curlaiu  of  velvet.  Several  grave 
and  ircnarafcto  Babbit  went  in  a  company 
to  remove  it  to  thcrcnditigJeisk.  Tlie  whole 
assembly  rose ;  ami,  before  iLe  reeling  of  the 
Immus,  the  sa4^  {Murehmeat,  oonuNMl  wiA 
a  white  cloth,  <  .irriril  rntiud  to  be  rev*>- 
reotly  Jusaed  by  the  wort»liippers.  In  read- 
ingt  die  Babbi  who  oOaiated,  pdnted  to  tfie 
line  vrith  a  silver  stylus.  Kvery  look  luid 
uotioa  oonnected  with  this  part  of  their 
wofflhfp  was  expressive  of  Ae  most  prolmnifl 
reverence.  In  readiiip  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Babbi  and  congregation  bowed  tlieir  heads 
veij  low  at  the  oeenrreneeofetery  emphatic 
word,  —  indeed,  of  almost  every  won!,  —  the 
better  to  mark  and  impiese  iqpoii  their  minds 
its  solemn  import.' 
MiBf  fscts  conenr  ta  ahewing  ftai  books 

Ti)\i*\  l!RVf>  }wfn  by  no  nr^an^  nncommon 
among  ihe  Jews,  at  least  ill  the  (iuvs  of  our 
Lord.  The  nature  of  his  general  inteteouwe 
with  the  ppople  —  the  appeal  which  he  con- 
stantly makes  to  the  writings  of  the  Uld 
TeetameBt^Uie  veadineae  with  wUdi  his 
rrft'r<>Tice8  and  quotntinn-  nre  understood, 
prove  that  the  Jews  of  his  day  were  familiar 
witfi  tfieir  Scriptnret.  Books  were  Ibnnd  in 
each  of  the  numerous  s^nai^^ognes  which 
cxtated  both  within  and  witliout  the  borders 
of  Palestine;  and  Moses  was  lesd  on  Sab- 
bath-days iu  the  puhlio  eongrfgatlou  (2  Cor. 
iii.  l*^).  From  Babbinieal  authority,  we 
learn  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  Testament  WAre  read  in  the  course 
of  tlie  yonr — that  the  study  of  thrm  by  in- 
dlviduais  was  cuttsidered  hi(;hly  meritorious, 
and  dilifsntly  fnusasd,  for  which  purposes 
riatin?icript  copies  nmst  have  been  widely 
spread  j  a  fact  which  is  established  by  the 
saiet  ffsqvirement  tbat  parents  aboold  eon* 
municatc  to  \]\vh  chWdrcn  an  intiinate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  law  and  the  practices  ci 
flieir fbtcfsthers,  as wdl  ss  die  events  lunbSeh 
they  original  !.  nuA  whiditfi^waredssigMd 
to  oommemorate. 
Among  loot  works,  mention  is  made  of 

gome,  in  such  a  wiiy  n.i  to  sIkjW  the  abun- 
dance as  well  as  the  great  antit^oity  of  He- 
bssw  lileiatan.  In  Unmb.  xxL  14,  we  read 
of  the  '  book  of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,'  spoken 
of  as  a  well-knovm  document,  which,  from 
the  Gonnectiou  in  which  the  words  stand, 
a|ipMfS  Is  liaYe  been  a  poetical  celebration 
of  tlie  pas5ft«re  of  the  Israelites  over  the  Hed 
Se&,  ajid  of  events  of  whicli  that  pu4>&uge 
was  the  central  point.  A  e.<ijiilar  volume 
we  find  in  the  book  of  Jasher  (Josh.  X.  13. 
3  Saai.  i.  IB),  which  was  also  a collcctiou of 
poems,  eonmencing  SftparaBtlr  widi  the  oon> 
qnsst  of  CsaasBi  bat  extendina  to  Uie  times 


at  least  tit  DsTid.  In  Joshua  xviii.  9,  we 
lead  that  the  surveyors  whom  Joshua  sent 
out  to  mrnrpy  tlie  lund  of  Catman,  previotisly 
to  tlie  diviBtou  which  he  made  of  it  among 
the  tribes,  described  the  country  *  by  cities, 
into  seven  parts,  in  a  book,'  by  the  aid  of 
which  Joshua  assigned  the  several  portion e 
to  the  cooqneroTB.  This  bo<^  ean  hardly 
have  been  unnrrompanii'd  by  some  sj>ecies» 
of  map  or  maps,  which  would  be  necessary 
in  even  a  mde  dceeriptioa  of  dbe  vsnqnisbed 
tprritory  ;  —  an  idea  which  finds  corrobora- 
tion in  the  words  'desoribed  it  by  cities.' 
Anbislorleslweffc  of  thepwiod  of  the  kings 
is  also  spoken  of  in  1  Kings  xi.  41.  — •The 
rest  of  the  acts  of  Solomon,  and  all  that  he 
did,  and  bis  wisdom,  sre  iSbiej  not  written  in 
the  book  of  the  nets  of  Solomon  ? '  A  series 
of  historical  works  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed; fur,  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29,  the  acts  of 
David,  lirst  and  last,  are  said  to  bs  'wnrti  n 
in  tlie  book  of  Saniuel  the  seer,  and  in  tlje 
book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  book 
of  Gad  the  seer.*  Poetical  as  wi-n  as  his- 
torical works  sre  referred  to  in  2  Chron.  ix- 
2!),  —  ♦  The  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the 
prophecy  of  Ab^ahtbeShilonite,  the  visions 
of  Jddo  tlie  seer  against  Jeroboam.'  We 
lind  mention  made  in  2  Ciuron.  xii.  15  of 
another  volume,  wlioee  loss  ws  have  to  la- 

ment,  —  'Thr  book  Slicmainh  theproplu-t.* 
Still,  another  work  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron. 
n.  84r-^  Thebookof Jehv,thesonof  HsnanL* 
Indeed,  in  the  earliebt  chapters  of  the  Bible, 
we  find  trseea  of  a  yet  earlier  hteratore,  and 
proofs  Aat  Its  setnsi  eontents  an  only  the 
remains,  which  time  have  spared,  of  a  yet 
wider  and  richer — it  could  hardly  have  been 
a  more  precious — cycle  of  compositions,  ihau 
those  which  we  now  possess ;  for  what  may 
be  railed  '  Lamt'ch's  Song '  (Gen.  iv.  2:),  Hi) 
is  clearly  the  fragment  of  a  poem,  of  which 
psfhaps  what  ws  hsvs  is  sll  that  icmaiaed 
even  when  that  very  ancient  worit  was  flnt 
compiled. 

^sthsr  the  ftets  and  ressonings  thai 

hsve  now  been  laid  before  the  reader,  vrar- 
rant  or  not  the  conclusion  that  the  Penta- 
teneh  earns  in  snbslsneo  ss  it  is  from  die 

hands  uf  ^T;  ■  >  s,  nr  whether  tin  y  pn)ve  or 
not  thai  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Jews  ap- 
pssrad  in  general  shortly  sfter  Ate  times  of 
which  tlle^e  boiik:<  severally  treat,  —  they  yet 
tend  to  lay  a  firm  basis  for  the  histtnicsl 
eharseter  and  general  authenticitf  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  Mosaic  writings, 
and  of  those  work;*  which  stand  in  tlie  same 
line  with  them.  The  views  which  have  been 
given,  make  it  uianifiBst  tliai  the  Hebrews 
had  the  iiieaiiH  of  writing  hisUiry  :  ftirther, 
tliftt  they  ui  iuuliy  iliii  write  hietlury ;  luritier 
still,  that  they  were  an  historieal  peopla. 
'J'heir  anuals,  in  couscqi:'  nr»>,  .ire  not  llic  in- 
vttntiona  of  acompnrativuly  luto  period.  Bather, 
they  are  the  remains  of  av^  oopions  lima* 
tan,  which  eamo  into  eadsteneey  flootisiMd, 
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snfft-rcil  locapa,  fin??  begui  to  decline,  before 
lastoriciil  wnuug  hod  assamed  its  fimt  uut- 
liii«s  tram  the  pen  of  Herodotus  {cir.  4d0» 
A/'  \  -^.1^  eaxliett  profane  MiiUwuuiL  wltON 
vurkd  liiive  a  deflnile  value. 

BOOK  OP  UFB  it  a  term  wImn  otIgiB 
dates  back  to  a  very  early  p  riod  in  tlu- 
Moaaio  hiati»7 ;  for,  in  Exod.  xxxii.  32,  '^6t 
«t  wemd  these  worda: — *Tet  now,  if  tboa 
Wflt  forpive  their  sin  ;  —  ami  if  not,  blotmr , 
I  praj  th««f  oal  of  tliv  boolL  which  thonliast 
vritteo.  And  die  Lord  eaid,  Whoaoever 
luth  sinned  against  me,  bim  will  I  1)1  ot  out 
of  my  book ; '  —  a  threat,  the  import  of  which 
is  explained  by  Levit  zziii.  30,  and  £zek. 
xriiL  4,  *  The  soul  tliat  sinneth,  it  shall  die.' 
We  find  a  similar  j^lirase  in  Ps.  Ixix.  28, 
'Let  them  be  bloitcd  out  of  the  book  of  the 
living.'  The  intended  representation,  then, 
is,  thut  there  is  a  book  in  whicli  Inhorah 
has  written  the  names  of  iivuig  uu-u.  Suuli, 
tuMrarov  ea  tnaagressed  his  commands  had 
their  nnmes  erased;  for  it  was  only  thase  of 
the  righteooa  that  were  retained  (Pa.  lxix« 
9B),  This  is  a  figurative  way  of  represent- 
ing the  kind  and  watchful  provitlcnrr  i-ifO  nri 
over  the  obedient*  and  his  awful  reuibuuou 
to  the  wieked.  In  a  similar  manner  the 
tears  of  the  good  ore  said  to  he  nutt-d  down 
in  God's  book  (Pa.  IvL  8 ;  comp.  Pa.  cxxiix. 
16) ;  and  in  Daniel  xii.  1,  it  is  said  diat 
every  one  shall  be  delivered  in  a  time  of 
trouble,  whose  name  shall  be  '  foimd  written 
iu  tile  book.'  The  idea  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  thn  practice  of  keeping  registera 
of  the  fani-H""  nnil  of  the  tribos  tlittt  were 
necessary  iu  u  nuuou  ju  which  landed 
property  was  inherited  by  lot  «vnd  by  lineage 
(Ezek.  xiii  Ezra  ii.  :•!),  02.  Neh.  vii.  5. 
Comp.  Mai.  m.  Hi).  Tiie  necessity  for  these 
fegiatart  most  have  existed  from  the  first 
formation  of  the  tribes,  otherwise  tlje  trih 
eouldaoaroelj  have  preserved  their  diouuct 
fodxridnaU^.  t7Bqaestionably,8uehiegiaie>fl 
mn^^t  have  existed  with  the  tir>t  nccnpution 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,  in  fact,  family  re- 
gistsrs  are  found  in  die  earliest  of  the  Bib- 
lical documents.  These  remarks  have  a 
strong  tendency  to  prove  the  early  existence 
of  written  doenmentfl.  But  in  Ezod.  nxIL 
32,  33,  as  cited  above,  we  find  that  books 
had  already  given  exii^tenee  to  popular  meta- 
phors; whence  theix  early  existence  among 
tha  laraaUtas  la  satialiMtorily  established. 
These  concurring  tffltimonies  show  tlint 
tlie  origin  of  writiiig  cannot  be  fixed  after 
flie  days  of  Moses,  and  afford  a  strong  pro- 
bability that  it  ttin-^t  be  <biied  long  before 
that  timf,  in  agrceumut  with  the  general  im- 
fifcatiew  of  the  Pentatencb,  and  the  eon- 
chi'  Tr  at  wldfllt  we  have  anrived  in  tha 
previous  article. 

This  aj^rsssivt  figure  of  speech  passed 
into  the  writings  of  the  New  Testtimeul, 
being  there  modified  by  the  new  and  higher 
hind  of  life,  trhicli  is  their  great  theme. 


Hence,  in  Phil.  iv.  3,  Pa)il  speaks  of  '  fellow- 
Jabuururs  whose  names  are  in  tiic  book  of 
lUbi'  Jm  fbm  Apoealypss  usage  is  of  Are- 
qn»*nt  orcnrrvn'^v  Cm.  5).  In  xiii.  8,  the 
book  is  termed  '  the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb 
ilain  ham  Aa  fDuntatn  of  the  woild ;*  and 
in  wii  H,  it  is  implied  that  this  book  itsell 
existed  from  the  foundation  of  tlie  world. 
Wah  in  XX.  13,  the  imsge  is  ehsnged:  in- 
sCeail  of  there  being  one  book  of  names, 
erasure  oat  of  which  implied  the  destmotion 
of  the  vieked ;  Aere  are,  besides  the  booh 
of  life,  other  bo^ks  by  which  the  dead  were 
judged  out  of  thosff  things  which  were  writ- 
ten  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works ; 
being  evidently  a  record  of  the  good  and 
evil  actions  of  the  small  and  great  that 
&tood  before  the  judgmeul-bar  uf  Gud.  'i  he 
tenor  of  these  remarks  renders  it  almost  need- 
less to  add,  that  these  are  figurative  repre- 
t>«ntations.  In  trutli,  they  show  with  much 
effect,  that  the  inquisition  of  God's  Provi- 
dence is  noh'fi'^  iTrinntr  tbEiii  comprehensive, 
and  bid  us  ail  take  core  uf  hmail  things, 
wlaelhar  tiiey  are  in  aoi  cv  in  diou|^t$  ainee 
n  r( ford  is  made,  imd  an  account  will  he 
re^j^uired,  of  the  most  inconsiderable  as  wcU 
aa  the  most  importsnt  of  our  deeds  and  af- 
fections. 

BOOTY  (T.  spoil  tuhn  in  icor).  — The 
earliest  diviaion  of  booty  on  rscoid  is  that 

which  Abraham  made,  after  the  expedition 
which  lie  undertook  fur  the  defence  of  Lot 
(Gen.  xiv.  13,  teq,)  ;  when,  on  the  proposal 
of  die  king  of  Sodom,  — '  Give  me  tlie  per- 
sons, and  take  the  goods  to  tlijself,'  th*-  patri- 
arch  generously  abandoned  hia  cimiii,  only 
taking  care  that  titiies  of  all  should  be  given 
to  Mclchizedek,  priest  Of  the  most  higli  God. 
It  is  not  safe  to  draw  unqualified  general 
eooelusionB  ttom  this  trsnaaetion;  but  «• 
mtiy  ron-id  r  it  as  probable,  that  the  pro- 
posal of  tlie  kmg  of  Sodom,  and  the  gift  of 
a  tithe  of  the  spoil  to  the  king  ot  Sslen, 
were  in  accordance  with  general  tisiitTC,  In 
I^umb.  xxxi.  20,  Meq,  we  hud  an  express 
diroetioa  given,  that  Ae  sum  of  the  prey, 
both  of  man  and  beast,  was  to  be  divided 
into  two  parts :  one  of  which,  after  the  five- 
hundred^  part  both  of  man  and  beast  had 
been  taken  for  the  priests,  was  to  be  given  to 
the  soldiers ;  the  other  half,  less  one-Ofticth 
part,  which  was  to  go  to  tlie  Lcvites,  fdl  to 
the  share  of  the  children  of  Israel  generally. 
This  allotment,  though  it  took  place  in  a 
particular  iuatouce,  —  namely,  after  the  de. 
Ibat  of  the  Midiauites,  —  may  have  become  a 
prefpdpnt,  md  rwvUnxWy  acquired  the  force 
of  a  law.  Mo  command  is  given  as  to  the 
proportions  in  whUt  Ae  spoil  waa  to  be  die- 
tribiitrri  among  the  warriors  individuH^ly ; 
and  we  are  left  tt>  the  coxyectnre,  that  seme 
regard  would  be  paid,  in  the  division,  to 
diversity  uf  rank,  if  not  of  bravery  and  peril. 
The  plunder  obtained  in  tlie  conquest  of 
Canaan  was  very  great,  as  appesra  ftam 
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words  of  Joshua,  udilresaeil  lo  the  hulf 
tribe  of  Muous^li,  —  *  lietura  xtith  much 
riofaet,  mdd  widt  ver)-  much  cata«»  with 
ver,  utid  witb  gold,  Had  with  brass,  and  witlt 
iron,  luid  with  verf  macb  rnimeiit;  divide 
the  tipoil  of  your  emmiea  ytiib  yourhrethmi' 
(Josh.  xxii.  B).  The  order  in  this  ca*e 
woTild  appear  to  be  for  an  equal  division. 
At  a  later  period,  an  injnnctiuu  on  tlie  part 
4rf  David  aide  it  a  perpetual  ordinance,  that 
those  who  guarded  the  bag^gnge  should  have 
an  equal  share  with  tlioM;  who  engu^tid  in 
the  strife  of  blood  (I  Sam.  xxx.  24,  'i^). 
Fr  ni  David's  (  xuiKjtlc  (  'i  Sam.  Tiii.  lO,  11) 
wo  may  inter  tliat  it  was  customary  to  dedi- 
etta  to  Uie  Lord,  silver,  gold,  and  odier 
valuable  things.  A  df  \i>t('d  rity  Wft'i  ^'ivvn 
up  to  destrueuon ;  uo  booty  waa  allowed  to 
be  made, — *oDij  die  eilTer,  and  the  gold,  and 
the  vcsscds  of  In  i-^  uinl  itnu,  they  put  into 
the  treasury  of  Lite  house  of  the  Lord'  (Josh, 
vi.  24).  So  in  1  Chron.  xstl  27, *  Ont  of 
the  Hix'il^  wiiti  in  battle  did  they  dedicate  to 
mainuin  the  house  of  the  Lord.' 

BORROW  denotes  le  obbUn  on  pledge,  as 
is  done  in  taking  up  money  on  mortgage  by 
depositing  sonietliing ;  and  hence,  in  a  se- 
fondarj-  inenniug.  to  obtain  on  the  security 
of  H  pron)i:4e  to  rt  ttim  the  article  borrowed, 
the  jilpdge  heie  being  the  word  or  faith  of 
the  Lurrower.  Our  F^nglish  tcnn  has  more 
than  one  representative  in  Hebrew.  In 
I'xn  l.  iii.  2ii,  it  is  th<»  trnu«lfitio!i  of  Shn- 
hal,  which  properly  signities  to  ask  i  by 
which  word  tli«  original  should  have  been 
rendiTt'd.  Tin-  I^rilt•litl•s  did  not  borrow 
in  the  customary  sense  of  the  term,  but  so* 
Ueited  pre<(en^ ;  to  eomplfanee  wtdk  which 
p^-tifii'u  tlti>  E^ry  ptiaiis  MiTi-  inditu  d  by  some 
express  act  of  Divine  Providence :  —  *  1  will 
give  tills  people  favour  in  the  eight  of  the 
Eg}i'|.>tiMUs  ;  aud  it  shall  coDio  to  pass  that 
when  ye  go,  ye  shall  not  go  empty.'  The 
aekteg  of  presents  is  still  common  In  tide 
Es6t  when  persons  scpanite  from  each  other; 
and  compliance  with  such  requests  is,  in 
general,  accounted  a  point  of  good  niHuiu'rs. 
A  similar  practice  prevailed  nTinuig  the  an> 
cient  Oxrraans :  —  'On  the  departure  of  a 
gue>t,  it  is  the  custom  to  present  him  with 
whatever  he  niny  ask  for ;  and,  with  tlic  same 
frc'-  ^im,  a  boon  is  desired  in  n-turn.  They 
are  pleased  with  prc<)ents,  but  think  uo  obli- 
gation incurred  when  they  eitlter  give  or 
receive'  (Tacitus  de  M>r.  Germ.  pit.  1]]). 
There  was  in  the  case  of  tlie  Israelites  a 
specitl  reason  why  they  should  ask  and  re- 
c>  \\<i  ]»rf ?tr>i!f.'^,  iiH,  in  tlu-  lia>fi>  in  which 
they  were  about  to  leave  the  laud,  they  would 
of  neeessitf  leave  mneh  immoveable,  and 
piobsbly  some  nioveablc,  piopr-ify  in  the 
poKse%»ion  of  the  Egyptians.  The  transac- 
tion ajjpt  tirs  to  have  been,  Ibr  the  most  part, 
sn  act  of  ■^<>'n{  will  at  parting.  So  wasi  it 
regarded  by  Josephus:  — •  They  (tlie  F.gyp- 
tisns)  also  bonoui»  d  the  Hebrews  wiili  gift^ ; 


some  ill  onUr  to  get  thoni  to  depart  quickly, 
aud  others  on  account  of  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  friendship  they  had  with 
tliem'  (Antiq.  ii.  14.  6).  From  Exod. 
xii.  ;M),  we  Itud  that  the  Kg)-ptians  made 
the  requested  gratuities,  namely,  jewels  of 
silver,  and  jewels  of  gold,  aud  raiment ;  thus 
contributing  to  the  fulfilmrnt  of  the  liri:;- 
promise,  that  the  descendants  of  Abra-huiu 
should  quit  their  senriiinle  with  great  sub- 
suure  (Gen.  xv.  14).  In  Exod.  xii.  m, 
the  Egyptmasi  are,  iu  our  version,  said  to 

*  lend '  to  the  Hebrews ;  thos  oonfiiming  dia 
errotieons  notion  of  borrowing  given  by  the 
Englibii  translation  in  Exod.  iii.  Tii« 
word  rendered  lend  is  the  sane  aa  dbat  rsn- 
dered  borrow,  signifying  to  ask.  The  fjut 
is,  tliat,  as  present-making  implied  mtauiU 
asking,  so  the  vatli  to  09k  eanw  to  deaola 
both  to  give  and  to  receive  a  present.  The 
Israelites  are,  however,  said  to  have  spoiled 
the  Egyptians.  On  the  ordiuaiy  view  of 
the  Irnusiictiun,  itb  morality  is  iudt-fensible ; 
and  wo  shall  uot  therefore  waste  our  space 
by  mentioning  the  attempts  that  have,  both 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  been  made 
for  the  purpose.  If  the  Hebrews  borrowed 
and  did  not  repay,  then  this  spoiling  was 
rubbery,  which  may  have  been  caused,  or 
sltffhfly  pxrti.>ed,  but  cannot  be  justified,  by 
the  boudtigu  in  which  titey  had  been  held. 
But  the  spoiling  was  not  robbery.  The 
word  (Nahtzal)  signifies  io  take  away,  to  iet 
J'ree,  tkiieer.  Iu  the  sense  of  deiwcTt  the 
word  ia  need  with  tho  same  eoBstroetion  aa 
in  tlie  passage  under  consideration  in  Rxod. 
xviiL  lU:  —  'And  Jethro  saut.  Blessed  be 
lha  Lord,  who  hath  deUvertd  fom  oat  of  ih* 
hand  of  the  r-yptiuns ;'  atid  iu  E/ok. 
xiv.  14,  Noah,  Uauiel,  and  Job,  are  said  to 

*  deliver  tkeir  oims  soab  by  tfudr  righteoos- 
iios>^' —  ihe  form  of  tlie  vi  rb  beiug  the  same 
as  in  Exod.  iii.  Uii.  Accordingly,  we  render 
tibe  words  thns:— *And  ye  shall  deliver 
Egypt'  (it  is  EgT{>t  in  the  original);  that 
is,  by  your  quitting  it,  you  shall  free  Egypt 
from  tlie  pUgues  aud  tronbles  which  your 
presence  now  brings  upon  il  (aomp.  Exod. 
lii.  20).  No  instance  can  be  produced  in 
which  the  word  S^ahizul  sigiuhLs  m  itself  /i» 
spoiJ^  or  fhtudtTi  nor  iu  any  other  of  the 
numerous  iQ«tH!iee«i  in  which  tlio  word,  iu 
some  form  or  uiLer,  uccuxb  m  the  Bible, 
except  in  this  and  the  corresponding  (Exod. 
xii.  :]())  pa«>saf:p,  is  it  n  ndt  icd  by  onr  imns* 
tators  by  *  spoil,'  but  generally  by  '  dehver.* 

The  jnstillcaloTy  view  which  haa  now  been 
given  tiuds  coiilirinntion  in  the  charartrr  of 
the  Mosaic  law  relative  to  borrowing :  —  *  If 
a  man  hoirow  of  his  neighbour,  and  it  ba 
hurt  or  die,  the  owun  thereof  1>»  ing  not  with 
it,  he  shall  surely  make  it  good '  ^Exod. 
xxii.  14;  comp.  Ps.  xxxvii.  2t);  a  law 
which  is  unexceptiouubic  in  poiut  of  rt-rii- 
tud( .  rtTid  htlle  likely  to  have  emanated  from 
n  legibUior  who  btd  oonuneaced  his  oaraer 
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bf  deception  and  robbery  on  a  grand  teda. 
Borrowing  is  sometimes  an  indication,  and 
mor*  (requenllv  a  cause,  of  poverty:  hence, 
tinoDg  the  blessings  promised  to  the  Israel- 
ites in  case  of  obedienoe,  was  this :  — 'Thon 
shalt  Uiid  ur;(n  many  nations,  and  slmlt  not 
borrow'  ^iJeut.  xv.  (J ;  xxviii.  12).  This  was 
to  be  nvcTsed  to  the  disobedient :  —  'He 
(the  stranger)  sliall  lend  to  tlu-e,  find  thou 
sbalt  not  lend  to  him :  he  shall  be  the  head, 
andflwQ  thaltbe  tfw  Udl;*  <lfae  bonower 
i«  serrant  to  the  lender'  (Prov.  xxii.  7). 

BOSS  is  ft  void  ftnuid  only  in  Job  xv.  20, 
where  it  is  need  of  the  hardihood  of  the 
wicked  man,  in  rusLincr  a-^  in  Vattlo  nprainst 
the  Ahnigfaty,  'with  tlie  thick  bosses  of  his 
boeUer'  or  shidd.   The  boas  was  tlie  pro- 
tnborunf,  and  sotnetinies  pointed,  part  which 
came  oat  from  the  middle  of  the  shield,  and 
wms  vsed  in  asaanlting  ft  foe.   Both  the 
Eagliah  and  the  Hebrew  word,  of  which 
iom  is  ft  translation,  denotes  a  round  and 
mpel&mg  hodjf.    To  turn  the  boss  of  one's 
bfteUer  against  a  person  is  a  proverbial  ez> 
pfSasinn  among  the  Arabs,  signiQring  to 
become  his  deadly  enemy. 

'  Oft  an  with  sliinin?  BJi.ire  lie  |>louphs  lh««  field, 
Tliv  vwain,  aatonUUM,  timls  tJie  m.-ut^sv  hliJild; 
On  wboae  broad  6ocb  sad  source  of  vaiious  woci^ 
He  views  engmved  tin  leaf  •disputed  rose.' 

BOTTLE. — This  word,  which  is  fonnd 

in  the  two  great  branches  of  tongues,  namely, 
the  Indian  and  the  Germanic,  is  a  diminu- 
tive form  of  butt,  a  cask ;  tlms  making  botUe 
t'>  liave  originally  been  a  sort  of  elongated 
tub.  In  thi-  Hebrew  it  has  several  rrjire- 
sentatires,  a  brief  notice  of  which  will  aid 
the  reader  in  forming  a  correct  conception 
nnrient  bottles.  We  iind,  iirst,  Ohv,  which 
is  only  once  (Jobxxxii.  19)  rendered  bottU  { 
in  an  other  instaneso  it  is  translated  tplrit 
or  spirit*.  root-meaning  is  to  be  fit'/loir, 
thence  to  be  inhaled,  and  so  we  arrive  at  the 
meaning  of  tpkrlt,  an  inllaenee  causing  die 
pcr.*on  to  «wp!1.  a«*  di  l  the  Pythonsss  when 
inspired  of  ApolJo.  The  same  word  denotes 
ft  flute,  as  well  as  a  bottle.  It  is  used  of 
fjinjiliiir  spirits  and  ventriloquiblH  (Lev.  xix. 
31.  Isa.  xjtlx.  4).  Hence  it  is  clear  ihut 
bottles  bearing  this  same  must  originally 
have  been  of  skin,  and  also  that  the  liqnor 
which  they  contained  was  in  a  state  of  active 
fcrnteotfttion.  This  representation  is  con- 
finned  by  the  words  of  Job  (xxxiL  19) :  — 

'  Lo,  mj  breast  Is  as  wine  which  hath  no  vent; 
Like  new  bqttlas»  It  la  ready  to  burst. 

Skms  of  goats  or  other  animal^  arc  vtill  nsed 
in  tiie  East  as  bottles.  The  term  '  new  but- 
t|e«'  niejfelft  WMea  of  new  wine,  which  when 
ini|  into  «kin^,  esppcially  if  (lie  skins  were 
diO  was  liaUeto  burst, tliem:  thtis  our  Lord 
says  (Matt nr.  17),— *Neiiherdomcnput  new 
wine  into  oM  botilf  .'*;  else  the  bottles  break, 
and  the  wiue  runneth  out:  but  they  put  new 


whw  into  mm  bottles,  and  both  me  pie- 
sertcd.' 


LSATHPft  WAT£B  COTTLIS. 

Vhenee  a  part  of  the  eondnet  of  the  Gibeo* 

nites  reci  iv'  s  explanation ;  who,  wi.^hing 
to  persuade  the  Hebrews  that  they  had 
oome  from  a  distance,  assumed  all  the 

appearanre  tliut  tliey  could,  of  having 
beeu  a  long  time  on  their  journey.  Ac- 
cordingly, wiOi  other  tokens  of  age,  they 

took  •  wine  bottles,  old  and  rent,  and  bound 
up;*  stating,  'These  bottles  of  wine  which 
weliUed  were  new,  and  behold  tliey  be  rem  ;' 
new,  that  is,  when  tljey  connuenced  their 
journey  (Josh.  ix.  4.  l:j/.  The  word  Xohd, 
here  employed  from  a  root  fiifrnifving  to 
hr  iinptij,  d.Miotes  a  skiii-lmttle  employed 
to  hold  liquids  —  milk  (  Mudg.  iv.  H))  as  well 
as  wine  (1  Sam.  xvi.  lid).  Another  word, 
Ohekmetht  means  originally  to  be  hot,  and 
hence  f'l  swell.  In  this  way  the  idea  of  a 
skiu-boitle  may  have  beeu  derived.  But,  iw 
tlie  woni  is  used  in  the  Scriptures  of  a  vtni- 
s^el  for  rnrn  i!!^,'  wati  r  (('wu.  xxi.  I  1,  l-'i,  l!l  \ 
we  ineliue  to  the  opinion  that  the  term,  as 
applied  to  a  bottle,  may  have  been  derived 
from  die  faet.  that  wuter-skin*.  and  the  wa- 
ter in  tlicm,  soon  become  very  hot  mider  the 
burning  rnys  of  an  eastern  snn.  On  this 
pfiint  Oliii's  tL-tiiitony  is  dcci'.ive:  —  'We 
brought  a  pleniifid  supply  of  water  from 
Akabah  ;  but  it  is  brackish  when  drank 
coni  from  tlie  fountain;  and  the  heat  of  tllO 
sun,  and  the  refleetion  from  the  sand  to- 
day, raised  its  temperature,  in  our  lenthom 
bottles,  to  about  blood  heat.'  Anotlu  r  wttnl, 
Nfht'fl,  from  n  root  sijjiiifying  to  hr  hollow. 
if  used  of  tikius,  is  u.scd  also  of  cnrihen  ves- 
sels ;  though  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  in  itself 
signifies  a  pitct  ^  pottery  (Joa.  xxx»  11. 
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tMii.fT.9).  IhJobnsvHLSrjttoapplM 

to  the  clouda  :  — 

*  Who  nambereth  thfi  clouds  in  wisdom  T 
Andvho  poureth  oat  tb«  bottles  of  bwTcn  ?' 

lanjfuage  ■which  accords  with  the  ideas  sug- 
gested by  skins  made  to  coiitoiD  liquids. 
Aeooidini^,  fa  Job  nri.  8, — 

•  He  btadsUi  m  tte  tmlvm  is  Ma  thkk  doodib 
And  the  dona  is  nol  nut  under  tlienv 

the  last  word  rendered  in  the  llufilish  ver- 
cion,  boUlf,  in  Bakbook,  which  has  the  sig- 
nification of  emptiuuss.  It  appears  to  have 
been  used  of  pottery  ware  ( I  Kings  xxr.B.  Jer. 
xix.  1,10).  Jeremiah  is  (lircctt'd  to  get'a  pot- 
ter's eartlicn  bouK-,'  wlii(  )i  lie  was  to  break, 
so  tliat  it  could  not  be  niR(1<>  >vhoIe  again. 
Tlie  original  word  for  break  di-notos  lo  bnah 
hy  contact  —  as  dashing  to  the  gruuuil ;  as 
ameb  brsaking  would  destrov  »pie«e  of  eoi-th- 
enwarc  by  broukinp  it  in  nieces  so  tliat  it 
could  not  be  made  whole  again  —  a  descrip- 
tton  wbieb  is  not  applicable  to  akin-bottles. 


BOTPTIAV  BOTTtSS  OS  VAIU. 

The  lanRiinf^c,  linwcver,  dnos  not  enable  us 
to  determine  whether  tlie  bottles  of  the 
ilebrewf  wen  of  ^aet. 


BOTRUV  OtASa  BOmftt. 


Not  improbably  tliej  were.  Glass  bottles  wero 
connnon  in  Kjjypt,  und  could  scarcely  have 
been  unknown  lo  the  Hebrews.  One  of  the 
monuments  represents  glass-blowers  in  tbo 
act  of  forming  a  bottle.  Indeed  the  mate- 
rials were  varioua  of  which  bottles  were 
made  bf  die  Egyptians.  Not  only 
and  porrclnin  were  emplojred,  but  alabaster, 
gnaiie,  basalt,  porphyry,  serpeutiue  or  brec> 
eia,  irory,  and  bone* 

In  Ps.  Ivi.  8,  God  is  said  to  put  the  teem 
of  mooraers  into  his  botUe,  and  to  number 
tfieai.  This,  when  rightly  uBdeielooA,  to  a 
touching  description  of  the  care  of  a  kind 
Providence  over  those  who  grieve.  It  was 
usual  with  the  aaeients  to  treasore  np  the 
tears  of  Uieir  friends  in  saiall  vases,  tinned 
lachri/miitoru't,  which  were  either  kept  at 
home,  or  deposited  in  the  tombs.  Socb  a 
lacht3rroatory  the  Divine  iieing  it  here  rvpre* 
sented  as  keepinff,  in  which  he  places  every 
tear  shed  by  his  sorrowing  children  ;  num- 
bering them  aa  diey  an  ahed,  that  theyas^ 
not  become  too  nninerotis.  The  engravinif 
abows  what  appears  to  have  been  a  buttle  of 
this  kind,  made  off  l^laaa,  and  foimd  re- 
presented in  the  aen^nma  of  Tlicboa,  in 
tgypu 


fiOZRAU  (H.  a/oi  tt/udplace)  is  a  name 
borne  by  two  cities :  —  I.  The  Bomaas  speak 

of  a  Bostra,  calling  it  a  chief  city  of  Arabia, 
which,  being  adorned  by  Xruan,  was  called 
.  after  him  Tngana  Bostra.  Tbie  Bosrah  ley 
in  a  wide  plain, beinp  the  last  inhabited  place 
on  the  soutli-west  of  Aurauitis,or  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan.  It  now  bean  the  name 
of  Busrah.  . 

But,  II.  the  Bozrah  of  the  Old  Testament  1 
(Isa.  xxxiv.  (i;  Ixiii.  1.   Jer.  xlix.  18,  22. 
Amos  i.  12)  waa  a  flunoua  city  of  Edoin. 
The  place  was  ver}-  nucitnt;  for  it  is  men- 
tioned in  lieu,  xxxvi.  UU,  as  the  native  city 
1^  one  of  the  princes  of  Edom,  who  lived 
•  before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel.'    It  is  spoken  of  in  teams  i 
woieh  seem  to  indieaie  mat  it  was  the  cspi.  i 
tal  of  Kdom  or  Idumaea.     Tlie  words, - 
*aad  all  the  cities  tliereof  (Jer.  xlix.  13), 
acandy  admit  of  any  odier  inteipniation. 
We  are,  then,  inclined  to  identify  Boznih 
with  Peira,  —  a  wonl  which  appears  to  be 
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a  »uflenetl  form  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  name. 
Certainly  the  language  which  Scripture  holds 
respecting  Bozrah  accords  with  tlie  position 
lad  history  of  Petra.  For  instance,  —  *  Thy 
terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and  the 
pride  of  thine  heart,  O  thou  that  dwellest  in 
die  clefts  of  the  rock ;  that  holdest  the 
beii^ht  of  the  hill :  though  thou  make  tliy 
unt  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  tliee 
down,  saiih  Jehovah'  (Jer,  xlix.  lU).  Hiese 
vorda  (romp.  Obad.  3,  4)  are  strikingly 
descriptive  of  the  situation  of  I'etra,  in 
A  deep  fissure  of  the  mountain,  and  at 
the  same  time  placed  on  a  very  elevated 
mountainous  region.  The  deep  valleys, 
bounded  by  bteep  cliffs  which  per\-ade 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  which  must 
always  have  contained  tlie  chief  part  of  the 
population,  are  well  described  as  '  clefts  of 
the  rurks,' — 'heights  of  the  hill,'  —  'high 
habitations.'  But  we  are  not  satisfied  that 
these  words  were,  U3  some  have  afllrmed, 
inu^nded  to  allude  expressly  to  tlie  excava- 
tions in  the  side  of  the  I'etran  rocks,  which 
vr  fehall  shortly  mention. 

Petra,  or  Bo/rali,  lay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Hor,  in  the  Wady  Monsa,  two  days'  journey 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  same  distance 
north  of  the  -Vkubali.  1  he  principal  entrance 
to  the  city  is  through  a  long  narrow  defile  in 
die  mountains,  in  which,  for  nearly  two  hours, 
the  path  winds  among  wild  and  picturesque 
masses  of  grey  and  red  granite,  greenstone, 
and  yellow  sandstone.  The  deep  ravines 
are  adorned  with  a  rich  shrubbery  of  olean- 
ders, tamarisks,  and  other  shrubs,  which 
become  large  and  more  plentiful  as  the  ele- 
vation incrvu^es.  Grass  also  is  abundant. 
The  general  tUrection  is  u«»rthward  ;  but  the 
zigzag  path  looks  successively  to  every  point 
of  the  compoi/s.  The  ancient  and  more 
interesting  entrance  is  on  the  eastern  side, 
through  the  deep  narrow  gorge  of  Wady  Syk. 
The  ruined  city  Ues  in  a  narrow  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  and  precipitous  mountains, 
and  appears  to  have  covered  more  than  a 
mile  in  length,  nearly  from  north  to  soutli, 
by  a  variable  breadth  of  about  half  a  mile. 
A  small  stream,  or  rather  mountain  torrent, 
enters  the  valley  by  the  Waily  Syk,  which  is 
joined  and  fed  by  two  smaller  streams  that 
come  from  the  gorges  of  the  uortliem  moun- 
tain. The  chief  public  edifices  occupied 
the  banks  of  the  river,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  a  sumptuous  edifi<^  is  still  standing, 
called  '  Pharaoh's  treasure,'  whic  h  seems  to 
have  been  a  palace.  We  cannot  give  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  buildings  that  still  udom  tliis 
wwMferful  vale,  but  may  mention  a  triumphal 
arch  ;  ruins  which  belonged  to  a  temple ; 
oolnmns  and  hewn  stones,  tlie  remains  of 
important  public  buildings,  found  in  four- 
teen different  heaps.  The  excavations  m  the 
9tMd  rock,  however,  are  by  far  tlie  most 
ilfliilifl  of  notice.  Whetlier  fonned  for 
temples,  tombs,  or  the  dwellings  of  living 


men,  tney  surprise  the  visitor  by  their  in- 
credible number  and  extent.    They  are  seen 
in  precipitous  rocks  along  all  tlie  approaches 
to  the  place.  Instead  of  following  tiie  sinuo- 
sities of  the  mountain  and  its  numerous 
gorges,  were  they  ranged  in  regular  order, 
like  the  houses  of  a  well-built  city,  they 
would  form  a  street  not  less  titan  five  or  six 
miles  in  length.    They  are  often  seen  rising 
one  above  another  in  the  face  of  tlie  cliff ; 
convenient  steps,  now  much  worn,  lead  in 
all  directions  through  the  fissures,  and  along 
the  sides  of  tlie  mounuiins,  to  the  various 
tombs  that  occupy  these  lofty  positions. 
Some  of  tliem  are  not  less  tlian  from  two  to 
tliree  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  valley.    Besides  unadorned  habita- 
tions of  tlie  liuiiiblo  dead,  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  excavations  enriched  witli  various 
architectural  ornaments.    To  these  unique 
and  sumptuous  monuments  of  the  tuste  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  races  of  men,  Petra 
is  indebted  for  its  great  and  peculiar  attrac- 
tions.   The  front  of  tlie  mountain  is  wrought 
into  facades  of  splendid  temples,  rivalling  in 
tlieir  aspect  and  symmetry  the  most  cele- 
brated monuments  of  Grecian  art.  Columns 
of  various  orders,  graceful  p.'diinents,  broad 
rich  entablutures,  and  sometimes  statuar}', 
all  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  still 
making  part  of  the  native  mass,  transform 
tlie  base  of  the  mountain  into  a  vast  splen- 
did pile  of  architecture ;  while  tlie  over- 
hanging cliffs,  towering  above  in  shapes  rug- 
ged and  wild,  produce  the  most  striking  and 
curious  of  ct»ntrttsts.    But  nothing  contri- 
butes so  much  to  the  almost  magical  effect 
of  some  of  these  monuments,  as  the  rich  and 
various  colours  of  the  rock  in  which  tliey 
are  formed.  The  mountains  that  encompass 
the  vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which 
red  is  the  predominating  hue.    But  many 
of  them  are  adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the 
most  lovely  and  brilliant  colours.    Red,  pur- 
ple, yellow,  azure  or  sky  blue,  black,  and 
while,  are  seen  in  the  same  muss,  distinctly 
in  successive  layers,  or  blended  so  as  to 
form  every  shade  and  hue  —  as  brilliant  and 
as  soft  as  tliey  ever  appear  in  flowers,  in 
the  plumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when 
illimiuiated  by  tlie  most  glorious  sunset. 
The  red  perpetually  shades  into  pale  or  deep 
rose  or  flesh  colour.    The  purple  is  some- 
times very  dark,  and  again  approaches  tl»»? 
hue  of  the  lilac  or  violeL    The  white,  which 
is  often  pure  as  snow,  is  occasiomdly  just 
dashed  with  blue  or  red.    The  blue  is  usu- 
ally the  pale  azure  of  the  clear  sky  or  of  the 
ocean ;  but  sometimes  has  the  deep  and 
peculiar  shade  of  the  clouds  in  suniiiicr, 
when  agitated  by  a  li  nipcst.    Tlie  yellow  is 
as  bright  as  that  of  saffron.     It  is  more 
easy  to  imagine  tlion  describe  the  effect 
of  tall  graceful  columns  exhibiting  tliese 
exquisite  colours.    They  arc  displayed  to 
still  greater  advantage  in  tlie  walls  and  reil- 
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ing  of  some  of  tbe  excavntious  when*  Ui«'re 
is  a  slight  dip  iu  the  strata.  The  coluiirs, 
having  full  play  and  expansion,  exhibit  all 
the  freedom  of  uuUiiiv  and  hanuonioiiii 
blending  of  tiuta  observable  in  a  suinnier'ti 
siiDBel.  The  ceiling  of  one  lar^^e  excavation, 
in  which  a  brilliant  deep  red  is  predominant, 
intermingled  with  deep  blue,  aztu-e,  while, 
nud  puqtlc,  alFurds  a  magniiiccnt  example. 
No  paint.  r  ever  iransfern-d  to  his  canvass, 
with  hall  !>o  much  nature  and  effect,  the 


I 
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The  architertural  reuuiias  nnd  nattirnl 
bi-nutics  of  the  spot  serve  to  make  tlie  soli- 
tude and  desolation  tliiit  prevail,  deeply  and 
ahiiosl  ovorpowerinply  impressive,  and  sh«»w 
with  what  minute  accuracy  the  words  of  the 
prophet  have  been  fulfilled  (Isa.  xxxiv.  11, 
Deserted  of  man,  the  place  now  af 
fords  a  residence  only  for  bcobts  and  binlM. 
Yet  for  centuries,  this,  which  may  well  be 
denominate4l  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  remained  liidden  and  unknown ;  for 
it  was  not  earlier  than  IBll,  when  Burck- 
Lardt  discovered  its  forgotten  site,  and  drew 
the  attention  of  the  civili^ed  world  to  its 
mournful  spectacle  of  prostrate  grandeur 
and  utter  desolation. 

The  Syk  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Itobinson, 
who  approached  Petra  by  this  cha<im :  — 
•The  character  of  this  wonderful  spot,  and 
the  impression  which  it  makes,  are  utterly 
indescribable;  and  I  know  of  nothing  which 
can  present  even  a  faint  idea  of  tliem.  I 
had  visited  the  strange  sandstone  lanes  and 
streets  of  Adersbach,  and  wandered  with  de- 
light through  tlie  romantic  dells  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland — both  of  which  scenes  miglit 
be  supposed  to  nffonl  the  near*»st  parallel  ; 
yet  they  exhibit  few  points  of  couipnrison. 
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brigiii  and  gorgeous  scene  paint^  on  tlie 
we -tieru  clouds  by  a  brilliant  sunset  in  sain- 
uicr.  On  the  northern  or  front  pail  of  the 
ceiling;,  these  hues  are  deeply  shaded  with 
black,  reminding  the  spectator  of  a  gather- 
ing tempest. 

The  subjoined  cut  exhibits  what  is  termed 
'  tlie  Corinthian  tomb,'  cut  into  the  living 
rock.  The  front  looks  directly  over  the 
centre  of  the  city,  toward  the  palace  of 
I'haraidi. 


All  is  here  on  a  grnndcr  scale  of  savajre  yc 
magnificent  sublimity.  We  lingered  alon>: 
this  superb  approach,  proceeding  slowly,  and 
stopping  often,  forgetful  of  every  thing  rise, 
and  taking  for  the  moment  no  note  of  time. 
As  we  drew  near  the  western  end,  the  aira- 
light  begun  to  break  in  npon  tiie  ragftd 
crags  before  us.  Here  the  Syk  temiinftlli^ 
opening  nearly  nt  right  angles  into  a  aimilar 
though  broader  Wady  or  diMm,  oomiag 
down  from  the  south,  and  passing  olFnortli* 
west*  (ii.  5,  IR). 

The  Khnznei),  or  Pharaoh's  treasure, 
struck  l(obin;:on  witli  amazement  and  de- 
light :  —  'AH  at  once  the  beautiftil  facade  of 
the  Khnznch  in  the  western  precipice,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  the  Syk,  bun»t  njwn  our 
view  in  all  the  delicacy  of  its  first  chiselliDg, 
and  in  nil  the  fre^hficss  and  beauty  of  it* 
soft  colouring.  I  had  seen  Tarioos  engrav- 
ings of  it.  and  read  all  tlie  descriptions;  bat 
this  was  one  of  the  rare  instances  where  the 
truth  of  the  reality  snq»assed  the  ideal  aa- 
ticipation.  It  is,  indeed,  most  exquisitdlf 
beautiful ;  and  nothing  I  had  seen  of  arcbi- 
tectural  efTect  in  Ilome  or  TIm  '  •  .  r  erco 
Athen**,  conies  np  to  it  in  thf  inprts- 
!«ion.    Its  position  as  a  pnrtiou  of  the  lofty 
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of  coloured  rock,  over  agaiust  thf*  iiii- 
pouDg  avenue :  —  its  wonderful  state  of  preser- 
T«tion — the  glow  and  tint  of  tliestuiie,  and 
tlie  wild  scenery  around  —  all  are  unique, 
■ad  combine  to  take  complete  possession  of 
the  mind.  There  it  stands,  as  it  has  stood 
for  afes,  in  beauty  and  loneliness  ;  the  gene- 
rations which  ailinired  and  rejoiced  over  it 
of  old,  have  passed  away;  the  wild  Arab,  ns 
1m  VBidera  by,  regards  it  with  stupid  itulitTe* 
nnee  or  scorn ;  and  none  arc  left,  but  strun- 
gc»  from  distant  lands  to  do  it  reverence. 
Iti  rich  roseate  tints,  as  I  bade  it  farewell, 
vers  gililed  by  tlie  mellow  beams  of  the 
im?TiT'"g  sun ;  and  I  turned  away  from  it  at 
length  with  an  impression  which  will  be  ef- 
fteetl  uuly  by  deatii.' 

The  name  is  given  because  the  Arabs  think 
the  place  contains  the  treasure  which  they 
ascribe  to  Pharaoh,  and  which  tliey  suppose 
to  be  held  in  the  urn  crowning  the  sunmiit 
of  its  ornamented  front,  a  htindred  f?et  or 
more  abore  the  ground.  Their  only  interest 
in  all  these  monuments  is  to  search  for 
hidden  treaanres ;  and,  as  tliey  find  notiiing 
elsewhere,  they  fancy  they  are  in  this  lu^, 
which  to  them  is  inaccessible  It  bears  the 
marks  of  many  musket-balls,  which  they 
have  ftred  at  it,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  it 
to  pieces,  and  thus  obtaining  the  imagined 
wealth. 

Robinson  thus  describes  the  general  im- 
pr-  "i'»n  which  he  received:  —  'Around  us 
ir  desolations  of  ages  —  the  dwellings 

and  edifices  of  tlie  ancient  city  cnnnbled 
and  ttrewed  in  dust,  —  tlie  mausolca  of  tlie 
dead,  in  all  their  pristine  beauty  and  fresh- 
ness, but  long  since  rifled,  and  the  ashes 
of  their  tenants  scattered  to  tlie  winds.  Well 
might  there  be  the  stillness  of  death ;  for  it 
was  the  grave  itself,  —  a  city  of  tlie  dead 
by  which  we  were  surrounded.  Yet  this  im- 
pressiTe  silence  was  not  uninterrupted.  Our 
Arabs  had  slaughtered  the  sheep  which  we 
had  bought,  and  made  tlieniselves  a  feast. 
They  were  in  high  glee ;  and  the  voice  of 
singing,  story* telling,  and  mirtli,  sounded 
strangely  amid  these  sepulchres'  (ii.  535.) 

Petra  was  indebted  for  its  weaUh  nud 
greatness  even  more  to  trade,  than  to  its 
weO-proteoted  position ;  for  it  lay  on  a  chief 
cararan  road,  whi<*h  united  the  merchants 
and  rustomem  of  the  East  and  of  the  West. 
It  thus  became  the  seat  of  an  immense  cora- 
merre  —  the  great  emporium  of  Indian  mer- 
chandise. Affluent,  however,  as  the  city  was, 
and  Iiigh  as  was  its  pomp,  Petra  seems,  even 
from  still  remaining  evidences,  to  have 
lariahed  its  favours  lui  tlie  few,  leaving  the 
people  at  large  in  ilie  possession  of  at  best 

r^bare  sufficiency.    This  injustice  wa.s  not 
Pkst  among  those  heavy  sins  which  brought 
ber  to  ruin  and  desolation. 
Josephos  mentions  Petra  as  the  rapitul  of 
Arabia  Petrsa.    lu  the  reign  of  Trtijun,  it 


HUcces^or,  Adnan,  appears  to  have  granted 
privileges  to  Petra,  which  led  the  inhabitants 
tn  give  his  nunie  to  the  city  upon  coins. 
Kight  coins  of  Petra  liave  been  described  :  — 
Three  in  honour  of  Adrian ;  one,  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  and  Venis  ;  two,  of  Septimiua 
Severus;  nnd  two,  of  Oeta.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, Pctni  wiis  the  metropolitan  see  of  what 
wn««  tenned  the  third  Palestine.  From  that 
tinu'  Fetra  suildenly  vanished  from  the  pages 
of  histoiT. 

BRACEI.KT  is  a  diminutive  from  the 
Latin  hrachiiim,  French  bras,  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  Prencli  bracelet,  denoting 
a  little  ititn,  or  ornanwnt  fur  the  arm,  and 
constituting  a  portion  of  female  attire.  A 
bracelet  was  of  old  sometimes  usetl  as  a 
chann :  — 

'I  Kj>\r  n  hrarelft  bniinde  abont  mine  ami, 
M'hicli  to  mjr  tihadown  socnicth  thua  to  sajc, 
Ik'U'rvw  not  nio :  for  I  wa*  but  a  charm. 
To  make  thw  6lecpo  when  otticrs  went  to  pla}re.' 

1 


tfrtum  fram  HfffttUtn  OrttimmU  in  tk*  Hritiih  Utuntm. 
1,  3,  nrsccUia.  S,  4,  5,  f,  for  Ui«  oeck.  7,  ArmUx.  * 

Bracelets  among  tlie  Hebrews  were  confined 
to  women.  From  Gen.  xxxviii.  18,  it  appears 
tJiat  they  were  wont  by  Judali  (comp.  2  Sam. 
i.  10).  From  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
less  than  five  words  in  Hebrew  that  ore  ren- 
dered bracelet  in  the  English  version,  we 
may  infer  that  this  species  of  ornament  was 
common  among  the  Israelites.  The  pa<<sage 
relating  to  Judah  shows  that  bracelets  were 
commonly  worn  by  chief  men  in  tlie  patri- 
archal ages ;  whence  we  may  leam  that  the 
art  of  working  in  metals,  if  not  in  existence 
in  Palestine,  must  hare  been  already  prac- 
tised, and  carried  to  a  considerable  degree  ot 
excellence,  in  some  neighbouring  country. 
Recent  discoveries  have  shown  that  metal- 
lurgy was  in  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
Egypt.  Among  the  ornaments  in  gold  found 
among  the  Egj'ptian  ruins,  are  bracelets  and 
numerous  trinkets  belonging  to  the  toilet, 
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many  of  which  '  are,'  says  Wilkinson,  *  of 
the  early  times  of  Usirtasen  I.  and  TLot- 
nies  111.  the  cnnlcniporaries  of  Joseph  and 
of  Moses.'  Their  bracelets,  as  well  as  simi- 
lar decorations  for  the  ankles  and  the  finders, 
were  frequently  inlaid  witli  precious  stones 
or  enamel:  some  were  in  the  shape  of 
snakes ;  others  were  simple  rings :  they 
were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  by  women. 
Kingrs  are  represented  with  bracelets.  In 
the  Museum  at  Leyden  is  a  gold  one,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Thotmes  III.  which  was 
doubtless  once  worn  by  that  monarch. 

BRANDISH  is  a  word  of  Teutonic  origin, 
connected  with  brand,  which,  as  coming 
fhjm  brennen,  to  bum,  denotes  a  torch  or  a 
stick  on  fire.  Hence  to  brandish  is  to  wave 
or  shake  tut  a  torch  is  shaken.  It  is  gene- 
rally applied  to  a  sword,  denoting  a  rapid 
vibrating  motion,  which  makes  the  sword 
flash  and  glitter  like  a  shaken  torch.  Thus 
Fairfax :  — 

« Upon  the  bridge  appear'd  a  warlike  swidn, 

From  top  to  too  all  clad  in  armour  (food ; 
"Who,  bmndishiii.j  a  broad  .ind  cuttliiif  sword, 
Tbuii  throatcn'd  death  with  many  an  idle  word.* 

The  corresponding  Hebrew  term  lias  for 
its  root-meaning  to  fly.  Accordingly,  to 
brandish  a  noord  is  to  make  it  fly ;  thnt  is, 
move  with  tlie  rapiility  and  force  of  a  bird's 
wing.  The  word  is,  in  tliis  sense,  found 
only  in  Ezek.  xxxii.  10. 

BRAY  is  a  word  probably  connected  with 
branus,  which,  in  Medioeval  Latin,  is  equi- 
Talent  to  attritu$,  rubbed  or  pounded,  from 
the  old  Italian  brano,  a  crumb.  Acconl- 
ingly,  to  bray  is  to  reduce  to  crumbs  by 
attrition ;  that  is,  by  rubbing  or  by  pound- 
ing. Froiasart  uses  bray  in  this  sense:— 
*  The  Euglysslimen  were  fayne  to  gather  the 
thystelles  in  the  feldes,  and  braye  them  in  a 
morter.'  The  word  occurs,  in  this  import 
at  least,  only  in  ProT.  xxrii.  22  :  — '  Though 
thou  shouldest  bray  a  fool  in  a  mortal 
among  wheat  with  a  pestle,  yet  will  not  his 
foolishness  depart  from  him.*  Wellbeloved, 
in  his  Bible,  renders  the  verse  thus :  — 

'  If  thou  thresh  a  fool  on  the  floor, 

Amoiif^  ram  with  a  threshing  inistrunient. 
Thou  wilt  not  remove  his  folly  from  him.' 

We  do  not  undertake  to  decide  whether 
threshing  or  poimdiiig  was  intended  by  the 
sacred  penman  ;  though,  with  King  James's 
translators,  we  incline  to  the  latter.  The 
Hebrew  wonl  is  fouml  in  no  other  place 
than  the  one  given  above ;  and  we  arc  dicre- 
fore  deprived  of  the  aid  which  comparison 
might  afford.  The  Septuagint  takes  the 
pa.ssuge  figuratively,  as  denoting  a  public 
u-hipping.  In  the  midst  of  tliese  uucertaiu- 
ties,  it  is  clear  the  writer  implies  tliat  there 
are  some  who  are  so  foolish,  that  tlie  se- 
verest punishment  will  not  correct  them. 
The  gospel,  however,  has  led  many  to  doubt 
whether  coercion  has  a  remedial  efficacy. 


and  taught  them  to  look  for  means  of  moral 
restoration  rather  to  the  genial  and  reviving 
influence  of  gentle  expostulation  and  warm 
C  hrislinn  love. 

BREASTPLATE  was  a  piece  of  cmbrol- 
dcred  cloth  worn  on  his  breast  by  tlie  high 
priest,  of  which  we  shall  speak  elsewhere 
(HiOB  Pbibst). 

The  term  also  denotes  a  piece  of  defen- 
sive armour  worn  on  the  chest,  and  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  that  panoply, '  whole  arniuur 
of  God,'  which  Paul  exhorts  the  Ephesian 
Chrijttians  to  put  on  (Ephes.  vi.  II — 17). 
Our  illustration  presents  an  ancient  soldier 
clod  in  a  panoply,  or  in  whole  armour. 


nO-XXV  SOLDIER  OnF^RD  15  ARMOrR. 

BRICK  in  the  Hebrew  is  Lahi^ahn  (Latin 
a/6,  from  alhus),  to  be  white,  from  the  coluor 
assumed  by  clay  on  being  subjected  tn  heat 
Bricks  therefore  were  clay,  either  hardened 
m  the  sun,  or  burnt  in  kilns.  We  first  read 
of  brick  in  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  tower  of  Babel :  — '  Let  us  make  brick, 
and  bum  them  thoroughly :  and  they  had 
brick  for  stone'  (Gen.  xi.  3).  In  the  last 
words,  we  have  a  proof  that  the  book  of 
Genesis  was  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  a 
rocky  country,  such  as  was  Palestine,  where 
stone  is  supplied  in  abundance  so  great  hs  to 
render  the  use  of  bricks  in  constructing  edi- 
fices unnecessary.  But  in  the  alluvial  regions 
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of  M—opoUmia,  bricks  were  the  chief  inn- 
tmal  tor  building;  aud  the  soil  of  Kprypt  uf- 
iDrded  fkcililies  for  making  bricks.  In  strict 
agreement  with  tlir  Scriptural  narrntivp, 
eridence  is  fuuod  diat  the  iuimeuse  fabrics 
of  ancient  Babylon  were  construrt*>d  mostly 
ofbcick.    Such  Appears  to  have  been  the 
eaae  at  Nineveh  also,  which  stood  on  tlie 
Tigris.    In  the  niina  of  this  last  place, 
bricks  of  extraonliuary  size  have  recently 
been  disinterred.    Dntto,  consul  fur  Fmnce 
aiMoMOul,  having  hail  iiis  mind  turned  to 
the  ruins  of  Ninereh,  offered  a  higher  price 
for  bricks  of  a  large  size ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  bricks  of  such  a  magnitude  were 
brooght  to  him,  that  he  was  induced  to  dig 
into  the  mounds  of  ruins  himself,  which  led 
hisi  to  tlie  discovery  of  a  monument  of  sun- 
driad  bricks,  that  is  of  the  highest  antiqua- 
rian Tslue.    These  bricks  are  covered  witli 
wedge-shaped  letters  (comp.  Kzek.  iv.  1). 
In  order  tu  give  ilic  clay  or  loam  the  neces- 
mrj  oonstsleuce,  chopped  straw  was  mixed 
vtw  thcM  bricks ;  and  in  the  bricks  that 
have  been  found  at  Babylon,  truces  of  tlie 
straw  may  still  bo  seen  ;  thus  confmninf; 
Uke  implication  of  Scripture,  tliat  straw  vitrn 
cm^oyod  by  the  Israelites  in  making  brick 
for  their  Egyptian  tyrants  (Kxod.  v.  7). 
Indeed,  with  the  light  friable  soil  of  lower 
Bgypc  atraw  would  be  iud  i  spcn  sable.  Wh  en . 
therefore,  the  straw  wns  witiibcld  in  order  to 
maka  the  labour  heavier,  tlie  Isrneiites  had  no 
feaoorce  but  to  (gather  straw  for  them.selve?. 
The  use  of  crude  brick  bake<l  in  the  sun 
was  universal  in  Lower  Egypt,  botli  for  pub- 
lie  and  private  buildings;  and  the  brick- 
field gave  abundant  occupation  to  numerous 
laboorers  throughout  the  country.  Build- 
iagB  of  all  kinds,  except  ilie  temples,  were  of 
erode  brick ;  and  so  great  was  the  demand, 
dut  the  Egyptian  govemniput  made  a  mo- 
nopoly of  bricks,  which  were  accordingly 
MampiBd  with  the  gnvernroent  stamp  after 
the  manner  of  the  British  broad  arrow.  The 
employment   of  niuuerous   captives,  who 
worked  as  slaves,  enabled  the  government 
to  secure  a  constant  supply,  and  probably  to 
■tU  the  bricks  at  a  low  price.  A  great  many 
fcraigners  were  employed  in  tlie  brick-fields 
tt  Thebes.    Like  the  captives  detained  in 
the  Tbebaid,  the  Jews  were  condemned  to 
the  labour  of  brick-making  and  brick-laying 
m  lower  Egypt    They  erected  granaries, 
treasure-cities,  and  other  public  buildings, 
for  the  Egyptian  monarch.    To  meet  with 
HArews  in  the  sculptures  cannot  reasonably 
be  aspeetsd,  though  an  unwise  zeal  to  press 
eTery  ihing  into  the  service  of  religion  has 
led  some  writers  to  find  them  in  a  very  inte- 
resting sculpture  on  tlie  tomb  of  Rekshari, 
at  Thebes,  which  sets  forth  the  whole  process 
of  making  brick,  exhibiting  at  the  same 
tine  task-masters  with  their  instruments  of 
pnnishmenL    You  behold  one  man  fetch- 
ing water,  —  another  tempering  the  clay,  — 


a  tliird  framing  the  bricks  in  a  wooden 
mould,  —  a  fourth  bearing  tliem  to  the  spot 
where  they  are  piled  up  to  be  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun.  It  is  fatal  to  the  hypo- 
thesis which  makes  this  sctdpture  represent 
the  Hebrews,  that  it  bears  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  bricks  were  made  at  Thebes. 
The  view,  however,  affords  important  corro- 
boration of  the  Biblical  narrative,  by  show- 
ing us  that  it  was  usual  in  Eg\'pt  to  employ 
captives  in  making  bricks,  and  by  explaining 
the  hard  and  laborious  nature  of  tlie  work 
in  which  the  Israelites  were  worn  away. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  more  bricks 
bearing  the  name  of  Thotnies  III.  whom 
Wilkinson  ('  Manners  and  Customs  of  tlie 
Ancient  Egyptians,'  vol.  ii.  OK)  supposes  Ut 
have  been  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus,  have  been  discovered,  than  of  any 
other  period, '  owing  (says  Wilkinson)  to  the 
many  prisoners  of  Asiatic  nations  employed 
by  him,  independent  of  his  Hebrew  captives.' 

BUIGANDINE  is  found  in  two  passages 
(Jer.  xlvi.  4;  li.  3),  and  denotes  a  ctMl  of 
niaiL  The  (English  word  is  derived  from 
hripnnd,  which  originally  sigiiitied  bands  of 
soldiers  detached  from  the  main  army.  As 
such  parties  plundered  freely,  tlie  word,  in 
course  of  time,  came  to  mean  a  robber.  The 
Brigaiidiiie  was  the  light  armour,  made  of 
rings  and  small  plate«i,  worn  by  brigands ; 
being  suitable,  from  its  lighuiess  and  flexi- 
bility, to  tlie  vagahtmd  mo<le  of  life  led  by 
these  freebooters.  This  species  of  armour, 
as  we  Icam  from  tlie  monuments,  was  in  use 
among  the  ancient  Eg}'ptian8,  of  whom  Jere- 
miah speaks  (xlvi.  4). 


BBIOANDIXB. 


The  accompanying  cut  is  the  nearest  re- 
presentation we  have  been  able  to  find  of  a 
Brigandine.    It   is  taken  from  Bardon'a 
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'  Costumes  des  PeupWs  Aucif  us,'  aiul 
Ibrdi  fteniraMe  or  1ni«tio(>plole  of  the  atieie&t 
Partliiuns,  comod  With  »cules  sfu  r  Ihr  man- 
ner of  the  Peniuia.  These  scales  were 
■nail  hwmige-shspod  plates,  plae«d  on  each 
oUkt  c!omeMliat  synuMlriiiaUyi and  faatenod 
on  a  liuen  body. 

BROOK  ia  die  fepreaentellve  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  whose  root  ^i^'nifios  to  per/oruff,  make 
a  dtamulf  aad  hence  denotes  what  the 
Arab*  now  indloate  by  Wady,  that  la,  a  walar 
cotirs(»,  or  valley  worn  \>\  a  strcnin,  —  and 
deriTstirely  the  atreani  itself.  Brook  ia 
therefore  a  email  river.  Brooke  in  Pale»> 
tine  an  for  die  most  part  not  perennial. 
They  spring  from  fonntaiuii.  Such  are  most 
constant  in  their  flow.  Many  are  caused  by 
the  autumnal  or  the  venial  nn&a.  Tbeae 
last  for  only  portinnn  of  the  year.  Others 
owe  their  chief  Mii>pUc9  to  tiie  lueltiug  uf 
tfie  anow  on  the  mountains,  and  are  both  moat 
etrong  and  lennt  durable  in  their  currrnt. 
Aa  Palestine  is  a  land  of  hills,  its  valleys  uud 
bioolta  are  munenma. 

'Hermon  and  Seir  and  flcbron's  brookp  iddes.' 
Many  l>r(»<ilis  niri  from  the  lii^^h  country 
down  into  the  Mcducnautan ;  mi  l  tlje&e, 
having  but  a  short  course,  arc  for  tlie  moat 
part  dried  tip  1>y  the  hrat  of  siitnmpr. 
Whence  appears  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  Job  (tIL  10,'  »eq,),  to 
eat  forth  tlie  vrant  of  eonstanqr  on  tha  part 
of  his  friends:  — 

brethMB  em  ftithkei  like  a  bfoolt ; 
L&B  the  atreams  of  the  valley,  tbey  pass  away ; 
Which  are  turbid  br  reaHon  of  th«  melted  ic<3. 
And  the  iuiow  that  hideii  iirn-lf  in  them. 
As  aoon  as  they  bocoine  waxui,  they  vouUh ; 
The  boat  oooBM^  UNf  are  dried  up  from  fbdr 

place. 

Tho  cararans  turn  niddc  to  t)ic>tn  on  tbeir  wmf. 
They  go  op  to  a  dc«ert,  and  pi'rlsb.* 

The  fulnesa,  strength,  and  noise  of  these 
temporary  streams  answer  to  the  large  pro- 
frssioMs  miulc  to  Job  by  his  friends,  during 
hisproHptTiiy.  The  drying-np  of  the  waters, 
at  Che  approach  of  simimer,  resemblea  die 
failnrp  of  their  friiiidsbip  in  his  ppn«on  of 
atfiieiion.  And  t)ic  conftiaiou  of  the  thir»ty 
oaravaa,  on  flndlnf  the  etream  vaniehed, 
strongly  illustrutfs*  his  feelings,  disappoint- 
ed as  he  was  of  the  rcUef  he  expected  in 
flieae  men'a  friendly  eoanaele.  The  Araba 
conipnrr*  a  trrarliorous  friend  to  tlip  flowing 
of  one  of  these  torrents,  and  heuce  say,  '  1 
put  no  tmat  hi  the  flowinir  of  Hhy  torrent,' 
and  'O  torit'iit!  tliy  flowing  f-iil<->id<'>i.'  .\nioiip 
the  brooks,  mention  of  which  occitr  ia  Scrip- 
tore,— aa  Amou  (Nnmb.  xxi.  14)  ;  Jabbok 
(Gen.  xxxii.  ;  Cedron  (.John  xviii.  1); 
borek  ^Judg.  zvi.  4),  —  we  say  efewwonls 
in  fhia  place  on  fhet  one  whieh  is  colled  in 
our  trnnslntidu,  ' t^*'  river  of  Epypt'  (fien. 
XV.  18.  Numb,  xxxiv.  5.  Josh.  xv.  4).  This 
brook  waa  made  the  sonihem  limit  of  the 
liuid  proniis*^d  of  God  to  Abraham,  and  be- 
came Uie  southern  limit  of  the  lan<l,  into 


poi<A«;4«»ioti  uf  wliirii  tiic  I;>raeiues  eu!er«:%?. 
*  The  river  of  Egypt '  eonie  hold  to  be  tbe 
Nilf  ;  and,  •'s  I'alesiiTit  i!;if  not  reirh  to  thm 
river  itself,  it  has  bet- u  iliougut  that  au  anu 
of  die  NQe  mu  eaat  froaa  die  PeinaiM 
branch,  nearer  to  tlit-  Holy  J. and.  'ihis 
aopposition  is  supported  by  no  evuleuce. 
It  aeems  |>rabaUe  diat  die  Bhinoeomra,  or 
lthinocolura,wa8  imond^-d,nf>w  tli'iu<nniiut>  ■! 
*£alat  el  Anech.'  Throogh  this  Wa^ly, 
wfaieb  extends  far  into  die  desert  of  Arabia, 
nin^  A  str»'»iD»  fallinp  into  ilie  Me«Uterninean, 
which  ia  lor  the  most  part  dry  diuiitg  the 
ammner  nMntha.  The  Sihor  (laa.  sziii.  3. 
Jer.  ii.  18),  which  It  aoQMlimeaplaoadheie^ 
is  the  Nile. 

BROTHER  (T.),  which  denotes  in  F.tkg- 
lisb  a  son  of  the  same  father  and  mother, 
and  meiapliorically  a  male  person  reUtt  d  ni 
luiother  by  sucial  or  moral  atlinit},  ha:s  in 
the  Hebrew  Beriptures  a  wider  appiiratia«i. 
In  Gen.  xiiL  H ;  xiv.  14,  Lot  and  AbrahjuTi 
are  represented  aa  brothers,  whcrea;!s«  Luii'.«l» 
Abraharo'a  *  brother's  aon,'  or  nephew,  as 
he  is  expressly  desrribcd  in  Oeii-  xit.  Ti, 
Joseph's  brethren  were  so  termed,  becauMi 
Iboy  ware  *  dw  sona  of  one  nun'  (Oen.  sUL 
13).  thonph  by  dilferent  rnothprn  (1  King* 
IL  7).  Conversely,  those  were  st}-led  breihren 
wbo  had  die  oame  mother,  but  not  the  aame 

fatlur  (.Iiiilp.  viii.  IS)).  More  itniotfly,  tJic 
word  denoted  persons  of  the  same  fkiuily, 
elan,  or  tribe  (OetL-xxir.  27),  orof  the  aane 
nation  (Lev.  xxv.  nr>)  ;  wLt-ncr  Scldeusner 
aa  led  lo  aay,  — '  All  thoee  pl»eea  ia  which 
mention  is  maile  of  the  bmdieKS  of  Christ, 
are  to  be  understood  of  his  kinsmen '  (Matt 

xii.  40 ;  xiii.  05.  John  vii.  3.  Acts  i.  14. 
Gal.  i.  10) ;  but  Winer,  a  greater  authority, 
eonaiders  that  in  tiie  following  passages 
(Mnft  xii.  4<;;  xiti  Mark  iii.  32.  Luke 
Viu.  ii>.  .iohn  11.  it.  Acts  i.  L-L),  the  proper 
brotliers  of  our  Lord  are  intended,  ainee  Haiy 
his  motlicr  is  mfutioni-d  ia  the  connection 
He  adds  —  that,  according  to  Matt,  xiiu  l>i>- 
Mark  tL  8,  their  names  were  Jamaa,  Joses, 
Simon,  nnr'  Tndas;  to  which  we  subjoin, 
that  in  the  latter  passage  his  'aisten'  an 
abo  moitioned.  It  atiU  lemaina  a  qnestioB, 
whediar  Uiese  were  sons  of  Mar)*,  u!>  wi  II  an 
ci  Joaaph.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  sous 
of  Jeaeph  by  a  fonner  (aoaae  have  coiyee- 
tured  by  a  later)  marriage.  As,  however,  io 
Matt.  i.  '45,  Jesus  is  called  Manr'a  ^hrst-bom 
aon,'  they  mt^have  been  ehildnnof  Jom'i>U 
and  Mary,  ond  so  full  liintliers  of  Je?U5. 
Brelsciioeider  iodinaa  to  the  opiiuon,  that  j 
dioee  who  are  mentioned  aa  brothera  of  | 
Jcsns  in  Matt.  xii.  4(i ;  xiii.  50  ;  xxviii.  10. 
John  vii.  3.  Aou  i.  14.  GaL  i.  19 ;  imdpn>- 
bubly  Jolin  xx.  17,  were  uterine  brothers. 
He  refers  for  evidence  to  MaiL  I.  90,  tt; 

xiii.  55.  John  ii.  12.  ' 
in  a  lax  a^u.se,  iLie  word  '  brother '  is  tttkta 

in  the  Seriptures  tm  nearly  e(|iiivalant  with 
•nr  tern  JeUowcitam — (Deal.  sv.  2, 
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Aeta  ii.  29 ;  iii.  17).  fo  Mne  instances,  the 
nUtion  impltod  mama  to  be  Uu  vide  one 

vhit'h  exist!*  aTnonp"  members  of  llic  great 
homau  fiimiiy  (MtM.  v.  24).  lu  other 
instances,  apeeoliv  leganl  and  affection  are 
involved  in  the  tenn.  which  is  hence  equal 
to  dtmr  fritmJL,  one  who  is  to  be  luved  like 

•  tanOMT  (Malt.  r.  47 ;  xii.  60.  2  Theea.  iii. 
1'  H 'b.  ii.  11),  Especially  are  Oiristiane 
desigaat^d  frroObers,  since  they  »re  united  by 
#w  iMumt  tiM  of  metal  idatioiMhip  (Aott 
Ti.  3  ;  IT.  no.  I  Tim.  vi.  2).  There  are 
oecMioos  when  the  word  denotes  an  equal, 

•  ftboiTHHieiple,  a  eompaaloB  oreolleafM 
(Matt.  KiiL  H.  1  Cor.  i.  1.  2  Cnr.  i.  1). 

A  oarefal  study  of  the  references  here  given 
vol  show  die  rsadnr,  tittt  nfmlad  religion 
glCMtty  enlarged  the  circle  of  hoinan  relation- 
ship.    If  brotheiiiood  was  by  the  Mosaic  in- 
stitutions confined  to  one  people,  this  was  a 
wider  rdadOB  than  was  recognised  by  Greek 
and  Roman,  who  limited  brotherhood  to  the 
narrower  divisions  of  u  race,  a  tribe,  a  clan, 
■Hiking  it  embrace  scarcely  more  thin  dkS 
term  feUow-c\t\zcn.    Christianity,  however, 
threw  the  gates  of  human  love  wide  open, 
inviting  all  to  must  in,  and  be  at  peaoa  in 
G^'fs  own  house,  —  whatever  their  name, 
country,  or  complexion.    Nay,  in  a  wider,  if 
•liwcndMrinf  MUM,  Hlii^allnMiiOB 
Am  face  of  the  earth  to  regard  each  other  as 
knthen,  since  they  are  all  made  of  ope 
Hood  (Aeu  xtU.  96). 

BrLRUSH  is  the  English  version  of 
two  different  forms  of  a  WOld,  Gohmeh,  tliat 
signifies  originally  a  reed  orrnsh,  growing 
ii  a  marsh ;  and  then  the  papyrus,  a  reed  or 
niah,  which  grrew  plentifully  on  the  banks  of 
tlis  Nfle  (Ezod.  iL  3.  Isa.  ix.  14;  Iviii.  0). 
This  papynu  it  was  of  wliich  the  ark  or 
rmall  boat  was  made  in  which  Moses  was 
entrusted  to  the  custody  of  the  Nile.  Jt  may 
nrre  to  iliow  that  this  story  is  of  native 
growth,  if  we  add  that  boats  used  to  be  made 
by  the  Egyptians  of  the  bulmsii  or  papyrus. 
TIm  bodyoTtibeaeboaia^vpean  to  have  eon- 
•■istpd  of  rushc?,  which  were  lioiuid  topether 
bj  the  papyrus.  They  were  rendered  imper- 
tfaos  to  vator,  aa  in  tfis  caae  of  llie  aik  of 
~  Moses,  by  being  coated  witliin  and  without 
'tidi  pitch.  These  boats  were  a  sort  of  canoe 
punt,  and  wne  employed  in  fishing.  They 
were  small.  Some  of  them  coulibbe  carried 
trom  one  place  to  another.  They  were  not 
nnlike  the  boats  of  the  ancient  Britons,  that 
were  made  of  wicker-work  covered  witli  hides. 

The  slnlk  of  t^ie  pnpyni'*  is  of  a  vivid  jrreen, 
of  a  triangular  form,  aiul  tapering  towards 
Ito  top.  VUuf  aafs,  that  the  root  Is  as  thiek 
M  a  man's  arm,  and  that  tlio  plant  occasion- 
^aOj  exceeded  fifteen  feet  in  height.  At 
^iltltMlffla  tantf  fmaA  more  than  ten  feet 
forg.  —  about  two  feet  or  little  inore  of  the 
kmcr  part  of  tlie  stalk  being  covered  witli 
■^hfiftmr,  diarp-poinisd  laama,  irihidh  «»vcilap 
'  :«acli  ott«r  lika  SMlea,  and  fortify  the  aost 


exposed  part  of  the  stem.   They  ate  nmuSSf 

of  a  yellow  or  dusky  brown  colour.  The 
head  is  composed  of  a  nombsr  of  small  gras< 
sy  filaments,  eack  slwat  a  Ibot  keg.  Near 
the  middle,  each  of  these  filaments  parts  in 
four;  and  in  the  point  or  partition  are  foor 
branches  of  flowers,  the  termination  of  wluek 
is  not  nnlike  an  ear  of  wheat  In  loini,  bol  ia 
in  fact  a  soli  silkj  husk. 


vmaos.  i—  ysiPifigt  Aunss. 

Wilkinson  (' Modem  Fjript  and  Thebes,' 
i.  44)  states  from  ixis  own  observation,  imd 
from  iriiai  he  eoidd  leara  ten  the  people, 
that  the  proper  papyrus  is  now  unknown  in 
Egypt,  though  plants  of  the  same  family 
(Cyperus)  are  still  found  there.  'Three- 
cornered  laadi  iia  aba&dant  hi  Egypt:  tiie 
Cyperus  is  a  very  numerous  family.  The 
Cyperus  Dives,  which  grows  to  a  great  height 
in  ths  Wyoata  (a  district  on  tlie  west  of  the 
Nile,  some  way  above  Cairo  )  might  be  mis- 
taken for  it,  and  ia  the  hu-ge.st  kind  grown  in 
the  cotmHy.* 

Of  the  papjrms  the  Egyptians  made  their 
paper.  The  plant,  the  Byblus  hieratic  us  of 
Strabo  and  the  Cyperaa  papfms  of  modem 
botaiii!;t«t,  mn^.tly  grew  in  Lower  Egypt,  in 
marshy  land,  or  iu  shallow  brooks  and  ponds, 
Ibrmed  bjr  As  inondation  of  die  Nile,  where 

they  bestowed  murh  pains  on  its  eultivution. 
Tlie  right  of  growing  and  selling  it  belonged 
to  ifaa  government,  who  made  a  great  proftft 
by  ita  monopoly.  The  paper  made  froa 
this  Byblus  hieraticus  differed  in  quality, 
being  dependant  on  the  growth  of  the  plant, 
and  the  part  of  the  Stalk  whence  it  was 
taken.  Many  of  the  papyri  that  have  been 
preserved  vary  greatly  in  tlieir  texture  and 
appearance.  Tliey  are  generally  fragile,  and 
ditiicult  to  nnrol,  until  rendered  pliant  by 
gradual  expobure  to  steam  or  tlie  damp  of 
our  elimales ;  and  some  are  so  brittle  that 
Ihcy  appear  to  have  been  dried  by  artificial 
means;  for  their  confinement  for  so  long  a 
period  ia  Ihs  tonba  ia  nol  sofllcient  to  hava 
caosedtfiis.  Those  pi|ifii  which  ham  sol 
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bcfiQ  cxpobed  to  the  same  heat,  being  pro* 
served  in  the  less  arid  climate  of  Lover 
K^^f't,  still  prcsorvc  ihoir  plinhility.  A  re- 
markable prcHjf  of  Uiis  is  shown  ui  a  papyrus 
bfoogbt  bjr  Wilkinson  from  Memphis,  which 
nmy,  lif>  stnK«  Vic  l>eiit  and  even  twisted 
in  aiiy  way  wiiuuut  breaking,  or  without 
bfing  more  injured  than  a  piece  of  oommoa 
paper.  The  liiproplyphtr<i  showit,  how«'v«T, 
to  be  of  an  ancient  I'haraonio  age ;  and  thej 
ffin  ib»  UUBM  of  Ui*  eitjr  wh«r«  the  papymt 
was  found,  Mcnofre  or  Memphis. 

Ht  rodotus  has  one  or  two  curious  notices 
of  this  plants—*  ThebjUnt  aQnoally  spriugs 
up;  nfUT  it  i»  plucked  from  thf  iii.ir-lie-*,  tlit' 
top  is  out  ofS,  and  coavert«d  to  a  dilferent 
aw  from  lilt  ofher  pails.  Tho  bottom  part 
that  is  left,  to  the  length  of  about  one  foot 
and  a  half,  thej  sell  as  an  eatable  commodity' 
(ii.  03).    The  use  to  which  the  first-meu- 
tioned  part  was  tumed,  is  noticed  incident* 
ally  in  sevenil  pns'mpfj'.^^irh  a«:  these : — 'The 
priests  wear  Hboes  iiiK«le  of  tlie  bvllius ;  the 
i^nils  of  the  Egyptian  boats  aro  made  of  the 
byl.liH ;  the  priests  read  to  me  out  of  a  byblus 
ruU  tlic  names  of  830  kings.'   Even  before 
bis  di^,  it  ibrmed  an  important  aitlde  of 
export  tradf.    With  ilie  posiiession  of  Egjrpt 
by  the  (i  reeks,  the  use  of  the  papynut  in- 
creased, and  wan  Ibr  many  centories  a  most 
imp  rtfint  braiirh  of  commerce.    The  im- 
mense ^uantilj  of  papynu  found  in  Her- 
enlanenm  provm  the  extensifa  use  of  diis 
KiitiiiLT  miuorial  in  Ttrtly.    Papyrus  conti- 
nued  to  be  used,  at  least  in  that  country,  till 
■bout  die  eleventh  eentury,  when  it  was  su- 
perseded by  parchment  and  by  cotton  paper 
introduced  from  .^sia.   The  mode  of  nrnkirsir 
pi^yri  wan  thm  : — The  exterior  of  tiiv  etaiks 
of  the  plant,  a^r  ilie  rind  had  been  removed, 
WK"?  cot  ir'to  til  in  '  lirt'S  in  tlie  dirertion  of 
their  length;  aud  ihc&e  being  laid  on  a  flat 
board,  in  succession  similar  sUoes  were 
l^la^^ffl  over  them  at  right  angles;  nml  tin  ir 
surfaces  being  cemented  together  by  a  sort 
of  glae,  and  anbjeeted  to  a  proper  degree  of 
presFiirr,  BDri  w'll  (Iriril,  the  papyrus  was 
completed.  The  length  of  (he  slices  depend- 
od,  of  eofim,oo  tbe  breadth  of  die  intended 
sheet,  as  that  of  the  sheet  on  the  number  of 
^oes  placed  in  succession  beside  each  other; 
•o  fliat,  thon^  flte  Inreadth  was  limited,  the 
papynis  might  be  extended  to  an  indefinite 
length.    One  mentioned  by  Jnmnrd  extends 
to  thirty  feet.    We  Imow  from  lierodoiua 
that  the  Egyptisns  irrote  from  right  to  left 
like  the  Hebrews;  nnd  thi«i  fnrt  is  readily 
proved  by  the  inspcctiun  of  a  papyrus.  Their 
ink  may  have  been  partly  the  same  as  their 
black  pnint^.     Pliny  (xxxv.        "^nys,  that 
ink  was  made  of  soot  in  various  wajs,  by 
mbdntr  it  with  bnmt  piteh  and  roain.  AH 

inl{H  :nnr|p  of  soot  ore  inclined  to  change  t<» 
a  yellowish  tint  in  course  of  time,  which  is 
not  tmlike  the  oolour  of  the  writing  oosmm 
wgmSumu  of  Mjii.  Tho  stndm  on  iha 


{Mipyrus  are  pretty  nearly  sueh  as  we  should 
make  witii  a  common  pan.  The  ^  ~jp***inf 
probably  ujwd  ft  r^ed  or  pynft  qnill.  In  some 
of  ilic  paiuiings  on  the  tombs,  the  pen  or 
n  ed  IS  cleady  distingnished  in  Hm  hand  of 
the  writer. 

Papyri  are  in  existence  of  very  remote 
periods  of  Egyptian  histoiy.   The  pvevahM 

mode  f'f  irritiiicr  on  tliem  was  common  in  the 
age  of  Cheupii,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyra- 
naid,  more  than  two  tboasand  years  befeie 

our  era. 

BULWAliK  (from  the  Trench  bomUvard^ 
whieh  eomes  from  £he  German  MUbetd, 
dcuiitin;^  a  fort  constructed  of  beams  of 
wood)  stands  for  several  Hebrew  words,  ihe 
genml  idea  being  that  of  strength ;  —  that 
is»  stieaigth  to  resist  sn  attacking  enemy; 
hence  a  strong  hold,  ioftifioatton*  tower,  er 
fenced  place. 

BURIAL  (T.  fhnn  a  not  aigniiyiiv  Is 
rover  or  ronrm!  ■  the  Hebrew  word  means 
to  duj  down,  and  to  hide)         Ute  mou 
ancitnt  form  of  diipoaing  of  the  bodies  ui 
till  ill  iiL    It  was  practised  in  die  earliest 
periods  of  liistory ;  —  it  is  practised  at  (he 
ptoaent  day.   There  must  theraftave  be  a 
natural  propriety  in  such  mi  obsen  ance.  In 
truth,  it  will  be  found  to  hare  prevailed  to 
lAw  exdnskm  oi  boning,  most  in  those  sgts 
and  countries  where  human  and  domestic 
ties  had  the  greatest  iuiuence  over  tbe  heait 
Burial  does.  Indeed,  remove  the  dead  ontef 
the  sight  of  the  living,  and  so  conforms  tu 
an  inexorable  law ;  which,  especially  in  warm 
climates,  requires  men  to  •vmndar  Aeir 
deceased  friends;  yet  at  the  sams  thne  it 
admits  tliose  cares  and  attentions  both  to 
the  corpse,  and  to  the  spot  where  it  lie«, 
which  affection  dictates,  and  ftala  a  nelso- 
choly  pleasure  in  bestowing.    This  natural 
impulse  to  still  retain  some  hold  ou  our  loved 
OMO,  when  departed,  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
primary,  if  not  the  strongest,  feeling  with  the 
early  Egyptians,  in  the  pious  care  which 
Uiey  took  to  embalm  the  dead,  and  ptsca 
ilifiii  suf.  ly  in  (b  positories  adorned  by  sri, 
ami  protected  by  reUgifm.   The  same  fesl* 
hig  whieh  would  not  let  die  dead  be  wholly 
sundered  from  tlie   living,  pr<  mptrd  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  relatives,  of  being  in- 
terred in  the  one  oomnon  fkmily  tomk 
Class  feelings  would  also  have  their  weight, 
us  in  life,  so  also  in  arrangements  necessi- 
tated by  death.     Each  individoal  wsaM 
naturaUy  wish  to  ho  fathered  to  his  fsdiers: 
in  a  similar  manner,  each  class  wonlfl  per- 
petuate in  the  tomb,  so  fax  as  tliey  couJ<i,  the 
distinotioaa  on  which  they  prided  themselves 
while  nlivr     Not  wilJingh  vrnn]A  the  king 
lie  down  bide  by  side  with  the  beggar. 
Honoe  is  It,  that  wa  And  tt  on  fteqaendy 
recorded  tliat  tlie  Hebrew  monorchs  were 
boried  in  the  royal  sepulchres,  and  Uiai  soids 
t«o  or  three  of  thorn  wore.  Cw  their  |re«t 
wiekodnooa,  denied  ao  covvisd  a  privilcfft 
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And  as  the  vanlt,  Uie  chamber,  the  many- 
atoned  sepalclire,  became  filled  with  corpses, 
tying  in  regal  state,  or  at  least  in  ondiaturbed 
repoa?  ;  so  did  there  seem  to  grow  more 
and  more  into  palpable  existence,  another 
world,  —  a  dark  and  shadowy  scene,  —  a  state 
of  •  damb  forfretfulness,'  to  which  affection 
attached  regard,  and  imagination  lent  the  less 
rabstantial  attributes  of  life. 

This  sketch,  drawn  on  general  principles, 
finds  a  corresponding  reality  in  the  senti- 
ments and  practices  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
tare  which  Abraham  took  to  purchase,  for  a 
family    sepulchre,  iLe  hel<l   in  MacLpelali 
(Oen.  zxiiL  17),  both  illu«*trates  and  derivfs 
illnstrmtion  from  the  previous  remarks  ( comp. 
Gao.  xxT.  9  ;  xnv.  8.  Judg.  ii.  9;  viii. 
1  8«m.  XXT.  1.   1  Kings  xi.  43  ;  xiv.  31 ).  As 
so  man  J  natural  feelings  thus  environed  the 
tomb,  so  to  remain  unburied  presented  to 
the  Hebrew  mind   a  revolting  specuole. 
Tim  the  boase  of  Jeroboam  was  threatened 
widi  b«tng  denied  the  rites  of  sepulture,  — 
*Him  that  dieth  of  Jeroboam  in  the  city, 
Aall  the  dogs  eat ;  and  him  that  dietli  in  the 
field,  »haJl  the  fowls  of  the  air  eat '  (I  Kinps 
xit.  11  ;  comp.  xvi,  4  ;  xxi.  '24,  Jer.  vii.  '.i.i ; 
XTi.4).   Thelastauthority  speaks  of  the  dis- 
gmea  of  being  left  nninterred,  in  very  stron? 
tmu:  —  *  They  shall  not  be  gatliered,  nor 
be  Vnied  ;  they  shall  be  for  dung  upon  the 
fuot  of  the  earth '  (Jer.  viii.  2).  Indee<l,  the 
imtiuuiim^^  consequences  of  such  exposure, 
in  a  *i?iwf<»  where  decomposition  proceeas 
most  rapidly,  must  have  been  at  once  offeu- 
aire  and  painful  (Jer.iX-22;  xiv.l6;  xxv.33). 
Hence  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  kindness, 
and  an  office  of  filial  duty,  to  inter  the  de- 
ceased (Matt.  Tiii.  'i2)  ;  and  even  executed 
eriminals  were  not  to  remain  unburied  after 
sviaec  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  put 
to  death  (Dent  xxi.  23;  comp.  Matt,  xxrii. 
•W,  According  to  the  Talmud,  there 

were  in  Jerusalem  two  places  set  apart  for 
the  burial  of  persons  whose  lives  had  been 
forfeiied  to  the  law. 

But  the  grave,  as  understood  in  these  times, 
most  not  be  confoanded  with  the  Hebrew 
Sheohl,  rendered  sometimes  'grave,'  some- 
times *  pit,'  sometimes  '  hell.'  It  was  with  the 
Hebrews  the  place  of  the  departed  —  a  lan«l 
of  darimesa,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ; 
yet  sdll  of  realities,  where  the  shades  of  the 
deceased  lay  quietly  deposited  in  the  sides  of  a 
cave,  hewn  out  of  the  living  roek,  rather  than 
literally  interred.  Two  panages  in  Isaiah 
(t.  14;  xiv.  »),  throw  light  on  this  view. 
•HeU  {SkecU)  hath  enlarged  herself,  and 
opened  her  month  without  measure;  and 
their  glory,  and  their  multimde,  and  their 
pomp,  and  he  that  r^eeth,  shall  dfcsnd 
into  iL'  What  is  here  aaU  of  the  Inxoriavs 
Israelites  is,  in  the  other  passage  referred  to. 
said  of  the  king  of  BaMoa,  —  *  HcU  from 
baneath  is  moved  for  ttee  to  bmc  Aee  at 
thy  coming :  it  stirreth  ap  the  dead  for  thee. 


all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it  hatli 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
the  earth  ; '  —  who  are  then  represented,  in 
the  finest  style  of  Hebrew  poetry,  as  ad- 
dressing the  new-comer — the  king  of  Ba- 
bylon —  and  taunting  him  with  having  at 
length  become  like  Uiemselves  (comp.  ver. 
18,  lU,  20). 

But  tliis  notion  respecting  the  unseen 
abode  uf  the  manes  or  shades  of  the  de- 
parted, gradually  expanded  into  the  idea  of 
another  state  of  actual  and  conscious  exis- 
tence ;  which  gave  rise,  before  tlie  advent  of 
Christ,  to  a  belief  in  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body.  Having  been  re- 
ceived into  the  Christian  church,  the  idea 
that  the  same  body  would  rise  again,  tended 
strongly  to  conftrin  the  practice  of  burial, 
and  effectually  secured  the  early  Christians 
from  adopting  the  Pagan  custom  of  crema- 
tion. Thus  the  entire  series  of  influences 
which  the  Hebrew  and  the  Christian  systems 
encouraged,  regarding  the  disposal  of  the 
deatl,  worked  together  willi  strong  natural 
sentiments,  to  cause  interment  to  prevail  as 
the  almost  sole  practice ;  —  a  practice  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  usage  of  thousands 
of  years,  and  is  now  surrounded  by  the  most 
respectful  and  sacred  associations.  Yet  an 
enlightened  regard  to  the  public  weal,  as 
well  as  to  feelings  as  delicate  as  tliey  are 
strong  and  deep,  seems  to  require  that  our 
burial-places  should  be  removed  from  thickly 
crowded  towns,  to  the  privacy  and  repose  of 
the  country  ;  and  that  such  aid  should  be 
afforded  as  would  enable  the  poor  to  bury 
their  dead  out  of  their  sight  with  decency 
and  economy.  Burial  customs  have  much 
to  do  with  that  indirect  education  of  a  peo- 
ple, which  has  more  power  than  any  direct 
and  formal  instruction. 

The  earliest  mention  of  burning  the  dead 
found  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  case  of  Saul 
(cir.  1056,  A.C.),  whose  body,  mutilated  by 
the  Philistines,  tlie  inhabitanu  of  Jabesh- 
gilead  burnt  with  those  of  his  three  sons,  in 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  end.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  this  case,  however,  show  that 
burning  was  not  customary.  '  And  they 
took  their  bones,  and  buried  them  under 
a  tree  at  Jabesh,  and  fasted  seven  days' 
(1  Sam.  zxxi.  11,  se^.).  Accordingly,  the 
terror  of  a  calamity  ia  set  forth  in  Amos 
vi.  10,  by  a  declaration  that  relatives,  in  order 
to  avoid  infection,  should,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  bum  the  remains 
of  those  who  bad  been  carried  off  by  the 
plaime. 

The  ancient  Hebrews,  as  all  other  Eastern 
people,  placed  their  borial-groonds  on  the 
outside  of  their  cities  (Dent  xxi  I,  tr^. 
Isa.  xiv.  18.  Luke  viL  12):  only  kings  (1 
Kmgs  iL  10.  2  Kings  z.  8A)  and  propbeta 
( 1  Sam.  XXV.  1 ;  xxviii,  3 )  were  honoured 
with  interment  within  the  walls  of  their 
towns,    llie  graves  were  commonly  eaves  or 
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sacb  as  gardeitii,  were  wiUi  a  trulj  untunil 
tMle  prefemi  (Oen.  xxui.  17;  nexr.  8.  1 
Sam.  xxxi.  M.    2  Kinps  xxi.  1«,  2(1.  .lolni 
xix.  41).    Fm]uently  were  the  arlUicuil 
MMlnieliiini  expre.oslr  form«d  fcr  tbs  pirn 
pose,  excftvatetl  or  lieMni  out  of  tlie  ruck, 
and  provided  on  a  large  scale  with  aeTeral 
ohambers  (Ita.  xxiL  16.  S  8am.  xviii  17. 
8  Chron.  xvi.  14.  Matt  xxvii.  60).    It  was 
held  a  disgrace  for  pprsoiis  of  distinction  to 
be  burieil  in  the  graves  of  cotmnon  people^ 
(Jer.  xxvi.  23) ;  and  not  only  princes  (9 
Kinsr'*  \x.  2S.  '4  Chron.  xxxii.        1  nt  pvery 
gooii  family  (Gen.  xxiii.  20.  Juil^.  vm.  HZ. 
2  Sam.  ii.  32.    1  Kings  xiii.  22),  had  a 
bnriiil  ground  of  their  owii,  in  which  those 
who  died  in  foreign  lands  naturally  wished 
10  bo  interred  (0«du  xlvii.  29 ;  1.  A.  3  Sam. 
xix.  fi7.    1  Kings  xiii.  22,  81),  or  Rt  l-n  t 
to  be  laid  in  the  holy  groood  ol  their  mother 
eooBtrf ,  and,  if  it  mif  ht  be^  boaida  diair  n- 
latives  and  friends  (2  Mace.  v.  10.   .i  i cph 
Auti^.  ZJU  4.  8).   Jn  ortler  to  guard  tombs 
■fainat  dio  fladi-devoiiring  jackal,  they  were 
closed  with  doors,  or  yrfwi  stones  were  placed 
np  against  them  (Matt,  xxrii.  dU ;  xxriii  2). 
Many  tombs  are  yet  found  with  remains  of 
doors,  or  evidences  of  having  had  doors. 
In  the  monllx  of  March,  after  the  latter  rain 
uul  winter  had  done  its  worst  to  deface  lliem, 
tombs,  especially  snoh  as  wero  likaly  CO  bi 
inisfr»k»>?!   for   other  bnildtTiE^,  were  cus- 
totuurily  whitewashed,  in  order  to  preveoit 
any  of  fho  ewwds  wlao  wrald  then  ahortfy 
be  passing  on  np  to  the  rnpitfil  to  ibe  y>ns3- 
over,  from  contracting  dehlemeut  hy  toueh* 
lug  diam  (Numb.  six.  16.  Joaa|ifc.  AnUq^ 
xviii.  2,        Graves,  as  may  be  learnt  from 
their  remains,  were  of  two  kinds :  —  They 
w»re  annlc  vertieaJly  iatliio  oarUi,  or  Atajr 
wi  !    lii-wn  out  horizontally  in  tlie  xide  of 
the  rock :  the  latter  ofiten  had  several  cham- 
bera,  in  the  aldaa  of  whieh  wart  niohaa 
for  the  reception  of  the  dead.    The  same 
feelings  that  urged  men  to  take  means  for 
keeping  their  deceased  friends  from  corrap. 
tion,  would  make  them  desire  to  piiaawo 
their  individuality  ;  and  so,  in  order  to  pre- 
veut  them  from  beuig  lumgled  with  common 
dust,  they,  in  very  early  ages,  coualiuMad 
tombs,  originally  of  roufjh  unhewn  stone 
(Job  xxi.  it2),  hut  afterwards  in  the  form 
of  afteDdld  maimdetims,  with  apartment 
where  each  person  might  lie  in  his  own  place, 
ondiaputed  in  his  poaseasion,  and  with  no 
dongor  of  boin^  aoafniBdad  with  odian 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  IB.  1  Mace. xiii.  27,  5^^.  .To- 
eeph.  Antiq.  viL  10.  9 ;  xs.  4.  8).  Violence 
dona  to  dio  aanetity  of  a  tomlK  in  ordar  to 
plunder  the  deud  of  tlieir  f)nninienl8  or  their 
arms,  or  to  insult  them  by  scattering  their 
bones,  WAS  justly  hdd  a  ahoeking  outrage 
(Ezek.xxxit.27.  Jer.viii.  1).  It  was,  however, 
not  unnsual  among  the  ancienta  for  bones 
to  bo  taken  from  graves  to  be  employed  in 


niufrical  arts:  to  tliis  practice  Isaiah  haa 
been  thought  to  aUode  (Ixv.  4) ;  if;  rathar, 
ha  doao  not  raibr  to  a  enttom  pKvalMit  amoBif 

fbr  beutlien,  of  ufferiup  oblations  (»ii  the 
tombs  of  the  dead,  in  order  to  appease  them, 
and  pmmra  dieir  fitsmir;  ortoaomeapocioa 
of  necromancy,  which,  for  its  effect,  required 
the  silence  and  secrecy  of  uight  Graves 
havo  alwaya  been  the  ehosen  resort  of  thoso 
who  dealt  in  black  arts,  —  as  affording  them 
special  means  of  working  on  the  l:>etter 
and  stronger  feelings  of  their  dupes,  and 
bringing  the  imagination  vividly  kindled  to 
aid  their  unhallowed  purposes.  In  the 
periods  after  the  Babyluiiiitn  exile,  frpeoai 
care  waa  paid  to  the  tombs  of  the  prophets* 
which  were  Tfr  itiiiAfid  and  adontad  {iCatt. 
xxiii.  29). 

Of  all  men,  dta  Egyptiana,  die  next  naigb- 

bniirs  to  Palestine,  raised  the  most  tnajestic 
mausoleums.  Their  erections  for  the  dead 
anrpaaaad  in  afdandour  dioaa  which  they 
built  fi^'T-  living:,  '^f  nn  i-fier  death  seemed 
more  honourable  or  more  venerable  in  their 
eyes,  tlian  whan  alive  widi  aD  die  enar^iaa 
active  that  God  had  piven  hiiu.  llenoa 
those  stupendous  structures,  the  pyramids, 
whoae  very  magnitude  is  dwarfed  for  want 
of  ol^ects  at  hand  lai^  enough  for  !>uitaUa 
comparison.  If  the  architectural  history  of 
Egvpt  di<l  tend  to  show  that  the  pyramids 
«eio  tombs,  the  discovwy  in  the  laigoat  ol 
those  at  Gizeh  of  a  sarroplmp'ti'^,  wbioh 
muiit  have  been  placed  iu  the  apuruueut  it 
now  occupies  befaro  di*  aonpledon  of  die 
edifice,  ^?iif?ir<"^  tn  ^t-t  the  question  Ht  rest. 
From  the  top  of  the  third  pyramid,  the  speo* 
totoar  looka  down  on  a  fieat  extent  of  eonn- 

try,  stretch  in  [T  nnrtli  nnJ  sontli  n1r~in|r  t?rf! 
edge  of  the  desert,  which  is  covered  with 
aaeient  sepultdtral  monnmenta.   They  vn 

said  to  extend  southward  as  far  as  the  pyra- 
mids of  Daahour,  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
Tbia  waatbebtirying-grotmd  «f  old  Memphis, 
whose  tombs  have  survived  the  ravages  <^ 
thirty  centuries.  They  are  of  various  forms 
and  constructions.  Some  are  simple  apart- 
ments, excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Othara 
eoniMist  of  deep  pita  or  wells  sinik  in  tlse 
moiuitaui.  They  vary  in  su&e  from  twent}'  to 
five  •  r  ^ ;x  ibet  aqoaie.  Stillmore  surpviainff 
is  the  Theban  cemetery,  some  of  whose  monu- 
ments are  probably  more  ancient  than  its 
oldest  temples.  We  refer  to  the  excavations 
along  the  bft«e  of  llie  mountain  which  bounds 
Thebes  on  the  west  and  north-west,  thoofh 
they  are  not  oonlhMd  to  die  moontain,  tat 
are  found  in  vast  uuinbers  on  tin*  bro^v  of 
the  lower  rock,  which  rises  in  extensive 
maaaea,  preaenting  the  appeaianae  of  lonf 

perpend ictiliir  Wixlls.    These  rlif*~  ofTorded 

a  favourable  opportaniij  for  excavationa: 
and  they  were  au  eonverted  into  vaat  and 

deep  recepluclea  for  the  dead.  Tlie  tombs 
are  entered  by  small  doors,  which  form  long 
rowa  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  is  tiieir  appear- 
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•iwe  not  unlike  a  tkr  of  whidows,  or  tb« 

dnorn  that  op*»n  on  the  long  corridors  of  a 
motiiisienr.  The  resemblance  is  increased 
hj  immenm  piazzas  excavated  in  front  ot 
these  lines  of  tombs,  and  supported  V>y  single 
ox  donble  rows  of  pdiars.  3Iore  tlian  fif^ 
ci  these  entrances  into  many  Mvenis 
mnniuj?  fur  into  the  mass  of  rook,  are  seen 
in  a  regoJar  series.  They  form  an  imposing 
wpmstatlhr  aad*  tdieii  eeaaidtend  in  Mferenoe 
to  tJvr'ir  ril)jc<>t,  ft  cfii,>nin  and  affecting  one. 
A  large  ir>|aare  apaxtmeut  oceupies  the  front, 
frook  wliieh  a  passage  RdM  Into  Ui«  loefc  to 
the  di-it  nf  limidrrils  of  f^'ct,  )r.  which 

pits  and  niches  were  cut  to  receive  tbe  dead 

are  still 

found  there.  One  tntnl)  is  raeiitioncd,  of 
xmst  dimeusious,  and  running  oat  into  a 
Mmber  of  long  (apparently)  irregular  apart- 
ments, tbe  rhambers  and  passages  of  which 
are  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  in  lengtJi. 
It  contains  sculpture,  and  a  profusion  of 
yainttagtBloadj  dim  and  partially  obliterated, 
bnt  oeeasionally  Terr  entire  and  vivid.  It  is 
cut  in  lauestoue  rock  of  exquisite  whiteness, 
and  seems  to  hafa  baen  tha  burying-pluce  of 
thi"  family  nf 'f^mc  Eprptian  grandee.  Thebes 
also  oflers  anioug  its  wonders  '  the  tombs 
of  4w  kings.'  ThMa  are  excavated  ia  tiba 
nor^era  aide  of  a  ragged  and  picturesque, 
but  p»omj  mountain,  periiapa  ftra  hundred 
1^  lS(fiL,  Tbe  dedifi^  nest  tbe  town  b 
'••  capiad  with  private  tombs.  The  kings, 
obedient  to  the  instinct  of  royally,  withdrew 
fton  tbe  banata  of  tbe  plebeian  dead,  and 
liollowcd  out  thf  sanctuaries  to  which  they 
chose  to  entrust  their  aahes  and  posthumous 
dignity,  on  tlie  opposite  dde  of  tiiemomitain. 
The  valley  in  which  tliey  lie  is  enclosed  on 
all  sides.  Not  a  shrub,  or  blade  of  grass, 
enlivens  the  scene;  and,  no  doubt,  the 
aaae  dieerless  steiflity  XMommended  this 
ItlortTTiy  «p*it  to  the  monarcha,  who,  three 
thousand  yesxn  ago,  chose  it  for  their  resting 
plaoe.  Die  tombs  are  entered  by  a  simple 
dftoT-way,  eight  or  ten  feet  hiKli,  hy  about 
•IX  wide.  No  exterior  omsment  prcparea 
Ibe  speetator  Ibr  die  splendoiir  uat  is  to 
Vnr«t  tipon  him  within.  A  long  passajfe  or 
corridor,  about  twelve  feet  high  and  ten  wide, 
is  eseavated  into  fliemoQntiiin;  deseendiDg 
by  -■^■nr^r—ivp  ^tai rrEi"f-  or  gentle  slopeik  to 
various  UepUii)  below  the  level  of  ihn  SB* 
traae*.  In  some  of  tha  tombs  tbeve  are  smaO 
chambers  nn  mi  h  nf  ih.  rrirridor,  be- 
ginning near  the  entrance ;  and  in  all  of 
dMin,  this  paasage  leads  to  a  aaoesssion 
of  aparuneiits,  varidusly  oinujnented  with 
acalpture  and  painting.  Near  tbeir  termina- 
tion is  a  room  of  superior  size  and  elegance, 
its  lofty  roof  vaulted  and  richly  ornamented. 
In  the  centre  of  this  apartment  was  the 
massive  sarcophagus,  wliirh  received  pro- 
bably tbe  bead  of  a  royal  race,  while  the 
members  of  his  family  were  depo»it<  d  in 
other  parts  of  the  huge  tomb.    That  whieh 


bears  the  name  (jf  i^i  Izoni,  because  opened 
by  him,  is  pefuli;.irly  interchtiiii?.  This  ex- 
cavation runs  tliree  huudred  aud  twenty  feet 
into  the  bowels  of  the  monutain.  Ita  chief 
apartment  is  ninety  feet  below  the  level  oi 
the  surface;  tlie  descent  being  made  by  three 
easy  i) ighti  of  stalts.  Tbe  sides  and  ceiling 
of  this  long  corridor  are  covered  with  sculp- 
ture and  painting.  Far  in  the  interior, 
Bdnonf  a  sagad^  enabled  bim  to  lay  opea 
a  pnite  of  magiiitirr'iu  apartnient"  ndomed 
with  painting  and  eculpcnre,  as  fresh  and 
peilbet  as  at  the  moment  when  tbeaniatbad 
completed  his  Iftbuur-.  The  fi mires  are  oi 
gods  and  ^>ddesse8,  serpents,  and  prooea* 
sions.  One  Isrgeehamber  is  left  wiflnisbed, 

nnd  the  fipurea  witli  which  its  walls  were 
adorned  are  in  rough  outline.  They  are 
dmwn  in  red  lines,  wbile  alterations  and 
corrections  appear  in  black.  The  spectator 
is  reminded  of  cartoons.  In  one  of  these 
chambers  are  several  very  curious  proces- 
siotts  of  men,  bearing  on  their  shoulders 
immense  serpeTiis.  'Ihey  are  folbiwed  by 
four  groups  of  meii,  four  iu  eiich,  b«iug 
costumed  in  a  ver>  peculiar  mannsi^  and 
with  features  widely  different  from  each 
other.  Tliese  groups  have  been  variously 
eoajeetnred  to  reptesent  tbe  nations  wbieb 
hm]  >ir  i'Ti  conqnen  d  by  the  king  who  occu- 
pied thi^  tomb,  or  which  acknowledged  his 
dominion ;  or  to  be  zepnsentativea  of  tbe 
different  r.  rr^  of  mankind;  or,  finally,  as 
persons  employed  in  a  religious  procession. 
Tbe  iint  group  are  white,  die  semnd  red, 
the  tliird  black,  and  tlie  fourth  again  white 
IX  captives,  they  were  captive  kings,  as  may 
be  infiened  from  their  bearing  and  babfU" 
ments.  Tbe  ehsmber  or  hidl  where  the 
royal  sarcophagus  was  deposited,  is  thirty- 
three  feet  long,  by  twenty-seven  and  a  hidf 
wide,  vaulted,  and  highly  ornamented  widi 
vorioaf  pafuted  figures.  Tlie  sarcophagua, 
wliicli  is  of  alabaster,  and  of  beautiful  form 
and  workmanship,  was  borne  away  as  a 
trophv  by  Bf'/ni.i.  Tlir  pniiuings  in  tliis 
tomb  look  almost  like  n  work  of  yesterday. 
80  far  as  eoloniing  is  concerned,  the  most 
skilful  modem  artist  would  despair  of  pro- 
ducing any  thing  more  perfect  and  effective. 
The  paintings  on  die  Egyptisn  tombs  in 
general  lay  open  the  whole  routine  of  Kprp- 
dan  life,  from  the  most  august  ceremonies 
of  tbe  temple,  doiwn  to  die  vulgar  manipula- 
tions of  the  kitchen. 

In  the  valley  of  Jehoshapbat,  on  the  oast 
of  Jemsslem,  are  some  interesting  septil. 
chral  remains ;  which,  were  their  claims  to 
antiquity  established,  would  carry  us  back 
to  very  early  periods  in  Hebrew  history,  but 
which  must  be  dated  at  periods  prior  to  the 
times  of  die  New  TestnitK-nt.  One  of  them, 
the  tumb  of  JehosbapLut,  has  probably  given 
its  name  to  this  valley.  Other  names,  Ab< 
salom,  St  James,  Zechariah,  have  been  as- 
signed to  monuments  and  tombs  wrought 
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into  the  moontaiu -cliff.  GkM*  in  the  rear 
of  the  tomb  uf  Zi  cbariah,  on  tlie  top  of  the 
cliff,  ia  tin:  iuodem  Jcwiah  ceuiet«ry,  which 
it  very  extenstTe.  The  moniunents  consist 
merely  of  blocks  of  liiuoetone,  of  sufficient 
Itngth  and  breadth  to  cover  tlit-  grave; 
roughly  hewn,  and  covered  with  Hebrew 
inscriptions.  The  Jews  here  bury  their 
dead  in  the  night.  A  strong  desirv  Ui  be 
intemd  in  dii*  spot  tlong  with  their  an- 
cient kings  and  piophfts,  aru!  Imrd  by  the 
holy  place  of  their  fatlieri>,  is  the  xeai>un 
•Migiifld  by  Jewa  who  foimke  the  eountries 
where  they  ri  HidoJ,  iu  order  to  lay  their  boots 
in  this  sacred  ground.  These  persons  iiugex 
■boat  the  monninenta  believed  to  cotitain 
the  aslit's  of  lliiir  inustrioii-i  uin  eii!ors, 
majT  be  seen  gazing  on  the  ancient  stones  uf 
lh«  temple,  or  reading  the  lav  in  their  syna- 
gogue on  Mount  Zion;  or  lamenting,  in  the 
corner  named  tlieir  '  place  of  wailing,'  over 
*  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  delay  of  the 
M«Hiah'a  advent.'  The  steep  cliff  also  in 
tl)e  rear  of  Acehlama  is  occupied  with  a 
multitude  of  auciuui  tombs.  Thty  are  simple 
ebamben,  excavated  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
and  entered  by  low  door»,  seldom  more  tbnn 
four  feet  iu  height.  Iu  aome  of  tliem  arc 
two  side  chambers  for  the  reception  of  aar* 
oojihagi;  and  a  few  contain  a  third  recep- 
toclii  in  the  rear.  In  other  tombs  there  is 
only  «  ahigle  etaambe r,  and  tometiinea  then 
is  no  chamber  at  till,  but  only  a  deep  m<-]ir 
cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  with  receptacles 
exeavated  in  two  or  three  ik  its  aidee.  Tlie 
great  extent  of  cliff  developed  along  the 
side  of  the  mountain,  south  of  the  vallej 
of  Rhmoin,  alPorded  ample  faeilitiea  for  the 
exeuvuiion  of  tombs ;  and  they  are  accord* 
inglf  more  numeroos,  as  well  as  in  better 
preierratum,  here  than  anywhere  else  in  die 
environs  of  Jerusalem.  A  great  many,  how- 
ever, exist  north  and  east  of  the  city.  A 
httle  east  of  the  modem  Hebrew  cemetery,  on 
ICoont  Zion,  there  is  a  cluster  of  excavations 
or  caves,  to  which  tradition  has  given  the 
name  of  '  the  Tombs  of  thu  rrophcls.'  The 
site  has  the  appearance  of  having  once  been 
aquarry.  More  than  half  a  mile  north  of  the 
city  is  one  uf  the  imjai  iuierestiug  monu- 
ments near  Jerusalem.  It  is  usually  termed 
'the  Tombs  of  tlie  Kings,'  in  ncreement 
with  the  opinion  of  itaumer.  Kobinson 
holds  it  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Helena, 
qnern  of  Adiabene.  Thin  royal  cemetery 
reminded  Robinson  of  some  of  the  tombs  of 
flie  Egyptian  Thebes,  which  also  it  resembles 
iu  its  workmanship,  but  not  in  tlie  extent  of 
its  excavations.  In  its  elegant  portal  and 
delieate  sculpture,  it  may  wdO  boar  compari- 
son with  the  sepulchres  of  Petra.  It  is  not 
the  only  mouuuient  of  its  kind  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jenualem,  though  it  is  the  best  preserved. 
It  is  hewn  out  of  solid  limestone,  from  a 
largA  snnk  area,  the  whcde  work  being  below 
the  surface  uf  the  earth.    It  therefore  cur- 


responds  no  little  with  the  ideas  above  de^ 

veloped  as  entertained  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
specially  expressed  by  Isaiah,  touching  ihu 
8he<dil  or  Hadea,  to  which  feeling,  aided  by 
imagination,  pave  a  sort  of  life  in  detth. 
Four  lar>;e  aparuuculs  have  been  discovered, 
a  vestibule  to  which  is  formed  byaqiaeioas 
and  s-jilendid  portico.    Of  these  four,  three 
havo  iu  their  sides  recesses  or  niches  to  re- 
ceive die  dead :  one  of  them,  as  if  to  biing 
llie  abode  of  the  dead  neftrer  to  '  the  form  and 
pressure '  of  actual  life,  has  a  low  platfbim  or 
divan  ronsing  along  ita  aidee.   The  firig> 
mcots  of  sarcophaj^i  which  are  j  lntifuDy 
scattered  through  these  vanlts,  are  worthy  ot 
speeial  admiration.  They  am  eofered  widi 
a  jiiofubion  of  rich  and  tasteful  ornaiueLis, 
exquisitely  carved*  Clusters  of  grapes  hang- 
ing amid  the  Inxoriant  foliage  of  the  viae, 
and  full  bending  garlands  of  flowers,  corer 
the  hds,aiid  hang  in  fcbtuons  down  the  sides, 
of  diese  beautiful  specimens  of  andent  ait 
The  ornaments  appear  quite  fre^^h  and  per- 
fect, having  been  prr>tected  by  seclubiOD  and 
darkness.    The  dctailb  into  which  we  have 
entered,  will  have  prepared  the  reader's  mind 
for  tlie  probable  inference  tbut  t)  "  Jewa 
borruwed  tile  custom  of  forming  extensive 
repositories  for  the  dead  in  tlie  bosom  of 
rocks  from  nncient  F.jOpt,   Uie  adoption 
of  which  was  rendered  tlie  more  easy  bj 
the  geological  formation  of  the  constiy, 
especially  in   and  nromid  the  capital,  ss 
affording  either  natural  caverns  or  faciUties 
iat  the  formation  of  artifioial  eaves,  whieb 
ahould  resist  the  wear  of  centnrics,  and  pre 
serve  the  departed  through  many  generauoos. 
Speeial  regard  was  manifSested  by  the 

F.jfyptians  towards  their  dead.  The  greatf*t 
pains  were  taken  by  embalming  snd  invest- 
mg  with  roIlB  of  doth,  Bx.  to  preserve  At 
dead  body  from  decay.  Religious  consiJera- 
tions  prompted  this  pious  care ;  but  domestic 
love  was  not  without  its  weight  The  nUh 
rior  of  the  ease,  in  which  the  body  lay 
shrouded,  presented,  under  Uie  aid  of  psiot- 
ing,an  exact  likeness  of  the  deceased;  so  disl, 
as  tlie  sarcophagus  was  frequently  retained 
within  the  home,  children  and  fi-iends  were 
presented  with  a  perpetual  memento,  whick 
was  likely  to  oeeaaion  nselhl  as  well  as  sober 
reflections,  combined  occasionally  witlt  ple«»- 
ing  reminiscences.  How  effectual  were  the 
means  talten  for  Uie  preservation  of  a  corpse 
may  be  learned  from  the  following  afcounl 
of  the  unioUing  of  a  female  mummy :  — 

*As  we  wished  to  bsow  hew  it  had  bee  a 
embalmed  and  swnllied.  we  took  off  tli*" 
outer  covering,  consisting  of  an  upper  &u<l 
a  lower  part,  the  opening  of  which  bid  been 
laced  in  front  With  much  care  we  rnnv,  .1 
a  great  number  of  bandages,  which  P^^* 
round  the  legs  and  feet,  the  thighs,  the  booy» 
arms  and  head ;  and  after  this,  we  begu  to 
diatingni-^h  more  dearly  the  forms  of  the 
cxUemitieii,  tiie  head,  feet  and  hands 
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the  shape  of  the  bosom  sad  body  were  still 
hmt  fkintly  Men.  As  we  esme  nearer  the 

skin,  the  bandages  wen.'  broader,  and  tbe  cx- 
tremities  became  more  distincL  At  last,  we 
•emM  elesrfy  ^stingtiish  the  naOs  of  the 

Snipers  and  toes,  thi-  nose,  moutli,  and  oyr-. 
Finally,  we  came  to  a  kind  of  envelope 
«hi^  eovend  every  part,  so  that  we  took 
off  in  a  single  piece  the  part  which  covered 
the  hi^er  division  of  the  face,  and  which 
preserved  perfectly  the  form  of  the  project- 
ing  ihetnWi   The  odier  parts  were  more 
<^veiTd  in  proportion ;  but  those  where  the 
embaimer  Lad  been  skilful  enough  to  till  up 
tfM  tfnBkf  showed  us  nothing  but  black  and 
drv  members.    The  shape  and  tlie  colour  of 
the  nails,  which  were  ei^ressed  on  the  enve- 
lope, disappeared.  Tet  ell  die  parte  of  tfie 
bodv,  though  dried,  retained  their  natural 
form.  The  hair,  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  were 
w>  weD  pnier  fed,  that  one  eoold  eaaihf  neog' 
nise  tlie  expression  of  cnuiitenanpe  which 
they  most  have  produced.    The  hair  was 
qnite  hlaek,  vitihoot  any  mixtore  of  white 
hair,  tliough  the  person  appeared  to  have 
been  old  at  the  time  of  death.   All  that  we 
eoold  ohaem  was,  lhat  It  waa  a  IHde  Ted 
near  the  roots.   The  hair  waa  well  fixed, 
long,  and  divided  into  plaits,  fastened  up  on 
the  head  rather  carelessly,  which  makes  me 
Iniw  tliat  at  that  time  the  women  let  dieir 
hair  fall  down  alon?  their  back  in  numerous 
ttcSKS.    The  eyelids,  lashes,  and  eyebrows, 
owe  BtOl  in  their  natural  state.   The  eyea 
only  appeared  to  be  slightly  injured,  because 
they  were  dried,  and  the  pupil  had  shrunk 
in  a  tittle.  The  noee  waa  pretty  neariy  in 
its  natural  state,  very  regularly  formed  and 
very  beaatiftiL    The  tongue  was  dry,  and 
^e  a  pieee  of  parehment  The  lipe  weie 
t!iin,  RTiil  the  mouth  sninll.    Tlie  teeth  ap- 
peared to  be  worn  out  through  old  age,  and 
to  luKfe  loot  their  aharpaees;  Irat  Ihey  wera 
all  there,  and  seemed  not  to  have  been 
decayed.    Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is  re* 
narkable  that  the  natives  of  Egypt  have  very 
go'^'l  t<  >  ih,  which  they  keep  to  the  most 
advanced  age.    The  head  of  this  mummy 
presented,  in  general,  a  tolerably  regtilar  oval. 
The  body  had  been  <>i)ened  on  the  left  aide 
of  the  stomach,  in  order  to  get  at  the  en- 
trails, and  to  introduce  the  aromatic  sub- 
•iBBees ;  and  we  dlow  ont  enoogh  to  eatitiy 
ourselves  that  the<ie  were  resinnus  matrrinls. 
J!piB  female  mummy  had  the  anus  and  hands 
^ariMiiiai,  and  piaeed  aiong  the  body;  while 
a  male  mummy,  which  wo  examined,  hml 
anna  crossed  on  the  breast, — facts  which 
WnihmtmA  lo  he  of  regnlar  oeeorrence  in 
the  male  and  female  mummies.'    ('Lib.  <.f 
Kntertaiiii  Knowledge,  Egypt  Antiq.'  vol.  ii. 
9T.> 

In  very  remote  times,  embalming  was,  we 
know,  in  nee  among  Uie  Hebrews.  Jacob 
end  Joeej^  wore  both  embalmed.   Nor  was 
fitm  fncnea  peewliar  to  Kgypt.    It  was 


practised  among  many  nations  of  the  ancient 
worid,  and  is  in  nae  among  some  people 
even  nt  the  present  day.  In  New  Zealand, 
tlie  heads  of  chief  men  are  embalmed  with 
great  akiO.    Natnral  feeling  reqnfavs  that 

every  possible  rare  should  be  taken  of  tlie 
body  of  a  departed  friend.  This  will  be  felt 
the  more  vi^dly,  die  lest  prominent  in  the 
mind  is  tlie  hope  or  tlie  life  of  another,  a 
spiritual  and  deathless  state  of  existence. 
And  the  warm  domestic  affections  and  lasting 
attachments  of  the  Hebrew  nation  would 
inevitably  lead  tliem  to  ascribe  special  im- 
portance to  the  rites  of  sepulture,  and  to  the 
preservatioa  of  the  remains  of  their  dead. 
We  are  not,  however,  acquainted  in  detail 
with  the  manner  in  which  tlie  aucieat  Ibraelitee 
prepared  their  dead  for  burial;  though  it 
seems  incredible  that  in  snrh  a  matter  their 
residence  in  Egypt  shotild  have  furnished 
them  with  no  example  to  fbllow.  In  the 
earliest  age,  wlipu  simple  jnimm-rs  niul  ilie 
dictates  of  nature  prevailed,  the  dead  were 
eonaignedto  dteir roeky  bed  byttie  hands  of 
near  relatives,  snrh  as  fathers,  sons,  and  bro- 
thers (Gen.  Xxv.U ;  XXXV.  29.  Judg.zvi.Sl). 
Frofbaaional  grave-diggers  were  unknown. 
Interment  was  a  duty  of  love,  performed  by 
the  pious  hands  of  chUdren  or  pupils  ( 1  Kings 
xiiL  80.  Mark  vL  29).  In  degenerate 
perioda,  the  needful  oaie  was  bestowed  by 
strangers ;  and  it  was  regarded  as  something 
shocking  that  a  corpse  should  be  conveyed 
to  its  resting  place  by  the  next  of  kin  (Amos 
vi.  10).  Cloninf»  the  eyes  of  the  dejxirted, 
the  kiss  of  farewell,  were  deeds  prompted  by 
natore,  and  peifcrmed  wiA  a  gtisbing  heart 
by  sons  or  parents  (Gen.  xlvi. -1 ;  1.1). 
Shortly  after  the  last  breath,  the  body  was 
waihed  (Aetsls.  87),  dien  wrapped  in  a 
clean  litif-n  cloth  (Matt  xxvii.  89.  Mnrk  xv. 
46.  Luke  xxiii.  03) ;  or  all  the  limbs  were, 
aomewbat  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  bound 
nmnd  with  bandages,  and  tlie  heml  nnd  face 
enveloped  in  a  covering  or  veil  (John  xi. 
44) ;  between  which,  at  least  in  die  case  of 
the  rich  or  the  beloved,  aromatic  herbs, 
fitted  to  preserve  the  body  and  take  away 
its  offensiveness,  were  profusely  bestowed 
(John  xix.  39,  $eq.;  comp.  xii.  1,  7).  In  tllO 
public  funerals  of  princes,  t^plendid  grave- 
clothes  were  worn,  and  an  ahnust  mcre.lible 
amoimt  of  odoriferous  herbs  were  employed 
(Joseph,  .\ntiq.  xvii.  8,  3.  Jewish  War, 
i.  33.  9).  The  speedy  interment  of  the 
body,  whieh  waa  enstoraary  at  least  among 
the  later  Jews,  was  necessitated  by  the 
heat  of  the  climate  (Acts  v.  6,  10),  and 
required,  in  eonseqnenee  of  die  danger  ot 
that  ritual  defilement  which  ensued  from 
touching  a  dead  body  (Numb.  xix.  11, 
Oenerally,  the  interment  took  place  bemre 

sunset  of  the  d^  of  the  decease.  The  body 
was  carried  to  bnrial  in  a  coffin,  generally 
left  open  (Luke  vii.  14,  see  the  margin), 
whieh  waa  piaeed  on  a  bier  (3  Sam.  ill.  81 )  by 
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bMnn CLnlw  Tii  14.  Acts r. <}»  10), and  «!•  dtys  {0«n,h  10,  11),  on  oeetsion  of  Ihv 

teiulctl  by  rt:lutivt's  uuil  fii- ud»  (Luke  vii.  12)  imt-nnrnt  of  Jfttob,  has  its  parall*"!  in  tlie 

with  loud  weeping  (UMlUiuettUtious  {ii  biua.  UeJtic  coroiutch,  and  oUier  fuuer«l  wailingv, 

II.  88. 1  Saab  xxr.  1).  Dm  bcfon  *  AalHMtM  and  eomtpooded  wiUi  dioae  for  Thanunox 

of  mourning'  (Jtr.  wi.  Tt)  was  left,  wailmg  «r  Osiris.    Tlie  hair,  too,  was  plucked  ottt 

was  made  under  the  aid  of  tlie  sorrowful  notes  oa  theae  melaucholy  occaaions,  totfa  amnng 

of  the  plaintive  flute,  and  of  women  expr«8»>  flw  H«1»nr»  and  otlier  people.    It  w«a  &l»u 

ly  hired  for  the  purpoae  (Matt  ix.  '^3.  Jer.  defiled  witfi  dust.    Laertes,  in  dM  Oilyssey, 

ix.  17.    2  ChroM.  xxxv.  25).     When  the  tl^rows  du»t  on  his  li cad  at  the  sTippn-cI 

interment  had  luiieu  pluue,  a  feast  ensued,  death  of  Llyshos.    Great  was  the  txtent  <a 

OOCMtonAd  in  part  by  the  nc«d  of  refresh-  self-mutilation  which  previdlad  among  liw 

mmt,  especially  in  the  case  of  relatives  who  Cuuaanitest  m  it  Ntill  is  among  the  Hm 

,  liad  oome  from  a  distance,  and  by  a  not  an-  ac»us  (Jer.  zvi  0»  7  ;  xlrii.  0).    The  feasts 

lienmniiiy  dMin  to  obtain  some  reUef  from  «die1naied  on  tfMw  maUuMlioly  oeeMtona 

(ha  prekanra  of  grief  (2  Sam.  iii.  30.  Jer.  were  rommon  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jew?, 

Xfi  6, 7.  Mot.  is.  4.  Eaek.  xxiv.  17|  23).  and  many  other  nationa.   Uoaea  (ix.  4^ 

Tfaa  nanativa  coanaeiad  with  tha  taiaiof  «f  apaaka  of  *  tha  Itraad  of  mmmiara.'  In 

Lazarus  aflbrds  inu-rfsling  notices  regard-  Hnrnpr  the^c  fnnrrul  ffF^tivnls  occur,  ncroni- 

ing  burial  observances  in  the  a^  of  our  psuied  with  gamos  and  human  sacrifices. 

Lord.  Hardia's  remark,  ihat  bar  brotib«r  At  dia  faneral  of  Haator,  there  toiA  place  a 

having  been  (load  four  days  would  be  in-  regular  ceremony,  which  beiu-s  in  many  parts 

tolerably  offensive,  is  no  less  characttriatie  an  analogy  to  the  Jewish.   The  circomsin- 

of  the  oonntiy  dian  it  is  of  hnself  ( John  zL  bulatioii  of  tfie  tomb^  ia  token  of  reTerenee, 

39).    Lazarus  coming  forth  'bouud  hand  was  very  early  practised.  The  pages  of  Sao- 

and  foot  with  grave-cloilies,  and  his  face  sent  literature  abound  with  descriptions  of 

bound  about  with  a  napkiu '  (the  taled  or  it    Hyde  has  shown  that  it  was  practised 

▼ail  naed  in  worship),  presents  an  object  en-  by  the  anatet  Panaiaiia.   The  Babbinicai 

tirely  conformable  with  what  the  usaal  band*  writings  hare  many  traces  of  it ;  and  Bax- 

aging  of  a  corpse  would  produce.  torf  asserts  it  to  have  been  one  of  the  veiy 

We  hare  also  find  the  customary  Tisita  of  early  ritaa  of  the  Hebrews, 

condolence  (xi.  10),  and  friends  go  to  the  A«iioTv^^modemJews,  aftick  p<T^nn  lilcplyto 

grave  to  weep  (31»  comp.  2  Sam.  xii.  16).  die,  huiubly  confesses  his  sins,  gives  alms, 

The  grief  at  tha  tomb  of  Laaarna  waa  iaiia>  and  pnla  up  piayma  in  order  lo  obtain  tlw 

ral : — Mary  wept,  tlie  attfTiiluTii  friends  wept,  divinprnprrr.    Tin' nirninir  h«' has  brenthed 

and  Jesus  himself  groaned  iu  spirit  and  waa  his  last,  a  friend  makes  a  slight  rent  in  his 

tmblad  (33).   Tha  wh<de  eaena  ia  as  emi-  gannent,  as  an  indioadon  UmA      ia  aw. 

noutly  oriental  as  it  ia  graphically  true.  ^nn-n       his  eyes  have  been  dosed,  they 

Going  to  the  grava*  and  weeping  there,  ia  put  him  into  a  ahnmd,  tarn  his  thiunb  into 

eommon  in  Parria  both  among  the  Bfiohufr—  Ua  band,  and  bind  it  widi  onaof  flieabiagi 

niedana  and   the  Christians.     The  great  of  ilie  tah-d  or  veil  for  tlie  head,  woni  in  the 

cemeteries  around  the  city  of  Oroomiah  are  synagogue,  and  worn  also  in  the  tonU).  Tbe 

thronged  on  some  festival  days,  and  more  hand  with  the  thumb  introverted,  represenH 

or  less  (MB  other  occasions,  and  present  alfect-  one  of  the  peciiliar  names  of  Ood.  The 

ing  scenes  not  less  in  the  thoughtless  levity  of  Vj^ily  is  thoroughly  washed;  sometimes  the 

the  ina.»s,  than  the  dolorous  lamentatiooa  of  head  ia  anointed.    When  placed  in  the  flof* 

the  few.    '1  have'  (Perkins's  Residence  in  fin,  tan  relations  of  the  deceased  walk  sewi 

Persia,  400)  *frequeutly  observed  a  circle  of  times  round  the  body,  ofT- rinrf  prayers  oo 

wotueu  Bitting  on  the  ground  around  a  grave,  behalf  of  his  soul.    Mourning  for  llie  detd 

in  a  cold  winter's  day,  and  wailing  most  pile-  ia  a  long  and  pmnfnl,  sometimes  alto  t 

ously  over  the  dost  of  a  dcymrfffl  friend.'  rli'^trf^vinp  rercninny.    The  food  of  rRonrn- 

In  Jer.  xri.  4  (comp.  xlvui.  ri — 3«),  we  ers  may  well  be  termed  *  bread  of  affliction.' 

leam  many  partieolars  rasperiing  iMuial:  —  They  eat  aitting  on  tlia  floor  withovt  ih««> 

It  was  accouuled  u  1  11  amity  to  die  a  grievous  Three  entire  days  are  devotf^d  to  f-onsttnt 

death,  —  not  to  be  lamented, — not  to  be  wailing.    Seven  dap  of  sorrow  ensue, 

buried,  but  to  lie  aa  dnng  npon  the  fiiea  of  Homtey  and  afeninf  fHenda  eome  to  pnff 

Uie  t  irtli ;  tlie  carca-*e,  meat  for  the  fowh  of  and  condole  witli  the  Irt  i  aYeil.    At  tl)c  t'ca 

heaven,  and  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  of  these  days,  the  latter  repair  to  the  aynar 

From  Oa  aama  plaaa  it  idso  appears  that  gogue,  light  lamps,  and  give  dma  in  ^ 

it  was  customary  to  carry  the  mourning  so  name  of  ^e  deceased.  Thirty  days,  howtnr, 

ftr,  that  the  mourners  cut  themselves  for  pass  before  mourners  are  allowed  to  sbata, 

fha  dead,  and  made  themselves  bald  for  use  the  bath,  or  resume  their  todinary 

them;  also  'ton  themselves  in  mourning,  ments.    In  order  to  keep alira  the  xoeaoij 

to  comlort  them  for  the  dead,*  and  '  gave  of  a  departed  friend,  some  resort  to  hi* 

them  the  cup  of  consolation  to  drink  for  tomb,  '  to  weep  there,'  and  to  pray,  and  fll^ 

their  father  or  their  mother'  (6,  7).   Tha  serve  an  annual  commemoration  of  tlie  dtj 

*  peat  and  sota  lamentation '  made  for  aevwi  of  hiadeceaaa.  Tha  dead  arabaiiedasiooo 
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BUT 


IS  die  aocossuy  i)reparatiuus  allow.  Every 
MM  is  tiikea  co  inter  tlxeui  with  dcceiie;  ; 
and  MpnlehiM  «ul  tombs  «m  hM  ia  gvnt 

respect. 

Dr.  Oliu  gives  au  in  roiint  of  two  fiim  ral 
pr<x  e-ssioDS  wlucll  lit.'  buw  ueiur  Alexandria. 
The  first  wa-s  tliat  of  a  little  child.  Tlii; 
bodj,  iu  this  iuaiance,  was  dcpoiiited  iu  a 
iMikii^  aiid  cftrried  upon  ihe  shottlder  bj 
a  man  -who  preceded  tbe  rest  of  the  cuu> 
piaay.    A  nuiab«r  oi  persons,  perhaps  » 
dasea  mut  and  women,  f<»llowed  in  ra£«r  « 
disortlerly  manner,  looking  abnnt  with  the 
Btxooai  unconcern,  but  chautiug  in  inuuiuful 
•tnins.   The  other  foneral  was  moeh  more 
nxunerottsly  atteiuleil.    The  hoAy,  whn-h  was 
tiuA  of  Ml  adoll  person*  was  carried  by  four 
wwen  upon  a  bier.  There  ww  no  eottn, 
none  being  now  uaed  in  burying  the  dead  in 
Egypt;  instead  of  which,  tbe  corpse  was 
dresaed  in  grave-clothes,  and  covered  with  a 
httfo  shswL    It  was  borne  witli  the  heed 
foremo«!{.  A  nninlKT  of  sliubby-luokiM?  men 
went  before  Uie  bitir  iu  u  surt  of  isUu4igiing 
fiDocMion,  ehin^g  as  they  advaneed.  It 
was  fallowed  by  a  lr\\x\  of  perhaps  iTventy  or 
thuty  women,  who  were  veiled  and  clothed 
inwliile.    Tlieirdreae  and  whole  appeeraaoe 
were  poor  and  mran,  leaving  one  to  conclude 
thai  the  profession  of  mourner,  to  which  ihej 
hehmgtd,  ia  not  Inerative.   They  sang  a 
dir^e  in  very  nielanchcdy  and  pitircing  touea, 
aod  their  attitudes  and  gesticulations  were 
tiioee  of  wtaemMit  and  overpowering  grie£ 
TLey  tore  their  loose  disordered  hair,  and 
smote  their  breast:s,  with  frantic  violence; 
•arefully  avoiding,  however,  the  infliction  of 
serious  injury,  by  staying  their  convulsive 
hand,^  brfnrc  they  quite  reu^-'i^  !  llie  Lt;ii<l  or 
bosom.    The  rtudiug  of  tiie  garujeuls  was 
done  with  similar  violence,  but  with  the 
same  h&rmloss  results.    A  number  of  them 
carried  in  their  hauds  blue  haudlcerchiefs  or 


stripes  of  cloth,  which  they  altemat«ly 
stretched  across  the  bhonlders  or  buck  of 
the  neck,  and  then  raised  with  both  hands 
hi^h  above  the  head,  jerking  thcui  with  much 
app.irent  violence,  though  the  worthksa  rags 
n  listed  their  efforts,  and  neaivad  no  damage, 
rhese  funeral  tmins  were  going  from  tlie 
mo8<|ue,  where  religious  ceremonies  had  been 
parinmed,  to  tha  oegneieiy  oalaide  of  the 
city. 

BURNISH£D,  found  in  Eaek.  i.  7,  is  ex- 
]dained  by  the  rendering  of  the  same  Hebrew 

worrl  (from  the  root  Knl  or  Crt,  Latin  cefer, 
denotiug  swift  motion),  namely  '  polished/ 
met  with  In  Dan.  x.  0. 

BUSHEL  (F.  boinsi-au  ;  "SLh.  bunfllujs),  ft 
measure  of  dry  goods,  representing  the  Latin 
word  modius,  which  again  may  have  repre- 
sented  the  Aramean  Stahf  equal,  according 
to  Josephus  (Antiq.  ii.  4.  to  an  Italian 
modius  ttud  a  half,  that  ib  nearly  two  pecks. 
The  aneients  were  accustomed  to  cover  their 
lampa  with  the  bushel,  wbi  M  tliey  wished  to 
do  any  thing  secretly.  In  the  original  it  ia 
not«  bat  Ui»  buabel,  of  which  our  Lord 
"pfnlis  ;  fis  we  say  'th  h<-i],'  denoting  the 
well-known  and  cusioiuary  article  of  fuzni- 
tore  (Matt  19). 

BUTTKn  ( (">.),  strietly  so  called,  was  un- 
known to  the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  origi- 
nal wofd  denotm  either  milk  or  eardled 
milk.  The  uihabitunts  of  Western  Asia 
have  now  no  idea  of  butter,  as  it  exists 
among  us,  in  a  solid  state.  What  they  call 
butter  is  a  fluid,  and  is  hence  compared  with 
flowing  streams.  We  thus  see  the  propriety 
of  Job's  words  — '  When  I  washed  my  steps 
with  butter'  —  dnmting  that  he  lived  in 
the  midst  of  affluence.    So  iu  Joe)  iiL  16, 

*  And  it  flhall  come  to  pass  In  that  day, 
Th«  mountalnn  shall  drop  do«'n  new  wide  { 
Axwtall  tbe  hiUa  iball  flow  with  milk; 
AndaU  the  liTen  of  Jadab  dMIflow  with  water.* 


CAB 


c. 


CiES 


CAB  (II.  ht'lloir).  i.roporly  a  bowl,  whirh 
became  a  Hebrew  measure  (2  Kings  vi.  2')) 
for  dry  goodl.  It  was  tbe  iHQth  part  of  a 
HooMur,  contain mg  in  siae  liO'^t>  Parisian 
rubie  inches,  and  of  weight  in  water  41,100 
rari-siajQ  grains. 

CABOL  (H.  a  vetimmt) — occurs  only 
twice  a<5  ti  proper  nnn)*^ :  ilie  lir--t  lime  it 
represients  a  town  iu  tiie  territory  of  Aahcr 
(Josh.  six.  37);  the  aeoond,  the  district  iu 
riidilee.  rnmprisinf»  twenty  cities,  which 
i>oiomon  gave  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  in 
aeknowladgmant  of  many  important  serriees 
( I  Kings  is.  18).  The  gift,  for  some  n  ison. 
did  not  aatisiy  Solomon,  on  which  account 
In  Aied  on  it  tha  name  of  Cabal.  This 


w :>nl,  Josepuus  ( whose  ii;ith<>i iiy,  howevor, 
in  etymology  is  not  great)  says,  *in  the 
lungtiage  of  the  Phcenicians,  denotes  what 
does  not  pleaaa*  (Antiq.  viii.  6. 8).  If  now, 
as  there  j<i  reason  to  believe,  the  Cabtd  of 
Joshua  lay  iu  the  district  given  by  Solomon 
to  Hiram;  and  if  we  may  trust  Joseph ua 
ns  to  the  Phcenicinn  import  of  the  term,  the 
lutter  monarch  took  the  name  uf  om-  towu 
(Cabal),  not  in  its  Hebrew,  but  its  Phoenician 
incaniniir,  uiid  u'uvc  it  drridingly  to  the  whole 
country;  as  if  he  had  said  —  'Cabul  you 
call  tliis  place,  and  Cabol  it  is ;  Cabal  (bad) 
be  the  desipnntinn  nf  my  hroilier's  present.* 
CiES  Ail,  the  name  of  a  very  anciaat 
patrieian  family  in  the  Roman  ttala.  This 
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family  w&s  <>i  tiie  Julia  Gens,  and  traced  its 
origin  to  the  tnythin  Iulu<>.  son  uf  Trojan 
finiBas,tlu'lt'goii(liiry  f(Miii«i<.  r  uf  ]Jinn«».  The 
term  Ccesar  is  Icuuwu  iu  historj.chielly  us  being 
Hbm  daiiamiiiBlioa  of  Caitu  Jnlina  C«Mur,  tbe 
celebrated  Roman  peneral,  di<  tiitor,  and  his- 
torian. From  lum  tlie  name  was  taken  by 
AugoAtna,  M  bttlay  <he  adopted  son  of  ibe 
dictator.  Fnun  AugiHtus  it  pnssrd  to  his 
•doptied  ton  Tiberius,  and  bence  to  tbe 
oth«r  mambm  of  ^«  Jnlian  family.  These 
were  all,  eitht-r  by  birth  ur  udoptidii,  C.i's;ir>^. 
With  Nero  that  fauilj  became  extinct.  But 
the  fMBie  hid  now  heeome  a  title  of  ditttnr- 
tiou,  and  was  intimately  connected  with  Uie 
imperial  throne.  lieuce  it  was  regarded  as 
a  part  of  the  title  borne  by  the  ruling  empe- 
iw;  till  U  Mine  to  have  a  distinetiTe  mean- 
ing, as  representiiif?  the  heir  pirsntnptive  to 
the  throne,  who  was  termed  Gaesar,  while  its 
actual  oeeniMnt  bon  the  hif^iett  of  aU  litlet« 

AagUStUS,  or  ^nrr^-d. 

It  ia  worthy  o(  notice,  as  contirroatory  of 
die  hiatorleal  eharaeter  of  die  New  Teata- 

tticnt,  that  thp  use  of  the  lenn  '  CKsar/  made 
bj  its  writers,  corresponds  with  that  which 
preTaila  in  idaseie  andioritiea.  Thtia  in 
Luke  ii.  1,  —  'Then.'  went  out  a  docrcp  from 
Ctf*iir  Jugu^MM  J '  so  in  iii.  1,  '  Tiberius 
Cmaar*  and  Aeta  si.  28, '  CkmUvM  Caaar.' 
An  analogous  usage  is  found  in  tbe  New 
Testament;  *  C»sar'  being  employed  as  in- 
dicating tlte  ruling  emperor,  or  tlie  imperial 
govcmnMOt  Thus  Paul  appealed '  to  Ciesar' 
( Art<?  XXV.  1 1  See  Luke  zxiii.  2.  John  xiz. 
12.  rhil.  iv. 

The  emperors  just  mentioned  ave  the  only 
Bambers  of  the  imperial  race  whose  names 
nrn  iband  in  the  New  Testament.  The  his- 
tor;,  however,  if  we  begin  with  the  birth  of 
our  Lord,  find  end  with  the  oaptnro  of  Jeni- 
salem,  comprises  the  following  princes :  — 
Angostoa  assunied  the  purple,  A.C.  27; 
Tiberius,  A.D.  U;  CiiliKula,  A. 11.  ;  Clau- 
dius, A.D.  41 ;  Nero,  A.D.  M  i  Oalba,  A.D. 
<I8;  Otho,  A.D.  01);  Vitelline,  AJ>.  60;  Vea- 
pa;*ian,  A.D.  70;  Titus,  A.D.  79.  We  thus 
aee,  that,  within  tbe  apace  of  a  century,  tliere 
were  not  fewer  than  ten  emperors,  giving  as 
average  of  tr:i  mmus  for  tbe  duration  of 
their  authority.  Of  thi?  hundred  years, 
however,  the  first  emperor  held  the  sceptre 
for  forOrHinft,  or  neariy  a  half  the  time, 
leaving  an  average  of  about  six  years  for  his 
nine  iuiuiediate  successors.  These  facts 
are  of  themaelfea  anfleient  to  abow,  thatdia 
imperial  government  at  Rome  was,  even  in 
ita  youth,  as  insecure  at  home,  as  in  tmdt 
it  was  despotic  abroad;  and  with  other 
fkcts,  some  of  which  will  appear  in  the 
course  of  this  article,  combine  t4>  prove  tliat 
*  die  eiviliaatlon  of  whieb  it  was  Uie  repreaen- 
tRtivr  nud  the  organ,  stood  on  only  a  very 
low  btage.  and  waa  deatitate  of  the  power 
to  eooftr  laiga  and  dnrabla  banaflta  on  tbe 
bighar  intaieaia  of  dia  boman  raee. 


Another  nud  a  very  dissimilar  kind  of 
influence  was  reqnired,  and  was  graciooalj 
voiK  iisnft  (l  to  mnn  in  the  I'irth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  look  pUee  towards  ihe  termi- 
nation of  the  third  quarter  of  the  n&gn  ot 
^27 — 'il).    The  ?pn<!on  wn"^  nxx- 
Bpieiuui)  for  the  publication  of  a  new  order 
of  bi|^  apfa4tual  tradi,  wfaidi,  in  ita  final 
results,  should  make  eadi  individual  a  law 
to  himself,  and  establish  the  divine  lungdoin 
of  juBtioa  and  1o«a  tluooghoot  die  eartfe. 
The  nehievenients  of  Anpu>ius,  having:  con- 
centrated all  power  in  his  own  hands,  eatab- 
llabed  a  nniverea]  monarchy,  and  widi  it  n 
universal  peaee;  by  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  world  were  united  together  under  the 
cementing  agency  of  a  common  centre,  and 
the  predomihating  influence  of  one  resistless 
will,  whose  behests  were  felt  no  less  in  the 
remoter  extremities  llian  in  the  heart  itselfl 
Hence  were  removed  social  and  national 
barriers  whieh  might  have  hindered  or  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  the  gospel.  The 
tide  whidi  Pan!  bora  of  a  Boman  eitiien 
was  a  univcrpal  passport,  nnd,  to  no  small 
extent,  a  protection  Arom  it^jury  and  vio- 
lenea.  Furnished  widi  eneb  an  aid,  die 
apostle  could  travel  where -  v-  r  he  chose; 
and  the  general  aiqpernsiou  exercised  by  the 
Boman  law  Ibr  tbe  prsaervadon  of  order  and 
good  government,  gfoaranteed  other  mission- 
aries of  the  gospel  such  a  degree  of  aMietj 
as  enabled  them  to  ftilQl  tlie  dntiea  of  their 
great  undertaking;  ~  frtifle  the  interronrse 
which,  in  such  a  government  as  that  of 
ituperial  Rome,  went  on  constantly  from 
the  centre  to  the  cirenmlievenee,  and  hrnca 
back  again  to  the  centre,  caused  a  con- 
tinual and  comparatively  speedy  radiauoa 
of  light  and  transmission  of  thought,  which 
csvr  rnrrenry  to  the  facts,  doctrine*;,  and 
sympathies  pat  fi>rdi  bj  the  gospel,  and 
aoon  eanaed  it  to  be  tba  great  leav«ntag 
power  of  tlie  entire  %v  rM.       f  >re.  however, 
it  rould  exert  its  own  pure  ioHuence  on  bo- 
man hearts,  ft  waa,  in  die  nature  of  the  eaae, 
compelled  to  take  up  ita  abode  therein  ;  on 
doing  which  it  became  mingled  with  elc- 
menta  of  a  baser  natnre.  The  kingdom  of 
Christ  must  first  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  kingtlom  of  the  world,  ere  it  could  pro- 
duce that  entire  change  on  the  latter,  whid) 
was  and  alfll  ia  ita  great  work.   A  brief 
Rk«t«'h  may  aid  the  render  in  forming  an 
idea  of  the  chr.ractcr  of  Cssai's  kingdom 
daring  the  times  of  the  NewTaatuneni,  and 
so  "pr\-e  to  show  him  what  grotmds  there 
an*  for  gratitmlo,  tliat  *  the  Prince  of  peace,* 
and  *  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,*  wai^  ^<entol 
til-  ht-nvonly  Father  to  enlighten  the  dark, 
strengthen  the  feeble,  and  succour  the  die- 
treeeed. 

Tlie  (■s>entii\l  rirc  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment was,  that  force  waa  its  basia  and  iu 
atrength.  By  mlHtaiy  pvowna  and  altOl  ilid 
Angostita  aequtra  and  retain  bla  aiwpiie 
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Th"  vas  a  radical  defect,  the  consequences  of 
vUch  tliat  emperor  mitigated,  but  could  by 
no  means  correct.  Heuce  deHpotism,  more  or 
less  mild,  according  to  the  dispo^tition  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  was  inevitable.    In  the 
hands  of  Amjustus,  who,  from  having  been 
sanguinary,  b«came  mild,  tliis  tuirestrained 
wielding  of  force  was  deprived  of  its  worst 
features.    But  a  moderation  that  dei>tiUile<I 
on  the  life,  the  character,  or  the  will  of  an 
individual,  had  no  guarantees  of  permanence. 
The  mild  despotism  of  this  year  might  be 
eluAged  the  next  into  tlie  most  rutldess 
granny.    In  such  a  state,  liberty  was  with- 
out aaieguards,  and  human  progress  stood 
exposed  to  all  the  caprices  of  tlie  most  tioklo 
destiny.     This  uncertainty  was  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  second  emperor  of  *  royal 
Cesar's  line.'     Augui>tus  having  departed 
tliis  life,  not  without  suspicion  that  his  end 
was  hastened  by  his  Empress  Livia,  after  a 
reign  in  which,  to  adopt  his  own  allusion,  *he 
had  played  his  part  well ; '  he  was  succeeded 
by  Tiberius,  who  began  his  royal  career  by 
the  murder  of  his  feared  rival,  Agrippa ; 
and  soon  entered  on  the  dark,  crooke<1,  and 
sanguinary  policy  which  marks  the  jealousy, 
distrust,  aud  terrors  of  a  cousrious  tyrant. 
Men  of  superior  ability  were  watched,  cir- 
romvented,  imprisoned,  and  destroyed.  The 
lav  of  high  treason  wiis  made  efBcucions  for 
the  purposes  of  tyranny.    An  organised  sys- 
tem of  spies  destroyed  tlie  comfort  aud  peace, 
together  with  the  security  of  domestic  life.  The 
best  blood  of  Rome  was  shed  to  satisfy  the  in- 
satiable fears  of  tlie  emperor's  cowardly  soul. 
The  liberties  of  the  state  were  stripped  of 
their  remaining  forms,  and  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  a  bad  and  capricious  man.    A  tyrant  in 
politics,  Tiberius  was  a  most  degrmled  Syba- 
rite in  morals.    Sejonus,  who  lowered  him- 
self from  the  dignity  of  a  prime  mini.stcr,  to 
be  a  pander  to  the  eiuperor's  guilty  pleasures, 
in  the  hope  of  beiup  rewarded  by  the  succes- 
sion to  the  tlirone,  was  first  cajoled,  aud 
tlien  destroyed,  by  his  degratlcd  master,  who, 
though  wallowing  in  worse  than  bestial  sen- 
sualities in  Capres,  was  still  listened  tu  with 
implicit   aud   reaily  obedience   at  Home. 
Amidst  the  groves  and  grotto'-^  of  that  lovely 
island, this  monster  of  his  species  had  sought, 
for  his  disgusting  and  cucrv  atiiig  pleasures, 
that  freedom  from  interruption  which  he 
Tainly  desired  in  the  capital.    Not  that  he 
affected  secrecy.    He  8ei'iii>  lo  have  held  that 
some  degree  of  publicity  wus  necessary  to  give 
to  rice  its  highest  zest ;  for  the  chosen  place 
of  his  retirement  was  desecrated  by  tlie  open 
rcvellinga  of  the  wood  nymphs  anti  satyrs, 
in  whose  forms  the  companions  and  partici- 
pators of  his  foul  orgies  were  uttircl.  He 
died  miserably,  and  his  corpse  wa.s  loaded 
with  insults.    Not  unHt  was  he  in  his  per- 
son to  be  the  head  of  a  government  whose 
essence  was  force ;  for  he  was  toll,  robust, 
broad-shouldered,  and  so  strong  in  his 


muscles,  tliat  a  fillip  of  his  was  enough  to 
inflict  a  severe  wound  on  a  boy's  scalp. 

Tiberius  was  followed  by  Caligula,  wlioso 
life  he  had  tlireatened  three  times,  and  whom 
he   chose   for  his  Hiu;cessnr,  because  ho 
believed  tliat  *  Cains  would  prove  a  »er- 
pent  to  swallow  Rome,  and  a  Phaeton  to  set 
the  world  on  fire.'    Beinuning  his  career 
will]  a  speciousness  which  was  dictated  by 
prudence,  and  sustained  by  duplicity,  Cali- 
gula ere  long  broke  out  into  such  wild  acts, 
as  to  justify  the  suspicion  of  insanity.  His 
tyranny  was  no  less  wanton  than  ruthless. 
When  it  suited  his  purpose,  the  senate  sup- 
plied victims  to  his  madness,  who,  however, 
were  less  unforttmate  than  such  of  the  mem- 
bers of  iliat  once  venerable  body  as  he  com- 
pelled to  run  as  footmen  beside  his  churioL 
With  a  rare  refinement  of  cruelty,  his  ban- 
quets were  made  thrillingly  exciting,  by  the 
torture  and  decapitation  of  persons  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure,    Cliildreu  at  play, 
a  delight  to  all  the  world,  were  to  him 
an  intolerable  offence.    Woe  to  such  as  in 
their  eager  thoughtless  merriment  crossed 
his  path !    The  monster  fell  on  tliem,  and 
tore  out  their  eyes.    Wives  he  found  in  his 
own  sisters;  and  in  honour  of  one  of  them, 
Drusilla,  when  death  had  put  an  end  to  the 
incestuous  bond,  he  erected  a  temple,  thus 
making  a  divinity  of  a  woman  who  had  de- 
graded herself  far  below  ordinary  mortal 
vice.    He  shut  up  the  public  granaries,  in 
order  to  produce  famine,  affording  a  terrible 
comment  on  tlie  wish  he  expressed,  tl.at  his 
reign  might  be  signalised  by  dearth,  pesti- 
lence, and  earthquakes.    How  blood-thirsty 
must  have  been  tlie  soul  of  tlie  mpn  who 
could  utter  the  atrocious  words  —  •  Would 
that  the  people  had  but  one  neck,  that  I 
might  behead  them  at  a  blow  ! '  Vengeance 
soon  came  upon  him.    He  fell  pierced  with 
thirty  wounds,  given  by  tlie  hands  of  assas- 
sins. A  chest  of  poisons,  found  in  his  closet, 
betrayed  his  fears  and  his  resource ;  and 
many  rejoiced  in  his  removal,  when  two  lists 
of  names,  bearing  tlie  expressive  titles,  '  the 
bword  '  and  '  the  dagger,'  came  to  light,  and 
made  known  who  were  intended  to  be  his 
next  victims.    He  despised  Homer,  Virgil, 
Livy,  and  was  accomplished  in  dancing, 
fencing,' and  driving  chariots.    He  was  un- 
worthy to  bear  tlie  name  of  man,  and  paraded 
the  streets  in  the  garb  of  the  divinities 
Jupiter  and  Venus.    He  scoffed  at  the  gods, 
aud  trembled  at  a  clap  of  tliunder.  He 
wtt-H  a  terror  to  his  subjects,  at  the  time  that 
he  was  haunted  by  tlie  monstrous  creations 
of  his  own  troubled  and  bewildered  brain. 

Claudius,  the  next  occupant  of  the  impe- 
rial throne,  owed  his  elevation  in  part  to 
fear.  Being  near  when  his  nephew  Cali- 
gida  was  assassinated,  he  tried  to  conceal 
himself,  but  was  discovered  by  a  soldier, 
who,  instead  of  dispatching  him,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  sainted  him  emperor.    The  ex- 
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ample  prevailed;  and,  after  sntnc  dclars  ou 
the  part  of  the  senate,  a  new  guveruor  was 
given  to  tlie  wafld,bytli«ohoiee  of  a  ioldieiy 
and  the  climiniirs  of  a  populace.    Whut  iu- 
fatuatioi),  timi  euuld  hestowa  sceptre  on  one 
whose  personal  recoaimendatioiM  were  turn* 
med  up  in  a  certiuu  easy  good  nature,  htit 
whose  intellect  was  so  dull  and  mean,  that 
he  was  the  bttttorpffMtiMl  jokes  in  CaligulA't 
court!    Yet  even  raer«  passive     ru)  imtiire 
maj  make  a  throne  useful,  tf  under  proper 
gnidanoe;  and  the  eommeneement  of  the 
rcipti  of  Claiulius  gave  promise  of  the  roni- 
ing  of  better  days.   Lawa  were  amended. 
Spies  were  dieoottreged.  Proscription  lists 
were  «lestroycd.    Public  works  yrero  wisely 
undertaken,  and  vigozoualj  acoomplished. 
The  supplies  of  oom  Bssdnl  Ibr  w  feod 
of  the  people  were  procured  with  care,  and 
dispensed  with  prudence.   But  a  passive 
character  bends  before  evil  as  well  as  good 
inHuenecs.    TLe  reins  of  f,'ovemment  soon 
fell  from  the  feeble  bands  of  Clauilius,  into 
those  of  insolent  and  infamous  favourites  — 
naen  who,  having  been  slaves,  wm  raised, 
for  tlifir  despicable  subserviency,  to  tlie 
liigheet  offices  of  the  state,  only  to  become 
despots  silks  over  tbs  soveraign  sad  his 
subjects.    Ai'i'>n}»  these  freedmen  were  — 
Narcissus,  who  in  his  familiar  letters  boast- 
ed that  hs  was  'lord  of  Ms  lord;*  PsUss^ 
who  tilled  the  cbnir  of  justice;  and  FelixJ 
who  eommanded  the  legions  in  Judea.  It 
was  dks  policy  of  Uiese  msit  to  esU  in  His 
aid  of  intriguing  an<1  ambitious  women ;  and 
the  doting  emperor,  encotu-aged  to  stupify  his 
mean  faculties  with  gluttony  and  drunken- 
ness, surrendered  his  duties  and  his  honour 
to  tlie  keepinjf  of  his  ministers  and  hi.s  wives. 
To  a  marriage,  into  which  be  was  pernuaded 
with  his  niece  A^'rippina,  was  owing  the 
influence  wlti-'h  led  him  to  adopt  his  wife's 
■on  Neru,  aud  thus  to  become  the  means  of 
giving  to  Iho  world  a  governor  whose  nams 
is  the  type  of  the  ln-hr-.<;t  rvr:-A}  ntrocity. 
Agrippina  having  ci^oied  Claudius  into  the 
adoption  of  Nno,  mads  wsj  Ibr  her  son's 
accession,  by  removing  the  drivelling  old 
man  through  the  aid  of  a  poisoned  muah- 


In  his  Tclgn  an  event  took  place,  which 
causes  him  to  be  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testauent:*^'  Olssdins  had  commanded  all 
JswB  to  depart  from  Rome '  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
This  record  having  reference  tn  the  Jewish 
Christians,  Aquila  and  his  wife,  show;;  that 
diadplesof  Jesus  wavsat  the  first  confoumlt-d 
with  adherents  to  the  Mosaic  law.  Tho 
same  mistake  was  obviously  made  by  the 
Boman  biographer  SaetoDins,  who^  hi  his 
life  of  Claudius,  mentions  essnsUy,  among 
other  deeds  of  that  emperor,  that '  he  ex- 
psUsd  from  Bono  die  Jews  who  were  eontitiu- 
ally  making  disttirbances  nndtr  the  impnlec 
of  ChresU'  Brief  though  this  record  be,  it 
is  hi^y  iaipoctsiil.   Its  brevity  diseovers 


ihnt  coulcirptnous  feeling  towards  Jews  and 
Chii!*tinus,  which  caused  heathen  contempo- 
raries to  pass  with  n  bare  allu^iun,  or  a  few 
wonls,  the  esrly  days  of  t!ie  religion  of 
Jesiis.  Contempt  rebtrained,  but  could  not 
aliogetbsr  sUenre.  their  toognes.  Mean- 
while B  power  mijrhtier  than  that  of  proud 
Home  -was  growing  up  in  the  very  heart  of 
soeielj,  whieh,  in  the  eonrse  of  time,  was 
tn  be  thf>  f<onrce  of  new  and  undyin;^  life. 
The  poor  weak  Claudius  did  indeed,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  idle  sovereignty,  cast  ent 
fr^ni  bi^  cnpital  the  depositarif^  of  that 
young  but  immortal  birth.  He  had,  how- 
ever, no  power  over  its  existence,  and  eoofld 
prevHil  ftjjaiust  it  f>nly  so  far  iis  seinuil  piKxl 
to  a  higher  will.  How  little  the  emptror 
took  a  Just  and  reasonable  step  in  bsnishing 
the  Christians,  and  how  far  the  historian 
acted  in  his  brief  record  a  worthy  part,  may 
be  learnt  from  the  circumstance,  diat  ncitlter 
of  them  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
ihf  exact  facts,  else  Christians  would  not 
liuve  been  confounded  witli  .T<'M-,  — the 
name  of  our  Lord  would  not  have  lu « n  mis* 
f^pelt,  nor  his  hiflnsnee  so  grossly  miareprs* 
sen  ted. 

Nero  dlsgrseed  a  throne  to  whieh  be  was 

bronr'l.r  by  cnjolinp  and  decfpfii  n.    ITi>  fii>t 
act  was  the  poisoning  of  his  half-brotiier 
Oermsniens,  in  whieh  h«  showed  himsrlf  to 
be  already  un  iidept  at  puile,  dujdioity,  1 
baseness.    Foreign  wars,  carried  on  viidi 
viried  sneeesfl,  demsnded  the  energies  ef 
those  who  had  the  offices  of  govcnmicnt  in 
their  hands,  yet  left  time  and  .space  for  mwc 
administrative  improvements  in  the  c«rty 
part  of  Nero's  reign.   But  tlie  innate  wi-  keJ- 
ness  of  his  nature  could  not  be  long  i»- 
fetxaiued.     Even  tite  list  of  his  privsis 
atrocities  is  too  long  to  find  a  plaee  in  tbii 
sketch.    One  or  two  instances  must  '•nfBc*'. 
His    tutor,  the  well-known  philos-orher, 
8snee«»  having  tani^t  him  the  srt  '>f  ad"- 
Ifttion  when  neederi  for  the  pnnepy  ric  of  hi* 
predecessor,  and  degraded  himself  into  a 
minister  of  his  depravity,  ftll  a  victim  to 
suspicions,  which,  whether  gTonnrllc«s  *>r 
Otherwise,  betray  the  emperor's  moral  de gr*- 
dation.    His  modier,  Agrippina,  first  b«* 
came  his  wife,  and  thcTi  his  victim  Is 
order  to  compass  her  death,  he  had  ii  vessel 
constructed  which  would,  at  the  riglit  'i"*** 
fall  asunder,  and  consign  to  the  waves  tlit)«e 
whose  lives  were  devoted  to  desUructioP* 
On  board  tlit.s  yacht,  his  mother  sod 
was  inanced  to  embark,  in  ordor  to  acce^ 
an  invitation  to  a  banquet  piveii 
Nero.   The  bark  performed  its  part;  W 
Agrippina  conld  swim.    She  was  ^^^^ 
from  drown  ii  ;/.  but  not  from  her  son 
husband.    What  was  to  be  done?  *■* 
emperor  was  alarmed  at  her  escape.  *^ 
the  soldiers  be  tnir.ted?*  asked  the  pbllo 
sopher  Scne< «.     *  Not  apaiust  a  cl^J*^ 
Germsnietts*  waa  the  reply.  Bnt  • 
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rotirt  j'<  nev^r  wanting  in  vile  men.  A  froful- 
meui  uii<li;rtook  and  fulfilled  the  bloody  tmk. 
All  till)  evil  of  this  madmailfs  soul  seema 
h  ave  been  put  forth  in  the  rage  with  which 
he  fell  apoa  Uie  Chrutiaos.  The  suspioiou 
haiwimg  USUn  oa  N«io,  of  hming  lettfao  city 
on  Grc,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
tha  comUgration,  he  adopted  the  Hhamdete 
dvrieo  of  Arowittg  A*  erinw  tnd  the  «tt«ii' 
danc  odium  du  the  followers  of  Clirist,  wbo 
•Mmtlingiy  were  treated  by  him  and  bj  the 
Bootan  poptilMso  in  tbo  mast  Imital  snd 
ruthless  manner.  8ome,baving  been  dressed 
in  skins  of  beasts,  were  worried  to  death  by 
do^.  Others  were  first  covered  with  pitch, 
sund  then  set  on  iilo;  while  the  inlmiiiaD 
cause  of  their  tnimerited  sufTtrinps  pnr- 
fcued  his  pieasures  iii  thediguitied  chiiritct^r 
o#  «  dMriolMTt  in  the  Usui  gsmes  of  tlie 
circus. 

To  this  outrage  on  humanity  we  owe  s 
Toiy  importsnt  testimony;  for  ilte  historian 

Tftcitn?,  in  recording  these  thin>r?,  {!;ivps  s 
brief  outline  of  the  origin  of  Ciiristiamtj ; 
•aeffibinff  it  to  Christ,  wbo,  h«  ssya,  was  exe- 
cuted in  tJie  reifcn  of  Tiberins,  hy  the  orders 
of  Pontius  Pilaie*  the  procorator  or  sub- 
governor  of  Jodca.   He  atUa  that,  though 
repressed  by  the  death  of  its  leader,  '  this 
pestilent  saperstitiou  bturst  forth  and  spread 
Twt  onlf  oter  Jndea  wheie  it  took  its  rise, 
but  to  the  city  of  Rome  itself.'    And  evi- 
dent it  is.  that  at  the  eariv  period  to  which 
this  record  refers  (A.l>.  04),  the  Christians 
in  Rome  were  a  nnmerons,  well'known,  and 
iTifluvulia]  body;  othenvi-e  NVrr*  wfiiM  Tint 
liAW  svuglit  in  theui  a  part)  to  lieur  the 
cotiseqnaneas  of  his  own  guilt.    The  tenor 
■  if  the  narrative  of  Tacitus  makes  it  dear, 
that  the  Christians  were  feared  us  well  as 
dialikied,  and  thna  sappUes  anodier  proof, 
tliat  their  utmibers  wero  con  side  ruble  ;  for 
Uoiac  woold  not  have  entertained  any  strong 
faelinga  iriiatefw  towards  a  handfiil  of  in- 
rignificant  men. 

The  Bomans,  however,  were  uut  degraded 
enongh  to  endure  permanently  erimes  so 
ht  inuits  and  multiplied  as  those  of  Nero. 
The  standard  of  revolt  was  raised.  The 
perils  of  rebellion  were  augmented  by  a 
dearili.  The  monster  was  slanned,  Imt  not 
subdued.  His  brutish  nature  dreamt  ouly 
of  such  schemes  as  poisoniug  U^e  seuule, 
settifif  fire  to  the  oi^,  and  turning  wild 
beast-s  loo?c  on  the  people.  At  length  the 
Hfeamte,  taking  the  matter  into  their  uwii 
haads,  declared  him  a  public  enemy ;  and 
decreed,  that,  having  beei<.  lashed  to  death, 
he  shottld  be  hurled  tnm  the  larpeian  rock. 
This  was  die  signal  fw  anniversal  desertion. 
Sn-h  ^vas  the  solitude  in  whicli  he  was  left, 
that  he  ccMpplained  be  oould  find  no  friendly 
band  lo  relieve  him  of  tfaeinttdeiaUebiudai 
of  existence.  Yet  hi-  ft  ar  ,  urcred  liim  to 
flee.  Uis  flight  was  attended  by  alarms, 
vfckli  took  Aeir  tenor  froni  his  own  guilty 


boul  VThUc  hnrrying  fttU  of  dread,  he  was 
ov>  rtiiiccn  by  a  thimder-stoim.  The  earth 
also  quaked  benaath  his  Ibet.  Thb  eom- 
p!»'tr(!  his  terror.  He  struck  into  a  bye- 
paiU,  hid  himself  in  a  sand-pit,  and  thence 
at  length  erept  nndeifroond  to  a  ooantrf 
house  of  his  freedin  ifi  I'huon.  Here,  after 
dallying  with  death,  he  was  at  length  biotight 
to  an  extwmity  by  tho  arrival  of  his  assa*- 
hins;  when,  taking  courage  from  despair, 
and  the  £ear  of  public  exposure,  he  stabbed 
hinuelf  widi  the  aid  of  an  attendant,  and 
presented  to  his  pursuers  their  emperor  in 
the  agonies  of  a  violent  death.  So  perished 
the  last  of  the  Cesars ;  leaving  a  terrific 
exemplibcation  of  the  words  of  '  the  great 
Teacher,'  —  'AH  thev  that  tokf  t(i»»  ^word 
shall  periah  with  the  sword'  (Muu.  xxw.  '>2), 

Gatba,  proconsul  of  Spain,  of  a  noble  fa- 
mily, who  had  begtm  a  revolt  shortly  before 
Nero's  death,  was  called  to  govern  by  the 
anny,  who  had  now  gained  an  inreeistiblo 
power  in  the  disposal  of  the  imperial  scep- 
tre. His  reign  was  no  less  troubled  than 
brioC  bivoaSed  wifli  the  purple  by  force, 
force  he  employed  to  sustain  his  position  ; 
unsenqpukmsly  putting  out  of  his  way,  even 
wilhoQt  the  fimnalitios  of  trial,  eminent  per* 
sons  who  were  hostile  to  his  pretensions, 
and  murdering  ilwnssiids  of  soldiers  whom 
in  his  opinion  he  had  reason  to  fear. 

Otho,  a  companion  of  Nero's  revels,  ap- 
peared to  contest  with  him  the  throne  of  tlio 
world,  when  Ooiba,  having  reigned  seven 
months,  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  address 
the  rebellious  troops  whoin  h\s  competitor 
ha4l  jjjjirched  into  the  furuni.  Nu  buuner 
had  Oiho  cleared  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
the  death  of  Galba,  than  lie  learned  tliiit  the 
Germau  legions  had  proclaimed  Vitellius. 
Ho  hastened  to  meet  his  rival ;  bnt,  finding 
his  jirnspf  fts  dark,  bf  trnninated  his  daj's 
with  H  poigitard,  expresstiy  provided  for  such 
an  emergency. 

VtteUius  betrayed  his  ( lu  i  t  T  by  words 
dropped  on  the  field  where  Otho  had  suflered 
«  defeat  '  Sweet  is  the  odonr  of  a  dead 
enemy,  but  sweeter  the  odour  of  a  dead  citi- 
zen.' Taking  Nero  for  his  model,  be  proved 
a  faithful  imitator.  He  poisoned  senstora, 
mordered  children  of  his  own,  mA  starved 
his  mother  to  death.  His  companions  and  his 
miuiitters  he  fuuud  iu  pluyerb  and  charioteers. 
Qlnttony  was  Ilis  pleasiue  and  puanit.  Bis 
carppf  was  short.  Vpopasian  ranic  forward 
to  till  the  empire  of  so  bestial  a  msHtcr. 
Having  been  drivon  bjhis  ftars  to  oonoeal 
himself  in  a  sort  of  kennel,  he  was  dracfped 
out  by  a  holler,  and  exposed  to  the  public 
gaie.  His  head  fell  on  his  bosom,  to  avoid 
the  derision  and  contempt  tbnt  limke  forth 
against  him  on  all  sides.  This  miserable 
reftige  was  denied  him;  for  a  swotd  waa 

plueed  tmder  his  chin,  and  he  "w  ronipelled 
to  behold  as  well  as  hear  tlie  taunts  and  xe> 
vilings  of  his  foes.  Covered  with  ndra  and 
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abiMC,  he  WHS  dragged  to  a  chosen  spo^ 
aud  beaten  to  death  bjr  tlie  multitude. 

His  suceesflOT  was  FejpaaioM,  who  had 
gained  rpnown  and  influence  by  his  conduct 
in  the  war  waged  by  (he  Horn  an »  against  the 
Jffwi,  which  Nero  had  b<  and  wUdi 
Vf'-pasian's  son,  Tttni.  brought  to  a  tennl- 
natiun.  A  new  era  dawned  on  Home,  at  the 
■eiwnioii  of  the  FlftTini  ftunOy,  in  the  per- 
son  of  Vespasian.  He  grocpd  the  first  days 
of  his  reigu  by  an  act  of  amnesty,  which 
wwnprlttd  all,  except  the  moat  atroeiooa 
sateUitrs  of  the  prfrinn"?  tyranny.  The 
aenate,  from  whom  he  received  his  power, 
Iw  wiaoly  reftormad.    Evan  aonapintora 

found  cleineuey  at  his  baiuU ;  being  ba- 
niahad,  instead  of  execated.  Uis  general 
gorammant  wia  mild  and  lolaraiit  Tat  waa 
ha  under  the  sway  of  his  mistress  Cenis, 
whose  favour,  obtained  by  bribes  and  adula* 
tion,  opened  the  way  to  the  liighest  religions 
ia  well  aa  aivll  oOcaa. 

Vespasian  was  prosecuting  the  war  in 
Judea,  when  he  judged  it  desirable  to  has- 
ten to  Boma,  with  a  view  to  gain  the  impa> 
rial  crown.  TitiH,  thin  left  by  his  fatlier  to 
finish  the  war,  pushed  the  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lam  with  all  tha  akiUt  enargy,  aad  datermf* 
nutinii.  lie  conld  command.  The  r«"!istanre 
waa  moat  determined.  But  the  doomed  ciqr 
fall.  Ita  atraata  ran  widi  blood.  Thoaa  of 
its  citizens  whom  faction  spared,  rii  1  the 
siege  had  left  alive,  perished  banaath  tlte  iio- 
man  aword.  or  pined  away  in  hopalaaa  eap> 
tivity.  Never,  iu  tJie  bloody  records  of  war, 
was  there  presented  to  the  world  a  more 
biting  satire  on  what  is  denominated  ftory, 
and  never  was  them  inflicted  a  mofa  taniUa 
poniahmani  on  a  guilty  nation. 

*V««gaaDoet  thriary  wtngtlMlrrMafBnaadi 
Tbythfrsty  podard  NodiV  with  fnftat  blood. 
Sou«>d  at  thy  call,  and  paaChif  stfll  fbr  ganc^ 
The  bird  of  wat,  the  LaAlan  eagle,  came. 

Then  JiKlah  ra>;<-il,  by  ruffian  illseord  lixl, 
Drunk  with  thu-  sU';imy  cania^-e  »f  tho  (Kwl ; 
If'  ■-  iw  his  »oi>f«  hy  iluhious  sl.iuphter  f.ill, 
Aii'l  war  without,  and  death  witbio,  the  wall. 
Wide. wasting  ri.t^ue,  )^unt  Famine,  mad  Despair, 
And  dlro  Dc^te,  tuid  rl.nnoniuH  Strife,  wore  there; 
I,0Te,  strong  as  Dcatti,  refalnM  his  inljrht  no  more, 
And  the  pale  parent  drank  tier  eiiildretr<>  gurt*. 
Yet  they,  who  wont  to  roam  tlie  en.sangiiitied  plaiOf 
Aod  spurn  with  full  delight  their  kin<tred  HlaUlr— 
E'en  tAey,  when,  high  &lx>Te  Uie  dustv  figlit, 
Tbdr  burning  Temple  row  in  lurid  light. 
To  tbalf  loved  altars  paid  a  paitfQf  groaot 
A&4  fa  ttatr  aounOT^a  woaa  foi|ofc  tbair  own. 

As,  *mid  the  eedar  courts  and  gat«s  of  gold, 
Ttie  trampled  ranks  in  miry  carnage  roll'd. 

To  MVP  tlii'ir  Tciiijih'  ••very  han<l  eH.say'd, 
And  with  culd  fmirers  el.'v.Hp  d  the  feeble  hiado; 
J  liTi aixh  their  t  ir;i  \  .  :n~  re\irin(f  fury  ran. 
And  Life's  lonjj  ajjtji  r  ».iiui'd  the  dying  luan. 

Bnt  bearier  far  the  fett«r'd  captive'n  doom  !  — 
To  glut  with  nixhs  the  Iron  ear  of  Koine; 
To  awcll,  ^low  pacing  by  the  e,ir'.H  tJiU  aid% 
The  stole  tjrraot'fl  philosophic  pride; 
To  flesh  the  lion's  ravenous  Jaws,  or  feel 
The  ^poiUfa  tuj  of  the  foocor's  steel ; 
Or  pant,  dsep  plunged  beneath  (ba  Mltrr  ndne^ 
Var  thaUgbtgilaigf  balaj  Mtatttaa* 


Ah  ]  fruitful  uow  no  more,  —  ao  empty 
Bbe  moum'd  hor  sons  enslaved,  her  gloriea 
In  ber  wide  streets  the  loaetv  ravea  bred, 
TbarabaritTd  fbe  wotf,  aad  «ra  hfmmM* 

It  was  on  a  Sabbmh-day  (A.D.  70)  that 
Jaraaalam  snrrendarad.  Above  a  million  off 
sonls  are  said  to  h-.we  pprisbeJ  in  tlic  siepe. 
The  captives  wer«  ninety-seven  thottsand. 
Their  laatJawiah  kiaf — Agrippa  II.  —  had 
Rtrpngth  or  insensibility  eiir  ir  h  to  surTi\-e 
the  ruin  of  his  coimtiy.  iie,  and  his  sister 
Banniee,  went  to  Boma.    ^ih  tfia  1«twr 

Titus  became  enainotired,  but  sacrifioed  hi» 
affection  to  the  popular  feeling,  which  waa 
advaraa  to  hia  union  wiUi  tfuit  baaatUtt 
but  abandoned  Jewess.  Vespasian,  having 
reigned  for  a  period  of  nine  years  after  the 
lUI  of  Jemsalem,  at  length  died  a  natural 
death  in  his  seventieth  year.  The  general 
excellence  of  his  character,  and  the  justice 
and  mildness  of  his  adinimslratiou,  procured 
fog  him  vAiat  for  a  Roman  emperor  was  the 
extraordinaiy  good  Ihmuie  that  wo  hava  jnat 
recorded. 

7Vw  did  not  ascend  the  throna  tiU  aoma 

year-;  after  Jpnisakm  lay  in  ruins.  We  have 
thereiore  to  spealc  of  him  merely  aa  the  con- 
qnaror  of  Jadinu  That  ha  waa,  fcr  Ua  daf  , 
ft  wise  and  Tii'Tcifdl  prince,  i«  not  denieiL 
It  is  not  less  true,  that  he  i»ullied  his  victo- 
riaa  In  Syria  by  daada  whidi  would  now  at 

least  meet  with  severe  condoninati"n.  Tha 
capture  of  the  Jewish  metrojpolis  waa  likely 
to  ba  Mloirad  tiy  an  indiaeiintlaato  naaaaav. 
Titos  so  far  interposed  his  authority  as  to 
forbid  any  to  be  slain,  but  such  as  were  foimd 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Yet  were  hia  sol* 
dian  allowed  to  butcher,  not  only  theaa»  bM 
tb*"  rtcred  and  the  infinn.  Those  who  wes*". 
iu  tiif  vigour  of  iile,  the  young,  the  tail,  liie 
baanlilhl,  wara  raaerved  to  grace  dia  Tleta/t 
triumph.  Others,  being  under  seventeen 
years  of  age,  were  sent  to  labour  as  slaves 
in  the  Egyptian  minea.  A  groat  number 
were  also  sent  into  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, to  serve  for  the  amnsement  of  the  citi- 
aena  in  Ilia  amphitbaatvaa,  and  to  loaa  tliair 

Hve«i  ill  phidiutorial  combat**,  or  in  fi^'htii;^^ 
with  wild  beasts.  A  general  inapaMiou  and 
anrrey  of  dta  a^»tivaa  took  placa  at  ifaa  aonn' 
mand  of  Titus,  which  occupied  fto  long,  and 
waa  so  ill  conducted,  that  during  it  eleven 
Aonaaad  panons  p^riahad  for  want  of  Ibod. 
From  Jerusalem  Titus  proceeded  with  his 
plimder,  and  hordes  of  ci4)tive  Israelites,  to 
Ciesarea  Palestinss.  Thence,  after  a  time, 
he  repaired  to  Cesarea  Philippi,  where,  says 
Josephus,  '  a  (freat  number  of  the  captives 
were  destroyed;  some  being  thrown  to  wild 
baaaH^  and  others  in  nmltimdes  forced  to 
kill  one  another,  as  if  mutual  enemies.'  — 
*  While  Titus  was  at  Coibarea,  he  solemuiaed 
Ae  birthday  of  hia  brother  Domitian  altir 
a  splendid  manner,  and  inflicted  a  great 
deal  of  the  punishment  intended  (or  the  Jewa 
in  honour  of  him;  for  dw  nnmber  of  Ooai 
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who  were  now  ilaiu  iu  tightiiig  with  die 
a,  and  were  burnt,  and  fought  with  one 
ler,  exceeded  2,500.    Yet  did  all  this 

 to  the  Romans,  when  they  (the  Jews) 

were  destrojred  ten  thousand  several  ways, 
to  be  m  puuiahment  beneath  their  deserts. 
After  this,  Cesar  (Titus)  caiue  to  Ber>lU8, 
and  exliibited  a  stUl  more  pompous  sok'm- 
iiity  ou  bis  faihei's  birthday;  and  a  great 
number  of  the  captives  were  here  also  de> 
stroyed  in  the  same  manner  as  before ' 
PsMing  frum  Berytus  to  other  chief  cities 
of  Syria,  he  exhibited  ntagnificeut  shows 
wherever  be  came,  and  made  use  of  the  cap- 
tive Jews, 

*  Botcber'd  to  make  a  Soman  holiday,* 

in  order  to  afford  public  and  visible  evidences 
of  the  overthrow  of  tlieir  nation,  and  of  his 
own  prowess  and  achievements 

In  erttimaiing  the  chomctcr  of  Titus,  these 
lainenuble  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind :  a 
fair  judgment  of  them  requires  us,  indeed, 
to  place  ourselves  in  the  position  of  contem- 
poraries with  tlie  victor.  But  it  is  not  an 
abstrmct  opinion  that  we  ask  the  reader  to 
fonn.  These  details,  and  tlie  facts  generally 
which  we  have  set  forth  in  this  article,  are 
dasignedi  as  to  furnish  information,  so  to 
gite  msterials,  by  which  the  reader  may  form 
aa  idta  of  Roman  civilisation,  and  specially 
together  the  mouarchs  of  Judea 


witli  tliose  of  Rome.  For  want  of  such  a 
compuxiiion,  injustice  has  been  done  to  the 
former.  David  committed  actsof  cnielty  that 
are  indefensible.  Wlierein  he  did  wrong, 
let  him  be  blamed.  His  misdeeds  were  tlie 
worse,  bemuse  he  enjoyed  special  ad  vantages 
for  knowing  and  doing  God's  will.  Yet  fair- 
ness requires  that  we  should  judge  him,  not 
by  an  abstract  standard,  but  by  the  average 
of  regal  morality,  such  as  it  was  in  aiirivnt 
times ;  and,  in  comparison  with  the  Roman 
emperors  (some  three  or  four  being  ex- 
cepted), the  instances  we  have  given  from 
the  youth  of  tiie  empire  show,  that  the  He- 
brew sovereigns  stand  in  no  disadvantageous 
light. 

The  last  disgrace  which  the  Jews,  as  a 
nation,  had  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  tlieir 
seltish  conquerors,  was  to  be  made  a  spec- 
tacle to  the  world  in  the  gorgeous  displays 
of  a  Roman  triumph.    The  Roman  senate, 
ready  to  lavish  its  favours  when  it  expected 
a  suitable  return,  decreed  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  to  each  of  ilie  two  subjugators  of 
Judeu.    But  Vespasian  and  Titus  resolved 
to  celebrate  tiieir  martial  deeds  in  one  grand 
solemnity.    The  soldiery  having  marched 
out  of  the  city  to  receive  the  emperor  and 
Ciesur,  the  latter,  as  soon  as  day  broke, 
made  their  appearance,  clad  in  those  purple 
vestments  which  were  their  ftunily  badge. 


BOlfAH  TRIUMPH  mOM  THE  ABCR  OT  TITUS. 


Proooeding  a  short  way  in  the  direction  of 
the  city,  they  were  received  by  the  senate, 
and  other  chief  persons.  Then  tlie  princes, 
clad  in  silk  and  crowned  with  laurel,  ascended, 
amid  bursts  of  acclaiimtious  from  the  troops, 
a  splendid  platform,  and  took  tlioir  seats  in 
ivory  chairs  provided  for  the  purpose.  Ves- 
pasian arose,  and  made  signal  for  silence. 
There  was  a  universal  hush  ;  when,  covering 
Ms  head  witli  his  cloak,  he  put  up  prayen 
and  thank!! giving*  to  the  gods,  who  hnd 
onmned  tlie  enterprise  with  complete  snc- 
eew.  Titus  did  the  same.  The  emperor, 
alter  this,  made  a  short  speech  to  the  people, 


and  then  dismissed  the  congregated  myriads 
to  a  sumptuous  repast.  This  being  over, 
the  triumphal  procession  began,  after  the 
two  heroes  had  put  on  their  robes  of  tri- 
umph, and  offered  solemn  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  images  of  whom  were  placed  at  the  gate 
through  which  llicy  had  to  pass,  in  order  to 
receive  tlie  intended  honour.  The  pompous 
train  entered  the  city,  and,  parading  its  most 
distinguished  parts,  ascended  to  the  Capi- 
tol, the  national  sanctuary  and  palladium. 
For  the  rest  we  transcribe  the  words  of  the 
Jewish  historian :  — 

'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  multitude 
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ot  the  shows  as  they  deserre,  ami  the  mag- 
idfieenoe  of  i1i«ib  all;  saofa,  indMdt  «•  • 

man  couM  not  easily  Uiiuk  of,  as  performed 
either  by  tiie  labour  of  workuMii,  or  the  va- 
riety of  riehes.  or  the  nuitlM  of  nstnra ;  for 
aliDOSt  all  ■neb  curiosities  as  the  most  happy 
men  ever  get  by  piecemeal  were  here  lieaped 
one  upon  another,  and  those  both  admirable 
and  cusdj  in  their  nature:  and  all  brought 
togetlicr,  on  that  day,  demonstrated  the  viii^t- 
ness  of  till-  (loiiiiiuuiiii  of  the  Kumaiib ;  for 
there  was  here  to  be  seen  a  nighty  quantity 
of  silver,  and  gold,  and  ivory,  rontrivfd  into 
all  sorts  of  tbmgs ;  and  it  did  not  appear  as 
carried  altrng  in  pompona  ahov  only,  but,  at 
tt  man  may  ^  ly,  r-mninfj  along  liko  a  river, 
borne  poru  were  composed  of  the  rarest 
purple  hangings,  and  ao  eanried  along;  and 

otiit  rs  ur(  un4l(  !y  ri-jircsented  to  the  lifi-  what 

was  embroidered  bj  the  arts  of  the  Babylo- 
nians.   There  were  also  preeiou  stones, 

thnt  were  transparent,  —  some  set  in  crowns 
of  gold,  and  some  in  other  ouches,  as  the 
workmen  pleased ;  and,  of  these,  such  a  vast 
number  were  brought,  that  we  could  not  but 
thenrc  Uurii  how  vainly  wo  inm^im  d  any  of 
Uutu  iu  W  ruritics.  I'Lv  imagett  uf  the  gods 
were  aUo  carried,  being  aa  veil  wonderful 
for  fli  ir  l  iipencss,  as  mud-  vt  n-  artihcially, 
and  Willi  great  skill  of  the  workmen.  Nor 
were  any  of  dieaa  images  of  any  odMr  than 
vpry  rosily  materials ;  and  many  spt  ries  of 
animals  were  brought,  every  one  in  their 
own  natural  ornaments.  The  men  also  who 
brought  every  one  of  these  shows  were  gr^  at 
mnltitiides,  and  adorned  with  purple  gar- 
nenta,  all  over  interwoven  with  gold ;  those 
that  were  chosen  for  canying  tliese  pompous 
shows  having  also  about  them  such  magni- 
ficent ornaments  as  were  botli  exuaordinary 
and  surprising.  Besides  these,  one  might 
see  that  r\-en  the  great  ntimhcr  of  the  cap- 
tives was  not  una»iomcd ;  wiiiltj  tlic  variety 
diat  was  in  their  garments,  and  their  line 
texture,  concealed  from  the  ^ifht  tlie  defctr- 
mily  ul  their  bodies.  But  what  tOlorded  tlic 
gteatflst  aofpriae  of  all  was  the  atmeture  of 
tile  pa}?cant««  that  were  bonie  nlnnp^;  for 
indeed  he  that  met  them  could  not  but  be 
afraid,  diat  die  bearers  wotdd  not  be  aUe 
firmly  enongh  to  snppnrt  them,  such  was 
their  magnitude;  for  many  of  them  were  so 
mode,  Aat  they  were  on  uree  or  even  finur 
8lnri('>t,  one  above  atidiher.  The  magnifi- 
cence also  of  their  stmcture  afforded  one 
both  pleasure  sod  surprise ;  for  upon  many 
of  them  were  laid  caq)ets  of  gold.  Tliere 
were  also  wrought  gold  and  ivory  fastened 
about  them  all ;  and  many  resemblances  of 
the  war,  and  those  in  several  ways,  and 
Tan'efy  of  contrivances,  oiTordiug  a  lively 
portraiture  of  itself.  For  there  was  to  be 
seen  a  happy  country  laid  waate,  and  entire 
squsdmns  nf  enemies  slnin ;  while  some 
of  them  ran  away,  and  some  were  earned 
into  eapUvity;  with  walls  of  great  altitude 


and  moguitade  ovetthrown,  and  mined  by 
maohhwe;  wiA  fh»  strongest  fortifleations 

taken,  and  tlie  walls  of  most  populous  cities 
upon  tlie  tops  of  hills  seized  on,  and  an 
army  pouring  itself  within  the  walls ;  as  also 
every  place  full  of  slaughter,  and  aiqipli* 
cations  of  the  en^rnie".  whci'  t)i*'v  were  no 
longer  able  tu  Uii  up  uiuir  xiaud;>  in  way  of 
opposition.  Pita  atoo  aent  npon  Maples 
was  here  represented,  and  houses  overtbrt>wn, 
aiul  falling  upon  their  owners ;  riven»  al^o. 
after  they  eama  out  of  a  largo  and  meJan- 
choly  desert,  ran  down,  not  into  a  lan  l  rnl- 
tivoted,  nor  aa  drink  fi»men  or  for  cattle, 
but  thnnigh  a  land  still  on  firs  npon  eveiy 
hide;  for  the  Jews  related  that  smh  a  thiug 
they  had  undergone  during  this  war.  hov, 
the  woritmanship  of  diese  representuiens 
was  so  tnagnifieent  and  lively  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  things,  that  it  exhibited 
what  bad  been  done  to  sneh  aa  did  net  see 
it,  as  if  they  had  been  there  really  present 
On  tlie  top  of  every  one  of  the«e  pageants  was 
placed  the  ctimniaiider  of  the  citytliatwss 
taken,  and  the  manner  wherein  he  was  iskea. 
Moreover,  there  followed  those  pageant* 
a  great  number  of  ship^ ;  and  for  die  oih<-r 
!»puils,  they  were  carried  in  great  plenty. 
But  for  those  that  were  taken  in  t}ie  it  tnple 
of  Jerusalem,  they  made  the  greatest  hguiv 
of  diem  an ;  that  fa,  ibe  golden  taUe,  of 

the  wei<,'ht  of  initT.v  talnnf^ ;  the  candlestick, 
also,  that  was  made  of  gold,  though  its  con- 
atmction  was  now  changed  from  that  wfaidi 
we  mode  use  of:  for  its  middle  shaft  ^ts 
fixed  upon  a  basis,  sad  the  unall  brandies 
were  produced  out  of  it  to  a  great  lenfdii 
having  the  likeness  of  a  trident  in  tl^jr 
position,  and  had  every  one  a  socket  ms^ie 
of  brass  for  a  lamp  at  the  tops  of  th««. 
These  lamps  were  in  number  aaten,  and  n 
]ire?ent-:d  the  dipnity  of  the  number  seven 
among  tlie  Jew!> ;  and  tlie  la»t  of  all  ili* 
spoils,  was  carried  the  law  ot  the  Jews,  ilk* 
tlicse  spoils,  passed  l-y  a  great  many  tneo, 
carrjing  the  images  of  victory,  whose  »truc- 
ture  was  entirely  either  of  ivory  or  of  gold. 
After  wliich  Ve.'^pa^ian  marched  in  tlif  firs* 
place,  and  Titus  foUowedhim:  Domitisii  «d»o 
rode  along  with  them,  and  made  a  g^orieai 
apf>earnnr'e,  and  rfide  on  a  horse  tliat  was 
worthy  of  admiration.    Now,  the  lost  part 
of  this  pompous  ahow  waa  at  the  temple  m 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  whither  wlun  they  were 
come,  they  stood  still;  for  it  was  the  Komio> 
ancient  enstom  to  stay  till  somebo^brsogV 
the  news,  tliat  tiie  general  of  the  enemy 
was  slain.    This  pen  era!  was  Simon, 
of  Gioras,  who  had  ilien  been  led  la 
triumph  among  the  captives  :  a  roj'*'  hsd 
also  been  pnt  upon  his  head,  and  Iw 
been  drawn  into  a  proper  {jlace  in  theft*'"*'* 
and  had  withal  been  tormented  byihow  J  "' 
drew  him  idonpr;  and  the  law  fif  theRoiB^ 
required,  that  malefactors  eoiuiemned  to  «• 
abould  be  slain  Ikare.  Accodhigljri 
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it  was  Klatod  that  then  was  an  end  of  him, 
and  all  the  p*  opie  bad  wt  Qp  ft  dumt  Ibr 
joj,  they  then  began  to  offer  those  fsarrifires 
whieb  they  had  consecrated,  in  the  prayers 
used  in  such  solemnities ;  whieh,  when  diey 
had  finished,  tfwy  went  my  to  the  palace. 
And  as  fur  pome  of  tlie  spectators,  die  em- 
perora  euiertaiued  thera  at  their  own  feast ; 
■nd  Ibr  all  the  rest,  there  were  noble  preptr 
rations  made  for  their  fcnstinp  lU  home  ;  for 
this  was  a  fMtiYal  day  to  the  city  of  Rome, 
MflaliMMllbrdMTieloiy  obtained  by  their 
mmf  on*  their  cnaniM,  for  the  «nd  that 


was  now  pat  to  their  civil  miaeriet,  and 
fot  tha  eommeuoeiuent  of  fliflir  liopea  of 

fntxire  proR]ieritv  And  lumlBaaa'  (Jawiab 
War,  TiL  d.  0  and  tf). 
The  aehlevMnenta  of  Titna  waiv  eononmno- 

rated  by  nppropriate  medals,  witli  the  super- 
scription of  Judsa  Capta,  captured  Judea. 
One  exhibits  a  female  sitting  under  a  palm- 
tne;  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Land,  now 
fitting  nndweepinp:  in  tlie  dust,  while  a  Ro- 
man Holdier  stands  near  as  if  to  deride  her 
eaptiTity.  Oar  cuts  preaant  two  vaiiatiaiia 
of  thia  gcnaial  anlyact 


Vespasian  and  Titus  did  not,  as  was 
nsoal,  assume  Iha  titla  of  fha  eonqnared 
awiiiuy»— in  tbis  case,  Jndaiens,  —  b<>rause 

the  name  was  odious ;  but  they  had  trium- 
pliul  axciies  decreed  to  thenu  The  inscrip- 
tion, wUeh  is  still  conspicuona  on  tha  atdt 
of  Titos,  apeaks  for  itst-lf :  — 

■  SSATCS  .  rOPULCSQlJK  .  BOMAXUS  .  DITO  . 
TITO  .  Din  .  TBSPASIAXI  .  W  .  TBaVAaUVO  . 

Movaio. 

8maU  and  the  I2"7nan  people  to  Alt 
JMviiu  Jittu  Vespasian  Augustus, 
mm^tkt  DMm$  Vttpeaiui. 

The  arch  was  decreed  and  aommanaad,  but 

not  <  oinplotfd  till  iiftcr  the  death  of  Titus, 
which  was  premature.  This  arch,  which 
was  restored  by  Pope  Pina  VII.  atill  femaina, 
flioi^^h  in  a  mutilated  state.  Soma  of  the 
lacrt  d  objec  ts  can  yet  be  traced. 

Two  of  the  seren  lamps  are  preserved,  and 
the  rest  may  more  or  less  faintly  be  traced. 
Before  tlie  candlestick  is  bonie  the  table 
which  Josephus  mentions,  but  of  which  he 


givaa  no  deaeription  in  his  account  of  the 
triamphfllMMi^  he  does  in  another  part  of  hia 
writin<:s(  Antiq.  iii.0. 7 ).  Two  utensils  on  the 
table  are  called  by  Keland,  acerra, '  censers.* 
In  front  of  the  table  are  alao  aaan  two  tram- 
pets  crossed,  which  answer  the  description  of 
Josephus  (Antiq.iii  12.6) ;  and,  aahe  informs 
na  the  originala  were  made  of  aOrer,  aoma 
have  identified  tliem  with  tin-  form  of  those 
naed  by  Moses,  for  *  tlie  calling  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  the  journeying  of  the  camps' 
(Nimib.  X.  9—11).  On  the  oonesjpondhig 
bas-relief,  appears  the  empernr  in  his  trium- 
phal car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  pre- 
oeded  by  Romans  wearing  laurel  wreaths, 
anil  oarryin},'  the  Iksces  ;  tlie  flrat  of  them 
holds  a  palm  braneh  in  his  hand ;  behind 
tha  ear  is  aTietory,  in  flia  aetof  plaeingliar 
orown  nil  the  head  of  tlu-  conqueror.  The 
Tanlt  is  ornamented  with  square  coffers  and 
roaea,  and  the  apolliaosia  (or  deiflcallon) 
of  Titus  in  a  sriuare  relief.  Tli>  two  vic- 
tories under  tlie  keystone  are  dishgured  by 
time ;  but  in  the  hands  of  one  of  dwm  ia 
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left  m  wreath  auU  a  palm  branch.  On  the 
IbitM  an  Mme  puny  fignns  of  ipwrion 
iMMUng  oam  for  tacrifirc  ;  nud  the  figure  of 
an  old  man,  eonTeyed  iii  a  tub  or  alab,  may 
be  an  allegorical  repreaenlmtion  of  the  rhrer 
Jordan.  On  the  consol  or  ornament  of  the 
kf'vstone  is  left  tlte  figure  of  a  Boman  war- 
rior, almost  perfect. 


Anadifice,  with  the  ttUe'Timple  of  Pence,' 
was  erected  by  Vespaaiaii,  after  the  final 
subjugation  of  Jndea.  Ilwaa  magnUleeiit 
beyond  description,  and  was  enriched  with 
a  profusion  of  pictures  and  statues,  such  as 
called  forth  the  adminition  of  Plin^  and 
oflier  anthore  (Nat.  Hist.  xxxt.  10 ;  xxxvi. 
7).  Witliin  it  wer**  deposited  the  pohleu 
objects  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ; 
wbOet  the  law  and  die  purple  reil  of  the 
snnctuary  wcrr-  prescn-ed  in  the  imperinl 
palace.  In  the  sack  of  Borne,  4(15,  tliese 
aacred  oljeeta  Ml  into  die  hands  of  the 
Vandal  king,  Gcnaerir,  who  cnrncd  them  to 
Carthage.  Beliaarius  recovered  them  in  his 
conquest  of  AfHca,  and  tooh  them  to  Con« 
atantinople;  and  by  a  strange  rieissitude, 
they  were  Rffnin  transferred  to  Jernsalem,  to 
tlte  Chrif-tian  church.  It  in  suspected  they 
aflerwiirds  passed  into  Persia,  through  the 
hnnds  of  Chosrocft,  who  took  the  Holy  City 
in  ()14 ;  and  many  are  unwilling  to  believe 
that  they  have  yet  eeaaed  to  eiiat. 

CjEBABEA  —  «9  the  name  of  two 
flaeaa  in  Palaatiue,  given  to  them  witli  the 


view  of  offering  oilulation  to  the  Roman 
emperors — points  to  that  period  of  natkmsl 
declensi(ui  among  tlie  Jews,  when,  in  their 
eagerness  to  adopt  heathen  customs  sad 
mannm,  and  to  bend  aerfiWIy  befon  dw 
iiiartiul  nilers  of  tlie  world,  they  seemed 
voluntarily  to  abandon  their  hitherto  hi^ 
afNTitnal  eimditioQ,  and  to  mn  into  die  da< 
Tery  to  the  ontwanl  and  the  sensnoUyVbioh 
was  already  prepared  for  them. 

Cmarea  must  first  be  considered  aa  Aa 
name  of  what  was  in  the  times  of  die  New 
Testament  the  seaport  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  Cwsurea  Palestine;  properly, 
accMding  to  Josephns,  Cmarea  Sebaits. 
This  was  a  new  designation,  substimted  in 
honour  of  Augustus  for  Stratou's  Tower, 
wbieh  die  plaee  formerly  bore.  It  hqron 
tlie  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  abont  initJ- 
way  between  Joppa  on  the  south,  snd  the 
promontory  of  Carmel  on  die  nof&  It 
was,  as  the  seat  of  the  Roman  proeontar, 
and  as,  in  his  latter  years,  the  dwellmg-plaee 
of  Herod,  tlie  civil  metropolis  of  Palestine. 
This  eminence  it  owed  pvtly  to  its  position, 
partly  to  the  preferenee  manifested  by  Ih-rod 
called  the  Great,  who  spared  no  paius  to  i 
improve  and  adorn  the  place.  The  seaboard 
of  Pa]e^^liIle  is  by  nature  ill  fiimished  with 
harbours,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  macb 
exposed.  Tet  a  barbonr  on  the  eoast  was  of 
great  consequence  to  hotli  the  BoaUDSaad 
their  subjects  the  Jews,  in  the  new  lilitiaBS 
Older  which  die  two  had  eome. 
convenience,  Herod,  who  was  fond  of  build 
ing,  and  of  a  magnificent  taste,  imdertook 
to  supply  in  a  spirit  and  manner  that  beeaaw 
a  prince ;  cann  ing,  at  an  iucredible  coat  of 
money  and  lubotir,  a  mole  out  into  tlie  set, 
so  as  to  form  in  the  shape  of  a  curve  O 
equally  safe  and  commodious  haven.  B» 
also  laid  ont  and  formed  a  conipleto  <tT«t?m  I 
of  sewerage.  He  built,  too,  a  tlieatre  of  sumc, 
and  an  amphldieatre  capable  oi  hoMiBf  a 
vast  nnniber  of  men,  and  conimnnding  afine 
prospect  of  the  sea.  These  works  eiuplojed 
him  for  ten  or  twdie  years ;  at  die  end  ef 
which,  in  the  twenty-eighth  of  his  reign,  be 
dedicated  tlie  amphitheatre,  in  a  most  sump- 
tuous style,  with  games  and  contests  •ft*' 
the  Grecian  manner.   As  it  may  serve  to 
show  the  extent  to  which  tlic  Jews  were  now 
paganised,  we  shall  truuscribe  a  part  of  Jo* 
sephoa's  description :  —  *  He  had  appointed 
a  contention  in  music,  and  games  to  be  per- 
formed naked.    He  had  also  gotten  ready  s 
great  ntnnber  of  dioae  diat  B^t  single  eon- 
bats,  iiiul  of  beasts  for  the  like  purpose; 
horse  races  also,  and  the  most  chaigeable  of 
aneh  aports  and  shows  aa  vsed  to  be  edii- 
bited  at  Konie,  and  in  other  places.  He 
consecrated  this  combat  to  Ciesar,  ni 
ordered  it  to  be  eelebrated  erery  fifth  y**!"' 
Be  also  sent  all  sorts  of  ornaments  f'  ^  it 
out  of  his  own  fnniitiire,  that  it  might  ww* 
uothing  to  make  it  decent:  nay,  Julia, Cctv* 
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vife,  tMt  ft  giMt  pari  of  her  okmI  Tdmble 

fiiruitiije  (from  Rome),  insomuch  thui  he 
hid  no  want  of  anj  itung.  The  sam  of 
them  all  «sa  estimated  at  fitv  handttd 
ft  lint*  Now,  when  a  great  luulUtndfl  was 
rom^  to  Uiat  city  to  see  the  shows,  as  well 
us  the  ambassadors  whom  other  people 
sent  on  nccuuat  of  ilie  benefits  they  had 
leeeiTetl  (from  Herod),  be  entertained  them 
sJl  in  the  pablic  inns,  and  at  public  tables, 
•nd  with  perpetual  feasts;  this  solemnity 
baring  in  the  day-time  tlic  diversions  of  the 
fights,  and  in  the  night-tiuie  such  merry 
meeCiDgt  ts  coat  vast  tmns  of  nionejr,  and 
publicly  demonstrated  the  frenerosity  i)f  liis 
sool;  for  in  all  his  undertakings  he  was  ambi> 
tioaa  to  exhibit  what  exeeeded  whateoerer  had 
liaaadoDe  before  of  the  same  kind.  Ami  it  i.s 
jtriated,  that  Cesar  and  Agrippa  often  said, 
dkat '  the  dominiona  of  Herod  were  tooIitOa 
for  the  greatness  of  his  soul ;  for  that  ha 
deserved  to  have  all  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  that  of  Eg>i)t  also'  (Antiq.  xvi.  0.  1). 

Toapaaian,  pursuing  the  policy  of  liis 
predecessors,  and  desirous  of  showing  fa- 
vour to  a  city  on  whose  disposition  towards 
Bona  the  obedience  of  Palestine  itaalf  in  a 
measure  depended,  raised  Ctesarea  to  the 
digni^  of  a  Bomau  colony,  and  relieved  it 
ftnt  from  the  eapitation,  and  then  tkom  the 
land  tax. 

The  ci^  was  inhabited  mostly  by  hea- 
dMBS,  tfiou^  it  had  alao  a  laiga  Jewiah 

population.    National  jealousies  led  to  dis- 
*      potea,  contentions,  strife,  and  even  massacre. 
A  eontest  for  mnuiripal  power  anae  between 

the  two  nations,  which,  being  referred  for 
adjndiration  to  Rome,  was  decided  so  as  to 
give  dissaiiMfaction  to  the  Jews,  and  prepared 
iha  way  for  tlic  terrible  punishment  that  tlie 
Bomans  inflicted  on  the  country.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  the  heatliens  of 
GKoarea,  aTailing  themselfaa  of  tlic  oppor* 
tonity  which  it  afforded,  rose,  and  slew  at 
once  the  Jewish  residents,  who  were  in 
Dumber  no  leaa  diaa  twenty  thouaand. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  Cffsnrea  was 
erer  visited  by  our  Lord ;  but  it  furnished, 
at  an  early  period,  converts  to  hia  doetrine. 
Here  dwelt  the  centurion  Cornelius,  who 
waa  employed  in  enlarging  the  mind  of 
PMer  (Aeta  z.) ;  alao  PhOip  the  evangeliat 
(zzL  8).  Paul  passed  t]irnii|;;h  the  place 
several  times  (Acts  ix.  «iO ;  xviii.  2'i ;  xxi. 
7,  8 ;  xxiii.  33).  Here  also  Herod  Agrippa, 
lAo  put  to  death  James,  the  Lord's  brother, 
came  to  a  wretched  end,  having  repaired 
to  the  place  in  order  to  celebrate  games  in 
hooonr  of  Clandina  Caasar. 

Cflesarea  became  a  bishoj/s  see,  and  was 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Pidestina  Prima, 
after  die  mother  ehurch  of  Jerusalem  had 
perished  in  the  war  of  the  Homans.  This 
aee  ia  distinguished  by  haviug  had  for 
ona  of  ha  biabopa  tfie  famous  ecclesiastical 
Usioiiaa  Enaabina  (AJ>.  813—986).  Un- 


der die  modem  name  of  Kaiaariah,  tiiis  onee 

flourishing  t^twji  presents  only  a  mingled 
and  confused  heap  of  ruins,  of  which  Bart- 
lett  thna  epeaka 

'  The  day  was  breaking,  and  the  moon 
fading  in  the  western  sky,  over  the  di'?fant 
motin tains  of  Samaria,  when  we  ran  abn^aiit 
of  the  shapeleaa  ruins  of  the  onea-flonoaa 
city  and  seaport  <.f  Herod,  the  gors»eotis 
Ctesarea.  The  sailors  lowered  a  boat,  and 
we  rowed  ashore.  A  long  pier  of  aolid 
worknifinship  projects  into  the  sea,  appa- 
rently of  lioman  construction ;  and  on  this, 
ruin  npoii  min,  are  die  renaine  of  a  atnie- 
tiirc  of  tlif  niiilille  ages,  apparciilly  a  chtirrh  : 
a  great  nuuibur  of  scattered  broken  coliuuns 
lie  among  the  aeaweed.  Gaining  an  ele- 
VKted  nidiiud,  we  cast  otir  eyes  around  to 
see  if  there  were  further  vestiges,  but  could 
diaeorer  nodiing,  exeept  a  few  fhigmenta 
among  the  wild  herbage  which  spreads  over 
the  desolate  plain'  ('Walks  about Jenua* 
leui,'  p.  7,  Introduction,  1844). 


C.CSA14KA,  on  stuaton's  towlb. 

CiESAREA  PHILIPPI,  Uiat  isCiEsareaof 
Philip,  the  tetrarch  of  Trachouitid,by  whom 
tlie  place  was  enlarged  and  amltellished,  as 
well  as  designated  Caesarea,  in  honour  of 
the  Emperor  Tiberius,  having  previously 
borne  the  name  of  Paneas  or  Panias.  At  a 
later  period  it  was  called  Neronias,  in  honour 
of  hero,  by  Herod  Agrippa.  Its  uaine  Pa- 
nias was  derived  firom  a  grotto  called  /Vmiinn, 
asbeinpdediratedtothe  heathen  diviiiityPan. 
1  he  place  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Moimt  Harmon,  n^ar  one  of  flie  eonreea 
of  the  river  .lordun.  Herod  here  l»)ilt  a 
temple  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Here  also, 
Titoa,  after  tfie  ei^iuw  of  Jamaalaai,  ashi- 
bitad  pnblie  gamea,  in  wUefa,  lohia  di^gtiaab 
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mmy  of  hia  Jewish  osptivi's  lo.si  ibeir  lives 
io  dM  eonteMB  in  wliieh  they  were  oompelled 
to  engo^  witL  wiM  beasts.  From  tli(»  way 
in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in  Mark  (viiu  iil), 
it  appears  to  hars  been,  in  days  of  the 
Saviour,  a  sort  of  capital.  Its  lowus  (Matt, 
xri.  18).  however,  our  Lord  and  his  iuime- 
lUaU!  followers  visited,  preaching  the  gospel 
of  the  kingdom,  though,  as  would  appear 
(Mark  viii.  ^^O),  wiili  some  rnutiou  nnd 
reserve ;  probably  owuig  to  danger  urisiug 
from  a  predominant  hMthen  population. 
Under  the  Arubic  pronnucijiliuu  of  its 
aneient  name,  fianias,  this  place  is  still 
known;  Imft  it  hat  fdlsn  from  its  giuiiiess, 
bi  iii^  only  n  -^raall  unsightly  village,  which 
appears  tiie  more  meau«  from  the  cootratt 
dibided  1^  tiis  rioh  and  beantiftil  tcwnoy 
in  th»'  luiilst  of  whii-li  it  stands. 

CAIAP11A9  (U.  a  receiver),  ^  high 
prisst  of  €tm  Jem  dnring  ^  ministry  of 
Jesus,  and  the  early  part  of  the  iiiiiiisiry 
nf  the  apostles.  He  received  the  dignity  from 
Valerius  Gratos,  governor  of  Jadea,  prede- 
cessor of  Pilate,  and  was  daprived  of  it  by 
Vitellius,  governor  of  Syris  ( A.D.  30).  His 
nsme  in  full  was  JusepU  Cuitiplias  ;  wlicuc; 
pnAably  it  was,  tlmt  some  in  the  Hucitnt 
ohnri'lt  cnrifoundod  him  with  Jt'wisli  liis- 
toriau  Juscphua.  They  also  inaile  liiiii  to 
have  been  converted  to  Ciuiatianity.  Of  hia 
priviite  life  we  know  snnrcply  more  than  that 
he  was  of  the  sect  of  tlie  Sadduoees  (Acts 
y.  17) ;  and  manied  the  daniditer  of  a  pre- 
vious higb  ]»riL'3t,  Annas.  IIis  public  con- 
duct bears  the  ineffaceable  shame  of  virulent 
hostility  to  die  Saviour  of  the  world.  Re 
was  the  chief  author  and  inslruineut  of  the 
plots  devised,  and  the  measures  taken,  against 
our  Lord. 

The  raising  of  Lazanta  fkom  the  dead 

flfiiHrd  the  Jews  to  n  feeling  of  tlic  neces- 
sity tlieru  was,  if  tliey  would  not  quietly 
snffer  an  overdirow,  of  taking  prompt  and 
derisive  meftsnrea  against  the  new  religious 
reformer,  who  tlireatened  the  state  witli  de- 
strnetion.  Hie  Sanhedrim  was  fortliwlth 
(•..nviiirf!;  (uiil,  on  lilt- uilvico  uf  Caiaphns, 
the  resolution  was  fonned,  that  Jesus  ahould 
in  some  way  be  put  to  deadi  ( Jolm  xi.  47, 
ary.).  The  immediate  danger  was  avoided 
Vj  Si^t  The  time,  however,  soon,  came 
when  Jeens  Mt  it  to  be  his  dn^  to  dedaiw 
Hu;  initli  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  ver}'  trje 
of  his  persecutors.  His  appearance  was 
the  signal  for  eonvening  another  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim,  who,  witli  Caiaphas  as  their 
president,  determined  tliat  secret  measures 
should  be  taken  for  his  apprehension  and 
<ii  ath  (Matt.  zxvi.  1 — 0).  In  consequence, 
Jiulua  •w«<?  enpnjrf'il,  wlio  basely  betrnv.  ,(  his 
Master  (Malt.  xx\i.  17,  scq.).  To  v.,.  paliico 
of  Caiaphas  was  Je.sus  conducteil,  on  leaving 
that  i)f  Aund-^.  Caini»bas,  proluilily  whib'  wait- 
ing tur  the  advent  uf  day,  and  lite  assembling 

«f  <ha  eoaneU,  milgaeled  Jams  to  ft  piinta 


examinatioa ;  hoping,  by  (questions  respect- 
ing hii  doeirine,  wbidi  he  wished  to  prow 

hostile  to  tliiit  of  Moses,  and  n-speinui>;  his 
disciples,  whom  he  was  desirous  of  deolaiing 
rebels,  to  gain  some  Inlbnnation  diat  might 
serve  his  puqrase  at  the  formal  meeting  of 
the  Sanhedrim  already  convoked.  Failing^ 
in  his  unworthy  design,  he  lost  his  temper  ; 
and  probably  inlfaaliope  of  putting  the  holy 
Ruffen  r  off  his  gtisnl,  be  allowed  Jesus  to 
bti  smitten  by  one  of  bid  tenants  (John 
xviii.  Is),  srif. ).  At  the  break  of  Sasf  (Johii. 
xviii.  28.  Luke  xxii.  00),  Cain]»}ms  opened 
the  sitting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  gave  to  it»> 
proceedings  the  focttalitf  Of  ft  legal  iaveeii> 
gation.  False  witnesses,  however,  availetl 
nothing.  Caiaphas  then,  in  virtae  of  his 
ofRoe,  commanded  Jesus  to  say  whether  or 
nothuclaiiDi  I  :  >  be  ibe  CbrisL  I'l  .  -iying  an 
SQswsr  in  the  afiirmative,  Caiaphas  affected 
to  bo  aboeked  at  the  blasphemy.   He  rent  hia 

clothes  in  token  of  bis  imly  intli<(nati<>n.  lu 
this  state  of  excitement,  he  took  the  votes  of 
the  assembly,  which  pronounced  Jesns  gnilty 
of  death*  N  otb  ing  remained  but  to  induce  the 
Roman  Bntboritioi  to  execute  the  sentence 
This  did  uut  prove  su  easy  as  might  have 
been  desired ;  but  with  bitter  penereranea^ 
the  high  pnest,  who,  tJiough  not  named, 
doubtless  took  the  lead  in  the  uegociaiions 
with  POiM,  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  that 
too  yielding  officer  the  requisite  condemna- 
tion. Jesus  was  oruciiied.  The  hardness 
of  heart  aad  brutal  bigotry  whieh  had  re- 

t»  il  tlic  pleas  made  epontaneonsly  by  llie 
living  Jesus,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  mal- 
treat, persecute,  and  murder  that  ioaoeent 
being,  may  well  have  htood  out  agsinst  the 
evidence  in  hit  fwrour  afforded  bj  the  le* 
surrection. 

The  opaning  aaenea,  therefore,  of  die  ittfuU 
church  present  Caiaphas  in  the  same  hate- 
ful character  of  an  uurt'leuting  and  unscru- 
pulous persecutor.  Finding  that  his  ellbita 
against  tlie  oripinator  of  the  new  rclipjion 
had  proved  unavailing,  he  cited  before  h.m 
Peier  and  John,  as  aoon  as  they  had  begun 
to  make  an  impression  on  the  people  ;  and 
when  his  iiy unction  of  silence  had  been  dis- 
regarded by  these  high-minded  men,  he 
tbrru  ilj (  Til  into  prison.  P' isiiraculously 
set  at  large,  and  proceeding  tu  carry  for- 
ward (heir  work,  they  were  again  appre- 
hended, and  would  probably  have  been  pnt 
to  death,  had  not  the  Pharasaic  portion  of 
the  eouncil,  by  the  gnidanea  of  Gamaliel, 
gained,  probably  from  mere  party  consi  lera- 
tiems,  the  x^Y>\^f^  hand  against  their  oppo- 
nents tUe  Saiiiluoees,  who,  under  Caiaplias, 
hsd  hitherto  led  the  proceedings  of  tlie  San- 
hedrim a^iiinst  Jesus  and  bis  cause  (Acts 
iv.  0,  $eq.  v.  21,  scg.).  The  apubtles  were, 
however,  set  at  liberty,  allet  diey  had  been 
beaten  and  commanded  not  to  speak  any 
more  in  the  name  of  Jesns.  Had  thry 
obefid  io  ittiquiloiu  «a  oidor,dka  atoitas  in 
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ihf  Btrecta  would  have  cried  ont  against  thrtn. 
Therefore  '  ihey  departed  from  the  preseure 
of  the  couDcU,  rejoicing  that  they 
coi:ntt><1  worthy  to  siifTtT  sliatnc  for  liis  name. 
Aii«l  (luily  m  tJie  temple,  aud  in  every  house, 
thej  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jeaus 
Cliri-it '  (  Acts  V.  4 1,  42).    llow  these  facts 
make  one's  heart  beat!   Who,  in  reading  the 
•Mfed  TMovd,  «m  doubt  that  dl  Ais  is 
true  ?    Iniposture  never  yet  assumed  tliese 
features  of  reality.   It  ia  the  nohle  aoul  of 
tnio  atentiiatfpedis  Mid  Mli  in  thoM  tilings. 

Here  is  seni  tlir  power  to  which  earth  owes 
its  highest  good.  With  aU-subdaing  and 
resisdess  force  did  tiio  low  of  Ohrfst  node 
iu  the  hearts  of  the  tpoatles  ;  rendering,  by 
the  liresh  ardour  of  Its  high  enthasiaatu,  the 
perserering  efforts  of  Csiaphas  as  powerlesa 
in  their  effects,  as  they  were  in  themselvea 
nnjnst ;  and  in  a  few  years  seciuing  for  the 
gospel  a  lasting  reception  in  all  the  chief 
centres  of  Boman  ciTilisatiott. 

The  evangelist  John  appears  to  intend  to 
describe  Caiapbas  as  a  man  from  whom 
justice  was  not  to  be  expected ;  when,  in 
xriii.  14,  he  remarks  tlmt  Ciiiaphas,  before 
whom  Jesus  had  now  been  brought,  was 
■  ho  who  gare  counsel  to  the  Jews,  that  it 
was  expedient  tliat  one  nmn  should  die  for 
the  people.'    The  high  priest  seems  to  have 
poteen  in  the  yvry  widely  diAised  notion, 
that  the  death  of  an  animal  or  a  human  be- 
ing would  pacify  the  Deity,  and  avert  im- 
pending euamity.   This  superstitioas  idea 
still  prevails.    r)r.  I^obinson  rclatoa  ns  fol- 
lows of  a  band  of  Arabs  that  formed  his 
•seort  through  the  wilderness  et-Tyh:  — 
'Our  Arabs  bought  of  their  visitors  a  kid, 
which  they  killed  as  a  "  redemption  "  (Ara- 
bic, Feder),  in  order,  as  they  said,  that  its 
death  mi|^ndsem  their  camels  ftoin  death, 
and  also  as  a  snrrifice  for  the  prosperity  of 
our  journey.    With  the  blood  tliey  HUieared 
■rosias  €B  the  necks  of  their  camels,  and  on 
other  ports  of  tlieir  bodies.    Sucli  sacrillcps 
■re  frequent  among  them.'    Caiaphas,  under 
an  Impreseion  that  some  vfotiBi  was  neess- 
Wtrj  to  avert  from  the  nation  impending 
eslamity,  may,  in  his  snperstitious  exeite> 
nent,  hstre  eonsidefed  Jesus  as  providenti* 
ally  thrr>wn  into  his  hands,  and  been,  in 
eonsequence,  little  scrupulous  as  to  the 
mean  by  whiefa  his  death  was  eompsseed. 
Justice  might  plead  that  Jesus  had  done 
nothing  worthy  of  death.   But  justice  has 
Ifttfe  power  when  hi  eoofliet  with  supersti- 
tion.   Htiman  nature  might  claim  pity  for 
one  whose  days  were  spent  in  a  ministry  of 
lore;  but  bigotry  was  strong  enough  to 
drown  its  gvitle  voice.    *  A  little  injustice 
for  so  great  a  drlivcrnncc'    *  A  little  pain 
to  avoid  so  much  di^'astir.'    And  so  the 
ttitHliSaiKNl  Caiaphas  prevailed  with  the 
tttpentitiouH  and  liipoted  majority  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  at  the  very  time  that,  as  a  Bad- 
doeee,  he  pfobebly  diidielisved  the  meRilees 


doctrine  ho  enforced.  This  is  not  the  '•st 
occasion  on  which  infidelity  used  the  weak, 
the  narrow,  and  tlie  evedolons,  tir  bad  piir> 

poses  of  its  own. 

CAIN  (H.),  a  name  signifying  a  posses- 
sion, given  according  to  Oen.  iv.  1 ,  by  Eve, 
Ciiiiff^  mother;  since  he,  bein}?  her  first-born, 
was  tiie  first  gift  from  the  great  Father  to 
the  first  pair  of  hnmaa  beings.  The  ihott 
of  his  brief  history  are  well  known.  We 
ahali  moke,  in  consequence,  only  one  or  two 
ranarks. 

Cuin  is  represented  as  a  tiller  of  the 
ground.   Analogy  is  not  in  favour  of  so 
early  an  introduction  of  agrieoltun  as  is 
here  implied.   The  earth,  fresh  from  its  Ma- 
ker's hands,  would  of  necessity  teem  t'pon- 
taneously  with  prodnelioDs,  the  gathering  of 
which  would  supply  abundant  nutriment  to 
the  family  of  Adam.    Nor  is  it  easy  to  seo 
why  tlie  ground  should  be  tilled,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  that  family  recorded  in  Genesis 
constituted  the  sole  population  of  the  earlii. 
It  lias  perhaps  been  raslily  assumed,  that  the 
Bible  imdertakeelo  give  us  the  history  of 
the  whole  human  race.    In  later  periods, 
this,  beyond  a  question,  is  not  its  task,  is 
it  more  than  an  asamnption,  whieh  makes 
this  its  puriwse  in  its  earliest  narratives  ? 
Trubably  the  aim  of  the  Biblical  writers  was 
tlie  more  restrieted  one  of  giving  the  history 
of  tlio  Isriiclites,  as  in  their  prosperity,  de- 
cline, and  downfall,  so  in  their  ancestral 
eonneetions  and  divine  origin.  In  eonse- 
<]uoncc.  tliey  are,  through  Moses,  Joseph, 
aud  Abraham,  presented  in  close  alliance 
widi  the  antediluvian  fathers  of  mankind, 
whose  history  is  sketched  only  so  far  as 
was  considered  necessary'  for  the  illustration 
of  the  chief  theme;  namely,  the  derivation  ot 
Uie  Hebrews  firom  the  patriarchal  race,  sad, 
through  lliat  race,  their  origin  from  the  crea- 
tive uct  of  the  Almighty.    Having  this  less 
comprehensive  pmrpose,  the  Biblical  wiiten 
nii;?Kt  remain  unacquainted  with,  or  even 
puq)osely  omit,  many  important  trains  ol 
events,  whieh  bora  only  on  general  history. 
And  unless  we  have  recourse  to  the  gratui- 
tous assumption,  that,  by  some  inexplicable 
agency,  the  Hebrews  were  divinely  injMructed 
in   universal  history,  we  must  admit  thai 
their  writers  would  of  course  direct  their 
pens  to  the  reeoiding  of  sneb  events,  and 
such  only,  as  bore  more  or  less  immediately 
on  their  origin  and  fortunes  as  a  nation. 
What  there  is  of  nniversol  in  their  annals, 
appears  to  have  been  set  down,  not  for  its 
universality,  but  for  the  light  it  was  held  to 
throw  on  the  rise  aud  progress  of  the  Hebrew 
people.    Under  the  guidance  ot  tlus  view, 
the  reader's  expectations  will  be  modilied. 
His  estimate,  also,  of  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive will  be  raised;  for  he  will  learn  ita 
proper  character,  —  di.'icover  its  real  aim,  — ■ 
di.scern  its  true  unity,  and  be  relieved  Iruin 
diifiealtieB  lihat  hcve  aiisoi  from  aeanmp^ 
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tions  wbich  perhaps  are  ts  gronndless  w 
Shvjr  arc  iinmeasarcd. 

Id  confimiatioii  of  these  viewf,  it  may  be 
added,  that  the  narrative  of  Cam's  sad  his- 
tory contains  aa  implication  tliat  there 
existrd  uilier  human  heinj]r«i  than  those 
whose  birth  Scripture!  records;  for  Cain, 
remonstrating  with  his  judga*  ubserres,  *  I 
shK)!  he  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  in  the 
eonli,  and  every  one  that  tindcth  me  shiill 
•lay  me '  (iv.  14 ;  eomp.  1ft).  Betiring  into 
•th«  land  of  Noil,  on  the  CRst  of  Eden,' 
Cain  there  finds  a  wife,  of  wbofe  origin  we 
bim  no  inlbrraadon.  Equally  aUntia  Holy 
Writ  roHpcrtinf?  liis  iloHlh. 

These  facts  combine  to  render  it  probable 
that  we  have  in  die  antediluTlan  btatoty 
such  fragmentary  notict-s  us  trailitlon  hat] 
preserved  of  the  early  days  and  the  prinii- 
tive  races  of  mankind.  Indeed«nodjing  but 
wilful  blindness  or  unwarrantable  assump- 
tion  can  make  the  brief  sketches  which 
comprise  aU  we  are  told  of  a  period  of  two 
thousand  yeara  into  a  complete  history  of 
tl>»>  Imman  rai*e,  from  ita  origin  to  it*  over- 
liiruw  at  the  deluge. 

WhtlbBwet  die  Biblical  nonatives  may  be 
as  history,  they  are  at  the  first,  as  well  the 
last,  most  useful  monitors  of  duty.  The 
noliee  we  bate  of  and  Abd  eshibili,  In 
a  very  striking  way,  the  terrible  consequences 
of  luurestrained  passion.  Envy  led  to  mur- 
der. Tbe  llxat  lireeh  green  of  onr  nodier 
earth  was  sullied  by  a  brotlitr's  Mood.  As 
aoon  as  society  began  to  exist,  sin  began  to 
distoib  it  And  Cain'a  dlatveaa  of  mind 
6er\<'H  to  show  that  suffering  entered  the 
world  together  with  sin.  From  that  time  to 
this,  thi-y  have  been  inseparable  yoke-fel- 
Jowa;  and  aoooer  shall  heaven  and  earth 
pass  away,  than  the  divinely  cstaWi'-fifd 
connection  between  sin  and  suffering  .simll 
oeaae  to  exist.  Thia  faet  «e  flnd  leoorded 
in  words  that  are  traced  iminedistply  to  the 
Author  of  all  moral  relations,  and  the  Aven- 
ger of  all  wiekednaaa : — '  If  thon  doaat  w«ll, 
thftlt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?  and  if  thou  doest 
not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door ; '  and  ita  ne- 
eessary  eonaeqoencea  most  be  ondergmie 

(Gen.  iv.  7).  But  divine  justice  shelters 
even  those  itpanisbes:  Cain  received  some 
protection  against  &e  avenging  hand  of  bia 
fellow-men  (iv.  If)). 

CAINAN,  a  son  of  Enos,  and  fatber  of 
Hahalaleel  (Qen.  v.  9,  12). 

Another  Cainan  is  mentioned  by  Luke 
(iii.  .'ItJ),  fls  son  of  Arph*xad,  and  father  of 
Sulti.  In  Gen.  x.  21;  xi.  13,  Arphaxad  is 
rH].  .  sented  as  the  immediate  i)redeoes>or  of 
Sill, ill,  Ciunan  not  being  nieniionoi.  Snch 
is  ilje  cuiio  in  the  Hebrt^w  and  bamaritau 
originals,  as  well  as  in  theolber  antfioritiea, 
save  the  St-ptuagiut  trun^littion,  from  wliirh 
it  appears  to  have  b«eu  tak^  by  Luke. 
Wbence  tbe  Sevenly  obtained  tbe  name  ia 
not  baown.  Tba  eoijeetiuea  are  aa  nnaatia* 


factory  aa  ibey  an  maailbid.  Tbe  adoptton 

or  thiii  name  shows  that  Luke  used,  not  the 
Hebrew  original,  but  tlie  Septuagint  version. 
The  fact  proves  aliio,  tliat  a  strict  verbal  ac- 
curacy is  not  claimed  by  the  biogia|ihaK. 
The  Septuapint  appears  to  have  been  usetl^ 
though  not  exclusively,  by  Jews  iu  the  tir&t 
century;  otlif  r'.>.  t-  we  might  conclude  with 
full  certainly,  tliat  Luke  wus  u  Pagan fafbirthy 
iiud  wrule  fur  Pagan  rvailers. 

CAI,.^H  (H  ).  a  city  which,  witb  Ninev^ 
and  Kehobot)!,  was  built  liy  tlie  Assyrian 
Ai^iur.    Kescu  also  is  said  to  have  built — 
tbat  ia,  leboilt  —  Caleb,  wbieb  ia  in  Ibis 
case  described  as  a  preat  eiry  (Oeu.  x.  II, 
I'i).    Tius  place  may  be  identical  witb 
Halab,  one  of  tbe  eitiea  to  wbieb  tbe  kbay 
of  Samaria  transported  the  captured  Sama- 
ritans {il  Kings  xviLO;  xviii.  11),  whicb 
wonld  lead  tbe  mind  lo  flie  Assyrian  pro- 
vince Calaktnu  (Ptol.  vi.  1),  between  tbe 
sources  of  the  Lyons  and  the  Tigris;  or 
the  Arabian  Cholwan,  the  ancient  summer 
residence  of  the  califs  in  Babylonian  Irak, 
five  days*  journey  frnrn  I^nfriiad.  Arrording 
to  Kitter  (Erdkundej,  Cultih     lLic  s&mv  as 
liolah  or  Alaunis,  and  lay  on  the  liver 
Chaboras,  Chabur,  or  Cliebar.    At  the  same 
time,  this  great  geographer  admits  that 
Calah  may  be  Cbolwan,  wbieb  waa  not  vaiy 
far  distant  from  Aiaunis. 

CALEB  (H.  on*  who  barks),  an  Israelite, 
son  of  Jepbonnab,  of  tbe  tribe  of  Jndab, 
who  is  distiuf^uished  as  being  one  of  the 
spies  whom  Moses  sent  to  snrvey  the  land 
(tf  Canaan.  Tbe  report  wbieb  they  brought 
back  was  in  effect  tliat  tite  laud  was  good 
and  fertile,  but  its  actual  possessors  nume- 
rous, strong,  and  well  protected.  On  bearing 
this,  the  people  were  dispirited.  They  baA 
long  wondered  in  difflcnlty  and  comparative 
want,  stUi  sustaining  their  heart  by  hope. 
But  now,  when  aoived  at  tbe  boondaries  of 
th<'  iiromised  huve!i,  ibey  learned  news  which 
made  them  fear  of  being  unsuccessful  in  an 
attempt  to  take  possession  of  it  llojjc  was 
Buccf»eded  by  di^-piiir  despair  led  lo  grief, 
and  almost  to  dn>uaGtiuu.  Hereupon,  Caleb 
wttb  Joahoa  ]nterpoaed:~'  Tba  land  la  an 

exceetlirifr  pot;  1  laud.  If  the  Lord  delight 
in  us,  then  he  will  bring  tis  into  thia  laud. 
Only  rebel  not  against  Jebovah,  neiOier 
fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land.'  In  vain  was 
this  sppMl  made  to  their  reiigiooa  feelings. 
Carnal  onbdief  bad  eanaed  tbeir  d^eetioo* 
and  now  frustrated  the  effort  designed  to 
rouse  them  into  manly  energy.  '  Stone 
them,'  the  people  cried  out  agaiiist  Caleb 
and  Joshua.  Tbqp  wave  on  the  point  at 
exerntiTig  their  own  commands,  wlien  token? 
of  liie  iUvine  presence  were  beheld  ;  wlieuce 
proceeded  a  threat  to  smite  the  people  widi 
]>''<<tilence,  and  disinherit  them.  Mo^cb  be- 
came an  intercessor  on  tbeir  behalf,  and 
obtained  tbeir  pardon,  witb  ona  awfUl  ra< 
aarve,  name!  j,  tbat  all  Iba  genaralaon  tbat 
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hAi  seen  the  mirarlcs  doue  at  and  after  the 
quitting  of  Kgypt  •hould  perish  in  tb«  wil- 
Smrnn,  wtm  Oatob  and  Jothns,  ivfao  had 

tried  to  suppress  the  rebellion  {Numb. 
xiT.  15).  When  «t  length  the  Israelites 
mn  tbomt  to  enter  0«bmii,  Odeb  aeeord- 
ingly  recciTed  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
one  of  a  conuuisgion,  consisting  cliiefly  of 
the  princes  of  the  tribes,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  dlTidc  the  land  among  them  (Nnmb. 
xxxiv.  17).  Caleb's  services  were  not  unre- 
warded. Moses  had  given  biin  a  promise 
of  aaipla  poaaessions,  when,  being  u  young 
man  forty  years  of  iif^e.  he  luui  brought  a 
true  report  out  of  Canaan.  At  the  age  of 
eigbtf^thw*  he  elaimed  of  Joshaa  the  fulfil* 
inrnt  of  that  promise,  nnd  received  as  his 
portion  the  district  of  Hebron,  in  which  tlie 
apiea  bad  found,  and  wbenae  ^ej  bore  away, 
A  clasler  of  verj-  fine  grapes.  There  was 
something  noble  and  chiTslrous  in  this 
demaad.  The  aged  Caleb  waa  not  asking 
for  land  already  subdued.  The  terrible  sons 
of  Anak,  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai,  still 
dwelt  there.  It  waa  ft  bivd  taak,  and  a  peri- 
lous undertaking,  for  wUch  he  put  in  his 
claim.  Bat  what  he  adieited  he  achieved. 
The  giants  and  their  horde  were  rooted  out, 
and  the  Hebrews  eniavad  into  quiet  posses- 
sion. The  aiil  of  love  was  invoked  for  the 
accomplishment  of  tiie  enter])ri8e.  Kiijath- 
sepher  had  to  be  captnred.  *  My  daughter's 
hand  shall  reward  the  victor,'  proclaimed 
Caleb.  The  city  fell  before  the  prowess  of 
Odmiel,  the  son  of  Kenas,  OaleVa  TOtmger 
brother  (Judg.  i.  0,  se<].). 

Caleb's  character  is  not  without  points  of 
pennanent  intersat  $  atoot,  bonesC,  and  rdi» 

gious  old  warri'^r  n-^  h>:  proved,  when  the 
tog  of  battle  come,  after  forty  years  of  toil> 
•one  and  edumatfaig  wanderings.  In  die 
MHier  perio<l  in  which  lie  appears  promi- 
nently before  us,  he  acted  so  as  to  show  that 
a  deep  and  strong  sense  of  religion  was  the 
Mlaating  principle  of  his  character.  Henee 
lie  derived  his  courage,  his  confidence, 
his  trust  in  God.  His  old  age,  and  tlie 
•Irengtli  which  made  him  at  eighty-five  a 
siicrfs-sful  snMitT,  he  expressly  ascribed  to 
Dirine  Providence  (Josh.  xiv.  10).  He  was 
li^l.  Bdigion,  as  coroprialng  the  due  cul- 
tivation of  all  nur  faenlties,  nnd  entire  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  God,  which  is  only 
isiotlier  name  fbr  the  lawa  of  our  natora, 
must  be  conducive  as  much  to  health,  vijjour 
of  bodj,  and  longeriqr,  as  to  peace  of  mind» 
■l|i'llliope  Ml  of  immortality. 

•*^|nhe  character  of  Caleb  is  in  entire  hnr- 
lli^y  with  the  historical  period  in  which  ha 
is  found.  The  rirenmstaneea  throogh  wUoh 
flteScripinr-'  ciuuincts  him  are  exactly  thoee 
which  would  make  Caleb  such  as  he  was. 
How  could  such  a  character  have  been  pro- 
duced withoQt  these  preliminary  inflnenees? 
That  robust  mind.  —  tliat  Htout,  energetic 
frame, —  that  daimtless  heart,  —  that  ready 


hand,  —  that  entire  trust  in  God  ;  —  whence 
these  qualities,  if  tlie  prerious  history  were 
iletiona,  or  exaggerationa,  or  legendaf  A 
medijEviil  Christianity  was  not  more  needflll 
to  the  production  of  the  crusader,  than  wen 
the  reeene  ftom  Egypt,  the  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  with  their  accompanying  diiiplays  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  indispensable  to 
the  production  of  the  sturdy,  baron-like  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Jndah. 

The  pleas  which  Moses  is  set  forth  as  em- 
ploying with  God,  in  order  to  procure  for» 
giveneM  for  the  disobedient  laraditea,  an 
of  no  small  importance,  as  they  may  serve 
to  discover  to  us  the  position  from  which 
mneh  of  the  Old  Testament  theology  is  con- 
ceived. These  pleas  are  the  following :  —  If 
God  destroy  the  Israelites,  then,  I.  The 
Egyptiane  wiU  hear  it;  11.  They  vHH  tell  it 
to  the  Canaanites  ;  ITT.  Who  will  ascrHie  the 
failure  to  bring  the  Israelites  into  Canaan, 
to  a  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  Ood, 
though  lie  ha';  swom  so  t'j  do ;  wherefore, 
IV. '  Let  tiie  power  of  my  Lord  be  great ; ' 
y.  Finally,  the  long-suffering  mercy  of  Ood 
is  put  forth  in  deprecation  of  the  threatened 
punishment  The  last  is  the  only  considera- 
tion which  takes  its  origin  in  \otty  and  true 
conceptiona  the  Divine  oikancter  and 
dealings.  The  appeal  to  mercy,  made  to  a 
merciful  God,  has  eternal  truth  for  its  foun« 
dation.  The  other  pleas  are  of  tte  eartbt 
earthy.  They  spring  from  a  hitman  view 
of  divine  thkigs*  They  present  considera- 
tioea  wUflh  eonld  prevail  only  widi  ear^y 
potentates.  They  want  tlie  element  of  in- 
spiration, and  therefore  they  want  the  ele- 
ment of  religioua  tmdi.  Ood  may,  indeed, 
be  truthfully  and  relirnonsly  addressed  by 
considerations  which  have  a  foundation  in 
tbebmnaabnaat  Bnttbeeeeonaiderationa 
must  be  the  highest  and  the  purest  of  which 
man  is  susceptible ;  otherwise  the  distinc- 
tion between  God  and  man  is  lost,  and  we 
destroy  tlie  intinite  by  attempting  to  lift  flie 
finite  to  God,  and  ascribing  to  him  passiona 
which  are  felt  only  by  inferior  meu.  Beve> 
rcuee  forbid.-^  us  to  suppose  that  God  conldbo 
iiiflnriici  (1  by  the  misconstructions,  taunts, 
and  scoli's  of  the  defeated  Egyptians,  and 
die  idolatroQS  Canaanitaa.  Time  thinga 
nre  ppoken  after  tlie  manner  of  men.  They 
are  the  feelings  of  Moses.  They  originate 
la  hia  eoneepdon  of  Ood  and  dhrfne  thinga. 
They  nri'  tlicreforc  teraporan,'.  Tliey  cease 
to  be  applicable  or  proper  in  a  day  when,  tin- 
der die  mllnenee  of  Moeaiam  and  Cbriatia- 
nity,  the  world  has  come  to  entertain  higher, 
more  worthy,  and  leaa  incorrect  ideaa  of  the 
Deity.  What  ia  of  man,  and  wbat  of  Ood, 
ahoiidd  in  all  oaaes  be  carefully  discriminated, 
lest  tares  be  mistaken  for  wheat,  and  the 
creature  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  Creator. 

CALF  (T.)  is  the  English  representative 
of  several  Hebrew  words,  of  which  we  here 
notice  only  that  one,  Gehgel,  which  has  re- 
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ference  to  i>>e  idolatrous  rites  sanctioned  by 
Aaron,  and  received  in  BedwL  We  first  re- 
mark that  our  Englis}>  term  cnl/,  m  it  is 
now  used  of  the  young  of  the  cow,  in  Ui« 
Murly  period  <tf  its  lift,  impNHfeetly  i«piio> 
ilut  os  the  original,  wliicli  (truotes  rather  a 
young  bullock,  a  steer  (Jer.  xxsL  18 ;  xItL 
81);  thoa^  ufaeii  dM  age  it  corpmaly 
limited,  it  may  be  used  of  a  younger  aatrnal 
(Mic.  vi.  6).  The  general  meaoiug,  how- 
trer,  is  that  of  alear.  Tlxis  rsoiark  ia  of 
importanctf  in  tracing  the  origin  of  the  bovine 
idolatry  of  the  Hebrews,  as  just  alluded  to; 
because  it  was  ou  ox  or  a  cow, —  the  former, 
at  iMMtt  frequently  depicted  with  young  fea- 
tures,—  not  stri'  Mv  vpoukiuf?  a  calf,  to  which 
the  Egyptians  n  iuien  il  divine  houuurti. 

Apis  was  the  sacred  bull  of  Memphis, 
under  whose  form  0>iri9  was  worshipped. 
At  Hcliopoiis  also,  there  was  a  sacred  ox, 
which  bore  th«  name  of  Bf  novist  and  mm 

'  lUL'd  to  Osiris.  The  liislorian  Dio- 
ilurua  says  that  Apia  and  Mnevis  were  both 
Mwred  to  Osiris,  and  worshipped  as  gods 
throughout  the  whule  of  Epj-pt.  FTerodotus 
(iiL  V2S)  states, '  Apis,  also  called  EpophoSr 
is  a  young  bull,  whose  modier  etn  have  no 
other  (iHspritig.  Sbo  is  represented  by  the 
Egyptians  to  have  conceived  by  lightning 
sent  from  heaven,  and  so  to  have  produced 
the  god  Apis.  But  this  bullock  which  is 
called  Apis  has  those  signs:  being  black, 
he  bears  on  bis  foreliead  a  white  quodrati^^le, 
on  his  back  Uie  ima^o  of  aa  asf^,  ou  bi» 
tnil  double  bairs,  an  ]  rnj  his  tongue  a  beetle.' 
Pliny  speaks  ut  Apis  having  a  white  spot, 
in  tlie  form  of  a  ereseent,  on  his  ri^t  side. 
Ammianns  Marcellinui^  says  the  white  cres- 
cent on  his  right  side  was  thepxincipal  aign 
by  whieh  he  wee  known.  jBSsai  mentione 
twenty-iiini'  marks  by  which  he  was* recog- 
nised, each  referable  to  some  qjstio  aigni- 
Hoatton. 

Memphis  the  place  where  Apis  was 
kept,  and  where  his  worship  was  particularly 
obserred.  He  was  regarded  not  merely  as 
an  emblcni,  but  a  divinity.  Psaniincticus 
there  erected  a  grain!  court  in  which  iJie  bul- 
lock was  kept,  when  exhibited  in  public. 
The  tuiini.  ia  honour  of  Apto  lasted  seven 
days,  and  occasioned  a  large  coTif  mrso  of 
people.  The  priests  than  led  Uic  sacred 
Imil  in  soilemn  procession,  every  one  eoining 
fcrwfird  from  his  abode,  to  wclcotnc  the 
favuured  brute  as  he  passed ;  and  it  is  af- 
flrmed  that  ehfldren  who  inhaled  his  hivath 

acquired  thereby  tbn  jui'wcr  nf  pr^lirtiiiu' 
future  events.  A  chonia  of  children,  bingiug 
bis  hononn,  headed  the  proceesion.  Mihm 
lemarks,  'It  would  be  tedious  to  v  ]  it>  wlmt 
pompous  processions  and  sacred  ceremonies 
tte  Egj-ptians  perftmn  at  Ae  ftstiTal  of  flie 
Theophania  (appearance  of  tlie  god),  in 
honour  of  Apis ;  or  what  dances,  festivities, 
and  ju^  iul  auemblles,  are  appointed  on  the 
nseasioM,  at  ttie  tomui  and  In  flks  ooanay. 


In  eonseqnenee  of  these  festivities,  the  angrr 
of  Gamhyses  was  atron^y  eseitsd  against 
the  people  of  Memphis.  Supposing  thit 
they  intended  to  signify  th^  satisfaction  at 
die  delbal  of  his  army  in  tiie  Etiiiopian  war 
(TTerod.  iii.  27  }.  li'  nt  fnr  tl^e  priests,  and 
asked  them  tlie  reason  of  their  rgoicings. 
They  refdied  that  It  vas  the  edehration  of 

the  uppeariuice  uf  the  god  Apis,  who,  for  a 
long  time,  bad  not  been  manifested  among 
then.  Little  pleawd  widi  the  reply,  Csoio 
byses  ordered  the  deity  to  be  brought  before 
him,  when,  drawing  his  sword,  he  plunged 
it  into  the  animal's  body ;  and  having  lulled 
it,  he  ordsiSd  the  priests  to  be  beaten,  and  all 
those  who  were  found  r»"lt'hnitinfr  ihe  f»r.stiv)J 
to  be  put  to  death.  The  man  trom  whose 
herd  the  divine  beast  has  sprung,  is  tiM 
hajipiest  of  mortals,  and  is  looked  upon 
with  admirauon  by  all  people.'  The  Egyp- 
tiaaa  not  only  paid  divine  koooors  to  tba 
bull  Apis,  but,  considerhig  him  *  the  living 
image  and  representative  of  Osiris,'  Huf 
emimlted  him  as  an  oracle,  and  drew  horn 
his  actions  good  or  bad  omens.  His  accep- 
tance of  food  offered  him  by  the  hand  waa 
aeeomrtsd  a  good,  his  raftasal  a  had,  omen. 
Those  who  wished  to  oonsuU  Apis  first 
burnt  incense  on  an  altar,  filling  the  lamps 
with  oil,  which  were  lighted,  and  depositing 
a  pieoe  of  money  on  the  altar,  to  the  rig^ 
of  the  statue  of  ihf  jrod  T)it  placing  tlieir 
nioutii  near  his  ear,  they  asked  hini  what- 
ever question  they  wished.  Ihia  done,  thej 
witlidrew,  covering  their  two  ears  until  they 
were  outside  the  sacred  precincts;  when, 
listening  to  the  first  eipression  any  one  ut- 
tered, tlir'Y  drew  frnm  it  the  dr-irpd  omen. 
*  Apis,'  says  .AlUau,  '  is  on  exccileut  iuier- 
psetsr  of  fnturity.  He  does  not  employ  vir- 
gin''  or  old  women  sitting  on  a  tripod,  like 
some  other  gods,  nor  require  that  they  should 
he  Intoxieated  with  the  sacred  potion ;  hot 
inspires  boys,  who  play  around  Ins  stable 
witli  a  divine  impulse,  enabling  them  to  poor 
out  predictions  in  pei^t  rhythm.* 

When  Apis  died,  certain  priests,  chosen  for 
this  dnty,  wp?it  in  quest  of  another,  who  was 
known  by  the  aigns  preserved  in  the  sacred 
books.  As  soon  as  he  was  found,  they  took 
him,  preparatory  to  his  removal  to  >TeTOphis, 
to  a  city  on  the  Nile,  where  he  was  kept  forty 
days,  being  aeen  only  by  women.  This  period 
over,  he  was  placed  in  a  boat  with  a  golden 
cabin,  and  oondncted  in  state  to  Memphis. 
Pliny  and  Ammianns  ssaert,  that,  as  soon  as 
tlip  time  prescribed  in  the  sacred  books  was 
fulhlled,  they  led  the  bull  Apis  U>  the  fonn- 
tidn  of  the  priests,  and  drowaad  bim  vritk 
murli  ceremony.  Having  thus  put  him  tn 
death,  they,  with  great  lamenlations,  sought 
anotfiar  to  take  his  pisee.  Hfai  bo^  was 
embalmed,  and  h  grand  funeral  procession 
took  place  at  Memphis;  when  his  coffin, 
placed  ou  a  bier,  was  followed  by  the  priests 
diaaaed  in  tito  spottad  Mm  of  la«a%  beari 
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tag  sUres  in  their  hands,  and  making  gesU- 
enljitions  similar  to  those  wbicli  in  Urecco 
IWBIC  eastomary  at  the  orgies  of  fiaccbns. 
Wlien  Apis  died  a  natural  dentli,  his  obsc- 
qiues  were  celebrated  ou  the  most  uiugniii- 
•ntaeale.  To  soeh  «xtravagaiio0  was  thii 
«ani0fl,  that  those  whose  office  it  was  to  take 
tiiargt  of  him  wen  often  ruined  by  the 
9wptmm*  fVooi  dbatofcr  ocuw  the  death 
of  Apis  took  pldce,  the  people  perfomu'il  a 
piUio  lamentation,  as  if  Oaina  himself  bad 
diid.  Thii  moaming  lastad  imtfl  lha  othar 
Af&s,  his  saccessor,  had  been  found.  Thay 
ihen  commenoed  their  r^oicings,  which  were 
oelebrated  with  an  entho^aam  equal  todieir 
fjneL  The  notion  entertained  by  the  Egyp- 
tians respecting  tlte  re-nppcarance  of  thi> 
deity  under  the  same  form,  and  his  entering 
the  body  of  another  bull  as  soon  as  the 
existint?  Apis  diod,  arose  from  their  belief  ill 
the  general  doctrine  of  the  trausniigratioa of 
•aula ;  aaeovding  to  which,  the  soul  of  Oaiiia 
passed  incessaaily  inlo  tha  bodiaa  of  anoaaa* 
•ife  bullocka. 

Oairia,  vfaieb  tha  aaarad  ateariwpiaaantad, 
wa«.  s.iys  Hcredotus,  tlie  preatcst  of  all  llio 

I  Lgyptiaii  deities ;  but  every  care  was  taken 
to  thtov  *  thiek  elood  of  mystery  aromid 
hiv.i.  His  principal  office,  it  is  said,  was  to 
judge  the  dead,  and  to  rule  over  that  kingdom 
where  the  aonla  of  good  men  were  admitted 
to  etemal  felicity.  He  was  called  '  tlie  mani- 
{rster  of  good,'  *  the  opener  of  truth.'  He 

'  appeared  on  earth  to  benefit  mankind  ;  and, 
ater  having  performed  tiha  duties  he  hod 
eome  to  fulfil,  and  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Typhf), 
the  evil  principle  (which  was  at  lengtli  over- 
eome  by  hia  influence,  after  his  leaving  the 
world  K  he  '  rose  af^ain  to  a  new  life,'  and  be- 
came the  judge  of  uiaukiud  in  a  future  state. 
It  o«^k  to  be  observed,  that  the  partienlar 
fMm  of  Osiris,  which  the  Hebrews  imitated, 
vaa,  according  to  Wilkinson  (v.  107),  not 
Api8,lMit  Mnavia      The  olferiBga,daneing«, 

andrqoieingapmctiserl  on  t)u>  orcn<;ir)n,  weru 
in  imitation  ol  a  ceremony  they  Jtad  wit- 
ucaacd  in  honour  of  MneiHb,  dnring  their 
•Ofoam  in  Egypt.'  Other  bulls  and  cowh 
howerer,  were,  if  not  worshipped,  yet  hou- 
onred  as  sacred,  in  that  eotmtry ;  and  we 
aaa  no  reason  f<>r  fixing  on  any  one  cere- 
inonT,  as  that  which  was  copied  ou  the  set- 
ting-up of  the  golden  calf.  It  is  enough  to 
abow,  that  tha  Egyptians,  from  a  !  and 
close  intercourse  witli  wlioui  ilic  iMiu  Iitf  ^ 
bad  just  come  when  ihey  uiiulu  the  idol, 
veit  given  not  only  to  animal  worship,  but 
tile  adoration  of  the  bovine  species.  If, 
however,  Mueviji  was,  as  Champollion  holds, 
m  emblam  of  ih»  divinity  Khem,  then  phal- 
lie  rites,  emblematic  of  the  (,'eneriitiv(>  prin- 
ciple, for  wliich  purpose  the  bull  was  appro- 
priately dioaen,  were  eonnaet«d  with  tfie 
•pcciiio  act  of  idolatry  into  wliich  Moses 
foond  the  Israelites  hurrying;  and  that 
great  man  baa  the  merit  of  reaettiog  his 


people,  not  only  from  the  nbominntions  of 
worshipping  u  bestial  go<I,  but  also  from  the 
defilements  of  gross,  if  not  indiseriminata 
lusL  This  cut  (from  Arundale)  exhibits 
Apis,  having  on  his  head  a  disk  of  the  sun, 
a  winged  hawk  on  the  nape  of  htonedc,  net- 
work over  his  body,  and  a  vulture  across  his 
buttocks.  On  the  plinth  he  ia  deaignated 
•giver  of  lift.' 


aria. 


We  are  eonftrmed  in  the  opinion  fliat  Ihe 

idea  of  procreation  is  at  tlif  bottom  of 
tlie  emblems  and  rites  of  which  wc  have 
spoken,  beeaaae  laia,  dw  wife  of  Oairia, 
was  worjdiippod  under  the  ininpo  of  a  cow, 
bearing  tlie  same  relation  to  the  Egyptian 
mythology  as  Venna  bore  to  the  Gieeian. 


In  thia  capacity  Isis  had  the  name  of  Ha- 
Aer,  which  pomts  her  ont  aa  the  mother  of 

Horns,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis.  She  waa 
held  in  v  neration  at  several  places,  and 
splendid  temples  were  ertctud  in  her  honour. 
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Ono  city  bore  her  name,  —  ApUroditopolia, 
the  city  Iff  Vmu,  She  is  ttrmsd  the  anrM 
of  Honis,  and  ihe  spouse  of  Osiris.  Our 
figure  (^taken  from  Buuen)  repreienU  ber 
M  having,  on  the  body  of  •  Ibmtto,  ft  eow^i 

head,  snrmnunted  by  the  rli^k  of  tfio  91121, 
euclosed  in  long  curving  Itorus. 

Th«  nuider,  hiring  pcraaed  dMte  d«teilg, 
will  liHve  no  diflirulty  iii  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  transaction  recorded  in  Ezod. 
SZijL  4.  The  Isnwlitas,  thinking  that  Mo- 
ses' delay  on  the  Mount  was  a  proof  of  their 
heing  iu  some  way  deprived  of  his  guidance, 
tuned  for  aid  to  idulatmufi  practices,  with 
which  they  had  been  fumiliar  in  Egypt; 
aitd,  strtinge  to  say,  iiuluced  Aar'>?i  to  take 
the  lead  lU  preparing  lije  molten  calf.  The 
ease  viA  which  this  idol  is  made  in  the  wil- 
d«»mess,  and  the  care  bestowed  in  castiuf^ 
and  carving  it,  show  that  tiie  Hebrews  had 
hroni^t,  with  their  atlaehmeDt  lo  idol  «qi>> 
■hip,  much  artistic  skill.  The  glad,  if  not 
lieentiocis,  festivities  (ver.  6)  proclaimed  in 
celebnuioa  of  the  eetting-Qp  of  tiite  *  work 
of  men's  hands,'  find  their  counterpart  and 
explanation  in  our  previous  remarks*  There 
is,  howerer,  one  part  whieh  yet  needs  illns* 
tratj  Moses  took  the  culf,  burned  it  in 
the  hre,  ground  it  to  powder,  and  strawed  it 
npon  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink.  How  was  this  effected  ?  The  requi- 
site knowledge  might  easily  liave  been 
acqoired  among  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
profleients  in  metallurgy.  'In  the  place  of 
tartHfic  arid,  which  we  employ'  (Gogiipt, 
•  Origine  dcs  Lois  .ks  kxXA  et  des  Sciences'), 
'010  Hebrew  legislator  used  natron,  which 
fs  common  in  the  East.  What  follows 
reaf  ecting  his  making  the  Israelites  drink 
this  powder,  proves  that  he  was  perfectly 
flrquaintcd  with  tlic  whole  effect  of  the  ope- 
xation.  He  wished  to  increase  the  punish- 
ment of  their  disobedience,  and  nothing 
coul.l  have  been  nmre  suitable;  for  gold, 
reduced  and  made  into  a  draught  in  the 
meaner  I  have  mentioned,  has  a  roost  dis- 
agri'coble  taste.*  Anotlier.  perhaps  the  chiefs 
olject  which  Moses  had  in  making  tlie 
leaders  in  this  rebellion  drink  the  potion,  was 
tu  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  Contempt 
for  a  god  tliat  was  thus  r *  ;  lily  oonvertcd 
into  a  most  offensive  Uraugin,  .u  iaally  drunk 
by  themHclres.  The  effect,  if  not  the  aim, 
of  what  Moses  on  tin-?  occasion  did,  may 
receive  illustration  from  a  lew  words  taken 
from  Thomas  Carlyle:  —  'A  certain qneen in 
a  Soulh-sea  island,  havinf»  been  converted 
to  Christianity,  did  not  &ny  longer  believe 
in  the  old  gods.  She  asiembted  her  pec^e, 
and  said  to  them,  —  "  My  faithful  people,  the 
goda  do  not  dwell  in  that  burning  mountain 
hi  the  centre  of  onr  isle.  That  is  not  Ood: 
no,  ti  nt  is-  a  couunon  Ituniing  mountain, — 
mere  culinary  fire,  burning  under  peculiar 
oiienmslaBeM,  8os,  I  will  walk  before  you 
IP  that  hnmiiif  moontaia,  will  empty  my 


washbowl  into  it,  cast  my  slipper  over  it, 
drfy  it  to  the  nttemost,  and  stand  the  coo- 
sequences."  She  walked  accordingly,  this 
Soutii-sea  heroine ;  her  people  followiup  in 
pala  horror  and  expectancy.  She  did  her 
experiment ;  and  they  ham  ttasr  notions  of 
the  gods  in  tliat  islati'l  ever  since." 

Some  remuaut  of  this  bovine  worsh^ 
floems  to  have  lingered  among  ttie  Btebicws 
for  centuries,  receiving  development  or  sup- 
pression according  to  the  degree  of  culture 
and  peculiar  events  of  Ihe  times.  Avai^ 
himself  of  this  proppnsity  as  found  iUiioni^ 
the  northern  tribes,  which  had  always  betu 
less  pore  hi  their  religloo  than  the  sontbera, 
Jeroboam,  —  on  founding  the  kinirdoui  of 
Israel  in  opposition  to  that  of  Judah,— > 
inring  thai,  if  the  people  sbonld  still  go  lo 
Jerusfih.  rn  to  worship,  they  would  continue 
to  regard  that  as  their  religious  metropolis, 
nd  have  their  affections  alienated  from  his 
government  during  their  periodical  visits, 
oaosed,  after  deliberate  consultation,  two 
ealtes  of  gold  to  be  made  in  obvious  imita- 
tion of  the  one  of  which  ws  have  spobea, 
and,  in  nearly  the  same  terms  as  those  ei&- 
ployed  in  the  wilderness,  declared,  — '  B*-  i 
hold  Ihy  fods,  O  Israd !  fdiich  hsTe  brought 
tliee  np  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt'  (1  Kii-ir? 

xii.  2(5,  stfj.).  These  idols  he  placed  at  the 
two  eattremities  of  his  dominious, — dke  cos 

at  Dan,  the  (  tht-r  at  Bethel, —  in  order  thiit 
their  inilueuce  might  extend  all  over  tiie 
land.  With  the  view  of  the  more  rrsdilr  ' 
coiiciliatiiif;  general  acijuiescence,  he  badt 
a  temple,  chose  his  priests  from  the  loeest 
of  the  people,  and  blended  the  old  and  ests* 
blislied  usages  of  the  Mosaic  rites  witk 
his  idolatrous  innovations.  For  this  mon- 
strous apostacy  the  divine  auger  was  kindled 
against  the  ten  tribes,  who  became  gnsfoos^ 
corrupted,  and  underwent  the  consequenew  | 
uf  God's  sore  displeasure  (Hos.  viii.  :2,  ncf.,' 

xiii.  2). 

The  expression, '  calves  of  our  lips,' found 
in  Hos.  xiv.  2,  would  have  been  better  ren- 
dered •  fruit  of  onr  lips,'  that  is,  oar  frtBM% 
as  in  ITeb.  xiii.  \^  ;  where  the  writer.  i|ttoting 
from  the  Septuagint  translation,  Oas  '  tbe 
frnit  of  onr  lips:'  —  *  By  him  (Jesas)  let 
us  offer  tlie  sacrifice  of  praise  to  God  con- 
tinuaUy,  that  ia,  the  fruit  of  our  lips,  giviug 
diaaks  to  his  nune.*  Noyes  rradsn  A« 
words  in  Hossft  thus :  — 

•  Pors-he  all  our  Inlqnfty,  and  nveivp  as  pmHoiM'T, 
^  h«n  we  otter  to  tljce  tlie  saeriticflB  of  our  Hps.' 

CALNKII  (H.),  a  very  ancient  city  in  tiift 
land  of  Shinar  (Babylonia),  built  bv  NiiB> 
rod  (Gen.  x.  10.  Amos  vi.  v'.  I'^a.  x.  fl).— 
held  by  some  nttthorities  to  be  the  well- 
known  Ctesiphon,  which  lay  on  the  easMtt 
bank  of  die  Ti|j;ris,  itnd,  being  the  wintfT 
residence  of  the  Partliiau  king"!,  was  in  ibsj* 
time  very  large  and  populous.  It  is  said  ts 
hivs  leeeived  the  niaie  Ctta^oii  from  A* 
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Persian  monarch  Pocorus;  afwr  which,  the 
old  n«me,Calneh,fell  into  disuse.  Its  place 
is  now  occupied  by  niins,  among  which  ore 
those  of  a  splendid  palace  and  temple  of  the 
Sim.  Many  coins  have  been  disinterred. 
Cafaieh  is  also  named  Calno  (Isa.  x. 

CALVARY  {Caharia),  the  word  by  which, 
in  the  Latin  Vulgate,  the  Greek  term  cmniun 
(whence  our  cmnium)  is  translated.  It  occurs 
in  Luke  xxiii.  33,  insteod  of  tbe  Arnniaic  or 
Hebrew  Golgotha,  found  in  Mutt,  xxvii.  33. 
Mark  xv.  22.  John  xix.  17.  Botli  Calvary  and 
Golgotha  denote  a  skull ;  and  they  are  the 
name  borne  by  the  place  whcr*'  the  Lord 
Jesns  was  crucified.  Different  opinions  have 
prerailed  as  to  why  the  place  was  so  deno- 
minated.   Old  fables  assign  as  tlie  reason, 
that  Adam  was  interred  at  Calvary,  in  order 
that  where  lay  the  person  who  had  •  brought 
death  into  the  world,  and  all  its  woe,'  there 
also  might  the  Saviour  of  the  world  stiffer, 
die,  and  be  buried.    Many  have  held,  that 
Calvary  was  the  place  of  public  execution,  — 
fhe  Tyburn  of  Jerusalem ;  and  hence  it  was 
teimeU  the  '  place  of  a  skull.'    Another  opi- 
nion is,  that  the  place  took  its  name  from 
its  shape,  being  a  hillock  of  a  form  like  a 
human  skull.    The  last  is  the  opinion  to 
which  we  incline.    That  the  place  was  of 
■ome  such  shape  seems  to  be  generally 
■greed;   and  the  traditional  term  mount, 
applied  to  Calvary,  appears  to  confirm  tliis 
idea.  And  such  a  shape,  it  must  be  allowed, 
is  in  entire  agreement  with  tlie  name ;  that 
is,  tkuU.    To  these  considerations  there  are 
added  certain  diflBculties  which  arise  from 
the  second  explanation.    So  far  as  we  know, 
no  historical  evidence  exists  to  show,  that 
there  was  a  place  of  public  execution  where 
Calvary  is  commonly  fixed,  or  that  any  such 
place  in  or  near  Jerusalem  bore  the  nome 
Calvary.    Nor  is  the  term  Calvary  descrip- 
tiTe  of  snch  a  place :  to  make  it  so  to  any 
extent,  ilie  name  should  liave  been  Skulls, 
or  The  place  ofskulU.    Equally  unapt  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  writers  of  tlie  Gospels 
speak  of  the  ploce.    Matthew  terms  it  '  a 
place  call«d  Golgotha ;  that  is  to  say,  a  place 
of  a  skull : '  Mark, '  the  pi  ace  Golgoth  a ;  wh  ich 
is,  being  interpreted,  the  ploce  of  a  skull ; ' 
Lnke,  *  the  place  which  is  called  Calvarj  :' 
John,*  aplaee  called  of  a  skull,  which  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew,  Golgoilio.'    Now,  no  one  of 
these  descriptions  is  what  would  have  been 
natural,  had  Calvary  been  a  place  or  the 
place  of  public  execution.    An  English  wri- 
ter would  say,  —  •  They  took  him  to  Tyburn, 
and  executed  him.'    In  the  same  manner 
would  the  biographers  of  Jesus  have  spoken  : 
♦  They  took  him  to  Calvary.'  In  such  a  case, 
there  was  no  need  of  explanations :  what  and 
where  Calvary  was,  every  person  would  have 
known.  In  truth,  the  context  seems  to  show, 
that  the  Roman  guard  hurried  Jesus  away, 
and  put  him  to  deaUi  at  the  first  convenient 


spot ;  and  that  the  rather,  because  there  was 
no  small  fear  of  a  popular  insurrection, 
especially  as  he  was  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
people.  But  where  was  the  place  ?  Not  far, 
we  may  from  what  has  been  said  suppose, 
from  •  the  judgnjent-hall,'  which  was  doubt- 
less near  the  spot  (Fort  Antonia)  where  the 
Roman  forces  in  Jerusalem  were  concen- 
trated. From  our  plan  of  Jerusalem,  it  will 
be  seen  that  Fort  Antonia  lay  on  the  north- 
west angle  of  tlie  Temple.  Wos  it  likely, 
then,  that,  in  tlie  highly  excited  state  of  the 
public  mind,  the  soldiers  should  take  Jesus 
southward ;  that  is,  tlirough  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  city  ?  Somewhere  in  the  north,  it  is 
clear,  they  would  execute  him,  as  thus  they 
would  most  easily  effect  their  object.  But  if 
they  chose  the  north,  then  the  road  to  Joppa 
or  Damascus  would  be  most  convenient; 
and  no  spot  in  the  vicinity  would  probably 
be  more  suitable  than  tlie  8lightly-roumle<l 
elevation  which  bore  the  name  of  Calvary. 
That  some  hillock  would  be  preferred,  it  is 
easy  to  see,  as  thus  the  exposure  of  tlie  cri- 
minal, and  the  alleged  cause  of  his  cruci- 
fixion, would  be  most  effectually  secured. 
But  the  particulars  detailed  by  the  sacred 
historians  show,  that  our  Lord  was  not  cru- 
cified on  the  spot,  or  very  near  tlie  spot, 
where  he  was  condemned,  hut  was  conducted 
some  distance  through  the  city.  If  so,  this, 
as  appears  from  oiu  plan,  must  have  been 
towards  the  west.  Two  points  seem  thns 
determined :  the  crucifixion  was  at  the  north- 
west of  the  city. 

The  account,  as  given  in  the  evangelists, 
touching  the  place  of  the  crucifixion  and 
burial  of  our  Lord,  is  as  follows  :  —  Having 
been  delivered  by  Pilate  to  be  crucified, 
Jesns  wos  led  away,  followed  by  a  great  com- 
pany of  people  and  women  who  bewailed 
his  fate.  On  the  way,  the  soldiers  met  one 
Simon,  a  Cyrcnian,  coming  out  of  the  country^ 
who  is  compelled  to  bear  Jesus'  cross.  \Mien 
they  were  come  to  the  place  which  is  called 
Calvary,  there  they  crucified  him.  This 
place  was  nigh  to  tlie  city;  and,  sitting  down, 
they  watched  him  there.  They  that  passed 
by  reviled  him,  wagging  llieir  heads  and 
scoffing.  Likewise,  also,  the  chief  priests 
mocked  him,  with  the  scribes  and  elders ; 
and  the  people  stootl  beholding.  The  sol- 
diers, too,  mocked  him.  There  stood  by 
the  cross  of  Jesus,  his  mother,  and  liis  mo- 
ther's sister,  and  Mary  Magdalene.  And  all 
his  acjjuaintance,  and  the  women  that  fol- 
lowed him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  be- 
holding these  things.  In  the  place  tchere 
he  teas  crucified,  tliere  was  a  garden,  and  in 
the  garden  a  new  sepulchre,  hewn  out  in  the 
rock;  there  laid  they  Jesus,  and  rolled  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 
The  vrriter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
adds,  that  Jesus  suffered  without  the  gate  ; 
subjoining, '  Let  us,  therefore,  go  forth  to  him 
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withont  the  cninp  for  the  city),  Ixraring  his 
lepruttuli'  (ileb.  xiii.  1'^,  13.  Matt.  xxtu. 
Mark  xt.  Luk«  sitlL  John  xix.). 

We  thus  learn  as  a  posilire  fact,  ihnt  the 
orucilixiun  aud  litirial  luok  place  out  of  tlii.- 
titf,  and  yet  nigh  to  tlie  city ;  aiul  the  state- 
nient  of  the  writer  to  the  Ilrbrrws  is  rf»n- 
flzmed  bj  the  incidental  remark  ^Mark  xv. 
81)»  Uuit  Ihe  Mridten  teisad  Simon,  «•  ha 
was  coming  out  of  the  cniintn'.  It  now  ap- 
pears, then,  tltat  Calvary  iuy  at  tJte  nortL- 
wt9t,  and  at  the  ontaide  of  the  city.  The 
reader,  on  pcnisiug  the  abstrnrt  just  given 
ol  the  evangelical  uarrativea,  combined  wiUi 
die  pnTioae  ramarks,  will  find  reaeon  to 
think,  that  Calvary  was  only  just  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  aeooud  wall.  It  ia  alao 
dear,  that  die  plaoe  waa  one  anond  wfaidi 
many  persona  could  assemble,  near  which 
wayfarers  were  pa5*9iiig,  and  tlic  sufTerera 
on  which  could  be  seen  aud  addressed  by 
persons  who  were  both  neor  and  remote ; 
ull  which  concurs  in  showing  thut  tlif"  spot 
wa»  one  of  some  elevation,  &ud  ci|ually 
provea  that  '  this  thing  ttas  not  done  in  a 
corner,'  bul  at  a  place,  and  under  circum- 
ttlniicCH,  likely  to  make  Calvary  well  known 
and  well  remembered  alike  bj  die  foes  and 
the  friend:?  "f  mir  Told.  Other  events  which 
took  place  immediately  after,  in  connection 
with  the  reenireetioii,  wonld  dd  (if  aid  were 
Tif'pdrd)  in  fixing  the  recoil  'r'  n  of  the 
spot  deep  and  inefiaceablj  in  tlie  minda  of 
the  prinidve  diaelplea. 

Was  it  likely  tliat  tliis  recollection  Wi  ul  ! 
peiiah  ?  Surely,  of  all  spota,  Calvaiy  would 
Moome  die  most  aaered,  the  moat  endearfaig, 
in  the  primitive  church.  The  spot  where 
Jesns  was  crucified,  died,  was  buried,  and 
rose  again,  mutit  have  been  bound  to  the 
heart  of  ereiy  disciple  in  the  strongest  bonds. 
We  do  not  need  history  to  tell  us  this;  or, 
rather,  there  is  a  history,  —  the  history  of 
man — of  what  human  ttature  is,  and  liMle, 
and  loves,  —  which  deHares  the  fact  to  every 
intelligent  mind.  Nor  did  tlie  Jew,  with  his 
waim  gushing  aflbrtioBe,  M  on  sneb  n  point 
lc<?3  viviiUy  than  his  feUow>men.  •  The 
tombs  of  die  prophets,'  the  sepulchre  of 
David,  were,  we  read  (Matt  zriiL  129.  Acta 
ii.  2f)),  ffverenily  regur.led,  and  reli^on^ly 
preserved  from  age  to  age.  That  of  David's 
Lord  wonld  aaaoiedly  not  be  neglected.  It 
was  u  sen.soM  of  puVdic  rclif!;ious  festivity 
when  our  Lord  suffered.  Jerusalem  was 
dien  crowded  with  visitors  from  foreign 
ports.  Such,  too,  was  tlie  fact  at  the  time 
of  tlio  effusion  of  the  Holy  J'pirit.  These 
pilgrims, however,  soourcturutd  home;  and, 
whererar  they  went,  many  carried  with  diem 
the  news  of  the  cnicUixiim  of  Jesii*?,  and 
told  of  the  place  where  he  had  been  execuu-d. 
When  dieae  hid  rest  hod  tlieir  honea,  they 
Tncn'ue,  nnder  providential  inflncnces,  and 
the      aching  of  apostles,  in  each  case*,  a 


nucleus  of  an  infant  chnrcli,  which  would 
naturally  preserve,  embedded  in  its  heart, 
tlie  knowledge  of  Cdviij.   Pofaapa  no  one 

sjiot  on  earth  h-id  ever  so  many  to  ri-iiii'm- 
ber  it,  luid  know  Us  prciuse  loeality,  iw  tL«j 
place  where  Jesus  died  and   rose  again. 
First  y.'.  .f'  rusalem,  and  soon  in  all  parts  of 
the  torih,  were  there  hearts  that  held  ilia 
reetdketion  among  their  most  tallied  trea* 
sures.    We  do  not  iliiuk  tliese  remarks  need 
conhrmation ;  but  the  paasage  in  the  He- 
brews ahowa  that  diey  are  aubatanlially  eo^ 
rc'-t.    We  tlu'ie  leonj,  t)i  ;t.  f  ir  on  in  the  f.rst 
century,  Calvary  waa  well  known  in  the 
ehdreh ;  that  the  tradition  was  pracned, 
and  preserved  in  f^M  1,-,  :ug  a  form,  as  to  be 
made  the  sulueot  of  a  hgtirative  iUnstratioii 
of  Chriatiaa  doetrine;.  The  memoiy  of  ^ 
tinguishcd  places  is  among  the  least  perish- 
able of  earthly  things.    Thenuopylv  aud 
Hunnymede  are  yet  and  ever  will  be  knomi. 
With  how  modi  mom  reason.  Calvary?  At 
the  first  tliPre  were  not  only  in  .1  rn 
and  Puiestiue,  but  in  all  part^  uf  ttit  t  ittili, 
bosoms  whieh  had  found  for  it  a  shrine. 
Fathers  would  convey  their  know'  '■  -•  .n.i 
impressions  to  sons,  one  generation  tuui  f/iu  \ 
ehnreh  to  another.   The  passage  in  the  Ht- 
hrcws  wonld  t^iid  tn  kf'(>p  olire  the  recoil** 
tion.   And  thus  from  ago  to  age  there  would 
be  n  regular  transwiisaioo  of  dw  esirndd 
facts  of  the  case  ;  till  at  length  the  trsflition 
became  fixed  in  history,  and  «  ^ioidid  edi- 
flee  was  raised  in  perp^nal  eommemonttsn  ' 
of  the  great  events  which  reudend  Calva/t 
the  most  remarkable  apot  on  the  wide  sank. 
Before,  howerer,  we  speak  of  this  edifice 
and  tliis  record,  we  must  add  that  Heatbeniim 
lent  an  aid  to  the  Christisn  tra^lition.  It  «a 
the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  after  its  capiure  by  ths 
Romans,  to  become  a  heathen  city :  even  its 
name  was  rhan<?cd  into  Colonia  Jfelia  C:ipi-  j 
to] inn.    Ill  the  excess  of  their  triunipliivat 
Joy,  tlie  conquerors  made  Jupiter  iiA  psirca 
god,  and  erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Vcnat 
on  the  place  where  Jesus  had  been  crucified. 
This  was  dons,  not  so  mveh  to  iasait  as  is 
conciliate.     New-comers  in  religion  bsw 
always  availed  themselves  of  established  fiwi* 
ings,  sad  dierefbm  sneldl  dwir  sserid  (d^ 
fiees  on  places  already  consecrated  in  ths 
minds  of  the  peogtle.   So  was  it  when  Cluis- 
danity  won  planted  In  Great  BritataL.  Uwf 
of  our  old  chnrches  stand  on  spots  wli«re 
before  stood  idolatroua  temples:  such  wwtl^ 
policy  of  dte  Bomaiuu   The  mere  ftst  of  a 
temple  u>  Venus  standing  on  Calvun.  «i  f 
fices  to  show  that  Calvary  was  the  pIsc* 
where  Jesus  suilered.     llie  t^'Oipie  tha* 
taken  np  the  tradition,  and  Iraaamit-)  ii  is 

).']ii>  lil,  iiud  <tfffu^  to  roHMTit?  aufP.  'I'llUjCOD' 

tmuauon  ol  liie  Lraditiou  is  llic  mart  intpur* 
tant,  because  it  begins  to  operate  at  a  tUB< 
when  the  Christians  were  driven  from  Jeru- 
salem,  bvx  the  absence  of  the  Chx««iis&* 
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IkMB  tbeholj  ci^  was  not  of  long  duration ; 
•nd  mtm  ^ttkf  ia  dte  diird  eentuy,  m  find 

pilgrimages  from  distant  places  to  the  floly 
l>«ud  had  already  begau«  for  the  oxpre^s 
purpose  of  viewing  the  spots  whidb  tlie  pre- 
>^-iire  and  suflfcrings  of  tl;  '  Saviour  had 
rendered  sacred  aud  momorable.  A  ceutui; 
later,  Eosebios  (A J>.  815)  inftannfl  as  ifaat 
Christians  visited  Jerusalem  from  all  regions 
of  the  earth,  for  the  same  object.  So  early 
aud  so  decided  a  current  towards  the  holy 
city  prempposes  a  strong,  wide- spread, 
and  long  pre-cmiucnt  feeling,  —  an  esUib- 
liabed  traJitiuu  iii  Uif  church,  toiu-hiiig  the 
TOoat  lemarkable  spot.s ;  u  u-adition  of  that 
nature  wLi.-li  readily  links  iUwtf  with  the 
actual  record  in  Hebrews. 

In  die  foarih  eentnry,  Easebios  and  Je> 
rf-ine  write  down  the  tradition,  and  fix  the 
locality  of  (Jalvaiy  in  their  writings.  Euse- 
him  w»  bom  at  Oaaaraa,  in  PalMtiae, 
•iVk  ui  A.D.  '370.  In  315  he  became  a  bishop 
ia  his  oalive  cot&ntry)  and  died  in  340.  He 
■mm  %  most  teamed  man,  aud  wrote  a  his* 
tary  of  the  Christian  churoh.  About  3(10 
lie  composed  his  Unomasticon,  which  was 

1  expressly  devoted  to  the  busisess  of  deter- 
nteiiig  and  recording  the  sites  of  holy  and 
'^ther  places  in  Palestine.  This  work  of 
Eoaebius,  written  in  Greek,  Jerome  after- 
wards translated  into  Latin,  and  thus  added 
his  anthority  to  that  of  Euse>>ins.  Jerome 
took  up  his  residence  in  Uic  lioiy  i^and,  in 

'  tlis  latter  pert  of  the  fourth  century,  and  le- 
mained  there  till  h''l^^  death.  Pil^rrim?  now 
•Crsamed  to  Jerusalem  from  all  partii  of  the 
wmld;  asd  HuM  site  was  ilsed  for  Calvarj, 
which  has  remained  to  the  prr'^cnt  hour. 
This  was  done,  not  merely  by  the  testimonj 
of  tfieaa  two  teamed  fittiwrs,  bat  by  the  sets 
of  the  Emperor  Conilanlii)  .  and  his  mother 
I  iielesa.  This  enmress,  when  very  far  ad- 
vaiMed  in  life,  visUad  Xarasatem  Iw  dis  ez- 
prew  porpose  of  erecting  a  church  on  the 
nrpot  where  the  Lord  Jesus  had  been  cruci- 
iied.  The  preceding  details  show,  that  tho 
pNMffV^on  of  the  memory  of  the  locality 
was  any  thing  but  impossible,  ilfh-nn  would 
naturally  be  solicitous  to  discover  tlie  true 
«|Ot;  W^ience  ensues  the  likelihood  that  she 
was  not  mistaken.  She  had  previously  heard 
Ibafc  ihe  holy  plae«  bad  been  heaped  up  and 
nooiateA  bgrtha  Haadisn,  aitd  resoltsd  to  at- 
tempt to  bring  them  to  light  On  her  arri- 
▼ai  as  i«ruiakm,  she  inquired  diligently  of 
-MbaUtaBls ;  yet  lbs  sssfeh  was  aneer- 
tain  and  diflicnlt,  in  consequence  of  the 
fl^wMwettons  by  which  the  Heathen  had 
aoiprt  •sicBdar  the  spot  unknown.  These 
t-eing  all  removed,  the  sacred  sepulchre  was 
iltmowmwd,  ami  by  its  side  three  crosses, 
wMI^  Am  t(Mst  benrin;?  the  insenption  of 
PilatOk  SMs  sccoiint  of  her  proceedings, 
taken  trfm  one  who  Inbonrs  to  bring  into 
discredit  tbe  whole  of  Helena's  proceedings, 
(HmI  wbff  is  Ikr  toofiidiMrimiii«ieandswMp> 


ing  in  his  hostility  to  theprtmtfiM'  traditions 
of  the  ehordi,  idiows  saliieienUy  that  Hdena 

wn'^  ranti  n  -iTi  lier  proce<Mlings, — that  there 
did  exist  a  tradition  on  the  subject,— that 
by  that  traditioB  die  empress  was  gnldod,  — 
and  that  she  fi.nnd  reason  to  fix  the  site  of 
Calvary  on  the  spot  where  the  Heathen  had 
erected  their  temple,  and  set  np  didr  pro- 
fane rites.    That  no  small  portion  of  the 
marvellous,  not  to  say  legendary  and  in- 
credible, is  mixed  up  in  the  accoimts  which 
ths  sseiteiisBtiesl  historians  hsm  giian,  we 
by  no  means  deny ;  but  we  see  no  reason 
whatever,  and  we  liiiuk  mch  a  course  verj 
onpMlosophical,  to  throw  doubt  unsparingly 
over  tlie  whole,  a:*  does  Dr.  Rubinson.  How- 
ever, on  the  site  thus  ascertained,  was  erect- 
ed, whedisr  by  Constantlne  or  Hdena,  eer* 
taiuly  by  Roman  in6nence  and  treasure,  a 
splendid  aud  extensive  Christian  temple. 
Soerates  ths  hbtorisn  says,  *  The  emperoi's 
mother  erected  over  the  place  where  the 
sepulchre  was,  a  most  magnificent  churchy 
and  esUed  it  New  Jemsaleia,  boilding  it  op- 
posite  to  that  old  deserted  Jerusalem.'  This 
church  was  completed  aud  dedicated,  A.D. 
335.    It  was  a  great  occasion  for  the  Chris- 
tian world.   In  order  io  gire  it  importance, 
and  add  to  its  splendour,  r  council  of  bishops 
was  convened,  by  order  of  tbe  emperor,  from 
all  the  provinces  of  the  emjiire,  which  as- 
sembled tirst  at  Tyre,  and  then  at  Jerusalem. 
Among  them  wa&  Euttcbiu^i,  who  took  part 
in      solemnities,  and  held  several  piddte 
discourses,  in  tlie  holy  city.    The  rcadei's 
attention  is  directed  to  the  words  above 
quoted  from  Soetates,  by  which  it  appears 
Uiat  tbe  church  was  built,  not  in  tlie  old 
eity,  but  opposite  to  it.  In  this  description, 
8o«ates  is  borne  oat  by  Ensebins.  A  wU- 
rencc  to  ilic  plan  will  show,  that  such  an 
account  of  its  site  corresponds  with  the  lo- 
eality  on  which  the  eraciflxion  and  inters 
ment  took  place.  But  it  is  objected,  tliat  the 
sepulchre  is  now  found  within  the  city.  To 
reuder  ihiti  argument  decisive,  it  should  be 
prorad  that  the  city  occupies  at  present  the 
same  ground  that  it  occupied  in  the  days  of 
Christ.    It  is,  at  least,  as  likely  that  it  should 
have  imdergone  change,  as  that  the  site  of 
the  crucifixion  should  have  been  mistaken. 
The  identity  of  such  a  spot  is  more  likely  to 
be  praserred,  thsn  the  siae  and  lelataTS  pro- 
portions  of  a  city  whieli  has  passed  through 
more  violent  changes  than  probably  any  other 
plaee  on  earth.  The  preMnt  walls  of  Jem- 
salcm  were  erected  so  late  as  A.D.  1,')11},  and 
a  part  of  Zion  ia  now  left  out.   If,  then,  the 
eity  has  been  e<nitraeted  on  Ae  south,  and 

if  also  it  was  after  the  death  of  Christ  ex- 
panded on  the  north,  what  should  we  expect 
bnt  to  find  Calvary  in  the  modem  cityf 
Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  had  two 
walls,  those  termed  in  otu*  plan  '  first'  aud 
<  second.'  It  is  with  the  swceud  wall  that  we 
ere  here  duefly  eoneemed.  It  besan  at  a 
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loirar,  named  Otmiadi,  of  fh»  flnt  wall; 

and  ran  curving  to  tlie  castle  of  Antonia, 
where  it  eudad.  The  third  wall  ran  as  on 
tlio  plan,  anbcMiag  a  wide  mlnub  on  die 
north  and  north-west.  This  comprehended 
«  sort  of  new  city,  and  was  built  in  couse- 
qoenee  of  the  large  population ;  which,  by 
degrees,  fixed  tlieir  abode  in  the  space  which 
falls  botw'  t  n  the  second  and  third  walls. 
This  wall  was  not  begun  till  the  reign  of 


Clandina.  The  diird  wall,  then, 

exist  in  the  time  of  our  Lord ;  and  Robin- 
son allows,  that,  if  the  present  site  of  the 
aepQUhra  Idl  widioat  ttie  eeeond  wall,  aD 
tlie  conditions  uf  the  general  question  would 
be  aatiattfd.  Our  plan  of  the  city  shows 
that  it  tuij  h«ft  luien  widioat  the  eeeond 
wall.  The  eilj  bnifad  out  on  tlie  north,  as 
it  contracted  on  the  south,  thiu  bnnfUDg 
Calvary  into  its  central  parftk 


CALT 

Two  or  lliree  additional  facts  in  conftnn*> 
tion  of  the  identic  of  the  present  place,  mej 
Anally  be  addneed.  BneUngliaBi  eaye,  'The 
present  rock  called  Cjilvary,  and  enclosed 
within  the  church  of  the  holy  aeptdehre, 
been  narks,  in  every  part  <hat  if  naked,  of 
ite having  been  around  nodule  of  rock  stand- 
ing above  the  common  level  of  the  surfsce. 
Sraols  statec  that  he  traced  the  remains  of 
a  wall,  which  ran  as  the  second  wall  on  the 
plan  runs,  excluding  Calvary,  and  taking  in 
tfie  pool  of  Hezekiah.  It  may  be  also  re- 
aurked,  that,  since  the  publication  of  Robin* 
son's  work,  Kaumer  lias  put  fortli  a  piece  in 
which  he  reviiies  hia  I'aliistins,  so  far  as 
Bobinson's  ascertained  resolte 
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aaiy;  but  he  remains  of  the  same  opinion 
In  refard  to  the  possibili^  of  the  present 
dkanh  of  Uie  eepnlcihre  Mng  out  of  the 

city.  At  motl^  e  very  few  hundred  yards 
only,  can  the  original  Calvary  have  lain  from 
Aeprseent  Bite;  and  the  evidenee in ftmMV 

of  its  identity,  if  not  decisive,  is  far  stranger 
than  any  that  has  been  adduced  againal  ft. 
At  die  iMBt,  Oien.  very  small  ie  tfie  icoeon 
linr  disturbing  tlie  convictions,  and  distress- 
ing die  hearts,  of  the  sincere  believers  who 
wint  die  holy  sepulchre,  in  order  to  give  vent 
to  their  tearftd  gratitnde,  and  elMdaii  dwir 
pious  faith. 

In  regard  to  authorities  on  the  point,  Ca- 
tbolio  writers  are  universally  in  favour,  Pro- 
testant writers  often  against,  the  identity  of 
the  present  spot  Among  the  latter,  the 
respectable  name  of  Raumer  has  great 
weight;  and  while  Robinson  decided  ad- 
versely, Olin,  who  came  after  him,  and  re- 
tiaved  ott  die  spot  hie  obeemtioM  widi  • 
pnpoeeeaflioB  in  iinoar  of  hie  view,  nae 


brought  to  entertain  a  strong  opinion  coo« 
trary  to  Bobinson's,  and  in  favour  of  the 
gaoereDy  received  loeeUty.  Dr.  Olin  re- 
niarka,  —  *  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that 
1  regard  the  traditionary  argument  in  favour 
of  dM  identity  of  Calvary  and  die  holy  ae- 
pulchre,  to  l>e  us  satisfactory  and  conclusive 
aa  any  argument  can  be,  which  ia  dependent 
on  tfaia  spsdee  of  evideaee;  nor  can  I  per- 
ceive how  it  may  be  aet  aside,  witlioot  doing 
violence  to  fundamental  principles  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  acknowledge  in  our  rear 
Bonings  en  mmj  anl|ieetB,  de^Iy  interesting 
to  tlie  hopee  and  virtues  of  mankind '  (ii. 
203).  Sehubert(*BeiseiudasMorgenland'), 
in  the  second  edition  of  his  travels  (1841, 
see  Preface,  p.  ix.),  declares  that  Robinson's 
objections  have  nut  altered  ^is  conviction  of 
die  identity  of  the  ehoreh  of  dM  aepoUhM 
with  the  original  Calvary. 

The  general  tenor  of  the  ensuing  remarks 
by  Dr.  OUn,  hae  our  ftiU  oononrrenee :  — 

*  Many  persons,  I  am  aware,  doubt  the 
importance  of  the  qneation  to  which  1  have 
given  eo  large  a  place.  I  eennoC  eeoear  in 
their  views.  I  have  had  some  opportimities 
for  obeerving  the  baleful  influence  of  thie 
horror  of  monastic  trflditlone.  Pfoleetont 
travellers,  and  especially  Ameiiean  and  Eng- 
lish Protestants,  often  lose  many  of  the  lit^ 
rary,  and  all  of  the  moral,  advantages  of  n 
visit  to  the  theatre  of  Biblical  events,  by  n 
morbid  suspicion  of  whatever  is  affirmed  or 
believed  by  monks  and  Catholics.  They 
cany  into  the  midst  of  these  inspiring  scenea 
a  predetennined  scepticism,  which  quite 
diaarms  tliem  of  all  power  over  the  heart, 
and  congeals  the  very  aoonee  of  enthusiasm. 
I  have  hoard  catting  aoesrs  about  Catholic 
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Mtrnmieiy  «nd  eivdnlte,  wUl9 1  hneh  down 
with  a  taper  in  my  hand  to  examine  the  hole 
in  the  top  of  Culvary,  where  the  Redeemer's 
cross  is  alleged  t^j  have  been  planted ;  aud 
WUf  ears  were  wounded  by  irreverent  cri- 
ticisms, when  I  stond  iu  ilie  chapel  of  the 
holj  sepulchre,  and  gaxed  with  emotion 
upon  the  spot  tilierei»  or  near  which,  the 
crucified  Sationr  was  prohiibTy  htiricd  and 
rose  again.   This  perverse  spirit  of  scepti* 
eism  is  often  extended  indiscriminately  to 
<'%*ery  object  in  nii  1  about  .IcrtisnJcm,  with 
the  exception  perhaps  of  the  hiils  aud  deep 
Tdleya  wlkkb  eoiutltiite  die  unebengeable, 
natural  features  of  the  region.    For  myself, 
I  freely  conle«8»  though  it  may  detract  nut  a 
litde  from  the  weight  of  my  opinions,  that  I 
found  belieying  far  more  agreeable  than  cold 
ineredolity.    I  endeavoured  to  carry  with 
me  everywhere  a  paramount  reverence  for 
trutli,  and  the  spirit  of  fair  and  wairlifiil 
crifif'i*im ;  but  I  could  not  aud  wonhi  not 
deny  myself  the  luxiu-y  of  comnmuiug  freely 
with  the  glorious  objects  that  fill  nod  anr* 
round  the  holy  city,  and  of  yielding  my 
imagination  and  my  heart  to  the  full  power 
of  the  saend  aaaooiaUona  that  cluster  vpoa 
the  brow  of  its  venoraldc  hills,  and  teem  in 
itt  de^  overshadowed  valleys.  The  minute, 
and  as  I  hope  die  usnally  jnst  and  aeeit* 
rale,  observations  which  appear  on  these 
pages,  were  often  made  under  the  inflitence 
of  feeUngs  whf di  ft  would  be  irain  as  use- 
•     less  to  Attempt  to  convey  to  tlie  reader.  I 
lingered  about  the  remains  of  the  aged 
Temple,  and  admired  it^  guiKlly  stones  with 
an  intense  interost,  second  only  to  tliat  of 
the  pilgrim  sons  of  .Tarob,  who  xpend  their 
whole  lives  iu  pouring  out  pruyem  aud  tears 
amid  the  desolations  of  their  fadier>laiid. 
My  walk«t  upon  Mount  Zion,  and,  yet  morf, 
#L      npon  the  Muunt  of  Olives,  the  quiet  and 
«       fivrt/orite  haunt  of  die  Messed  Jesos  and  his 
apostles,  which  I  frequently  repeated,  \r<'re 
pnodueti^e  of  emotiuuit  often  quite  overwhelm- 
rag.  They  have  left  impfessioas  upon  my 
mind  deep  and  lasting,  —  as  vivi<1,  uTu  t  the 
la^m  of  more  than  two  years,  as  when  I  stood 
Mttong  dia  aiMient  olive-trees  in  thff  Garden 
of  Geihscnniue,  or  sat  upon  the  moimtaiu 
abov«(  and  looked  down  upon  the  Temple 
•lis  from  dw  verv  '•[tot,  or  near  it,  where 
Christ  uttF-red  tlie  gruj)ljic  and  terrible  pre- 
diction of  its  ntUT  overthrow.    All  the  prnnd, 
as  well  as  minuter,  features  of  the  laudbcape 
—  Jerusalem  seated  upon  Ita  aneiant  hills ; 
the  deep,  wiuiUnfl:  rnviue*;,  aud  more  distant 
Bi4iunt4iiu»,  tliut  "arc  round  about  it;"  the 
tefc  Vila  of  0<>< Iron  \i  The  base  of  Olivet; 
tlie  aneieut  roaj  to  Delhnny,  by  which  the 
a<lorabU:  Sfviour  ui«de  Lis  triitmpi^  entry, 
•*>ne«lt,'iiBd  stated  on  a  eolt,  the  foal  of  an 
Ass;"  the  .  '  din^  footpath  by  whieh,  more 
nrobablj,  he  walked  to  visit  his  friend 
Liianu,**  and  dw  tisina  If anha  and  Maiy, 
•^■11  aM  iaqweaiad  opoo  my  aramoiy  in 


clear,  strong  delineations,  sneh  aa  no  odiar 
spot  of  eardi,  not  even  the  plsee  of  my  n** 

tivity,  or  the  farm  upon  which  the  days  of 
ujy  boyhood  were  passed,  have  been  able  to 
produce.  I  indulged  these  emotions  with- 
out stint  nr  stispicion  ;  and  I  cherish  the 
imprecisious  whicli  they  have  fixed  upon  my 
imagination  and  my  heart,  vridi  nnreserved 
affertinn  and  religious  care.  I  tnist  I  shall 
be  a  better — I  am  sure  that  1  am  a  happier 
~man,  for  having  been  eonversant  with 
these  hallowed  sffiifs.  They  have  shed 
new  lights  upon  the  Bible,  and  transformed 
many  objects  of  a  mere  speeolative  belief 
into  vivid  and  affecting  niilities.  I  give 
unfeigned  thanks  to  Ood,  that  he  has  granted 
me  the  privilege  of  reading  the  law  npon 
Mount  Siuai,  and  of  living,  for  a  brief  sea* 
son,  among  scenes  hallowed  by  tlie  presence 
and  niinisir)-  luid  sacrificial  deatli  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  I  turn  strongly  felti  and  I 
freely  confess,  the  power  which  tliese  8aen*d 
localities,  the  aacer  admonitus  iocvrum,  exert 
over  the  mind  and  heart;  and  I  depreeala 
every  tendenrr  to  an  nven-autions  and  seep- 
tical  criticism,  which  may  be  liable  to  impair 
the  inflnenee  of  these  ineitements  to  livdy 
faith  and  hc!  rtf  It  piety,  without  enlarging 
the  empire  of  either  religious  or  historical 
trad).* 

'  "rwa»«  hU  to  bond  bonr.nth  the  sacred  gloom, 
And  wuar  with  many  a  kisis  Memdah  a  tomb: 
Wlillo  forms  celusthd  flll'd  his  tranced  eys^ 
The  (Uy-Ugbt  dreams  of  pcnaive  ple^; 
O'er  his  »tlU  breast  a  tcarfal  ferroor  stoI<\ 
And  softer  eetiows  ebarm'd  the  monmer's  soaL 
Obi  Mess dMre  one  wbomoi^s  his  artlcM  assll— 
Too  Bread  to  wovslilh  and  too  wise  to  fM? 
Be  lib  the  aool  with  wintry  Reewm  blerti, 
The  doll,  lethargic  Sovereign  of  the  breast 
Be  bis  the  life  that  creeps  in  dead  repoM^ 
Mo  Joy  that  sparkles,  and  no  tear  tbat  flowsl* 

The  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  wliich 
stands  over  Calvary,  is  on  extensive  ajid 
snmptaotts  edifice,  but  of  an  extremely  irre« 
f^ilnr  foiTO.  Tlii.i  irregularity  resulted  from 
a  desire  to  embrace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
entire  theatre  of  the  scenes  of  the  emeifodon 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  From  the  same 
motive,  the  nattiral  ineqaaiities  of  the  spot 
were  preserved.  The  bnBding,  which  is 
about  three  hutuhed  feet  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  with  an  irregular  and  very 
unequal  breaddi,  is  approatbed  by  narrow 
lanes,  which  terminate  in  a  large  court, 
formed  upon  tlie  eastern  front  by  two  pro- 
jecting wings.  This  area  is  usually  crowded 
with  traders,  who  sell  bea<]s,  bracelets,  cm- 
eifixes,  and  various  trinkets  antl  small  vcs- 
sels  of  Hebron  glass,  aud  other  niateriuLs 
deemed  sacred  by  the  pilgrims,  because  the 
pro.lncts  of  Palestine.  A  large  business  is 
also  done  iu  selling  shrouds  of  coarse  cot> 
ton,  whieh  are  earned  from  the  vende/a 
stall  to  a  priest,  seated  in  a  window  of  the 
church,  who  takes  them  in  his  hand,  and, 
after  nratteriDy  a  bleaaing,  tcbIovbs  diem  to 
die  dMad  pOgrina,  anduod,  as  diey  anp- 
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pose,  with  uiany  [ireiematorai  virtoeft.  The 
ptimt  receives  a  small  siivar  Min  inr  tfiis 
exercise  of  his  fonction. 

The  first  object  withiu  Ihe  church  is  well 
eakndatad  to  fill  die  TisitcMr  with  diUnitt, — 
a  large  marble  slab,  fixf  1  in  ihr  |ifivemcnt, 
•od  aorroimded  by  a  low  railing,  with  seTe- 
ni  lamp*  mia|NnBd«d  Atm  it  On  tfiis 
B*  >ni  ,  Miy  the  monks,  tlu-  boJy  of  Jesus  was 
laid  after  the  cmeifljaon,  to  be  wa^ied  and 
moinwd  for  boffiaL  PilKrliBt  fai6el  avMnicI 
it,  however,  and  impress  it  with  t  ugfr  kifises. 

The  holy  sepoioluw,  from  which  the  church 
deriTes  its  name,  and  which  is  tlie  chief  ob- 
ject of  pious  attn\ction  within  its  euclosore, 
is  situated  directly  under  the  grajid  doTfTf. 
in  the  oeutre  of  a  circular  area,  separated 
fkoiB  ih»  muromiding  spaee  by  tixteen  Am 
colnmns,  that  rise  f^om  the  pavement  to  an 
upper  gallery,  which  resta  upon  them.  Here 
stands  a  small  and  graceftil  marble  adiflee, 
a  kind  of  miniBtiire  church,  porhnpH  fi*et 
in  length,  and  of  proportionable  height  and 
bnad&  ItHrantatowafds  AeeaatfaBclfaaa 
a  small  platform,  asccu  1*1  ?  y  n  f  w  ?tr-ps, 
and  annwranted  by  a  low  parapet  of  marble 
baftvaftt  CTpon  nla  ndaad  pamnent  ataiidi 
a  small  hlock  of  marble,  Uie  seat,  say  tJie 
monks,  of  the  angel  who  annoimced  to  the 
women  visiting  the  sepulchre'  early  in  the 
morning,  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord; 
anotlier  llctiou,  well  adapted  to  prorolce  in- 
credulity, and  even  iiuliipnUiou.  The  scpui- 
ebia  iaw^hin  the  small  edifice  thus  described, 
upon  the  right  hnTnl,  nn<\  hnn  to  be  ap- 
proached through  a  low  and  narrow  entrancsi 
diat  ean  be  passed  only  by  alooping  veiy 
low  towards  the  floor.  It  is  a  sorcophag^na 
excavated  in  white  marble,  slightly  tinged 
wth  bliie,  and  only  «f  aniBetent  capacity  to 
receive  a  Immnn  hoily,  Tbonjyh  the  exact 
linxits  of  the  marble  block  do  not  appear, 
this  is  nnqnestionably  no  part  of  tiba  native 
rock, which  is  compact  liinektnno,  of  a  coarser 
textors  and  darker  hue.  The  founders  of 
the  ehmeh  probably  foond  the  ori^nal  se- 
pulchre mutilated  or  destroyed,  and  substi- 
tuted this  sarcophn^s  in  its  jduce.  The 
area  of  the  tomb  ia  tic-arly  half  takeu  up  by 
tiia  Banophasaat  and  the  seven  or  eight  par- 
pnim  who  accomnimirt!  Dr.  Oliu  so  ftilly  occu- 
pied liie  rest,  that  it  vi&a  nearly  impossible 
tamove;  and  respiration  in  the  confined  uud 
heated  air  was  diffif-nlt  mid  painful.  Two 
or  three  of  the  pilgruiiti  were  quite  overcome 
by  tha  violanee  it  their  emotiona.  89ima 
Btood  upon  their  knees,  wrapped  in  silent 
prayer  and  meditation.  Others  bowed  their 
neada  over  the  aarcoiibngns,  sobbing  aloud, 

and  weerin;'  profusely.  One  iiiun,  an  ori- 
ental Christian,  poored  some  water  into  it 
from  •  veaael  nbSeh  be  bad  broui^t  for  the 
pur])ose,  and  then  drank  it  oat,  and  even 
licked  the  bottom,  convtdsed  by  the  strength 
of  hit  feelings.  It  is  usual  to  leave  the 
ahoaa  at  the  daor  on  anmiag  thiamoakholj 


of  places,  as  it  is  generally  esteemed  by  those 
iHm>  visit  it  Oliu  ftand,  however,  to  ataad 

ttpon  the  (^ftmp  pnvpmf'nt  with  nnprotected 
feet,  and  was  admitted  witholU  oonfoantQg 
to  the  prevailing  oaaga. 

The  exterior  western  end  fif  tbr  sepulchre 
is  oircolar ;  and  it  contains  several  chills, 
where  die  minor  Oriental  aeeCa,  ^  Oopta, 
Abyssinians,  and  Syrians,  perform  tlieir  seve- 
ral rites  on  fcatival  and  other  occasions. 

Mnben  baa  llraa  deactlbad  a  night  which 
he  spent  amidst  the  ever-endnringgloontoC 
Calvary : — *  At  three  o'clock  in  the  aftenioon, 
we  betook  oturselves  to  the  church  of  tiiu 
holy  sepulchre ;  I,  H.  M.  Krohn,  and  Trans, 
with  t}if>  two  lady  trnvellers.  The  chants  of 
the  daily  procc»biou,  which  on  that  day  also 
VPS  had  accompanied  with  deep  inward  sym. 
pnthy,  were  hushed ;  —  the  rn  wds  of  Greek 
and  Armenian  pilgrims  had  left  the  chnroh; 
—  the  doors  were  closed.  The  evening  red, 
which  faintly  shone  throtipli  the  windows  of 
the  lofty  cupula,  had  already  faded  away;  and 
only  the  lampa,  whioh  gliamand  immd  the 
coloimade  and  on  the  holy  place,  together 
with  the  amooldering  ooaU  of  an  extingoiahod 
aaerffiefad  ft»  on  ihn  givrand,  gave  a  fteUo  ^ 
lustre.  The  good  fathers  of  llie  Latin  con- 
vent, who  have  charge  of  the  temple,  had  pre* 
pared  ft>r  ne  men  a  aleeping  place  in  their 
own  cells ;  but  for  the  two  women,  one  near 
the  organ,  which  forms  tlie  usual  conch  of 
icmale  pilgrims.  They  had  richly  provided 
ftw  na  aU  that  was  necessMy  for  tJie  nomjab*  I 
ment  and  refreshment  of  tlie  body :  tee  en- 
joyed the  evtsniug  meal  in  the  refectoiy  with 
the  flidiers  ;  for  the  ladies,  a  table  was  pre* 
pared  near  their  f>rtrnii  ^VbeII  nftr-rwarda 
they  showed  us  oux  beds,  that  for  a  few  honn 
m  mii^it  leec,  w  eaeh  repaired  to  hia 
place,  not  to  disturV)  xhr}  cnstomary  oidwof 
the  house ;  bat  soon,  with  gmtle  atepi  I  bad 
again  gone  down  into  die  ebordi.  I  sat  down 
on  a  stone  betiili,  on  tlie  rock  of  Golgotha. 
Thus  atiU,  thos  dadt,  may  it  be  about  the 
soul,  when  the  eye,  vreakmied  by  approadi- 
ing  death,  sees  even  tlie  noonday  splendour 
glimmer  only  as  tlie  twilight ;  and  the  ear 
hears  the  voice  of  crying  and  weeping  only,  as 
if  afar  off*.  The  galea  am  shut  against  return, 
and  an  abyss  Ims  opened  itself  beneath  the 
feet,  whose  lunils  the  dimmed  eyc&celhnot; 
and  terror  scixes  upon  the  soul  at  the  thought 
of  its  fall.  But  then,  like  those  burning 
lamps  on  the  place  of  the  cross,  instead  of 
the  light  of  day,  another  li|^t  tffktn  in 
the  night  of  death:  —  "Fear  Tint — behold, 
it  is  a  hrm  rock  which  supports  thee,  and 
on  wbieh  Uioa  idiieat— it  to  the  rook  of 
grace  I  "  The  little  lanip  threw  but  a  slen- 
der light  roond  the  vaulted  chambers,  and  on 
the  oM  pietojraa  on  the  valla;  bnt  tifierema 
in  that  place  u  light,  which  Mifficiently  illu- 
minated another,  but  not  an  outward  picture. 
Here,  in  the  lonely  aHeoee  of  anch  a  night, 
eoUeated  aronnd  my  aool  dia  forma  of  all 
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the  pMt  days  of  my  life ;  but  few  among  tLem 
sainted  me  vidi  the  greeting  of  praeet  many 
jregarded  me  with  tlia  looks  of  accusers  oiid 
enemies.  And  the  soul  stood  afar  off,  and 
dared  not  to  raise  her  eyes  to  the  light  that 
iOoniiQed  the  picture;  bat  there  watched 
by  her,  like  a  lifebreath  of  the  morning, 
which  destroys  the  terrors  of  the  night,  a 
word  which  stands  firmer  than  the  rock  of 
Golgotha,  which  shines  clearer  than  the 
toi^tness  of  mid-day,  —  "Through  grace 
are  ye  fireely  j  ustified  ;  by  grace  are  ye  saved." 
A  short  time  aftar  midnight,  a  voice  broke 
the  silence  of  this  ^lemn  temple.  The 
beautiful  senrice  of  Ood,  which  the  deroticm 
of  the  pioiin  fathers  established  here  in  the 
earliest  centuries  of  Christian  Jerusalem, 
MPOlEt,*^ first,  like  watchers  on  the  pinnacle, 
who  al'o,  "  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
praise  iiun  here  in  Zion."  The  fathers  of 
tfM  Laliii  oonvMDit  lifted  up  their  voioM. 
They  snng  hymns,  and  offered  tip  prayers, 
before  the  ahrine  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  — 
**  Tea.  4w  Lien  of  Ibe  tribe  of  Judftluw  eon- 
^uered." 

'  Uereupon,  after  a  short  silmcet  the  piety 
of  the  Oretlt  Ohriitiflas  took  up  Ae  word, 

^  ami  tlu'Y  also  snnp  liyiTiiTS  and  prayed  ;  then, 
iu  strange  tones,  the  cymbals  and  lambou- 
xHmi  of  tiM  AmeoittiSt  •eeompoiiied  by  the 
voices  of  the  singers,  burst  in ;  Inst  of  a]],  like 
ftsoUtan  and  forsaken  one,  concealed  in  the 
WD  of  uoir  natfonal  eostmne,  the  prayer  of 
the  poor  Copts  came  forward  fmm  tlie  dark- 
ness ;  not  leao  aooeptable,  if  offered  up  in 
faith  to  Him  who  hean  Am  volrt  of  prayer, 
than  the  service  of  oihm,  moie  agveMbla  to 
the  senses  of  men. 

*  After  perhsps  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two 
hours,  all  was  still:  I  could  have  hoaid 
the  beating  of  my  own  heart.  Only  a  sin- 
gle Greek  ur  Armenian  pilgrim,  who,  with 

I  us,  were  watching  through  the  night  in 
the  chtrrch  of  the  sepulchre,  had,  durin??  t}}o 
chant  of  the  Armenians,  eouie  up  into  die 
oha|id  of  Golgotha,  and  prayed  there  a  short 
time  :  onr<*  h  Gri-ek  priest  cnme  out  fri>ni  the 
Mcristy,  aud  tnmujed  die  lampt) ;  ebe  bdeuce 
nlfiMd  lutto,  w  it  tho  bier  of  one  doad 
ye^rrlnT 

*Tet  only  for  a  few  hours  had.tlie  voice  of 
firajor  and  the  song  of  praise  ceased.  The 
first  glim mrr  if  the  morning  twilf-.'lit  fiitprcd 
the  cupola  above  the  sepulchre,  lii<6  the 
•moke  whieh  aeeeada  from  the  censer  of  (he 
^estt;  when  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  con- 
vent in  the  Chapel  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
Greeke  in  tfieir  own  ehnioh,  hcgan  dieir 
prayers,  and  then  celebrated  mass  at  the 
place  of  the  s^tdchre  and  the  resurrection. 
I  had  Joined  flMm,  end  ftnind  dicie  aisooor 

two  female  r  nnpnTiions.  who,  like  niv  <  !f, 
had  watched  through  the  night,  and  pa«»«d 
the  greatest  part  of  it  in  the  chapd  of  the 

li,)ly  srpulf  lire.  The  other  friends  were  also 
there.   About  nine  o'clock  the  monks  opened 


the  great  gate,  and  we  returned  to  our  pfl* 
grim  habitations*  (Hi.  64—67). 

CAMEL  is  a  Hebrew  word  iu  English  let- 
ters, which  comes  from  a  root  denoting  to 
carry,  thus  truly  describing  the  camel  as 
the  beast  of  burden ;  and  giving  one  out  of 
very  many  instances,  which  show  that  the 
Hebrew  language  painted  ideas  to  the  mind. 
The  camel  is,  in  Uie  East,  a  wiilely  spread 
and  exceedingly  uscf\il  fmiinnl,  of  a  lank  and 
slender  body,  grey  or  brown  in  colour,  with 
a  long  neck,  and  commonly  about  six  fset 
six  inches  high.  On?  specie*!  has  iwohnmp?, 
termed  in  Isa.  xxa.  G,  'bunches:'  another 
apecies  has  only  one.  The  former  bear  die 
name  of  Bacirian  or  Turkish  camels  :  t^iry 
are  the  largest  and  strongest,  and  cau  cany 
from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hnndred  poiuda 
each.  Being  much  afTectCfl  the  sun,  they 
are  nniit  for  use  in  the  hottest  montha  of 
auanner.  Camda  widi  one  hmnp,  whieh 
only  lire  found  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  are 
divided  into  three  kinds ;  Turkomanisb,Afai> 
biaa,  and  Dromedary  (Isa.  Ixvi.  20^  where 
tlic  -(v.ir.l  is  rendered  in  English,  *BWift 
beasu  ';.  These  caiiy  from  five  to  ais 
hundred  pomida  eoeh.    The  great  prae- 

tical  distinction  >\lii(  h  -^rems  to  prevail  in 
Syria,  is  between  the  camel  as  a  beaat  of 
harden,  and  the  dtomedarr  (the  swift  beaat), 
used  for  riding.  The  dromedary  has  a 
smaller  and  a  more  sightly  frame,  as  well  as 
n  qnidter  fait  It  travels,  on  m  average,  at 
the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour,  which  pare  it 
can  keep  up  continually  for  nearly  two  days.; 
while  oUier  camels  go  at  a  slower  rate  than 
the  ass,  accomplishing  not  more  than  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  an  hour,  and  growing  WtMy 
in  about  eighteen  hours. 

The  patriarchs  were  in  poeaeesion  of 
eamels  (Oen.  xii.  10  ;   xxiv.  10,         ;  and 
among  the  Israelites  they  weie  acruunlcd  a 
valuable  property  (I  Chron.  xxvii.80.  Ezra 
li.  07);  though,  n<i  mij^Mit  be  expected,  in 
leMS  number  than  the  ouunals  were  found 
among  their  Arab  neifhbours  (Judg.  vi. 
T) ;  vii.  12).    rRTncls  were  used  chiefly  for 
transporting  heavy  loads,  i>uch  as  merchan- 
dise, and  munitions  of  war  (Oen.  zsorii.  20. 
1  Kings  X.  '2    *i  Kings  viii.  9.   Isa.  xxi.  6). 
I'hey  were  also  employed  for  riding  (Oen. 
xxiv.  64.  1  Sam.  xzx.  17) ;  and  femaleewere 
accustomed  to  ait  on  tltp  Inunp,  which  was 
well  covered  on  all  sides  (Oen.  xxxi.  34). 
Sometimes  the  neek  waa  riehly  adorned 
(Judg.  viii.  21).    Camel's  flosh,  wliich  is 
much  reliahed  by  the  Arabs,  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xL  4),  on 
the  gronnrl  of  its  hpiii^'  a  ruminant  animal. 
As  to  its  hoof,  there  might  be  a  doubt,  and 
Moaea  aeeordingly  deeUtoa  diet  it  does  not 
divide  thn  hoof.    In  point  of  fact,  ihe  foot 
of  the  oamei  is  divided  into  two  toes,  and 
die  difision  below  is  complete ;  bat  then  it 

does  not  extend  the  wl.      li  iipih  rif  the  foot, 

but  <mly  to  the  fore  part ;  for  bshintl  it  ia 
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not  parted,  and  bcnides  there  is  found  ouder 
il^  and  connected  with  it,  a  kind  of  cushion 
or  fllMtio  pad  on  which  the  camel  walks. 
The  MeomMUjing  figure  will  give  a  tolera- 
bly eoRNt  kiM  of  thil  aainart  fMk 


OAMii.'i  mat. 

Their  broad-spreuUng  foot  sustains  them 
upon  plains  covered  with  deep  yielding  saiid, 
and  it  holds  to  the  smooth  steep  rocks  with 
<he  greatest  tenaeitj.  Thdr  ■nrefootediMM 
is  of  great  value.  They  triivel  witli  eise 
and  safety  up  and  down  the  most  rugged 
asmitaiii-paesea.  They  do  not  ehooae  their 
VIJ  with  the  sagaoity  of  the  mule,  or  even 
of  ttie  horse;  but  they  tread  much  more 
aweljr  ond  tiMj,  mad  aever  oidieff  eUp  or 
■tumble. 

Camels  are  formed  lor  the  desert,  to  which 
they  are  admtavbly  odapled,  and  lbr«Udi 

Qod  eTidently  designed  them.  TlicTcatltW 
than  any  other  animal,  and  do  well  on  Midi 
food  eoold  not  tuatain  Vlb  in  any  other 
form.  They  are  indifferent  to  water,  even 
when  they  are  travelling  several  days  tuider 
a  burning  sun,  widKrat  a  supply.  Dr.  Olin, 
while  in  the  desert  between  Cairo  and 
Sues,  fonnd  tiiat  his  dxomedaiy,  afker  four 
dayi^  abiUnenee,  ihomd  litde  inetinaHoii 
to  <lrink,  and  barely  tasted  water,  though 
kept  for  aome  time  standing  near  the  reser- 
Toir.  The  ability  possessed  by  these  animals 
to  endure  thirst,  or  rather  the  want  of  water, 
for  they  seem  not  to  suffer  thirst,  is  prover- 
bial. *  A  donkey,'  says  our  authority,  *  that 
accompanied  us  from  Cairo,  suffered  exceed- 
ingly for  want  of  water,  which  the  owner  hnd 
neglected  to  bring  for  his  use.  His  tongue 
•tnlled  to  an  enonnous  size,  and  his  life 
was  saved  only  by  some  water  which  wa.s 
onee  or  twice  supplied  by  the  charity  of  tlie 
Mi^'  Tho  dronwdary,  however,  felt  no 
Inoonvenienee  whatever,  in  a  state  of  tliing<« 
which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  follow 
quadruped. 

Their  power  of  abstaining  from  water  they 
owe  to  au  express  provision  of  the  Creator. 


This  will  be  made  dear  by  die  cnminf  ent, 

which  exliibits  the  ceUe  Uiat  are  found  in 
one  of  the  four  stomachs  of  a  cameL  These 
cells  are  numerons,  several  ineluo  deep, 
famed  by  bands  of  muscular  fibres,  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  thus  are 
constructed  so  as  to  retain  water,  whieh  ie 
placed  at  the  animal's  own  dispoaaL  In  a 
rnmol  dissected  by  Sir  E.  Home,  the  oells 
of  the  !>t<)niac}i  were  found  to  coutain  two 
gallons  of  water.  Much  mure  probably  may 
it  exist  in  the  living  animal.  Camels  have 
been  killed  by  famiahiug  travellers,  fox  the 
water  whieh  they  htld  in  thalr  otito. 


tfOMAOB  OV  A  OAMU. 


Tlie  camel  is  ungraceful  in  form,  and 
imgainly  in  motion.  His  foot  is  broad,  soft, 
and  sprawling;  his  legs,  small  and  eroeked, 
with  enonnous  joints.  The  nork,  which  is 
set  low  and  arches  downward,  is  slender;  and 
the  head,  whieh  is  carried  alnoit  borfaon- 
tally,  is  diminutive,  and  out  of  all  proportion 
to  l^e  sise  of  the  bo<Iy.  The  hip-bones  are 
prominent;  the  tail  flat,  short,  and  tnpering, 
and  nearly  without  hair.  The  rougli  >k\n  also 
is  only  partially  clothed  with  a  thin  coat  of 
scattering  hair,  which,  however,  appeare  in 
thick  shaggy  tufts,  like  coarse  wool,  on  the 
shoidders,  flank,  and  belly.  The  high  bimch 
adds  to  this  general  deformity  and  awkward- 
ness of  motion.  Even  the  young  have  no- 
thing frisky  or  i>lii\fnl,  but.  in  all  their 
movements,  are  as  staid  and  sober  as  their 
dttna. 

Tbe  rnm"!  is  much  used,  about  commer- 
cial places,  for  transporting  heavy  burdens; 
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•nd,  Qoder  theM  cireimuUncefl,  he  is  said 
to  lose  mwiyof  Itis  peanllar  habits  and  eha- 

racti  ri  tir=t.  Hf  nCjiins  to  double  the  usual 
aix«  md  ^ireu^ih.  i.-i  more  fat  and  clamay, 
•onmimct  large  quantitiet  of  bay  and  gxain 
and  drink,  with  nc ai  l\  th>>  same  freqiieiiqrM>d 
oopiouaness  as  other  Wasts  of  burden* 

The  eamel  lies  opon  hie  breast,  wilib  his 
le^  extendt'il  nniler  hh  body,  to  receive  his 
bordeo.  He  resU  in  the  same  poatnre  at 
night ;  and,  in  eonsequence,  dus  ia  bis  na- 
tnriil  position,  bj  which  he  is  well  ailnpteil 
for  carrying  burdens.  Ue  utters  cries  of 
ImpatieiMe  and  anger,  on  being  compelled 
to  kneel  down  to  receive  his  heavy  load,  and 
often  starts  suddenly  to  his  feet  before  it  is 
arranged^  as  if  resolved  to  receive  no  more, 
or  to  throw  off  what  he  has.  One  cm  but 
fee!  ^sympnthy  for  tlu>  rcliu-tant,  complaining 
brute;  iiiul,  as  lii-  ri'^os  with  bis  burden,  aud 
begins  to  reel  along  on  hit  dimlnntive,  mis- 
shapen legs,  he  has  the  appearance  of  being 
a  ehppie,  and  seems  likely  to  be  crushed  to 
eevth  in  bis  attempt  to  travel.  He  goes  nn, 
however,  rocJcincr  mi  l  '^ninginf!'  all  day, 
ahowiog  no  8yaipu>mi>  ol  fatigue,  and  never 
making  ta  aUa-step.  He  needs  constant 
'  gnifliii"?,  where  the  way  is  not  very  broail 
and  qtuie  unobstructed,  else  he  goes  down  a 
steep,  or  fhmstt  his  rider  into  tfie  thSek 
Hbomf  top  of  en  eescitplree  withonl  eere- 
moof. 

Travellers,  «s  raif^t  be  expeeted,  Tsrjr 

I  in  their  account-  ii^  to  the  cost  of  labotir  in 
Hdang  the  catuel.  The  following  is  Ulin's 
elalement  (ii.  74):~'Tlie  nsnal  gaJtof  tbe 
ciinu'l  is  ft  j  It't^^walk.  A  little  urf^In^  puts 
him  into  a  very  alow  trot,  which  m  ducidcUly 
his  best  gait,  oceasbnin^'  hardly  any  fatigue, 
and  but  little  motion,  to  ilie  riiiir.  A  higher 
d^iee  of  apeed  is  obtained  at  tbe  expense 
of  all  comfort    It  Is  qoiie  fntoterable  to 

1  any  but  a  Bedouin ;  threatening  dish •ciition 
of  the  joints,  and  peril  of  life.  My  drome* 
dary,  being  a  bad  walker,  soon  Mi  into  the 
rear  of  the*  earav«n,  when,  held  in  to  that 
Kperd,  1  had  a  good  excuse  for  returning 
to  the  slow,  ambling  pace  whieb  I  have  de- 
scribed as  so  agreeable.  I  became  fond  of 
this  mode  of  tr»ivclling,  and  would  gladly 
havfi  rctaiued  my  dromedary  for  my  journey 
through  Palestine  aud  Syria.  I  do  not 
t]in;!<,  liowf  vrr,  thn*  this  WHS  a  common  feel- 
ing ui  our  coiopauy,  who  geutTally  seemed 
much  pleneed  at  the  prospect  of  moont- 
iuK  horses,  and  prooeeding  with  greater 
rapidity.' 

With  the  feelings  of  Dr.  Olin's  companions 

those  of  Dr.  Rnbin«;oTi  coincided,  who  says 
(ii.  632) :  —  •  We  liad  now  done  with  ca- 
mels, and  T  cannot  say  oflianvise  tlian  that 
f  ri  i'dced  at  the  rircmnstonce.  Admirably 
a<lapted  to  the  desert  regions  which  are  their 
hone,  they  yet  eonstitnte  one  of  tbe  evils 
which  travf'llin^  in  the  deeert  brings  with  it. 
Their  long,  slow,  ndling,  or  rocking  gait. 


altlioogh  not  at  first  >'eiy  impleasaut,  becomes 
exeeedbigly  fatiguing;  so  tfiat  I  bave  ofkni 

been  nior»'  pxltausted  in  ri  lirij^  fiv«  aud 
twenty  miles  upon  a  oauicl,  than  in  travel* 
Ung  fifliy  on  borsebsek.  Yet,  wiOiont  fliem, 
how  coidd  such  ji'unicys  be  performed  at 
•11  The  following  is  Lord  Nogenlfs 
•econnt;— > 

•  The  gult  (>r  (ho  boast  is  as  tiresome  to 
the  rider  a«  any  thing  can  be,  which  is  not 
physieally  fatiguing.  It  is  a  very  proud  aud 
important-Ioiiking  stride,  of  vsHtly  slow  pro- 
gress, to  every  step  of  which,  regular  as  the 
pendlUum  of  a  clock,  the  rider,  perched  aloft 
on  a  pack-saddle,  which  is  perched  aloft  on 
a  hnuip,  is  fain  to  bond,  ah  it  were,  in  re- 
spectful ttcknowledgiueuU  The  effect  of  lliia 
is  at  first  very  ludicrous,  even  to  tbe  per- 
former. But.  iiftor  tlius  stalking  and  bowinf? 
for  a  certain  time  across  the  dead  flat  of  a 
desert,  without  a  chance,  exert  himeelf  aahe 
will,  of  mending  his  pace,  it  bprnmps  rx- 
ceediu^ly  tiresome  to  him ;  particularly,  np- 
piessed  as  he  is,  in  beginning  bia  jonmey  at 
sunrise,  witli  tlie  sense  that  tlnit  }iin  e  mu  t 
continue,  unimproved  and  unvaried,  till  the 
setting  of  tbe  same.  To  eall  (Oie  eamel  or 
the  dromedary  the  'V'-bip  of  i}h>  d*?sert "  is  a 
great  ii^ustice  to  the  nhip  of  the  ocean,  whose 
•very  movement  earrtes  widi  ft  •  feeling  of 
life  ail  1  spiise,  tempered  by  obedience  ;  while 
the  gait  aud  manners  of  the  other  leave  • 
notion  only  of  the  involnntary  and  meebani- 
eal.  I  spoke,  a  while  npo,  of  the  patient, 
long-suflering  expression  of  the  camel's  face; 
bot  your  opinion  of  tibo  earael  will,  I  think, 
chanf,'e,  as  mine  did,  upon  further  and  more 
intimate  acquaintance.  The  tnith  is,  he  i<< 
bat  an  iH-oonditloned  beast  after  aU.  \Vb  at 
you  took  for  an  expression  of  patienee  be- 
comes  one  of  obstinate,  stnpid,  profound 
•eUf'Snflcieney.  There  is  a  vain  wreHthing 
of  the  neck,  a  self-willed  raising  of  the  ebin 
on  high,  a  drooping  of  the  lack  Inntre  eye, 
and  sulky  hanginjc  of  the  lower  lip,  which  to 
any  who  have  faitli  in  the  indications  of 
countenance  and  action  betoken  bin  real  tem- 
per. Then  that  very  peculiar  roar  of  his, 
diseordant  beyoud  the  ronr  of  any  otiier 
beai^t,  whiih  eontinncs  during  the  process' 
of  hia  beinp  loaded,  from  the  moment  tliat 
the  first  parkaire  is  girded  ott  bisbsek,  to 
when  he  '  Itininily  stampers  up  upon  his  feet 
to  begin  lu^  la/y  journey,  is  a  sotind  betray* 
ing  more  of  moral  degradation  fltan  sny 
I  ever  heard  from  any  other  four-legged  ani- 
mal ;  a  toue  of  exaggerated  pomplaint  and 
of  deep  hate,  wbieb  the  shape  of  bis  open 
mouth  well  assort-^  v.-]ih.  The  droniedank  is 
said  to  be  to  the  catuel  what  the  thorough- 
bred horse  is  to  the  bnek.  Bat  he  who  baa 
ridd  en  a  dromedary  will  never  n^'iiin  pro 
iMiii  the  qoalitiea  of  the  thorough-bred  horse 
by  using  bis  name  in  uiy  sncb  eonipany. 
The  dromedary,  it  is  tm»,  is  lighter  than  the 
camel,  aud  capable  of  going  much  faster; 
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Imi  In  temper  and  spirit  b«  diflbn  from 
him  in  nothing  bat  in  being  even  more 
obitineta.' 

The  etttulfB  rigging  and  applianoee  ibr 
the  comfort  and  safety  of  tli«!  rider,  up- 
peer  forbidding  and  even  appalling ;  a  Uuge 
padt-Mddle  made  chiefly  of  wood  and  rtmw 
padding,  without  stirrups,  and  often  wiiJi- 
out  a  girth,  being  fastened,  in  that  catic,  hy 
a  rope  passed  round  the  breast.  A  ropti 
halltf  It  naed  instead  of  a  bridle,  and  the  Be- 
douins often  dispense  even  with  tliie,  guiding 
the  auimul  wuli  words,  and  with  Mows  upon 
the  eides  of  the  neck.  These  equipments 
appear  a  little  dubious  at  first;  but  iitravel- 
lersoon  learns  to  provide  suAicieuU)'  fur  com- 
Ibzt,  or  even  te  Inxny.  Some  donblee  in 
a  rope  make  very  good  stirrups,  where  there 
are  ^  f«:w  rea&ou:i  fur  couaiiiiiu^  shovi  as 
well  as  convenienee ;  end  the  awkward  ft-ame> 
Work  nf  w  >  >d  and  the  straw  padding,  wliicb  at 
the  outlet  offer  so  little  of  the  appearaure  or 
eeeommedetion  of  •  eaddle,  eve  eoon  eon* 

Trrted  intc.  nn  rli-riMt^  and  even  hixurioTis 
seat,  hy  superiucuiubeut  mattresses,  bed- 
ding, doeke,  &e.  A  Ibmele  msyrideinper- 
feet  ea-.r,  s^ut.  1  on  ii  broad  divan  of  qililfiiii 
Xurkejf  carpets,  aiid  soft  cushions. 

Cemde,  in  many  respects,  are  not  unlike 
sbf-'ep.  TLt'v  arc  a  }>illy,  timid  unluiul ; 
gregarioosi  and  when  alarmed,  like  sheep, 
liiey  ran  end  hnddle  all  together.  They  are 
commonly  represented  us  patient;  but,  if  so,  it 
ie  the  patience  of  stupidiqr*  They  ere  rather 
exceedingly  impatient,  and  utter  load  oriee  of 
indignation  when  receiving  their  loads,  and 
not  seldom  on  being  made  to  kneel  down. 
They  are  also  obstinate,  and  frequently  vici- 
one;  and  the  attempt  to  urge  tbeiu  forward 
is  very  ranoli  like  trying  to  drive  sheep  the 
way  they  do  not  chooise  t«  go.  The  cry  of 
the  caiuel  resembles,  in  •  ^ifMe,the  hollow 
bleatiiik'  of  the  sheep:  soniftiififs  it  is  lik»' 
the  luwuig  of  ueatoaUlc,  or  the  iiuarse  »4ueai 
«»f  ewine.  Bat  the  Arebe  heed  not  their 
crif^s  ;  Tior  •Ifjps  the  poor  animal  find  nnich 
mercy  at  their  hands.  No  little  of  wlmi  they 
littve  of  bed,  may  be  ettriboled  to  ill  tnet- 
infTit.  Ifnivy  loads  and  meagre  fare  are 
habitually  their  portion.  God,  however,  who 
tnnpere  the  etorm  to  die  ehom  lendi,  has 

hardened  the  rnnii  l  t  i  b<!ur  his  haiil  destiny. 
He  is  by  uatuie  a  heavy,  sullen  animal,  hav- 
ing little  feeling,  and  little  eoeeeptibility  for 
pain  Thistles,  briers,  and  tlioms,  he  rn  p=i 
and  chews  with  more  avidity  than  the  softest 
green  fodder;  nor  doee  be  aeem  toeare  for 
blows  or  pricks,  unless  they  are  very  violent 
The  camel,  as  being  a  common  and  no- 
taoeable  animal,  baeane,  writh  the  Hebrewe, 
the  source  of  proverb.t.  In  Matt  xix.  '2i, 
oor  Saviour  says :  —  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
to  go  through  Uie  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  U>  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
Ood ; '  —  intending  thereby  to  represent  the 
great  ditieuUy  of  the  rase.   A  passage  in 


the  Koran  efaews  the  meaning  of  die  worda  t 

—  *  They  who  cluiiij^f  our  bifjus  witli  false- 
hood sliall  not  enter  into  Paradise,  until  a 
eeinel  pass  through  the  eye  ofa  needle '(vii.). 
The  Talnindists  use,  in  the  same  si'.use,  'an 
elephant  entering  tiie  eye  of  a  needle ; '  thus: 
-—•Perhaps  yon  an  of  the  city  Pombeditha, 
where  they  send  an  <  kphant  through  tlieeya 
of  a  needle.'  Similar  to  iliis,  is  anoUier  Rab- 
binical saying  — *  The  eye  of  a  needle  is 
not  too  narrow  for  two  friends,  uor  doee 
the  amplttode  of  the  world  euffioe  for  two 
enemies.' 

Another  proverb  our  Lord  took  from  the 
camel  —  'Ye  blind  ^.'nifh's,  who  strain  out 
the  gnat,  and  swallow  the  camel,' — intend- 
ing to  charge  the  Pharisees  with  being  aem* 
pulou^  in  trifling,  butueglectful  in  important 
matters.  After  the  detrnla  that  have  been 
given  respecting  the  camel,  tite  reader  will 
appreciate  the  foree  of  tluB  metaphor,  which 
so  vividly  describes  the  readiness  of  the 
Phariaeea  for  great  and  nnaeenriy  wicked- 
ness. 

The  Arabians  were  fond  of  making  lite 
eamel  anpply  them  with  proverba.  Tbna 

they  «rtiiK  —  '  ^f.  n  ure  like  camels,  not  one 
in  a  huudreU  is  adrumedaiyi'— 'Thecamel 
nuninatee  finom  iia  birth,* — denotii^r  Uie 

strength  and  ciMistanry  of  natural  ajititiides. 

CAMP  (from  the  German  Kamg/,  com- 
bat) representa  two  kindred  Hebrew  wordet 

—  1 .  Mnlti^haneh,  which,  coming  from  a  root 
that  siguitiee  to  bend,  incline,  settle,  and  rest, 
haa  the  fiirther  meaning  of  setting  up  a  tent, 
or  constructing  a  dwelling ;  and  is  hence,  as 
a  noun,  applied  to  a  tent,  ar  a  collection  of 
tents  ;  that  is,  n  host  or  a  ( itni}).  It  is  vari- 
oufdy  translated  in  the  St  ripiure  :  — for  in- 
stance, in  (i  en.  xxxii.  *J,  *  host;'  7,  'bands;' 
b, '  company.'  Exod.  xiv.  19,  'camp.'  1  Sam. 
xxix.  1,  *  amiea.'  2  Kinga  viL  Iti,  '  tenta.' 
Whene*'  we  see  that  the  term  romp  de- 
uutcs  eiiiier  the  collected  tents  of  an  army, 
or  die  army  iuelf.  By  an  easy  tranaition,  it 
came  to  indicate  tlic  ]>hifp  wlipre  an  army 
lay.  Hence  it  gave  uatue  to  localities,  as  in 
Jadg.  xiii.  25 ;  xviiL  12,  *  Theeemp  of  Dan«* 
or  Mahghanrli  fhiti  ;  n  pn'^r-np-f  wljirh  shoWS 
that  each  triU;  bad  a  camp  ul  its  own ;  that 
IB,  mnstsred  its  troops  apart  from  the  other 
tribes. 

11.  The  other  word  ^udered  •  camp,'  Tvh- 
fkfmolk,  to  only  a  eariation  of  the  former, 

an  1  brxs  n  more  immediate  reference  either 
u>  the  place  of  the  camp,  or  to  the  aotof  en* 
camping  (2  Kings  vi.  9\ 

Thecaiupof  Uie Ismi  liieB  in  the  wildenie^ 
ie  described  in  Numb.  ii.  It  was  a  colUc- 
tion  of  tenta,  baWng  the  tabernacle  (orient ) 
of  the  congregation  (Exod.  xxvi.)  in  the 
midst  This  tent  of  the  congregation  was 
tiie  aaaelaafy  of  Ae  wandering  Isra^tee, 
and  the  original  of  their  temple  when  at 
length  settled  in  the  Laud  of  Promise.  In 
regard  to  its  primitive  applicatieii,  the  tettt 
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of  tlie  eongregation  was  simply  a  (Ixrcllin^ ; 
and,  as  applied  to  sacred  purpuses,  die  dwell- 
ing of  Jehovali  (Exod.  xxv.  H).    In  repre- 
senting a  human  abode,  it  carried  the  mind 
back  to  that  first  departure  from  a  state  of . 
luiciTilisation,  when  men  began  to  quit  na- 
taral  and  artificial  caverns,  and  procure  for 
themselves  shelter  in  tents.     It  thus  had 
about  it  a  practical  and  homely  character, 
which*  blending  with  associations  couuecled 
with  antiquity,  would  aid  tlie  force  of  reli- 
gion, and  recommend  its  appeal  to  the  heart. 
The  tents  of  the  modem  Arabs  are  either 
circular  or  longitudinal,  in  the  shape  of  a 
parallelogram.    Those  which  have  tlie  latter 
form  are  divided  by  curtains  into  three  apart- 
ments.   The  outer  receives  cattle  and  ser- 
\auta,  —  the  middle  reeoives  the  males  of 
the  family,  —  the  third,  or  farthest,  is  the 
retired  abode  of  the  women  and  children. 
Not  unlike  this,  the  tabernacle,  which  was  a 
parallelogram  in  shape,  consisted  of  the  holy 
place,  8cparale<l  from  the  most  holy  place  by 
«  rail  of  blue,  puri)le,  and  scarlet,  inwrought 
with  figures  of  cherubim.    The  holy  pliice 
contained  the  table  and  caudleatick.  The 
holy  of  holies  held  tlte  ark  of  the  teslimoiLV, 
tlie  mercy-seat,  and,  before  the  mercy-seat, 
the  altar  of  incense.    The  entire  tabernacle, 
which  had  a  frame-work  of  acacia  wood,  was 
ruvcred  with  three  curtains  made  of  *  linen,' 


embroidered  with  cherubim,  of  •  goats'  hair,' 
and  *  rams*  skins.'  A  handsome  curtain  was 
suspended  before  the  entrance,  in  front  of 
which  stood  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Be- 
tween  the  tabernacle  and  the  altar,  was  the 
laver,  containing  water,  with  which  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  washed,  before  they  ministered 
in  the  priests'  office.  This  altar  and  this  laver 
stood  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle ;  au  ample 
space  enclosing  the  tabernacle,  made  off  by 
a  frame  of  wood-work  covered  with  curtains, 
and  having  a  gate  or  entrance  with  a  hang- 
ing suspended  before  it  \N1ien  the  entire 
work  was  finished,  the  divine  opprobation 
was  signified  in  a  special  manner  :  —  *  Tlicn 
a  cloud  covered  the  tent  of  the  congregation, 
and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  filled  the  tabernacle. 
And  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter  into  the 
tent  of  the  congregation,  because  the  cloud 
abode  thereon,  and  tlie  glory  of  Jehovah 
filled  tlie  tabernacle.  And  when  the  cloud 
was  taken  up  from  over  the  tabernacle,  the 
childnn  of  Israel  went  onward  in  all  their 
journeys ;  but  if  tlie  cloud  wore  not  taken 
up,  then  tliey  journeyed  not  till  the  day  tliat 
it  was  taken  up.  For  tlie  cloud  of  Jehovah 
was  upon  the  tiibernacle  by  day,  and  fire 
was  on  it  by  night,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
house  of  Israel,  throughout  all  their  journeys' 
(Exod.  xxvi. — xl.). 


»  I 


COUKT  or  T|{K  TABER5ACLB. 


The  tal>eniacle,  thus  constructed,  displays 
an  amount  of  skill  and  of  wealth  which  are 
striking,  but,  considering  how  recently  the 
Israelites  had  left  Egv  pt  when  it  was  fonned, 
by  no  means  incredible  or  unlikely.  The 
structure,  indeed,  was  amall ;  but  tlie  metals 


necessary  for  its  erection  have  been  calculated 
to  be  equal  to  £ihi,3.iO,  which  sum  would  be 
much  augmented  by  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  Uie  jewelled  dress  of  tlie  high  priest, 
the  drcbses  of  the  oilier  priests,  and  various 
luateriaN  bf'.->idc5. 
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Tbis  tabernacle  occapied  the  centre  of  the 
vast  Hebrew  ramp,  the  centre  being  always 
the  place  of  tlie  chief  in  every  oriental  camp. 
A  most  beautiful  8y»tem  of  orderly  encamp- 
ment and  of  movement  was  organised  on  all 
its  sides;  preaentiiig  to  a  Bpe<  lator  icawn 
to  exclaim  in  t!ie  words  wliich  BaluAm  ene- 
ployed  (Nauib.  xxiv.  2,  icq.},  «beu,  from 
the  ti  )p  of  Mount  Peor,  he  saw  Israel  i 
in  hut  Uttt»t  Mcording  to  his  thbe«:  — 


•  I  row  bcnutifal  ar«  tbjr  tenta,  O  Jacob  t 
And  thf  tabom»cle«,  O  lMa«l  I 
Ai  the  v;t)l.  ys,  are  thej  spread  forth; 
As  garUcms  l>)  the  river's  side; 
At  Mgn-aloM  wbieh  Jetaovab  bath  ylanted; 
As  «dai«  bwld*  ciM  vaien.' 

This  tabular  view  will  serre  to  girt  f3h» 
reader  a  clear  i.loa  of  thf  enmp  in  thf»  wilder 
ness;  while,  in  the  lines  ami  iutt^rvals  which 
it  preiM;ntK,  it  affurds  a  commentarf  OH  the 
iPitfds  wbicb  we  hem  just  qaolecL 
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It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  the  centre  of  this 
aggregatfon  of  bnmea  beings  wee  di«  taber- 
nacle, with  it^  lioly  of  holies,  the  place 
where  Jehovah  made  known  his  will,  ahel- 
tend  and  proteeled  on  all  sidee  hf  l^e  em- 
Initth'il  trihe;*  of  Israel.  Enduring  the 
tabernacle  was  its  court.  The  court  was 
lined  with  prfoits  end  senrents.  These, 
united,  formed  what  niny  Ix;  tomied,  in  a 
large  sense,  the  sanctuary ;  on  all  sides  of 
which  stood  braTe  armies,  prepared  to  die 
in  the  defence  of  their  holy  charge,  and 
inspired,  animated,  and  guided  by  having  in 
the  centre  of  their  host  the  dwelling-place 
of  Jehovah.  The  area^ between  the  court  of 
tile  ubcinaele  and  tbeMOife  of  the  tribee,  waa 


ooDsiderablc,  in  order,  according  tu  Eastern 
evstom,  to  hidieate  deep  tevemnee  tor  die 

high  presence  that  dwelt  in  tlie  holy  of  holies. 
This  area  was  occupied  on  the  eest  side  by 
tiie  tents  of  Hosee,  Aaron,  and  Aaron**  sons. 
On  the  olht  r  ^idr,  enclosing  tlie  tfibmjriclc 
like  n  hod)  -guard,  stood  tlie  Levites  in  three 
companies ;  on  west  die  Gersbooites,  on 
the  south  the  Kohathites,  and  the  Morarites 
on  the  north.  Beyond  this  area  were  the 
tents  of  Uie  twelve  tribes,  who  encamped 
three  on  each  bide  under  their  several  ban- 
ners. Three  togetlier  formed  one  great 
camp,  named  kfter  tlie  leading  tribe.  Thus 
on  the  riiyt  was  the  camp  of  Judab,  con»i«t- 
iug  of  tlie  tribes  of  Judah,  Isaachar»  a»d 
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Zebulua.  The  western  tiide  was  occupied 
by  -tiM  camp  of  EpIiniDi,  m«dle  op  of  th« 
tribes  of  Kphraim,  Benjaniin,  and  Mnijas- 
•eh.  On  the  wmtheni  wing  kj  the  camp  of 
BeubeDi  wbidi  «M  oonpoMd  of  dw  tribes 
of  Benlieii,  SiniMD,  and  Old.  The  northern 
wiu^  was  hi'\<l  by  the  camp  of  Dan,  which 
eonta^ueil  liiu  tribes  of  Dan,  Asher,  and 
NapdialL  The  eotin  eorop  foraiod  ft  town 
of  tent?*,  with  lane«,  strr<  t*^,  and  squares,  of 
irery  great  extent,  r€bt.>mbiiug  the  ground- 
plia  of  aBcieiit  Bobyloiit  aad  eomprising  no 
fever  than  the  vast  multitude  of  003,550 
men.  Jewish  authorities  state  the  eircam- 
fcrenee  of  the  enUre  etnp  at  twelve  nilee, 

an  estimate  which  is  sciircely  exaggerated  ; 
for  the  intervals  were  great  and  numerous, 
and  the  whole  namli«r  of  souls  whieh  it 
cneloaod  mut  have  exceeded  two  miUtons. 
The  nu'vpnif-nf  of  so  vast  a  body,  mtich 
trouble  Us  a  uiu^i  have  involved,  wiis  faci- 
Uteled  by  the  precise  regulations  to  which 
it  w  n  subjected.  As  soon  aa  tlie  pillar  of 
ciouii  began  to  rise,  all  was  in  active  but 
regulated  movement.  The  people  etniek 
their  teiit-? ;  the  priests  enveloped  the  sacred 
Utensils,  and  delivered  them  to  the  Levites. 
The  tabernacle  was  taken  down,  and  every 
part  carefully  prt'pand  for  removal.  The 
draperies  were  put  under  the  care  of  the 
Oershonites ;  the  boards  and  pillars,  of 
die  Merarites.  The  more  Msred  olgeeta» 
stirh  as  the  ark  atul  altars,  were  borne  by 
poles  on  the  shoulders  of  tlie  Kohatbites. 
The  boards,  poles,  sud  coverings,  were  esr- 
rit-d  in  conveyancps  drawn  eaeh  by  two  f<x»>n. 
When  all  was  ready,  the  signal  for  uiaxchiug 
was  given  by  silver  tntmpets  liN»m  the  months 
of  the  I.evites;  and  the  bearers  of  ibr-  ark 
moved  forward,  followed  by  the  cainp  of 
Jndah.  Then  die  ws^^s  moved,  with  the 
cloths  and  Iwiards  of  the  tabt^rnticle.  While 
these  were  going  on,  another  signal  was 
given ;  on  hearing  which,  Reuben's  camp 
sdvanoed  under  the  leading  of  its  standard. 
Thpn  came  i)t"  Kohathites,  bearing  the  sa- 
cred utensils.  1  liese  were  followed  by  Eph- 
ruiiii's  eunip.    Dun  bro<ight  up  the  rear. 

The  remarks  of  Josephus  are  worth  cit- 
ing:— 'When  they  set  up  the  tabernacle, 
they  reeeived  it  into  the  midst  of  their  oamp, 
three  of  the  tribes  pitching  tin  ir  tents  on 
each  side  of  it ;  and  roads  were  rut  through 
the  midst  of  diese  tents.  It  was  like  swell' 
appointed  mi  rkct,  and  every  tiling  was  there 
ready  for  sale  in  due  order ;  and  all  sorts  of 
ariifleers  were  in  the  shops ;  and  it  resem- 
bled nothing  so  mneh  as  a  dty  that  some- 
times wa?  moveable,  and  sometimes  fixrd. 
The  priests  hud  ilie  tirst  places  about  the 
tabernacle  ;  then  the  Levites,  who,  as  their 
whole  multitude  was  reckoned  from  thirty 
days  uhl,  were  23,880  males.  And,  during 
the  time  that  the  elond  stood  over  the  teber^ 
nsde,  they  lliotight  proper  to  remain  in  the 
same  place,  as  supposing  that  Ood  there 


inhabited  among  them ;  but  when  that 
removed,  they  also  jonraeyed'  (Antiq.  iiL 
12.5). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  well- 
regolatsd  arrangement  had  alasdng  influence 
on  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew  camp,  as  it 
existed  during  war  in  Inter  days.  The  ab- 
sence of  detailed  infonnatiou  on  the  subject 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  it  refSsrs 
to  practices  and  involves  llioughts  tliat  are 
growiiiglj  distasteful  to  the  mind  of  Chris- 
tians (1  Ssm.  xvil.  20 ;  zxvi.  <!.  Jodg.  viL 
If).  1  Sam,  XXX.  24). 

Sanitary  and  other  considerations  required 
certain  things  to  be  done  *irithont  the  camp. 

'The  flesh  of  the  bullock,  and  his  skin  and 
his  dung,  abalt  thou  bum  with  fire  without 
the  camp;  it  is  a  sin>offeriQg'  (Exod.  xxix. 
14).  The  leper,  all  the  dajs  lAsrtia  the 
plague  shall  be  in  him,  was  nnclean :  'he 
shall  dwell  aluue;  without  the  camp  sltali 
his  habitation  be'  (Lev.  ziiL  46).  Henoe^ 
'  without  :hf-  ramp'  came  to  be  acconnted  a 
degraded  place  ;  for  which  reason  our  Lord 
ia  represented  ss  snflerisg  liks  a  leper  and  a 
sin-offering,  without  the  camp  or  city ;  and 
his  followers  are  exhorted  to  go  forth  imto 
hfatt,  ■widionC  the  eamp,  bearing  hie  re- 
proach* (Heb.  xiii.  11 — I'l). 

CAMPHIBE  is  the  English  translation 
of  a  word,  kopher,  in  the  margin  rendered 
€jfpreu,  apparently  related  to  gophtr  (Gen.  vi. 
14).  By  the  Greeks  the  kopber  was  called 
knpros,  •  cypress.'  Gopher,  kopher,  kupros, 
and  cypTMS,  may  possibly  be  variations 
of  the  same  word,  though  the  objects  they 
represent  are  different.  Kopher^  'camphire', 
in  the  margin  *  eypresiT,  fonnd  twioe  in  the 
Bible  (Cant.  i.  14;  iv.  13)  denotes  the  plant 
called  by  the  Arabs  A«nna,  Egyptian  privet, 
£aw«mts  tnsnntr.  This  shmb  grows  in  Psles- 
f  h  f  and  Eg}  pt,  reaching  to  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet,  and  producing  from  May  to 
August  clusters  of  very  fragrant  flowers  of  a 
lilac  colour.  Throughout  Egypt,  India,  Per- 
sia, .\rabia,  and  Greece,  it  is  held  in  uni- 
versal eslimution  for  its  beauty  and  the  sweet 
perfume  it  exhales,  kfobammed  prononneed 
it  tlie  chief  of  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of 
this  world  and  of  the  nexL  The  henna 
grows  on  hiOs  of  die  Oreek  isles,  pouring  its 

sweetness  nn  the  vales  beneath.  Its  Idos- 
soms  form  the  favourite  bouqwi  of  the  Gre- 
eian  females.  Prom  its  leaves,  which  are 
oval  and  nf  a  very  bright  green,  a  d)f  is  pre- 
pared which  imparts  to  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
gers uad  toes,  tlie  palms  of  the  hands  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  a  hne  which  is  yellowish 
red,  or  a  deep  orange.  To  this  practice 
Moore  alludes 

'  TIras  some  bring  leaves  of  iMitna  to  tmboe 

The  finprrg'  ends  of  a  bright  roseate  hue, 

So  bright  that  in  the  mirror's  depth  they  aeem 

Liks      of  coial  biaiMlMs  la  the  strBBm.' 

The  dried  leaves  are  preserved  ssa  seenl^ 
and  an  extract  prepared  from  them  is  emplojed 
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on  visits  and  festive  ooeasions,  as  well  as  in 
nligioiis  eeremoatet.  The  praoliee  of  nsiiif 

tlie  (lye  is  very  ancient,  as  tlie  imimmiea 
often  have  their  nails  oovered  with  the  red 
paste  of  henna. 


This  plant  Shnw  speaks  of  a-,  lormiiig  the 
chief  branch  of  trade  ai  Gnbs,  in  AfUea. 
He  pays,  '  it  is  cultivattMl  in  jill  tlioir  par- 
Ueus,  putting  out  il&  Utile  flowers  in  clusters 
which  yield  a  most  gratefat  amdU,  like  cam- 
phor' (114V  Mnriti  likens  \he  flower  to  a 
hunch  of  grapes,  remarking,  '  The  buds  are 
leas  than  dhe  top  of  a  needle.  They  open  all 
nt  a  time,  nnd  form  a  very  lovely  tuft,  resem- 
bling an  upturned  cluster  of  grapes.  The 
orientals  set  great  value  on  the  flowers,  a 
nosegay  of  which  ia  aoconnlad  a  veiy  accept- 
able present.' 

From  liuuwoir  we  learn  that,  on  accoiuit 
of  the  grateful  odour  they  aflford,  these  uhniba 
are  during  winter  kept  within  doors  in  pots. 
The  aged  Mohammedan  perfumes  his  beard 
by  holding  hia  fsoe  over  the  vapour  arising 
from  a  preparation  of  the  odoriferous  henna. 
In  Egypt  the  flowers  are  carried  about  the 
•tneta  for  aale,  fhe  aellar  aa  he  procaeda 
calling  alond,  'O  odours  of  Paradiac!  O 
flower:*  uf  the  henna  !* 

The  application  made  of  these  facta  iu 
CantieliB  (L  14)  ia  ttriUng; 

'  A  henna-pony  !•  my  beloved, 
Frana  tha  ganlsBS  ef  fingadL' 


Egyptian  women  still  waar  a  bunch  of 
hanna  flowera  in  fhrit  boaoma.  The  foicc 
of  the  allusion  can  hardly  be  appreciated  in 
England,  ainec  v^tation  in  the  East,  the 
beanty  and  the  fhigraaoa  of  flowers,  flv  aor- 
paaa  any  thing  that  we  know  in  these  damp 
cUmea  and  under  theae  cloudy  aUea. 


OAVa  or  OJtllLBB. 

CANA  (H.),a  town  in  Galilee,  wlierc  the 
Bsvioor  performed  his  first  miracle  by  tam- 
ing water  into  wine,  as  if  he  intended  sym- 
helically  to  represent  the  troubiiiou  from  tlia 
beggaily  element  of  John'a  work  to  the  noble 
and  inspirinj^  mission  on  which  he  was  then 
entering  (John  ii.  1).  This  Cana,  different 
Urom  Xanah  In  Joah.  xix.  88,  does  not  orenr 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Joaephus  as  a  village  in  GoUlee.  It  has 
eommonly  been  identified  with  Kefir  Kenna, 
a  small  village,  an  hour  and  a  half  north- 
east from  Nazaretli,  on  one  of  the  roads  to 
Tiberias.  Robinson  rejects  this  notion, 
partly  on  philological  groun<ls,  and  llxes, 
instead,  on  the  ruin  Kana  el-Jclil  (Cana  of 
Galilee),  the  name  of  which,  he  says,  is 
idenlieal  widi  Oana,  and  etanda  flM  aanie  In 

the  Arabic  version  of  the  New  Testninent. 
It  lies  about  three  hours'  distance,  almost 
doe  north,  firom  Nasanth,  beyond  the  plain 
el  Buttauf,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  northern 
hills,  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  not  far 
on  the  east  of  Kefr  Menda.  Cana  waa  the 
native  place  of  Natlianael  (John  xxi.  2). 

CANAAN  (H.  low  land)  is  the  name  that 
was  given  to  the  country  which  is  more  com- 
moaly  termed  Palestine,  fh>m  the  Greek 
represontntive  of  the  Hebrew  term  for  Phi- 
listia,  or  Ute  land  of  the  Philistines,  which 
waa  only  a  enall  part  of  Canaan,  lying  on 
the  south-west.  The  older  name  was  Ca- 
naan (Oen.  xiLlOj,  which,  as  intimated 
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above,  denotes  a  low  ouuulrj;  the  name 
being  assigned  bj  thoM  iriio  dwelt  in  the 
high  liildt  lying  eastward  of  Canaan,  which 
to  ihem  was  a  low-lytnp  countrj  {Pay$  Ban, 
NUderland) .  The  uamc  is  only  relatively 
deseriptiTe  of  the  entire  eoantry,  whieh, 
regarded  in  itself,  is  in  many  purtn  hilly, 
its  origin  may,  however,  be  accounted  for 
:  it  WM  originally  given  with  propriety 
tn  the  low  lands  which  stretch  alotij^  tlie 
PhoBnician  coast  on  the  north-west,  the  iu- 
iMbitnti  of  wUeh,  spreading  ofvr  dM  oomi- 
try  at  larpi\  c!irrif<l  with  them,  aii<l  f,'av(»  to 
the  country  generally,  the  name  Canaan. 
But  when  A*  Cannailtes  mn  irt  •  later 
period  tlmist  by  tlie  Israelites  into  tlie  nar- 
row limiu  of  the  Phcsnietan  coast,  then 
Phonieia,  properly  ao  eaUed,  again,  fbr  <he 
most  part  at  least,  received  the  nanie  of 
Canaan  (Hon.  xii.  7.  Zeph.  i.  11.  Obad.20, 
iih  die  wiginal.  Isa.  xxiii.  11).  Hence  the 
woman  who  in  Matthew  (sr.  22)  is  termed 
'  a  woman  of  Canaan '  it  called  by  Mark 
(vii.  26)  'a  Syro- Phoenician In  Gen. 
zl.  the  countn-  is  termed  'the  land  of 
the  Hebrews,'  tlie  term  bcinpf  employed  in  a 

I  somewhat  loose  and  general  mauuer.  When 
IotmI  bad  obtained  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, it  was  naturally  dcsiprnated  tlie  land  of 
Israel  (Judg.  xix.  29.  1  Saiu.  xiii.  iU).  At 
a  later  period,  aa  die  aondiain  kingdom  was 
nifst  flistiii-i;i-lii'il.  the  conntry  was  termed 
the  land  of  Judah,  —  a  name  which  is  em- 

I  ployed  bodi  by  Joaepbna  and  Taritna.  Bo> 
man  writers  often  speak  of  all  Palestine  nnder 
the  name  of  Idomaa,  since  the  Idomvan 
Herod  the  Great  waa  king  of  Jndeo,  aa  wall 
as  nf  T  ■  It  is  sometimes  tenned 

*  the  land '  simply  (Jer.  xiL  4),  as  being  the 
eonntry  aroimd  whieh  all  dia  nligioaa  and 
personal  feelings  of  the  Habrews  clustered. 

I  And  as  Jehovah  is  representad  as  promising 
it  as  a  heritage  to  the  deaeendanti  of  Abra- 
ham (Ezod.  vi.  H),  so  is  it  termed  the  '  land 
of  promise'  (Ileb.  xi.  0).  The  epithets 
employed  in  Jer.  iii.  19,  '  a  pleasant  land, 
ft  goodly  heritage,'  have  reference  to  the 
asaellent  and  lovely  qualities  for  which 
laige  portions  of  tlie  country  were  celebrated. 
Tlia  doee  relationa' Itt  whi<  h  the  Israelites 
alood  with  J'-hovnh,  ontt<:e(l  Palestine  to  be 
dmominated  'the  Lord's  land'  (Hos.  ix.  3. 
LeT.xxi.2S)  and *iBiM<Ood*s)  house' (Hos. 
f^-  1ft).  As  the  country  was  the  heritage  of 
ii  nation  whoae  great  dut)  was  to  become 
'holfaiesa  onto  Jebonli,*  Canaan  acquired 
the  uanif  cf  '  the  holy  hnid'  (Zech.  ii. 

Canaan  may,  in  general  terms,  be  de- 
aeribed  aa  that  part  of  Western  Aala  wbleh 
lies  between  and  mo'  of  norrl  inti- 
tnde,  and  34*  10^  and  30*  40'  east  longitude. 
In  length  it  may  hare  beenlftont  a  hundred 
•ad  eighty  miles  :  it-  a\er:(i'.'  breadth  could 
not  bava  exceeded  hfiy  miles,  exclusive  uf 
tba  iMlMld  bj  laraelitai  on  dia  eaat  aida 
«t  imMm,  It  ipg  iMRftva  a  amaU  coon- 


try.  The  epithet '  large,'  which  waa  i^Iied 
to  the  land  (Exod.  iiL  8.  Nah.  is.  Sd), 
must,  in  consequence,  be  understood  rela- 
tively to  the  original  destimtion  of  the 
Egyptian  captives,  who  as  snch  were  with- 
out landed  poiaesaions. 

The  position  of  Canaan  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  deservea  npeciai  attention.  It  lay 
in  the  -mtf  aoibe  of  the  ancient  world.  On 
its  south-western  border  it  had  Egypt,  the 
cradle  of  civilisation.  The  fertile  lands  of 
Maaopotamia,  widi  dia  enltoia  of  Babylon 
and  Nineveh,  were  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  its  eastern  boundary.  On  the  line  of 
eoaat  wbleb  forma  ila  waaMm  Umit,  it  aama 
into  nrmal  contact  with  PhcBnician  com- 
merce and  retinements ;  while  the  Meditar- 
ranean  8aa  gave  its  people  a  passage  to  dia 
ronowneil  and  opulent  Tarshisli  in  Spain,  to 
the  mainland  and  the  isles  of  the  Greeks, 
and  to  the  loariahing  eides  of  Asia  Minor. 
Arabia  stretched  ont  from  its  southern  bor- 
der ;  and,  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea,  even 
the  ooast  of  India  was  accessible.  A  simple 
glanea  at  the  map  will  show  the  resder,  that 
no  spot  would  have  been  better  chosen  than 
tliis  line  of  coast,  either  for  receiving  or 
communicating  the  light  of  knowledge,  and 
the  lofty  impulses  of  religion.  Monotheism, 
planted  in  Palestine,  could  not  fail  to  extend 
its  light  10  aanotmding  oonntriea.  And 
whence,  so  well  as  from  Jerusalem,  could 
Christian  missionaries  have  gone  forth  to 
eomcrt  Asia,  AMea,  and  Europaf  Tho 
singular  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  in 
fixing  on  Canaan  aa  the  spot  where  should 
ba  planted  dia  gaiuia  of  a  gnat  and  wan* 
tually  universal  religkma  lOBOvatinn,  may 
))e  illustrated  by  our  attampting  to  find 
anodier  part  of  dia  Old  Woild  poaaaaafaif 
greater  advantages,  ^\'here  shall  we  direct 
our  choice  ?  England,  by  her  navy,  is  now 
dia  great  senaorinm  of  raodein  ehrilisation.; 
but  this  land  was,  in  ancient  times,  stm- 
dered  from  all  civilised  portions  of  the  earth, 
and  lay  barely  accessible  in  a  distant  and 
almost  nnnavigable  ocean.  Babylon  flon- 
rished  fur  ages,  sending  forth  rays  of  light 
into  all  quarters  of  the  world ;  but  Babylon, 
aa  an  inland  eitj,  had  only  aa  indirect  con- 
nection with  western  eonntries,  and  could 
reach  tlie  remoter  east  only  with  extreme 
difficulty.  Evan  Egypt,  as  a  central  spot, 
suffers  in  comparison  with  Syria;  while  its 
extreme  feriihiy,  favour  as  it  might  an  early 
enltnre,  prevented  that  higli,  pvie,  and  aon- 
statit  religious  and  socisl  development  iu 
which  the  excellence  and  happiness  of  man 
consist 

The  fortunate  position  of  C'Himaii  oii  ihe 
surface  of  the  globe  attracted  the  attention 
of  die  aneienta,  who,  viewing  that  posi> 
tion  under  now  obsolete  geographical  con- 
ceptions, spolte  of  it  as  being  the  oantia 
of  tba  aardL  Yal,  diovgb  bi  ttior  bi  didr 
aiaet  atattment,  diay  aonvayad  impovtant 
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Uet»  in  langange  whlcih  it  etsSj  lead  into 

modem  and  less  incorrect  phraseology.  In 

Oie  prophet  Rzekiel  (v.  ft)  wc  find  iUe»e 

words :  —  *  Thus  saith  Jehovali  Gud :  This 

ia  Jerusalem :  I  have  set  it  in  the  midat  of 

tlie  nations  and  coiuitries  round  about  her.' 

Thuodoret  thus  expounds  these  words:  — 

*  He  gave  them  the  middle  of  the  earth  for  a 

dwellinfj-pliicc :  inwards  the  east  and  north 

lay  Asia;  lowardii  the  west,  Europe,  united 

with  them  by  the  sea;  towwde  the  south  was 

Africa.   This  position  was  assipnPil  in  order 

that  the  Heathen  might  learn  piety  and  jus- 

tiee  from  th«  Jewa/    Jerome  xenurks  on 

tlie  same  pnssngT  :  —  '  Th«!  propliet  licars 

witness  that  Jerusalem  lies  in  the  centre  of 

the  world,  is  the  navel  of  the  earth.   In  the 

midst  of  the  Gentiles  is  the  city  placed,  that 

Ciud,  who  was  known  in  Judea,  and  whose 

name  was  great  in  Israel,  might  he  known 

to  all  nations  around.'    With  this  upri'i-  tlie 

words  of  the  I'»ahmst  (Ixxiv.  12),—  '  God 

my  King  of  old,  working  aalTation  in  the 

midst  of  the  earth.'    This  middle  point,  it 

has  been  remarked,  is  the  spot  on  which 

t'hri.Ht  was  oruciiied,  and  therefore  these 

wonls  of  the  Pitalmist  were  inscribed  in  the 

chttrrh  of  the  lioly  ^Lptilchre.    In  the  tailM 

view,  an  oUl  L'luistiaii  poet  says, — - 

*  Golgotha  locos  est. 
lllc  mpdium  torrtc  est,  lilc  est  rictoriaj  signum.' 

*  Gulgottia  is  a  place  which  is  the  centre  of 
tlie  earth,  and  the  aign  of  victorj.*  Indeed, 
Jemsalem  and  all  Canaan  belong  to  a  penin< 
aula  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  and  tha 
Black  Sea  on  fha  nuth,  tiw  Penian  Oulf  on 
(lie  ea.it,  tlie  Bed  Sea  on  the  west,  and  the 
Sea  of  Arabia  ou  the  south.  This  peninsula 
«omprise«  die  high  landa  of  Armenia,  and 
^xtenils  trt  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia. 
As  such  it  is  the  theatre  of  the  greatest 
«venta  of  whieh  hlatoiy  givea  a  record.  On 
the  high  landa  of  thin  pf^ninsuTn,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates, 
lies,  according  to  the  book  of  Oenaaia,  the 
cradle  of  tlie  human  race.  Not  far  distant 
ia  Ararat,  the  spot  on  which  Noali  nettled 
ufter  tlie  flood,  about  a  middle  point  between 
the  most  northern  end  of  Asia  (Behring's 
Straits)  and  tlte  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
extreme  point  of  Africa,  on  the  longest  land- 
line  on  tha  anifiwe  of  tha  i^oba.  Whan, 
from  these  central  spots,  the  earth  had  been 
twice  peopled,  Jehovah  selected  for  the 
dwelling  of  his  chosen  people  the  weelam 
pnrt  of  the  peninsula,  Canaan,  in  order  to 
separate  them  from  ail  the  Heathen,  and 
crentually  to  make  diem  a  dhaunel  of  his 
gTa<  e  to  the  entire  globe.  On  the  east  and 
ou  the  south,  this  narrow  strip  of  country 
was  severed  from  Idolaters  \itf  deserta.  On 
the  nnrtli  the  land  was  shut  in  hy  I  i  Imnon: 
ou  the  west  it  was  protected  by  thd  t>«a.  in 
ao  well-«nTironed  a  eonntry,  the  seed  of  a 
new  80cial  existence  eould  fjeruiinute  .suc- 
oesafoUy,  as  in  a  happily  located  garden. 


Yet  dia  inatnimenta  ol  God*s  juJgmenta 
found  their  way  tlirough  deserts  and  over 
mountains,  to  punish  a  nation  which  cfiose 
a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing.  No  land  has 
been  so  wasted  hf  war  aa  that  which  was 
thns  sheltered  by  sea,  monntaiu,  and  desert. 
To  puss  over  Jerusalem  in  bileuce,  few  bpoU 
on  the  eaiUi  have  had  to  endure  so  much 
bloodshed  as  Nazareth,  and  a  circuit  of  ten 
miles  around.  Joshua's  victory  at  Merom, 
Barak's  on  the  Kishon,  Gideon':)  in  the  plain 
of  Jezreel,  Josioll's  at  Megiddo,  Vesi)u>.iau'8 
near  Tabor  and  Tariches,  Salad m's  victory 
at  Hitlin,  Bonaparte*a  at  Tabor,  Ibrahim 
I'll  !i:i"3  conquest  of  Acre,  —  all  these  bloody 
bcf  lies  took  place  in  the  environs  of  the  spot 
where  tike  'Prine«  of  peaoe'  grew  up  to 
manlirxxl. 

But,  as  the  messengers  of  God's  anger 
penetrated  into  this  dosed  and  wellnlefend- 

ed  land,  so  hi-  '  M.  ssing  nnide  waj 

through  its  barriers  over  the  entire  earth. 
If,  for  instance,  the  eea  separated  the  Jewa, 
who  were  not  a  seafaring  people,  from  the 
lands  tliat  lay  to  the  west,  yet,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander,  did  this  sea  bring  them  into 
doae  ooonection  with  the  most  important 
nations  of  the  earth,  individuals  of  xvlitch,  ' 
under  the  shelter  of  Roman  citizenship, 
dwelt  in  tlieir  cities,  spread  over  and  settled 
dnwTi  in  their  Ihik!.  By  degrees,  tlie  alicna- 
Uuu  which  had  been  rci^ui&iie  in  order  to 
guard  aijainst  idolatry  was  worn  aw  ny,  and 
pveparation  was  made  for  tlie  pnblieation  of  ^ 
the  gospel,  to  which  great  work  most  im> 
portent  facilities  were  given  by  tlia  vary  aea 
whirli  had  aforetime  beeTi  a  wall  to  tlie 
monotheism  of  the  Hebrews.  J  f  these  things 
are  omyointly  taken  into  aeeoont,  it  will  be 
easy  for  the  reader  to  nee  why  Ahrrdiam  was 
called  to  quit  his  native  country,  and  journey 
into  Canaan ;  and  why  the  Israelitea  were 
delivered  from  Egj-pt,  aud  estahlished  in  the  t 
land  of  promise;  —  why  and  how  it  was, 
fliat  from  Zion  the  won!  of  Jehoirdi  went 
out  tlirough  all  llie  earth;  —  why  and  how, 
among  the  peasants  of  Bethlehem,  that 
shepherd  was  bom  whoae  floek  should  feed 
over  the  entire  world.  And  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  so  wide  a  view  as  tliat  which  we 
have  now  taken,  that  we  behold  a  full  and 
oomplete  justification  of  the  divine  dealings 
rnnpcming  Israel,  and  lose  from  sight  hniull 
(lilticulties  that  uu^lit  otherwise  occupy  a 
disproportionate  part  of  iba  field  of  viaion* 
and  ocen  iuTi  eorresponding  pnin. 

The  bouiularies  of  Cauuau  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods.  According  to  the  geographi- 
cal limits  laid  down  in  Gen.  x.  l!),  ancient 
Canaan  formed  a  triangle,  whose  apex  was 
Sidon,  and  whf»se  baae  waa  a  line  drawn 
from  Gaza  nn  the  Metliterranenn  to  Cerar, 
continued  to  the  southern  cxu-«mity  of  tl:e 
Bead  Sea;  whenoe  ran  a  nearly  porpendieu* 
hir  line  nortli wards  through  Sodom,  up  tT:r 
Jordan,  over  the  I.ake  of  Tiberias,  and  the 
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watorf^  of  Merom,  till  it  came  to  Lasha 
(Laish  or  Dftn),  where  i|  turned  abruptly  iu 
«  westerly  direetlon  on  to  SMoo.  In  Numb, 
xxxiv.  2,  teq.  are  given  the  bouudarics  of 
Canaan,  as  it  wms  to  be  conquered  by  tbe  Is- 
raelites. Fur  the  western  border, '  the  great 
fci  iv,'  ihc  Mediterranean,  is  givL-ii ;  as  a  nor- 
thern limit,  Lebanon;  Jordan  is  Ute  eastern; 
and  the  southern  boundary  runs  from  the 
md  of  the  Dead  Sea,  includiug  Kiidesh 
nnrn-  a,  to  '  the  river  of  Efjjpt,'  tJio  Rliino- 
kulurti,  now  called  the  Wady-cI-ArisU. 

riit;  pissiiges  found  in  Numb,  xxzii. 
3'] — 1'2,  (lud  Josh,  xiii  1 — ,11,  lay  down  the 
extent  of  couutry  wlncii  the  tribes  of  ileo- 
beili  Dtn,  and  half  Manasseh  obtained  on 
thf*  cast  of  f'irrlaii.  Joshua  (xv. — xxi.), 
narrates  how  lite  land  of  Canaan  itself  was 
allotted  by  Jothna,  and  the  priest  Eleaxar 
(romp.  Numb,  xxxiv.  16 — 29.  Josh.  xiv.  1)  ; 
and  defines  the  borders  of  the  land  which 
was  to  beoome  die  property  of  flio  nine  and 
half  rtnna.lniug  tribes.  It  is,  however,  by 
no  means  easy,  in  applying  the  fact«  here 
gken,  to  lay  down  with  exaetneaa  IliapfMiiao 
boundarie!!  of  particular  tribes,  or  the  limits 

I  of  the  whole  country,  since  many  of  the  gtvwi 
data  an  totally nnknown  tons.  Attheaana 
time,  the  particolarity  of  the  narratives  is  a 
guarantee  of  their  historical  credibili^. 

If  now  we  pot  togethm*  the  faets  on  wUeh 
wc  can  rely,  we  may  assign  the  boundaries 
of  the  land  in  the  following  manner  We 

I  begin  with  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan. 
The  southern  limit  ran  from  the  .south  end  of 
the  Salt  Sea,  westward  to  the  embouchtire 
of  the  river  of  Egypt,  in  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  On  the  west,  that  sea  itself  waa  tfia 
limit  as  far  as  Sulon,  sinre  this  place  waa 
given  to  Aahur  (Joah.  xix.  '48).  Tbe  nor- 
then  bolder  ran  from  a  point  on  tliu  Medi* 
ti^rruuenti,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Sidon, 

'  through  1 1  ail)  at  h  to  Mount  Uor,  which  was 
])robabiy  a  part  of  Lebanon  (Numb,  zxrti^ 
7_  ';  ,  Hazar-FuuTi,  which, says  Jpfome, 
was  the  (western)  limit  of  the  territory  of 
Damaaena.  The  eaatem  boundary  extoiliJ 
fh>m  Enan  to  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth  (Gcnne- 
sareth), along  the  Jordiui  to  the  southern  limit 
of  the  Bead  Sea  (Nomb.  xniv.  10~>I3).  On 
the  eastern  side  itf  t  :  i  ni,  the  two  and  luilf 
tribes  obtained  the  land  which  Moses  took 
teom  tibe  Amorite  kings,  Sihon  of  Heabbon» 
and  Og  of  Ba.^liati.  Thu  northern  boundary 
c£  the  easisru  tribes  was  Uermon ;  the  we«- 
tem  ran  from  Ae  foontains  of  the  Jeidan  to 
tlie  point  where  the  rivor  Anion  flows  into 
^e  Dead  Idea.  The  eaatem  district  was  not 
m  ymSH  dallnad.  The  Hmit  began  with  Her- 
mon,  and,  prA>=  ii;  ^  in  a  H<>utli  easterly  di- 
leetion*  camo  to  Solchiih  (l>etit.  iii.  10), 
which  Borekhardt  and  Bnekin^Uam  seem  to 
have  identiiie<l.  Thence  it  pasMd  in  an 
undulating  line  to  Rahbath  .\tnmon,  end  m 
tOOnd  waaiwariiU  to  lliu  river  Arnun,  to  iht) 

Mtflmilinii  eattwmiqr  of  the  Dead  Saa.  A 


line  from  this  iwiut  to  Uie  southern  point  Of 
the  same  sea,  unites  the  eastern  with  tbe 
western  territories. 

The  passages  found  in  Josh.  xiii.  1 — 0 
and  13,  mention  what  parts  the  Israeiitea 
did  not  take  possession  of,  or  what  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  they  did  not  destroy. 
Yet  more  accurate  iufonnation  on  the  aalgeot 
is  given  in  Judg.  i. ;  iii.  1 — 3. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  Jehovah  pro-  ^ 
mised  to  the  deseondant.s  of  Abraham  a  land 
of  larger  dimensions  iliun  that  into  posses- 
sion of  which  they  came  :  —  *  Unto  thy 
seed  have  I  given  thi.s  himl,  from  the  river  of 
Egypt  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  P^uphra- 
tes.'  But  if  by  the  river  of  Egypt  is  meant 
the  Nile,  then  in  the  Islmiaelites,  wlio  were 
descendants  of  Abraham,  and  who  to  this 
day  are  mastera  of  the  land  from  the  Eu- 
phrates to  the  Nile,  was  the  promise  strictly 
fulfilled.  In  Exod.  xxiiL  31,  we  read  a 
promise  made  lo  the  laraelitea:  — *  I  will  set 
tliy  hounds  from  the  Red  Sea,  even  nnto  the 
sea  of  the  Philistines,  and  from  the  desert 
nnto  die  river'  (Euphrates);  wliieh  promise 
took  effect  in  tlie  rei^ii  of  Solomon.  Da- 
mascus was  conquered  by  David,  who  enb- 
jeeted  Syria  (d  Sam.  rilL  0).  Solomon 
held  possfssion  of  Ezion-geber  ami  Klnrh 
on  the  Bed  Sea  (1  Kings  ix.  20),  and  built 
Tadmor  (Palmyra)  in  ttie  wUdemeaa  (3 
Chron.  viii.  3 — 0 )  ;  and  he  had  dominion 
over  all  on  this  side  the  river,  from  Tiphsab 
(on  the  Euphrates,  Thapsacus)  to  Gaaa 
(1  Kings  iv.  24).  Thus,  in  agreement  with 
Uie  promise,  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
under  Solomon  were  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the 
Euphrates  nortliwards  into  the  desert,  and 
on  the  we^t  of  Jonian,  from  Dau  (Laish)  in 
the  north,  to  Ueersheba  in  the  south,  includ- 
ing the  entire  eoaat  of  tfaa  Mediterranean, 
from  near  Sidon  down  southward  to  ilw. 
river  of  Eg)"j)t.  If,  howaver,  there  were  cities 
Buch  as  Sidon  itself  (Judg.  L),  out  of  which 
the  Israelites  did  not  expel  the  ancient  in- 
habitants, or  which  they  retained  possession 
of  only  tor  a  abort  time,  it  mnet  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  promises  were  eonditional 
on  the  obedience  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
naliona  that  remained  an  espnady  aaid  Co 

have  been  left  in  nr  lr  r  '  tn  prove  Israel,'  — 
'  to  know  whether  they  would  hearken  unto 
the  eommandmenta  of  Jehovah '  ( Jndg.  iiL 
9,  4  ;  eomp.  Dent.  xi.  22,  seq.).  When  in 
process  of  time  it  was  at  last  shown  tiiat 
Ae  laraelitee  woold  not  obey  Ood,  they  lost 

their  couutry.  After  the  death  of  Solomon, 
the  luugdom  was  divided*  and  the  people 
fell  away  fkom  Jehovah.  Then  Aa  two  and 
half  tribes,  on  the  east  of  tlte  Jordan,  and  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  were  ciurled  away  to  As> 
Syria  by  Tigluth-piliMier  (2  Kings  xv.  39. 
1  Chron.  v.  2ti).  At  a  later  period  the  tribes 
on  the  we^t  of  Jordan,  excepting  Judah  and 
ik'ujauiiu,  were  led  ci^)tivc  to  Assyria  by 
8balmaneaar*and  at  laat  Jadah  and  Brq|ainia 
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also  were  lakeu  by  Nebuchadiicizar  to  Ba- 
bylon (2  Kings  zvii.  0  ;  xxiv.  10,««f.).  Tbus 
was  ali  llic  land  wliicli  liad  hf-eu  promised 
to  Israel}  and  which  they  hs<l  conquered 
under  Mmm,  Jothna,  and  David,  forfeited 
and  lost,  because  '  thej  transgressed  against 
the  Ood  of  their  fatliers*  (1  Chrou.  v.  20 ; 
•coop,  ft  King!  XTiL  1— 2  ))• 

Canaan, coDsiiipretl  in  relation  to  its  neigh* 
booring  ooontries,  is  that  part  of  Syria  wbicb 
compriam  Flmiiicia  on  the  nofth,  and  Phi* 
Itstia  uQ  thp  south ;  having  Asia  Min<jr  on 
its  north-west,  £gypt  on  its  aouth-west,  and 
die  great  SyrUa  daaart  on  tfie  east  It  b 

perviiil'-'!^  in  nearly  its  entirr  Iriif:*!!  by  a 
spur  from  the  Caucaitiiui  ujouutams,  sent 
out  iinmadiately  by  Mmut  Taunu,  whieb^ 
entering  Syria  untier  the  name  of  Mount 
Amaiius,  receiTes  somewhat  south  of  Antioch 
die  deeifputton  of  Moaat  Ca«iii»»  and  in  its 
Palestinian  relations  is  known  an  LeLauon, 
which,  proceeding  northward,  fbtms  the  hill 
eonntiy  (tf  Jndah,  and  tupen  away  towarda 
the  west  into  the  low  lands  of  tlie  EpyjUian 
Delta  i  but  on  the  east  nms  in  a  chain  of 
hills  as  fur  as  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  so  makes  its  way  to  rise  into  the 
lofty  and  precipitous  heights  of  Horeb  and 
Sinai.  In  order,  tlierefore,  to  acquire  a  full 
as  well  as  accturate  idea  of  the  physical  pecu> 
liarities  of  Canaan,  we  must  fojnprehcu<l  in 
our  survey  tlw  iSinaitic  peninsula,  and  pur- 
ane  our  way  henee  to  the  northern  cstnini^ 
of  the  land. 

The  extent  of  coiuitry  which  will  thus 
PMa  under  a  rapid  review,  is  pietoieeqiielj 
described  in  the  ftdlowing  Hues  :  — 

*  Hoar  T^bsnon,  midestic  to  the  whida, 
Chief  of  a  hun4fed  Ull%  lito  mmlt  nan 

Unshrouded,  

ByJetdaiiMVilili, 
WbetsTer  the  desert's  yellow  arms  eedweni 
Bhh  OHMd,  Mnmea's  palmy  plain. 
And  Jndib'a  eUre  hius ;  tbrnee  onmtd  tboee 
Ollff-foaided  eyrlea,  desalt  boond,  vboee  height 
Mock  d  the  proud  eo^les  of  rapadotu  RaBH^ 
The  fiirasd  Pctrvan citadels;  tiU  last 

ttiim  on  lloreb  piled.' 

At  the  eoafhem  eitranilgr  of  the  peninsiria 

of  Siuai,  there  rises  a  wild  mountain  mass  of 
granite  and  porphyry,  which  is  succeeded 
by  a  range  of  red-stone  heights.  The  former 
divides  itself  into  several  ranges  of  monn 
tains,  sliarply  separated  by  deep  and  preci- 
pitous clefts,  forming  valleys  and  water- 
ooones.  These  ranges  nm  north  and  south, 
with  an  inclination  towards  the  east.  Tbey 
throw  up  bare  and  dark  cliffs  to  heaven,  des- 
titute of  vegetatioB.  In  dw  valleya,  veidnie 
is  found;  and  some  fiirotired  spota  en 
covered  with  vegeution.  Wherever  mter 
settles,  agriculture  pravee  aneeeiefbL  And 
this  lofty  region  has  more  moistnre  than  the 
neighbouring  lowlands.  The  temperature  is 
moderaU',  the  climMe  healthy. 

The  hhape  of  tlip  rtionntain  range  i«,  like' 
the  southern  part  ol  the  peninsula,  triangu- 


lar. Commencing  witii  liie  sea*  ufist,  a  line 
of  hiUs  streti^hes  along  north  and  mjuiIi  on 
both  sides  of  the  peninsular  triangle,  which, 
being  intersected  with  wutcr-coux&es,  run  np 
to  an  immenae  hack  or  ridge  called  Jebel  et 
Tnrfa,  that  comes  down  from  the  main  mass 
or  base  of  the  Siuai  tic  triangle  to  the  point  of 
the  penintnla.  That  niaea  itself  eoasiate 
of  four  parallel  rnrf^"s,  nf  which  Monnt  Ca- 
tiierine,  tiUOS  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
ie  the  moet  nordieni  aa  well  aa  flie  loftleet; 

mul  ^fn^■,nt  Ifnr-'fj  i.-,-  nciiroM  V'Vjt  one  towards 
tlte  vmU  Horeb  in  703d  feet  high.  On  the 
north,  Horeb  breake  down  anddenly  into  a 

very  cupftt'ions  vale,  oin  los)  cl  h\  ]A]]>.  T)te 
entire  mass  of  which  we  have  spoken,  the 
Shiaitie,  reeedes  and  admita  diia  vale,  trhieb 
is  wedge-shaped,  into  itself ;  and  the  vale,  on 
its  part,  ia  backed  by  a  triangular  mass  of 
table-land,  that  nma  into  it  in  the  aame 
wedge- shape  manner.  In  this  valley,  llms 
rtuning  into  the  Siuaitic  group,  and  at  the 
baae  of  Mount  Horeb,  where  Oie  Talley  is  at 
its  widest,  there  was  ample  spat  e  for  the 
children  of  Israel  to  assemble ;  whom  Moses 
bad  brought  into  this  singular  bosom  of  the 
earth,  for  important  and  sacred  purposes. 
And  so  snddcn  is  the  break  of  Horeb 
down  into  the  valley  beneath,  that  the  moun- 
tain itaelf  looks  as  if  it  could  be  touched. 
Nor  can  any  spot  be  well  conceived  more 
fitted,  by  its  death-like  btUlne^s,  its  unbroken 
eoUtade,  ita  sednsion,  its  imposing  and  aw- 
fnl  frraudeur,  to  work  on  the  imagination, 
anri  aid  the  religious  impressions  which 
Moses  intended  t»  prodnce. 

This  monntainons  mass  «inks  towards  the 
north  down  to  a  sandy  plain,  8000  feet  above 
die  sea,  denominated  Debbet  er>Banil«h, 
winch  runs  across  the  peninsula  in  a  south 
south-east  direction.  Towarda  the  north 
the  plane  la  beaked  hgr  a  ridge  of  limeatone 

rtirl<s,  f-nlled  Jebel  et  T:h,  ri^inp  in  t!te 
height  of  4d00  feet.  This  range  runs  along 
ho&  dUlee  of  the  peninanla,  Ibtming  a  wall  - 
like  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  extend- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  two  anna  of  the  Red 
Sea.    Indeed,  the  «aetem  ridge  oontinnea 

until  it  reaclieH  ibe  Be u  l  S'v  a.  At  Ailali,  at 
the  top  of  the  eaatem  arm  of  the  Ued  Sea, 
the  range  dhrldea  into  two,  of  which  the  eaat- 
em ridge  forms  the  mountains  of  Seir.OebHl, 
and  Moab ;  tlie  western,  those  of  Idunuea, 
having  a  wide  vale  between  them,  designated 
Arabah.  As  these  mountains  go  nortliward, 
they  Kink  into  the  desert  et  Till,  in  which  the 
Israelites  wandered  eight  and  thirty  yeara. 
Thie  detert  haa  a  heii^t  of  UOO  feet,  and 
forms  a  part  of  that  frightful  wilderness 
which,  under  the  name  of  Sahara,  nms  from 
the  shores  of  the  Atlatttic  Ocean  across  Nor- 
tliern  Africa.  Efjypt,  whirli  inUTsects  it,  is 
only  a  long  oasis;  for  on  tiiC  eastern  bank  of 
'  the  Lower  Nfle  llie  desert  begin  h,  ulI  cott- 
tinnes  acrn"?  tbe  pcnui^nln.  1  Ins  desert 
extends  eastwards  to  the  Kuplirates.  north- 
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«uds  to  die  Ticinitj  of  Damasetis,  «ad  aoatho 
wvds  it  peoetntes  deep  into  Anbia.  Hie 
Wady  el  Anbah,  formed  by  the  separation 
of  et  Tih,  as  haa  jost  been  described,  ruaning 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  Ailanitic  Oulf  to 
th*  DMid  Sea,  dividM  the  iU-abian  desert 
into  a  western  and  an  eastern  part.  The 
western  is  et  Till  (that  in,  the  wandering), 
whirh  tiiiki  from  ^e  west  down  to  Anbah. 
On  the  opposite  side,  rises,  on  llic  ciist  of 
Arubaii,  ihe  steep  moiintaius  of  Edoia.  Bare 
hills  of  ehiilk,  and  moving  masses  of  sand, 
sprinkled  witii  t!inti<,  charaeterise  the  )>nr 
xea«  nnwatered,  and  frightful  desert  et  iih. 
Wmf  diCmm  is  the  range  of  EdmuilB  billt. 
A«  a  contimintion  of  t}tr>  sinaiticmass,  they 
AM  of  granite  and  porphyry,  but  covered 
wilb  tnA  ▼•getatloft.  Only  here  and  dier* 
Tnnrk»"»l  l>v  rorki  of  later  fonnation,  the  mntre 
ttliuwtt  it«  grauite  and  porphyry,  even  when 
Jt  ttaiila  on  Hm  dM»M  of  the  Dead  Bmu 

It  Wfi"^  nnr-p  tlicinijht,  that  thr  Jnrilm  ran 
throogh  VVady  Arabah  into  the  eastern  arm 
of  tlM  Red  Sea.  This  view  has  been  dis- 
proved by  motlrm  oVi^.^rvatidri';.  Ivoliitisnn 
haa  shown  it  to  be  probable,  that,  where  the 
lliirtiedi  Ifiw  of  UliliMlii  ento  die  Armbah, 

i  there  is  a  water- shed  between  tlje  said  arm 
and  the  Dead  Sea,  which  proves  that  the  land* 
iNtef  at  Ihe  htgfaett  at  tiie  Ainiedk  dcflVMi 
before  mentioned,  sinks  in  the  two  opposite 
directions  of  north  and  south.  Against  the 
theory,  too,  is  Sehnbeiirs  ooneltision,  namely, 

.      that  the  level  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  whole 

*  Talley  of  the  Jordan,  is  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Symonds  has  ascertained, 
tliat  t)ie  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  84,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  I'i^T  fcer  below  the  Mediterranean. 

From  lilt"  mountains  et  Tih  runs  the 
water-8hed  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Wady  Arabah  uorlliwards  throuph  tJie 
desert;  to  the  sea,  the  water  m  borne  by 

*  the  Wady  el  Arish  (river  of  Egypt) ;  to  Ara- 
hah,  it  is  conducted  by  t)ie  Wady  cl  Jerafeh, 
which,  nnited  with  the  Wady  el  Jeib,  flows 

■  telo  the  Dead  Sea.  This  water- shed,  for  the 
mo^t  pnrt,  follows  tbf  rond  from  Sinai  tlirongh 
the  wilderness  by  Kboda,  Elusa,  fieersheba, 
wai  StelNKm.  At  Beeraheba  the  desert  ends, 
and  Palestuje  begins.  Acconlinirly,  '  n  rarly 
as  die  time  of  the  Jodges,  it  wa^  satU  that 
Palesrini  esmded  from  Dan  (in  die  north) 
to  Bt'prslirha  f  in  the  snnth),  JthI^t.  \x.  1. 

Beersheba  Ue«  nearly  on  »  lev^l  with  the 
diosiiCtTih,  Aat  is,  from  ftmiteen  lo  filkeen 
hnndrfd  feet  high.  Hence  the  hill  ronTitry 
of  Jttdea  rises  gradually  towards  the  uonli. 
Oimaa,  near  Hebron,  on  die  soadi,  Uee  9285, 

Hfhroii  itself  '^('54  feet  high  ;  nn  the  aT«'rape 
this  range  is  MOO  feet  high,  1000  feet  higher 
«ban  die  deeert.  More  dian  1000  (abont 
l'>2^)  f.'ot,  linwivrr,  has  tlie  traveller  u^ 
asc«tui«  who  commences  his  journey  into  the 
MR  eooBtrf  of  Indea  frmn  tfie  Arabah  t  Ibr 

Kadesh,  near  lln"  t  p  of  the  Wady,  lies  ni 

imt  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean. 


Still  longer  is  the  ascent,  if  he  iN^ms  his 

journey  from  the  Dead  Sea. 

From  Hebron,  the  hill  cotmtiy  of  Judah» 
with  that  of  Ephraim,  which  joins  it,  rans 
northward  as  far  as  Shechem  at  nearly  the 
same  altimde :  from  Shechem  the  country 
falls  down  into  the  plain  of  Jczreel.  The 
water  of  this  line  of  hills  flows  eai»twards  to 
die  Dead  Sea,  and  westwards  to  die  Mediter- 
ranean ;  on  the  water- shed,  or  near  it,  lay 
and  lie  the  mo^t  importuut  cities,  Hebron, 
Bethlehem,  Jerusalem,  Ram  ah,  Gibeou,  Oi- 
lipft,  Miclnims,  Bi>th«'l,  Shiloh,  Shechem. 
Along  the  dame  water-i>hed  runs  the  northern 
eoatinnation  of  that  road  which,  as  we  hatve 
seoTi.  Irrn?^  from  Sinai  tn  Mr  >  ron. 

A  look  at  the  map  sbowi»,  Uiat  the  fall  of 
the  hilly  cotmuy  of  Jndah  and  Ephratan  to 
the  Dcatl  Sea  and  Jordan  h  much  flhorttr 
than  the  fail  to  the  Mediterranean.  As,  be- 
aidee,  die  level  of  tbe  Dead  Sea  and  of  die 
Jorrlnn  lie-;  mn  h  lower  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Bo  tUia  fail  on  the  eastern  side  musty 
on  two  groands,  be  mneh  mora  steep  thsa 
is  that  on  the  west 

If  you  go  from  the  heights  of  Judah  and 
Ephiaim  to  die  Mediterranean,  yonr  way  at 
first  conducts  you  over  nigged  limestone 
monntaing,  intersected  with  deep  valleys; 
then  hito  a  hilly  region,  and  dunee  down  to 
the  plains  on  the  t*eucoasL  These  charac- 
teristio  differences  —  motmtains,  hill  region, 
and  plains — are  found  in  the  book  of  Jodiua, 
in  the  numbering  of  the  towns  which  be- 
longed to  Judah  (Jo8h.  xv.) 

The  height  of  the  mountain  range,  it  has 
been  observed,  remains  neariy  die  same  from 
Hebron  to  Shechem,  on  the  average  about 
t^OUO  feet;  at  Shechem  u  siuks  to  1701  feel; 
from  here  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim  falls 
in  a  north  and  nortlt  west^^rlv  direction  to 
the  plain  Jc^u'eel.  Giuuea  (Jemn),  on  the 
edge  of  that  plain,  lies  op  onlyAiO  feet :  the 
plain  itself,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  is 
feel  high.  High  forest  lands  extend  in 
a  north-western  course  from  Mount  Ephraim 
to  Carmel ;  and  over  thc<se  huights  ran,  from 
an  ancient  period,  the  road  to  Damascus. 
They  are  low  enough  to  allow  the  lof^  ller> 
mon  to  be  aeen  over  diem  from  thewaietaof 
the  Mediterranean. 

Monnt  Oilboa,  thongfa  sondered  from  it 
by  a  valley,  stands  on  Uic  most  rorthrm  part 
of  the  Ephraim  hills,  and,  springing  from  ttie 
vicinity  of  Jesred,  rans  towards  the  Jordan, 
'^  niiih  of  BethsliHii.  Nt  rth  from Gilli  li,  tlie 
Weatern  or  the  Lesser  llermon  rises,  extend- 
ing itsdf  in  a  seperate  maes  over  die  easten 
hidf  of  the  plain  Jezreel  ;  between  Gilboa  and 
Uermon  flows  down  the  water  of  Jeareel  to- 
wards Bethshsn.  Tn  die  direction  of  diis 
valley,  you  may  from  Jczreel  see  Bethshan^ 
and  the  bills  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 

As  the  high  lands  of  Epliratan  lUl  from 
the  South  down  to  the  jdain  Jezreel,  90  does 

the  plain  on  the  northern  rise  to  the  ondu- 
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Uuing  table-land  of  Galilee.  As  an  instUateU 
advaneed  post,  there  atanils  Tabor,  174A  feet 

high.  Abov»'  this  tald.-  liiud,  tlien-  ri^cs  in 
Kortliern  Galilee,  Siifed,  wluck  i«  tiMO  feet 
hif^h,  placed  on  a  hlU  which  aeenu  to  be  the 
hiH  »outhem  full  of  the  high  lantls  of  Nitph- 
tali.  These  high  lands  are  a  souili-vresteni 
apor  from  the  givat  or  Eastern  Hermon, 
which  has  a  height  of  10,000.  In  a  line  with 
Hennon,  there  runs  ou  tlie  eastern  side  of 
the  upper  Jortlan,a  line  of  mountains  bear- 
ing tha  iMDie  of  Jabd  Heisoh,  which,  with 
Hemion,  aiicIoaM  die  vala  and  lake  of 
Merora. 

We  reach  the  northern  extremity  of  Cap 
naan  in  I-<l>aunn  and  Anti-Lebanon.  To 
the  luttcr  belougii  thu  greater  Ilermon,  in 
whose  sonthero  side  the  Jofdan  tekee  ilariee< 
Here  also  Ht  s  Dun,  the  renioteet  nofdiem 
point  in  die  liuly  Laud. 

The  elofmtion  of  tlie  country  over  whieh 
we  have  passed,  has  been  given  by  Ranrnfr, 
the  most  important  of  whose  facts  we  shall 
lien  avpply.  The  neasnrementa  are  ia 
Parisian  f»'«>t,  above  and  be!iiw  tho  lovt-I  of 
the  Meditcrraneaa  Sea.  The  following  are 
ao  naay  feet  abore  Chat  aea:— Hennon, 
10,000;  Monnt  Catherine  (Sii  u  ,  8003; 
Jebel  Mouse  (Sinai),  7033;  Jt<bel-et-Tyb, 
4900;  Hebron,  8700;  Ifoimt  of  OUvee.  9d36; 
Saf.^.I,  2r.no ;  Gt-rizim,  iiOO ;  niunasc-us, 
tiiHti;  Kt. Iron  brook), 2140;  Tabor,  1748; 
Deeert  et  i  yh,  1400;  Naxareth,  821 ;  Ead> 
mcbin,  4-<!t;  wliilc  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  is  fi4 
feet  below  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  1337.  Froai  Ate  it  appeara  that  Jeru- 
saleni  bafi  a  very  high  sidintion,  being  more 
than  700  feet  higher  than  Mount  Tabor. 
The  fall  from  Binai  (Mount  Catherine)  to 
tho  Dead  Sea  is  9400  feet,  while  the  rise 
Irom  the  same  sea  to  Hennon  is  1 1  .Hf^T  ;  a 
variation,  with  in  a  comparatively  siuall  Itiigth 
of  eonntiy,  that  is  truly  siuprising. 

Onepointof  some  interest  in  ay  bt>  consiilered 
as  settled  by  Hannier's  measuromeuLs.  The 
opinion,  as  we  have  said,  long  pervaded  tliat 
the  Jordan  once  held  its  ronrHo  along W«dy 
Arabah,  and  fell  into  tlie  Ailanitic  (riilf  or 
eaalero  annofthe  Red  Sea,  Hut  tL'  At  l1  ah 
near  Kadesh  is  only  !)1  feet  below  the  Mcdi- 
terraueiui,  while  tlie  Deiul  Sea  is  1337  below 
that  level ;  so  that  the  water  shed  moat  here 
been  not  from,  but  towards,  the  latter.  It  is 
equally  dear  that  the  country  inclines  from 
the  noflfa  towiida  tlie  same  see.  The  fel" 
lowing  remarks  on  this  subject  arc  made  by 
Schubert:  —  'Nature  has  stamped  on  the 
enrface  of  Paleethie  aoeh  dielingatehlngaad 
peculiar  feamrcs,  as  harilly  any  other  portion 
of  the  world  exhibits.  This  observation 
applico  hi  partieolar  to  the  neighbomliood 
of  Jcnisalcm.  Will:  iit  t^L!^iTl•.t  into  aeronnt 
the  girdle  of  heights  in  iu*  iiumediate  vicinity, 
the  aaeent  on  all  aidee  to  llite  liif^>aealed 

town    is   yrry   r  .71 -iidoraMe.      It   is  iiearly 

2dU0  feet  above  the  aea,  which  ia  an  eleva- 


tion belonging  t(f  few  citiea  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  equally  near  Ae  eea.  The 
ascent,  however,  is  most  sirikinp  from  rlie 
eaal,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead  Sea  ami 
the  JopAaa.  Science  has  in  our  tfane  made 
such  progress,  that  tlie  question  may  lie 
fairly  raised :  —  Is  there  any  place  on  earth 
where  extraordinary  elevations  and  depres- 
sions co-exist  so  near  each  other,  as  tliey  do 
here ;  where,  in  the  distance  of  seven  hours' 
slow  travel,  we  find  a  depression  of  at  least 
(too  feet,  and  an  elevation  of  more  than  four 
times  that  amount  b^low  ami  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea?  The  tliffLiencc  of  elevation  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  tlie  plain  of  Jericho  is 
npwarrlH  of  :]0(X>  feet  Nr)W  it  is  nnpposed, 
Uiat  1<K1  metres  of  this  diflTercuee  occasion 
a  ditb  rence  of  climate  equal  to  that  whieb 
wotild  be  produced  by  a  degree  of  latitude  ; 
and  consequently  the  tempcrainre  of  points 
so  near  to  each  other  moat  be  eqnal  to  the 
difference  between  places  ao  remote  in  lati- 
tude as  Borne  and  London.  While  the  cli- 
mate on  die  plabi  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea  i«  similar  tn  rhnt  of  Sonthem  Arabia 
and  the  iielu  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Jerusalem 
exbiblla  a  lemperatore  almilar  to  tfiat  of  At 
isle  of  T^emnos  and  tb'^  nnfient  Troy,  or 
that  of  the  rale  of  Teni^>e,  and  the  middle 
diatiieta  of  Sardini*.* 

A  n-markable  confirmfttioTi  '.f  x}:r-  nccn- 
racy  aud  of  the  eiedibility  of  the  Guspela 
may  be  deduced  horn  fects  just  mentioned. 

In  those  narratives,  we  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  going  ap  to  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xx.  IB. 
Merit  x.3«.  token.  4.  7obnai8:T.l; 
zi.  65).  The  ]anffiiaf?e  has  been  thought  to 
find  explanation  from  the  general  eoatom  by 
which  men  speak  of  ((ohig  np  to  the  eapftal 
of  a  eoontrf.  But  we  now  learn  that  the 
words  employed  rested,  for  their  proprie^, 
on  the  physical  formation  of  Canaan.  Jeru- 
salem lay  so  high,  that  it  was*an  ascent 
which  liaA  to  Ive  performed  on  proceeding 
from  most  parts  of  tlie  land  to  tlie  metro- 
polia.  For  instance,  from  the  Sea  of  Tibe- 
rias, near  which  Jesus  Bpent  so  much  of  hia 
pulilie  njinibtry,  there  wa-s  an  ascent  to  Jc- 
rnsalem  (Mount  of  Olives),  of  alK>ut  2500 
feel;  and  from  >'n /f!r"t}i ,  %\li.n  lie  spent  his 
youtli  aud  ejtfly  manhOfKi.  an  usceutof  1735 
feet  (comp.  Ps.  exxii.  4;  aud  wluU  are 
tenned  ♦  Songs  of  Degrees,"  Ps.  rxx. ;  cxiti. 
&c.).  With  what  strict  Terbal  propriety,  too, 
ha  the  parable,  ia  *aeertdnman*  repri  sented 
as  going  dovm  from  .Icni^alem  to  .lericho, 
in  Luke  x.  30 ;  the  priest  also  '  caiue  down 
■that  way.'  An  agreement  of  this  minute 
and  verbal  kind  affords  a  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  sorred  record ; 
ahowlnfr,  aa  it  doee,  that  ibe  record  is  a 
transeript  from  aetnal  fact.**.  It  is  niilr  of 
late  that  any  accurate  measurement  ol  Uie 
elevations  of  the  Holy  Land  tiM  been  made. 

We  are  persnailed,  that  a  stndy  of  the  origi- 
nals of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  light 
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which  a  minute  and  nrcurate  knowledge  of 
the  surface  of  the  cuuatry  can  afford,  will 
be  attended  by  a  large  and  aattsfactory  in- 
ereasf  to  Iho  stuck  of  laiuut''  atiii  'J!i'l»'«!'^n»>il 
coiucidcucc»,  auU  &o  to  a  very  impurLuul 
branch  of  Christian  evidt  tici  s.  A 
instance  of  the  npplicatiou  of  this  argumpnt 
may  be  found  in  the  word  used  by  the  noble- 
nUHlf  wliu,  coming  to  our  Lord  in  Caaa, 
entreated  hiin  to  '  cotne  d  t^tu,'  and  restore 
his  sick  child  at  Capcruuuui,  on  the  Lake 
Tiberiu.  Thrice,  in  felatioa  to  Che  j<mr' 
ney  from  Cana  to  Capfrnaum,  i;*  tlie  wish, 
'  to  go  down,'  employed.  This  word  was 
Mrtetly  appropriate  ;~flw  Capenuam  lay 
nearly  a  thousand  feet  lower  tlmti  Cana 
Had  not  Uie  narrauve  been  penned  by  one 
who  reported  the  ezaet  word  employed  by 
the  nobleman,  lllllc  likely  was  it  that  the 
exactly  appropriate  term  would  have  been 
need.  A  fabrieator  might  hare  employed  the 

term  *  come  up  ;*  and  ii  mere  reporter  would 
be  very  likely  to  have  ikUeu  into  the  vagtie- 
mew  of  a  gmend  term,  xaing  eoma  toeh 
word  as  '  come '  or  '  hasten.' 

We  now  ask  the  reader  to  join  us  in  taking 
a  rapid  view  over  the  surface  of  Canaan. 
If  we  imagine  ourselves  plaeed  on  the  south- 
ern  extremity  of  Lebanon,  we  shall  be  near 
tiie  uofthern  boondarj  uf  the  laud.  That 
land  itaelf,  if  viawed  from  north  to  south, 
w«'ar9  the  appearance  of  an  immense  0)1  «n- 
ivei  of  wuttT-course,  caused  by  two  mounuun 
lancet  running  throughout  Syria,  —  one  on 
the  east,  the  other  nu  the  west;  and  having 
a  vale  or  cauai  between  them,  which  falls 
horn  hoA  BorUi  aod  aoath  towards  the  Dead 
Sea.    The  two  ranges  of  liills  which  line 
Ihia  huge  drain  vary  in  height,  the  eastern 
Mag  the  loftier  and  ateeper ;  and  the  wiiola 
appearance  of  hill  and  vale  is  «nch  as  to 
give  the  obi^erver  the  idea,  that  the  valley 
vraa  fomediby  some  natoral  Tiolenee,  whieh 
rent  tlie  mrks  u-uniler.    Pu-f^nrrliii^'  tfii-  land 
ttom  a  lofty  position,  you  see  uu  reason  to 
think  Canaan  as  either  a  low  or  a  level  land. 
Kven  iu  plain-,  lis  hi^-'h  plains  in  the  mid- 
dle, aa  well  as  ita  lowlands  on  the  seacoo^t, 
hare  a  ewelUng  and  roanded,  rather  than  a 
boii/ontal,  appearance.  Turn,  for  a  moment, 
to  the  north.   You  behold  a  high  range  of 
monntains,  etretehing  along,  ui  a  norA* 
easterly  direction,  into  Syria;  presenting,  on 
the  western  side,  an  inunense  precipitous 
wall  to  the  Meditemmean  Sea.  These  monn> 
tains  consist  of  two  ridgi-s,  —  the  western, 
or  Lebanon  Proper;  and  the  eastern,  or 
Anti-Lebanon.    The  sununits  of  Lebanon 
an  acWRfd  with  snow,  whidl  &cy  retain  tlie 
year  roond ;  wlience  the  motrntain  has  de- 
rived its  name,  —  Lebanon,  or  White  Moun- 
tain.  Arabian  poets  have  with  truth  said  of 
this  lofty  ridgo,  —  'Tie  bears  winter  on  his 
head,  spring  on  his  tiliuulderti,  iu  his  bosoiu 
autamu,  while  snnuner  deeps  at  hie  fiet 
hmw  the  sea.'  Between  the  two  lol^iangaa» 


yon  see  that  very  fertile,  lieautiful,  and  ajn- 
ple  vale,  widening  aa  it  proceeds  towards 
tlie  north-eask   It  is  Coele  (Hollow)  Syria. 
So  the  Greeks  named  it.   In  .foshua  (xt.  17) 
you  find  it  called  *  the  valley  of  Lebanon.' 
The  Eastern  Lebanon,  yon  obaove,  ruaa 
away  to  the  Ronth-ca?t,  till  it  sinks  down 
in  front  of  Damasctis.    The  southern  arm 
of  thia  range  fcnna  M onnt  Hermoo,  one  of 
wlio-p  ppnrs,  —  Jebel-es-Shfik,  —  running 
suutliwardfl,  Bnrokhardt  coiuidcrs  the  high- 
est spot  in  Paleethie;  and  Bnekingham  says 
it  is  covered  with  p'-y"  tuid  snow.  That 
long  projecti4Hi  of  Uennon,  on  tlie  eaat»  ia 
now  termed  Jebel  Heisdi.    Lebanon  and 
Anti-Lebanon  send  fcrtli  four  streams,  one 
to  each  point  of  the  compass.   Towaida  the 
nofftfi,  it  sends  fhe  Orontes,  whldi  ftUs  Into 
the  Mediterranean,  neur  Antioch.  Towards 
the  sooth-west,  flows  the  Leontes,  down  the 
valley  of  Lebanon,  and  mingles  witli  the  sea 
a  little  north  of  Tyre.    Eastwards,  Anti- 
Lebanon  sends  the  waters  Amana  and  Phar- 
phar  to  Damascus.    Finally,  there  flows 
towards  the  south  the  renowned  Jordan, 
which,  deriving  its  first  supplies  from  the 
sides  of  llermon,  runs  into  that  auiaill  lake, 
the  watan  of  Merom ;  and  then  into  that 
Inr^er  niid  more  heantiftil  sheet  of  water,  ths 
Sea  uf  Gteuuesureth :  whence  it  pursues  a 
serpentine  way  throngli  that  wide  lovely  vale, 
till  it  reaches  the  heavy  waters  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  from  which  it  never  emerges.  Through- 
out its  course,  yon  may  observe  the  Jordan 
rer(MVf>s  tribntaries  from  high  lands  and 
mountains  on  both  of  its  sides.   These  emi- 
nenees  vary  in  altitude.   When  the  Jordan 
Im^  jif^complishril  nbout  half  its  jotirncy 
from  the  Lake  oi  Ualilee  to  the  Dead  Sea,  it 
begins  to  ba  bennnad  ia  hj  hifty  banks, 
which  inrrease  in  height  till  you  come  ti» 
the  »uuU)em  limit  of  Palestine.    On  the 
caatsm  sada  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  parttralar, 
f!jp=;r  ni (  UTiiains  are  high,  and  ri^r  witli  a 
steep  side  from  the  very  edge  of  the  water. 
If  yon  diiael  fonr  eye  along  the  eastern  aide 
of  the  Jordan,  you  ])a«s  over  the  elevated 
regions  that,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were 
termed  Oanlonitis,  Batanea,  and  Oilead, 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Perira, 
or  the  region  *  beyond  Jordan.'  On  the  east 
and  sonlh  of  this  range  of  eonntry,  lies  tlie 
desert  of  Arabia;  and,  beyond  the  extremity 
of  the  Salt  Sea,  Idumiea  extends  iu  a  direc- 
tion  from  west  to  east  Looking  down  from 
Lebanon  towards  the  west,  your  eye  fall  a  on 
Phoenicia.    Looking  towards  the  soutli,  it 
falls  on  Upper  Galilee,  and,  going  straight 
forward,  OOOMa  to  Lower  Galilee.    In  thu 
first  yon  may  notiee,  directly  beneath  you, 
the  insulated  hill.  Mount  Tabor,  whose  top 
affords  a  very  fine  prospect ;  and,  somewhat 
to  tlie  west,  the  eminence  called  '  the  Motmt 
of  Beatitudes,'  because  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  on  its  sides  the  blessings  re- 
eorded  in  the  Gospel  (MatL  v.  1—1%).  If 
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yon  diivet  yonr  eye  a  little  to  the  west,  joa 

will  see  Safed,  said  to  be  the  *  eitj  Mt  on  • 
hilL'  Following  on  in  »  MUllMrly  direction, 
70a  eooM  to  *  dbe  etceUeney  of  Cannel,'  at 

whose  feet  stretches  out  the  famous  plain  of 
Jesreel*  watered  by  the  brook  Kishon,  and 
flanked  bj  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Leaser 
Harmon.   Going  atill  loutli,  you  reach  i5a- 
maria,  and  behold  Mount  £bal  and  Mount 
Oerixim,  on  which  Joshua  caused  the  bless- 
ings and  cursings  of  the  law  to  be  pronounced 
in  the  hearing  of  the  assembled  Israelitea. 
Hence  extends  a  long  rfttige  uf  hills,  on 
which  lies  tlie  capital  of  tlie  land,  Jemsak  ni, 
which  forms  the  well-known  *  hill  coantr>-  of 
Judah,'  and  extends  to  aud  beyond  the 
suutheru  limits  of  Ciuiaan.    Near  the  ridge 
of  this  high  range,  various  streams  take  their 
rine,  of  which  some  fall  to  tlie  east  iuto  Jor- 
dan aud  ihe  Dead  Soa;  othera  take  a  wes- 
terly course  to  the  Mediterrauean.  These 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part,  only  occa- 
sional streams,  forming  water-oonnM,  which 
are  hlled  only  in  the  rHiuy  sensous.  The 
distance  you  see  fitim  the  tup  of  tliis  ridge 
to  tho  Jordan  aud  the  Salt  Sea  is  less, 
aud  more  sudden  in  its  descent,  than  that 
ou  the  western  side;  and  the  currents  are 
proportionally  more  rapid  and  leaa  durable. 
Ou  the  western  side  of  tliese  high  lands, 
there  extends  along  from  the  southern  foot 
of  Carmel  tu  the  extremity  of  the  land,  a 
eompumtively  level  and  very  ft  rtilc  strip  of 
OOMt-UuBd,  increasing  in  breaxlih  as  it  runs 
towarda  tlie  south  ;  the  more  northerly  por- 
tion of  which  fonns  ilie  plains  of  Sharon, 
aud  tlie  southerly  liie  ancient  territories  of 
the  Philistines.   Pursue  the  laat  onward  iu 
•  a  westerly  direction,  and  you  are  brought  to 

what  is  perhnps  the  most  distinguished  for 
civilisation  of  all  the  ancient  world,  the  land 
of  Egypt,  with  the  Nile,  Memphis,  the  Pyra- 
mids, Thebes,  and  the  stupendous  palace 
teropleswhich  still  distinguish  that '  htindicd* 
gated '  city ;  and  tlie  banks  of  the  river,  os 
you  aaceud  towards  the  south.    In  general, 
the  hills  of  which  you  have  taken  a  survey 
are  composed  of  chalk  and  limestone.  Ou 
the  east  of  Jordan,  however,  between  the 
rivers  Jabbok  and  Jannouk,  basalt  ia  |Mreilo> 
minant,  which  shows  itself  also  at  certain 
points  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Galilee,  and  forma  the  lofty  topa  of  Cnnnel, 
Hermon,  and  tlie  two  Lebauons.    We  here 
put  together  various  statements  of  Schubert, 
as  regards  the  mineralogy  of  ilie  Jerusalem 
neighbourhood,  aud  of  the  Holy  Laud  in  gene- 
ral :  —  The  mountains  on  the  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan eonsiat  ehiefly  of  chalk,  ou  which  basalt 
begins  to  occur  beyond  Cans,  northward,  as 
ia  aeen  in  tlie  heights  of  liattiu,  and  iu  the 
VMtem  descent  to  the  Lake  of  Tibcriaa. 
Layers  and  detached  masses  of  flint  are  very 
oommonly  seen  in  it.  The  moiuitains  around 
Jerusalem  resemble  Alpine  limestone.  Bo- 
iidea  thia  indnnlad  ebalk,  «  atone  b  found 


in  the  unmediate   vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
chiefly  towards  tlie  north,  as  well  as  towarda 
Safed ;  and  in  other  parts,  which  Schubert 
considers  to  be  uf  what  is  called  in  Germany 
the  Jura  formation,'  Palestine  may  be  called 
emphatically  tlie  country  of  salt,  which  is 
produced  in  vast  ahmidsnce,  chiefly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  tin-  Dead  Sea,  which  de- 
senes  to  be  rpgar«led  as  one  of  tlie  great 
natural  salt-works  of  the  world.    The  ridge 
of  chalk  mountains,  cfaieily  those  containing 
marl,  is  iu  most  places  so  irrigated  by  water, 
aud  so  Ncied  upon  by  the  sun,  as  to  be  ru- 
n itiikHble  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  the 
great  variety  of  plants  with  which  they  are 
adorned.    The  basalt  ntountains  give  birth 
to  iitunerous  springs.    No  soil  eould  be  na- 
turally more  fruitful,  and  fit  for  ctiltnre,  than 
that  of  Palestine.  Whoever  aaw  the  exhaust- 
less  uhnndauce  of  planteoB  Camel  and  the 
border  of  the  desert,  the  grassy  carpet  of  Ea- 
draelon,  the  lawns  adjoining  the  Jordan,  and 
the  rich  Idliflga  of  the  foresu  of  Mount  Ta- 
bor; whoerersaw  the  borders  of  the  Lake  Me- 
roni  and  Gennesareth,  may  state  what  other 
conntry  on  earth,  devastated  by  two  thousand 
years  of  warfare  and  spoliation,  could  be 
more  fit  for  being  again  taken  into  cultiva- 
tion. The  bountiful  baud  of  tlie  Moat  High, 
which  formerly  showered  abundance  on  this 
renowned  land,  continues  to  be  still  open  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  his  blwatagl>  It 
has,  indeed,  been  said  tliat  some  parts  are 
irreclaimable,  such  is  tlic  devastation  which 
the  ncgleet  and  bad  govenimeut  of  een- 
tnrics  have  caused.    We  doubt  the  eorreet- 
lu'ss  of  tlic  assertion.  The  eaaeolial  features 
of  tiie  laud  are  not  changadi!^t9»miJ€MBt 
tbat  can  affect  its  rMpnbility  of  receiving  and 
rewarding  the  diligent  caica  of  wisely  di- 
reoted  ealtore.  Some  districts  of  the  laud 
are  now,  as  they  were  of  old,  little  auaceptible 
of  men's  skill  and  laboiur.    Others  might,  by 
persererance,  be  restored  to  their  ancient  con- 
dition, if  not  made  more  productive  than  at 
any  former  perioiL    Kven  the  rocky  aoU  of 
the  hill  country,  which  extends  fhnn  beymid 
Hebron  on  the  south  to  some  distance  north 
of  Jerusalem,  and  formerly  included  in  the 
inheritance  of  Judah  and  of  Benjamin,  is 
capable  of  l>eing  restored  to  profitable  culti- 
vation.    The  inumnt'iable  remains  of  ter- 
races and  cibtems,  and  the  ruins  of  I^rge 
town  ami  villages,  thickly  scattered  over  thia 
romantic  region,  would,  even  if  history  were 
ailent,  clearly  demonstrate  that  it  has  been 
densely  peopled,  and  highly  eultivaiid.  By 
far  tlie  largest  portion  of  this  rooimtain  traet 
needs  only  tlie  wise  and  earefUl  hand  of  man 
to  be  what  it  once  was.    Even  at  present, 
the  valleys  prtHhtce  wheat;  and  the  tops  of  the 
mountniiiH,  though  ntteriy  neglected,  are 
covered  with  fine  pasturage.   But  thia  is  (he 
proper  region  for  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
Anciently  these  hills  wore  covered  with  or* 
chacda  of  irait-trece,  apid  vinejardsi  sad  iht 
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nurld  probably  dues  not  produce  lliter  grapes, 
Aga,  «ud  olives,  than  are  annually  gathered 
abont  Hebron  and  Bethlehem.  How  rich 
and  au)ple  was  tlie  return  which  th«  Mount 
of  Olives  made  of  old,  when  thiakly  plan  led 
with  that  most  useful  tree! 

iudeed«  every  thing  that  we  know  of  Ca- 
UMB  llu^we  bow  ignorant,  as  well  as  ill-dis> 
posed,  were  the  minds  of  those  unbtilieverH, 
who,  towards  Uie  end  of  the  la^t  century,  in> 
dnlged  in  unbecoming  pleasantrf,  aa  if  the 
actual  unproduotivi'iiess  of  llie  country  were 
an  ocular  disproof  of  the  aTcrmuius  and  im- 
plieetions  fotUld  ill  die  Scriptures,  which 
show  that  it  wai  once  liifjlily  fertile,  and 
supported  a  very  large  population.  Wher- 
ever the  experiment  has  beeu  fairly  tried, 
the  agricaltaral  capabilities  of  tlie  land  have 
been  satisfactorily  established.  The  moment 
Ihek  the  cessation  of  meimading  aud  tvran- 
ny  allow-4  ilie  inhabitantn,  nnskilled  thoiigli 
they  are,  to  apply  themselves  to  Uie  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  —  smiling  fields,  bleating 
flnck-j,  and  lowing  herds,  come  to  afford  them 

I  a  pleading  recouipen^ie.   Should  a  permanent 

pMee  end  egood  government  give  the  natives 
scope  for  improvinpr  their  condition,  a  liniU 
answer  will  have  been  given  to  men  who 
■Mm  to  heire  eonsidered  no  objection  to  the 
Script'ir'  H  too  small  to  l>e  employed.  Even 
in  the  actual  condition  of  tite  country,  aa 
woo  ae  ever  Che  traveller — as,  for  instance, 
a  few  hours  soutli  of  Jerusidem  —  hnds 
himself  surrounded  by  a  naturally  better 
aoUt  he  begins  to  feel  that  of  a  troth  he  it 
fal  A  goodlendf—  a  land  uf  brooks  of  water, 
of  tonotelne,  and  depths,  that  spring  out  of 
tile  Talleye  and  hills.  TIm  mooalaiiis  of 
Ephriiim  are,  at  tliis  day,  tlie  best  cultivated 
part  of  Palestine;  a  peculiarity  to  which 

I  llMlr  aeenrity  from  the  Bedoniii  cootribnlM 

perhaps  more  tlian  tlie  natural  advantages  of 
the  ioiL  However  this  may  be,  die  laud  is 
ftrtfk.  Wherever  wheat  ie  eoirB,in  the  val* 
Icv-i  op  on  the  loftiest  terraces,  it  is  found  to 
duurish.  The  vine,  fig,  olive,  pomegranate, 
and  other  frttit>treee,  have  a  good  and  often  a 
luxuriant  appearance.  They  even  seem  to 
thrive  best  in  the  most  unpromising  places. 
Wherever  a  break  in  the  roek  alloira  of  die 
planting  of  an  olive  or  a  fi^-tree,  it  appears 
to  attain  its  full  siae  and  perfection ;  so  that 
#ii  IwveAiif  is  often  reminded  of  die  Scrip- 
tnral  phrase,  — '  f)il  oiit  of  tlie  flinty  ruck.* 
Hoinerous  passages  are  found  in  this  work, 
allMdng  die  great  sad  extraordinary  fertility 
of  portions,  some  of  thorn  hir;.'e,  of  this  coiui- 
txj.  We  may  instance  the  great  plain  of 
■Mifeeloa,  vdiieh,  mder  varions  nsmea,  and 
with  some  intervening  niouiuaiu  riilges. 
Stretches  ftom  the  Sea  of  Ualilee  to  the 
aeighboatfcood'vf  Aere  and  die  Mediterra- 
nean. Almost  every  part  of  I'lilestine,  in- 
deed, seems  capable  of  producing  bread  for 
lis  inhdiitaiils;  Vol  this  is  by  sminsiies  ihs 
esra  eoHilqr  of  the  Holj  Lend,  sad  oodsr 


jiroper  ttllugu  wuuhi  atlurd  a  supply  huUicieat 
for  milhous.  Palest  i  n  e  eiportod  com  In  tJM 
time  of  yoloraon,  wlu  ti  its  population  was 
at  its  highest :  it  did  the  same  in  the  days 
of  Herod,  when,  too,  it  was  fidly  peopled. 
Auspicious  social  circumstances  would  again, 
in  this  age,  soon  reward  the  cures  of  agricul- 
ture with  sbmidsiiee,  if  not  supetflaily.  The 
following  passB'^es  of  Scripture  may  he  ad- 
vantageously coubulted  (Gen.  xxvii.  :iH,  29; 
zlix.  ib.  Deut.  viii.  7,  seq. ;  xxxii.  2  ;  xxxiii. 

st'q.  Job  xxix.  19,  jfY,  Mie.  v.  7).  Nor, 
to  pass  by  the  numerous  testiuiouies  of  mo- 
dem aothoritiss,  do  saeisot  Pagan  vrritera 
foil  to  attest  the  snperior  productiveness  of 
Palestine.  These  are  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
who  was  sny  thing  but  a  friend  to  the  He- 
brew  race: — 'Storms  are  infrequent;  the 
soil  is  fruitful ;  fruits  similar  to  our  own 
overflow ;  and  besides  these,  they  have  the 
halsam-tree  and  palms ;  the  height  and 
beauty  of  the  palm  are  remarkable.'  Am- 
miauus  Marcellinus  has  these  wonls:  — 
'  Palestine  aboimds  in  cultivated  and  smil- 
ing lands,  having  also  some  distinguished 
cities.' 

The  European,  flccnstomed  to  a  den.ser 
air,  can  scarcely  form  a  just  idea  of  the 
ethereal  sobtilty  and  transparency  of  s  8y- 
ritm  iUniosi>liere.  This  pives  to  the  pro- 
spect from  the  mountains  an  ampUtude  and 
distinctness  tmparaUeled  in  ottier  lands. 
Moses,  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgali,  may 
have  easily  gazed  over  the  whole  inheritance 
of  his  people,  froiB  nmrdi  to  sonth,  and  to 
the  utmost  sea.  From  the  fops  of  Lebanon, 
Casius,  aud  Tabor,  nearly  the  whole  of  Syxia 
maybe  eommandcd.  Henee  apparent  dis- 
tances are  made  for  shorter  than  the  reality, 
and  extraordinary  optical  illusions  are  oo- 
aaaioned;  tm  inetanee,— strange  appeal^ 
anrcs  arc  often  observed  on  the  »ettinj<  siin, 
which  begin  about  the  time  his  lower  edge 
tonehes  dbe  horison ;  die  lower  part  appears 
to  flatti  ii  u]i,  the  upper  to  flatten  duwn,  and 
at  times  the  sides  to  flatten  in,  so  that  ths 
disk  of  die  son  forms  nearly  a  sqnare.  This 
tirises  immcdiairly  frcni  the  difTerences  or 
the  rarifying  power  of  the  air,  through  which 
his  beams  pass  in  ooming  over  dm  sea  into 

the  pellucid  atmosphere. 

Syria  has  tliree  climates,  corresponding 
widi  diree  different  lines  of  eoontry:— L 

The  seacoast ;  II.  The  mountain  ridp'c  ;  III, 
The  eastern  plains.  The  proximity  of  the 
eea  makes  the  first  mild,  while  it  does  not 
fail  to  he  hot;  the  moist  influence  of  the 
ocean  is  kept  from  tlie  eastern  district  by 
die  intervening  mountsins,  which  themselves 
have  die  ordiuarv  peciiHarities  of  high  lauds 
similsily  situated ;  they  range  through  many 
gradations  of  temperatnre,  from  die  extreme 
heat  of  the  lower  parts,  to  tlie  cold  of  siun- 
inics  clad  in  perpetual  snow.  The  winter 
on  dieeositis  somild,  that  die  otsuge,  date, 
bsnsas,  sad  other  delieats  ttMs,  fionrisb  in 
& 
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th«  open  ftir ;  while  llMlalky  head  of  LelMBioii 

is  Inimerfintely  aboTp,  roTem!  wiib  ioe.  If 
in  July  70U  And  the  beat  of  the  seuhore 
OHffOMive, «  joam^  of  sfat  hours  up  Ibo 
monntains  wiU  bring  yon  to  tbc  temperature 
of  Marcb;  <»  joa  in  117  descend,  with<Ni( 
much  ooot  of  tine  or  ttloH,  from  Deeonber 
to  Mny.  Hence  it  apprars  that  it  h  only 
with  qualihcation  tliat  the  cimiaio  can  be 
ctUed  hot  Beeidea  the  ordinary  apring,  di« 
autumoml  rains  briug  a  seasou  lik<  t  <  nd 
apring.  From  the  beginning  of  Ayr  A  lo  the 
end  of  Inly  ia  ifae  moat  afreeabla  period  of 

tlip  Tf^ar,  AiigTi-^t  anil  Pr]it."iT-.V'rr  are  op- 
pressively hot.  The  hue  weather  reaches  to 
near  Ihe  doae  of  Ihe  year,  and  ia  iatemptad 

l)!tt  for  n  brief  space.  Tlir  more  sontlu  rn 
parts  of  the  conntiy  are  very  hoL  Hq  great 
variatiea  of  tanparatore  art  txperianeed  in 
the  samp  pftrfs  of  Pftlej^tiiio.  The  diversitiea 
of  weather  depend  mainly  on  the  w«t  and 
the  dry  aaaaona.  From  AptH  to  Oelober, 
acaroely  any  rain  falls:  from  November  to 
Mareb,  rain  often  prevails;  more,  however, 
along  flw  Mediitmnean  dian  in  flie  aoMh* 
em  liighlaads.  The  sun  acts  ou  vegetation 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  oold  in  oar 
oovntiy  t  tte  iowara  loaa  tfieir  verdure,  and 
would  die  but  for  the  copious  dews  of  night 
—  dewa  which  have  a  most  benign  inflnanoa 
on  the  land. 

In  Palestine  tbc  cold  season  begins  in 
October  with  '  the  former  rain  : '  at  hrstitis 
only  a  less  degree  of  heat;  tlien  comes  eold, 
un8etlle<!  w  ather;  lliunder,  moist,  west 
winds ;  and  at  tha  and  of  November  the  fall 
of  tiie  leaf;  in  December  there  is  snow, 
Boin-tiiiiis  very  deep,  ice  which  quickly 
melts ;  the  cold  only  severe  tor  a  ahort  time 
on  Ore  hills,  with  eold  nordi  winda.  At  the 
cu'l  of  February  the  cold  season  is  over. 
Bain  ('  Uie  latter  rain ')  then  comes,  which 
laats  tiimngh  March  into  the  middle  of  April, 
accompanied  by  thimdery  weather,  swoUaB 
•traams,  and  heat  in  the  plains.  Tbe  warm 
aeaaon  bcgiiM  with  the  end  of  April,  is  of  a 
nuMU  rate  temperature  till  Jime,  then  increas- 
ingly hot  on  to  September,  when  the  nights 
baemne  cool ;  in  all  which  period,  there  is 
seldom  rain  or  storms ;  on  the  other  band, 
the  dews  are  heavy.  By  day  the  heat  is  dry 
and  oppressive,  with  hot  east  winds ;  nor 
does  rain  come  till  the  end  of  Septenjber. 

The  destructive  scorching  wind,  in  the 
Arahio  termed  Samum  (simoon,  '  a  burning 
tempest,'  Ps.  xi.  6,  marginal  rendering),  (iocs 
not  blow  in  Palestine  itself,  but  in  the  m  i^di- 
honring  desert  of  Arabia;  jet  the  but  e<i6t 
wind  (Gen.  xli.  6,  28.  Jonah  iv.  8)  ap- 
proaches it  in  virulence.  It  brings  witli  it 
sulphurous  vapours,  the  choking  effects  of 
which  can  be  avoided  only  by  casting  one's- 
self  prostrate  on  the  earth  (2  Kings  Ufl). 
Earthquakes  were  not  uneommon  (Amos 
i.  1.  Zach.  xir.  5.  Comp.  Hab.  iii.  Nah. 
i.  1).  The  eoitnti7  ia  aomatimea  viailed  by 


tempeaia,  aeemnpanied  by  lightafthf,  fhaiir 

der,  and  <^r  .1^  (  Fs.  Ixxxiii.  13—16). 

The  climate  of  Palestine  is  by  no  aeana 
mihealdiy.  At  die  preeeni  day,  indeed, 
parts,  Kuch  as  unilraincd  inar.shy  spots  in 
the  (ihor  (valley  of  the  Jordan),  may  be  in* 
aalubriona;  nor  can  the  country  be  aa  Ih^ 
vourable  to  health,  as  when  of  old  it  was  will 
and  thoroughly  cultivated.  But  in  general 
die  elimale  ia  moderate.  Ita  inhabitants  ae> 
fordingly  enjoyed  length  of  daya.  Tacitus 
describes  them  as  'sound,  healthy,  and 
oapable  of  labour.* 

Among  the  disorders  incident  to  man,  tlie 
leprosy,  fsom  whieh  tbe  Hebrews  often  sa/> 
med  ao  mndh,  is  a  feailU,  infeeiiona,  and 
wasting,  if  not  deadly  disease  of  the  skin.  Of 
various  kinds,  and  vaziotis  degrees  of  vina> 
lenee  (Lev.  »ii.  9.  ary.).  The  wont  son, 
the  elcphuntiasis  (Dent,  xxviii.  27.  3-^),  is 
considered  lo  have  been  the  disease  trader 
which  Job  labonred. 

The  most  fearful  plague  of  Palestine,  as 
well  as  of  other  eastern  countries,  are  the  va-> 
riona  speeiea  of  loeasta,whldkoome  in  great 
clouds,  darkening  the  aun,  and  leaving  be- 
hind them  one  continued  scene  of  devastsi* 
ticn  (Esod.  x.  Ictel  ii.). 

We  borrow  llie  following  account  of  the 
Flora  and  Faona  of  Jerusalem  £kuu  Scha> 
bext:  — 

'  In  the  Koran  of  tlte  Mohammedans,  God 
swears  by  the  fig  and  the  olive, —  that  is, 
by  Damascus  and  Jerusalem.  The  olive* 
tree  was,  and  is  now,  the  prince  of  all  the 
trees  of  this  land,  which  appears  to  be  ita 
natural  home.  I  have  never  seen  olive-treea 
so  high  as  those  here.  The  improvements 
in  them  might  and  would  be  extensive  and 
profitable,  if  such  careful  bands  as  those  of 
Uie  Provencals  tended  them.  Tbe  oU  which 
tliey  extract  from  the  fruit  is  excellent.  But 
the  other  tree  also,  which  the  Koran  places 
alongside  of  Uie  olive,  grows  in  uncommon 
abuudanco  in  Palestine ;  and  plantations  of 
it  cover,  especially  in  iLe  vicinity  of  Jabrut, 
almost  all  the  conn  try  visible  from  tlie  bills 
between  Eir  and  Sindschil.  The  fruit  is  of  a 
peculiarly  plcusuiU  tasio  aud  aromatic  sweet- 
ness, but  mostly  small,  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Smyrna.  As  a  compensation  for 
this,  tlie  vines  of  Palestine,  which,  however, 
belong  to  partienlar  traota  of  land  only,  are 
surpassed  by  mme,  not  only  in  the  fiery 
sireugth  of  tiiu  juice,  but  also,  at  least  in  the 
southeia  mountains,  in  tlie  size  and  number 
of  the  grapes.  I  have  drunk  wine  on  Leba- 
non, with  which  none  tliai  1  ever  elsewhere 
taaled  coidd  be  eompaied  for  strengtli  and 
flavMtir.  Since  the  Mohnnimedans  driuk 
wine  only  uiiUer  the  rose  (although,  os^  I 
hafo before  mentioned,  tbey  gradually  acquire 
a  taste  for  tbis  forbidden  luxury),  they  use 
the  abundance  of  grapes  which  the  country 
ifidda,  except  aa  fooKd,  and  to  sell  to  the  Chris- 
tkMM  and  Jews,  who  make  dtem  into  wine* 
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oaif  In  Oie  picpantioii  of  raisins,  and*  abofv 

all,  of  an  extrftortlinnrily  good  grn]n>  <»yrap, 
called  Dibstf,  which  for  the  iiiosit  piuri  i»  sold 
to  £g]rpt  The  (pmttMn  of  the  supply  of 
this  symp  from  ^h^  respective  places  shows 
the  greatnesb  of  the  crop ;  for,  iu^cording  to 
81mw,  Hebron  alone  yeariy  prodnces  aboot 
t'v  I  tl:  Mi<;iin<l  quintals.  Abont  Bftlilthcm, 
as  well  as  Jerusalem,  the  vintage  falls  in 
September;  In  L^Mntm  alone  do  tlieytake 
the  tronble  to  keep  and  preserve  the  ^vir:•^  f  r 
a  longer  period.  OenenUly  tlte  produce  of 
the  jpear  ia  drank  ftom  one  vintage  to  asp 
other. 

'  The  first  tree  whose  blossoms  awake  before 
fhe  time  of  €b»  lattor  vein,  and  open  them- 

selves  in  the  deep  viilleys  even  before  the 
b^inning  of  the  cold  days  of  Febmory, 
la  Uie  l»  or  almond-tree,  b  Maieh  we 
f  ind  the  country  of  Bethlehem  and  Hebrou 
covered  with  bloaaoming  fhiit-trees,  among 
«hieh  Uie  apricot,  the  apple,  and  tfie  pear, 
sliow  thcni-i  Ivi  s  ;  in  Aj)^!  the  iinrjilo  nf  tlie 
pomegranate  mixes  itself  with  the  white  of 
the  myrtle ;  and  fanmediately  the  aeaaon  of 
llie  roses  of  the  ronnlrj',  and  of  the  vari- 
coloured cistus,  begins ;  the  zaccum-tree 
{Sleagmu  anyusH/ulius)  emita  ita  eweet  tn- 
gronre  near  the  storax-tree,  the  fli  ■  r  of 
which  ialike  our  80>called  German  jessamine 
{miatielpkut  eoroiiari¥$).  With  the  eon> 
qiieriiip  strength  of  tlie  luml,  the  palm,  the  em- 
blem of  connaest,  has  also  disojroeared  from 
ita  place:  ae  pehn  grotee  of  Jerieho  hwn 

ohniist  entirely  vanished.  Bnt  how  well  this 
luaguificeiit  tree  can  flouriah  in  the  lower 
conntiy,  the  view  of  Acre  and  the  nelgh> 
bourhood  of  Cnipha  testifies.  The  lofty  ry- 
preaa  etands  only  as  a  tree  planted  by  the 
liaadaof  man  in  gardens,  as  well  ae  In  ceme- 
teries, and  other  open  places.  As  stibstnntial 
pro<luct.<)  of  the  soil,  appear  on  tlie  hills  and 
table-lands  the  Bzero1-tt«e  {CraUtguM  asutro- 
liu) ;  tlie  walnut  and  arbote  trees ;  the 
laorel  and  lanrustinus ;  the  different  kinds 
of  pistachios  and  terebinths ;  the  evergreen 
oak,  as  well  as  the  tree  and  shrub  rhomnns; 
the  cedar,  and  some  aorta  of  thymehe ;  but 
on  the  formerly  wooded  heights,  several 
kinds  of  pines  and  firs.  The  sycamore  and 
the  carob  tree,  the  mnlberry  and  Uie  opun- 
tion  fig,  grow  chiefly  in  plnntations  near  the 
tillages.  Qardena  finll  of  oranges  and  eitrOdDS 
we  fonml  near  Nablous  (Sichem). 

•In  nniny  dibtricts of  the  country, particu- 
larly in  the  jilain  of  Jezreel,  and  in  the 
table-lands  of  Galilee,  different  sorts  of  grain 
spontaneously  spring  up,  as  the  wild  pro- 
duce of  Ae  aowtt  fields  which  fonneriy 
existed  horo ;  and  hence  testify,  even  now, 
what  a  iiHi^tiificent  eom-growiag  country 
I'olestine  once  was.  Beaidea  wheat  and 
I'lirlfv,  we  frequently  ?nw  rye  ammig^  these 
wild  crops.  Tlie  present  very  insudieient 
agrienltnre  occupies  itself  in  the  cultivation 
of  vaiy  nearly  the  aame  kinda  of  grain  aa  are 
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raised  in  Kgypt.  One  sees  flelda  of  aommer 

niilh  t  (Diinih  yaydi),  of  the  common  niill»'t 
{Duttth  sayfeh)t  and  of  autumn  millet 
rah  dimiri) ;  which  are  all  varietlea  of  tfie 

Jfulciia  sorijhiim.  Wli-'nt  (  Kvmh),  and  es- 
pceiully  spelt  and  barley  (6'cAaj/-tr),  abound 
almost  everywhere;  alao  riee  {Arnx^  in  Ihe 
vnlley  of  tlio  upper  .Torilun,  and  tlie  Sea  of 
JVierom  :  and  we  saw,  on  the  Bridge  of  Jacob 
on  Jordan,  fine  and  high-growing  papyri. 

Among  leguminous  plants  they  cultivate  tlio 
Uommoi  or  chick-pea  (C'iccr  arietiniim),  the 
fiiht  or  Egyptian  bean  (  Fieia  /aba),  the  yi- 

scfirnnrjm/ifa  {Phosfolns  mnrn/u),  and  tfilbtin 
{iMlhtfrui  aativiu),  as  well  as  the  ads  or 
lentil,  and  the  binlMk  or  pea.  Among 
vegetables,  the  fruits  of  tlic  •  prri»'s  of  hibis- 
otta  are  much  liked :  the  Bamia  towileh  ia 
Am  ^^iaeae  «iei(fa»fNt|  the  Bmdm  Ukdi 
and  ivaijJia  are  the  Jfibiscus  prtecox  ;  here 
and  there  also,  by  the  instromeutali^  of  the 
Franke,  the  eidtivation  of  the  potato  ( JTol- 
kax  franschl)  is  pursued.  The  hharschuf  or 
artichoke,  as  well  aa  the  Mux  or  salad,  is 
very  common  In  tfie  convent  gardena;  and 

in      t  ]  T  ires,  as  ne  ir  S'ichcin,  tlie  batikh  or 

water-melonf  and  the  khiar  or  cucumber,  &c. 
The  6«sl  or  hemp  ie  more  frequently  enlti- 
vated  than  the  ktltan  or  flax  ;  nu<l  in  favour- 
able aittuuions  also,  the  cottou-tree  or  hUH, 
ae  well  aa  fhe  madder  wfmh. 

'  If  I  purpo^^ed  to  drscribe,  thouf»h  only 
with  few  and  characteristic  lines,  every  siu^e 
apeeiee  of  die  plante  and  Howera  of  Palea- 
tine,  which  tiiis  most  beautiful  season  of  the 
year  (apruig)  offered  to  our  obaenration, 
my  abort  aketeh  would  iwell  into  a  volnme ; 
for  whoever  follows  the  course  of  the  Jordan 
tsovx  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Lakea  of  Tiberiae 
and  Merom,  and  Aenee  as  far  aa  Ae  re- 
n)ot4'$t  springs  in  Anti-Lebanon,  wanders  in 
a  few  deya  through  aonea  of  ciimate»  with 
thrir  eharaeteristie  diflbrenees  in  fame  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which  in  other  countries 
lie  himdreds  of  milca  from  one  another.  A 
plant  whid)  pilgrims  commonly  eolleet  on 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  the  little  blood  im- 
mortelle {Gaaphaiium  umgvineum) ;  from 
Carmel  and  I^banon  they  carry  away  the 
great  oriental  immortelle  ( Gmphalium  orien- 
tals), OH  a  souvenir  of  their  pilgrimage. 
After  tlie  fruit  also  of  the  mandragora  of  Pa- 
lestine {Mandragora  (iM^unuio/i.*),  the  oriental 
Christians,  as  well  as  the  Mohammedans, 
seek  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  be- 
cause to  it  they  ascribe  pecuUar  powers.  It 
is  more  common  soutli  of  Hebron,  than  on 
Tabor  and  Carmel.    Wlioever  wishes  to  see 
in  perfection  die  beauty  of  lilies,  tulips, 
hyocindis,  narcissus',  and  anemones,  ought 
to  visit  in  spring  some  one  of  these  coun- 
tries through  which  we  passed :  even  the 
wild  leeks  attain  in  tliis  cotmtry  a  size  and 
beauty  which  would  moke  them  omamcQtai 
of  our  gardens. 
«I  ghaU  apeak  even  more  brieflj  of  the 
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Fauuu  of  Palestine.    I!(T.1s  of  nent  rattle 
ure  i>cld<tm  aevu  hate  i  Uxu  ox  uf  tlie  nei]{k- 
bondiood  of  Jenaaaleni  is  araall  and  tm- 
comt  ly  ;  bt'ef  mui  vciU  nri-  ran-  luxuries. 
Uu  Hiti  cuiur.iry,  tbo  ox  thrives  better,  aud 
is  more  frci|uemly  seen  in  the  valley  of  the 
upper  Junlau,  us  well      on  Tiih.ir,  fUnl  m  ;tr 
Nozaretii,  but  esp«ciuily  ea!»t  uf  Jurdou,  ou 
die  waT  from  the  Bridge  of  Jacob  to  Damas- 
oiis.    \Vl'  SL-e  the  yamiit  or  bull'iiln  in  the 
nei^UbumbiKxl  of  Uie  seucoast:  it  atttuas 
here  to  a  sise  and  streni«th  resembling 
tbu  Egyptiau  caul  -.    Tli  '  ■^^lrki^^I  system 
of  tribute,  wliich  eicucts  uuucb  froui  Lbe  rich, 
and  also  tlie  rapHciiy  of  the  foreign  ralereof 
tlie  l*u<i,  from  \vli..h  tlie  littli-  <'!iu  more 
easily  cuuceoi  aud  witlidraw  tltemsdvea  \hm 
the  great,  seems  to  have  been  ilie  cause  that 
bii-H  !4u  mneli  liiudereil  llie  breeding  of  rat- 
tle; fur  it  may  safely  b«  s^aid,  that  if  a  buu- 
dfed  times  as  great  herds  as  do  now,  pastured 
in  th(>  meadows  und  tj<>lds  wliicii  sttill  rcir.uin 
fruitful,  tliey  would  trvaddown,  iu  the  wild 
eora  fields,  more  than  they  eoold  consume. 
Tbis  appears  especially  in  tbe  spring  inontbs, 
in  which  the  grass  aud  different  itiuds  of  grain 
are  not  yet  dried  into  hay.   If  hi  oar  days  a 
King  Frederic  or  Solomon  were  to  ascend 
the  throne  of  Israel,  he  would  have  to  be 
content  with  shenp  and  ^mX9,  instead  of  the 
'  ten  fat  oxen,  and  tw  -niy  <  \  >n  out  of  tbe 
pastures'  (1  Kings  It.  ^d);  which,  besides 
other  animals,  Solomon  daily  used  for  his 
court.    We  yet  see  sbeop  and  go.ii-,  in  great 
abundance,  aud  uunie ruus  herdtii  in  all  quar* 
ters  of  tbe  land :  tboir  millc  and  flesh  serve 
for  daily  food,  their  wool  and  bair  to  clotJie 
their  possessors.     Tlie  conmiou  kind  of 
tlie  native  sheep  shows  tbe  beginning  of 
the  fat  tail  of  the  Arabian  species  ;  llie  hair 
of  the  Syrian  lon^'-cared  goat  is  of  tolerable 
fineness,  but  appeared  to  us  to  be  inferior  to 
that  of  the  van>:ty  in  Asia  Minor.    Of  deer 
I  saw  only  one  dot-,  and  that  in  tbe  same 
part  of  the  eouniry  in  wliich  Hasselquist  had 
s«"en  bui-ks,  nuniuly,  ou  Tubor.    On  the  way 
from  S;.  I'hilip  to  8t.  John,  I  thought  that  1 
saw,  on  tia  li'  ights  of  tlie  mountain,  aninnils 
of  the  deer  liind  ;  but  I  ncrertlieless  think  it 
more  probable,  that  it  was  tlie  native  brown 
ga/elle  {AntUope  hinnulius) ;  for  of  ante- 
lopes we  observed  many  kinds  in  Pnlestilie'. 
The  country,  at  least  \v«:.>t  of  Jordan,  hm  no 
longer  u  breod  t(f  i-utnuK  uoitli  meniiuuiiig ; 
but  we  met  gi><i(l-I,i,iki;j^'  ImtiIh  of  tJiese  ani- 
mals in  the  V  illt  v  nf  Vallevs,  in  the  table 
laud  bctweeu  Lebanon  atid  Anti-Lebaiu>n. 
near  Baalbeii.    Among  the  horsen  iu  tlie 
mountain!*,  we  •'fiw  many  which  aj)pcared  of 
beautiful  fonn,  aiul  uoblc  Arabian  desceul ; 
bntofitsowu  breed  of  horses,  tlie  i'ulestine 
oftbeprefpnt  djiy  i-.ui  Imiilly  lutjist.  The 
ass,  in  its  kind,  siaiuU  hon'  luj^liur  than  tlic 
horse ;  both  SMses  and  riinlrs  are  gmevally 
uoed  for  I i  lifv/ ;  and  in  tli»'  I'-d  nmtnifniji 
roods,  this  mode  uf  locomotion  1^  botn  ihe 


mo=t  cnnvcTiient  and  most  ftafe.    The  Loar 
i^Khanzir)  is  oouuuou  ou  Tb&bor  and  (be 
lesser  Hermon,  as  well  as  on  the  woody  aud 
bnshy  precipices  of    arnio!.    Frrmt  thii  re- 
gular place  of  abode  it  frequently  comes  down 
inio  the  plahi  of  Jexreel.   We  eonld  find  no 
trace  in  Palestine  or  byria — aft.  r  wliich, 
nevertheless,  the  auimal  is  uouied  —  of  the 
Withr  or  hyrax  Syriaeu*,  Altliougb  tbe  guides 
who  l^d  us  lir-t  fri>ni  Jerusaliiu  to  i)h-  Ih-iul 
St'o,  aud  iheuee  to  Osiuaacus,  in  the  ueigh* 
bonriiood  of  which  tltey  were  bom,  mentioned 
the  rj.Nv  i/  OT  lioii  iiH  anioupr  the  aniinnJs  of  ihe 
cuuulry  which  threatened  danger,  I  euuld 
not  give  fhli  credit  to  these  good  people ;  for 
theycfiHi  d  i  very  animal,  whose  Arabi<-  n.inie 
J  asked,  either  by  the  common  name  hjfwaa 
(>.  t.  beast),  or  at  most  waketeh  (i,e,  wild 
Iif':ist1.    If  thi:  lion  is  really  sonit'times  seen 
iu  Pttic&tiue,  it  is  hardly  native  here,  but  most 
be  considered  only  as  a  rare  gnest  and  wan- 
derer fnpin  niort-  easteru  coniKrifs.  'Ni-\>ribe- 
less  uf  the  feliue  animals,  the  cuuunou  panther, 
or  wtiitr,  is  at  home  in  the  central  roonntaiik 
districts  of  Fuli  -liii.'.    Of  tit-  dog  t^pecies,  • 
in  the  southern  tracts  the  iiul<  ./&u^  hho$$€yn 
or  Cmi9  fitmtiicut^  and  a  l:<r^ci  kind  of  fos, 
which  we  did  not  succeed  in  sceia^'.  lippears 
to  be  denoted  by  tlie  name  Taklt.  Besides 
these,  the  jackal  iVihb)  is  an  enemy  to  the 
llo»  ks.    The  hyena  {>Siabut  )  is  cliifJly  found 
in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  iii  the  mouu> 
tains  on  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  but  is  also  ^ 
sometimes  seen  in  other  parts  of  Palestine. 
Of  bears  we  saw  nothing  but  the  muugled 
skin  of  one  lying  as  a  covering  on  tlie  saiUlle 
of  some  mules  that  met  us.    They  said  that 
the  auimal  had  been  killed  ou  An ti- Lebanon; 
but  the  fragments  of  the  skin  reminded  us 
more  of  tbe  species  described  by  Ehrenberg, 
that  of  our  common  brown  bears.    The  tm-  | 
tire  hedgehog,  which  wc  procured  from  iieih- 
lehem,  is  not  tlie  loug-eared  Kg)  ptiaa  ^eeie% 
but  quite  like  onr  commou  European  'mos. 
The  native  amtb  or  hare  is  the  Arabiau  kind. 
The  porcupine,  kaii/fds,  by  which  name  tlie 
people  sometimes  coll  the  hedgehog,  is  fre- 
quently found  iu  tlie  rof  k-cleftsof  Palestine : 
the  blind  mouse  is  also  common  hem,  for 
which  we  could  find  no  other  name  than 
that  common  to  all  kinds  of  rat,  '  jar." 

*  Among  tlM  larger  birds  of  prey,  we  saw 
oftenest  the  common  rn(h<rrt<s  or  .  iij  i  i.ai  kit.* 
(Vatharlcs perawpUrui ),  Ui>  vvi  11  us  the  hniy 
or  glede  kite.  The  native  wild  dove  ( Qintri) 
is  not  very  different  from  otir  kimis  ;  ami  just 
liiile,  the  sptcii  s  uf  shrikes,  crows,  car- 
rion crows,  &e.  Whether  die  great  animal, 
which  the  Arah^  rail  tevimh,  and  which  oc« 
curs  westwards  li*nu  Sicheni,  in  a  marsh  or 
small  lake,  be  really  a  crocodile  or  not,  we 
had  uo  opportnniiy  of  flmiin'rr  out.  The 
turtle  of  tiie  mouauviiis,  \\liu:h  foucd 
near  I3etl>I»-bcm  luid  N.i/nr.  th,  is  the  well- 
known  <jreek  kind  {Tfstudif  (irtrrn^  \ie)x\(}\ 
occurs  in  luUy.    Serpents  are  ven-  mre,  aud, 
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•Mording  to  Uie  accounts  of  other  trnvellen, 
M  not  poiMmMM.  We  saw  them  onlj  iu 

the  neighbourhuod  of  Naznredi.  anJ  on  Uie 
roed  from  Ca&a  to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Near 
Beijnout  we  eaw  the  JmttkimfiagiHi,  which 
yiflds  the  common  jmrpl.'.  Arnoutf  the  na- 
tive m«ects  ia  tlie  bee ;  but  a  catalogue  of 
Uie  nanee  of  the  tturoprous  b«eilea,  tut, 
whirh  were  caTitnmi  in  Palostiue,  would 
have  litth)  interest.  .  At  this  season  of  the 
jeer,  we  were  aot  mudh  hrooblecl  hj  the 
namux  or  mosqnitos'  fiii,  112,  .*'  </.). 

i'or  eighteen  hundred  years,  tiie  western 
worifU  in  all  its  prosperona  lib  and  Tontltfut 
enprjr*-,  hns  lo  ikcd  with  roverfnrr  and  hope 
towarc'a  Uie  stricken,  yet  honoured  land  nf 
whieh  we  have  taken  a  aunrey.  After  njros 
of  obscurity  as  a  innc  pro^-incr  of  a  fullou 
empire,  that  country  euddetity  became  iu- 
veetcd  with  a  ^017  till  then  unlmown  to 
earth.  A  few  poor  fisliertnen  went  forth 
from  thoee  shores  among  the  natiouii,  and 
ennoimeed  aneh  tidings  as  ehanired  die  Aen- 
I  tinv  <if  tin'  world  for  ev«?r.     Hmnnii  lilV 

became  nn  altered  state:  uew  niotives,  Bvin- 
|»adiiet,  and  prineiple»,  arose ;  new  charities 

Wnrc  ricveinprd  ;  th  w  liopf  --,  l  ularglug  from 

the  grave,  auiiiiat«>d  our  race. 
It  waa  natnnl  that  this  bright  hope  and 

fi'ith  slioiild  d  ■,^>"'i)eriitt!   itit  i  rtit}ni«in'-Tit. 
The  land  of  Faic^tine  became  a  sort  of  idol ; 
*  sad  pilgruns  rashed  to  itn  shores  in  eouiit* 

le»»  rouUitud.'-.  ir.  i\)<^  ln'pr  of  liiyiiiL,'  ilov.i) 
Uie  burden  of  their  sins  upon  its  sarrcd  soil. 
The  spirit  of  all  Earope  waa  warlilte;  and 
till-  vticc  of  Pi'lcr  llu-  Tlriiiiit  turiKil  it.s 
energies  into  a  now  ciiaimel,  when  the  croHs 
heeame  the  emblem  of  derotion  in  tiie  canae 
of  chivalry,  n-i  \\>  \]  as  (^f  r*'ii;,'ioii.  The 
aummous  which  he  gave  rent  osuudei  every 
He  of  low,  home,  and  self-faitepeat.  The 
wnrriorM  of  T'uglaud,  Fraiifc,  uiid  Austria, 
Icuew  no  patriotism  but  for  PaJoiitiue,  —  no 
interest  bat  for  the  holy  sepulchre, —  no  love 
I'lit  Ili'it  of  glory.  Ti;'  1.  f"i-  coiidirioi 
tide  of  war  rolled  from  Europe  upon  Asia. 
Bafled  and  beaten  back,  or  perishing  there 
fruitlessly,  men  li  nnn  d  at  Icn-^lli  thiit  not 
by  human  means  was  glory  to  be  restored  u* 
Palestine.  The  creseent  shone  trittmphnnth- 
ov.-r  Oalvary,  as  if  to  tenrh  the  Christian, 
tiiat  his  faitli  wna  to  be  spiritual,  —  its  m- 
spiralion  no  longer  to  be  sought  on  earth. 

This  Holy  I.iind,  altliMUji^h  n't  loupfr  an 
olyect  of  warlike  ambitiou,  has  lo^t  none 
of  ^  deep  in^rest  witli  which  it  once  in- 
spired th«  most  vcheunMit  onuiidtr.  The 
fifst  impressiouH  of  childhood  are  counected 
with  Aat  scenery ;  and  infant  lips,  in  Eng- 
land's  prosperous  homc'i,  pronounce  with 
reverence  the  names  of  forlorn  .lentsalsm 
and  despised  Galilee.  We  still  experience 
II  iiirt  <if  jialii'it  >ui  f  r  ri»[f!?lijio,  niid  ffil 
that  the  scenes  enacted  there  were  perfonned 
tor  the  whole  family  of  man.  Narrow  as 
are  in  bonadaries,  we  have  all  a  share  in 


the  possession.  What  a  church  is  to  a  ci^, 
Palestine  is  to  die  world. 

riiiMiiciaTi  flrotR  oiire  cnvcred  thos**  f-ili  iit 
waters;  weahiiy  cities  once  fringed  tiiose 
lonely  shores ;  during  three  thousand  years, 
war  ha"*  Icfl  nil  the  naiion.s  of  tlir  part!)  in  f  r- 
rible  procession  along  Uicse  historin  plains; 
yet  it  is  not  mere  history  tliat  thrills  the  pil- 
grim lr>  llio  Ildly  with  such  f.'t  !in}{s 
as  no  other  spot  on  the  wide  earth  ini^pires ; 
bttt  the  belief  diat  on  yonder  land  the  Sa- 
viatjr  onf*c  trod  with  human  feet,  bowed 
down  with  sull'ering,  linked  to  otu*  race  by 
the  svmpathy  of  aonrow,  bedewing  onr  tombs 
vrhh  his  tearB»  oonseenttittg  otir  world  with 
hi^  blood. 

CANAANITES,  early,  but  not  the  first, 
fnliahitants  of  the  land  of  Cunnni',  v,')ii-li 
appears  iu  the  Bible  as  the  retiidunce  of  .-(  jm- 
rate  nations  or  tribes,  the  nomber  of  which 
may  surprise  the  thinkinsr  reader,  unless  he 
take  into  account  the  naturid  features  of  tlie 
land,  as  making,  in  prtmitive  slates  of  eiTi- 
li'^ntioTi,  limits  and  btnindnrir!',  whirl;  tinder 
onimnry  circumstances  would  keep  neigh- 
bouring and  even  kindred  people  apart  from 
each  other.    Curiuel  dividen  the  hoiiIk m 
from  the  southern  seaioasst,  which  between 
Joppa  and  Gasa  is  a  plain.   From  Carmel 
spreads  nut  the  plain  <'f  Sliar-m,  whieh  runs 
from  Tiberias  by  Tabor  «iown  southward  to 
Joppa.   Thus  were  the  Phoenicitms.  north 
of  Cunnf  !,  and  the  Philijstines,  lf»  the  st-uth, 
divided  and  kept  separate  from  each  other; 
being  left  to  pur^sue  eaeh  his  own  course, 
thon;.;li  hiith  of  ihem  were  given  to  enm- 
merce,  seafuriug,  aud  tishing  (Neh.  xiii.  Hi). 
Thns  also  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  high 
lands  s>'i)iinit«'(l   fj<  ij»   tliose  of  the  const. 
The  modes  of  life  ptursued  by  the  two  were 
dissimilar.   The  plain  of  Sharon  afforded 
tnn  luxuriant  a  pasturage  frn-  it>  iiih  ihii.iui'* 
not  to  employ  themselves,  at  least  in  piirt, 
in  keeping  eattle.    Yet  the  people  of  the 
ythuM  lonkfil  (hiefly  to  the  sea  fur  their  snj;- 
port ;  while  those  who  dwelt  iii  '  the  hid 
country'  gave  themseWes  up,  both  in  the 
iiDflh  nriil  ihe  south  of  t]\f  laud,  to  t.iltt!,'<'  :'nd 
piiiiiurage.   These  diversities  were  promoted 
by  the  dUTereRces  of  climate  and  tcni]}err- 
ture,  which,  th.)iit,'b  the  entire  hind  i.-;  ?mi:)I, 
were  by  no  meuos  iiteonsiderable.  The 
dirersity  of  pursuits  that  is  implied  between 
tlie  sailor  and  the  landsman,  the  niouiit.iin- 
ecr  aud  tlie  dweller  in  the  plain,  has  alway.<i 
proved  a  barrier  stifflcient  to  keep  the  resper- 
tive  parties  asuiider.   NVidi  no  pursuits,  ilit  y 
have  no  feelings,  iu  common;  and  not  un- 
fhrnnently  the  hardy  sons  of  Uie  hills  look 
uith    <ontenii>t   on   lowliuidcrs,  r<>:!U(iinf» 
tlicm  as  only  ht  objects  for  phuider.  Thes^e 
causes  of  separation  wonid,  in  the  case  of 
Canaan,  be  nuieh  auiruieiitetl  by  the  diverst* 
origin  of  many  of  iVi  tribes;  for  diversity  of 
origin  has  always  ptoved  an  effectual  rc- 
etntint  on  the  interoourse  of  men,  especially 
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in  the  earlier  pcrio«ls  of  civilisntion,  when 
the  mutual  liutred  of  ilifffreiit  bonles  in  in- 
tense.   Canaan,  as  the  lowland  of  the  Asia- 
tic peninsnla,  and  as  its  extreme  bonmlarj, 
wa»  tlie  resort  of  many  different  tribes, 
whose  aims,  as  well  as  ori);in,  kept  tliem 
Btindered  from  each  oHier ,  and  whose  indus- 
try and  skill,  nilled  into  full  exercise  by 
pressure  on  all  sides,  made  the  natural 
opportunities  of  tlie  country  give  forth  a 
large  lunount  of  human  sustenanre,  and  so 
enabled  it   to  support  a  diHpn)portiunate 
extent  of  population.    The  coast,  being  at 
an  early  period  in  possession  of  tlie  com- 
meri'C  which   united   Europe   with  Asia, 
brought  together  within  a  small  compass  a 
multitude  of  men,  —  as  appears  from  the 
descriptions  of  a  later  date  found  in  Isaiah 
(xxiii.)  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii.),  —  who  carried 
on  commercial  pursuits  with  tlieir  colonics, 
which  bad  migrated  to  tlie  western  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.   The  position  of  the 
land  also  occasioned,  that  nearly  all  migra- 
tions from  tlie  interior  came  into  contact 
with  Palestine.    The  people  of  Northern 
Asia,  when  they  had  made  themseWcs  mas- 
ters of  the  countries  about  tlie  Tigris  and 
Euphrates,  by  whose  fertility  tliey  had  been 
enticed,  found  themselves  still  drawn  west- 
wards by  the  opulence  of  Egypt,  and  of  tlie 
commercial  cities  which  lined  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  and,  availing  themselves 
of  the  long- travelled  caravan  road  that  led 
to  DunasctiB,  proceeded  hence  to  Palestine ; 
where,  by  means  of  the  sea,  the  East  came 
mto  close  connection  witli  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  then  habitable  globe  towards  tlie  Wev4. 
So  it  happened  at  a  very  early  period  with 
the  Elamites  (Gen.  xiv.),  and  at  a  later  tiuiu 
with  the  Assyrians,  Scytliians,  Chaldeans, 
and  Persians,  one  after  an>ther. 

>Te  are  thus  led  to  see,  that  the  earlier  . 
populations  of  Palestine  were  not  only  nu- 
merous, but  of  diverse  origin,  manners,  and 
pursuits.  With  our  defective  knowledge,  it 
is  not  easy  to  give  clear  and  positive  state- 
ments as  to  who  were  the  aborigines,  or 
whether  the  aboriginal  tribe  ever  held  exclu- 
sive possession  of  the  land.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  remarked,  tliRt  the  facts  which  we 
have  just  mentiom-d  show  in  general  tluit 
tlic  wave  of  population  moved,  in  agreement 
with  great  Scriptural  implications  and  state- 
ments, from  east  to  west,  and  from  uortli  to 
south.  The  Scriptures,  however,  it  must 
l>e  odded,  recognise  the  distinction  here  im- 
plied between  aboriginal  and  immigrating 
people;  for,  in  1  Chroa.  vii.  21,  we  rea<l  of 
men  who  '  were  bom  in  the  land,'  whom,  by 
comparison  willi  otlicr  passages  (1  Chron. 
viii.  13.  Josh.  xi.  22),  wo  find  to  have  been 
Anakims,  resident  in  Philistine  cities. 

Among  tlie  earliest  inhabitants  were  the 
Rephaites  (from  a  root  signifying  taU\ —  a 
rough,  hordy  race,  of  unusual  sirengtli  and 
ftature,  whom  later  and  more  cultivated 


perifHls,  beholding  their  form  magnified 
through  the  mists  of  antiipiity,  designated 
•  giants'  (Cfcn.  vi.  4.  Numb.  xiii.  3;j.  Deut. 
iii.  11).  They  originally  dwelt  in  the  vaJe 
of  the  Jordan,  on  tlie  east  side  of  the  river, 
and  are  held  by  Ewald,  Lengerke,  and  otlier 
eminent  critics,  to  have  been  of  Shemitie 
origin. 

The  Zamznmmims  were  another  ancient 
race,  who  are  described  even  in  Deuteronomy 
(ii.  20)  as  having  in  old  time  dwelt  in  the 
countrj  inhabited  by  the  children  of  Am- 
nion, fn»m  whom  they  received  their  name, 
which  is  said  to  signify  men  of  erit  disposi- 
tions, and  obviously  alludes  to  the  tieice 
manners  of  a  semi -barbarous  horde. 

The  Emims  are  also  described  in  terms 
which  put  them  in  tlie  class  of  which  Me 
speak.  In  Deut.  ii.  10,  11,  tliey  are  repre- 
sented as  having  dwelt  in  tlie  land  of  the 
Moubites  *  in  times  past,  a  people  great,  and 
many,  and  tall,  as  tlie  Anakims ;  which  were 
also  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims;  but 
the  Monbiies  call  them  Emims.*  { 

The  Anakims,  or  sons  of  Anuk, — of  whom 
three,  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,  are 
specially  mentioned,  —  hihabited  tlie  south- 
em  part  of  Palestine,  certainly  before  the 
arrival  of  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  (Numb, 
xiii.  22). 

The  Avims  must  also  be  reckoned  among 
tlie  earliest  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  Their  * 
name,  lowland ers,  carries  the  mind  to  tiio 
coast  They  dwelt  in  Hazerim,  —  that  is, 
in  nomad  villages,  —  southward  unto  Gazn  ; 
whom  the  Caphtorims  —  that  is,  Pliilistiaus 
—  destroyed  (DeuL  ii.  23);  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  remnant  which  continued  to  bear  tlio 
name  of  the  clan  (Josh.  xiii.  2). 

Among  the  original  possessors  of  Pales-  | 
tine  must  also  be  classed  the  wicked  tribes 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  for  they  arc  men- 
tioned as  contemporaneous  with  the  Ke- 
phaims  and  Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  0). 

The  llorites  also  are  of  the  same  age, 
who  possessed  Mount  Seir,  and  whose  name 
describes  them  as  dwellers  in  caves  and 
clefts  of  mountains  (Gen.  xiv.  G.  Deut. 
ii.  12). 

The  notices  that  we  have  of  these  tribes, 
which  will  be  given  more  at  length  when 
we  speak  of  them  separately,  lie  scattered, 
as  if  accidentally,  in  various  parts  of  Scrip* 
tare ;  but  the  great  summary  of  the  earth's 
population,  contained  in  Gen.  x.,  passes 
them  in  total  silence.  They  are  all  held  to 
have  been  descendants  of  Shem. 

When  these  were  yet  in  the  land,  there 
arrived  other  tribes,  named  by  the  Greeks 
Phccuicians,  and  by  die  Hebrews  Canaanites. 
Historical  tradition  biakes  these  come  into 
Canaan  from  the  soaih,  stating  tlieir  original 
seat  to  have  been  tae  Wed  Sea ;  that  is,  ei- 
ther the  Arabian  or  the  Persian  Gulf.  The 
genealogical  list  of  nations  represents  Ca- 
naan to  have  been  a  dcsccnilaut  of  liaui, 
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and  to  i«flnt  tu  to  Afrfea  Ibr  the  natlw 

place  of  the  Canaauitos.  If  hy  the  Red  Sea 
wo  understand  the  Arabian  Gulf^  the  Ca- 
naaiiitea  may  hare  come  from  die  ebocee  of 
the  Red  Sea,  at  tlie  sumo  time  that  they  came 
from  Africa;  or  possibly  the  word  '  Ham '  is 
in  this  case  to  be  nnmntood  as,  in  agree- 
ment with  the  elym<)l<)f;y  of  the  word,  n-ftr- 
ring  to  the  hot  district  of  the  earth  generally ; 
which  would  leave  QS  at  liberty  to  reeognise, 
with  some  critics,  tlie  coutiLries  uhoni  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  the  home  of  the  Canaanitea 
(Oen.  z.  0) ;  —  *  eooXM  which  is  reeoiti* 
mended,  if  the  allegation  is  true,  tlmt  the 
langnoge  of  the  Canaanitea  was  Shemitic; 
in  support  of  which,  referemw  Is  made  to 
passages  of  Scripture  that  certtiinly  niiiy  con* 
tain  such  nn  implication,  yet  by  no  meant 
state  this  as  a  fact  (Gen.  id*..  18.  Joah. 
ii.  9),^  See  Division. 

Reprarding  the  Canaanites  as  a  branch  of 
the  bhemitio  family,  Lengerke  makes  tliem 
to  have  been  practised  in  seafaring  in  the 

I  Indian  Ocean,  and  to  have  migrated  to 

the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  conse* 
qnanee  of  being  hence  led  to  see  how  fa> 
vourable  a  site  that  seaboard  afforded  for 
commerce.  In  this  view,  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  that  long  and  broad  wuvc  uf  popula- 
tion  that  came  down  from  the  south-east, 
towards  the  sea  just  mentioned,  which  ap- 

i  pears  to  have  been  for  many  generations 

f!f>wi!]cr  in  a  north-westerly  direction;  so 
th  ii  l.\\!ild  says  Pulcsiiiie  was  in  these  pri- 
niiti\  r  ,la\H  the  great  \)lace  of  resort  for  Ao 
Shemitic  trihfs,  as  it  was  during  the  cru- 
sades fur  the  nations  uf  Europe.  If  we  may 
follow  the  guidaneo  of  this  Shemitic  origin 
of  the  Canaanites,  wp  sec  a  reft«?on  why  they 
ahoold  press  furward  to  Uie  extreme  buuu- 
4aries  of  the  country,  and  lirst  take  posses- 
sion of  the  line  of  coast  called  from  tlicm 
Canaan  or  Phoenicia;  migrating  Cium  whirli, 
Ib  lalor  periods,  tliey  at  length  occtipied  tlie 
entire  conntry  to  which  they  extended  their 
name.  We  are  aho  led  to  see,  that,  when 
they  Mldid  in  the  land,  they  poMOised  no 
mean  culture.  To  tlie  uiiplimicDs  afforded 
by  this  culture,  they  doubtless  owed  their 
eonqnest  of  the  eariior  inhabitant*;  «■  they 
themselves,  when  in  thoir  turn  cnmmerce 
hod  bronght  luxury,  tuid  luxury  had  demo- 
tnlised  and  enervated  tlie  character,  were 
compelled  to  give  way  before  the  irresistible 
vigour  of  the  youthful  arm  of  the  Israelites, 
who  bore  with  them  much  of  the  power  sup- 
plinl  by  the  high  civilisation  of  Egypt. 
Long,  however,  must  the  Canaanites  have 
hmm  in  qoial  fOMatoion  of  the  eoontry,  and 
consiclrrnble  must  have  been  the  use  which 
tibsy  had  made  of  their  resources  and  repose, 
«hMi  Moiit  brought  them  n  master,  from 
whose  sworfl  or  voke  ibey  werr  not  to  escape. 
At  this  epoch,  they  appear  as  a  niunerouii 
people,  consisting  of  several  tribes  or  natioui 
(Nttmb.  xUi.  tt.  Sent.  viL  1),  lumng  » 


military  organisation  (Josh.  xvii.  IG)  and 
a  regal  government  (Numb.  xxi.  1.  Dcuu 
vii.  24.  Josh.  X.  3,  23),  living  in  fortified, 
eities,  with  houses  fnU  of  aU  good,  with 
wells  already  dug,  vineyards  and  olive- 
trees  already  planted,  as  well  as  wealth  of 
vsriotts  kinds,  the  products  of  industry  and 
the  rewards  of  conunerce  (Dent.  vi.  10,  *eq. 
Josh.  vii.  21,  seq.).  The  condition  in  which 
the  Israelites,  on  their  invasion,  found  tho 
inhabitants,  shows  how  it  was  fliat  Joshua 
had  so  much  difficulty  in  his  conqnesta,  and 
was  compelled  to  lUlow  a  large  portion  of  the 
Canaanites  to  remain  (Judg.iii.  1,5^^.  Josh. 
XVi.  10),  who  occasioned  much  trouble  in 
the  times  of  the  Judges,  and  maintained 
their  existenee  till  tlie  age  of  David ;  nay,  ill 
some  places,  even  to  the  days  of  Solomon 
(1  Kings  ix.  10).  Rather  than  submit  to 
Josluia,  a  considerable  number,  if  we  may 
believe  a  Pagan  writer,  emigrated  to  Tingi- 
tana  in  Africa,  where  our  aulhurily  found  a 
moniunent  bearing  these  words :  — '  We  are 
those  who  fled  before  the  faee  of  the  robber 
Joshua.' 

No  sooner  had  Noah  begun  to  recofor 
firom  the  effects  of  the  flood,  tlian  a  circum- 
stance occunred  (Gen.  ix.  22,  5^^.)  which 
made  Canaan  an  object  of  aversion  in  lite 
family,  caoaing  this  eoraa  to  be  pranoonoed 
on  him :  — 

*CQXsed  be  Canaan! 
A  ssrraot  of  servants 
fllisa  be  be  to  bb  kflotknn.* 

Theao  nnfitieadly  feelings  were  kept  np  tad 

m^do  worse  by  the  hatred  which  rival  clans, 
if  not  by  the  deeper  aversion  which  differ* 
cnees  of  race,  ham  always  been  found  to 
occasion,  as  well  by  incivilities  and 
affronts  given  by  the  uihabitants  of  Canaan 
to  the  wandering  Israelites;  whence  HmM 
CTif^ned  A  spttled  alienation  and  an  inveterate 
enmity  between  the  two  (Ezek.  xvi.  3), 
I^ut  to  the  firmly-rooted  and  debasing  ido- 
latry of  the  CananJiitp"  was  it  chiefly  owinp, 
tliul  nil  friendly  reluiions  with  them  was 
forbidden  by  Moses  to  his  nation ;  wlio,  aS 
bein;?  bnt  little  lifted  above  the  grosser 
empire  of  the  senses,  could  not  fail  to  be  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  turned  aside  to. 
serve  their  pods ;  and  so  the  great  aim  of 
Mo^cB  would  fail  of  effect,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  instruments  for  the  civilisation  of 
the  world  —  namely,  the  establishment  in  the 
heart  of  society  of  a  strict  and  elevated  mo- 
notheiam  —  wonld  have  hem  ntteily  lost 
Hence  were  the  Israelites  forbidden,  under 
the  severest  penalties,  to  intermarry  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  or  to  spare  any  of 
them,  after  they  had  sncreeded  in  becoming 
their  masters  (Exod.  xxxiv.  10.  DcuL  vii.  S. 
Jadg.  iiL  0).  It  is  wortby  of  special  notiee, 
that  the  evils  which  fell  on  the  Israelites,  in 
after  times,  ensaed  from  their  frvqnent  lapses 
into  idolAtij,  oeoaalonod  by  the  ramntnt  of 
•pand  CoaMnitMt  and  apoeiallj  bymanitf* 
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Willi  Uaaoanilisli  women  ^1  Kings  xi.  ]  ; 
ivi.  .11),  And  if,  as  every  studeut  of  the 
Bible  kuowH,  the  establitiliment  of  mouo- 
tlieisui  wai>,  in  the  actual  circaiiistauces,  a 
work  of  extreme  difficultj,  which  reqnirad 
tl!  '  di^ciJ)liuo  of  centuries,  —  scarcely  with- 
in iiH'  boiiutls  of  possibility  could  thiit  esta- 
blibhmt'iit  have  been,  had  idoltttiy  been  left 
by  Joshua  in  full  aad  unimpaired  vigour. 
Indeed  see  not  how  it  was  possible  for 
Moaaism  to  have  got  a  footing  iu  the  land, 
hat}  iho  Canaanitos  liccii  spared  under  the 
swuy  uf  un'Tvy,  iiiitl  [lie  ooinUtjons  of  a  treaty 
having  uuioii  for  its  aim.  The  success  of 
tlio  Mosiiir  rfliKion  iiivoivftd  and  dt>niRnil»^<l 
the  bupprfssiou  of  CanaauiUsh  iUolulx)  ; 
and  the  latter  was  impoasibla,  if  tlie  lives 
of  the  Cimminites  wer*  »«pftrP(l.  Hut  whut 
in  Una  hnvc  wu  dtfierviit  from  the  gitut  k'»- 
■oa  which  history  impresses  on  the  mind; 
namely,  tliaf,  however  mm  li  humnn  intHli- 
geuce  may,  iu  an  aUvauccd  htuge  of  Chns- 
tian  culture,  condemn  tlie  proctioe  of  war, 
yet  thiit  war  litis  in  nnuiherh'ss  rnses  b^en 
the  forerunner  of  civUiisulion,  iiml,  nuJcr  tlie 
control  of  Providence,  jtrovLtl  «  most  effec- 
tual means  for  advancing  the  highest  inti'- 
rests  of  human  kind  ?  Nuuicrona  and  signal 
WSM  Ibe  adTSDiagM  wbich  Ah  xuiHler's  con- 
quests wtTP  the  mean<»  of  lonfi  trutg  on 
eastern  ptiits  of  the  wuilil.  Tim  Jiumans 
carried  with  their  victorious  arms  the  seeds 
of  knowledge,  cultur-:'.  mul  Iiappiuess,  among 
nations  who  could  not  otherwise  have  re- 
ceivid  them  till  sfker  tbe  Inp^e  of  centuries. 
Vi<»wetl,  then,  in  conncctiou  with  a  poneral 
Providence,  the  exteniiination  of  llo-  Cananu- 
ites  has  in  it  nothing  exccptiondi  or  exti-a- 
Ordinary;  nor  1  ^  the  Bible  lie  nmltr  a 
weight  of  odium  which  is  not  shared  by 
•very  otfier  ancient  history.  But  a  specitd 
orrler  wa??  in  tli  is  ca^e  given  of  God  for  the 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan. 
At  sneh  a  thought,  the  heart,  we  kuow, 
revolts:  the  feelings  of  alienation  wln'oh  it 
now  occasions,  no  force  of  argujucnt  can,  wu 
beliere,  soppvess.  W«  oonfesa  that  we  do 
not  wish  that  aity  argument  should  be  fotmd 
strong  enough  to  druwu  this  holy  voice  of 
Christian  benip:nity.  We  love  God  as  made 
known  to  us  by  tlie  Lord  Jesus  (  hiist.  with 
ftf  deeper  revt^reuce  than  the  solution  of 
tUf  historical  iUjBciilty.  If  there  must  be 
a  conflict  between  onr  idea  of  Deity,  and 
tile  record  touching  tliiii  wiir  of  cxiermiua- 
tion,  at  least  let  not  the  former  be  in  tlie 
slightest  degree  lowered  or  inipairtd.  AVt 
woiUd,  if  necessary,  far  ratlu  r  hold  that  a 
priestly  religiou  bad  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  its  just  authority,  than  for  a  moment 
suffer  the  lustre  of  the  divine  character,  as 
conceived  by  our  minds,  to  be  sullied  even 
by  the  nhadow  of  a  shmle.  But  are  we 
reduced  to  this  alteniativB?  In  general 
ttnna,  no» 

The  snbjeet  most  not  bl^  viewed  in  the 


abstract,  but  under  tlie  rcluiious  iu  which 
it  studs  in  the  Biblical  nsrrstives.  Iu 

tliis  case,  we  have  clearlv  not  to  do  with 
abstract  principles,  hut  tiie  peculiarities  of 
•a  iu<Uvidual  case.  Wats  oif  excision  mqr 
in  the  ubstract  be  wmne;  yet  tlie  exter- 
minating war  of  Joshua  a^'aiust  the  Ca- 
naanites  may  atiU  be  right.  It  is  under 
special  circumstances  that  the  war  is  con- 
ducted :  by  these  special  circumstances 
must  we  form  our  idea  of  iti  fhamriWTi 
Now,  the  !«pecialities  in  this  ca^e  are  nnme- 
rous.  Iu  tlie  widest  sense,  they  eouipnsd 
all  that  ha<l  been  done,  and  all  that  was  to 
bo  done,  by  rove! ;t f inn  f  r  the  impmvemeat 
and  salvation  ot  lounkuui.  But  leaving  on 
one  side  this  wider  issue,  let  us  very  briefly 
advert  to  the  point  alrendy  t'-ivl^fd  on; 
namely,  the  idolatrou.s  practices  ot  the  Ca- 
naanites»  in  contrast  with  the  p««va]«nea  of 
a  pure  monr.ihi.i«m,  wliich  was  to  issue  in 
tlie  universal  religiou  of  Jesus  l'ln  i>-t.  The 
e!>tniilishment  of  that  manotlici^xi  in  eon* 
junction  with  a  full  impmned  idolatry  was 
impossible.  Was  tlie  good,  ilieu,  to  be  fore- 
gone. —  liic  vast  and  endless  g»»od  which 
the  Mosaic  polity  had  directly  and  uidirvcily 
tu  confer  ?  iu  other  tcnn.$,  was  idolatry  to 
ooutinne  unehecked,  unabated,  with  foil 
license  to  spread  its  moral  poison  f>n  all 
sides  ?  Let  the  reader  not  misconceive  tlni 
nature  of  the  altsmaUve.  Idolatry  among 
the  Canaunites  was  not  a  mere  nr^n'Aou  of 
good,  —  nut  on  absUactiou  of  the  uiuul, — 
not  a  speculative  notion.  The  point  nt 
issue  did  not  involve  tlie  triumjih  of  one  of 
twu  rival  systems  of  speculalion.  That  ido- 
latry was  eminently  practical  in  its  diaracter. 
And  it  was  no  less  deadly.  It  was  a  pander 
to  tlie  lowest  passions.  It  stifled  the  holiest 
voices  of  the  haman  heart  —  we  mean  the 
domestic.  It  was  essentiany  vitiating  and 
debasing.  It  undid  all  moral  ties.  It 
destnyfed  both  body  and  aouL  Weil  haa 
Milton  npprcolatod  tbo  duffacter  of  thta 

idol- worship :  — 

* F1r«t  MoIaHi.  lidfti'l  l;in;:r,  Ixismcar v>lih  Mao4 
Of  human  w-n-rCi'-.-  atvl  i>.ircnt*'  tear*; 
Thoupti,  for  tl»e  noise  of  druau  and  tiubrtilB  loud. 
Their  cl  il  tren'iicalssaBlMan^thatpais'dUirough 

To  liis  Krim  Idol.  [^ro 
•  ••••••• 

Next  CbamoH,  the  obwene  dread  of  Moab*s  aoost 
Pcor  his  other  name,  w>M!n  ho  enticed 
Israel  in  bittiin.  on  tlu  lr  niareh  from  Nile* 
To  do  lilm  \v  ;ii)ti»n  rlt^  s,  wJdeb  ro*t  Hiem  WOe. 
Yet  thence  hi*  lustful  orffl*^  he  enl.ii  Red 
Eron  to  that  liill  of  scandal  by  the  gT<>ve 
Of  M(^och  lionjid<!e,  \<i.«t  liar«l  hy  haU; 

Belisl  eeim»  taut,  than  whom  a  sph-it  more  Utwd 
Ml  not  ftvm  lM«»«a»  or  aHnre  groan  to  lcT« 
VIee  for  ttsdf :  to  Idai  do  tempi*  stood. 
Or  altar  smoked;  yet  who  more  oft  than  be 
1b  temple*  and  at  altsn^  woen  the  priest 
Turns  athehrt?* 

This  •  crew  of  '  bestial  gods,'  whom  oup 
great  poet  has  diaraeterised  wiili  equal  force 
and  aoeurary.  must  with  all  tlteir  abomiua- 
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tioQ*  hare  been  endared,  and  suffered  U) 
•ztend  tlieir  power,  unless  the  conquering 
arm  of  Ju»bua  was  to  lirorfmatt  die  inhabi- 
tants of  tlte  land.  The  more  geuUs  plead- 
ings of  our  nature  would  prompt  IM  to 
desire,  that  the  allematiTe  was  not  of  to 
dreadful  a  nature.  In  truth,  however,  we 
must  take  it  as  history  sets  it  before  ua. 
Idolotiry  eoold  not  be  uprooted,  while  idola- 
ters were  spared.  Nor  practically  ronld  any 
regard  be  had  to  distinctions  of  ago  and  sex. 
The  aoom  beeomee  an  oak.  Idotatroos 
fascinfttiotis  nre  not  lessened,  bccaOM  MIO- 
ciated  with  female  seductiTeness. 

Wo  aSMD  remark,  that  it  is  not  from 
onr  own  position,  but  from  that  of  the  early 
age  with  which  these  events  are  couuectt'd, 
that  we  onglit  to  contemplate  this  war  of 
excision.  A  truly  enlightened  Christian 
conscience  would  unhesitatingly  condemn 
raeh  0  traasartion,  von  it  to  take  plaoe 
IMV*  But  sucli  a  conscience  was  unknown 
III  those  early  periods.  Ita  existence  was  a 
pare  impossibility.  And  to  require  diottfae 
men  of  those  times  should  conform  to  our 
standard  is  to  act  most  foolishly,  most  uu- 
iiMtfy;  mA,  ia  trnfli,  to  soy  tfiat  they  should 
httfe  no  moral  sentiments  at  all.  How, 
tflCBt  did  this  exterminating  war  look  to 
dMflu?  Most  olMily,  00  nodiiiig  mofiMl, 
—  nothing  atrocious,  —  notliing  even  eon- 
l  damnable.  Sufficient  evidence  of  tliis  is 
iMiiid  in  the  llMt»  that  the  record  of  all  the 
circumstances  is  made  in  the  book  of  .loslmsi 
in  a  simple,  unconscious  uiauuer,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  apology. 

But  if  the  human  view  is  free  from  oon- 
demnation,  we  must  not  exp«ct  to  hnd  the 
divino  vioW  ftiU  of  severs  nbnks.  On 
the  contrary,  what  tlie  first  approved,  the 
second  would  easily  be  represented  as  en- 
Joining.  Inspintiea  Is,  in  many  sssss, 
man's  ides»  oanisd  to  n  Iiigh  deg^ree  of  in- 
tenai^  under  the  influence  of  religious 
omotisns.  Ths  divins  is  the  homsn  idesl- 
ised.  I^t  ihe  human  clollie  itself  in  patriot- 
ism, then  are  slaughter  and  self-sacritice 
bold  to  bs  o  dhrins  mdsitaking.  Even  in 
the  present  day,  'the  God  of  aniites'  is 
made  the  prime  cause  of  human  victories, 
with  a  pions  lesl  that  endures  no  eontro* 
diction.  Wien  the  civilisation  of  tlie  greater 
part  of  Christendom  in  tlte  niueteeuth  ceu- 
tnry  sent  np  ftom  its  myrisds  of  churches 
TV  Drums  for  tlie  sncces.sftil  cariiapo  at 
Waterloo,  we  need  feel  no  surprise,  that,  in 
fSifest  sinserilif  ond  with  hesny  earnest- 
ness, the  invading  and  conquerin^^  Isr  n  lites 
^saded  an  express  oonuuand  to  saucuou 
ImIv  Mngninary 'dasdsk 

Not  can  those  who  ndmit  n  Providence 
4iMiif  that  tbsj  were  uttoriy  without  a  haais 
^iKwjAHir  osttfistioB.  It  Isafcet  that  the 
'^nslitcs  got  possession  of  Cannati.  In 
i^llllhing  the  eon^uesty  they  must  have  slaugh- 
dMMMMi^  'Itissqnonynfwtihatthis 


achievement  enters  into  the  general  course  of 
Providence ;  fur  history  is  only  a  record 
of  Ood's  dealings  with  man.  If  the  sehisTO* 
ment  formed  a  part  nf  the  ronrse.how  could 
it  have  been  exciudeil  from  the  plan  and 
determinations  of  P)rovideiu'<> umi  if  you 
can  'justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man'  in 
view  of  the  cam  age  of  a  Bonaparte,  why 
such  (litlicuity  with  the  slaughlsr  SOBHilUltsd 
by  a  Joshua?  Deny  u  Providence;  still  you 
do  not  (It'iiy  the  iaeis  adduced,  and  can  only 
say  that  the  wars  of  ths  Israelites  stand  in 
a  class  with  other  wnrs.  But.  in  denying  a 
Providence,  you  cannot  plead  that  these  wars 
oflend  your  rsUgkms  fBclings ;  for  what  reli- 
gious feelings  are  those, —  what  hofty  stan- 
dard of  right  and  wrong  is  that  whieli  he  has, 
who,  if  he  admits  that  it  has  a  Maker,  denies 
the  worhl  its  Governor ;  regarding  it  as,  in 
its  moral  relations,  '  a  mighty  maze  without 
a  plan'?  In  truth,  we  do  not  see  what  unbe- 
lievers in  revelation  gain  by  pleading  against 
it  the  sui^uinary  proceedings  of  the  Israel- 
ites. Ths  great  facts  remain  tlie  same, 
whether  or  not  the  latter  had  a  divine  sanc- 
tion for  what  they  did.  The  land  was  forcibly 
taken  possession  «if  and  held  by  Joshtmsnd 
his  followers.  When  the  objector  has  ex- 
plained on  his  principles  how  this  was  right 
under  a  systsm  of  ordinary  Providence,  the 
believer  in  revelation  will  find  no  diflinilty, 
with  the  superadded  clement  of  alleged 
special  direction.  What  Ood  permits  ho 
does.  What  nece^ssnrily  ensues  from  follow- 
ing hia  guidance,  is  hia  own  act.  If  by 
special  or  by  ordinaiy  means  he  brought  the 
Israelites  to  the  borders  of  tlie  land  he  iiad 
promised  to  them,  he  thereby  gave  tliem  u 
eonnnsnd  to  enter  in  snd  take  possession. 
And  if  dire  evils  existed  in  that  land,  —  evils 
utterly  incompatiUs  urith  the  laws  enjoined 
by  his  ssrvant  Moses, — then,  by  sll  the  dis 
cijdine  through  which  he  hn<l  conducted 
them,  did  he  hid  the  Isranliles  remove  tho.sc 
evils,  by  a  voioe  as  explicit  and  eflectaal  aa 
if  he  had  spoken  from  Moont  Nebo,  as  he 
spoks  from  Mount  b>inai. 

The  employment  of  the  Hebrews  them- 
selves in  the  extirpation  of  their  predeees- 
sors,  in  which  some  have  found  special 
difficulty,  was  necessitated  by  the  nfed  there 
wiis  of  inspiring  them  with  such  a  linircd  of 
idulatr}',  as  might  keep  them  pure  from  ii^ 
oontamhialing  practices.  And  in  this  em- 
pliiyinrnt  we  hnvi>  o!ily  nn  instance  of  that 
general  law  by  which  men  are  mu<le  Ood's 
instruments  of  eril  and  of  good  to  esdi  odier. 
for  tlie  furtherance  of  his  own  divine  plans 
of  benignity.  It  is  even  into  the  hand  of  a 
fltther,  that  the  rod  of  needfld  oorrectionhss 
bsenplaeed '>f  Grul.  if  a  motlter's  love  brings 
ontold  happiness  on  her  child,  it  is  throng 
the  Tsried  diseipline  of  what  we  term  ill  and 
good.  Pain  is  often  the  ehainii  l  "f  (Jod's 
best  gifts  to  man.  Even  a  Heathen  moraliat 
eonid  see  and  pahit  the  wisdom  of '  ths  cfaoios 
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of  Hercules,'  In  preferriDg  the  path  of  la- 
boar  and  eelf-denial  to  that  of  flowarv  «Me. 

I'n  withhold  cTil  when  its  inflirti' t:  is  the 
ouly  remedy,  is  not  benigui^,  but  wtiakoess. 
An  iuBunhh  wamA  rnnai  be  cut  out. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  if  tlie  rxl^r- 
mination  of  tlie  Cauaiuutes  is  ronleniplated 
from  fhtt  BiUieal  point  of  ^km,  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable link  ill  the  f^nt  fic-rit-H  of  events, 
«sd  as  sueli  must  be  regarded  as  wisely  and 
Iciadlj  inttndcd  by  the  great  Ruler  of  the 
HOrldt  for  the  fiirtheniiu-f  of  owu  benign 
pupotot;  a  view  which  can  be  denied  with 
tibet  hf  onbeUeTers  In  tb<»  Biblo,  only  by 
their  utt^r  rvminciatiou  of  n-ligion.  The 

Suestion  of  natural  or  Btipematural  religion 
oes  not  hore  wmie  Into  play ;  ftnr  dio  dttl- 
cully,  if  lliere  is  t  p,  presses*  ^rith  equnl 
weight  on  the  Deist  and  on  the  Christian. 
It  U  only  a  wy  abanow  philosophy,  or  • 
false  theory  of  inspirutioii,  tbiit  roji  here  ■  > 
rise  to  notions  having  a  tendency  to  bring 
Judaism  into  anspleion  or  diseredit. 

CANDACK,  Queen  of  Ethiopia,  thnt  is, 
of  Meroe,  under  whom  was  the  *  ennuob  of 
great  authority,'  mentioned  in  Aets  Tiiu  97. 
Caiidace  was  nf)t  the  proper  name  of  tliis 
queen,  but  the  royal  designation  of  the  line 
of  princes,  as  was  PhanuHi  araong  dieFg^-p- 
lians.  Ac  cording!;  to  tra/lition,  her  own  name 
was  Judiei) ;  and  to  her  eunuch,  who  is  said 
to  liave  preached  and  sttflbrad  martyrdom  In 
Ceylon,  we  are  to  ascribe  first  apCMld  Of 
Cbrtstiauity  in  Ethiopia.  , 

CANDLE  (ftom  the  root  canJko,  to  tmni, 
iu  Freu(  h  chandelU,  allied  with  our  English 
'kindle')  is  the  translation  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  A'ieAr,  which  is  generally  rendered 
/amp,  but  in  Job  (xviii.  6;  xxi.  17  ;  xxix.  8), 
And  in  Psalms  (xviii.  28 ;  cxix.  10^,  in  the 
margin )  candle.  The  distinction  which  now 
prevails  between  lump  and  <«adlo  was  nn- 
known  in  ancient  times.  Lamp  would,  in  oil 
the  cases,  ha?e  been  the  better  rendering  ;  as 
the  reference  is  to  the  lamp  or  light  sus- 
pende<l  from  the  top  of  Uic  tent  wliiih  llhi- 
mined  the  interior,  rtudered  durk  by  its 
4K)nstruction.  Uence  the  lamp  was  an  essen- 
tial article  of  furniture.  Its  extinction  left 
the  tent  or  dwelling  in  thick  darkness,  and 
was  regarded  as  the  image  of  utter  desola- 
tion: •eeord&i|^j,inJobsnii.e,  wenadof 
tiie  wiekad:— • 

*  The  Ught  sbaa  b«  dark  la  his  tent. 
And  kto  iMBv  atett  ba  yot  onk' 

TJie  Arabians  are  fond  of  this  image.  Thus 
they  say :  — '  3ad  fortmM  hat  axtfaigaiahad 
my  lamp.' 

CANDLESTICK  (a),  was  made  by  Moses 
*  after  the  pattern  which  was  showed '  him  in 
tfie  Monnt,  of  pnre  beaten  gold,  a  talent  in 
weight,  having  a  basis  or  pedestid,  on  which 
rose  a  ahaft  that  sent  out  six  branches,  three 
on  eaeli  tide,  all  adorned  with  ornaments, 
nlKMt  shapes  sm  dsMribsd  it  bowls  liks 


almond  (dowers?)  and  kiiops.  The  stem 
and  ^  six  brandiss  simIi  bors  s  laap  Ibd 

by  olive  nil  This  eandlf.mick  was  tiet  in  the 
tabernacle,  without  the  Tail  that  dirided  it 
from  As  Holy  of  ImUm,  ovsr  Sfainsc  Aw 
table  on  the  south  or  left-hand  side  as  yon 
entered  (Exod.  xxt.  31,  ley.,-  zzvi.  86). 
The  nnmber  of  lights,  seven,  aeems  to  be  in> 
f»>nded  to  sjrmbolise  tlie  work  nf  rrention, 
which  is  recorded  to  hare,  in  seven  days, 
brraght  tfie  entiiv  nnbsfse  ints  the  UglH  of 
life.  The  nrrormt  giTen  by  Josephns  aj 
follows  (Antiq.  iil.  6.  7):  —  'Over  against 
the  table,  near  the  sonoiem  wall,  was  set  n 
candlestick  of  cant  gold,  honow  within,  being 
of  the  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds.  It 
was  made  with  knops,  lilies,  pomegranates, 
and  bowls;  which  nrnium  i  ts  amount- d  (o 
seven  in  all.  The  shaft  rose  from  a  single 
base,  sad  apresd  itMlf  into  as  many  brsnehes 

thrrc  are  planets,  inrhnliii^'  tlir  snn.  It 
terminated  in  seven  heads,  in  one  row,  all 
in  s  line.  Thsse  branebes  eairied  seven 
lani])s,  eiich  one  in  iniitutinn  of  the  number 
of  the  planets ;  these  lamps  looked  to  tlis 
east  and  to  Ae  sondi,      caiidlestiek  befng 

placed  obliquely-' 

This  piece  of  fomitore,  which  has  been 
eslealaled  to  have  been  wwdk  eome  six  diosi* 

sand  pounds,  concurs  witli  ntlier  erideucc  to 
abow  that,  even  while  yet  in  the  wilderness, 
Ae  wealth  of  the  Isradites  was  great  Its  ' 
construction  makes  it  equally  clear  that  they 
were  by  no  means  without  skill  in  metallurgy, 
and  the  related  arts.  Egypt,  indeed,  from 
which  they  had  recently  eome,  was  the  great 
focus  of  the  civilisation  of  the  day.  There 
the  arte  had  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  in  which  the  iKrnelitcs  were  far 
too  highly  gifted  s  people  not  to  have  largely 
partaken.  What  to  said  of  Ae pattern  briii|{ 
t<howed  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  intends,  we 
think,  that  he  was  led,  under  the  guidanos 
of  the  inspiration  of  Ood,  which,  aeting  in 
conjunction  with  his  own  high  powers,  in- 
flnenc<Nl  all  his  decisions  and  his  acts  to 
choose  snrh  a  form  as,  in  its  emblematiea] 
pertinency,  should  tend  to  forward  in  pious 
minds  the  great  religiona  puipoaes  of  his 
undertaking. 

In  S<doinon's  temple,  instead  of  one,  there 
were  ten  golden  and  ornamented  lamps,  five 
on  die  north,  live  on  die  south  side.  These 
wen*  carried  away  with  the  captive  Jews  into 
Chaldea  (1  Kin|rs  vii.  49.  Jer.lii.  10).  la 
the  temple  of  Zenibbabel,  the  fdd'niods  of 
one  single  lamp  was  restored  ( 1  Mooc.  i.  21). 
The  Herodian  temple  alao  had  one  lamp^ 
described  by  Josephns  as  one  nf  <threo 
things  that  were  very  wonderful  and  famous 
among  all  mankind,  the  candlestieic,  the 
table,  and  the  allsr  of  ineenae.  The  seven 
lamps  signify  the  seven  pbniets.  for  m  many 
there  were  springing  out  of  the  eandlestiolt ' 
(Jew.  War,  v.  A.  &) ;  Mis  middle  shsft  was 
fixed  on  •  basis,  snd  die  snsU  hranslMs 
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were  prodnoed  oat  of  it  to  a  great  lengtli, 
haTing  the  likeness  of  a  trideut  in  their  po- 
tftfoiit  1^  every  one  a  socket  made  of 
brass  for  a  lamp  at  the  top  of  them '  (Jew. 
War,  Tit  0. 6).  This  caudlebtick  was  carried 
away  l>y  Titna,  with  other  spoils.  On  the 
Titian  arch  it  is  scolptared,  but  remains 
now  in  only  a  mutilated  state ;  yet  such  as 
generally  to  correspond  with  the  deseription 
of  Josephus,  and  throw  light  on  the  original 
form  in  which  the  tabernacle  lamp  was  made 


t 


eoLosa  rtwm  sticb,  raoii  nut  abcb  or  titvs. 

^  Tte  tevcn  lamps  in  one  an  ■ymboUeally 
applied,  in  the  ApocslypM  (L  80),  to  the 
••veil  ehorches  of  Asia. 

CANE,  probably  from  a  root  common  to 
the  Hebrew  Kahnek,  which  is  varionsly  ren- 
dered in  the  En^iah  Bible, '  stalk '  (Oen. 
slL5);  'Vraodi*  (Ezod.  nr.  83) ;  'reed* 
(1  Kings xiv.  15)  ;  '  calamus'  (Exod.xxx.  23. 
Oaat.  kf.  14  Esek.  mL  10).  The  He- 
bfew  wetA  utan  to  be  from  •  root  which 
denotes  l»  ttand  erect,  after  the  manner  of 
canes  and  wede.  From  its  quality  of  grow- 
ing np  to  ft  eoBfiderable  height,  in  a  stiff 
jointed  rod,  are  derired  the  applications  or 
uses  of  the  oaae,  as  well  «•  the  meaningB 

The  calamus  (from  a  Greek  word  tAgaUf" 
cm*  or  rod)  is  a  species  of  palm,  whioh, 
ftomfli  deader  stems,  has  the  appearanoe  of 
tall  grass,  and  has  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  linka  vhieh  connect  the  grasses  with 
die  pelme.  Vnm  flie  passages  above  cited, 
it  is  evident  that  when  the  term  calamus  is 
need,  the  Calnm$  anmaticv$i  or  fragrant 
eane,  le  iBtnded.  Tn  Oantieles  ( iv.  1 4 ) ,  the 
calamus  is  joined  with  cinnamon,  as  well  as 
other  odoiifiBrous  plants.  The  cinnamon 
and  Mfattn  an  finmd  so  joined  together  in 


Josepliiis  (Antiq.  iii.  H.  3),  who  adds  of  the 
calamus,  '  This  lost  is  a  kind  of  sweet  spic«.' 
The  eaiana  {Arumdo  iamx)  waa  made  into 

arrows  by  many  nations,  so  that,  to  use  the 
words  of  Pliny,  half  the  world  has  been  cou- 
qoend  bf  laeds.  But  if  ooa  leed  has  aided 
to  conquer,  another  (the  papyrus)  has  done 
far  mure  to  enlighten  ojhI  reform,  niuukiud. 
It  was  on  acalamna  ('reed  ' )  tliat  the  spunut 
filled  with  vinegar  was  otTered  to  tlie  Saviour, 
when  on  the  point  of  expiring  (Matt,  xxviu 
48).  The  height  at  which  Jesus  was  sii»> 
pcTided  above  the  bystanders,  has  perhaps 
been  exaggerated.  A  calamus  reed,  however 
fliis  may  have  been,  could  doubtless  have 
reached  his  lips;  for  tlic  stem  of  tlie  Cala- 
mm  verus  is  described  as  being  one  hundred 
feet  long.    Some  species  are  much  longer. 

This  plant,  which  is  distiiipiii*>l'ed  for  its 
pleasant  odour  and  aromatic  taste,  grows  in 
Europe,  bttt  reaohea  perfeetion  only  in  an 
Asiatic  climate.  The  calamus  of  Arabia  iind 
India  is  most  valued,  sud  such  is  meant  in 
lea.  zliii.  34.  Jer.  Ti.  30.  Eaek.  xxviL  19. 

CANKKRWORM.  — Canker  is  the  same 
word  as  cancer,  which  is  described  by  Ovid 
(Metam.  &  8S5)  as  malum  immedieabile, 
'  an  incurable  wound.'  Canker  is  applied  to 
any  thing  that  eats,  and  so  destroys ;  or  to 
uliat  haa  ^  nalignant  and  deelraetiva  qua- 
lilies  of  a  cancer.    The  name  is  sometimes 

S'ven  to  the  caterpillar,  in  consequence  of 
I  toraeioaaneea.  And  widi  die  eampfllar 
is  the  cankerwom  found  united  in  Joel  i.  4, 
where  different  kinds  of  locusts  are  spoken  of; 
lliw  die  asaet  deeeriptloo  cf  wbieh,  na  haw  in 
gw^^fi^  no  discriminating  terms.  Tlie  He- 
brewword,  YehUk,  is,  howerer,  more  frequen  t- 
ly  nmdered  *eateipiBarB'  (Pa.  er.  84.  Jer.  11. 
11, '.27.  Joel  ii. '2.'>).  It  comes  frf)m  a  root 
which  siguilies  to  lickf  or  $ei2e  tcUh  the  tongue  f 
and  denotes  the  young  loenat  in  ibe  tM  ataft 
of  its  nietiimorphosiH,  or  between  its  third  and 
fourth  condition.  The  term  *  canker '  is  also 
ftnmdinfiTim.  ii.  ITs'Aad  Aab  wmdwfll 
eat  as  doth  a  cnnker.'  The  Greek  tenn  is 
the  original  of  the  word  gangrene^  and  sig- 
oUlea  in  ita  root-meaning  to  eat  anddanmr: 
hence  it  denotes  caries  or  rottenness  of  bone, 
or  a  cancerous  wound  in  the  flesh ;  and  ia 
derfratively  applied  to  an  evil  and  malidoaa 

disposition,  whose  poison  infects  and  aata 
away  the  sound  affections  of  the  mind. 

OANON,  a  Orcek  wofd  in  EngUeh  teNm, 
of  which  the  original  occurs  five  times  in  the 
QiMk  Testament,  being  rendered  by  the  terma 
*nda'  and  'line*  tn  the  eonunon  earakm 
(3  Cor.  X.  in,  IT),  10.  Gnl.  vi.  16.  Phil, 
iii.  16).  In  these  instances  it  aiguifiea 
generally  a  guide,  a  neana  of  direction  in 
the  great  concerns  of  the  Christian  life.  But 
where  ia  that  guide  to  be  found  ?  Christi- 
anity baa  a  l&tofy.  Whara  ia  dial  biatoiy 
to  be  found  ?  Portly  in  the  writings  of  ordi- 
nary men ;  partly  in  the  writiuga  of  men  poa. 
teased  of  ai^aiior  maaat  of  enHghtenmanl. 
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Whence  the  neocMitjr  of  a  guide  or  canon,  in 
odwr  noiAa,  m  eritarkm  or  tett.    Whidi  are 

the  wriUnp;s  of  the  persons  wlio  lind  tlif  -c 
BUperior  opportunities  ?  Tiie  cauou  answered 
the  question.  They  are  thoie  wfaiehhmve 
Htootl  till*  ti-st,  rci^fived  the  sanction,  niirl,  rtfs 
having  done  so,  have  been  taken  into  liiis 
oanonoreoUeetionof  aacfedbooln.  Whence 
it  is  clfor  thnl  feonio  qualilv  in  these  hooks 
was  regarded  as  the  essential  viliitih  caused 
tiiem  eaoh  to  be  ceeei^ed.  That  qnolity  was 
iii.H{iiratiou  (2  Tim.  iii.  10),  If  u  hook  wn5 
iuspired,  it  waa  revei ved  into  the  canon.  But 
how  was  its  inspuvtion  to  be  ueertained  f 
The  prophets  under  the  ohl  disprnsation, 
the  apodtlea  under  the  new,  were  held  to  be 
inaptred.  A  book,  tberefora,  written  bjr  n 
prophet  or  an  apo>(h',  wiis  received  into  th<" 
canon.  btiU  the  question  arises.  How  was 
it  known  that  a  book  waa  written  by  an 
npoi,th'  ?  In  the  i>rijnitive  age  of  Christianity, 
this  kuowledge  whs  easily  gained,  and  both 
readily  and  safely  propagated,  —  flrst  by 
llioae  who  luu'w  tije  uposiles,  iind  llien  from 
father  to  sou,  and  frotu  chiuxh  to  church. 
By  tliia  natora]  transmission  of  linowledge 
nud  of  approved  h(Md;»,  n  eoller  iion  or  canon 
was  gradually  Curued.  And  thu  canon,  b«< 
ing  thas  formed,  was  finally  accepted  and 
aaiietionvd  by  the  canon  ..r  I  iw  of  the  church, 
as  represented  in  couucils,  and  denominated 
ihe  eanon.  The  collection  became  itself  a 
ruh'  or  eiuion  hy  wliieli  to  di>tini;iiis]i  >]iuri- 
ous  from  genuine  books,  ur  otdiuary  from 
•poslolteal  writiugs;  and  so  the  writings 
w!ii<'h  formed,  MTV  the  Chrititian  canon,  were 
called  tlie  canonical  in  contradistinction  to 
the  apocryphal  books.  The  canonical  books, 
thfn,  which  oomhined  to  fonn  the  canon,  in 
opposition  to  the  apocrypiial  books  whoi>e 
elaima  had  not  been  found  satirfactory,  are 
those  which,  by  public  authority,  were  nj- 
ceived  and  read  in  the  Jewish  and  in  the 
Christian  ohnrch,  as  aacred  and  divine. 

We  «pettk  lir>l  of  tUe  canon  o  f  the  Old  Testa- 
meul,  referring  tlie  reader  to  what  has  been 
mudimder  the  hea^l  of  Book  and  of  Bible. 
The  collection  of  books  eoustitutingthe  canon 
of  the  Uld  Testament  wai<  formed  gradually 
dttring  the  prooession  of  centuries.  There  c.tn 
be  htde  iloubi  that  Moses  lied  a  ^h!nr•  iii  the 
production  of  tlie  earlier  books,  which  couiiiin 
docnraents  and  fragments  that  probably  were 
in  existence  even  before  his  ag»*.  The  com- 
mencement of  tl)e  Jt^wish  canon,  though  the 
date  ia  nndctcmiined,  must  therefore  be 
dated  back  at  a  very  curly  period  of  histoiy. 
If  the  coumieucenient  is  uncertain,  not  loss 
itneeftaiu  is  the  exact  pmod  of  its  comple- 
tion. It  is  clear  that  the  canon  could  not 
be  closed  imtll  Uio  last  sacred  book  had  been 
added.  Bnt  if  we  knew  the  very  year  when 
the  hut  book  wau  published,  we  could  not 
hence  safely  detlarv  tliat  tliis  was  tlie  time 
when  die  eanon  was  completed.  Some  in- 
tdcval  in«jr  hmn  eiaftad  drniog  Oie  poblie*. 


lion  of  the  work,  and  its  reception  as  of 
ditlne  andiority.   8neh  reeoption  was  ncees- 

siirilv  A  work  of  time.    Antliority  i<,  in  nil 
coses,  of  slow  growth  ;  and  a  writing  which, 
like  ^oee  of  the  later  prophets,  chastised  the 
Fins  of  pri'  St  fttid  peojiie,  wonhl  bo  h  njij  he- 
fore  it  conciliated  so  mu(*h  favonr  and  re- 
spect as  to  be  aeknowledged  to  contain  the 
word  of  r.od.    ^^' '  ure,  tVierefore,  di^poMd 
to  consider  the  later  more  probable  than  tiie 
earlier  elosin^  of  the  Old  Testament  eanon. 
For  the  d.  l.  niiiniition  of  the  e\net  period 
when  it  took  place,  wc  are  not  fiiruMied 
with  materials,  <—  an  historical  defleiency  the 
le-H  to  he  ih  ](hjred  in  tliis  phire,  li-canso 
ours  is  a  popuior,  nut  an  antiquarian,  view  of 
theological  subjecta;  for  which  reason  we 
sliall  do  no  more  tlnm  briefly  allude  to  some 
important  facta,  reserving  our  space  fur  a 
fhller  treatment  of  the  rise  and  receptiott  of 
the  hook"*  of  the  New  Te^turneut,  or,  in  otlier 
words,  the  formation  of  the  canon  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  which  the  Christian  b  chiefly 
concerned.    Not  till  after  the  liahylonish 
captivity  was  the  cauou  completed,  lint 
when  after  Aat  event  1   Acocnding  to  the 
Kahhins,  the  members  of  tlie  great  synagogue 
formed  the  collection ;  that  is,  they  pat  to- 
gether d»e  books  which  had  been  aeatlvred 
or  written  dm  iii'^  the  exile,  having  revised, 
corrected,  and  arranged  them ;  thus  bringing 
them  into  the  condition  in  which  they  now 
are,  and  so  closing  the  cnnon.    Thi'^e  p»  r- 
sons,  according  to  Jewish  accoimts,  were  a 
hundred  and  twenty  leamed  men,  who  were 
called  together  at  Jerusalem  by  iCzra  (rir. 
A'A),  A.C.),  in  order  to  determine  what  writ* 
ings  were  of  diTine  anthority,  and  to  form 
them  into  one  comprehensive  wh  de.  But 
this  atory  is  on  several  gronnds  tmworthy  of 
credit.   Whatever  boohs  may  have  existed 
in  tiie  sacerdotal  collection  found  in  ilte 
temple  library,  these  were  neeessarily  dia* 
persed  by  the  events  which  attended  the 
captivity.    Yet,  doubtless,  in  tlu*  period  <if 
its  duration,  the  auihoiiiie*  of  the  nation 
were  attentive  to  the  sacred  books,  many  of 
which,  though  they  might  receive  additions 
daring  and  after  that  event,  yet  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  an  early  age.   We  mnst  dlstin- 
guitth  between  the  firht  composition  of  a 
writing,  and  the  state  in  wluoh  it  is  found 
at  a  later  period.    Tlie  existet»«e,  in  writing, 
of  a  book,  admitted  ud(li(ion»  by  persons  who 
lived  more  or  led!>  after  the  original  aatlior. 
Thus  it  doeH  not  f«>llow,  tliat,  beoattse  tho 
book  of  Deutertrtiomy  contains  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Moses,  the  subHtauce  oC  it  may 
not  have  proceeded  fr«»m  his  pen.  Without, 
ttien,  pretending  la  re  to  tsettle  at  what  perio<l 
tiie  several  books  of  tiie  Old  Tesiaineut  heat 
come  into  existence,  we  npeiik  of  the  mM 
when  the  lant  band  wb*»  set  to  their  content*; 
for  in  this  way  only  i-nn  ver  sppmaoh  to  ae» 
curacy  in  dctcruiiiitug  ilie  peruni  about  which 
tke  Jewish  eanon  waa  Ho«rtL  A  part  of 
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this  canon  appeftrs  to  have  been  collected, 
iiiid  another  part  to  have  been  composed, 

dnriiit,'  or  after  the  raptivity.    'Die  projilie- 
rii-t  ut  Jeremiah  and  tlie  book  of  i'saims 
wi>re  collected  and  bronglit  into  tlieir  present 
condition,  dnrinfj  or  after  that  event ;  the 
prophecies  of  E/ekiel  and  of  Daniel  were 
eonpleted  durin^^  th<>  rontinaanoe  of  dM 
Jfwi  in  tlu'         '>f  tli'  ir  oonqnerop! ;  Hrtpf» 
gai.  Zachariuli,  uiiil  ilaluihi,  llie  Chronicles, 
Esther,  Esra,  and  Nehemiah,  wire  written 
some  tunc  afti  r  the  return  of  tlie  Jews  into 
tin;  land  of  tlieir  lutlu-rs.    '1  ho  period  which 
iminediatelj  followed    tliat    return  eonld 
lijirdly  liave  set  flie  seal  to  tlie  Jewisli  canon. 
The  first  weak  colony  that  came  back  home 
were  too  much  oceopied  with  measnres  for 
their  .social  security,  —  too  much  engajj^ed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  couatruuling 
dwellings,  and  proenring      mceasaries  of 
lifp,  —  they  hud  too  severe  fi  *!triii,".!!e  to 
riiiiT!tiiin   with   internal  niul  exit  nml  hiu- 
•  li  iinees,  to  make  provision  for  any  other  of 
tlieir  higher  wants  than  the  i  rt  rj-nn  of  their 
temple  ;  oud  could  have  had  neither  thought 
nor  leisure  for  undertaking  an  ofico  of  ft 
pnrely  literary  and  learned  eharneter.  Nor 
<l»  we  hud  either  in  the  book  of  Kilto,  which 
hu'i  preserved  valuable  information  ngard> 
iii^  the  early  period  after  the  retom,  nor  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Jews,  nnv  intimations 
from  which  w«  maj  conclude,  that  those 
who  formed  a  part  of  the  first  colony  that 
returned,  bu.sied  themselves  about  the  re- 
naina  of  their  national  literatnre.   Not  bo- 
fore  the  days  of  tlse  Pcrsiini       ijs,  Xerxes 
and  Artaxcrxe»,  —  when,  trader  tlie  tirsl,  the 
learned  priest  Ezra  conducted  a  second 
colony  b;u  k  to  Jndca,  and,  under  the  second, 
Nehemiah  came  into  his  native  coiuitty; 
and  both  awoke  new  life  in  their  distracted 
and  dispirited  nation,  —  wa<5  there  n  favoura- 
ble time  for  the  prosecution  of  learning;  the 
earliest  moment  of  whieh  wonid,  bowerer,  be 
seized,  since  ti  e  cLji-cts  to  \Yliieli  the  lei-:ire 
was  applied  were  ol  a  sacred  nature,  and,  as 
•nch,  claiming  immediate  attention.  Accord- 
ingly, the  iufornii  tian  supplied  by  tlie  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiali,  as  well  as  the  troili- 
tions  of  tbe  Jews,  tend  to  show  that  sneh  an 
JBndertakiiii'  was  nt  this  titiie  entered  on. 
ftJlUliln  .frrao^ements  appear  to  have  been 
ttm;  iii  'milnr  to  direct  the  minds  of  the 

people  to  the  hi'rh   coni  r!;s  of  rili'^iou, 
specioilv  to  make  tljem  ucijuainted  with  the 
,  law  of  their  fathers,  and  to  set  in  order  the 
ccc!e-ia  licnl  and  the  civil  constitution.  In 
the  awakening  of  an  interest  of  this  kind, 
what  was  mors  natonl  than  that  men  snch 
as  Kzm  and  Nehemiah,  after  ihc  ]'ol>l;ri>tion 
of  the  bool(  of^M^lfV  had  produced  a  deep 
impression  iPiP  tliC  t,  IS.  1?  ?  is.  1—8  ; 
x.'i^ — no),  shoold  take  every  meutiH  in  order 
to  collect  as  fully  as  possible  the  remains  of 
,dlie  national  literatore,  and  place  in  the 
Juuids  of  the  people  ibe  biMovy  of  dieir 


fathers  since  tlio  dity<!  of  .Moses,  tlie  sayingii 
of  the  wise  kin;.:  Solomon,  the  predictions  of 
the  ])rophets  whiili  Im  I  l  -  .n  so  strikiiifjly 
fuUilled ;  and  lu  tlic  iiiiu  i-.  of  the  t>uperiu- 
tetidcnls  of  tlie  public  worship,  the  songs  of 
l)uvid  and  his  'tuneful  lut  iliitn  '  ?    It  is  ex- 
pressly stated,  lliat  tlii>  great  nutioual  recuu- 
Mruetnui  took  place  on  tlie  basis  of  *tbe 
book  of  the  law  of  Mo>e.^.'  \v!ii<li  was  pub- 
licly laid  before  nud  made  known  to  ail  Is- 
mel  (Neh.  viii.  1.  n).     The  existence  of 
fstieh  a  book,  and  the  reiiliiy  of  its  republi- 
cutioii,  make  the  changes  now  introduced 
intelli<irihle.    It  is  equally  neeesary  to  hold 
tlot!  li/ra  and      ln'iiiiali  found  in  exMH  iiec 
on  abiiudunt  liuiaiure,  and,  hpeakin^'  in 
general  terms,  the  books  to  which  he  is  al- 
leged to  have  "ivi  n  his   saneiion  ;  fur  the 
creation,  for  liie  liiat  time,  ol  siu  li  a.  woik 
as  the  Pentateuch  or  the  rsalins,  the  ]iro- 
phecies  of  Isaiali  or  the  l.nuk  of  Job,  wdl 
not  for  a  nio:oeiit  be  tliou^lit  ])o.->'iible  by 
those  who  know  in  what  a  hiiuil  i''  itud  dis* 
organised  state  ihf  Jcwi-.Ii  pi  ople  then  were. 
The  whole  anulocy  of  hi^tory  conlradi*  ts  the 
supposition,  that  wl'at  are  aceounted  tl,<  more 
ancient  l>ooks  of  the  Jews  could  luive  heen 
produced  c/i  tiuasi:  by  deceivers  or  eiilhu- 
aiasts,  at  a  time  when  the  glor)  of  the  nation 
hail   passed   away,  and  wlu  n  the  national 
minil  was  yet  siilfciiug  under  the  but  re- 
cently removed  yoke  of  a  protracted  bondage. 
In  "s!  ^Iiiee.  ii.  13,  we  read  that  writings  and 
cuinuieulories  of  Nehennuh  existed,  in  which, 
among  other  tilings,  it  was  reported  that  lie 
fouu<Ied  a  librarj-,  in  which  'he  j;atli(  red  to- 
gether the  acts  of  the  kings,  ami  the  pro- 
phets, and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
kings  ccmceriiiiig  the  oblations.'  However 
indefinite  this  statement  may  Ite,  it  contains 
ttie  anbstancs  of  the  prevalent  tradition,  that 
attention  was  given  in  the  days  of  NMo  mitdi 
to  the  sacred  canon.    There  is,  indeed,  a  hue 
of  tradition,  whicli  is  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised, for  tiiis.  if  for  no  other  reason,  that  it 
is  uniform  and  unopposed,  which  refers  the 
■eetttooeat  of  the  canon  to  Enra.  As  expres  - 
sive  of  this  traditionarj*  impression,  even  the 
story  about  the  great  synagogue  before  meu- 
.tioned,  bowerer  small  the  value  may  be  that 
belongs  to  its  ilet  lils,  is  not  destitute  of  tmth, 
;J10T  without  importance.    Tl'o  I'.ivti,  tlie  oldest 
fathers  of  the  Christian  ohnrrh  also  assign 
the  I  fViee  of  eollecitiig  and  puldishing  the 
Jewish  bcripiurcs.    Uii  the  whole,  it  seems 
pn)bable  that  at  least  the  diief  ofBce  in  set- 
tliiiu'  the   Old  Testament  canon  may  be 
ascribed  to  luzra  and  Nehemiah.    It  is  a 
different  question,  whether  or  not  the  canon 
%v.is  finally  c!o*-nl  in  their  days.    The  opi- 
nions of  mode  rn  tlicologiaus  have  till  recently 
answered  this  qucRtion  in  the  negative,  hold> 
in,'  thii:.  while  I'/.-ra  and  Nehemiah  began 
the  work,  its  completion  took  place  gradually 
and  in  process  of  time.  Dr.  Hengstenberg, 
boweTer,  mainlainf  widi  mora  mucmtb  of  ical 
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tbiui  force  of  ttrgunipnt,  tliat  tXic  canon  was 
formed  and  ccmii  l ':i  d  once  for  all  by  Ezra 
and  TJebemiab.  Even  a  CathoHe  nntbor 
(llerbftty  EinleiL  i.)  iuna  argued  ibai  tbe 
book  of  Nebemiah,  howvrer,  could  Bcarcely 
have  come  info  its  prpsent  condition  before 
Dtfios  Codoiniuimis  (A.C.  IlUi — 830);  for, 
xii.  38»  it  is  leoorded  that  the  beads  of  tbe 
pricRta  were  'recorded  to  t}ie  reipn  of  Darius 
tbe  Persian/  whom  Josepbus,  Grot i us,  atnl  Le 
Clerc  re^^Hj-deii  as  Dtfins  Codonianuus,  with 
wbom  tile  Persian  monarcby  cndetL  The  re- 
gister found  in  1  Cbrun.  iii.  19 — ^4  lias  been 
Aoufl^t  to  allow,  tbat  th«  books  of  ihv  (  Lro- 
nicies  could  not  have  been  received  ilie  last 
hand  before  the  reign  of  Dariua  Ochna 
(A.C.  359).  Also,  the  remark  in  Esther 
ix.  l!>,  ?'>f.s  tn  show  that  tlic  festival  of  Pu- 
rim  bad  been  a  long  while  in  use,  so  that 
die  tMOidar  ct  the  fiet  must  hara  lived  con- 

•iderably after tbf  pvi'nt  whirl;  hnt\  orrnsinned 
the  institution,  aiid  which  u  placed  m  the 
time  of  Xonm  (A.C.  486—405).  Betides, 
hi  the  nature  of  tl  iiiL's,  it  appears  probable 
that  such  a  work  hh  the  collection  of  the 
•oored  books,  in  the  Mtaol  einmmstaneee  of 
tJif  .Irtish  nation,  would  require  a  lon(^(''r 
tiiue  than  the  duration  of  the  life  of  an  in- 
dtfidtul.  If  Em  and  Nehemieli  hmd  eol" 
lected  the  gfretitur  part  of  the  sarred  writings, 
thej  oould  not  be  sure  that  they  had  dis- 
ooraied  takA  pat  togedier  all  the  residue  of 
the  national  literature.  Faihng  thi>,  ifiey 
must  haTe  left  to  time  and  circaustances, 
that  whidi  Ihete  alooe  eoold  propeilj  dttm- 
mine.  Contempt nrii  '^^  cannot  close  a  canon. 
It  is  tbe  work  of  poi»t«ntj  to  see  and  recog- 
nise disl  compleiioit  to  whkh  svents  give 
occasion.  Willi  this  view  agrees  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  later  Jews, —  namely,  that  the 
canon  was  eowpleted  bj  die  high  priest 
Onias,  who  died  in  tbe  year  2!)'2  before 
Chriat ;  —  a  tradition  which  may  be  true  in 
die  sense,  tbat  OdIss  approved  and  sane- 
ti<ined  the  books  which  he  found  in  or  added 
to  the  coUectiott.  It  seems,  Uien,  that  under 
Esrs  and  Nebemiah  flie  greater  part  of  the 
sacred  writings  were  collected :  after  their 
death  the  collection  still  continued  tmder 
sndioritatiTe  snpenrision,  till,  towarda  A.O. 
800,  the  canon  ceased  to  receive  additions, 
and  ao  came  to  a  oouclusion.  The  Hellen- 
Isdo  Jews,  however,  following  otlur  principles 
than  those  wliirli  uctiiated  Kzruiind  hissuc- 
cessora,  received  and  sanctioned  as  among 
the  saered  writings,  books  termed  the  Apo- 
crypha of  tbe  Old  Testament,  which  were 
ibond  or  composed  after  the  date  jnst  men- 
tiotied,  tindl  tte  first  eentnrj  before  the  ad- 
vent  of  the  Messiah,  when  tbe  prophetic 
voice  sank  hito  final  silence,  and  the  collec- 
tion and  the  national  literature  received  no 
fhrtlier  additions. 

The  matter  which  is  of  ebief  practical  im- 
portaaes  to  the  modem  student  is  this,  that 
tbe  sacnd  books  of  ths  Jews*  whIdi  now 


ooDStitnte  what  is  termed  the  Old  Teatameui, 
were,  whenever  the  collection  was  brought 
to  a  termination,  objects  of  high  regard  aud 
special  care,  on  the  part  of  persons  whose 
knowledge  and  position  guaranteed  them 
against  deception;  and  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  and  general  faithfhlness  are  ascer- 
tauied  to  us  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  books 
to  which  they  gave  their  sanction  are  not 
without  passages  which  reflect  strongly  oa 
the  rulers  and  priests  of  Israel.    Too  mtich 
importance  has  been  attached  to  the  qtiestioa 
of  great  names  in  regard  to  the  aettJeznent 
of  the  canon,  m  well  as  to  the  question  of 
the  time  when  it  received  its  final  modifica- 
tion.   No  name,  however  great,  cotilu  justify 
a  modem  in  believing  that  which  in  itself  is 
incredible,  or  doinp  that  which  it  is  immoral 
to  do  ;  while  opiuiouv  and  practice;^  which 
approve  themsslvss  to  tiis  enlightened  mind 
and  pnriHed  eonseipnce  of  the  Christian, 
need  uo  rccuuimetidiiliou  from  any  source 
external  to  themselves.  The  histotieal  poinia 
in  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  now  cn- 
gpged  are  obieiiy  of  vuliie,  by  leading  ua  to 
see  that  presumptions  which  have  becnimised 
a^inst  the  sacred  books  of  tlie  Jews  are 
without  solid  foundation,  aud  to  admit  tiiese 
books  generally  as  genuine  coniposilioas» 
within  the  sphere  of  general  litcmtnre,  and 
specially  within  tiie  sphere  of  the  sacred 
literature  of  the  Hebrew  nation.     We  are 
thus  fiirni.s)u»d  with  reason  to  believe,  that 
these  writings  are  true,  in  the  sense  of  con- 
taining ft  description  of  realities,  a  transcript 
from  aetnal  life;  and  as  offering  much — > 
very  much  —  that  is  good  and  U!»eful  m  all 
Agm,  among  aP  classes,  and  in  wy  divsiai* 
fu  ti  -states  of  civilisation. 

What  books  were  they  which  received  the 
sanetiott  of  tlie  Jswiah  shnrch,  by  being 
adopted  as  parts  of  the  canon  '.'  On  mnny 
occa»ion8,  our  Lord  mokes  nu  utiou  of  a  coi- 
leetion  of  sacred  books,  as  being  in  his  day 
the  generally  recognised  authority  in  matters 
pertaining  to  religion  (Matt.  v.  17.  Luke  xxiv. 
44.  John  T.  89).  The  apostles  also  employ, 
on  many  occasion';,  citations  from  the  Jewish 
Scriptorea,  generally  without  roentiouiiig  the 
names  of  ths  wiiten,  in  die  knowledgs  that 
these  wrttt-ra  were  well  known  to,  and  re- 
ceived as  of  authority,  by  dioHe  whom  they 
addressed.  A  catalogue  of  these  Scriptures 
is  not  given  in  the  New  Testament,  llie 
passage  in  Luke  (xxiv.  44)  supplies  the 
means  of  ascertaining,  from  the  lips  of  Jesus 
liimself,  the  division  and  geiu  riilly  the  hooka 
which  were  in  his  time  recognised.  In  this 
passage  our  Lord  mentions  the  entire  ool- 
kction  nf  thn  sacn'd  books,  under  th«^  pre- 
valent diviiiious  ol  Ilie  Law,  the  Prophets, 
and  the  Psabns.  The  same  description  is 
made  nse  of  by  Joscplms,  in  speaking  of 
tbe  »acred  books  uf  his  nation.  Josephus 
supplies  a  oatalogne,  which,  however,  is  not 
sntiiely  ft«o  from  diflkully.  His  ataiamsnt 
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is»  (hit  Ik*  MOiecl  boofct  of  fhe  Jtwtirnfe  in 

number'  tweuly-two,  of  "wliicli  five  belong;  to 
Moses,  tliat  conuin  his  laws,  aud  the  tra- 
ditioiw  of  ih«  origin  of  ntsnkiiid  tU)  liit 
(leatli.  The  projihets  who  were  ufttr  Moses 
wrote  dowu  what  was  done  in  their  times,  in. 
ttiiteen  boohs.  Tbe  wmalning  four  bodes 
contain  hymns  to  Hod,  and  j)rcre{)ls  for 
the  conduet  of  human  iile '  (Against  Apion, 
1.  6).  Wo  suljoin  what  Josephns  says  trfflio 
view  entertained  of  lhe.se  writings:  —  *  How 
firmlj  we  haxe  given  credit  to  these  hooks 
of  our  own  nation,  is  erident  by  what  we 
do;  for,  daring  s  >  ni.my  ages  ns  have  alretidy 
passed,  no  one  hath  been  so  bold  as  either 
to  add  anf  thing  to  them,  to  take  any  thing 
fruMj  them,  or  to  make  anyrhiinge  in  thf  in; 
bnt  it  is  become  natural  to  all  Jews,  imme- 
diately thmi  Aefr  birth,  to  esteem  dioee 

books  to  contain  divine  doctrines,  und  to  per- 
sist in  them,  and,  it  occasion  be,  willuigly 
to  die  finr  them.*  This  impttrtaat  passage 
teaches  us,  that  the  first  division  of  the 
Hebrew  canon,  the  Law,  contained  tbe  five 

1  boolts  of  Moses,  or  the  Pentateaeh.  If  we 
put  together  the  hooks  v\hi(h  the  Jewish 
historian  cites  in  other  parts  of  his  writings, 
under  a  Tarfety  of  hononrable  designations, 
—  as  'sacred  writings,'  'the  writings  that 
are  laid  up  in  the  temple,'  '  the  books  of 
prophecy,'  '  boolts  of  the  Uuly  Scriptores,' 

.  *  ancient  books,'  '  hooks  of  the  Hebrews,'  — 
we  find  the  second  division  to  consist  of 
Joaboa,  Judges  and  Rnth,  the  two  books  of 
Samuel,  the  books  of  the  Kingo,  thobe  of  the 
Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Neheiniah,  Esther, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  the  Mi- 
nor Prophets— in  all  twelve.  The  I'^iJms 
made  the  third  divist<m.  To  oomplete  the 
number  twen^-two,  we  want  one  in  tlie  se- 

i  oond,  and  tliree  in  the  third,  division ;  which 
we  most  not  attempt  to  supply  arbitrarily, 
but  seek  for  in  other  writers. 

Let  ns  consult  the  Alexandrine  Jew  Philo, 
who  was  contemporaneous  witli  Jesus  Christ. 
He  has  not  inserted  a  list  of  the  Hebrew 
bool[s  in  his  writings,  —  satisfying  himself 
with  making  qnotations  from  them,  accord- 
ing as  snits  the  purpose  he  has  in  each  case 
before  bim,  partly  with,  partly  without,  men- 
tioning the  book  whence  they  are  taken. 
With  mention  of  either  the  book  or  the 
author,  he  cites  passages  out  of  tlio  five 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  tlie  books  of  Sa- 
muel, the  Kings,  E^rti,  Isaiah,  Jcrcmiuh, 
some  of  the  Minor  Prophets,  the  Psalms, 
and  the  Proverbs.  Without  nu'ntioning  the 
books,  he  quotes  Judges  aud  Job.  We  tlius 
gain  two  books,  with  whleh  to  fill  vacancies 
in  the  catnloj^ne  inaHe  up  from  Joscphus ; 
namely,  the  book  of  Job  fur  the  second,  aud 
tlao  Proverbs  for  the  third,  division.  There 
novr  fsil  us  only  two,  in  oidw  lo  asks  up 
the  two  and  twenty. 

The  wiatlng  two  we  Cmd  in  the  catalogue 
idiieh  m  apologist  of  die  ChtistiaB  doetrine 


in  the  second  eentnry,  Mettto  of  Soidis, 

drew  up  for  the  nsc  of  his  brother  and 
which  the  ecclesiastical  historian  Eusebius 
has  preserved.  Melito^s  eatalogue,  whieh 
wa-s  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  conducted 
in  Palestine,  contains  as  follows :  *  Of 
Moses  live  hook% — Oeaesis,  Ezodue,  Le- 
viticus, Kunibcrs,  Deuteronomy;  Joshua, 
Judges,  Butb,  of  Kings  four,  of  Chronicles 
two;  die  PMhns  of  Da^d;  of  Solomoii, 
Proverbs  or  Wisdom,  F.cclesiastes.  Song  of 
Songs,  Job;  of  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
the  twelve  in  one  book;  Daniel,  Esektel, 
Ezra.'  According  to  this  list,  it  is  Kcde- 
siastet  and  the  Canticles,  which,  together 
widk  the  Psalms  end  the  Piroverbs,  fonn  the 
third  division  of  Jo>ephus. 

A  very  exact  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the 
Jevrish  eanon,  which  agrees  with  tiiial  of 
Melito,  we  owe  to  the  unwearied  diligcnco 
of  Origeu;  from  which  that  of  Jerome  does 
not  differ,  excepting,  however,  Jersmisb, 
which  Origeu  K  ceived.  'J'he  Talnnul  also 
supplies  us  with  a  list  of  the  books  of  the 
Jews,  that  generally  aeeords  widi  those 
already  mentioned,  not  only  in  tlie  tliree 
leading  divisions,  but  also  in  regard  to  the 
individnal  books  composing  diem. 

The  contact  into  vliich  Judaism  came 
with  nations  speaking  the  Greek  tongue, 
especially  the  wants  of  die  Jevrs  who  were 
settled  in  Egypt,  gave  birth  to  tlie  first 
translation  that  was  made  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  —  that  called  the  Septuagint, 
from  the  seventy  or  seventy-two  persons 
alleged  to  have  been  employed  iu  making  it. 
This  version — which  also  bears  the  name 
of  Alexandrine,  from  Alexandria,  in  which 
place  it  is  said  to  have  been  written  —  is  in 
tlio  Greek  language;  and,  being  made  at 
different  times,  may  be  dated  as  having 
come  iuto  existence  between  the  years  A.C. 
yOO — 130.  The  five  books  of  Moses  appear 
to  have  been  first  trunshited,  for  the  use  of 
Jews  dwelling  in  Egypt,  who  had  allowed 
their  uaiive  tougue  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
had  grown  accustomed  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  which  they  naturally  wished  to 
possess  their  ualionid  Scriptures,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  read  and  understood  in 
the  temple  that  they  had  there  erected.  This 
trauolatiou  may  have  been  made  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrim,  whieh 
consisted  of  seventy  or  sevfuty-two  mem- 
bers ;  whence  tbe  story  that  it  was  the  work 
of  that  number  of  persons.  It  was  received 
into  the  Royal  Librar}*,  in  which  D*  nu  irins 
I'hiilereus  collected  llie  laws  of  all  nulious ; 
and  appears  to  have  been  finished  at  the 
time  wiun  Ttolrmy  Philadeljdius  reigned 
conjointly  wiih  Lis  father,  i'lolemy  La^j ns,' 
or  about  260  before  die  birth  of  Christ  By 
degrees  other  books  were  trau'^lntpd  by  dif- 
ferent iisnds,  as  appears  from  diversities 
of  style,  and  maimer  of  rendering  die  ori 
ginal 
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Th«  Septnagint  tnnslition  oontaiii«  th« 

buoks  aln-aUy  t'limnenticd,  anA,  Iicsiiles, 
•otue  writingH  which  exist  vuJy  m  Utc«kt 
and  are  ibsTthn  termed  Dentrao-etnoniral, 

or  belou);ing  to  the  second  caiion;  iu  cilier 
wordn,  apocrjrphAL  Of  the  hietorical  aud 
prophcticfl]  Irind  may  be  mentionecl  oeitein 

addition!*  to  the  book  of  Ksther;  certain  w!- 
ditiona  to  the  book  of  Darnel ;  the  book  of 
Tobit ;  Jndith ;  two  books  of  die  Maceabeee ; 

Barucli,  with  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiali.  To 
the  tlurd  division  of  Joseph  as  belong  Eccle* 
«ia»tinu  und  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  The 

degr«!e  of  re^J)0<•l  which  these  bt>oks  n»ay 
elaim  hax  beeu  a  matter  of  dispute;  tbeCa> 
Iholic  assertiug,  and  the  ProteatBUt  denying, 
that  tliey  sliould  be  consulted  as  of  autho- 
rity in  doctrine  and  practice :  bjr  the  ancieut 
F.(,nrpiian  Jews,  thoy  up)M*ar  to  have  been 
l>Iur<'d  in  the  same  rank  with  the  Scriptures 
that  exi!<ied  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  it  is  of 
more  importance  to  know,  that  tlie  Scptua- 
giut  vcrriiou  iu  ^jenerul  wiis  lu-ld  in  high 
e:<(imation  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  as  may 
be  leanied  from  tlie  fact,  that  many  of  tho 
quotations  niuilc  in  tlie  New  from  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  are  beyond  a  question 
taken,  not  from  the  oritrinal  Hebrew,  but 
fr  'iii  this  trau&latit)n  into  <i reek. 

The  history  of  the  vanoH  oj'  the  Xtw  Te$- 
tanunt  is  not  without  its  difficuluea.  On 
the  ciirly  period  of  it,  there  »  flome  darkneea, 
which  bold  assumptions  cannot  conceal,  nor 
nnuuthoriaed  conjecture  remove.  There  is, 
indeed,  for  tlioso  who  will  look  at  facts  iinthcy 
are,  light  suflicifutfor  rational  conviction;  but 
tliere  are  no  uiiuoriuls  to  justify  dugmalisni, 
or  auatain  itositions  eonct  ive«l  in  iho  spirit 
of  a  purbliutl  theolo^»y.  The  pretensiun  to 
assign  the  year  uiid  the  pl.icc  in  which  each 
writing  wait  produced,  mny  in  some  cases 
be  mffriti^fiifr'n- ;  while  it  is  a  certain  and 
fcaff  puMliulJ,  tli..l  the  New  Teataiiieut  pre- 
sents a  trustworthy  imai,'e  of  the  earliest 
Cljiistian  church,  iiiiil  liit-t  preserved  a  lite- 
rature, the  bulk  of  wliicii  owto  it^i  txialtuce 
to  the  iliet  century  of  utur  era. 

Jesus  himself  tr't';7ht  otdy  by  worl  of 
mouth.  He  coinujitud  no  ^yslem  to  wntiiig. 
He  ditl  not  employ  the  pen  lor  the  cominu- 
nirsition  nf  lus  instruction'-.  Willi  a  trnir 
churacteristic  reiiance  on  ilic  vauluy  uad 
power  of  truth,  he  Bcalt«  n  d  his  w»)rd8  broad 
cn;t  nn  tur  snil  of  the  human  soul,  an.l  Ifft 
tlie  seed  to  the  Uod  of  tlie  spiritual  htirvifst. 
In  order*  however,  to  employ  a  suiuible 
instniinentality,  Clirist  rnllf.l  inro  tln'  vitir- 
yard,  laboorerii,  who  were  in*t  indeed  tree 
firom  the  pr^udiees  of  tlie  times,  but  who, 
as  being  plnin,  unletl«red  pcu^tnit",  were 
mure  lilted  than  any  other  clas:»  of  persons 
could  well  have  been,  fur  reoeiTing  and 
triULsniitting  the  ]iiire  li  rht  <,f  l.mveii  which 
he  ahed  upon  their  minds,  i  hey,  too,  alter 
the  geoenil  maimer  of  their  agV|  aiul  inii- 
lailug       euunple  of  their  Mas ter»  at  flret 
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taught  the  gG3f>el  exelunwly  ly  wr>rd  and 
deed.  Instead  of  roinniiliiug  their  teach-* 
ioga  to  the  duU  and  on^okeniug  i-astody 
of  parchment,  they  went  forth  to  proclaim 
w  ith  glowing  lips  the  trnths,  charities,  and 
sympathieaf  of  which  Jettus  and  Providence 
had  made  them  glad  heralds  and  living 
witneases.  And  so,  by  the  foolishness  uf 
preaching,  the  fboudationa  of  the  church 
were  laid.  la  dto  nature  of  the  case,  the 
apostles  were  speakers;  and,  as  speakers* 
thejr  of  action,  not  of  litera 

ture.    They  preached,  ratlier  than  wrote : 
they  acted,  instead  of  speculating.  Their 
hearts  were  too  fall  for  tlie  flow  process  t>f 
eompoaitiou.    The  burden  tiiey  bore  waa 
too  urgent  to  admit  of  being  delayed  by  tho 
tedious  preliminaries  of  writing,  and  tlie  tnor{> 
lengthened  procei^s  of  publication.    The  ut  t 
of  printing  has  now  made  writing  the  rea- 
diest vehicle  by  which  to  address  the  world. 
In  the  days  of  the  apostles,  spoken  thought 
travelled  most  speeddy,  and  acted  un  the 
mind  witli  tlie  greatest  mouientnui.  The 
apostles  were  therefore  heral«ls,  not  uudiors. 
Writing  is  a  calm  process,  an  afterthought, 
which  ill  aceor4le<l  widi  the  inteu&e  und 
glowing  impulses  uf  the  first  *  ambassadors 
fnr  (."hris.t,"  who  had  to  prochiiiu  ineny,  and 
bescLih  men  to  be  reconciled  to  God.  It 
was,  iiKirfuver,  spirit  and  life  which  they 
had  to  (iiditse.    The  eaaence  of  Christianiqr 
consist^  in  livin<r  liolinetis,  ami  uidcut,  prnr- 
ticul,  all-eiiiiui  tu  liig  love.    These,  at»  being 
spiritual  qualities,  ctimot  be  taught:  ib^ 
are  conuuunicated :  or  rather  they  are  awa- 
kened, nurtured,  and  strengthened,  in  lite 
hearts  of  others,  by  the  glowing  diarities  of 
the  liviug  tcarlier's  p<ii.h    TTruce  pmuhiug 
is  au  t'iiaeuual  lU  Cliii^tuiUity.  Literatore 
may  aid,  but  eunnot  supersede,  pmaehing; 
l.iiernture,  even  '  in  ii-i  best  csfrtte,'  can 
t.(  vci  ri:>e  to  niurt;  ili.iu  &  secondary  liOik  in 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel.    It  is  the  mel- 
lowed voice,  the  quivering  lip,  iLe  hurninfj 
word,  the  speaking  eye,  the  whole  man, 
feeling,  thinking,  speaking,  and  aclifig, — 
entire  sijiil.  in'=ititu«t  Willi  reverence  and 
iuve,  uiAl  poured  fuiiii  f.>r  ihc  express  pur- 
pose of  awakening  kindred  sentiments  in  the 
sonl  i.f  ot!:<«r«^,- — tins  is  ihf  prcat,  specific*, 
fsscuiiid,  juid  indispenaable  aisirument  of 
Christ  for  t!ie  oonveraion  of  the  world. 

Yet  the  time  Tf^ow  jiriivcd  within  the  life- 
time of  the  tir^t  (  hrisliau  nuaaionaricn,  fur 
the  ereaiion  of  a  literature,  whose  origin  was 

so  nntiirid  n«j  to  reronnnrud  its  gennincness, 
and  enforce  its  credibility.  The  earliest 
dturdiee  were,  in  the  main,  made  up  of  two 
clns-  cs  of  prr?nn«) ;  —  convertii  from  Judaism, 
who,  though  tliey  had  become  Christiana,  re- 
tained someMlivsof  natloul  prejudiees  voA 
f*  clinp'^ ;  —  converts  fnmi  Hi  ifhetiism,  who 
had  not  l>ecu  able  to  throw  oil  euurely  their 
educational  prepoeaesaion%  and  eaier  at  onoa 
into  the  wide  and  lof^  spirit  of  tlie  gospai 
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Labour  us  Ml  apostle  might  in  tho  found iug 
•f  »  psriletthur  ehvreli,  he  floolil  not  vn  one. 
or  even  in  ncvfral  Dceasions,  n«it  up  liH 
the  tores  iuid  briug  forth  a  harvest  of  piue 
ChrUliao  grain.  BiAeolties,  too*  would 
naturally  spring  ii])  iu  the  case  of  recent 
Mmvert^  the  more  readily,  the  more  earueat 
«M  QtUt  devira  lo  know  uid  poesea*  Uie 
wh  ilf  mind  of  Christ.  Nfcessitr,  tJu  rfforn, 
a«  well  as  love*  would  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  bond  oaeefonned  betwem  in  apootle 
aiiil  a  Cliristian  community.  Wlirn  the 
herald  of  peace  had  leA  its  members,  iu  order 
to  Nek  other  epherea  of  naeflBlneas  in  the 
wide  worlil,  which  wiis  lying  in  wi<  koihn's^^, 
he  woold  still  bear  them  in  his  heart,  —  still 
oare  for  their  apiritael  welfare,  —  etill  wbh 
to  contintu!  his  instruclions*,  and  commuui* 
cate  the  spirit ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  ua- 
tnrelly  tamed  and  applied  to  him  for  light, 
coiiiist'l,  au<l  f^tiidiirue.  Hence  moved  by 
his  own  tmsolicited  good  will*  or  by  their 
written  leqaeet,  the  apoelle,  when  ebaent  in 
the  bfiily,  wouhl  endeavour  lo  be  present 
ia  spirit,  by  means  of  a  living  representative, 
<fr  ot  *  letter,  or  by  both.  The  apostolio 
('Mimi'il,  held  in  Jerusalem  to  settlo  questions 
ari:>ing  out  of  the  proposed  extension  of  tlie 
gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  had  set  en  example 
in  the  ktt'^r  which  tliey  mMressed  to  the 
Christians  at  Autioch,  and  whioh  they  sent 
by  the  hands  of  Pftal,  Bemabee,  and  others 
(Acts  XV.  22,  Kg.)'  The  letters  which  tliis 
posture  of  afiain  called  forth  from  Paul, 
Peter,  end  John,  formed  the  earliest  Chris- 
tian lilt^rftlure.  The  eur  ;<  tii  -  ■  f  which  we 
have  made  mention  were  regularly  coosti- 
tnted,  having  at  their  head  an  orerseer,  whoce 
business  it  was  to  act  in  the  n  unc  if  I'l  • 
oommuuity  of  which  he  was  the  repr«»t;uta- 
tive.  An  apostolic  epistle,  that  was  intended 
for  tho  entire  church,  was  sent  and  commu 
uicated  to  the  church  through  its  rcgul&xly 
appointed  heed.  That  did  dtere  ezirt  en 
officer,  by  which  the  letter  might  he  formnlly 
received,  diligently  soruUuized,  and  carefully 
preserred.  To  the  oiBcers,  end  to  many  oif 
tlie  nieiuhers  of  the  chr.r  li,  vnm  the  ftpostlc 
known ;  his  general  sentiments,  the  specifio 
cost  of  his  opinions,  his  modee  of  illnsira- 
ti'>n,  aiul  funns  of  hmpuaf,'*! ;  hi:^  ttctnal  po- 
sition in  each  case,  and  his  acquoiDtance 
with  the  eonditiott  of  the  ehnreh  whom  he 
addresseil.  These  facts  were  so  many  gua- 
rantees against  deception.  A  ohurch  to 
whom  a  letter  was  eddreeeed,  wwild  have  no 
difBciiUy  in  knowing  whether  it  proceeilcd 
from  its  alleged  author.  Uow  could  the  two 
Epiedee  to  dm  Corintfiiens  have  been  palmed 
off  on  lh:it  church,  had  they  not  been  pro- 
duced by  the  mind  of  Paul  ?  In  the  rapid 
end  eonstant  intereoofae,  both  of  ideas  and 
of  pi  r-  III',  t«Mvhirh  the  mi''sionary  efforts  of 
the  first  preachers  of  Christianity  gave  occa- 
wlkm,  febrieaiion  end  fanpoeton— even  had 
Ihm  been,     flieie  was  aurt^  «t  motive  for 


arts  so  buse  —  were  very  difficiiit,  if  not  abso  ■ 
lotely  impossible.  A  letter  purporting  to 
come  fruui  the  pen  nf  Pmil  woiil  I  1  kiiowij  as 
his  before  it  was  acknowledged;  fur  it  was  not 
a  loose  herd,  bat  an  organised  body  of  men 
that  regiihirly  ami  constantly  nu-t  together 
for  mutual  edification,  who  were  judges  in 
the  eaee.  On  eetisfactory  grounds,  there- 
fore, .was  soohnletii-r,  in  a  f^'iv.'n  case,  re- 
ceived,—  bnt  for  what-?  —  as  apostolic  in 
oiigin,  end  therefore  authoritative  in  doe- 
trine  and  discipline.  An  authoritative  docu- 
ment would,  however,  be  preserved  for  the 
ve>r  eame  reasooe  that  had  led  to  its  leeep. 
tioo  ;  would  be  carefully  preserved,  and  oc- 
casionally if  not  frequently  consulted.  In 
imitation  of  what  wme  enstomaiy  in  tiie 
.Tewish  v'l  I  'nguc,  a  sacred  place  would  be 
found  wliert;m  it  would  be  deposited.  Self- 
interest  and  alTeetion,  as  well  aa  usage,  led 
tJie  meuiherd  of  the  chnrch  to  lay  up  the 
document  among  its  archives,  and,  even  pro- 
bably at  an  early  period,  to  eanee  eopies  of 
it  to  be  made,  f  r  tfin  use  either  of  indivi- 
duals, or  of  otlier  Christian  societies.  And 
when  severel  letters  had  dins  eome  into 
existence,  an  interchange  of  their  literary 
treasures  took  place  among  neighbouring 
ehnrehes,  by  whJeh  die  usefulness  of  diese 
writings  <ould  he  multiplied,  and  their 
genuineness  be  more  thoroughly  and  oer- 
tainly.aseertained.  The  letters  dins  origi- 
nated, acknowledged,  and  pres-ersed,  naturally 
passed  from  father  to  son,  from  generation 
to  generation,— laid  np  in  the  aafo  enstody 
and  wardship  of  en  organised  hut  popular 
body.  In  process  of  time,  each  separate 
eommtmity  come  to  hold  several  of  diese 
letters,  and  may  naturally  have  desired  to 
possess  all  that  proceeded  from  an  apostle, 
or  bom  die  aposttes.  Thna  arose  a  eollee- 
lion  of  epistles,  which  at  fir>t  varied  in  num- 
ber, according  to  the  position  and  opportu- 
nidee  of  eaeh  partienlar  ehnreh,  but  whieh 
would  obviously,  in  pror<  ss  of  time,  rom- 
prise,  in  most  coses,  all  the  docimients  re- 
eeived  as  genuine  in  the  general  ehnrdi  of 
ChnsL 

The  process  whicn  we  have  sketched  will 
be  reeognieed  aa  a  natoral,  and  dierefoie  a 

likely  one.  Tt  w'l!  ij  .i  aj  j  .  ar  to  afford  8uf- 
ttcient  guarautees  for  the  genuineness  of  the 
doenmente.  False  letters  eonld  eoareely 
bttvc  lirrn  nr'r;ii'iv,-lf-,^Tr,l.  hnA  such  at  tlie 
first  come  into  exit>teuce.  blill  less  could 
folae  lettere  have  etood  die  test  of  dme. 
Willingly  and  knowingly,  men  do  not  jjre- 
serve  the  spurious;  and  the  earliest  rommu- 
nidee  had  every  opportunity  for  trying  tbeee 
letters,  at  well  as  for  trying  tlie  spirit.s  that 
were  abroad  in  tlie  world.  Psith  is  the  great 
conservative  influence  in  literatnre,  oa  in 
.<u)cia1  life.  Panr.s  epi were  believed  to 
be  Paul's,  else  they  would  uut  have  been  sq 
earefhlly  preserved,  ae  dieir  peipetaedon 
end  traaemissioii  to  the  pneteni  d^  hnply* 
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•ud,  M  tiios«  who  began  the  process  of 
trtnamiMioii  traw  in  tibe  hmmI  ftvountbl« 

eiiTumstnnrps  for  proving  ntul  knowing  ibr 
gruunds  of  their  belief^  their  conviciiuu  ini>) 
wdl  1m  ft  MKirM  of  tntmnoe  to  hm,  that  the 

lt  ttrr<5  have  come  down  to  u»  as  PftOl'f 

were  rt-uiiy  wniteu  by  iiiut  apusiUe. 

If;  llierefore,  we  regard  the  apostolic  letter 
addressed  to  tliu  diuroU  at  Antioch  as  the 
commencement  of  the  epiHiolary  literature, 
we  may  conaider  that,  from  and  after  tlie  date 
of  the  council  at  Jenisalcm  (nbont  A.D.  'lO 
or  &2),  the  collection  of  letters  which  we  nuw 
find  in  tihe  Mew  Teatament  bagaa  to  eonie  in- 
to existence.  Thus  was  the  commeuceiuent  of 
file  Christian  canon  made, —  and  made  under 
«imuiistaiwet  whieb  eommemd  themselvi  s 
to  the  Judgment  of  the  writer,  far  more  thati 
any  formtd  derision,  or  specific  individuiU 
aet,  on  Aie  part  of  such  saooidotal  assemblies 
as  the  third  and  fallowing  centimes  bring 
under  our  notice. 

But  fhe  paUiotttion  of  ihe  gospel  neces- 
sarily took  an  ftrgumentatire  form.  The 
evangelist  had  facts  to  establish,  and  a  proof 
to  snatain.  He  went  fortli  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  the  church  of  Christ  in  certain 
established  truths  of  fact  and  doctrine, 
which  were,  and  aliU  we,  comprised  in  the 
brief  but  pn^fmniit  proposition, '  Jesus  is  llie 
Christ,  the  baviour  of  the  world.'  The  proof 
of  this  position,  first  matle  good  by  word  of 
i:;rinth,  oral  teaching  proved  insufficient  to 
cHUbliah  in  the  world  at  large ;  yet  the  apos- 
toUo  eonunisBion  extended  to  and  oompriscd 
all  nations  on  the  earth.  Experience  showed 
the  Christian  heralds,  that  the  sphere  of 
individiial  qpaaking  trM»  of  necessity,  too 
confined  and  limited  to  admit  of  that  full 
discharge  of  duty  which  tlieir  souls  desired, 
their  Master  had  enjoined,  and  the  world 
deeply  nfcdtd.  Besides,  it  was  natural  that 
a  proof  which  had  been  repeatedly  spoken, 
abonid  at  length  be  mritten.  If  the  spcakera 
failed  to  writf  ilie  proof,  it  would  sooner  or 
latrr  be  written  by  some  of  their  hearers. 
And  when  the  udoiur  of  manhood  begw  to 
decline,  and  age  and  death  to  make  manifc?t 
approaches*  and  when  the  first  generation  of 
misflkmaiiea  wem  abonl  to  past  fhMn  dieir 
l  iVnnr  'f)  tluir  r<-ward  —  then  naturally  tlip 
pcu  wo^  tttkeu  up,  records  were  mode,  me- 
tooin  eamo  into  existence,  and  the  oontintt- 
niiri'  of  tlif  -  iif  liiiip  work  and  the  future  age 
wtru  cared  and  provided  for  by  composition 
bearing  more  or  less  of  the  eharaotor  of  our 
Gospfls,  of  which  there  v^rt-,  when  Luke 
composed  his  naemoir,  alreiuiy  several  ex- 
tent in  the  ehurch  (Luke  i.  1—4). 

This  proof  nf  cessarily  took  an  historical 
character,  it  had  to  speak  of  the  past,  the 
nmole,  the  reecni  past.  Ito  basis  lay  in  the 
system  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang. 
The  gospel,  in  one  view,  was  the  ideal  of 
Jad«iaiD»  mliaed  in  Jean*  di*  Oirtat. 
HfOM  Mme  of  tbeie  aMrooirs.— thoM»  thftt 


is,  which  looked  specially  to  iiie  Jew)i,h  mind, 
■a  the  sphore  of  their  intend^  inflnenoe,  had 

as  a  main  ohjeet  to  prove,  from  tlie  Old  Tes- 
l4imeut  rec-urds,  tlie  Messiahnhip  of  JeMts  of 
Kasareth.  In  another  view,  the  goepd,  traa* 
Bcending  the  narrow  limits  of  natiniiidiiy,  was 
a  realittaliou  of  the  absirit4.-t  ideal  of  human 
kind,  in  die  life,  deeda,  and  person  of  dio 
sanu'  prophet.  Tlio  arRtimcnt  for  thcr.stHb 
lishmeut  of  this  [m-u  while  of  a  more  gene- 
ral character,  and  whiie  it  called  to  its  aid 
more  widely  received  principles,  did  not  cease 
to  be  largely  of  an  historical  kind.  And  thus, 
whether  Jew  or  OantHo  was  contemplsied  by 
the  composer-?  of  the  memoirs  in  qin'stion, 
the  couipui>iuuu8  uatturally  became  lii&torical. 
i  hiH  they  must  have  been  fimm  the  first 
This  otir  Gospels  arr. 

The  proof  would  obnume  an  historical 
shape,  the  rafiter  because  it  would  involve  a 
detailed  account  of  llie  life  and  feachirp^-  <.f 
Jesus  Christ,  the  great  6>ubjcct  uf  the  memoir, 
and  the  rock  on  which  the  church  was  being 
built.  That  life  and  lliose  tim  hinps  wery 
beHt  set  forth  m  the  rcpruducuun  uf  tlie  vf<y 
words,  and  a  description  of  the  specific  acta, 
of  Jesus  himself,  l^ot  hnd  these  Jiving  ele- 
meutti  come  down  to  the  time  when  the  proof 
began  to  be  pat  in  writiug  ?  We  unheal* 
tatingly  nri' wer  in  the  anhmalive.  It  is  im- 
possible that  such  a  life  and  such  teachiugs 
should  not  havo  engrmven  tfiemselves,  as  with 
a  pen  of  adamant,  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of 
thu  hearts  of  those  who  were  eye-witnesnes 
of  the  migesty  of  the  Lord.  The  eidstence 
f  f  f)ic  primitive  churches,  and  the  successful 
proclamation  of  the  gospel,  which  are  un- 
doubted fkctst  imply  the  existonee  of  a  largo 
number  of  persons  duriii!'  ni  lettst  the  first 
half  of  the  lirtst  ceniiu-^,  who  were  hviug 
historians  of  what  Jesus  had  said  and  done. 
It  is  the  function  atul  llie  privilego  of  great 
minds  to  impress  Uiemselves  on  their  con- 
temporaries* Their  ideas,  theirivords,  thelv 
deeds,  their  very  mnnnpr,  tlie  pecidiarilies 
of  their  diction,  their  entire  selves,  are  en- 
shrined in  the  gratefld  and  reverential  me- 
mories of  tht  ir  sdirlnr  ■.  Thus  did  Socrulfs 
leave  an  image  of  his  doctrine  on  the  mjndH 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  Wrtting  nothing  hj 
the  pen,  he  iiiserilted  in  their  sunls  a  por* 
iroiture  of  himself,  which  these  great  men, 
hit  arholars,  reproduced,  eaeh  in  his  own 
way.  for  the;  enlighteiimcnL  ■.■•.id  dificatiou 
ot  tije  world.  There  thus  arose  mi  oral  gos- 
pel in  the  primitiTe  ehiureb.  WLut  Jesna 
spoke  and  did  wu^  recei\  il  into  the  depths 
of  the  heart  by  those  who  attended  on  his 
•teps,  and  by  Ibem  was  religiooaly  preaarved 
true  evi  Ti  ti)  the  VI IT  letter;  and  commnni- 
oated  by  wonl  of  mouth  from  parent  to  child, 
from  fHend  to  friend,  ftom  teacher  to  pnpU. 
It  is  almost  equally  certain  tljul  memomndn 
were,  ftom  the  first,  made  of  the  striking 
and  impressive  lessons  which  fidi  from  the 
gnat  TeadMK^t  tqpa.  Etwi  bdiore  die  twelve 
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or  the  fl*»vt:>nty  hrid  ret-olvctl  neoiroct  concpp- 
tioQ  of  what  Jesus  was,  he  must  have  «p- 
p««Te4  to  thorn  m  one  of  no  ovdiaary  stamp, 
BTiil  '  is  niiris  and  juirposos  inii^l  liavolidme 
lu  iheir  ai>j)reheiisious  a  character  such  as 
to  neite  the  liveliest  atteiitiont  and  to  eall 
forth  the  ino^t  profonnd  rop^ard.  How  na- 
tural even  fur  Jewish  peasants  to  note  dowa 
•t  Ie«st  oeeasionallf,  the  wondrom  things 
that  t)ie  Master  uttered!  The  xcry  stranf^o- 
ness  and  mystery  which  were  imparled  to 
hi*  tea«hing»  by  the  imeoinpreheiided  spiri* 
tn  'li: ,  (»f  liis  (Icictriiii's  would  seem  to  mii,'- 
geiit,  if  not  retjuire,  the  office  of  the  pen,  as 
•flbrdhif  die  means  of  stodyiug  these  words 
in  private,  and  learning  their  import,  if  pos- 
sible, by  meditation  and  conference,  when  the 
day's  journey  was  over,  or  when  a  cirels  id 
friends  might  be  Ibruied  in  the  retirement 
of  home. 

Both  hf  oral  transmission  and  written 

nicniorandii,  an  ample  Bnpi)ly  of  iiiiid  rialf? 
was  formed,  which  would  serve  as  trust- 
worthy somees  of  information  to  those  who 
nnd^rtook  ti)  draw  up  eitlier  memoirs  of  .Testis, 
or  to  work  these  memoirs  into  historical 
IT^xyft  of  idle  divinity  of  his  mission.  And 
as  these  in*'tni>irs  suot-t'cdcd  to  tliese  written 
notices,  and  these  written  notices  were  found 
to  supply  the  plaee  of  ^s  oral  Gospel,  wonid 
the  iiP'i  •  nulimeulal  elements  retire  iiitoi]u> 
distance,  and  in  process  of  time  pass  away, 
untO  at  length  several  Gospels,  which  cm- 
br.irt'd  in  a  By-^temutie  form  nil  that  wus 
true  and  ueedful,  came  to  he  generalij  re- 
ceived, and  were  reeogoiaed  as  not  only 
proofs  of  Messialiship  of  Jesus,  but  olso 
as  trustworthy  histories  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  new  religion  in  the  days,  and  in 
the  person,  of  the  grent  IL  ii  1  of  die  church. 
We  ahaUf  however,  misapprehend  foctn,  mis- 
conceive the  nature  of  these  Gospels,  and  so 
create  difficulties  to  ourselves,  if  we  are  led 
to  hold  that  tlieliistorical  is  their  essential  ele- 
ment. Tlie  period  at  which  onr  Gospels  were 
probably  proilnced  was  far  too  near  the  days  of 
our  T-onl  for  the  existence  of  history,  strictly 
so  called ;  and  there  were  at  work,  in  thn 
primitive  church,  inllueuces  which  would 
necessarily  postpone  the  day  when  history, 
as  such,  would  or  could  be  undertaken.  Tlie 
Gospels  are  not  histories,  but  arguments.  As 
arguments,  they  would  be  required, and  would 
come  into  existence,  before  at  least  the 
younger  men  of  the  generation  who  had 
seen  and  heard  Christ  had  quitted  the  world. 

The  Gospels  were  not  written  withcuit  a 
specific  aim.  They  were  not  intended  for 
the  church  at  large.  Ffoch  wus  designed  to 
answer  a  certain  well-defined  purpose,  which 
arose  before  the  miud  of  tlie  writi-r,firom  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  The 
specific  character  of  each  of  these  f<Mir  com- 
positions suffices  to  prove,  that  the  object  of 
their  authors  was,  in  each  case,  more  or  less 
peculiar.   We  thus  account  for  tlie  existence 


of  sevrriU  (7rsji<  !<;.    Ori^'innlly  each  Go^pf  1 
had  its  own  district  or  province.    If  Matthew 
was  designed  for  die  Palestinian,  John  had 
in  view  the  l-f  nefit  of  tlie  Western  Asiatic, 
churches.    Thus  each  portion  of  the  great 
Christiatt  eommunity  had  its  own  Gospel. 
Time  and  intercDiirse  cmitpd  one  pr»rt  of  the 
church  to  communicate  its  Gospel  to  another. 
Copies  were  made  and  Interehanged,  till  at 
length  a  '^hnrch,  which  was  favourably  cirrnra- 
stanced  for  obtaining  these  precious  docu- 
ments, firand  itsdf  in  possession  of  several, 
and,  before  nniny  niore  yeiirs  Imd  passed,  of 
idl  the  books  constituting  tlie  New  Testament. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  diat  diese  writings 
Would  not  he  diligently  and  cuRcrly  son^flu 
after;  and  Ute  same  desire  which  caused  them 
to  be  in  request,  wonld  suggest  every  preean* 
tion  in  order  to  ascertain  the  penunieness 
of  tliosc  which  were  receivecL    The  earlj 
ehnrrhes,  in  die  earnest  simplicity  of  a  flwu 
relipinu'?  life,  tlie  ititeresln  of  whieh  were 
dearer  to  them  than  all  earthly  weal,  could 
have  had  no  reason  for  aeqaiesehigln  fUbrf- 
cations  or  ini]i">-tiire,  but  nnisf  have  been 
impelled  by  a  regard  to  their  own  edification 
and  Anal  peace,  by  a  regard  to  the  realisation 
of  those  h'ipec,  th''  onttrtnitiment  of  wliieh 
had  brought  them  into  a  position  of  the  se- 
verest setf-Tennnelation  and  the  bitterest 
worldly  hostility,  to  ^enitinise  narrowly  the 
claims  of  any  writing  purporting  to  be  of 
authority  in  the  ehnreh,  and  to  leeognise 
only  such  as  bore  iiuliihitable  marks  of  tnith. 
Besides,  though  at  an  early  period  fabricatetl 
writings  were  in  existenee,  diis  enrly,  ronld 
not  in  the  natJire  of  the  case,  b.•^^  l  1.  .  n  ti  e 
first  period.   Christianity,  in  its  origin,  was 
a  great  Iket  and  a  subllms  truth.   As  sudi 
was  it  proclaimed, —  as  sueh  was  it  received, 
Tbs  offspring  of  truth  is  truth,  falsehood 
must  have  been  of  a  later  growth.   A  writing 
U  the  ntteraiiee  of  inind.    The  utterance  of 
a  genuine  state  of  mind  can  bo  no  other 
Aan  genuine.  Manyyears  must  have  elapsed 
before  the  elements  existed  whriuc  fabrica- 
tions  could  arise.  Reality  and  unreality  difler 
in  their  very  essenee,  —  they  diifer  also  in 
their  source  and  in  their  effects;  and  ilie 
first  fresh  warm  gush  of  truthful  feeling 
must  have  ebbed  Mid  grown  eool,  and  lower 
and  baser  elements  must  have  fastened  them- 
selves on  the  outward  form  of  the  church, 
ere  imitation  and  falsehood  eoidd  have  com* 
raenced.    The  parnsiti'^  plant  does  not  fix 
itself  on  the  tree,  till  the  tree  has  arisen  above 
the  soil,  and  put  fordi  branches  and  leaves 
of  its  own. 

The  historical  connection  of  the  primitive 
Christians  with  the  Jewish  ehnreh  would 
give  the  additional  force  of  enstorii  and  usage 
to  those  natural  influences  which  prompted 
them  to  consign  their  doctrines  to  vrritfng, 
and  to  collect  into  one  body  the  several 
Scriptures  which  were  thus  caUed  forth.  A 
canon  ah-eady  existed  hi  that  ahnrch,  with 
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wliirh  (be  first  disciples  of  Christ  were  fomi- 
liiir,  aud  to  the  contents  of  which  they  were 
wont  to  make  a  constant  appeal  in  defence  and 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  books  which 
formed  this  canon  were  read  aloud  nnder 
•aitabte  arrangements  in  the  iynagogue, — a 
practice  which  would  pass,  as  a  matter  of 
coarse,  into  the  new  church,  and  so  afford 
not  only  an  impulse  to  the  collecting  of 
authoritative  writings,  but  a  pretty  sure  means 
of  preventing  the  intrusion  of  any  whose 
claims  were  tmfounded  or  dubious.  The 
essentially  popular  character  of  the  earliest 
Christian  church -constitution  was  a  guaran> 
lee  i^ainst  literary  or  doctrinal  corruption. 
The  question  could  not  fail  to  arise, — What 
book  or  books  shall  be  read  in  the  regular 
cl lurch  meetings  ?  The  records  ot  the  New 
Testament  show,  that  it  was  not  an  aoquies- 
rent  or  implicitly  deferential  spirit  by  which 
the  members  of  these  oommouities  were  ac* 
tuat«d.  Christianity  grew  in  freedom  by  the 
force  of  inquiry,  and  by  tlie  native  vigour  of 
truth.  Hence  an  active,  hcalthftil  tune  of  mind 
predomiuated.  The  free  inquiry  and  con- 
stant discusHion  which  were  cherished  and 
employed  against  Heathen isra,  could  not 
vanish  when  the  special  interests  of  the  gos- 
pel itself  were  under  consideration ;  and  a 
mind  which  had  grown  used  to  assail  and 
explode  Heathen  corruptions  waa  little  likely 
to  be  tender  or  patient  towards  error  or  false- 
Itood  iu  ilH  own  native  church. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  the  reception  of 
these  new  Christian  iicriptures  must  have 
been  tardy.  Persons  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  give  their  homage  to  books  whicJi 
ran  back  many  hundred  years  to  the  origin 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  could  not  easily  re- 
ceive new  writings  which  went  to  mndifS',  if 
not  to  annihilate,  the  authority  of  these  veue- 
tM»  docomenta.  The  consem^ve  feelings 
of  oar  nature  would  occasion  hesitation  nnd 
delay,  if  not  excite  donbts,  and  thiti  lije 
nther  becsaM  lih«  ipirit  of  party  had  flrom 
the  first  been  aroused  in  the  church :  nome 
saying,  *  I  am  of  Puul;'  and  others, '  i  am  uf 
Apollos.'  The  consequent  debate  and  oon- 
iention  would  keep  inquiry  alive,  and  prr- 
Tent  imposition.  And  if  Uierc  were  among 
the  Jewish  converts  any  wlio  }iad  broken  with 
Ihe  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  if 
eonverts  firom  Heathenism  bad  been  taught 
by  its  oormptions  to  give  up  their  faith  in 
booka,  the  state  of  mind  which  these  re- 
nnnciadons  imply,  and  which  we  know  was 
widely  prevalent,  would  render  its  possessor 
greatly  indisposed  to  come  again  under  the 
joke  of  an  ill-authenticated  verbal  authority. 

There  were,  however,  writings  whose  aim 
was  of  a  general  nature.  The  Epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  John,  and  Judc,  which  bear 
the  name  of  general  or  catholic,  are  addressed 
to  a  Tery  wide  circle  of  readers.  Thie  des- 
Uniition  moat  bare  oooasioued  themnltipli- 
nation  of  «opi«%  M  «dl  ai  dM  diaaaminatioA 


of  Christian  Scriptures.  The  constant  tra- 
velling of  the  first  preachers  would  £scilit«te 
the  transmisaiMi  and  interchanga  of  faltHii 
and  Gospels,  as  well  as  afford  sore  means 
of  securing  the  churches  firom  fhind.  Kven 
if  the  transcription  and  inteicbaugeof  roptei^ 
aud  so  the  formation  of  a  canon,  had  not  na- 
turally arisen,  these  encyclical  Letters  must 
have  given  ocoision  to  the  multiplication  and 
collection  of  Cliristian  Scriptures.  And  in 
whatever  church  a  single  genuine  Epistle  or 
(joftpcl  was  found,  in  tliat  community,  how 
remote  soever  it  might  be  from  other  socie- 
ties, there  existed  a  test  by  which  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious.  Eveiy  f^sh  writing  received  into 
the  eliorch  collection  became  an  additional 
criterion ;  and  thus,  in  coarse  of  time,  a  suio 
means  existed  iu  hundreds  of  separ^e  in- 
dependent yet  connected  commanities,  for 
ascertaining  what  writings  were,  and  what 
were  not,  ai  anthotiij  in  Uiinga  pertaining  to 
Christ 

The  process,  however,  by  wludk  a  colloe- 
tion  of  books  came  into  existence,  was  of 
slow  operation.  There  is  no  satisfactory 
truce  that  any  apostle  or  other  anthofli^  took 
up  the  task.  Such  a  proceeding  was  not  in 
accordance  with  that  spontaneous  growth  of 
Christian  writings,  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  which  affords  the  best  warrant  of  truth 
and  reality.  The  predominance,  too,  of  orai 
instruction  during  the  first  ages  of  the  church, 
postponed  both  the  formation  and  tlie  col- 
lection of  written  documents.  There  waa 
less  need  for  books  of  any  kind  while  tha 
apostles  or  their  successors  lived ;  and  the 
example  of  Jesus  himself,  iu  touching  by 
word  of  month,  long  remained  in  forop.  And 
when  writings  began  to  ni&ke  their  appear- 
ance, doctrinal  tradition  van  the  criterion  by 
which  they  trata  Med;  whereas,  at  a  later 
period,  books  were  used  to  prove  tlie  doctrine. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  existence 
of  any  recognised  collection  of  Cbriadaii 
writings  within  the  first  ccntnry  was  impoa- 
Bible;  and  did  we  Und  such  a  collection  to 
hum  baen  current,  we  should  have  difficulty 
to  account  for  the  fact  The  absence  of  a 
very  early  canon  correspouds  with  die  con- 
dition of  the  church,  and  ia  wiiat  «a  aboold 
antiH'edently  expect 

Hy  decrees,  however,  circumstances  arose 
which  called  for  a  laeognised  collection. 
False  Gno!itic  opinions  Bs«*niled  the  church 
from  withm  and  without  Apocryphal  writ- 
ings began  to  appear.  The  question  waa 
forced  on  the  church  —  What  h  genuine, 
what  is  true  ?  Henc^  arose  the  necessity  of 
a  test  Tradition  eaaily  nndergoea  roirmp> 
tion.  One  tradition  may  be  arrayed  Against 
another.  A  written  word  remains  unchunged, 
and  offers  a  distinct  and  clear  eriterion.  Still 
it  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  aud  as  the  vivid- 
ness of  the  primitive  Bj;e  grew  duu  in  tlie 
diatanaa  of  mora  lhan  ana  ganacatiQ^  that 
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Sertptares  mre  tasted,  acknowledged,  and 
put  together  as  on  authoritative  guide.  The 
qpread  of  the  gospel  abroad  in  the  world 
was  the  first  great  duty  which  oecnpied  all 
minds,  and  interested  aU  hearts.  The  in* 
temal  constitution  of  the  church,  though  not 
neglected  from  its  earliest  days,  reoeivad  full 
attention,  only  when  the  flow  of  missionary 
effort  beginning  to  subKide,  loft  time  and 
energy  for  questions  regarLling  the  Htflratan 
to  which  the  great  movement  had  ^Iveti  birth. 
After  a  severe  and  long  ooiUlioi  with  th« 
wortd  fbr  victory,  then  came  «  panae,  when 
the  chtirch  calmly  reviewt-d  what  Lad  been 
MbieTedt  and  survejad  and  tried  its  arma 
ftnd  resources  for  new  eonqnests.  Than  in 
foil  strength  arose  the  conviction,  thnt  the 
•ilent  ministiy  of  recognised  books  was  re- 
qnired  as  an  mdSimtf  to  the  diligent  and 
faithful  preaching  of  the  word. 

The  beginning  of  the  second  centuxy, 
therefore,  we  iritcmld  expeet  to  offer  traees  of 
a  collection  of  Christian  writings.    Accor ! 
ingljt  we  meet  with  one  whose  existence  bears 
date,  eir.  k.'D.  140.  The  first  eanon  la  that 
of  one  vvli'i  lias  been  tcnnr  l  alieretic.  Mar- 
cioBt  a  (inostic  teacher  of  biuope  and  Fontns, 
fbonder  of  Ae  taet  of  Marekmitee,  was  in 
pos**cflsion  of  a  coUecti  mi  which  he  brouglit 
to  Kome,  and  which  consisted  of  one  Qospel 
Md  ten  Faolhie  Epbtlea.   The  Ck»pel  he  it 
said  to  have  ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Christ 
himself  Paul  sof  plying  the  events  connected 
widt  M»  deafli.  It  appears,  in  reality,  to 
have  borne  a  rcserablimcc  to  tlie  Gospel  of 
Mark.   His  ten  Epistles  were  to  the  Oala- 
tlont,  two  to  ^e  Corlndilaiia,  to  the  Bomana, 
two  to  the  Thc9saloniaus,to  the  I>aodiceans, 
to  the  Colossians,  to  Philemon,  to  the  Philip* 
plans. 

This  canon  is  not  of  so  ranch  consequence 
in  itself,  as  in  showing  us  beyond  a  doubt, 
tiiat  die  tmdeneies  of  whieh  we  have  spoken 
towards  the  collecting  of  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  in  active  operation  at  an  early 
period.  We  are  not  u  liberty  to  suppose, 
that  Marcion  held  his  for  a  complete  collec- 
tion. And  even  if  he  was  of  that  opinion, 
it  does  not  ensne  Aat  there  were  not  other 
books  bearing  the  stomp  of  apostolic  au- 
thority, which  was  considered  the  proper 
ei^  of  admissihfli^  to  the  canon,  —  a  sign 
til-  vulidity  of  which  is  indisputable.  At 
any  rate,  a  eolleotton  of  sacred  Chnstian 
books  Is  known  to  hare  been  in  existence 
before  the  niiiMlr  i>f  ibe  second  century, 
which  did  not  materially  differ  from  writings 
fisnttd  in  onr  present  canon.  The  existence 
of  this  collection,  bowevcr,  uiul  the  fiu  f  that 
other  so-called  heretics  of  the  second  ccu- 
tnry  employed  apostolio  writings  for  their 
own  sjit  rial  purpose,  prove  that  already  a 
eonsiderable  body  of  Christian  literature  was 
extant,  to  wfaieh  the  appeal  in  matters  of 
<l  u  trine  wa^  admitted  V>  ]]<■  ;  \Nhile  the  state 
of  things  which  is  thus  brought  under  our 


eye  makes  it  certain,  that  as  yet  no  church 
authitriLy  had  iiudertakeu  to  make  and  settle 
a  canon.  But,  about  the  middle  of  the 
seeond  eentur}*,  a  sort  of  tacitly  recognised 
canon  hod  grown  up,  which  seems  to  have 
ened  on  the  aide  of  excess  rather  than  of  de« 
feet,  and  wfaieh  needed  a  bold  and  firm  pnm> 
ing  hand  ;  but  to  writings  connected  with 
which,  reference  and  appeal  were  more  and 
mors  eonstantly  made,  as  the  internal  con* 
Aids  of  tlie  ciiurch  grew  more  numerons 
and  more  severe.  An  invariablfl  and  uni- 
iwsally  reeeived  eolleetion  vtas  not  yet 
found ;  but  certain  writings  were  generally 
prevalent  in  the  church,  —  were  read  in  the 
pnblie  assemblies,*— were  used  in  private, 
—  were  cited  in  discussion.  This  reference, 
however,  to  Christian  literature  is  found  to 
a  less  degree  Ulan  at  first  sight  might  seem 
likely,  because  the  early  cliurch'Wrilers  were 
wont  to  make  their  appeal  more  to  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which,  as  an  saeient,  recog- 
nised, and  inspired  volume,  they  found  more 
authority,  and  gained  for  their  aentimeuta 
moM  we^i^  than  eonid  aoetne  Uram  leceiM 
uneoUeoted  and  partly  nnaeknowledged  writ- 
ings. 

Of  Ihoae  wfiose  tettfanony  to  flie  early 

existence  of  a  body  of  Christian  literature  is 
important,  Justin  Mar^r  (bom  69,  died  eir, 
165,  A.I>.)  stands  at  tte  head.   In  his  yet 
extant  writings,  Justin,  who  came  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy  into  the  choroh  of 
Christ,  eitat  largely  from  the  erangdioat 
history  no  less  the  words  than  the  deeds  of 
our  lord.  If  we  compare  hia  oitationB  widi 
what  we  find  In  Ihe  Ooepels  whioh  sie  now 
ciurrent,  we  find,  I.  Many  correspond  even 
to  the  word ;  II.  Others  correspond  iu  the 
facts,  but  vary  in  word,  in  additions,  or  in 
omissions;    III.  Otliers  give  the  ihou^dit 
generally;   IV.  Others  put  together  the 
snbstanee  of  sereral  passages  and  diflbrent 
s]i  I'l  lics.    We  have  space  only  for  an  in- 
stance or  two.    Of  identical  citations  take 
the  following :  —  ■  Every  tree  that  bringefh 
not  forth  good  fruit,  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire'  (MotU  vii.  lU.  Justin,  Apol.  ii.). 
Of  those  wUoh  have  a  general  resemblance, 
this  may  l>e  a  specimen :  —  •  Take  no  thought 
what  ye  shall  eat,  or  what  je  shall  put  on : 
are  ye  not  better  iSxm  Urn  fowls  of  tfie  air 
and  the  wild  beasts?  —  and  yet  H.  i1  fr -  litli 
them.    Do  not,  then,  take  thought  what  ye 
ahall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  put  on ;  for  yoor 
heavenly  Father  knowcth  that  ye  have  need 
of  these  things:  but  seek  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  all  Aeee  things  shall  be  added 
unto  you  ;  for  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
also  is.  the  mind  of  man'  (Jtist.  Apol.  ii.). 
There  is  no  mistaking  this.  It  is  obvionaiy 
a  part  of  our  present  Kew  Testament;  and, 
when  this  last  is  known  to  be  one  of  the 
least  exact  of  the  eonespondeneiee,  the 
render  will  entertain  an  ossurei^  cnnvirrinn, 
(hat  a  Chrintian  literature  was  iu  existence 
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before  Juittin's  dujr,  uiiico  Hulbnnij  is  of 
slow  growth,  and  Justin,  in  the  middle 
of  the  »eeond  century,  cites  these  piissagt's 
u  affording  moral  gniilunce.  As  sources  of 
the  speeches  and  facts  which  he  brings  for- 
wardf  Justin  mentions  writings  which  the 
^poatles  and  their  associates  left  beliinil 
tb«my  —  dcaignatiug  them  by  the  title, 

*  The  Hemoin  which  are  termed  Gospels 
(Apol.  ii  ).    These  memoirs,  he  snys,  were 
written  '  by  the  apostles,  and  those  who  fal« 
lowed  them.*   Sometimes  he  speak*  of  one 
Gospel ;  hot  fenerally  lie  uses  the  term, 

*  the  GospeV  to  to  indicate  the  coUeotiou 
of  the  evaugeliatt.  Were  these  our  Ooepels  ? 
Passages  may  be  found  in  his  writings, 
which  differ  from  corresponding  passages 
in  the  Four  Oos{»el8  of  the  modem  Teet«> 
ment;  but,  as  Juatin  obviously  quoted  very 
often  by  memory,  such  deviatiaQS  make  no* 
tiling  against  his  having  the  Mune  Ooapele 
M  we.  The  names  that  he  gives  to  his 
authorities  are  an  appropriate  description 
of  our  Gospels.  He  expressly  names  dieee 
autliorities,  '  Gospels: '  he  names  them  iilso 

*  Memorabilia,'  or  'Memoirs;'  in  allusion 
probably  to  the  title  that  Xenophon  gave  to 
his  interesting  accoimt  of  Socrates,  which, 
like  the  Gospels,  is  rather  an  argument  than 
a  history;  and,  as  an  argument,  conttdiia 
the  memorable  sayings  and  deeds  of  the 
Athenian  philosopher,  by  which  was  proved 
the  injustice  of  the  accusations  levelled 
•gainst  him.    Such  a  name,  with  such  an 
import,  is  probably  the  best  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Gospels,  and  so  coniimis  the 
helief  that  ve  still  have  in  substance 
tlie  same  evangelists  m  those  which  were 
in  Jusliu's  bunds.    And  we  find,  by  compa- 
tiMon,  that  he  quoted  all  four  of  our  Gos- 
p*"!?,  —  only  MHrk  and  Jolm  less  frequently 
than  Matthew  and  Luke.    Tbese  books,  too, 
it  nppean  from  hia  testimon y.  were  reatl  in 
the  public  Rssemblies  of  tlie  church.   On  the 
whole,  then,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doolit,  that  Justin's  Gospels  and  our  own 
are  the  same.    And  when  nil  ihe^e  fticts  rt** 
put  together,  they  will  be  felt  to  he  of  great 
weight  in  reganl  to  the  historical  truth  of 
the  Christian  religion.    Books  wbieb  in  tlio 
year  (,cir.)  100  were  in  pc^n^ral  ut»e  in 
the  Christiaik  ohOMh,  as  a  credible  and  au- 
thoritative account  of  things  done  and  to  be 
believed,  must  have  been  in  exiHtcoce  for  a 
long  period  periously,  —  must  have  had 
f""'d  <ranrnnteee  of  their  credibility, —  and 
could  scarcely  fail  to  be  what  ibey  were 
aeeotmted,  namely,  apostolic  writing*,  and, 
as  such,  tho  tpstimnny  of  eye-witnesses  or 
their  scholars  to  the  great  facts  and  doc- 
trines to  wliieli  Jeras  Cbiist  had  giten 
birtli. 

Justin  Martyr  present*  ns  with  an  inBtance 
of  a  feeling  which  was  general  in  the  early 

fliiireh,  namely,  n  preferen ro  of  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testuincnt  to  the  new  Chri.'-tian 


literature,  when  doctrines  had  to  be  esta 
bli!«hed.    Tho  evangelists  might  give  liisto 
rical  testimony;  but  Justin  docs  not  liml  in 
them  tliat  inspiration  which  was  considered 
indispensable    for   authority  in  doctrine. 
8ttch  in.Hpiration  was  recognised   in  the 
prophetieal  writings  of  tin'  old  Testament 
In  time,  however,  the  Apostolic  Scriiitnres 
cnme  to  btand  on  the  same  line  widi  the 
Prxijihets,  a  result  of  the  growing  attach- 
ment to  Christian  literature,  which  assmued 
a  decided  character  about  the  temtinaiiou  of 
the  '-t'l'Hiid  century,  and  much  condueod  to 
the  formation  of  Uie  New  Testnnient  canon. 
So  soon  as  the  conviction  became  general, 
that  these  writini^s  were  of  dinne  tnthority 
in  doctrine  and  duty,  a  new  and  sacred  inter 
rest  was  created  on  tlieir  behalf,  which  would 
prompt  ceaseless   industry   in  prucuring, 
great  care  in  preser>-ing,  unwearied  diligence 
in  moltiplying,  and  scrupulous  attention  in 
scrutinising  and  testing  them.    Hence  a 
cauon  would  necessarily  come  into  being. 
The  optTuting  causes  were  general,  and 
general  also  would  the  alleged  effects  be; 
but  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria,  and  Western 
Africa,  first  offer  themselves  in  history  as 
possessing  a  recogniwd  eoQection  of  Chris* 
tian  books.    The  canon  which  prevailed 
over  this  wide  extent  of  country  at  the  end 
of  the  second  centmy,  and  to  be  found  in. 
the  writings  of  the  eminent  men,  Trena'us, 
Tertullian,  and  Clemens  Alexiindrinus,  con- 
tained the  Four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  thirteen  Tlpistles  of  Paul,  one 
Letter  of  Peter,  aud  one  of  John.  How 
long  belbre  this  period  an  acknowledged 
canon  prevailed,  we  hnre  not  means  to  deter- 
mine ;  but  the  reference  to  these  books  as 
cf  Mtifatofity  gives  reason  to  think,  that  tho 
canon  was  not  then  of  recent  origin.  Cer- 
tainly, whether  the  canou  as  a  collection 
had  existed  long  before  the  terminatioa  of 
the  second  centnrv,  thrrc  cnn  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  tlnu  ihe  liuoks  of  which  it  was 
eomposed  had  been  for  numy  yeanloMnniy 
studied,  rcvf-rcd,  and  cited,  in  nnmerous 
aitd  di.Hiaul  parts  of  the  Chnblian  world. 
This  Iket  becomes  more  interesting  and 
more  important,  when  it  is  known  that  the 
recognition  of  these  books  and  of  this  canon 
was  owing  to  no  interposlUon  of  sedesias* 
ticol  nntbority,  bnt  grew  up  spontaneously 
in  tlie  general  soil  of  the  Christian  chiurch, 
—  was  not  the  result  of  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  but  the  free  act  of  ibc  Chri';*;;in 
mind,  intent  ouly  on  knowing,  scnuig,  and 
obeyfaig  tmth. 

The  general  collection  —  divided  into  two 
parts,  tlie  Go^pel  and  the  Epistle  —  received 
the  name  of  New  Covenant  or  Testiiment, 
and  so  fortned  a  more  definite  whole,  beiuj 
thus  in  n  mcasiiro  preserved  from  improper 
additions  or  diminutions.  At  the  same  time, 
n  collection  of  manuscripts,  still  marked 
and  deiined  by  no  imiversally  acknowledged 
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Authority,  wail  liable  to  alkeratioas.  tn  the 
naton  of  tl»e  case,  the  alteratiuiis  were 
likely  to  be  iu  the  way  rather  of  aildilioa 
than  dinlmiition,  because  it  WM  by  no 
meaus  probable,  that  a  first  canon,  wherever 
begun  or  made,  would  contain  all  the  books 
which  were,  or  claimed  to  be,  of  apoetolio 
origin.  The  earliest  addition  to  what  we 
may  term  tbe  original  eolleetion*  jost  men- 
tioned, appears  to  have  taken  plaee  in 
Syria.  At  least  the  ancient  Syriao  version 
made  for  the  Syrian  church,  in  the  third 
centnry,  is  found  to  contain  the  Letter  to 
tlie  Hebrews,  and  the  Letter  which  bears 
the  name  of  James.  The  respect  io  wbieU 
this  translation  was  held  gives  to  di*  writ- 
ings of  whioh  it  ooniisti  ft  higfa  dogiM  of 
author  ity. 

At  length  the  season  of  criticism  began 
to  appear.  The  ground  passed  over  was  to 
be  emrc rally  surveyed.  The  tacit  detenuiua* 
tions  of  the  chareh  at  large  wero  to  be 

scrutinised,  and,  if  found  good,  approved. 
Origen  (bom  at  Alexandria,  AJ),  Ibd),  in 
tlie  commencement  of  the  {bird  tuitarjt 
is  the  first  who  applied  himself  to  a  sys- 
tematic investigation  of  the  canon.  Ua 
appears  to  have  distinguished  three  elasMt 
of  books :  I.  The  genuine,  —  those  whose 
apostolical  origin  were  to  him  satisfacto- 
rily proved;  II.  Spurious,  —  that  is,  clearly 
not  apostolical,  yet  by  no  means  to  be  ac- 
counted worthless;  HI.  A  middJa  ^9M, 
consisting  of  writings  whieh  either  WH9  not 
ftnasallj  noeived,  or  respecting  which  hia 
own  mind  came  to  no  tiuaj  decision. 

As  Origeu's  is  the  first  unquestioned  list  of 
the  booka  of  the  New  Testament,  we  trans- 
late his  words  literally  as  they  are  given  by  tha 
ecclesiastical  historian  Kusebins  (tL  25):—- 
*  In  the  first  book  of  his  Exposition  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  M<ittliew,  he  (Origen) 
bears  witness  that  be  knew  only  four  Oos* 
pals*  thna  kMping  to  Ibe  iNHslesiostical  canon. 
He  8peak<*  in  this  manner: — As  I  bavo 
learned  from  tradition  respecting  tlie  Fonr 
Ootpals,  which  alone  are  uncontested  in  the 
entire  churfli  of  God,  under  tlie  whole  heaven : 
—  First,  ihtti  which  was  written  by  Matthew, 
fonnerly  a  publican,  but  afterword  on  apos- 
tle of  Jesus  Christ,  was  put  fortli  for  the 
converts  from  Judaism,  being  drawn  up  io 
Habrew;  second,  that  according  to  Mark, 
who  made  it  as  Peier  gave  directions ;  whom, 
iu  tile  cttihulii-  Kpiiities,  ho,  on  this  arcuuut, 
acknowledged  as  Iiia  sou,  eaying,  "  The  elect 
(rhnrrh  ?)  in  IJabyloU  salutes  you,  as  does 
Miu-k  my  sou  ;  "  the  third  Gospel  acconiing 
to  Luke,  which  is  recommended  by  Paul, 
made  for  converts  from  the  Gentiles  ;  finally, 
that  recording  to  John.  Also,  in  the  hftli  ot 
lus  Expositions  oii  John,  the  same  person 
(Origen)  saya  iliese  things  respecting  the 
Letters  of  the  apostles: —  Paul,  who  was  ren- 
derad  ft  meat  tarrant  of  the  New  Testament, 
Dotflf  Uw  iPQfd,  but  Uie  tpiiit,— wbo  oar- 


rieil  dia  goapel  from  Jenualem  and  tho  snr- 
rounding  countries,  as  far  as  lUyrienm, — did 
not  write  to  all  the  churches  which  he  tangfat ; 
but  to  diooa  to  which  he  wrote,  he  sent  a  few 
lines :  but  Peter,  on  whom  is  built  the  church 
of  Cbriat,  against  which  the  gates  of  bell 
•ban  not  prevail,  has  left  one  recognised 
Epistle;  it  may  be  a  second  also,  for  it  is  a 
matter  in  dispute.  What  must  we  say  re> 
speetinghiiawholay  on  the  bosom  of  Jesosy 
nanu  ly  Johu  ;  who  has  left  one  (hmpeUeon- 
fassing  that  he  could  have  made  so  many  as 
not  avan  tha  world  wts  able  to  receive  ?  and 
he  wrote  tlie  Apocalypse,  being  commanded 
to  pass  in  silence,  and  not  to  write,  the  voices 
of  Sevan  thnndaia.  He  also  left  an  Epistle  of 
a  few  lines  ;  it  may  be  a  second  and  a  third 
Epistle ;  but  all  do  not  allow  these  (two)  to 
be  genuine,  but  both  do  not  contain  abon- 
dred  lines.  Moreover,  respecting  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  hia  discourses  on  it,  ha 
(Origen)  thus  delivers bhnsalf:  —  The  style 
of  tlie  Kpistle  inscribed  to  tlie  Hebrews  baa 
not  the  paottliariUes  of  the  apostle,  who  con- 
fosses  mat  ha  was  rude  in  speech ;  but  the 
Epistle  in  its  diction  is  more  Greek,  which 
anj  judge  would  allow.  On  the  other  bsod, 
tiie  thoughts  of  the  Epistle  are  admirable, 
and  not  inferior  to  the  acknowledged  apob- 
tolio  wriUngs :  this  any  one  will  admit,  that 
gives  attanuoo  to  the  spoatolic  reading.  lam 
disposed  to  assert,  that  the  thoughts  are  diosa 
of  the  apostle ;  but  the  phraseology  and  the 
eomposition  are  those  of  a  person  narrating 
the  apostoUc  words,  and  expounding  what 
had  been  said  by  his  teacher.  If  any  church 
has  this  Epistle  as  befaig  of  Paul,  let  it  be 
congratulated  on  tlie  fact ;  for  not  iu  vain 
have  the  ancients  handed  it  down  as  Paul's. 
But  who  wrote  the  Epistle,  is  in  truth  known 
to  God  only:  the  history,  however,  which 
has  cone  to  lu,  states  that  by  some  it  is 
aseribed  to  Clemens,  who  became  bishop  of 
the  Romans;  by  others,  to  LnkOi  UllO  moto 
the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.' 

Tlib  passage  esublishes  several  important 
facts,  and  that  with  the  more  force,  because 
it  establishes  them  indirectly :  —  I.  At> 
tentton  had  ibr  a  long  period  been  given  to 
the  question  of  what  were,  and  what  were 
not,  apostolic  writings ;  II.  There  existed  on 
the  subject  a  traditionid  history,  whose  aid 
was  called  in  to  decide  disputed  points ;  HI. 
Christians  did  not  receive  as  sacred,  books 
that  were  destitute  of  authority ;  IV.  A  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  books  whose 
title  was  acknowledged  to  be  good,  and  those 
of  whose  genuineness  and  apostolicity,  doubts 
were  entertained ;  V.  A  certain  collection  or 
number  of  writings  was  commonly  received; 
and,  VI.  This  collection,  though  it  may  not 
have  been  a  complete  canon,  contained  tha 
Four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles  of  Paul,  one 
of  Peter,  one  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

In  general,  however,  the  existing  ooUeeliflil 
underwent,  during  the  third  oentorjrso  ma- 
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t«rial  change.  Meanwhile  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrawa  gnuhiilly  oferenne  die  dittenldee 

wliicJi,  in  tlie  Kasteru  clmrrh.  Lad  liiudered 
its  general  reception;  aud  the  contested  Kpis- 
ties  of  June«,PMert  Jade,  and  John,  appear 
to  have  been  constantly  more  and  more  spread 
abroad,  although  the  most  distinguiiihed  Fa* 
tilers  of  flie  ehnrcli  mad^  only  little  use  of 
thi  in.  AgniiK"T  f'if  AjMMialypiie  there  pn  v^ul  (1 
a  very  unfnvuurttltle  opiniODt  which  i»  the 
more  rarprising,  since  diis  book  had  at  an 
earlier  periixl  ohtiuiu-il  grcut  ncoeptuncc.  In 
the  Wi'st,  however,  it  etyoyed  the  favour  of 
the  mnjority,  whilst  the  Epiade  to  tibe  Ho> 
brews  wu-H  htill  ppiirrnlly  disowned.  These 
diven»ities  are  not  witliout  importance,  as 
tbey  go  far  to  prove  that  no  Uiiid  and  lai'- 
j)licit  faith  prevailed  in  fbnuation  of  tlw 
New  Testament  canon. 

Tin  fkr  down  hi  the  fourth  emttirjr.lhiiifi 
remained  in  tliis  rnTulitinn.  To  tio  fnrmal 
authority  could  the  church  hisutnuu  Euse- 
bina  of  CAaarea  (died  840)  appeal,  hi  order 
to  determine  wh tit  hooks  bore  the  apostolic 
•Qpcrscriptiuu,  though,  in  general,  he  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  Origwii.  Bis  writings 
on  llie  snhjrct,  wliile  not  free  from  difTiculry, 
bene  satisfHctoril;  to  show  Uiat  Uie  subject 
neelvcd  careftil  altentlon,  and  give  us  rea- 
son to  think  thru  a  spurious  book  ronld 
scarcely  have  bvcu  impuscd  on  the  ChrittUun 
world.  With  some  Tuiation  of  phraseology 
iu  different  ptirts  of  his  works,  he  divides  the 
ScriptarcH  into  these  classes  :  — 1.  Generally 
received  books;  II.  Contested  books;  III. 
Spurt  MIS  or  heretical  hookn. 

Ht:auwiiUe,  the  church  and  its  prominent 
repieseatativeB  came  more  aad  mora  to  Uie 
convtrtion,  that  they  could  not  too  carefully 
diatinguish  from  all  others  the  hooks  to 
which  tliey  aserlbed  so  mnefa  dogmatical 
vithir    This  growing  conviction  occasioned 
a  n'^w  dcouiuiuiition  for  the  different  kinds  of 
books,  and  so  caused  ft  freah  step  to  be  taken 
in  the  history  of  the  canon,  which  was  com- 
pleted before  the  middle  of  the  fourth  ceu- 
tmy ;  and  brou^t  to  pass  a  separation  of  a 
elass  uf  writings  to  which  an  inferior  worth 
was  ascribed,  and  which  held  a  middle  posi- 
tion between  those  wl)  ieh  were  hdd  of  radio* 
rityin  doctritie.and  those  which  were  express- 
ly rejected.  Thus  tlie  praciict:  grew  general,  of 
denomisattngtbose  books  which  were  esteem- 
ed tlie  purest  .lonrre  of  Chri  tian  knowledge, 
ranoniral,  th&t  ib,  generully  received,  and  af- 
fording a  doctrinal  guide,  as  being  in^ired 
and  of  iipostidic  origin-  But  as  the  custom  of 
reading  Scriptures  iu  the  churches  was  older 
than  tibeso  ozact  distinctions  of  canonical 
and  non-caiioTiirrti  hr^nkf,  fsrd  the  original 
choice  of  books  lo  be  read  diii  not  depend 
on  sndi  distinctions,  so  the  introduction  of 
them  threatened  to  rob  the  church  of  a  means 
of  cditicaiioa  which  use  hud  rendered  satis- 
fitstory.   The  traditionary  books  mat  ttisre* 
fom  often  retained,  even  if  Ibey  mnt  not 


canonical,  yet,  in  that  case,  withoat  hAtinc 
aathority  in  doetrino.   6neh  books  iotnea 

u  kind  of  second  canon.  It  h  easy  to  nee, 
that  the  simule-minded  flock  took  »  lung 
time  to  fiuBUiartse  llionuelTes  with  tfie«» 
distinctions  of  scholars  and  tlieok  iriaus.  A 
thijrd  class  of  l>ookti  was  the  spocryphal,  to 
whieh  was  denied  not  only  rsrsrenee  in  mat> 
i<  r>  I  rfait}j,  but  also  the  right  of  being  read 
iu  the  church.  As  the  respect  grew  which 
was  paid  to  the  eaaonieal  books,  so  dw  mid- 
dle class  of  writings  sank,  aud  at  last  dis- 
appeared, leaving  the  apocryphal  in  broad 
contrast  widi  th«  eanimieal  books.  As  an 
immedintc  rcsT:1t  of  these  divrinrtioTT;  and 
influenoea,  there  are  found  in  the  theoiogioal 
mitem  of  tbo  Greek  drardi,  daring  tfie 

SSeond  moiety  of  the  fourth  centim,  ratii- 
loguea  of  8<diptttrea,  which  more  and  more 
agree  as  to  their  eontenta.  The  ssfta  Ca- 

tholic  Rpistles  (Janr«;,  Peter  i.  and  ii.,  J<din 
i.  ii.  and  iii.,  Jude)  having,  throogh  being 
fvbtiely  read,  beoooie  indispsnaable,  fMtnd 

at  last  r.Tiivrrs;il  rrcrptinn  into  t!ir  mnon  ; 
and  tht)  individual  voices  winch  were  raised 
against  the  so-termed  seeond  EpisHs  of  Psier 
were  pa'^^pd  in  iicfrlect.  Finner  taid  more 
general  was  ilie  opposition  against  the  Beve- 
lation.   The  agreement  of  ao  manyjosdf 

esteemed  Icarhcrp  of  the  rhiirrli,  aud  the 
force  of  custom,  at  last  pennuneuiiy  decided 
the  canonicity  of  the  saered  books ;  and  the 
formal  coMfiniuttitm  of  this  derisii-^n  by 
the  voice  oi  synods  is  of  no  other  liistorioal 
importance,  than  that  the  closing  of  ths  es- 
tion  in  tlie  Greek  church  afforii?  n.  definite, 
and  as  such,  nseful  date.    About  the  year 
300,  A.D.  the  synod  of  Laodictea  forbade  tfio 
te&diri^  (if  nV.  non  canonieal  books,  snd  re- 
citc'ci  liie  caiioiucal.  passing  over  the  Old 
Testament  Apoerypha  and  the  ApocalypiS. 
In  tlie  same  way,  and  only  a  few  yt  nrv  later, 
tlie  Latin  church  arrived  at  the  tiual  com- 
pletion of  its  canon.   The  example  of  tho 
Greeks,  especially  of  Origen,  had  for  eome 
time  hindered  the  acceptance  of  the  five  con- 
tested general  Epistles  (2d  Peter,  Jsmes,  &d 
and  'l<\  J  oil  II,  Jude) ;  but  soon  Uie  opposi- 
tiou  allowed  itself,  in  a  decided  character, 
only  against  the  Letter  to  the  Hebrews,  which 
the  majority  of  the  FaUiers  of  the  second  hslf 
of  the  fourth  century  rejected.    Two  distin- 
guished eedeoiastics  of  this  period  —  the 
learned  Jerome,     I  the  warm-hearted  Au- 
gustine —  excritjii  111  the  West  great  influence 
on  Uie  formation  of  tlic  canon,  though  not 
with  that  critical  f^ki!!  which  niipVt  hnvo 
been  desired.    This  inlluence  was  mamh-st 
in  the  synod  of  Hippo  (A.D.  303),  and  of 
Carthage  (A.D.  307 ),  which  were  held  under 
the  guidance  of  Augustine.    These  councils 
forbade  the  reading  of  all  uncanonical  writ- 
ing9,  witli  the  exception  of  tlie  histories  of 
ihti  luortyrs,  but  excluding  tho  Uld  Testa- 
ment Apocrypha,  and  in  tte  Mew  Testament 
the  Aporalypae,  and  all  eoatested  epistles. 
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This  caaou  was  coitfinued  by  Innocent  I. 
(A.D.  4U0).  At  last  ftppewed  a  decree  as* 
rrlbed  to  thr  V.  nunn  fuHlinp,  Gelasins  I. 
(A.D.  494),  which  supplied  a  full  catalogue 
€it  ill  apocryphal  Seriptnres,  dnis  patting  a 
termination  to  ckongfts  in  the  canon.  Among 
the  canonical  Scrlpturps.  this  decree  reckoned 
live  books  of  SoIonoD,  inelndtng  Tobit  and 
Jnditli ;  two  of  the  Maccabees;  thirtfon 
Epistles  of  Paul;  one  of  the  same  writer 
10  dM  Hcbrnm.  Thm,  In  the  East  and  in 
the  West,  was  the  cnnon  fiiorl  nhn-.t  the 
same  time,  and  mainly  in  the  sanie  inni)ner. 
Hm  Onek  ettMm,  bomnrer,  rested  on  the 
prinrijile  of  receiving  nothing  which  had  not 
a  w«U-fouDde«l  right  to  the  honour:  the  La> 
tin  chnrch  inclined  to  reject  nofliiDf  wbleh 
tradition  had  hallowed,  and  use  approved. 
The  first  authority  looked  more  to  truth ;  the 
Moondt  to  6illlleftlk».  The  ages  which  en- 
f?nrf1  vrcrr  too  ranch  mastered  by  anthority, 
and  too  iiitle  possessed  of  critical  learning, 
to  ahber  add  to  or  take  from  the  estabUatied 
collection.  Towards  the  close  of  tlic  fifteenth 
oentnry,  however,  a  new  era  began  to  dawn. 
&i(|niry  once  more  arose ;  doabt  began  to 
prevail.  Tlie  Council  of  Trent,  indeed, 
sought  to  put  A  6ual  conclusion  to  all  debate 
on  Ao  subject,  sending  forth  its  atiatiMma 
•gainat  iilio  should  qneation  the  canoni- 
city  of  muy  of  the  writings  contained  in  the 
Latin  version,  eommotdynsed  in  theBomaa 
Cailiolie  church,  which  contained  what  are 
usually  termed  the  apocryphal  books.  But 
(he  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  Reformation 
earned  men's  minds  back  to  t}ic  earlier 
periods  of  the  chnrch,  and  to  Uie  Scriptures 
in  the  original  tongues.  Accordingly,  its 
prent  leaders  denied  anthority  in  questions 
of  fiiiih  to  the  Apocrypha,  at  the  same  time 
a<lrnitting  that  its  books  might  be  QSefbl  for 
edifu-iition  ;  and  at  first  all  Prote<ftant  trnus- 
lationH  contained  them,  though  separated 
fh>m  tlie  canonical  writings.  Since  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Reformation,  theological  science, 
which  has  in  the  last  three  hundred  years 
made  very  greol  progrcee,  has  resumed  the 
discussion  of  qnestions  repr.rf!in^f  the  cono- 
nici^of  the  Scriptures  foniui  m  Uie  ordinary 
Bible;  battHheterermay  have  been  the  eietnel 
results,  no  p-eneral  authority  has  spoken 
either  against  or  in  favour  of  tlie  disputed 
books. 

Thus  the  history  of  the  collection  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures  dirides  itself  into  three 
dUBsnnt  periods.  The  flfst  was  a  prepara- 
tory era,  in  which  wp  arc  met  by  a  want  of 
historical  notices  and  liiatorical  doemnents ; 
bttt  find  in  exieteBee  and  active  operation 
such  inflncTiffs  as  were  nnder  the  circnm- 
Stances  natunU  in  tbcmsehes,  and  worked 
to  results  that  justify  our  reliance  generally 
on  th*"  Ni  \v  7'  stnTTK-nt  wrilinps.  This  first 
epoch  prochiccd  no  canon,  yet  it  produced 
the  eircumsunces  that  qeeeuarily  led  to  the 
fynutium  of  the  eetiul  euoo*  The  eecond 


period  comprised  all  the  striiung  phenomena 
fifaieb  UnA  piece  from  the  end  of  the  secon*! 
centnrr  to  the  revival  of  letters,  and  which 
present  the  fotur  distinct  steps  of  the  origin, 
the  enlergenieiit,  the  dosing,  and  the  qolel 
maintenfoif  e  of  the  canon.  With  tlie  Eefor- 
nuuion,  began  the  third  period;  and  with 
U  woe  nenifiested  a  new  spirit  At  in  the 
second  period,  the  principle  of  tradition 
more  and  wore  prevailed;  so  in  the  third, 
the  love  of  truth  predominated.  In  this  last 
p**riod,  the  time  which  has  elapsed  from  tJie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  thepre> 
sent  dqr  Is  of  special  importance,  and  pro- 
mises results  which  may  modify,  If  not  in 
some  cases  reverse,  opinions  that  prevailed 
in  die  leeond,  but  which  are  likely  to  plaeo 
the  acceptanr^r*  r  f  the  Christian  Scriptuxea,  it 
on  more  popularly  intelligible,  so  alao  0& 
more  ceenre  and  stable  grotmde. 

We  conclude  tills  article  with  one  or  two 
testimonies :  —  and  fir&t,  the  words  of  an 
tminentOonniik  theologian,  Kirchhofer,  who 
thus  terminates  a  valuahle  work  on  the  ca- 
non of  the  New  Testauient,  which  be  has 
recettdy  paUiahedt— *  I  bring  this  long  and 
toilsome  work  to  an  end,  with  the  acknow- 
ledgment, that  I  have  gained  from  the 
Tarious  roiees,  both  without  and  within 
the  cliurch,  a  deep  impresBion  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  canon ;  and  1  have  anew 
leanied  to  honour  the  divinely  directed  judg- 
ment of  the  church,  which  received  scmw 
writings,  and  r^ected  others-  The  four  Evan* 
gelists,  tlie  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  tliirteen 
K]i; of  Paul,  the  first  Epistle  of  John, 
aiiii  tiie  hrst  Hpistle  of  Peter,  have  witnesses 
of  their  genuineness,  not  only  of  the  age  of 
Eusebius  and  Origen,  but  tlirough  trjidition, 
from  an  earlier  period.  The  hereticb  did  not 
Kt  first  venture  to  dispute  their  authenticity; 
pvf>i>  non-Christian  writers  afford  their  tes- 
timony to  increase  the  cloud  of  witnesses. 
The  historical  groonds  for  the  remaining  ' 
I  nnks  fipi'fnr  to  me  to  have  their  weight, 
and  life  111  accordiince  witli  the  eridence 
eontained  in  the  books  themeeitet.  The 
question  of  Augustine  may  be  applied  to  tha 
testimonies  for  the  canon  :  —  "  Why  dost 
thoii  not  yield  to  evangelical  authority,  —  so 
well  founded,  so  well  esf  tVili'ihed,  fjprrad 
abroad  with  so  much  repuLauuu,  and  recom- 
mended by  Ibe  meet  cettatai  eoeeeeeioa  of 
witnesK'"^  —  from  the  age  of  the  apostles 
down  to  our  own  timea  ?  " '  Lardner,  after  a 
very  fhU*  eoinplele,  and  imparilal  investiga- 
tion, states  :  —  '  From  the  quotations  of  Irc- 
nieus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertidlian, 
and  otlier  writers  of  the  second  century,  of 
OrifTpn  in  the  third,  and  of  Eusrbius  in  the 
fourth  centnry,  it  appears  that  the  greatest 
pert  of  the  books  which  are  now  received  1^ 
US,  and  are  cn]]i-A  rr  nnnical,  were  univer- 
sally ackiiuwlciigi-d  in  their  times,  and  had 
been  so  acknowledged  by  the  eldeni  tad 
chnrehes  of  former  times.  And  the  reel  now 
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reeeived  by  as,  though  the)'  were  then  doubted 
of  or  oonirovMrted  1^  aooM,  were  well  known, 
and  approved  by  mnny.    And  Athanasius, 
who  lived  not  long  uttfr  i-lu;>ebius  (having 
flourished  in  the  year  ■i'-H'i  and  aftenrarda), 
received  all  the  boolin  which  are  now  received 
by  vm,  and  no  other.    Which  has  also  been 
Hm  praTMliog  sentiment  ever  aince.  This 
canon  wii»  not  determined  by  tlie  authority 
of  councils  ;  but  the  books  of  which  it  con- 
sists  were  known  to  be  th»  genuine  writings 
of  the  apostles  and  evangelists,  in  tlie  same 
way  and  manner  that  we  know  the  works  of 
Cfesar,  Cicero,  Virgil,  Horace,  Tacitus,  to  bo 
theirs.   And  the  canon  lias  been  formed 
upon  the  ground  of  an  unsniOMms  or  gene- 
rally concurring  testimony  and  tradition' 
(v.  277).  '  It  is  the  judgment  of  Christiaa 
people  in  gfucrAl ;  and  so  far  as  we  are  able 
to  perceive,  after  a  long  and  careful  exami- 
nation,  it  is  a  right  vad  jteaaoMble  judg' 
ment'  (281). 

CANTICLES  (L.  litUt  son^).  — -  A  Bibli- 
ral   book,  that,  acconling  to  some  critics, 
is  a  compilation  of  idjh  or  pastoral  songs, 
which,  taking  their  origin  probably  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Solomon,  were  sung  by  the 
people,  and  transmitted  fhim  mouth  to 
mouth,  till,  in  the  time  of  the  revival  of  let> 
ters  under  £in  and  Nehemiah,  they  were 
broiH^t  into  diefa*  present  etate.  Aoeord- 
iugly,  the  poem  has  been  cut  up  into  what 
•re  conceived  to  be  its  origmal  elements, 
eoosisting  of  several  small  ponns,  with  toeh 
additions,  repetitions,  and  interpolations,  as 
time  and  cu^uimstances  oe<maiOPe<L   As  the 
subject  of  the  Canticles  i«  too  efidently  ama- 
tory to  admit  of  denial,  and  as  such  a  sub- 
ject  was  considered  onfit  to  stand  among  the 
•eered  books  of  the  Bible,  a  theory  was  de- 
vised, which,  with  the  less  informed,  still 
maintains  its  hold  ;  namely,  thtt  the  poem, 
beneath  its  outer  and  mere  vtilMkl  eovering, 
'  had  an  inner,  which  was  indeed  its  true,  im- 
port, so  as  to  symbolise  the  union  of  Christ 
die  bridegroom,  with  the  ohnreh,  his  spooM. 
This  conception  labours  under  all  the  cibjec- 
tioiui  which  may  in  general  be  taken  igainst 
the  doctrine  that  admits  a  twofold  sense  in 
Scriptural  language  ;  —  a  doctriue  which  may 
esoM  and  jostify  the  wildest  vagaries  of  in- 
cUvldasl  ftmey  and  caprice,  and  tdiet  ftma  the 
Bible  uU  its  nertiiinty  nnd  rt'linblfness^.  For  if 
one  person  has  a  right  io  ascribe  in  a  particu- 
lar mm  s  twofUd  sense,  so  has  snny  other. 
And  if  two,  why  not  three  or  four  senses? 
What  limit  csa  thers  bet   True  it  is,  that 
SeriptoTC  presents  fnstanees  of  symbols  and 
int'laphors,  in  wliicli  oiif  tiling  is  Haiil,  cjul 
another  is  OMsnt.    So  do  all  Isngusges 
and  sfl  Hteraliirss.  Bnt  ^se  instanees  oo- 
casion  no  difficulty.    It  is  seen  at  once  that 
the  symbolical  is  Uieir  real  meaning.  We 
may  aa  well  suppose  a  ehfld  to  ftmoy,  tiiat 
the  mute  rroalioti  is  gift«'il  with  llie  f\n  luty 
of  qpeech»  beoaose,  in  his  labls-book*  the 
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fux  addreii4»cd  tho  cruw,  uud  the  frogs  remon- 
strate with  tlieir  boyish  tomentofs,  as  be 
of  opinion  tliat  iidn);^  r-m  Imve  any  rval  dif- 
ficulty  in  knowing,  laai  m  Scripture  the 
trees  did  not  actually  choose  a  kin^  nor 
the  rich  man  of  Nathan  take  «w;'v  t]\^  |"H>r 
man's  'little  evre-lumb.'     Jn  uii  ijguxttusf 
language,  it  m  essential  that  the  figure  should 
be  unmistakeable.     If  you  doubt  whether 
you  have  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  beXure 
yon,  the  doubt  itself  convieta  the  anlhor  at 
least  of  a  want  of  skill.    In  esses  where  the 
meiinlug  is  twofold,  if  Uicre  ia  any  (iuesljou 
as  to  which  sense  the  author  intended,  he 
becomes  icuilty  of  ambiguity,  which  must 
arise  from  one  of  three  things,  —  want  of 
clear  ideas,  want  of  the  power,  or  want  of  the 
will,  to  utter  what  he  thinks.    In  the  Canti- 
cles, however,  the  sense  is  most  perspicuous. 
It  lies  on  the  surface,  —  it  lies  there  in  dta* 
tinct  relief,  like  dew-drops  on  the  flower. 
Beyond  a  doubt,  this  is  an  amatory  poem. 
All  admit  that  outwardly  it  is  an  amatory 
poem.    What  mare  is  it  ?    What  indications 
are  then  of  a  recondite  or  second  significa- 
tion f    The  alleged  spiritual  import  is  a  pure 
assumption.    It  is  a  theory,  and  nothing  bat 
a  theory,  —  a  theory  not  dedneed  from,  but 
taken  into,  the  poem, —  borrowed  fttim  a  sup- 

Soaed  theological  necessity.  It  was  fint 
ecided  diat  an  amatory  poem  cotdd  not  be 
in  the  sacred  canon.  This  assumed,  and  the 
Canticles  being  there,  the  poem  must,  it  is 
inferred,  be  something  else  than  what  it 
seemed  to  be.  Hence  the  second  or  spiri- 
taal  import ;  which  thus  obviously  rests  on 
no  solid  Ibundation,  and  can  b«  admitted  by 
no  person  who  is  determined  to  see  things 
as  Uiey  are,  and  to  take  the  realities  brought 
under  his  notice  in  their  own  proper  charac- 
ter. To  a  reader  of  this  description,  there 
is  no  great  difficulty  in  locming  a  generally 
trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the  composition 
befinre  ns. 

It  is  designated  '  the  Song  of  songs ; '  that 
is,  the  most  ezeellent  or  beantilhl  song.  The 
character  of  the  poem  justifies  the  title.  It 
is,  of  its  kind,  an  exquiaitsly  beautiful  com- 
position ;  full  of  lid  and  movement,  redolent 
of  all  the  sweet  spiccry  of  the  East,  gUtter- 
tng  with  its  pearls,  and  glowing  with  its  ar- 
dent pasriotts.  Bnt,  if  yon  attempt  to  mdts 
it  any  thing  bnt  what  it  is,  you  at  once  de- 
stroy its  merit.  If  Intsnded  to  be  a  religi- 
ons  poem,  it  Is  a  gross  fkOttre ;  if  a  boniMf 
on  tlte  high  mysteries  of  spiritual  few^ittt 
the  worst  that  «Ter  was  written. 

The  name  of  Holomon  is  prefixed  to  lha 
Canticles  as  ilicir  author.  Au  objection  has 
been  tskea  firom  the  fact,  that  Solomon  is 
spoken  of  in  the  poem  itself  (Tiii  1 1,  12) ; 
but,  wc  think,  not  in  a  manner  to  lake  from 
him  the  aothorahipi  beyond  a  question. 
Yet,  if  the  part  In  wUeh  tt  is  firand  belonged 
originally  to  the  '  Soi;k  of  ^oik's'  tli^-  nh»n- 
tioo  of  Solomon's  name  renders  it  doubtful 
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wluMlier  b«  abould  ho  accoimted  the  aatbor. 
It  M  in  the  tide  Uua  the  ponn  isMoribed  to 
hitn,  and  tt.i  ritlcH  preiixed  lo  llio  sarrdl 
books  carrj  with  llieiu  luUe  weight.  It  is 
not  imponible  ihnt  Sotooioti**  name  w«* 
emplm*'*!  ill  onlt-r  to  j^ivi-  im  nrlvonf itioug 
•pkndour  lo  the  poem.  In  all  countries, 
r«rtain  ^at  hubm  became,  in  proeese  of 
time,  rtntres,  around  which  the  veneratiou 
of  afier-agee  throw  literary  ghiries,  more  or 
leie  real,  lo  which  the  eUefsd  anthora  have 
no  solid  claim.  ILnuer  tlius  bfcranft  the 
ceutre  of  a  literary  circle,  set  with  points  of 
Kgfat  Fvnbapetbeaamettti^,  inaneesttTB) 

be  true  of  Solomon  ami  Puvicl. 

The  Canticles,  however,  have  preteut»ious 
to  an  early  date.  The  poem  ie  too  fresh  and 
ori;;inal ;  it:*  imugory  too  ol)vi<)nsly  tukon 
imxnediatelj  from  nature,  to  aUow  the  sup- 
position  Uiat  it  «aa  prodoeed  in  die  deeUne 
or  fall  r  Ilpbrew Utersttirc.  The  po»ni  is  a 
simple  genuine  transeript  of  nature,  made  by 
«i  attiet  of  hi|^  skin  and  oifeHtowing  ▼igoor ; 
aXid,  as  bih  L,  inu^t,  in  llifi  niuin  have  been 
pcoduced  iu  a  time  of  national  adolescence, 
•oeial  prosperity,  «Dd  high  enllore.  These 
consider  A!  i  1 1 .  ii  rr  supported  hy  certain  nrrlia- 
isms  of  languHge.  And  if  there  are  forms 
of  words  that  point  to  •  post-exEUan  period, 
tfiese  luav  be  nccDiintf^d  for  without  r^iip 
posing  that  any  thing  more  than  the  actual 
Ibna  in  wlUeh  die  Cantidea  an  foand  nroel 
be  aaeribed  to  die  daja  of  Eva  and  Kehe* 
nolah. 

We  have  already  inthnaled  that  diia  is  a 

IdVt  -poeni.  T'nt  in  what  form  ?  It  has  ob- 
viously two  et>»entisl  features — action  and 
mnsie.  It  is  therefete  dramatie  and  lyri- 
onl.  or,  in  other  wrr  l  •.  n  lyric  drama,  or 
opera.  Whether  »i  was  ever  performed  or 
not,  ire  have  no  means  of  determining. 
History  1  ^  rM>t  affofil  nny  positive  evidence, 
that  the  drama,  as  such,  was  in  existence 
nmottg  die  andenl  Hebrews,  diongh  it  has 
been  thought  thiit,  in  point  of  form,  fic- 
tion is  the  essential  element  of  the  book  of 
Jol>>i  We  eonftes  that  we  think  some  kind 
of  drama  not  impossible  among  the  Isnielites, 
siiuce,if  tat  no  other  reason,  their  sacre<t  poet- 
ry often  aaanmed  somewhat  of  the  dnunatie 
(  h;iracter,  being  perfomv  '  I  v  a  chorus  and 
a  counter  chorus,  if  not  with  the  aid  of  single 
wiees,  singing  in  eoloe,  yet  eertainly  accom- 
panied by  a  hir^i-  and  efTective  iustruniental 
band.  The  '  Samson  Agonistes '  of  Milton, 
however,  shows  how  •  composition  may  re- 
reive  the  fonii  of  a  drnma,  without  being  of 
necessity  intended,  or  even  htted,  to  be  per- 
form^. Perhaps  onr  old  English  masque, 
which  was  essentially  a  drama,  romn<5  more 
nearly  to  the  Canticles  tlian  any  other  mo- 
dem eomposition.  For  we  inoKne  to  think 
thnt  the  I""  tu  'VRS  pcrfumiod,  and  that  with 
the  accompaiiiuicnt  of  music.  The  chsrac 
tan  an  •  lovar  and  hie  hdoved,  with  a  cboraa 
of  miiJen%  and  another  of  yondis,  whose 


parte  were  in  all  probability  stmg,  and  ao- 
eompanied  vrith  instmnHmtal  musie. 

Passing  for  ft  uionx  nt  fn>ni  the  f  inn  to 
the  substance,  we  consider  tbe  poem  to  be 
an  epithalaminm,  or  marriage  poem,  eom« 
posed  nnd  recited  in  celrbrfttion  of  the  >  s- 
pousals  of  some  great  prince  with  a  fair 
prinresa  (named  Shnlamile,  i.e.  peiftedon, 

vi.  it  iiifiy  lie  of  Solomon  witli  T'haroah's 
daughter.  And  if  we  suppose  that  the  bride* 
groom  vras  the  poet,  we  ean  understand  die 
plow  of  pure  young  passion  which  pervades 
at  least  the  early  portions.  The  poem,  thsn, 
having  been  dins  prepared,  wao  '  said  and 
Bnng'  be  fore  lIio  nffisnced  pair,  on  occasion 
of  their  happy  onion ;  and  so  describes  tbe 
fteah,  warm,  pore,  and  tender  loves  of  aa 

impnssioned  and  ennnn  Tired  lover  towards 
his  mistress,  and  of  that  mistress  towards 
her  lover.  If  the  eolonring  in  eome  passages 
i»  deeppr  thnn  what  we  are  used  to  in  these 
climes  and  ages,  we  must  remember  that  it 
is  with  oriental  lovere  that  die  author  had  to 
do.  And  if  die  language  of  the  fair  ^  'ir  mnv 
seem  to  be  somewhat  forward  and  bold,  htre 
again  we  must  diveet  oorselves  of  our  nor^ 
them  associations,  and  transfer  our  thoughts 
for  s  moment  into  tbe  stumy  climes  of  the 
Rowing  Beat. 

We  decline  in  this  plsce  an  analpi^  of 
the  poem.  Let  it  soffits  to  have  indicated 
what  appears  to  ua  its  real  eharaeter;  only 
we  nmst  yet  say  a  fpw  more  explanatory 
words.  The  poem  is  certainly  multiform. 
It  it  not  one  oontinnooa  devdopment  of 
thought  and  nrtion,  but  ft  sepie^  of  sitnall 
poems ;  iu  other  words,  it  consists  of  several 
sets,  widi  a  repeated  diange  of  time,  plaee, 
nnd  perfoniier.  Now  tlie  biver  speaks,  now 
his  mistress.  Both  ore  silent  to  give  place 
to  the  ehorus,  who,  the  maidena  and  the 
youths  scpiirnttly  or  nn-*  Ih,  sing  now 
the  refrain  or  burthen  of  the  song  ^ii.  7  ; 
iii.  5t  viii.  4);  now  a  choral  verve,  which 
aids  in  carrying  forward  the  general  action 
of  the  piece  (v.  0).  Possibly  the  chorus  did 
more,  bearing  a  share  as  one  of  the  interio- 
cutors  in  the  masque  (iii.  C — II ;  viii.  11  — 
13).  I'be  last  verse  was,  we  think,  simg  by 
all  tlie  perfofmere  combined  In  a  body. 

Let  no  one  be  siirpri««ed,  that  an  erotic 
poem  should  be  found  among  the  saored 
books  of  the  lavaelitsa.  In  the  lint  plaee, 
the  Cnnticles  held  only  a  pectindary  rank  in 
their  estimation.  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
domesde  love  diet  is  hem  eelehraled.  Ita 
( liiirnctrT  may  be  misconceived,  if  it  is  deno- 
minated on  amatory  poem.  Such,  indeed, 
it  ia;  but  die  love  ia  of  the  purest  and  lof« 
tiest  kind.  Its  burning  iutensity  evidences 
its  chasteness.  False  love  could  never  glow 
with  those  rapturous  emotions.  It  ia  the 
love  of  a  betroUied  and  wedded  pair  of  young, 
unsullied,  luutuspeoting  h^su'ts,  which  is  here 
aei  ibrth ;  —  aoeh  lova  as  God  sanctioned  la 
otir  firat  progenitors,  and  which  Chilal  hfaap 
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Mslf  hoDour«tl  wiik  his  presence  at  UAua,  io 
6ililM;-i-the  lore  to  whisb  lift  o»w  its 

oharro,  thr^  worUl  its  populntioDi  MMfolj  lit 

bonds,  fui\d  hiiit:e  ita  sanctities. 

•  llaJl,  woflde<i  love,  myHterlous  law,  true  flOOroe 

Of  buman  oflTsprin;?,  roIo  propriety 

In  l*:im<1i!»n  of  all  thing*  ciMumon  f\»o  I 

liy  t  lire      ii!;.-ri  >us  luat  WM  drlvfl!  frMin  mm 

11^'  t!it)  bestial  liords  to  range  :  by  Ui«e 
f  nun       ill  reason,  hiyal,  Just,  and  purs 
Ki'iauons  lit'ar,  anil  all  the  chnrltloa 
Of  father,  son,  and  brother,  first  were  known. 
¥mt  be  U  that  I  should  writo  thee  sin  or  Uuoe; 
Or  think  thee  unbeflttlnjr  holie*t  place. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  Bwe«ta.' 

All  that  is  impure  in  these  subjecu  arifies 
ftoni  Bken's  ftral  tad  dUtendiUble  imagina- 

ti'in'^;  from  pmclrry  i!ictiitril  hy  a  ciiiivt'ii- 
lioual  superficialiijft  and  from  Uiite  uotions 
of  tM»nUqr»— 

'  n.-f  uiiliig  aa  Imptire  wliat.  CoA  (!.  vi.iri'-i 
I'ure,  and  comtnaudii  to  boiu  '.  1.  iv  .  t  froo  to  all." 

In  the  early  period  to  which  the  Cautielea 
■n  to  1w  nlMvad,  fh«M  lUsidM  had  no 

rxi'^tpnrr'.     }>'!rn  wrn'  too  simple  ftlifl  ttttso- 

phisticated  to  bluah,  when  Uiere  was  uo 
goill  or  dunio.  Baaidiw*  wifli  Baataras, 

love,  ft»  wrl!  every  other  emotion  anH  in. 
terest  of  wan,  bore  a  religiooa  character. 
Thair  religion  waa  wnfrraraal  fa  ito  faliwenee. 

Tli'  V  knr  w  not  t!'.r  nbsurd  distinction  made 
bj  uiuiiorutt  between  muralitjr  and  religion, — 
wm  baeominy  and  dia  rifllit,  tha  propar 

and  the  hnjimprr.  What  was  nnTiirnl  ^as 
relifioas :  what  was  religious  was  naturaL 
Thtf  had  bat  two  roeasmea  of  riglil,  wlilali 
in  trntli  resolved  tht^nTioh-cs-  iiitn  niu'-—  the 
two  were  nature  and  (JiMl'Kwili — the  hrstan 
npoaition  of  dM  aaomd*  dia  aacood  of  mi* 

vcr^ul  preTalenoft  nntl  appliration.  In  snch 
a  Bjrslen),  wedlock  was  us  much  a  religious 
•at  aa  pnyor.  The  religiona  aenaa  pervaded 
the  whole  nf  liff  f^hrdiling  its  own  (lirrf-tinc 
light,  its  own  pure  euiotions,  its  own  high 
aMieti^f  ovof  iha  o&kin  aoima  of  aslatanoab 
7'he  man  of  Ood  waa  xt^OMiia  in  dl  hb 
wajs. 

Tlia  bif^  aataam  in  iftdA  iht  famala  tax 

is  nnw  lifld  in  the  ciYilised  world,  and  the 
large  and  ennobling  Infloence  which  it  exerts 
on  aoeiatjr,  ao  diaataailar  to  Ita  homiliatiBg 
condition  amnnj:  tlir  riassie  nations  of  old, 
where  the  mother  wait  ordinarily  little  more 
than  aa  upper  lenrant,  and  donaati«  honoaro 
and  man's  favours  wrrc  rcservr;?  for  accom- 
plished courtezans,  have  been  a»cnbed  to 
tha  wfMt  of  Chriatiaaity,  particolarly  aa  dia> 

playc<}  during  the  middle  ages,  in  the  insti- 
tutions and  operation  of  chivalrj.  But  the 
•ilatanaa  in  the  Bibla  of  tha  Caatielaa,  mlMi 
dafs  back  perhaps  a  tliotisand  years  Wf 
the  advent  of  Chriat,  proves  that  Judaism, 
aroeli  aa  it  haa  baaa  aaaaHad,  baa,  amonf 
other  claim«  to  onr  pratitnde,  tliip,  tlmt  even 
io  an  Ea(>tem  clime,  where  woman  com- 
monly ainlts  to  «  toy*  *  playihtag,  and  n 
dnft,  te  ftwund  n  t«iy  higli  tc^d,  if  noi » 
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deep  and  tender  respect  for  mau'a  be«t 
friand,  hia  helpmeet;  and  for  hoaia^  th* 

nursr'ry  (^f  al!  virtnr,  and  the  eeed-bed  of  all 
hi^piness.  Ju  lUt  poem  which  we  ara  ooo* 
aidaring,  die  brida  apaaka  liho  aaaqaal,  tad 
is  aildressed  in  flu  most  respectful  a?;  -well 
as  the  fondest  miaiuer.  If^  in  the  t^piuioa 
of  aome,  aha  aaya  too  nraeii,  tiUaMtfoBOMy 
ari':r  frriHi  tlic  fil^^p  inod*";ty  which  makea 
the  female  now  »a^  too  little,  repr^ainf  Bar* 
tan  nnder  tha  iron  haad  of  eoatom.  Tha 

commerce  of  tlie  sexes  befnrr  niarriape  in 
llUa  ooontiy,  oalJs  to  mind  the  relation  ot 
Bttitor  aad  tlavo,  aaparior  aad  dcpandoa^ 

Jfnn''^  rrsprrt  is  n  hnma^r  paid  to  wpiiliness, 
not  ardent  regard  evinced  towards  lovelineaa 
and  virtaa.  In  tho  Canlidaai  Ao  lovar  aadl 
his  loved  one  arc  placed  on  the  same  hi|^ 
leveL  They  feel,  they  manifest,  reciprocal 
regard  aad  paaaioB.  ladaad,  doaaartie  loiwa 
W113  too  n-jnrkrd  a  featarc  in  the  Hebrew 
character,  to  admit  the  exisienea  of  thoao 
iaoqooUliaa  to  wUah  nadi  of  Aa  iafSsUai^ 
of  I'nfrli^h  liomrs  mnv  be  attribnted.  That 
love  amounted  to  a  passion  whose  super- 
aboondiag  wanath  Itaaad  down  aO  tho  laaa 
•worthT  distinctions  which  man's  masterful  ' 
disposition  mi^t  originate.  Hence  ia  it» 
that  to  ObiiatiaBity,  wUeh  sprang  from  Jada* 

ism,  the  world  is  indrbtrd  for  the  doctrine 
which  makes  man  and  wife  one,  wedlock  a 
aaioBofaqnalo,  aadAegowiBBiaatof  hama 

thf  ^rnvpTTimrnt  of  one  >rill  ensuing  fTT>TT?  tw© 
minds  and  two  hearts,  disciplined  to  a  di- 
tFinehannony  (tfmataallovv.  Andwheaal 
at  length  the  Bibla  shall  he  studied  without 
prepoetaasion  orprqudice  —  atudied  as  any 
other  book,  in  order  to  know  and  admire  ita 

true  merit'^,  tlicir  ^Ti11  it  ho  nrknowli'il^ril  by 
men  of  literature,  as  it  is  now  felt  b;  ail  re- 
ligiona nan  of  high  oaltara,  that  it  aontaina 

pn>--«nE-*''',  ^vliirli,  ii!  rt  nirrr  lifmry  point  of 
view,  are  of  trauaceutleut  excellence,  running 
through  a  wida  range  of  ia«n*a  difatoifiad 
e.;j  rru  nrp    Sonthay*a  liaaa  an  aitttaanily 

beauuiuJ :  — 

♦  Tber  tin  who  tHl  na  lore  can  die : 

With  life  '  tImt  pandlons  fly. 
All  others  iu:u  but  vault;-,'  &o. 

But  thej  ore  not  more  beaudftd  than  those 
fhun  the  Caatietea :  — 

*  As  a  aeal,  stamp  nic  on  thbia  halltt 

As  a  (Mwl,  on  thine  ann. 
l'ncli,iii;:ra>>lr  a-'  death  la  lOTC^ 
Aa  tJic  (jrave  it  dwp  alfifrtionj 
Ita  ardour  in  flame  un<l  flro. 
Many  wiiti-r^  an?  not  able 
To  cxt iiiput-li  f'loM  ijifj  love. 
Not  riviT'*  can  destroy  It. 
('.1ti>  all  you  have  to  extirpate  love. 
You  arc  only  an  object  of  derision  ' 

CArKKNAUM  {.Nahum't  viiLige},  a  flou- 
rietiing  city  of  Oalilae,  apokso  of  1^  oar 
T  '  III  IS  *  exalted  unto  heaven'  (Mstt.  xi.liS. 
i^ukr  IV.  .11);  on  'the  borders  of  Zabnion 
and  Neplifhdha  *  (Matt.  it.  18)»  aad  the  S«a 
of  Oenaaavedi  (John  vi.  17) ;  wfacnea  it  ia 
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(}««eiibed  aa  beiag  *oo  the  seaooMt'  (iiatt 
18).   It  1«7  not  Cv  Amu  tiM  mtnuiee  of 

ihi;  JoriTin  into  tlie  lake,  and  <ir!  tK--"  g^reat 
coiuEoercial  road  wbieh  lad  Croiu  Damaaoua 
to  tiw  M«lltema««n  Sn,  mi  was  in  eoB> 

?^ri]nf'nrr>   pripijlnM  ■!  ttsid  wralthv.     It  hftd  a 

a^ruagogue  (Jolm  ri.  00},  m  wUicb  Jeaua 
«fkeii  tanflit  Caperaanm  «u  oaOad  *hls 

own  city'   ^^fllt?.  ix.  f  l,  frnin  his  ilwflling 

■laoh  there  in  the  lat«r  period  of  his  life 
(Marfc  IL  1.  Matt.  xviL  M>.  Oapmanm 

is  iir.t  mentioned  in  tlie  Oli!  T>;";tamrnt.  It 
appeara  to  haTe  been  buUi  after  the  Baby- 
loDiili  «iile.  Tb«  ptoM  OMim  fa  JoMpbo* 
(Jew.  War,  iii.  10.  8). 

The  entire  district  in  which  Capenuuun 
was  siiaated,  bakmgad  to  tha  moat  hatf  in 
the  lan  l.  '  It  wn  ,'  as  Herder  sny3,  *  a  high- 
way far  foreiipaera,  full  of  food  and  business, 
Ibll  9t  Inhahimnta  ftom  many  nations. 
Hence  the  province  bore  tlie  niunr  of  Galilee 
of  the  Gentiles  (Matt  ir.  iH).  A  Gahlean, 
nd  ana»«f  dwMrmlutfoD.nMaiitdwauM 
in  Jewish  phraseology.'  This  distrirt,  re- 
mota  from  the  proud  and  malerolent  Jerusa- 
lenit  was  most  anltaUs  for  Am  peasefcl  and 
gentlework  of  the  Lord  :  hprc  among  a  people 
of  sound  nnderstandi  ug  and  liTely  conception, 
he  found  ftr  mon  fltthag  seholsn  ihtai  tbs 
Rabbinical  schools  of  the  cnpitaJ  c(mh\  Imvc 
supplied.  And  the  intercourse  with  foreign 
ttadona,  lAMb  most  have  brought  and  lafk 
some  cnltnre  from  Mrithont,  softened  the  )inrd 
shell  of  Jewish  bigotry,  and  in  a  measure 
prepared  a  way  by  wliiab  die  great  Betoimer 
coTil  l  roach  the  heart.  Here,  too,  was  the 
best  centre  that  ooold  be  chosen  in  the  en> 
tire  eountry.  for  nukiog  something  of  tibe 
pnqpel  ktiown  to  other  lands ;  for  commer- 
cial traTeilem,  as  they  journeyed  to  and  fro, 
woald  BOt  fiO  to  eairy  news  of  Ae  woadaiw 
fol  teacher.  H  1 1  I  ti  .  indeed,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  8u-ausi>,  intended  merely  to 
set  tip  as  a  Jewiah  B^bbi,  teaehing  some 
slig^ht  mnlificutinn'*  of  ancient  doctrine,  fn- 
pemauoi  and  its  vicinity  was  the  worst  bpot 
ht  eonld  have  ehosen.  Whence  we  ere  war^ 
riintc<1  in  ?nyin(»,  tluit  his  original  plan  was 
of  a  far  more  general  nature.  Choosing,  aa 
he  did,  the  moot  Uberel  part  of  the  eonntiy 
for  thi'  pnhlir;itj!in  nnd  enforcement  of  his 
dootruaes,  he  nhowtt  by  the  foot  that  his  doo' 
trfaiee  mad  aims  were  lolky  and  comprehen- 
sire.  Yet  Crtyx-nmum,  though  mijhtv  works 
were  done  wiihui  it  (Matt  viii.  b.  i,nke 
It.  9B.  Matt  ix.  1,  se^. ;  xi.  2ii),  and  though 
it  wa*^  tlio  rrsirlr  ti'-f  if  the  Sii\  inur  liimself, 
remained  generally  deaf  to  tlie  invitation  of 
Mm  goepsyead  was  nrcordin^y  threatened 
with  oTcrthr^w  The  tlirct  ^rn'<  fulfilled. 
It  has  nearly  disappeared  (nun  the  lucti  of 
the  eirdt  Mendtofnte  renpecting  iu  exact 
locality.  Tt  is  commonly  plnced  ut  Tell- 
Htun,  at  the  northern  comer  of  the  lake. 
But  Qoacesimus  fixed  tlie  spot  at  Khan- 
Mtafdit        ^  leeearehee  of  Bofamaoa 


seem  to  have  confirmed  this  opinion.  The 
last  plsee  lies  on  the  weetsni  bank  of  the 

lak*",  in  the  plain  El  (fhmvrir,  tljc  most 
fruitful  and  lovely  spot  in  the  neighbour* 
hood;  whidi,  eeeofding  to  Joeephne,  owed 
ita  jimdiirtiveiicss  and  beauty  tn  a  fMuntuiii 
by  which  it  was  watered.  This,  liohuisou 
Sdenllftes  wHh  Ahi  et-Tbt  InlheHewTee- 

tauir.n!,  this  ]iljiin  nppfnrf?  itruli»r  the  nojQe 
of  *  the  laud  of  Gennesaret '  (Malt.  xiv.  04). 

At  CqMfnaam  it  was  diet  our  Lord  ga^ 
Matthew  a  call  to  the  npnGtlcsliip  fMntt. 
ix.  9).  This  was  done  wliile  he  tiat  at  the 
leeeipt  of  eostdoi.  Henee  it  Is  implied  that 

there  was  hure  i:i  rnpcrnntnn  a  CUSlom-lion'^r. 
Hug  says  (Introduction,  i.  22)  that  the 
Phflenioiana,  and  in  partietilar  the  Arahe, 
sent  thf'ir  loftds  of  mrrrhnnrlise  by  means  of 
the  Jordan  into  the  southern  regions.  Their 
entreaee  staiieB  was  flienfore  oeeeeeerBy  to 

the  north  of  Gennpstirctlr  nrul  nt  (';iprrnmim, 
and  the  import-^llector  for  transit  and 
impovtetiaiL  eonld  ml  he  wittlinf  hi  iU» 

place. 

CAPHTOR  (H.),  the  land  of  the  Caphto- 
fini,who,  in  tfie  great  regieter  of  netioM 

fGen.  X.  14),  are  derived  from  Mizraim  or 
Egypt  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4,  the  Pltilistines  are 
termed  *  the  rsmnant  of  the  eountary  (pro- 
perly of  the  isle  or  c  :■  t"'  nf  Caphtor'  (mmp 
bsek.  XXV.  10.  Amos  i.  b).  In  Amos. 
Ie.  7,  Jehoveh  asks,  'Here  not  I  brought  op 
the  PlnliHtines  firom  Oaphtor  ? '  From  tlieso 
passages  it  ia  infeired  that  Caphtor  was  the 
original  seat  of  die  Fhilisthiea.  But  where 
was  Caphtor  ?  Opinions  are  divided.  Borne 
oiitioa  have  decided  in  faveor  ol  ^e  coast  of 
Egypt,  odieie  lor  Cypras,  oAsie  fsr  Coppsp 
docia.  The  island  of  Crete  seem  to  us  to 
have  the  best  claim.  From  Jer.  xlvii.  4, 
Oephtor  appears  to  have  heen  en  ieland  or 
a  seacoast.  The  Plulislinf?  nrc  cxprrM-ly 
denomixmied  Cretans,  a  luuue  wiuch  lu  the 
En^iah  translation  hi  disgnioed  under  *  Che> 
Tf'tliites'  (Zeph.  ii.  S.  y.jok.  x-xv.  1(5)  ;  hut 
which  the  Septuagint  renders  '  Cretans;'  see 
also  2  Sam.  viii.  18.  This  evidence  must 
hp  111  In  wed  to  have  pwat  weight  It  seems 
probable  that  Crete  was  peopled  from  l!<gypt, 
•nd  that  flrom  Crete  a  eolony  settled  on  the 
soutliem  end  of  the  Syrian  coast,  and  1>e- 
came  known  by  the  name  Fhiliatines,  a  word 
which  denotes  fbtoignere  or  eokmiats. 

If  Crete  was  the  firtp-iiiiil  home  of  the  Phi- 
listines, this  fact  may  account  for  the  fable 
of  Taeitua,  who,  as  was  not  uncommon,  eon* 
founding  the  Philistines  with  the  Jews,  as- 
serted thai  the  latter,  driven  from  the  island, 
oeeupied  the  coasts  of  Egypt,  and  thenee 
spread  iiito  Palestine  (Hist.  v.  1). 

CAi'l'ADOClA,  a  district  in  the  peninsttla 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  ia  separated  on  the 
south  from  Cilicia  by  the  Taurus,  anrl  on 
the  nurth  from  Pontus  a  line  of  hill  a  run- 
ning parallel  with  the  Tmuhs.  It  is  divided 
from  Phiygi*  on  the  west,  and  Oaialia  and 
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IjtBMr  Armenia  ou  the  east,  wiUiout  any 
natani  bowuUrin.  Though  ««U  wmneni^ 

it  (lots  iidl  xff\n  to  liuvo  Ix'f'ii  (li<tin- 
gmsbed  for  feruUty.  The  liills  appear  to  be 
■MMily  of  UiiM-aloiiie ;  uid  the  pUina,  for 
the  greater  part,  ar*.>  "^crvirenble  only  fnr 
^aziny.  The  Cappadociaiui,  ooited  witli 
•ooh  odior  bf  lauguage,  w«k  yet  aepmied 
into  nortberu  and  »ui)theni  hy  political 
relalioua.  Like  tlie  Cretans,  tiie  Cappado* 
oinu  had  not  the  best  eharaeter  hi  aneieikt 
times,  beiug  designated  rnwarflly  und  f.titli- 
leas.  From  tlie  era  of  Tiberius,  tliej  were 
ttttder  die  dominion  of  the  Roaione.  Under 
thr  i}i:«i)ersiug  influence  wliirh  opi'ratod  so 
strongly,  iu  the  century  previous  to  liio  ad< 
vont  at  Chrietk  lo  leatterJein  thfoofrbonttho 
civilised  world,  iKruditc*  w 
of  the  New  Testataeut,  found  in  Cappadocia; 
■omo  of  whooit  going  up  to  the  oobummi 
religious  metropoliH  of  the  uation,  were  pre- 
sent on  the  day  of  Peuteeust  (Acta  iL  U), 
•nd  on  their  lotnm  probablyaowod  the  eoan> 
try  with  the  seeds  of  the  go^prl  ( I  I'rt.  i.  1 ). 

CAPTIVITY  (L.  slols  ij/  twndaje).  —  li 
Ao  Jews  an  otngnlar  among  all  natione, 
by  tlie  presenratiou  of  their  indivi'liiulity  and 
separate  existeuoe  tiiroiigh  unparalUUed 
triala,  tfiey  havo  also  had  an  ezperienee  of 
ruptiviry  whicli  has  no  analogy  in  general 
lustory,  and  would  be  almost  incredible  but 
for  what  we  aetoaUy  see  under  oar  evn 
eyes.  Their  history  may  >nid  to  com- 
meuoe  with  the  sale  of  tlieur  ancestor  Joseph 
into  Egypi;  to  whieh  ooontry  his  family 
were  led,  owing  to  the  pressore  of  wsttt  ; 
where,  after  a  short  period  of  prosper!^, 
they  fell  into  •  ftato  of  hard  hondago,  wUeih 
lasted  for  rpntnrics.  finiilcd,  at  lr>ngth,  by 
the  wisdom  and  prowess  of  a  fugitive  Ue> 
Iwew,  they  eseaped  by  fliglM,  bnt  wandered 
without  liomo  or  country  for  forty  years,  iu 
the  midst  of  the  most  rugged  and  barren 
•eenes  of  nature,  dependent  tot  anatenaneo 
oi!  r:i-ii;t!  or  suiiemiiturnl  snjii  'ir  ,  Then 
tlitiy  make  the  conquest  of  a  ferult;  t>tnp  of 
tend ;  in  whieh  they  are  liardly  lettlad,  be> 
foi-f-,  iTi  the  midst  of  v  r-inl  cdifufiion,  and 
lor  want  of  a  settled  government,  they  rome 
repeatedly  imdar  the  yoke  of  the  people  of 
the  conqupred  or  some  nt  ighbotirin^  roiin- 
tiy.  When  the  imsettled  period  of  the 
jadget  had  eome  to  an  end,  there  ensued  an 
era  of  growing  prosperity,  which  lasted 
scarcely  mure  than  for  two  reigns;  and, 
cooling  to  in  end  in  the  latter  years  of  Ring 
Solomon,  led  to  that  tnrat  rnn>e  of  national 
weakness,  the  rending  of  the  twelve  tnbes 
Into  two  sepantc  kingdoms ;  whieh,  nndor 
rarii'd  fnrtunr,  generally,  howrrer,  pmwin;^ 
mure  duk  ami  troubled,  came  to  a  sad  ter- 
mination in  what  is  tenned  tho  Babyloniah 
captivity.  Pcrliiip?^  thf  only  poriod  in  which 
the  nation  enjujetl  true  independence  aiid 
uneouditional  liberty,  wta  during  the  reigns 
of  Dttfid  and  SohHuni;  llor»  tiler  their 


ri4um  from  Bthylon,  they  were  still  dm- 
pendent  on  the  great  Persian  cnpiiw. 

di'.  d,  tlie  civilisistt  >:i  if  Uji-  tinios  SK-ms  to 
have  been  such       to  necessitate  a  succci«- 
aion  of  great  monaichiea;  for,  aa  die  mi' 
vi'isr  ne«'(ls  not  two  thus,  so  the  world,  ns 
it  then  was,  could  not  endure  two  mastem. 
There  wae  only  die  sfltecnatiTe  of  slave  or 
dfspot  in  prdiliral  nhuion?^;  nnd  tV  -  na- 
tions which  were  too  snmil  and  too  weak  to 
rite  to  the  first,  had  no  option  bnt  n  lew  mot- 
worthy  position  as  the  second.  IMien, 
therefore,  the  Persian  dominion  sank,  Pa- 
lestine pasaed  into  the  bands  of  the  If  aev* 
doiiioii  c?inqTirV')rs  of  ;h*"  ^v  r'd.   After  nomo 
changes  of  fortune,  as  de^KMitleuts  on  Egypt 
iBdlho8eleneidg^  theyatlaatbeenmesabjeccn 
exclusively  of  Uie  Syrian  nionnrchs  from 
Seleuima  Philopstor  to  Autiochus  Epiphanes. 
Then  enaned  a  struggle  far  ftoedmn  under 
til  ;r   nativo    Vlaiciibfan    prince*?.  After 
wUieh  came  another  brief  era  of  national 
ftwdom  ( 140-48,  A.0.)«  «hioh  waalbUowod 
by  thf  nt  first  indirpci,  and  then  imme- 
diate and  avowed   domination  of  Romo 
over  Palestine  uid  Syria  at  large ;  whidi« 
comnifUfinj,'  ahont  P^,  A.C.  bronirht  the 
nation  to  linal  ruin  iu  the  destruction  of 
Jertiaaiem  and  dio  Ifoaaie  polity,  A  J).  70. 
Then  was  Judea  swept  by  the  l>   '  rn  <.f  dr- 
atrutitiou.   In  Jerostdem  the  caruage  wan 
horriUo.  Lad  into  eaptrrity,  and  aeatlered 
abroad  as  by  tlie  fonr  winds  of  heaven, 
the  Jews  have  ever  since,  during,  that  is,  the 
lengthened  period  of  1600  years,  been  ev* 
patriaiod  wanderers,  living  evprywlit-re,  but 
nowhere  at  home;  their  political  influenoe 
lost,  yet,wondeiftil  to  tell,  their  national  fn- 
dividnnlity  prostTvcd ;  beiug  Mill  a  pfopje, 
though  witliout  a  country,  retaining  their 
rriigion»  bnt  having  no  tomplo,  and  keeping 
slill  tiie  sifi^i  of  tli'Mf  coTi-nant,  while  f!if  fncc 
of  the  Ood  of  Abraham  and  David  is  iiidden 
fknm  titeBk 

This,  it  must  be  confessed,  19  a  most  ex- 
traordinary history ;  this,  tiirongfa  which  the 
Hebrew  raee  has  passed.  Bondage  ia  iln 
great  and  prfvah  iit  rharncteristic.  '  The 
peculiar  people  of  Ciod '  are  preserved 
through  a  Ibr  longer  lino  of  individual  ex- 
istcnrr  than  any  other  trihc  or  natioti,  for  a 
series  of  rnptivities,  whifh,  whether  for  num- 
ber, duration,  or  oppressiveness,  have  no 
equal  in  llie  hiistory  of  mimkind.  Tine, 
indeed,  is  it  that  those  whom  Jehovidi  iov- 
0th  he  abaateneih.  And  in  the  midst  of  tho 
darknri!«5  thnt  cnvchtpc^  the  subject,  how 
can  wo  rvaiisi  the  liupe,  the  almost  convic- 
tion, that  bright  days  of  recompense  are  in 
reserve  for  this  hif:hly  endowed,  yet  Diuch- 
aliiicted  race?  Yesi  Providence  has  deep 
and  far>reaiehlng  deeigna  in  ihia  long  lino  of 
dark  events  ;  purposes  of  love,  not  only  for 
till'  \vnrl>l  ai  liM^tt,  which  it  is  by  no  uiuaroi 
flitlit  ult  ut  disoecttt  bm  alio  for  tlie  sof- 
frrers  tbenaelTes ;  over  whom  deatiny  theM 
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still  iiang  clouds  of  uncertainty,  if  thcrs  also 
filial  ft  «ur  of  ho^i — 

Of  the  several  captivities  through  which 
tlie  descendants  of  faithful  Abmlmm'  have 
been  led,  that  often  termed  '  tha  Babjionisit 
cxUa'  denumds  special  attention*  from  the 
space  and  importance  which  it  occnpies  in 
the  history  and  annals  of  the  nuiiuji.  To 
thi9,  in  consequence*  w»  •hall,  after  the  pte* 
eeding  sketch,  confine  our  attention. 

It  was  one  of  the  means  which  Uie  great 
Eastern  monuohies  made  use  of,  in  order 
to  retain  their  power  OTcr  vanqnislied  na- 
tions, to  transport  the  roost  importaut  part 
ol  the  population  of  those  nations  into 
their  ancestral  dominions.  D>  this  mpfiTis 
the  despots  eflfectuaily  unsiLruug  arms  tlmt 
might  lum  ■tnok  for  libetty  in  Uieir  luttiTe 
land,  sectir*d  their  conquests  permanently, 
tuid  brought  iuto  their  uwu  country  new 
blood,  vigour,  and  skill.  A  correspondmf 
plan  was  to  transpluui  from  the  sp<»t«i  on 
wliicix  ilic  isuLjccted  inultitudes  were  settled, 
subjects  of  their  own,  who,  heiag  eonTeyed 
to  the  nowly-aciiuired  jjlftces,  might  relievo 
the  dumiuiuas  of  tlie  conqueror  of  timeless 
and  troublesome  sutjeetSi  while  tltey  gave 
him  aid  in  holding  posse9<«ii<)ti  of  his  new 
acquirements.  A  striking  iu^LiUu;';  uf  titis 
practice  is  found  in  tlie  deportation  of  por* 
tion.?  of  Israel  and  Juduh  into  captivity  nt 
Babylon.  Other  instances  occur  in  Uie 
time  of  the  Fenian  mouarehy,  when  the 
practice  Heenrae  rommoTi.  The  student  of 
Oriental  iiistory  frequently  meets  with  colo- 
nies thus  traaqdanted  firom  their  homes  in 
Africa  or  Enrope.  Ileeren  (Ideen,  i,  405) 
gives  it  a^  his  opinion,  tliat  tlie  Kg)'ptian 
eolony*  the  Casluchim,  whieh  Heradotue 
plares  at  Colchis,  owed  their  settlement 
there  lu  a  tjraui>plH.uuUuii,  perhaps  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, or  some  Asiatic  despot  who  in* 
vaded  Egypt  After  tlie  subjugation  of 
Egypt  by  Cambyses,  a  colony  of  six  thou* 
sand  Egyptiana  were  transported  to  Suae. 
If  the  cal.imity  fell  on  ij^hmders,  a  species 
of  man-hunt,  designated  on  the  part  of  the 
Gneks  hj  %  word  whieh  aignilles  to  fish 

with  a  dnipf  net,  wns  set  on  foot,  by  whieh 
a  line  of  troops  swept  the  island  from  one 
side  to  another,  drivinf  before  them  every 
tliin,'-  in  human  form,  and  h'avinf:^  behind 
theui  a  wilderness.  '  It  is,'  says  Montesquieu, 
*  n  peenliari^  of  despotian  to  hew  down  the 
tree  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruiu*  The  ordi- 
nary abode  to  which  these  unhappy  captives 
were  taken,  were  the  Islands  in  the  Persian 
Gitlf  and  the  Indian  Ocean;  which  nppenr 
to  have  been  chosen  in  order  to  defeat  cti'orts 
(hat  had  oilea  proved  MeeesBAil,  made  on 
the  pnrt  nt  exflaa  to  nfenm  to  Cheir  loved 
native  land. 

Theie  imavke  an  eonflraMtaiy  of  ihe 
geaacd  Uvlorie  tniih  of  llienamtive  we  «w 


about  to  five  of  thu  exile  und  rcfuni  of  the 
Jews  under  th<r;  ntronp^  at  in  of  A^inyrian  and 
Persian  despotism.     Ih.-  first  hU,w  f.  11  on 
tlie  kingdom  of  lanwl  umlcr  Ptrkuh,  741, 
nheuTiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
carried  sway  captive  to  Assyria  a  part  of  the 
inhabitant;*  of  (iulilee  and  the  fran^jordanic 
Oilead  (2  Kings  xv.  27—29;   c.nop.  lea. 
ix.  1).     This  deportation  is  in   I  Chron. 
T.  2d,  20,  thus  described  with  its  causes:  — 
*  And  they  transgressed  against  tlic  God  of 
their  fritliers,  and  went  a  whorinp  after  tho 
gods  of  the  people  of  the  hmd,  whom  God 
destroyed  before  them;   and  the  God  of 
Israel  stirred  np  the  spirit  of  Pnl,  kitig 
of  Assyria,  aud  of  Tilgath-pilneser,  king  of 
Assyria;  aud  he  carried  them  away,  even 
the  Reuheiiitfs  and  the  'Indites,  and  the 
hidf  tribe  of  MoiiasscL  ;  uiul  bronj^iu  tlicui 
uuto  Halah,  and  Habor,  and  Hara,  aud  to 
tlie  river  Gozon,  unto  lliis  day,'  This 
capture  uf  the  Israelites  ought  to  have  been 
a  waminf  to  Judah,  and  generally  to  the 
Hehrew  race.    Small  ti^  wag  their  tprriforr, 
aud  bituated  as  they  were  near  the  powerful 
governments  of  Syria,  Damascus,  Assjite, 
and  Kpypt,  they  ought  to  have  fostered  eveiy 
nieuns  of  union,  in  order  to  wilhittaud  their 
foreign  enemies.   Yet  were  the  two  king- 
doms iuto  which  the  Hebrew  ef>minonwealth 
was  divided,  bitterly  hostile  one  to  another. 
Aoeordingly  they  weakened  each  other  by 
mntunl  attaeks,  and  so  prepared  lh'•T!!';^'|ve^ 
for  falling  a  prt-y  to  the  hr'uthen,  Innue- 
diately  after  tlie  deportation  of  tlie  northern 
ami  eastern  l!>raolites,  Ahaz,  being  assailed 
by  Israel  and  Damascus,  sought  the  aid  of 
Assyria,  to  whoae  king,  Tiglath  Pileser,  who 
had  already  ▼anqnished  the  ten  tribt  '^,  he 
sent  a  large  present;  induced  by  whicli,  that 
monarch  subdued  Damaeonai  and  carried  the 
ch:,-(  nf  if«  riti7"!is  eaptive  to  Kir.    He  tlitis 
pav<;d  tiie  way  lor  universal  douauion  in 
Western  Asia.   Hie  aneoeiaor  was  uot  slow 
in  profitinf*  by  these  preparations.  Ho'^hen. 
king  of  Hamaria,  penetrating  the  pla:is  of 
the  Aaayrian  monarchs,  omitted  tn  puy  the 
usual  tribute,  and,  fhus  revolting,  ai)]ilied  to 
Egypt  for  assistance.    On  this,  Shalinaiteser 
invaded  his  territories,  whi<>h  he  subdned, 
carrying  the  king  hitnself  into  captivity.  It 
required  a  period  of  three  years  to  overcome 
the  eapitid^  and  bring  the  entire  hmd  under 
the  .Assyrian  yoke.    This,  however.  bcin<? 
effected,  there  was  (722,  A.C.)  aiiutlior  de- 
portation of  tiio  people;  whose  pluce  was 
supplied  by  colonists   from  Babylon  and 
other  places  (2  Kings  xvii.  iS ;  xviii.  {),  seq.). 
Jodah  now  offered  a  less  fiwnidable  reeie> 
tance.    Yet,  as  its  reli;::ous  corruption  was 
not  so  great  as  that  of  Samaria,  it  did  not 
ftn  without  a  straggle.     Hezekiah,  being 
attacked  by  Sennacherib,  kinR  of  Assyria, 
(713,  A.C.)»  obtained  a  reprieve  by  becoming 
tribnlary,  and  paying  a  targe  xanaom.  Thit 
eonrae  obtain^  no  more  utin  a  toapeneion 
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of  hostUitics  for  Uireo  jears;  at  tlie  end  of 
which,  •aolh«r  Attaek  wm  made ;  which 

enik'il  in  ihe  eomplfte  (lisconifltiire  of  tLe 
Assyrian*  uiider  benn&chenb,  but  ouly  in 
eoMaqmenM  «f  ft  diviiM  interpoaitiott.  An 
iiijiuliiious  net  of  Ho/vkiah,  in  displAjitig 
before  the  mcs^cugcrd,  »eut  by  BcrodaeU-* 
hahtdan  to  Inquire  after  hia  health,  the  gnat 
riclics  which  ho  Iiad  alDtt^4!ted,  served  to  keep 
alive  in  Assyria  the  desire  to  become  sole 
maataraof  dieentirairaklenieoaat  Wilhtiiia 
Tiew,  Nfliuclmth!!  // ir  i  MOT,  A.C.)  subdued 
Jelioiakiuj  ;  who,  alu^f  three  years'  sub> 
jeedoB,  nvolieil;  wheu  be  waa  heeet  by 
lUiiny  fot-s  at  ouce,  'biuids  of  the  Chalih  os, 
and  bands  of  the  Syrians,  and  bauds  of  the 
Moabitm,  and  band*  of  the  chadren  of 
Aniinon'  (2  Kiugs  xxiv.  I,  2);  till,  beiug 
weakened  by  his  enemies,  and  still  more  by 
hi*  own  miideeds,  he  fell  (909,  A.C.)  before 
Nt'buchft(hiez7.nr,  who  canie.l  iiway '  ull  Jeni- 
salem,  and  all  the  princes,  and  all  tlie 
migh^  men  of  valour,  ten  thousand  cap- 

t]\t  -;  and  all  ihe  rraftsimii  niu!  Muiths: 
uuue  remained  save  the  poorest  peuple  uf  the 
lajd;  and  ha  eanriedawayJehotaehin  to  Ba- 
hyli  n.  Ruil  the  kind's  in  oilier,  and  tin*  kiiiif's 
wives,  and  his  officers,  and  the  mighty  of  the 
land ;  and  all  die  man  of  might,  eeven  tbou- 
siUkI;  and  craftsmen  ami  smiths,  a  thoit-^aud, 
uU  strong  and  apt  for  war'  {^J,  Kings  xxiv.  14, 
seq.  Jer.  xxviL  90).  The  Asayrian,  how- 
ever, Joes  not  appt-ar  to  have  tliought  things 
ripe  fo/  the  rompltte  extermination  of  the 
Jewish  anthori^;  for  he  aet  Zedekiah  on  the 
throne  of  Jiululi,  f  <  <  ^j,g  ji^t  ^  cp-nturc 
of  hie  own  would  prove  obedient.  The 
Jewish  monarch  leiiod  the  lint  oppottttnicy 
to  rebel ;  on  which  Nebuchadnezzar  rantc 
(000,  A.C.)  against  Jerusalem,  which  he 
e^rtiind.  *  They  alew  the  eona  of  Zedekiah 
hffure  Ills  eyes,  and  ptit  -  ut  the  eyes  of 
Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  with  fetters  of 
hna»,  and  carried  htm  to  Babylon.'  In  the 
nineteenth  year  of  Nehnehailue/.  .:i ,  Nehii- 
xar-adou,  captain  of  the  Assyrians,  came  to 
nap  the  fttU  harfeat;  when  having  bornt 
ihiwij  the  palace  of  the  king,  with  the  man- 
sions of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  levelled  tlie 
walla,  and  made  epoO  of  the  aaond  nten- 

sils.  he  eun  ied  away  the  ehief  people,  h  av- 
iug  only  the  poor  of  tiie  land,  vine-dressers 
and  httsbandmen  (2  Kiugs  xxv. ;  Ian. 
xxxix.)-  From  Jer,  Hi.  n-q.  it  appears 
that  Nebochadneszar  carried  into  effeet 
three  deportations,  ihe  flnt  in  the  Berendi 
year  of  his  rt  'n;n  ;  tlie  second,  iu  tlic  eigh- 
teenth; and  the  third,  in  the  three  and 
twentieth.  The  entira  nnmber  of  captivea 
tva-^  f  ur  lliuiisuud  six  hundred.  Indeed, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  predomi- 
nanee  whieh  Aaayria  had  guned  over  Pales- 
tine  had  long  caused  a  current  of  population 
to  flow  fit>m  the  latter  to  the  former,  particu- 
laily  of  youug  quo  of  entaipiiat  aaid  food 
famOy,  who  would  aeok  to  mako  their  way 


in  that  flourishing  empire,  and  might  be  glml 
of  an  oiqpoitaiiiQr  to  «mrt  their  talent*  nadw 

tlio  eye  of  its  princes,  and  evpn  in  the  court 
of  its  monarch.  We  do  not,  therefore,  con- 
ear  with  Winer,  in  thinking  it  an  olijoetioa 
to  the  book  of  Daniel,  tliat  it  makes  youtlia 
of  family  to  have  been  in  Babylon  before  the 
diiid  year  of  J^oiakim  (Dan.  L  1 ;  eonap. 
Jer.  xlvi.  2).  It  is  verr  clear,  thnt  for  a  lon^ 
time  the  influence  of  Assyria  ou  Paleatiuo 
had  bean  very  gm«t»  which  woAld  natnmlly 
attract  eastwards  soma  of  the  mm  cnter- 
prising  of  the  Jews. 

The  Babylonish  eaptiTi^  began  In  ttw 
year  JVOO,  \.('.  Cyrus,  in  the  first  year  ot 
his  reign  (5aU,  A.U.),  gave  the  Jewa  permia- 
aion  to  ntoni,  whfeh,  however.  It  took  tho 
rapt! XLS  souie  time  tn  profit  hy  in  fiill 
(Lera  vu.).  But  the  captivity  may  well  be 
aaid  to  have  eommeneed  at  the  time  that 
Nchnchadnezzar  made  >lehotakini  his  vassal, 
a07  or  UUU,  A.C.  This  would  make  the  pe- 
riod of  eaptivi^  to  be  aerenty  yean,  in 
acconluuce  with  the  Scriptnrnl  predictions 
(Jer.  xjtv.  II  i  xxix.  10.  3  Chron.  xxxtL  31. 
Zeeh.  t  12;  viL  5).  The  oidy  difflevlty 
tliat  t  an  arise  here,  comes  from  confounding- 
captivity  and  exile.  It  is  of  the  former  that 
the  paaaage*  to  which  we  have  wilsrred 
Sjieidv.  Tlxile  is  s  comparatively  modem 
term;  aud  the  forcible  deportation  began 
■ome  yean  after  the  attbjngation  of  the  go- 
vciiuutnt  and  nation. 

mtter  ( Ir^rdkuudc,  x.  248,  ieq.),  regard- 
ing the  term  Hara,  found  only  in  1  Chron. 
V.  ',!(',  as  a  gloss,  finds  in  .Assyria  Proper,  or 
Assyria  iu  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  the 
•everal  plaeea  mentioned  in  Scripture,  aa  ihoae 
to  which  the  captives  were  transported.  1  be 
river  Habor  he  holds  to  be  the  Chabur  or 
Chaboraa;  Halah  ia  the  aame  aa  Calah 
(Gen.  X.  11),  or  Alaunis,  lying  on  the  Cha- 
boraa. Goauu  appears  in  the  province  Qau- 
lanitia,  now  Kansehan*  whidi  the  Chaboraa 
flows  through.  The  lund  of  the  Jewiali  exile, 
then,  we  are  to  look  for  iu  Assyria  Proper, 
logedier  with  the  cities  of  die  If edes,  aa  far 
as  Ispahan  and  Siisa.  Near  the  same  riMr 
Uhaboras,  Chebur  (Ezek.  x.  Id,  was  it 
that  the  prnphet  Bxekiel  dwelt.  Indeed, 
Kzekiel  expressly  says  that  he  was  a  wsicb- 
man  over  1  srael  by  the  river  Chebar  ( i.  1 . 3 ) : 
~*  Then  1  came  to  them  of  the  captivity  at 
Tel-ahih,  tlial  dwelt  hy  the  river  of  (.  iiehar  ; 
and  1  sat  where  they  sat,  and  remained  there 
astonished  among  mem  eeven  days '  (iii.  \  \ 
17).  Every  thing  concurs  to  show,  tliat  the 
aeveral  deportations,  both  of  .Israel  and 
Jodah,  eonveyed  the  ei4»tlves  into  the  aame 
regions  of  MeRopotami a  itnd  tlie  neighlMiiir- 
ittg  land*,  i'hence,  on  the  other  aide,  were 
eoloniata  transported  into  Paleetine,  when 
lliey  settled  {'i  KingH  xvii.  24).  Among  the 
places  (Babel,  Ava,  and  Uamach;,  whence 
the  now  pupulaliott  wm  taken*  was  one 
named  Cotha,  from  which  the  mixed  pofvk- 
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IaUou  that  grew  ap  in  Samaria  were  at  ft 
iater  period  reproachfiUlj  termed  Cuihattcs. 

It  was  not  the  eutire  people  tliat  was  car- 
ried iiito  exile,  but  the  princes,  the  noblen, 
the  men  of  war,  and  of  skill ;  all  who,  in  a 
distant  land,  could  render  good  service,  or 
might  be  dangerous  if  left  at  home.  In  the 
north,  and  especially  in  Hamaria,  the  depor- 
tation seems  lo  have  been  more  sweeping; 
and  here  onlj  did  a  degenerate  rat^  ifue  by 
imezmixtim  of  Israelites  with  lliibyloniaus. 
A  venmaat  aftar  the  i'  i  imrtsiion, 
was  left  behind  on  the  liui  l  >i  Jnduh,  uvcr 
vfaom  Nebuchadnezzar  miule  (iedaliah  ruler. 
Aroood  him  gathered  a  number  of  captains 
with  their  men,  who  proposed  to  dwell  in 
the  land  ai  tributaries  to  Babjlon.  They 
wei'0,  howerer,  Mt  npon  by  Ishmael  of  the 
royal  seed,  and  dispersed ;  their  ruler  being 
alain.  The  prospect  thus  created  of  intes- 
tine war,  foment^  probably  by  the  great 
enemy,  occasionetl  much  alarm,  so  that '  all 
the  people,  both  small  and  great,  and  the 
eaptains  of  the  armies,  arose  and  came  to 
Egypt ;  for  they  were  afiraidof  HwChalilm*' 
(2  Kings  nv.  22,  teq.). 

The  common  misfortune  whieb  ftll  OD  them 
from  without,  had  the  effect  of  causing  Judah 
and  Israel  to  abate  their  long-cherished  ani- 
mosities. Israel  turned  with  hope  to  Judah, 
and  repaired  to  Jerusalem  for  the  cek>brHiion 
of  her  periodical  festivities.  Much  more 
vould  their  common  sufferings  on  the  banks 
€f  the  Chabur  conduce  to  the  formation,  be- 
tween the  two,  of  a  real  inward  tmity.  This 
was  the  great  purpose  of  Jehovah ;  and  tlms 
we  find  the  prophet  speaking  of  the  happy 
alliance  which  should  ensue :  —  'In  those 
days,  saith  Jehovah,  the  children  of  Israel 
shall  oome,  they  and  the  children  of  Judah 
together,  going  and  weeping ;  they  shall  go, 
and  seek  Jehovali  their  Ood ;  they  sball  ask 
their  vray  to  Zion  with  their  faces  thither- 
ward,— Come,  and  let  us  join  ourselves  to  Je- 
hovah, in  a  perpetual  covenant  that  shall  not 
be  forgotten '  (Jer.  1.  4,  17—20).  Their 
grants  wen  to  be  punished,  theouaelves  re- 
stored, and  the  two  nations  (represented  by 
two  sticks,  Ezek.  xxzvii.  10,  17)  were  to  be 
made  one.  *  I  tirill  make  Uiem  one  nation 
in  the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel, 
and  one  king  shall  be  king  to  them  all ;  and 
they  sball  be  no  more  two  nations,  neither 
ahall  they  be  divided  into  two  kingdoms  any 
more  at  all'  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  21,22).  The 
imited  return  thus  promised  actually  took 
place ;  wheu,  not  long  after  the  overthrow 
of  Babylon,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Chal- 
dean kingdom,  the'  proclamation  of  Cynit 
(536,  A.C.)  set  them  at  liberty,  to  return 
into  the  land  of  their  fathers,  aud  to  rebuild 
their  national  temple  (Eura  i.  1).  Theper^ 
miasioD  was  given,  not  to  Israel  or  lo  Judah, 
but  to  the  whole  people.  The  first  return 
under  Zerubbabel  comprised,  according  to 
Iht  list,  fi^  thousand  Judaites  aud  Israel- 


ites; no  diiTcieace  was  made:  indeed  many 
bad  uIiimkIv  IohI  llie  knowledge  of*  their  £a- 
tlitT'»  Ijutisb'  ^Kzra  ti.  59).  AU  division 
was  now  removed.  Both  thoieidioietumed, 
and  those  who  remained,  weiv  one*  The 
Hebrew  unity  was  restored. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the 
distinction  of  ten  tribes  had  not  been  lost 
before  this  return,  during  the  confusion  and 
national  calamities  consequent  on  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  the  separated 
and  idolatrous  kingdom  of  Israel.  If  so, 
tbin  accounts  for  a  fact  which,  however,  is 
suMciently  explained  on  other  grounds,  that 
the  fathers  of  the  two  tribes,  Judth  and  Ben- 
jamin,  are  represented  as  being  foremost  to 
advise  the  captives  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
act  of  royal  grace,  proclaimed  by  Cyrus  (Ezra 
i.  0).  Joseph  us,  indct'd,  Kpcaks  of  the  ten 
tribes  as  existing  in  his  day,  in  these  words: 
—  •  The  whole  body  of  the  people  of  die  Is- 
raelites remained  in  tlie  country ;  so  that 
there  are  but  two  tribes  in  Asia  (Minor)  and 
Europe  subject  to  the  Romans,  while  tha 
ten  tribes  are  beyond  Euphrates,  till  now 
radlMS  myriads,  aud  not  able  to  be  known 
by  nimiber '  (Antiq.  xi.  0.  2).  But  the  aim 
of  the  passage,  to  say  nothing  of  its  obvi- 
ous exaggerataons,  is  too  clearly  to  glorify 
his  own  nation  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as 
possessed'of  historical  value.  The  authority 
of  James  (i.  1 ),  which  recognises  the  disper- 
sion as  consisting  of  individaals,  not  of  ten 
but  twelve  tribes,  that  is,  of  the  entire  He- 
brew race,  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  fact. 

A  second  return  home  took  place  eighty 
years  kter  (458,  A.C),  under  Ezra,  when  we 
find  the  people  under  one  name :  —  'I  ( Ar- 
taxerxes)  make  a  decree,  that  all  they  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  his  priesu  and  Levites, 
in  my  realm,  which  are  minded  of  their  own 
tree  will  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  go  with  tliee ' 
(Ezravii.  13).  Borne  twelve  years  after  this 
event,  Nehemiah  returned  to  Palestine  by 
permission  of  the  Persian  king,  and  fonnd 
people  united  in  tlie  land,  and  in  the 
temple-worship.  Many,  however,  had  pre- 
ferred to  remain  on  the  Eupbratei.  The 
free  permission  which  their  nation  had  re- 
ceived to  return  home  had  produced  an 
essential  change  in  their  feelings,  as  well  as 
their  condition.  They  were  no  longer  cap- 
tives. Set  at  liberty,  they  were  free  to  follow 
their  inclinations  as  to  the  place  of  their 
abode.  A  residence  of  some  hundred  years 
in  Mesopotamia  had  gained  for  them  there  a 
new  home.  They  were  free  subjects  of  a  g>««t 
monarchy,  and  united  in  brotherly  good  wilT, 
one  with  another  —  all  Hebrews,  all  children 
of  one  Israel,  as  in  the  best  times  of  old. 
Adversity  had  closed  the  breach  whirh  i»rn- 
sperity  had  caused.  The  name  and  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  ten  tribes  was  lost  Wbenee 
we  may  see  how  futile  any  atteinpt  must  be 
to  discover  what  arc  termed  *the  lost  ten 
tribes  of  Israel.'    Such  ten  tribM  hid  M 
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Tlw  only  myia-^MAfhefmn 

lost,  wii.s  ill  bt(<)inmg  niingUd  with  their 
brethreo  in  miMxmL  InaclUen*  it  is  true, 
i«iiiaiii«d  beUnd  in  Astjrtetfid  Veni^  bat 
neither  ten  tribes  nor  any  othernamber.  Ac- 
cordiof^y,  wb«a  (be  pabliouion  of  liie  got- 
l>el,  in  the  time  «f  our  Lord,  bring*  di« 
Jewish  peoph-  f  \in<l'.T  wlii<  h  name  the  two 
pftiliM  of  Jodfth  and  I«jr«el  were  knovn  after 
ttM  exile)  in  detail  and  ]M«aBfnettee  befera 
our  sight,  we  find  no  clistinctiuu  of  ten  trfbcs 
as  oontradiMiogoialied  from  die  other  two. 
How  nmdi  leaa  ean  there  hcvo  been  valid 
ren^oii  for  this  dii^tiiiction,  as  aii  existent 
reality,  in  the  ikfth  ceotufj  (AJD.)j  when 
Jerome  apeaks  of  audi  ten  triMt  «•  Mnf 
dien  iu  Persian  bonthtf?'; ! 

While,  however,  we  thua  niject  the  idea  of 
Ihere  being  tra  loat  tribea  of  farad  in  aooi* 

yet  unftJ>o<Ttati»i'tl  part  I  if  the  worhl  (Soutlicm 
Arabia^  Malabar,  China,  Tnrkfittan,  Caahmira 
Nortib  Anexiea,  bave  eadi  had  dieortata  to 
propound  their  tlaims),  yet  Jews,  by  means 
of  tiie  Babylonish  captivi^,  were  diajperaed 
tluuitgh  a  large  portion  of  die  Eaatem 
world  ;  and  thus  a  preparation  was  divinely 
made  for  th«j  adreut  of  the  Meaaiah.  lo 
Agripim's  speech,  mado  to  deter  Ae  Pdea> 
tiuian  .lews  from  renistiuff  the  Roman  arms 
(Joseph.  Jew.  War,  ii.  10. 4),  it  appears  that  a 
great  body  of  tfie  exile*  dien  dwelt  beyond  die 
Euphrtit»'s,  in  Adiabene.  And  so  in  the  days 
of  the  apostlc!),  we  find  Jews  scattered 
diroaghont  the  peuinsida  of  Asia  Minor, 
as  well  as  t)ie  more  eastern  parts  in  Seleucia 
or  ancient  Babylon ;  also  iu  Egypt,  in  Greece, 
Bonie;  in  Syria  too,  wliere  diey  had  lived 
as  subjects  of  the  Seleuoida^,  enjoyiug  equal 
righta  with  the  Oreeka.  Still  a  point  of 
union  was  preeerred.  Tlw  nadon  was  not 
destroyed,  though  its  ehildren  wore  scattered 
abroad.  Jerusalem,  to  the  temple  at  which 
Jews  an  all  aides  sent  dieir  tritntte,  waa  re* 
gnrded  as  the  common  motlier,  and  the  com- 
mon hope.  Dispersed  as  they  were,  they 
wrought  powerftuly,  under  die  guidanee  of 
divine  wisdom,  tt»  prejjare  the  polytlieistie 
worid  for  monotheism  i  while  also,  by  their 
never'fttiling  and  warmly  dierished  hope  of 
a  great  Deliverer,  wlio  should  bring  tliem  all 
together  in  the  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
make  them  a  great,  conqoaring,  and  trinm- 
phant  people,  tlicy  led  all  nations,  witli  more 
or  less  dhn  perceptions,  to  see  and  desire 
*  the  day  of  CtuisL*  Aa  ttnw  went  on,  die 
dispersion  became  wider.  Tt  must  be  added, 
that  the  admixture  of  impure  foreign  ele 
menta  became  also  greater  and  more  injori 
ons.  From  the  Euphrates  and  tlie  Tigris, 
the  Jews  spread  eastward  among  the  Medes, 
Psolhians,  and  others,  being  fomid  in  great 
numbers  in  the  ports  of  Mesopotamia  where 
aommcrce  prevailed,  in  which  there,  and  in 
Western  regions  of  the  world,  tliey  wore 
specially  engaged,  and  by  tlic  attractions  of 
wltieh  dwtr  dii|pcnion  was  mueh  j^omoted. 


Whaiwm  iktj  went,  they  ecnlsd  vidi  tbcm 

a  feeling  which  naturally  made  them  pros*- 
iTtiog.   They  possessed,  as  thof  believed, 
w  trae  nligion,  —  a  rdigion  divine  in  ita 
origin,  and  debtiued  to  be  uuiTcr<>aI.  The 
Greek  and  the  Birman,  in  their  reltgioiia 
iniMurtiaUty,  coiiM  Mosdy  bo  otherwiac 
than  indifferent  aa  to  tlic  claims  of  varionn 
religious;  all  of  which  they  nganled  aa 
etpiftily  tnie  or  etcinsHy  fldoe.   Bnt  die  Jew, 
Convinced  tliat  Got!  hail  »i»oken  to  his  fathers 
by  the  prophets,  and  given  promise  of  the 
nlveraal  ptevalenee  of  his  religion,  eould 
not  help  eni}>loying  his  resources  to  promote 
the  spread  of  his  faith.  Aeeordinglj,  we  find 
on  entire  kingdom  converted  to  Jndaiam, 
under  the  uifluence  of  tlie  dispersed  Jewa  in 
Adiabene,  who  seem  lo  have  gathered  around 
die  aidea  of  Momil  Ararat  with  peculiar  vene- 
ration, and  are  said  lo  hare  lived  there  Lu  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  to  the  number  of  four 
dMnuMmd,  midor  three  Rabbis  aa  dieir  presi- 
dents.   There  too,  as  well  as  at  Kdesaa^they 
sowed  seeds  which  sprang  up  m  the  preach- 
ing of  the  gospel,  and  ftmed  die  Syrian 
church.     Indeed,  the  New  Testament,  es- 
pecially in  the  Acts  of  the  Aposdes,  makes 
it  evMent  that  aacoeaafcl  proselytism  had 
boeu  carried  forward  by  thediapcniOllin  tht 
great  cenirea  of  civilisatioo. 

The  eondidon  of  the  Jewa  in  the  Ba^ 
lonish  I  ai'iivity  was  less  oppressive  than 
might  at  hrst  be  imagined.  With  affections, 
indeed,  so  strong  and  aident  M  were  theirs, 
tliey  must  have  suffered  grievously  under  the 
loss  of  their  homes  and  their  tem^e.  Their 
ftdittge  are  beantiftilly  rteorM  in  aome  of 
tlie  compositions  which  bear  die  name 
of  Psalms  (cxs.  ciiiii.  exxvi.  cxxxvii.)  ;  in 
odien  wo  ftM  poortrayed  the  gladness  which 
they  felt  at  being  restored  to  national  unity, 
and  the  land  of  their  ancestors  (exxii. 
exxxiii.).  But  diere  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  severe  tyranny  exercised  over 
the  captivea.  They  were  not  subject  to  hard 
bondage  and  exhusting  labour,  as  their  an- 
cestors had  been  in  Egypt.  They  seem  to 
have  generally  eigoyed  Uie  chief  rights  of 
eitiiens,  being  able  to  acquire  landed  and 
other  property  ;  while  the  directions  of  their 
spiritual  guides  exhorted  them  to  forward  tho 
good  of  die  land  which  had  given  them  n 
home.  A  striking  passage  to  this  effect  maj 
be  found  in  Jer.  xxix.  4i — 7.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  that  die  Jews  were  advised  by 
their  teachers,  and  permitted  by  the  stale^  to 
make  aogniaiUonB,  it  was  not  with  a  view 
to  a  permanent  settlement  in  these  foreign 
regions,  hut  only  on  the  groimd  that  the  cap- 
tivity would  be  of  long  duration  (28).  The 
extent  to  wliich  property  was  obtained,  and 
the  nation  increased  in  tlie  enjoyment  of  com- 
parative ease  and  prosperity,  may  be  learned 
by  referring  to  the  accounts  left  us  of  the 
resources  which  the  caravans  of  returning 
exileo  tarooglit  back  home  (£si»  L  ii.  iii- 
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irfL  viii.) ;  some  portion  of  winch,  however, 
fMi  flie  result  of  free-wiO  offeriiigrs  made  lijr 
the  people  of  the  IhikIk,  which  they  left  in 
obedience  to  a  castom  tmireniil  in  tho  Eaat. 
One  ebeuBulMiea,  recorded  in  «  Urn  iponla, 
«!iffl»-f>«<  fn  <«hmTrhat  tljc  Jews  conld  not  have 
ha«i  so  imrd  a  lot  to  endure  as  many  other 
eaptiTes :  —  WUih  Zmbbabel  them  oum 
into  Palestine  a  compRny  of  *  two  hirndn  rl 
singing  men  and  singing  women'  (Ezra 
iL  05 ;  eomp.  41).  WhraM  k  It  timt  that 
the  tPTTipT<'-wor»hip  had  been  rfprodnpptl  in 
Babylon,  in  some  degree  of  its  uatiYepomp; 
and  also  thai  a  ptople  who  had  tha  Uber^ 
nnd  the  means  to  institntR  and  sustain  sach 
a  choir,  mast  hare  lived  in  home  seeuxitf 
and  weal.    Several  of  diatB,  indeed,  rom 
nndtT  tlif  nuildinui  rlrnasty  to  inflaenceand 
distinctioti  at  cuurt  (ii&u.  i.  8  ;  vL2).  The 
Dimiive  which  bears  the  name  of  Ealfaer, 
shows  how  liifJT^  t^ic  elevation  was  with 
whidi  the  nation  was  honoured,  but,  at  the 
iaine  time,  how  liaUe  it  was  to  the  eoiiao* 
qnences  of  the  raprice  of  oriental  tyranny. 
I         A  change  for  the  better  seems,  indeed,  to 
ham  takan  idaee  not  wf  long  aflar  Iha 

elos«»  nf  the  last  dcportntion ;  for  the  cap- 
tive king,  Jehoiaehin,  was  released  from 
prlMB  hf  Sva*M«fodacb,  toaatad  with  kind- 
ness and  munificence,  nTn!  i^vn  exalted 
above  the  princes  who  formod  that  monarch's 
eoort  It  ia,  isdead,  aasf  to  aaa,  diat  •  pa»> 
*  pie  of  81  fmr  11  Tuitnral  tempemmpnt  as  the 
Jews,  and  poKsensed  of  so  mach  knowledge 
and  anttim,  minatad  Ispf  fwy  ptfiraiAd  nli» 
gioiis  sympnthifs,  mn';t  hnve  Jir^  1  ;_'T(;if 
weight  in  thotte  sudden  and  exten«>)ve  ciocial 
and  poHtieal  abangaa  to  vvbieh  aaatarn  daa* 
potistnn  have  ever  been  subject  Th<-  p  Vi; 
tical  conaiderati<m  which,  even  witltout  hyavi- 
Ho  and  aot  oAwta,  tliejr  eonld  not  be  Umg  in 
training,  wnnld  net  very  l>ein  ncinlly  in  roiti- 
l^ting  their  social  and  personal  condition. 

Wo  hav«  dreadjr  aoid  «  wofd  or  two  on 
the  mora]  bearing'  of  the  bondnpo  to  whicli 
Israel  has  been  subjected.  Future  times 
may  tee  Hiat  tiio  mrfbriogn  ondnfod  alnaa 

the  Christian  rrn  wprf  no  less  ni'cr^'^nn'  to 
refine  and  elevate  the  character,  aud  prepare 
Ilia  aona  Ibr  a  imrely  spiritual  r»1igl«ni,  tihaa 
we  now,  in  lookin^^  Imrk  on  iiip  rft><'ts  pro- 
duced by  the  Assyrian  exile,  eau  clearly  dia- 
how  happOy  ita  onftrlnga  wonghi  to 
cleanse  the  nation  from  idolatrous  defile- 
ments, and  bring  tliem  to  a  final  and  irre- 
m«nOa  daclaion  in  fammr  of  Jobofnh,  and 
against  Baal  and  all  ^tiniilnr  vnnitif^s. 

CARBUNCLE  is  a  diminutive  form  of  the 
Latin  eurto,  a  IiYoeoal,anddaBola8mpf«eioaa 
8ton<',  which  is  of  a  fiery  rolonr,  having  the 
likeness  of  a  burning  coal.  '  Among  these  red 
goma,  tlte  rnbiea,  othanrfso  oalled  oaiinBidao»* 
8fu«i  an  old  writer,  '  clialK'n^f  thp  principall 
place,  and  are  esteemed  richest ;  they  have 
tboir  ttamo  inOkeoke  of  tba  UkoDOio  onto  firs, 
nod  jot  An  hath  no  power  of  liMm,  wUab 


is  the  reason  some  call  them  apjroti '  (free 
ftmn  Sva).    In  tho  aaiiiiiaUoii  of  dio  a»> 

rirnts.  the  carbuncle  held  the  fifth  place, 
uowely  after  diamonds,  emeralds,  opoU, 
and  poaila;  nast  to  it  vanlkad  tho  topaa. 
Those  of  Fthiojiia  were  arcountfd  the  best 
Among  '  vulgar  errors,'  once  held  by  men  of 
the  higheat  etdtnie,  waa  this,  that  tho  oar> 
hTTTi  le  gave  ont  a  aitivo  U^t  from  itadf 
without  reflexion. 

Two  Hateow  woida  aio  icndawd  'ear 
buncJe'  in  tlie  commoti  vr  rsion,  I.  liahrekcth, 
which  eomes  from  a  root  aignifying  to  ahine 
iocfli  lilto  lightning.  Honeo,  Ao  oaaantial 
quality  is  a  m  iirttin(^  and  forruscatlng  bril- 
liancy. Such  a  quality  is  fotind  in  the  car- 
Imnele,  bat  not  in  tiio  anoragdna  or  one* 
raid,  which  ia  of  a  clear,  l>ri^^lit  prrrn 
colour.  Yet  the  Seven^,  Josephus,  and  the 
Vulgate,  giro  their  anftago  in  fmmr  of  tbo 
latter  (Baed.  xxviii  1?;  xtxit.  10.  Ezt-k. 
xxviii.  18),  This  stone  stood  the  lost  of  the 
ftrat  row  of  thrao  whieh  want  to  fiwm  Uio 
breast  of  the  Jewish  high  priest. 

The  second  word  translated  '  carbuncle '  is 
Skdafkilm.  liv.  13),  whieh  haa  for  ita  too»- 
meaning  the  idea  of  r  burning  flame,  and 
so  in  meaning  approaches  the  iformer  word* 
Tho  diflboneo  aeona  to  bo  thia,  Oiat  tiio 
former  term  conveys  the  nntitMi  <»f  flashing 
and  darting  aa  the  hghlningi  while  the 
kuter  signiioa  llie  moio  ateady,  eonatant, 
and  dft'p-coloured  tlnme  which  rises  from 
artificial  lire.  With  this  diversity,  the  two 
woida  aeem  to  have  denoted  two  apeeiea  4^ 

th"  rnrhnnclc,  or  the  cnrbuDcIf  as  prodaood 
in  two  difierent  parts  of  the  earth. 
CABOHEmSli,  m  fortified  city,  lyhig  on 

thf  rivr-r  Ft;phrnt('s.  subject  to  the  Axf^vriaJi 
powvr,  luid  apparently  of  eonaiderable  mag> 
nitode  and  importanoe  (Ian.  s.  9).  The 
Fp-ypfirtn  Phttruoh,  Ncrho.  nftcr  Isc  hral 
uiudt!  hu  way  through  Palestine  and  acjuns 
the  Syrian  desert,  took  Corehemish  (dr. 
^no,  A.C.),  which  hf  retained  only  for  some 
two  or  three  years;  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  Nebnebadnezsar  reeovered  the  oity, 
having  defeated  the  Egyptian  monarch 
(3  Chron.  xxxv.  'iO.  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  It  ap- 
pears  to  bo  tbo  aame  place  as  waa  at  a  later 
period  named  Circesinin,  which  lay  at  the 
point  where  the  Chebar  joined  the  £u* 
phratea*  neaiij  midway  between  Antioeh 
and  Seleueia- 

CAlilA,  the  south-western  province  of- 
Aaia  Minor,  lying  between  Lydia  and  Lyoia; 
hilly,  hnt  v,i  11  watered,  yet  not  very  fniiirul. 
Its  inhabitants,  among  whom  were  Jews 
(I  Maee.  Tcw.  !£S),  were  of  a  mixed  raoe, 
eome  l'i)ri:in«<,  some  Phcrntcians,  soivr  IMid- 
dions,  and  gained  their  livelihood  by  sea*. 
Ihrtng  and  piraey.  Al  the  tine  of  tho 
Jewish  prince  Simon,  the  Carians  were  a 
free  people  under  Boman  protection,  having, 
before  been  sobjeet  to  Bikodoa. 

OARMEL  (H.  vine  Ml),  *  moontdtt 
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wlileh  nina  out  into  u  promontory  on  tbp 
sonthem  Sid*  of  the  Bay  of  Ptoleinais  (Acre  », 
which  !'^  foTHiPrttd  with  tho  hills  of  < inlih  c, 
and  through  tlu-m  wiili  Lebanon.  It  runs 
ont  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon, 
having  tlie  stream  Kishon  flowiiij,'  nlonj^  its 
north-easterii  Hide.  It  formed  nt  lir^t  the 
•OOdl'Weatem  boonduy  of  Asher,  and  sub* 
•eqnently  the  limit  between  Galilee  and  the 
country  of  Tyre.  The  mountain  consists  of 
lime-stone.  It  is  well  watered,  and  was 
▼ery  fniitfal  and  pleasant.  Its  summit  was 
in  ancient  times  rrowned  with  trees,  bo  Uiat 
poets  sauf^  of  the  excellency  of  Oamel,  as 
well  as  the  f^lory  of  Lebanon  (Isa.  xxxr.  '2). 
Henee  the  loved  princess  is  told,  '  Thine 
head  is  like  Cannel'  (Cant.  Tii.  0).  It 
afforded  fine  pasture  groands  (Jer.  I.  10. 
Nahum  i.  4.  Isa.  xxxiii.  0.  Amos  i.  2). 
Whence  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time 
'  abounding  in  joyful  pastures,  and  tliickly 
set  with  olive-trees,  shmbs,  and  Tines.'  It 
had,  especially  on  the  western  lid*,  mmj 
caves  and  ^'rniffM'«»,  of  which  as  many  as 
two  thousuiul  liave  been  l  uunted,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  having  narrow  entrances, 
witl)  various  windings,  afforded  a  desirable 
refuge  for  fugitives  (Amos  iz.  3.  1  Kings 
XViiL  IP,  »rq.  2  Kings  U.  26;  in  W). 
Cannel  is  fanmns  for  the  extraordinary  con- 
tent which  Elijah  had  here  with-  the  priests 
of  BmI,  when  he  built  an  altar  of  twelve 
■bmes  after  the  number  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(1  Kings  xviiL).  The  philosopher  Pytha- 
gOffM  to  atoo  said  to  have  tarried  on  this 
mountain  n  long  time  af^er  his  return 
from  Egypt.  From  C'arrnel  is  derived  the 
name  of  a  religious  order,  the  Carmelites, 
founded  in  dM  nraUUi  oentuj  by  ou«  fiert- 
hold. 


MOVKT  CAUIBI» 

OmMlf  M  Men  from  Nazareth,  ftmnt  a 
Ibie  object,  extending  far  out  into  the  sea, 
nd  dipping  his  feet  in  the  waters.  The 
bii^est  part  of  the  ridge  is  towards  Iho 
MMh.  ThoBM  it  doelineo  gradoaUy  north- 


wards, until  at  tht>  convent,  according  to 
Schubert,  it  has  an  elevation  of  only  ^ffil 
I'nrisinn  feet  above  the  adjacent  sea.  The 
same  traveller  estimates  the  highest  point  at 
12<M)  feet  Towards  the  south-east,  Caimel 
Is  connected  witii  the  mountains  of  Samaria 
by  the  broad  range  of  low  wooded  hills 
■epanting  tha  great  plain  of  the  mora 
southern  coast  from  that  of  Ksdraelon.  Here 
large  walnut-trees  prevail.  The  mountain 
itself,  however, no  longer  exhibits  the  featnraa 
of  natural  beaolgr  wliioh  itpceaentad  in  Serif' 
tural  times. 

'  The  top  and  sides  of  Carmelare,'saytLood 
Lindsay,  *  covered  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
but  quite  bare  of  trees  ;  a  few  olivea  flourish 
at  its  foot  and  on  the  lowest  slope.  "  The 
excellency  of  Carmel'*  ia  indaad  dapaitod* 
(Letters,  ii.  78). 

Tha  Oannelite  convent,  dtaatad  aboot 
half-way  up  the  loftiest  riilge  of  Mount  Car- 
mel, is  verj'  handsome.  It  has  a  church, 
said  to  be  built  over  the  cave  in  which 
Elijah  dwelt.  In  a  si<le  chnptl,  Lord  Lind- 
say saw  a  beautiful  wooden  statue  of  Liijah  | 
killing  one  of  the  prophets  of  Baal. 

The  riew  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the 
roof  of  the  convent,  presents  a  grand  bound- 
lesa  expanse,  which  is,  however,  fatiguing 
f^om  its  lifeless  uniformity.  The  bay  of 
Acre  offers  a  noble  object.  Acre  lies  four 
houn^  distance  firom  Carmel.  Lindsay  went 
to  it  over  the  beach,  on  which  he  found  wrecks  » 
of  vessels  of  considerable  size  almost  burietl 
in  the  sand.  Ha  alao  ioidad  the  Kishon,  in 
about  half  a  dozen  a>fa»  iifaiol&  haa  hava 
lost  all  its  beauty. 

Lotd  Lindaay  reaehed  Carmel  (in  May) 
by  a  route  in  a  north-west  direction  fh>m 
Samaria.  '  The  country,'  he  says,  *  is  full 
of  villages,  well  cultivatsd.  Mid  qnila  baaa- 
tifnl.  We  halted  at  noon  in  a  grove  of  * 
noble  olives,  swamiiug  wiili  little  green 
leaf-hoppers,  if  I  may  call  them  so,  shaped 
like  frogs,  the  merri»st  little  beinps  ima- 
ginable. We  proceeded  along  a  beautiful 
and  very  extensive  plain,  the  prolongation, 
I  take  it,  of  the  vale  of  Sharon,  the  scenery 
reminding  us  of  Kent.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  richnaaa  of  the  soil  or  the  beauty 
of  its  produce,  even  of  the  thistles,  witJi 
which  every  fallow  and  uncultivated  field 
was  ovei^own,  of  the  daapaat  Una  and  roost 
luxuriant  growth,  often  overtopping  nay  head 
on  horseback :  dear  old  Scotland  can  boast 
of  nona  ao  beautiful.  Presently  leaving  the 
plain,  we  rode  for  two  hours  tlirough  a 
range  of  sloping  hills  covered  with  beauti- 
ful valonidis,  or  avaigreen  oaka— ^fegnlar 
English  park  sronery  ;  then  the  trees  ceas- 
ing tlirough  a  cuniiuued  expanse  of  sloping 
do«m8,till  we  reached  the  sonthem  pro- 
longations of  Carmel,  and  the  banks  of 
"  that  ancient  river,  the  river  Kishon;" 
heneaftmraid  the  hills  on  both  sides  war* 
again  eovaiad  with  rahnidto  and  ptieUlyoakfc 
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The  road  ran  close  under  Mount  Carmel, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Kishon — a  roelcy 
|MUth  winding  through  oleanders  in  full 
bloom,  reeds  and  wild  flowers  of  every  hue  ; 
the  birds  singing  sweetly,  and  wood-pigeuus 
cooing,  and  the  t4>inpertttinM  as  lltMh  and 
mild  as  May  in  England.' 

The  view  of  Carmel  and  its  adjacent  ooun> 
try,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  is  thus  described 
by  Bartlett  in  the  Introduction  (p.  6)  to  Us 
*  Walks  about  Jerusalem  :*  — • 

*  The  day  wore  away  as  we  reached  the 
ahores  of  Galilee,  which  burst  upon  us  jost 
beyoud  a  bold  promontory,  called  "  the 
White  Cape,"  from  the  colour  of  its  cliffs. 
Here  the  hills  of  Nazareth  aud  Gafed,  Mount 
Carmel,  projecting  its  loug  range  into  the 
•ea,  and  a  wide  extent  of  plain,  came  into 
tight ;  a  beautiful,  but  lifeless  expanse.  We 
dwelt  on  this  sacred  scenery,  as  it  unfolded, 
with  deep  interest  Among  these  hills  was 
apent  all  the  youth  of  Jesus:  these  ▼alleys 
and  plains  muHt  have  witnessed  his  earliest 
wati  lie  rings.   Different  are  the  associations 

<  which  arise,  as  the  white  walla  of  Su  John 
of  Acre  are  seen  risiug  out  of  the  sea,  on 
their  rucky  reef.  Here  is  the  Mount  of 
Hichard,  the  plain  where  the  mfiled  host  of 
omsaders  encamped,  and  which  resonnded 
with  Aa  tnonp  of  their  war-horses.  Scene 
upon  seene  srises  before  the  mind,  of  bloody 

I  aiege  by  land  and  sea.  At  that  angle  stood 
Mqiolaon^  directing,  in  vain,  assault  upon 
assault,  foiled  by  the  chivalry  of  tlie  British 
hero.  In  their  turn,  the  British  have  left 
aad  traces  apon  the  emmbling  walls.  Not 
a  solitary  figure  was  seen  on  their  ramparts, 
as  we  passed.  Years  ago  we  stood  on  Mount 
Oaimel,  and  asked  ourselves,  as  we  looked 
upon  this  "  Key  of  the  East,"  whether  her 

t  fill  of  blood  was  yet  measured.  —  the  last 
**paaification"  of  the  East  was  a  fearful 
answer.  We  may  repeat  the  question,  and 
time  will  probably  bring  forth  a  similar 
T&flji  for,  when  the  East  bacoaea  the  prize 
of  contending  nations,  Acre  cannot  fail  of 
her  harvest  of  slaughter.  The  breeze  had 
saddanly  increased  almost  into  a  gale»  and 
the  sea  rolled  formidably  into  the  bay:  we 
began  to  think  of  anchoring  at  Caipha.  A  a 
wa  came  on,  labouring  under  the  rucky 
point  of  Mount  Carmel,  a  change  took 
place,  with  the  suddenness  of  magic  The 
sun  was  setting,  broad  and  red ;  and  when 
hia  disk  touched  the  stormy  horizon,  in- 
•lantly  the  wind  dropped,  and  left  us  tossing 
about  in  an  agitated  sea,  crimsoned  witli  tha 
reflection  of  his  fiery  beams,  which  lit  up 
the  Holitary  while  walls  of  the  convent  on 
Mount  Carmel,  and  the  far-distant  hilia  of 
Galilee,  with  a  dying  splendour.  It  was  a 
moment  of  wild  aud  glorious  beauty.  The 
mti  Mon  subsided,  and  wo  ran  along  the 
ebore  towards  Caesarea ;  the  night  was 
cloudy,  the  moon  pale  and  sickly ;  all  along 
tta  daiolaia  plaiiti»  wa  heaid  ttie  wild  un- 


earthly shriek  of  the  jaekal,  roaming  among 
Its  ruins ;  and  the  low  dull  sound  of  the 
surge,  breaking  on  tlie  forsaken  shore,  in- 
creased the  poetic  melancholy  of  the  place 
and  hour.  No  other  sotmd  now  breaks  the 
mournful  ailencc  which  reigns  over  the  shore, 
which  once  echoed  with  the  world's  debate.' 

CARMEL,  now  Kurmid,  was  one  of  the 
cities  uf  the  tribe  of  Jodah  (Josh.  xv.  05). 
According  to  the  statements  ofEusebius  and 
Jerome,  in  whose  time  the  place  was  in  ex- 
istence, it  lay  twelve  Boman  miles  east  from 
Hebron.  Its  locality,  however,  most  be 
looked  for  to  the  south-east  of  that  famous 
town.  In  the  aneient  history  of  the  Israelites, 
Carmel  is  twice  mentioned;  once  (1  Sam. 
XV.  12),  where  we  find  an  account  of  Saul's 
having  erected  a  triumphal  monumaai^  ap- 
parentiy  for  a  memorial  of  his  victory  over 
the  Amalekites  ;  the  second  time  (1  Sam. 
xzv.  2),  when  David  had  his  advanfma  wilh 
Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  these  parts. 

At  Kurmul,  Bobinsou  found  ancient  re* 
mains  of  a  church,  a  caatle,  and  a  reservoir, 
hewn  in  the  rock.  Near  the  ruins  of  the 
castle  is  an  open  passage,  leading  down  into 
a  narrow  cavern,  iq^wrently  natural,  whieh 
may  have  been  used  as  a  tomb.  A  similar 
cave,  which,  however,  is  artificial,  about 
twenty  Ibaft  aqaaM»  ia  Man  jnal  aaat  at  dia 
castle. 

This  district  is  regarded  as  among  the 
roost  insecure  in  Palestine.  The  desert 
along  the  sea  is  in}iahit>'(1,  if  at  all,  only  by 
a  few  Bedouins,  who  ure  lu  the  worst  repute, 
as  thieves  and  ruhbers.  It  is  also  a  resort 
of  deserters  and  otulaws.  This  was  the  cha- 
racter of  the  region  of  old,  being  the  same 
into  i^lieh  David,  with  his  six  hundred  ad« 
venturers,  withdrew  from  the  pursuit  of  Saul, 
aud  dwelt  loug  in  the  caves  and  lurking 
places  which  it  aflbrds.  The  plain  of  Jor> 
dau,  too,  around  Jerirlio,  is  very  unsafe, 
partly  because  of  the  thievisli  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  partly  as  being  exposed 
to  excursions  from  tha  lawlaaa  Anftia  of  the 
eastern  mountains. 

Leaving  Jerusalem  by  <ha  Jaffa  Gate,  you 
cross  the  valley  of  Uiunom,  and  aloDfr  tlie 
eastern  side  of  the  plain  Bephaim,  aud  so 
ascend  to  the  Greek  content  Mar  Elyaa, 
which  lies  in  the  fields  at  soma  diftanre 
from  the  road,  on  the  verge  of  a  ridge  of  hills, 
having  a  wide  prospe^st  aeross  the  deep  val- 
leys on  the  south.  From  this  point,  two 
roads  lead  to  Bethlehem:  one  direct,  de- 
aeending  and  crossing  a  daap  Talley  on  the 
south;  the  other  passing  more  to  tlie  right, 
around  the  head  of  the  valley,  and  so  by 
liac  hel's  Tomb.  We  wiU  pursue  the  latter. 
The  whole  tract  in  advance  is  full  of  olive 
groves,  and  towards  Bethlehem  are  Ukewise 
many  orcharda  of  flg-oraaa.  Passing  by  tlie 
Pool?  of  Solomon,  yon  arrive  at  Bethlehem, 
which  lies  two  hours  south  of  .lerusalem. 
The  eonntiy  around  ttiia  ptaee  diqphqa 
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nuruf.r.ni?>  mnrks  of  iiidii'-try.  ff  vtui  ^<> 
dowa  the  steep  deHceiit  £rum  the  towu,  you 
oome  to  two  openings  of  the  iquecluet  Uiat 
runs  to  Jorusiilem,  whirh  lu  rr>  ptusses  Uirouph 
a  aon  of  deep  vault  or  j^eservuir,  from  wliicb 
tb»  water  b  drawn  up  aboat  twenty  feat, 
and  may  see  many  females  drawing  wuter, 
aad  iMnnug  it  away  iii  ckina  on  Uieir  sbuul- 
den. 

rrocced  now  in  an  eftHierly  direction,  in- 
dining  a  little  to  the  soutli,  and  you  will  ooma 
lo  tha  JaM  d>Fteeidia  or  Frank  Mountain, 
going  along  the  Wady  Urtas.  This  )iliu-e  is 
atill  inhabited,  though  in  ruins,  the  iuhabi- 
tanta  dwelling  in  eavea.  Tha  fonntain  heia 
bt-nils  forth  u  copious  sujijily  of  liiii'  watiT, 
and  forms  a  beautiful  purling  rill  along  the 
bottom  of  the  vall^ — a  raraly  to  be 
seen  in  Puh-stiue.  You  pass  down  Uiis  wiuly, 
on  a  general  coutm  south  south-cast  along 
dia  atnaaklet,  aad  ditoofh  tha  uidat  of 
f.'ar  li  and  fieUls  fertilized  hy  its  M-aU'rs. 
lu  the  Talley  and  on  the  hills,  you  may  be- 
hold flodca  of  afaaep  and  go^  ninglad  to> 
^'  tlii T,  which  wouhl  »ei!m  to  have  hcin  iliv 
patriarchal  mode  of  pasturage.  This  is  a 
good  grazing  diltKiet,  howavar  toafcf  and 
btcrilo  ii  luay  be  in  appearance.  The  little 
stream  ia  soon  absorbed  in  the  gravelly  soil, 
Md  tho  gaidena  ceaaa.  As  you  proceadt  dia 
biUa  around,  though  now  arid,  had  oncabean 
bnilt  99  in  lenraoes,  and  cultivated.  Tha 
Frank  Ifonnlahi  riaat  steep  and  ronnd  like 
u  volcanic  cone  trunciitcd.  The  hci^fhl  uhovo 
the  base  ia  from  three  to  four  himdred  feet. 
There  are  traeea  of  tefracae  for  cnltiTalian 
nromid  its  huse.  The  summit  —  a  circle  of 
about  700  feet  in  oircumfexeuoe  —  i»  oocu> 
pied  by  a  fortress,  with  four  nuMaiTa  mtmd 
to'vers.  On  it  you  liave  a  very  extensive 
view,  aapecially  towards  tha  north.  This  is, 
not  wiAont  pR>bability,  held  to  be  ^a  aite 
of  the  fiirtrtss  and  city  of  llerodium,  erected 
by  Hezodt  suroamad  the  Great.  The  whole 
plain  «KHind  was  alao  cowntA  with  btdld^ 
ings,  forming?  a  large  rity,  of  which  the  liill 
constituted  the  Aoropoiia.  To  thia  place  the 
body  of  tile  Idnnuean  tyrant  waa  brought  Ibr 
burial.  Keeping  forward  in  a  bouthi  rly  di- 
laction,  you  hnd  Wady  Urtas  contract  into 
a  narrow  picturesque  gorge,  with  liigh  preei- 
[iitous  woIIh  on  each  aide.  Near  ut  hand 
are  the  remains  of  a  square  tower  and  vil* 
lage,  called  Khnrnton,  and  an  inmenae  na- 
tnriil  cavern.  If  you  go  forth  on  llie  iofiy 
hill-side,  in  the  bright  light  of  a  May  moon, 
yon  find  die  eeena  highly  romantie.  Ton 
look  on  the  dark  nia.s»  of  the  Fnuik  Moun- 
tain, and  the  sacred  region  of  Bethlehem ; 
while  aroond  you  are  bladt  Arab  tents, 
horses  picketed,  and  nunierttus  flocks  of 
aheep  and  goats,  all  atill  like  the  aileace 
of  the  deaart.  Keep  along  tiia  eaatem  brow 
of  the  high  groimd,  you  are  taken  toTekuo, 
the  Tekoa  of  old,  whence  Joab  called  '  the 
visa  womaa'     plead  on  behalf  of  Abaaloni. 


K<  i  p  I. II  the  hij,'h  gTiuin  I  u  aids  the  ea&t, 
and  yuu  liud  the  vaileyH  and  the  billa  aprink* 
led,  and  aometimes  covered,  wIOi  a^ntns, 
dwiirf  oaks,  ^nia!l  fir-^,  jind  other  lauslifg. 
Jb  arthtfr  on  is  a  liigh  rocky  tract,  exhibiting 
on  tha  left  no  appearance  of  cultivation.  In 
ordiT  to  reach  H'  ui  Nnini,  you  must  make  a 
circuit  towards  tiiu  west,  with  a  view  to  pass 
lonnd  the  heads  of  several  teandbea  of  tha 
Wady  el  Ghar,  said  lo  be  bo  deep  and  rug- 
ged as  to  be  nearly  impassable  for  honea. 
Aa  yon  approach  Seni  Nain,  the  trteea  of 
eulti^  atidii  i;iir,n  ,1  ,  Mini  the  level  spots  of  any 
size  are  sown  with  baric/  or  millet.  To* 
warda  the  weat,  oUve^treea  and  amaB  vlne> 
yards  oerasionally  appear.  You  thus 
travel  along  the  dividing  line  between  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  M  extern* 
neim.  The  whole  slope  t  owards  tJie  Ilnu.l 
Sea,  on  this  side  of  Jerusalem,  resemblea,  in 
ita  genera]  foatutea,  the  same  slope  on 
norlJi  of  tJiat  city.  But  it  has  f  ^-  Il  1,  s-.  ,.f 
fert4hty ;  the  desert  region  extending  further 
np  from  tiie  Dead  Sea  towarda  the  watw« 
summit.  Still,  eteu  in  tli  >sf  parts  where  all 
is  now  desolate,  there  are  everywhere  traces 
cvf  the  hand  of  man  of  other  dm —  taffaeet,  - 
walls,  stones  gathered  along  ma  pidisi,  DfW* 
quent  cisterns,  aad  tlie  like. 

Beni  Nairn  ia  probsbly  the  hif^est  pojnl 
ill  all  the  hill-country  of  Jndah.  A(  cording 
to  the  Moslems,  this  is  the  burial-place  of 
Lot.  A  moeqne  here  profeesedlj  eovera  bis 
tomb.  From  tlie  roof  of  this  mosque  is  on 
exteanve  view  on  every  side,  especially  to> 
warda  the  east  and  sottOi.  The  pro&}ieet 
towards  llic  north  is  limited  by  a  hiph  tract 
of  cotmtiy,  and  towards  the  west  and  &outh- 
west  by  ihn  hills  aronnd  Hebmn.  llie 
mountains  beyond  the  Dead  Sea  are  very 
distinct;  the  sea  itself  is  visible  only  through 
gaps  in  the  momitaiBa.  Towarda  die  eontfa, 
\iie  land  sinks  gradually  down  to  an  cxtm- 
aivc  baain  or  plain,  having  many  valleys  and 
ancient  rites. 

The  re^i  fi  Lence  to  tlie  ancient  fortress  of 
Knrmol  is  very  fine,  especially  towards  the 
aonth'Weet  The  great  plain  spreada  itself 
out  in  tliat  direction,  shut  on  every  side  by 
higher  land,  except  on  the  east,  where  it 
dopes oir  towardattie Dead  Sea.  The deva- 
tion  of  thi^i  jdain  is  not  lesfl  llian  fifteen 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Its  vraters  apparently  flow  off  in 
both  directiouB,  partly  towards  tJiu  Dead  Sea, 
and  partly  towards  the  Wady  es-Jeba.  Tha 
aarfboeof  Ae  plain  la  waving,  and  almoatfree 
from  rocks.  '  At  present'  (iMay  10),  to  cite 
Aobinsoa  (iL  1Q2  ), '  the  whole  tract  was  almost 
eorerad  widi  fine  fields  of  wheat  t  walehroen 
were  stationed  in  various  parts  to  prevt  ui 
cattle  and  flocks  from  trespasitiug  on  the 
grain.  The  wheM  Wat  now  ripening,  and 
wc  had  b^re  a  beautiful  illustration  of  Scrip 
iiinp.  Our  Arabs  "  were  an  hungtredi"  and, 
going  into  Ow  fields,  they  "  x>luck«d  W0  tn 
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of  com  Aod  did  eax,  rubbing  diem  iu  tbeix 
Inndi.*" 

Fnuu  the  top  of  Knniml  there  is  a  pro- 
ject which  is  Terjr  beautiful,  whea  the  son 
•fises  in  bis  strength,  and  poura  a  flood  of 
golilcii  light  upon  the  plain  atul  the  hills  be- 
joud,  so  that  evety  object  is  distinctlj  seen. 
Hen  jon  ere  snrroanded  by  die  towns  of  dw 
inountiiins  of  Judah,  and  can  enumerate  be- 
fore you  not  less  than  nine  places  still  bear- 
ing dxdr  aneient  names;  namely — ' Maon, 
Carrn«'l,  anil  Ziph,  and  Juttfih  ; '  J  ittlr,  S  irfi!i, 
Auab,  and  Eshtemoa;  and  '  Kirjalii  Axba, 
iilueb  is  Hebron.*  Host  of  Ibose  were  nn- 
known  until  ascertained  by  Robinson.  You 
are  here  in  the  midst  of  scenes  memorable 
of  old  for  the  adrentmes  of  Da^id,  dnzfng 
his  wanderings,  in  ot,1i  r  to  escape  from  the 
Jealousy  of  Saol,  and  may  feel  a  deep  inte* 
rest  in  peraaing  tha  ehapms  whiefa  leeord 
the  hisUjr)' of  these  advetitn re  :i  (1  Sara,  xxiii. 
xxir.  xxT.  xrvl.).  Ziph  Sam.  xxiii.  li; 
xxtri.  2),  Moon  (1  8am.  zxiil.  25),  and  En* 
gedi  (I  Sana.  xxiv.  I),  gave  their  names 
to  diffiivent  parts  of  the  desert  on  the  east. 
Twiee  did  the  inhabitants  of  Zipb  attempt  to 
1>etray  the  youtlifiil  outlaw  to  tlie  vengeance 
of  his  persecutor  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxtL  1). 
At  that  time,  David  and  bis  men  appear 
t<^  have  been  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
aimilar  outlaws  at  the  present  day  (1  Sam. 
niL  3;  xzili.  13).  They  Inilwd  in  those 
deserts,  asaocitued  with  the  herdsmen  of 
Nabal,  and  doing  them  good  offices,  pro- 
bably in  TCtnra  for  information  and  supplies. 
Hence,  when  Nabal  held  hia  annual  .sheep- 
ihearing  in  Carmel,  Dayid  felt  himself  en- 
dded  to  a  share  in  the  festiTsl,  and  sent  a 
message,  recounting  his  own  services,  luid 
asluiigapTesent(l  Sam.  XXT.  8,  0).  'In all 
these  particulars,'  says  Bobinson,  *we  were 
deeply  struck  with  the  truth  and  strength  of 
the  Biblical  descriptions  of  tlie  manners  and 
customs,  almost  identically  the  same  as  they 
exist  at  the  present  day.  On  such  a  festive 
occasion,  near  a  town  or  village,  even  in  our 
own  time,  an  Arsb  sheikh  of  the  neighbouring 
desert  would  hardly  fidl  to  put  in  a  word ; 
and  his  message,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
would  be  a  transcript  of  that  of  David.' 

From  Carmel,  you,  after  some  time,  get 
into  the  Wady  IChabarah,  which  leads  down 
to  the  Dead  Sea,  not  far  south  of  Ain  Jidj, 
En-gedi.  The  way  lies  in  a  constant  de- 
scent. As  you  descend,  the  beat  increases, 
and  the  cotmtry  assumes  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert.  In  two  hours  you  are 
completely  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  The 
country  is  everywhere  entirely  of  limestone 
formation;  but  the  rocks  contain  a  large  mix- 
ture of  chalk  and  flint,  alternating  with  the 
limestone  of  die  region  above.  All  around 
are  naked  eonical  hills,  and  also  ridges  two 
to  four  hundred  feet  high,  running  down 
mostly  towards  the  sea.  At  first,  the  hills,  as 
wsU  aa  the  valle]!^  ««  qfiitiUed  widt  fbiabfl ; 


but,  further  down,  these  disappear  from  the 
hills,  and  only  a  dry  stunted  grass  remains, 
the  growth  of  winter.  Two  hours  more  bring 
jou  to  ragged  and  precipitous  passes,  and  yoo 
soon  anrivein  the  wUdeniessof  En-gedi,  when 
Duvid  and  his  men  lived  among  'the  rocks 
of  the  wild  goata,'  and  where  the  former  ent 
off  the  skills  of  SanTs  robe  {naeaTe(l  Sam. 
xxiv.  1 — i).  The  wb'  ^e  i  ne  is  drawn  in 
Scriptore  to  the  life.  On  ail  sides,  the  cotm- 
try is  ftdl  of  eaveras,  whieh  might  hava 
rvL  tl  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his 
men,  as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present 
day.  The  padi  foOows  down  the  bottom  of 
the  valley,  which  is  here  just  wide  enough 
to  be  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  sometimes  scarcely 
fifty  feet,  between  perpendicular  precipices 
rising  sometimes  hundreds  cf  fcLi  on  each 
side.  In  the  dill's  above,  multitudes  of 
pigeons  are  enjoying  their  nestt  imdistnibed. 
Here  the  rctem,  and  other  shrubs  of  tlie  de- 
sert, grow  very  large.  Farther  down,  the 
fslley  contracts,  and  beeomea  impassaUe. 
You  now  turn  up  a  steep  and  rocky  pass 
north-east,  along  a  side  valley,  which  brings 
yon  in  flfteen  mfnntes  on  a  xongfa  and  de- 
sert table-land.  9o«iti  y  ti  f(tt  tlie  first 
view  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying  low  and  still  in 
its  deep  bed,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
reach  the  brow  of  the  pass  leading  down  to 
the  shore,  after  a  journey  of  seven  hours, 
when  yoQ  find  yourself  on  the  sommit  of  a 
perpendicular  cliff,  overhanging  Ain  Jidy 
and  the  sea,  at  least  fifteen  himdred  fset 
abov«  its  waters.  The  1>ead  flea  lies  before 
you  in  its  vast  deep  cha.sm,  shut  in  on  both 
aidea  by  ranges  of  precipitous  mountains; 
their  bases  sometimes  Jntdng  out  into  dte 
water,  and  again  retreating,  60  as  to  leave  a 
naiiow  strip  of  shore  below.  The  view  in- 
dndes  the  whole  sondieni  half  of  the  sea, 
qiute  to  its  extremity,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  the  northern  halh  One  fsatore  of  the  sea 
is  remarkable,  namely,  the  number  of  ahool> 
like  points  and  peninsulas  which  run  out 
into  its  southern  part,  appearing  at  first  si^t 
like  flst  sand-banks  or  Mands.  Bdow,  on 
the  south,  ore  two  such  projecting  bajiks, 
on  the  western  shore,  composed  probably  ol 
pebbles  and  gravel,  extending  into  the  sea 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Tlie  mountains 
on  both  sides  of  the  sea  are  everywhere 
precipitous ;  those  on  the  east,  yon  observe, 
are  now  very  distinct,  and  obviously  much 
higher  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  than 
those  npon  the  west  Directly  opposite,  on 
the  eastern  Bide,  you  see  Wndy  el  Mojeb, 
and  further  noith  Wady  ea-Zurka.  At  the 
foot  of  dtese  mountains  diere  is  a  passage 
along  the  eastern  shore.  Tlie  whoh?  soutlieni 
part  of  the  sea  has  the  appearance,  not  of 
a  broad  sheet  of  water,  bat  radier  of  a  long 
winding  bay,  or  the  estuary  of  a  large  river 
when  the  ti«ie  is  out,  and  die  ahoala  are  left 
dry.  Only  a  comparatively  nanow  cimnBl 
temaina  oofoiad  widi  water.  Thii  bhsor 
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nei  is  iu  some  paru  quite  nurrovr,  nnd  wiuda 
voty  nraeh.  Nearly  M  the  tondi-eMtorn  enH, 

there  ruus  iulo  the  sea  (ro  eullfrl)  »i  ltir;,'e 
peninsula;  antl  between  the  point  of  the 
iwatwn  ahoal  and  the  peninsula,  die  dit- 
tanoe  canimt  he  more  tluai  one  fourth  or  one 
sixth  of  the  whole  breadth  of  the  sea,  if  so 
mneh.  It  is  no  easy  thing  to  wofk  yow 
way  down  the  u-rrific  piissi.  path  de- 

scends by  lig-zsgs,  oAeu  at  the  eteepeet  angle 
practkHkble  for  hjiTses,  and  ia  earned  partly 
along  ledges  i  r  =;1j  ^Iven  on  the  perpendicular 
face  ot  tbtt  clitl,  and  then  down  the  almost 
equally  steep  debris.  Mneih  of  the  roek  is  a 
coinpacl  reddish  or  rose-roldiu  i  1  I'u.u'stone, 
smooth  as  glass,  yet  with  an  irregular  sur- 
faee.  LooUng  baek  on  this  pan  hma  be> 
low,  It  seems  utterly  impoHsible  that  any 
road  can  exist  there.  JNot  long  since,  an 
Arab  woman  Ml  off,  and  was  IriUed :  ^en 
picked  up,  she  was  found  to  have  brouj^^ht 
forth  a  ohild.  Alter  a  descent  ot  forty-ttve 
minniea,  yon  reash  tiie  beaut^l  tbmitMn  of 
Ain  .Tidy,  a  fine  stream  bursting  fi  i  th  nt  once 
on  a  sort  of  narrow  terrace  or  shelf  of  the 
mountain,  aiHl  more  Aan  fbnr  bimdred  Ibet 
above  the  level  cjf  lijr  -vn^  Tin'  strr;uii  rushes 
down  the  steep  descent  of  the  mountain,  and 
its  eonne  is  hiddeo  by  a  hnraiiant  diidnt 
of  trees  and  shrubs  belonging  to  a  more 
southern  clime.  The  whole  of  the  descent 
was  apparently  onee  teiraead  for  tillage  and 
g^ardens.  On  ilio  right,  near  the  foot,  are 
the  ruins  of  a  town.  From  the  base  of  the 
deelivity,  a  fine  rich  plain  slopes  off  ^ery 
gradually  nearly  half  arnili  f  i  the  shore.  A 
brook  runs  across  it  directly  to  the  sea, 
tbongb,  in  die  warm  season,  its  waters  are 
tthwrTi'  il  t'V  tlir  thirsty  t  firtli,  loiiu;  before 
reaching  ilie  shore,  bo  far  as  the  water 
extends,  die  plain  is  covered  with  gardena, 
chiefly  of  cucumbers,  belonging  to  the  Arabs. 
The  soil  of  the  whole  plain  is  very  fertile, 
and  iDight  produce  ram  fruits.  In  Tarkraa 
■p:.ri:-^  of  it  ore  traces  Of  nniinpnrfjui t  mins. 
The  length  of  the  plain  it  about  half  a  mile: 
it  Is  nearly  a  sqnare.  The  approaeh  to  the 
tea  is  here  <tvi  i  a  bank  of  pebbles,  six  or 
eight  feet  higher  than  the  leTel  of  the  water 
as  you  see  It  Tbsis  afs  sovmd  irilli  a 

ishiniDg  crosl     Sf  SSl^  Off  Hldisr  Of  «n  oily 
appearance. 
In  trsv^lUng  down  dm  dedirity,  yon  And 

the  heat  increase  continually  ;  and  in 
chasm  of  the  sea,  you  enroiuiter  an  Egyp- 
tian elimate,  and  And  Egyptian  prodoetlona. 
Shut  in  as  this  deep  caldron  \h  1  t  tween  walls 
of  rock,  the  heat  of  the  burning  sommer 
son  cannot  be  odwr  dian  very  great  8veh 
is  the  richness  of  tho  suU,  both  along  the 
descent  below  the  fountain,  and  on  the  little 
plain,  and  sneh  dm  abondanee  of  water, 
ihM  nuthin?  but  tillage  is  wanting  to  nn 
der  this  a  most  proliflo  qiot   It  would 
bs  adoainbly  adaplsd  to  tbt  «altlvitio«  nf 
toflfisal  ftmiii. 


CARNAL  (L.  from  cwro,  flesh).  — The 
Greek  words  corresponding  w(di  *csnial,*  * 

.^r.  are  nndrred  'flesh'  (Matt  xvi.  17); 
'fleshly'  ('.iCor.  i.  12);  'carnal'  (d  Cor. 
z.  4) ;  *  esmally '  (Rom.  viiL  0).  Whetwa 
it  appears  that  '  canial  '  and  '  fleshly'  are  of 
similar  import  In  truth,  the  second  is  » 
Baxoa  woid  of  the  same  meaning  widi  di« 
Latin  '  cnrnal.' 

'  Fleah/  in  the  New  Testament,  has  seve- 
ral allied  signifleadoms,  derived  ttam  ihm 
root-meaning  of  forr,  which  ilr  ii  iti  -  flesh  aa 
constituting  the  body  of  an  auimatfd  and 
living  being  ( 1  Cor.  rw.  99).  It  is  repre- 
sented, in  cojitradistinrtiii  I  )  -inrit,  as  con- 
stituting with  bones  a  human  body  (Luke 
ndv.  80).  In  die  Old  Testament  H  stands 
for  a  wfiid  desigimting  the  male  organ  of 
generation  (Qen.  zvii.  Jl,  14.  Lev.  xii.9)* 
Henee,  *  flesh,'  in  die  writings  of  Paid,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  snme  wny,  aii  l  applied  lo 
Judaism,  die  religion  of  the  eircuuiciscid,  and 
to  the  dfvine  benefits  which  were  appended 
to  rirc  iTr   i-ion   (Rom.  ii.  38,  ir.  1. 

2  Cor.  xi.  m ;  comp.  'i'i.  Qal.  iiL  3.  £pb.  * 
il.  11.  Col.  ii.  18.  Phil.  iii.  8,  4). 

From  thns  refen  Ifil:  t  >  s'j"  lower  parts  of 
man,  it  came  to  denote  the  body,  in  oppost- 
tfon  to  die  mind ;  whence  oar  Savionr  said 
to  his  disciples,  —  *  Th-  -^j  int  is  willing,  but 
the  flesh  is  weak'  (Mark  xiv.       See  also 
1  Oor.  T.  5.  S  Cor.  It.  11;  vti.  1.  Col. 
ii.  1).    In  Heb.  ix.  10,  we  reafl  of  <  carnal 
ordinances,'  or  rather  ordinances  of  the  flesh ; 
diatifl,Ievidea]purityof  body  (18).  'Flerii' 
is  nl^io  used  of  the  body  of  Christ,  delivered 
to  death  (John  vL  61,  06.  Bom.  viit.  3. 
Eph.  ii  1ft.  Col.  i.  99).  Human  nafnre, 
generally  considered  as  visible  nn!  m  TtiiT, 
is  thus  designated  (John  i.  13 ;  iii.  6.  iieb. 
sH.  0).   Hence  'fleidi  and  blood'  denote  * 
our  outward  mortal  nature  (Matt.  xvi.  17. 
Fph.  vi.  12).    In  the  writings  of  PanI, 
Bpisdea  of  John  and  9d  Peter,  *  flesh '  sig* 
iiifies  our  animal  nature,  as  the  seat  and 
fountain  of  the  nattu-sl  appetites,  taken  iu  a 
bad  sense;  inasmndi  as  diis  anhnal  natnre, 
when  not  bound  to  the  divine  law,  worlvS 
against  the  will  of  Ood,  and  is  the  source 
otpassiona  and  sins.   Tn  opposidon  stands 
man's  rational  natnre,  which  the  Tlnly  Spirit 
illumines  and  sanctities,  and  b;  which  man 
knows  and  desires  good  (Rom.  vi.  10;  vii 
IP,  2");  viii  .'),  0.  7.  Gal.  v.  IH,  2  Peter  ii. 
IB.  I  John  ii.  Id).    Sometimes  the  import 
seems  to  be  die  desire  of  evil,  or  evfl  die* 
tates  and  lusts  (2  Cor.  i.  17  ;  v.  10.  Gal. 
V.  13).   Tbns,  *  to  be  in  the  flesh'  implies 
to  yield  to  die  lower  tmpnilies  of  Ofiir  natnre 
(T^nm.  vii.  n  ;  viii.  .5,  8,  9).    The  part  l  ;  ing 
pat  for  the  whole, '  flesh  *  denotes  man  as 
mortal  and  weak  (John  1.  U.  1  Tfan.  Iii.  1& 
1  John  iv.  2).    Hence  'all  flesh*  is  equiva- 
lent to  all  men,  or  mortals  (Lake  ui.  6. 
Johnsvii.il.  Ae«tii.l7.  IFMnrLSi). 
One  w  two  i^araacs  dssenrs  nodes*  'To 
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b«  of  a  person's  flpHh  and  bonpi,'  sifrnifies 
to  be  akin  to  him,  or  to  bo  so  aiiifd  as  if  you 
wtnofUakiii(Gcn.  ii.  ;  xxix.  U.  Eph. 
▼.  50).  '  Any  one's  flesh  '  denotes  his  kin»- 
mea  (Eoiu.  xi.  Kph.  t.  29).  'Accord- 
ing to  the  flesh '  means  '  as  to  one's  human 
origin,'  *  by  natural  descent'  (Ron),  i.  H; 
ix.  3,  5,  b.  1  Cor.  X.  18.  '  Israel  after  the 
lies}),'  thatis,  ItnwUtM  by  ti»tli,«oiBp^ Bon. 
is.  6). 

CAllPENTER  is  from  a  Latin  word  signi- 
lying  a  chariot  orwQfffom.  Hence  itdenoMd, 
in  the  middle  np'"',  a  maker  of  such  car- 
riages; and,  by  on  ex  tension  of  meaning 
lAidk  hM  mmf  piiMile,  •  wotkar  In  «t»od 
In  general 

Carpenter  is  one  of  the  renderings  ('tja- 
graver,'  Ezod.  xxrili.  11 ;  *  crafuman,'  Deut. 
zxrii.  15;  '  ?;n)ith,'  1  Sam.  xiii.  10,  being 
some  of  tlitiiii )  ^iven  to  a  wonl  which  is  one 
of  those  that  thn  ^v  light  on  the  early  histtny 
of  the  Israetitr^.  Thid  word,  Gkaratk,  sig- 
nifies originally,  to  cut  into,  to  engrave. 
As  sueh,  it  denotes  skilled  labour,  the  work 
nf  tht>  nrtist  rather  than  the  artificer.  Ac- 
cordingly, m  its  earliest  Biblical  usage,  it  is 
tnmslattd  *  engraver'  (Exod.  xrviii.  11; 
!txxv.  35;  Txxviii. '^'J)-  That  the  work  here 
spoken  of  was  a  work  of  art,  is  clear  from 
tib*  sab)eefc>matter.  In  the  first  pasaage  it 
rf^lntes  to  the  cnlting,  in  onyx  stone,  of  the 
iiaines  of  the  ckildreu  of  Israel,  to  form  the  two 
atones  which  Aaron  was  to  wear  on  his  should 
der.  In  the  second  case,  it  is  used  of  Aho- 
liab,  who  was  diviucly  '  tilled  with  wisdom 
of  ImocI  Kk  work  all  manner  of  work,  of  the 
en^av^r,  and  of  the  cunning  workman,  and 
of  Lh«  embroiderer,  and  of  the  wearer,  anddT 
those  ttiat  devised  cunning  work'  (Exod. 
XXXV.  34,  3.')).  In  the  third  instance,  it 
refers  to  the  same  Ahoiiab,  as  *  an  engraver, 
uid  a  oanaing  WiilauB»  iad  an  enlnoi* 
derer.* 

In  later  times  the  word  came  to  have  a 
more  humble  import,  being  nearly  equivalent 
to  our  '  workman.'  In  order  to  designate 
what  kind  of  workmen  were  in  any  ease  in- 
tended, a  qualifying  word  was  subjoined  in 
the  original.  Thus  we  have  'workers  of 
wall/  or  '  stone,'  meaning  masons  ;  and 
'  workers  of  wood,'  meaning  carpenters; 
'  workman  of  iron,'  that  is,  a  smith.  Now, 
the  nation  of  whom  these  facts  may  be  as- 
serted, must,  in  its  early  origin  as  a  nation, 
have  stood  high  in  material  coltuie.  At  the 
time  when  its  language  was  formed,  as  that 
language  now  exist*,  the  nation  must  have 
excelled  in  art ;  otheniiM  the  earlier  sMan> 
ing  of  this  and  other  terms  woiUd  not  have 
implied  high  culture,  and  the  derivative  and 
later  import  of  the  same  terms  denoted  or- 
dinary hand  labour.  With  the  English 
nation,  just  the  reverse  is  the  fact  '  Work ' 
is  the  old  Saxon  term :  whence  '  workman.' 
'  Art,'  from  whkib  we  get  our  '  artificer,'  and 
'vtta^*  if  ■  oonpiialivdj  modeni  Latin 


won!,    Tn       rase,  the  history  of  the  words 
•  work '  and  '  urt,  writing  in  brief  the  progress 
of  the  nation,  shows  tfitt  the  EngUui  began 
their  national  existence  on  a  low  platfoflBt 
and  rose  higher  by  slow  degrees.    In  dw 
case  of  the  Hebrews,  we  eannot  aoeouut  ftir 
the  facts  just  mentioned,  except  on  two  sup- 
positious;—  namely,  that  the  Hebrew  lau- 
gaago,  M  it  now  Um  before  us,  praaenta  tho 
fragmentary  remains  of  a  lost  literature,  in 
vrbich  the  oldest  terms  rvlatt^d  tu  the  inferior 
processes  of  labour ;  or  that  its  language,  aa 
found  in  the  Bibk*  represent!?  a  state  of 
foreign  and  adteutitioua  cudture,  whence  it 
took  those  verbal  indications  of  high  art. 
In  tmth,  we  think  there  is  reason  tn  h"H 
both  these  suppositions  to  be  grounded  in 
fact.    Wo  baUava  Ibat  the  daaeendanta  af 
Abraham  were  possessed  of  no  mean  culture, 
derived  from  a  widely  spread  pre -existent 
stala  of  civiWaartait,  comprising  a  literature, 
when,  under  an  overruling  Providence,  they 
were  led  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  where 
they  found  a  very  high  aoniltion  of  matrriid 
and  outward  cultnre;  no   inronsidf rahlo 
share  of  which  they  brought  wiih  Liitm  into 
the  wilderness,  and  some  of  it  into  Pales- 
tine. Hence  the  ariistic  skill  displayed  in  the 
tabernacle  and  its  accompaniments.  These 
considerationatHkd  to  vindicate  the  antlqildtgr 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  their  claims  to  onr  re- 
spect.   The  Israelites,  even  in  their  earliest 
known  stages,  were  not  a  barbarous  pao^O> 
CART,  a  word  from  the  Tt mUotmc  ft;rr<i» 
{to  turn,  or  roll),  found  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  fftfrut,  a  circle.    Cart  ia  ooonoalad  in 
derivation  and  meaning  with  car,  carriaffc, 
carter,  and  charioU     Its  root-signification 
shows  that  it  properly  denotes  a  carriage 
with  wheels.    Similar  is  the  fact  in  the  He- 
brew, of  which  cart  is  a  translation :  6'a- 
galah  comes  from  a  root  that  rignifias  to 
roll,  and  the  vehicles  which  it  describes 
might  be  rendered  rollers.   Hence  they  must 
have  been  wbeel-earriages.   Wheels  are  alaa 
expressly  mentioned :  in  Isa.  xxviii.  27,  we 
find  *  a  cart-wheel,'  employed  apparently  in 
threshing;  comp.  28.    In  Ezek.  xxiii.  24, 
'  The  Babylonians  shall  come  with  chariots, 
waggons,  and  wheels.'  ( See  also  Eecles.  xii.  6. 
Jer.xlvii.3.  Eaek.  xxvi.  10.)  That  the  Egyp- 
tians possessed  wheel -carriages  is  elear  from 
the  monuments,  and  from  Exod.  xiv.  2.), 
where  Jehovah,  in  order  to  retard  their  pur- 
suit of  the  flying  Israelites,  is  said  to  have 
taken  off  their  ehariot  wheels.    The  cut  on 
the  left  hand  of  the  Hollowing  page  is  a  Soman 
(^ariot,  from  Montfancon.  'That  on  the  right 
ia  an  Egyptian  chariot,  from  an  original  paint- 
ing in  the  British  Museum.   Tho  dotted  line 
doea  not  indicate  another  horse,  bat  a  tint  of 
red  found  in  the  original.  The  Hebraws  ware 
also  familiar  with  wheels  ( 1  Kings  vii.  30, 33  ), 
as  employed  for  warlike  purposes  (Prov.  xx. 
26).   Veiy  forcible  imagery  is  derived  tnm 
the  wheel  of  die  war-ehaifott  and  aaaooialdl 
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olijeeto:  —  *Th«  ooIm  of  ft  whip,  and  die 
noise  of  the  rattling  of  wheels,  and  uf 
the  prancing  of  horsas,  and  of  the  laaping 
eharioU'  (Nabum  iiL  3).  And  from  Iha 
■ong  of  Deborali  (Jndg.  t.  88)i  U  ia  eridant 


that  warciMwioto  with  whcala  vara  aaad  !■ 

Palestine  itself,  as  early  as  the  dajra 

Judges;  for  the  niotlier  uf  Sinrra  nsks^ 

'  Wby  is  bts  chariot  long  in  comina  I 
Whr  taiqr  tka  wksM  ar  Ml  dtauMir ' 


moMAa  CHABior. 

The  wonl  renelered  '  cart'  in  I  Sam.  tL  7, 
B,iO,  11,  14.  2  Sam.  vi.  1  Chron.  xiii.  7, 
ia  translated  by'wnggou'  in  Gen.  xlv.  19, 
*^1.  27  ;  xlvi.  rt.  Numb.  vii.  3,  6,  7,  8;  and 
ly  •  chariot,'  Ps.  xlvi.  1).  The  ordinary  word 
for  chariot,  Merkavah,  occura  frequently 
<Gen.  xli.  43.  1  Kings  vii.  33;  z.  20;  siL 
18;  XX.  33;  xxii.  '.Mi).  War-rhariots  were 
employed  by  the  ancient  Cauuauites  before 
Joahna's  invasion  (Josh.  xi.  0, 9).  Chariots, 
«s  ttlidea  of  luxury,  were  a  token  of  royalty 
in    *  " 


and  when  the  monarch  waa  in 
hia  eliariot,  a  body  of  bmb,  ao  aaany  aaflllj, 


ran  before  the  vehicle  (3  SasB.  xr.  1.  ISaM. 
viii.  11).  From  2  Kings xxiii.  11,  it  appean 
that,  as  a  port  of  the  prevalent  worship  of  tha 
sun,  horses  and  ahaiiots  wait  dedlMlsd  to 

that  luminary. 

Palestine  was  too  hilly  a  eotmtry  for 
iriieeled  carriages  to  abound  there.  Tliis 
may  expluiu  why  Joaepb  suppliea  hia  breth- 
ren witli  waggons  (Gen.  xW.  10,  81,  27),  in 
order  to  convey  into  Egypt  their  father  and 
his  family.  The  cut,  taken  from  a  Thehaa 
monument,  exhibits  carta  «tf  the  Tokkari,  an 
Aaiatio  pe«iple,  enemy  of  tfia  EgypliaBa. 


CABTS  OF  TBI  TOKKaSt. 


It  will  be  seen  that  these  carts  or  waggons 
have  solid  whcfls.  In  Ntunb.  vii,  2,  seq.  we 
find  Uie  twelve  princes  of  tin*  tribes  of 
I«rarl  making  en  oblation  to  Jehovah,  of  six 
(  .iv.  nd  wrtggons,  and  twelve  oxen,  intended 
to  bear  tlte  Uilieniatk'  wlien  taken  down. 
Whctlier  lliese  ciirriages  were  brought  out  of 
^nr^  made  in  tlie  desert,  we  have  no 
means  of  detrnnining.  This  is  not  tlie  only 
instance  in  which  a  cart  or  waggon  was  em- 
ployed  for  sacred  purposes;  for  in  1 
vi  7,s«g.  wefindaeartopmaly  I 


to  bear  the  ark.  This,  as  being  designed  for 
a  rsligions  nse,  was  a  *new  earl;'  dhcneait 

becomes  probable,  that  the  wspgons  given 
by  the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  Moses  wero 
also  new;  in  which  case,  they  must  havo 
been  mndc  after  tlie  exodus  from  Egypt. 
We  have  already  seen,  tiiat  cart-wheels  were 
used  for  the  purposes  of  threshing.  Anothar 
agricultural  service  which  carts  rendereil.was 
at  harvest  home:  — '  Behold,  I  nm  pressed 
nndsr  you,  as  a  cart  full  of  sheavea  la 
pnaaad'  (Amoa  ii.  Id).  The  e^  too, 
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it  meutiuaed  above :  the '  cart-rope '  or  trace 
it  fomid  in  Imu  v.  16. 


its  primary  meaning,  to  go  slowly: 
%  coTCted  coach,  or  a  litter.  The  engraving 
ezhibita  an  Egyptian  litter  or  palanqaiu, 
bearing  a  miltlavy  ehiei;  widi  n  ■ItandMit 
bMiing  ft  paitioa  bahindbim. 


ROMAN  CARTS. 

The  word  randered  *  waggon'  in  Ntunb. 
vii.  S,  is  trpntlatecl  hf  'Utien*  te  Tfa.  hcH. 

20:  —  •  And  they  shall  bring  all  your  lir-  tlir^H 
oat  of  all  nations  upon  horses,  and  in  cha> 
riott,aiiAialitlen  (margin,  'eoaehat'),  and 
opoD  mules,  and  upon  swift  beasts."  The 
woivd  {JTsahn),  here  rendered '  litter/  has  for 


In  Syria,  at  tlio  present  day,  a  corered 
littefi  called  a  tackieratem^  is  nsed  as  a  stately 
node  of  trwreDing  by  pasluts  and  other  great 
men.  Indeed,  travelling  is  now  generally 
performed  on  the  backs  of  moles  or  horses, 
oeept  in  the  desert  and  its  eonfines,  where 
oamels  are  used.  Wlieel-carriages  are  un- 
kiunro,  and  rarely  is  there  a  eart  to  be  seen 
in  die  wfaflle  eotmtry.  The  taekterawan  ia 
also  used  for  ladies  and  children,  whM  ttMf 
have  a  long  jonmejr  to  v^myJiahi 


VAOXTBBAWAM. 


Ill  Acts  xxi.  1'),  th.'  term  *  carriage '  is  used 
in  a  sensOf  not  now  prevalent,  as  denoting 
IAIn^  to  h9  carried.  The  odginal  simply 
aaySi  that  Paul  packed  up  his  things,  clothes, 
Ae.  aa  for  travelling ;  and  might  be  rendered, 
*  made  onreelTes  ready.'  E.  Taylor  readers 

—  '  We  look  up  our  baggage .' 

CAAVJNa,  with  its  related  words  '  carve,' 
*earved  images,'  fte.  is  represented  in  die 
Hebrew  by  two  or  tlirec  wordn,  a  knowledge 
of  wlioae  aignifioation  will  open  to  the  readier 
Aeftetaeonneetedwith  soolptttft  as  ft  existed 
among  the  Israclitt-s.  I.  <?A/irasA,  denoting 
lo  citf  iiUo,  hence  to  engrove,  is  applied  in 
Exod.  nsL  0  to  die  *eanrfaig  of  timber,* 
in  connection  iridt  Bezaleel,  who  is  set  fc^rtli 
as  *  filled  with  the  qiirit  of  Ood,  in  wisdom, 
and  in  ondaiataoding,  and  in  knowledge,  and 
in  aU  maniMr  of  vorkmanahip;  to  devise 


cunning  works,  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  sil- 
ver, and  in  brass,  and  in  cutting  of  stones  to 
set  diem,  and  in  earving  of  timber,  to  work 
in  all  manner  of  workmanship.'  Win  nro  it 
is  clear,  that  the  canriug  here  implied  was 
artistio  and  ornamental  (comp.  Exod.  zszr. 
30,  sr<].).  II.  Kahlu'j,  the  tsscntial  letters 
in  which  are  kakl  f  whence  we  see  the  con< 
neetion  of  the  word  with  die  Greek  ie«Mn, 
and  the  Latin  c«r/are,  both  with  their  He- 
brew root  signi^ing '  to  hollow '  or  sce^pture. 
It  is  tised  of  rieh  deooratio&fl  made  by  Solo- 
mon iu  thf  temple  which  h.Q  built,  when  'he 
carved  all  the  walls  of  the  house  round  about 
with  die  engrarings  of  earred  flgmrea  of 
chprubini,  and  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers, 
within  and  vrithout'  (1  Kings  vi.  29, 32,36). 
m.  Ohahtav,  to  cot  or  hew,  is  applied  to 
tike  hewn  or  polished  stone  empioyad  in 
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erecting  mansions  or  ]ia]arcA  (Ps.  cxliv.  12), 
as  well  &s  to  carved  articles  of  furniture  ( Pruv. 
Tii.  16 ) .  IV.  Pitovagh,  which  ib  the  word  ren- 
dered *  m^rarin«7»  '  just  above,  and  appears 
to  denote  the  figures  theiuselves;  while  the 
word, '  carved  figures,'  may  denote  the  nature 
of  the  workmanship,  equal  lo  *  engravings 
of  carved  work.*  In  'i  Chron.  ii.  7,  wht-re 
this  last  word  is  used,  we  liiid  Sulumon  re- 
questing Huram,  king  of  Tyre,  to  send  him 
'  a  man  cunning  to  work  in  gold,  and  in  sil- 
Ter,  and  that  can  skill  to  grave  gravings, 
with  the  cunning  men  that  are  witli  me  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  whom  my  father  David 
did  provide  ; '  who,  from  1  Chron.  xxiL  15, 
appear  to  have  been  found  in  abundance  in 
Jerusalem,  '  all  manner  of  cunning  men,  for 
every  manner  of  work.'  The  carved  work 
which  probably  these  artists  proftiMly  exe- 
cuted in  the  temple  (I  Kings  vi.  18,  20,  32, 
35),  after  the  manner  in  which  our  beau- 
tiful cathedrals  and  parish  churches  were 
barbaroufily  mutilated,  despoiled,  and  dis- 
figured in  the  civil  wars,  was  broken  down  and 
laid  waste  by  some  foreign  enemy,  '  with  axes 
and  hammers'  (Ps.  Ixxiv.  0).  The  same 
word  is  used,  in  Zech.  iii.  9,  of  carvings  or 
sculpture  in  stone.  The  execution  of  the 
seven  symbolical  eyes  here  spoken  of  must 
have  required  no  mean  skill.  V.  Pahtal 
means  to  cut  away,  and  so  to  form  an  image. 
The  word  if  specially  applied  to  idols.  Thus, 
in  Exod.  xx.  4,  — '  Thou  shaltuot  make  unto 
thee  any  graven  image,'  Pehul,  idol,  that  is« 
as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  Lev.  xxvi.  1, 
— '  Ye  shall  make  no  idols,  nor  graven  image, 
neitlier  rear  you  up  a  standing  image,  neither 
shall  ye  set  up  any  image  of  stone  in  your 
land  to  bow  down  to  it ;  for  I  am  Jehovah 
your  God.'    The  rendering  in  Exod.  xx.  4, 


'  graven  image,'  is  too  wide  and  lax.  Ai  the 
text  stands,  it  forbids  all  graven  images,  and 
so  sets  Scripture  in  contradiction  with  itaelf; 
fur  Mo'ies  was  expressly  commanded  to  form 
the  cherubim  whicli  were  placed  over  the 
mercy-seat  (Exod.  xxv.  IW;  xxvi.  I). 

From  this  particular  examination,  we  leam 
tlial  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  no  fewer  than 
five  words  by  wiiirh  they  denoted  graving 
or  sculpture.  Doubtless  tliese  words  had 
each  sotaetliing  special  in  their  original  ap- 
plication. They  may  also  have  varied  in 
point  of  age.  But  tlie  farts  show,  that  the 
art  of  Hculpture  was  at  different  periods  in 
no  mean  condition.  These  periods  varied 
in  artistic  character.  On  leaving  Egypt,  the 
Hebrews  possessed,  at  least,  some  of  the 
skill  with  which  they  had  there  become  fami- 
liar. This  tliey  partly  lost  in  the  troubled 
and  warlike  ages  which  ensued.  When,  how- 
ever, David's  success  in  anns,  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  arts  of  peace,  had  given  scope 
and  impulse  to  skilled  industry  and  enter- 
prise, and  when  Solomon's  luxury  had 
fostered  its  exercise,  then  native  artists  were 
found  ready  to  execute  works  of  high  merit; 
in  which,  however,  it  was  judged  advisable 
to  procure  the  aid  of  the  superior  talent  and 
taste  of  the  renowned,  opulent,  and  com- 
mercial Tyre. 

The  astonishing  remains  of  ancient  Egypt, 
in  the  ruins  of  temples,  and  palaces,  and 
tombs,  give  us  peculiar  opportunities  for 
approaching  in  some  deg^e  to  the  artistic 
effects  produced  by  tlie  ancient  Hebrewt 
when  in  their  happiest  condition;  for  a  very 
large  portion  of  these  remains  were  in  exist- 
ence long  before  even  Joseph  was  carried 
down  into  that  land  of  wonders. 
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Cftrrmg  in  wood  does  not  appear  to  have 
bMn  80  comnion  in  Egjpt  m  MolpCim 
on  stone,  as  wood  was  by  no  means  ibrai' 
dant  in  the  country.  Still  it  was  practised. 
Boxes,  ehain,  taMea,  sofas,  and  other  pieces 
of  Airnltnre,  were  frequently  made  of  ebony, 
inlaid  with  irory.  Sycamore  and  acacia  were 
▼eneered  with  thin  layers,  or  ornamented  with 
oarred  derioea  of  nro  wood,  implied  or  let 
into  them. 

The  preceding  cat  represents  a  small 
wooden  pectoral  plate,  wiUi  the  subject 
eoired  in  outline,  inlaid  with  blue  paint  It 
sshibite  a  monarch  standing  iu  a  chariot  widi 
two  horses,  which  are  atlomed  with  the 
plumes  and  housing  that  they  appear  bearing 
in  martial  scenes.  The  celestial  son  is  over 
the  monarch's  head.  In  the  centre  is  a  line 
of  hieroglyphics,  expressing  the  lord  of  dia- 
dems, Amonnopth.  The  earring  was  foond 
at  Thebes,  and,  relating  to  Amenopli  I.  mij 
hare  for  its  date  1063,  A.C. 


The  reader  here  beholds  a  specimen  of 
Egyptian  art,  which  nmy  throw  some  light 
on  the  ehembiniical  ti^ireH  which  Solomon 
had  rnt  on  tlie  walls  of  the  temple.  Tlie 
figure  presents  tlie  side  of  a  naos  or  smull 
portable  temple,  having  sculptured  in  Blonc 
tlie  deity  Cliiioupbis,  nun-headed,  peated, 
and  holding  in  his  band  an  emblem  of  life. 
Before  and  behind  him  are  female  fignren, 
havin)7  wings  like  chenibiin.  The  prohnble 
date  of  the  original  is  1010,  A.O.  Possibly 
siBblsiM«ieal  representations       also  ha?s 


been  sculptured  ou  the  temple.  We  thercfom 
aubjoiu  une,  exhibiting  Selk  or  Heaven 
(fen)ii)iiie  wiili  the  Egyptians),  in  the  shape 
of  a  human  being  surrounded  with  stars, 
tibe  bodj  bending  with  down-^ioad  snns, 
so  as  to  ovcrslia<low  and  encompass  the  earth, 
in  imitation  of  die  vault  of  heaven  reaching 
from  one  side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other. 
In  this  posture,  Selk  encloses  the  Zo  liacs, 
as  at  Esneh  and  Denderah.  The  uppermost 
part  of  the  compartments  sculptured  oo 
Egyptian  monnmcntq  in  generally  OfOWBSd 
with  the  emblem  ol  this  divinity. 


snK,  Oa  ■■ATM. 

It  was  in  mnral  senlpture  that  tlie  Egyp< 
tians  were  ehiefly  rich;  and  of  their  pro- 
doctions  of  this  nature,  we  hare  the  most 
abundant  remains.  Marches,  battles,  sieges, 
and  triumphs,  form  the  ordinary  subrjects 
of  the  mural  sculptures  on  the  ancient  edi« 
fices.  Such  scenes  were  at  once  exactly 
adapted  for  decorative  sculpture,  and  flattered 
the  Tanity  of  the  sovereign  and  the  nation. 
Some  of  these  grand  pictures  contain  several 
hundred  figures.  Your  eye  is  first  attracted 
by  the  colossal  hero:  erect  in  his  chariot, his 
arrow  drawn  to  the  head,hedrives  furiously 
on  against  the  foe ;  his  horses,  magnificenUv 
caparisoned,  with  high  arched  neck,  ana 
pawing  hoof,  seem  to  smell  the  battle  from 
afar.  Compact  lines  of  war-ears  adTanoe, 
and  put  the  enemy  to  flight  Homer,  no 
doubt,  drew  from  similar  originals  ;  and  the 
general  action  and  story  of  these  composi- 
tions cannot  be  better  described  than  bj  one 
of  his  tempsstofras  battls*Basnet:<^ 

'The  gates  iirfoldfnff,  poor  forth  all  thstrteShlS 
Squadrotis  on  squadrons  cloud  the  daskf  pUbi; 
Men,  ottMKla,  and  ohsriot^  sbSks  ths  MsMUff 

proiiml: 

Tlx-  tumult  thickens,  and  the  skies  resound. 
Atwt  iiuw  with  hIiouIh  the  fthocklng  armies  doesd* 

To  lanron,  l.-itiref,  Hhields  to  uhli-lils  oppoied  ; 
Host  apolnst  host  with  nh-nlnwy  h-^lons  drew, 
The  souiKlinK  darts  In  Iron  to^lp«'^ts  flew; 

Tii^^hMfe^SbMlssa^ 

These  sesnes  were  strictly  historical :  no- 
thing was  saeriflosd  to  srtistio  embellish- 
meat.  Diflmnt  nations  are  distingnisbed 
bf  Mr  nspsellvt  liabits,  ooMm,  ons, 
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tnd  phyrfofBoaieAl  cluraotoriBtics.  Forts 

are  seen  Burroniuletl  by  Uieir  fosses,  and 
these  tnTen^d  by  bridges.  The  anrient 
Effypdn  ««Bap  i*  dnnm  with  inleraatfaig 
miimtpncss.  Onnrds  stand  on  either  side 
the  entrauce.  Withiu  are  seen  in  confusion 
eharfotttplaastn,  antlers,  loose  hotsee,  men, 
and  the  spoil  token  from  the  enemy.  Cam- 
paigns are  represented  by  successive  pic- 
toiM.  Th«  araiy  Imww  Egypt,  meeta  and 
routs  the  enemy,  captures  their  forts,  and  at 
length  returns  witli  triumphal  pageantry  to 
Thebes,  wh«n  die  monareh  presents  his 
fcriiiirs  to  the  goda,  and  feceives  their  con- 
gratulalions.  ^ 

Some  of  the  most  interestiiig  of  tfian 
srcnes  ore  at  the  Mcmnoninm,  and  comme- 
morate the  exploits  of  Kamesas  II.  or  Sesos- 
tris.  On  one  wing  of  the  propylon,  the 
takinjj  of  si-voral  towns  is  represented,  with 
details  of  barbarity.  Ou  the  east  wall  of  the 
aeeood  eonii,  there  is  a  grand  battle-scene : 
the  enemy  fly  in  disorder  to  a  fortified  city, 
surrouuded  by  a  river.  Some  are  seen 
plunged  in  the  water,  eonteoding  with  th« 
strfiiin  ;  otliern,  uliiioifit  exhausted,  are  drawn 
out  by  their  frieudii  on  the  opposite  bonk. 
Another  of  ^eae  sttgaiiMry  scenes,  within 
the  hall  of  columns,  represents  tlie  stonning 
of  a  furt  —  a  detached  castle  in  two  stories, 
on  the  saminit  of  a  eonical  roek,  battle- 
mentcd,  and  surmounted  by  a  standard. 
The  besiegers,  under  oover  of  their  testndos 
or  large  eenopjhig  ahielda,ha««  advanced 
to  the  font  of  the  foftiaaa;  OtluTS,  rnise.l  on 
the  top  of  the  testodos,  have  planted  a  scal- 
ing-ladder agdnat  tha  wall,  and  gallantly 
forc  ed  their  way  up  the  steep,  in  face  of  the 
pikes  of  the  enemj.  The  besiegers  appear  at 
the  lop  behind  the  batdenenta,  and  make  » 
determined  defence.  Some  repel  the  fore- 
most assailants  with  pike  and  speax;  others 
others  hail  etonea  on  tboae  beneath. 

At  the  grand  palace  of  Medinet  Haboo, 
we  have  more  of  these  battles  and  triumphs; 
teeordi  of  the  Ibreign  ooBfoaala  of  Bameaea 
I  IT.  the  contemporary  of  the  laraalitish  hero 

iileon.  On  the  exterior,  in  a  series  of  such 
antjeela,  n  nnwl  MU  ia  repreeented.  The 
combatanta  are  in  fight  boat*  with  naingia 


sail.  A  flgnva  ia  perchad  at  die  top  of  Am 

short  mast,  perhaps  to  direct  the 
menta  of  tlie  men,  or  to  pick  off  the 
of  the  enemy  with  the  sling.  The  E[ 
galleys,  known  by  the  lion's  head  at  the  prow, 
advance  in  regular  line ;  the  bowmen  dis- 
charge their  arrows,  and  the  euetpy  are 
thrown  into  eonlhsinn.  Many  ore  already 
taken  prisoners  and  handcuffed.  The  king, 
standing  on  several  proatrate  captives  (Joidh. 
X.  24),  shoots  his  arrows  from  the  shore. 
Within  the  palace,  ou  the  walls  of  the  Caiy»- 
He  qnadiangle,  is  represented  •  graad  p»> 
geant  —  a  triumpli,  or.  ns  Ims  been  snppose*? , 
a  coronation.  Tlie  king,  seated  on  a  cano- 
pied ohair  of  state,  is  borne  along  on  the 
shouMiTs  of  twelve  princes.  A  henild,  read- 
ing from  an  open  roll,  marches  before,  ami 
pfoelalnia  periiaps  his  exploits,  or  his  claims 
to  sovereignty.  Priests,  officers,  and  musi- 
cians, precede  and  follow ;  and  some,  at  the 
side  of  the  king,  bear  ftma  or  flabella.  Is 
advance,  the  god  Kbem,  erect  on  a  table  or 
platform,  is  borne  in  slate  by  attendants. 
The  king  ne^appeara  in  another  part  of  die 
picture,  now  wearing  the  double  crf>wn,  or 
pshent ;  a  long  train  of  functionaries  advance 
towards  him  widi  oflisfings  and  enrigns,  and 
some  carry  statutes  of  his  ancestors  on  their 
shoulders ;  four  birds  are  liberated  as  though 
la  eany  important  iaielliganaa  la  die  fonr 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Another  picture  in  tliis  court  represents 
what  may  have  been  an  ordfauury  eeene  after 
a  victory.    The  king  is  seated  in  his  wur- 
car;  his  plimied  and  richly  capariHoned 
ateeda  are  held  by  attendants.  The  prisoners 
arc  led  up  to  him  in  files,  their  arms  tied 
together  at  the  elbow  over  their  heads,  and 
in  Mbar  attitudes  of  tortme.  An  ofleer  then 
counts  down  in  heaps  before  the  king  the 
hands  of  the  slain ;  and  another  enters  their 
nombera,  amoonting  to  aome  dionaands,  in 
a  roll.    Tlie  rnt  on  the  next  page,  taken 
from  a  sculptured  facade  of  an  Egyptian 
tempi*,  eshiUta  n  iMmaieh  daying  hia 
enemies  in  battle,  and  is  emblematical  of 
regal  power  in  conflict  with  national  foes. 
The  oilgiaal  ia  n  IktonaUa  apaaiinen  of 
Egyptian  airt 


'e/cAewiwr 

^ATOINBIAeiC 
^AeAKCJPIXAlfeX 
rfTArCfMDCJMOVXA^^ 

[fperpiMOffeocoo 


TITm  en;;i living  represents  a  stone,  on  mon,  or  a  winged  asp,  and  a  goddess  ap- 
wliici)  are  rut  the  tigures  of  He,  Agathudw-    pareutly  with  a  frog's  head;  also,  a  Greek 
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on  i3n  iwOTBOf  ^rtiioh  imiriw 

mention  of  Biiit,  Aihor,  and  Akori  —  on  ■  of 
the  E^^um  Thads.   The  stone  is  carious, 


M  MtUUtiiig  a  gpo^mm  of  Bgyptlftn  stone- 


CABEHSNT  (from  the  Lttin  «ajMv,  Eng^ 

!i^h  r^T-')^  a  window;  windows  bciiif?  in  old 
times  a  sort  of  case,  sach  as  wliat  are  called 
oriel  window*.  The  Hebrew  word  of  whieli 
casfment  is  a  rendering  (Prov.  vii.  0).  sij^- 
nifles  to  knit  or  jom  togelker,  and  is  best 
fcpreeented  by  die  word  Wlitw,  wbinb  eUmde 
in  tbc  Engliib  Bihlf  for  it.  in  tlie  only  othor 
place  (Jndg.  T.  2B}  in  which  it  is  found; 
•ad  where,  htm  die  nsagee  of  Hebrew  pootry, 
it  is  oljviously  svnrinynions  with  '  window.' 
The  word  rendered  '  window '  in  this  place, 
denotes  •  bow<window,  ftom  a  root  signify* 
inpf  /()  buhje  out,  —  to  be  round.  Another 
word  for  window,  Arobah  (Gen.  viL  II; 
iRiiL  2.  9  Kings  vii.  3.  Eeel.  itfi.  8),  eeeme 
also  to  imply  a  kind  of  latli'  \  it  roim  s 
£rom  a  root  which  primarily  means  to 
wew.  *  Windows,'  in  Isa.liT.  19,  sboidd 
be  pinnnrlc"?  or  battlements.  The  window, 
Tzohar,  which  Noah  was  directed  to  make  in 
die  ufc  (Gen.  -vi.  16),  was  eleariy  sneb,  be< 
ing —  from  the  mnninp  of  thetenn,  v,?)ii'h, 
from  a  root  8igni^fing  to  t^tne,  is  geucrallj 
fcndezed  'noon,*  *  noonday '^inteiuled,  M 
yoid  n  qmttkm,  to  ghro  li^^t 


A  word  of  maeh  Ufer  dete,  JRbwen,  ftmnd 

in  Dan.  vi.  10,  may,  from  a  root  si^,'nifyin  r 
to  hoUow  or  open,  mean  '  windows,'  especially 
sotth  ss  are  like  Iblding  doors,  ^rtileh,  when 
drawn  hark,  give  a  vff  nnt  \v■\r^  npen 
country.  The  last  word  rendered  *  window'  is 
Shekeph,  whose  root  Is  found  in  onr  adopted 
word,  skeptic,  being  a  term  common  to  Uic 
Indian  and  Shemitic  languages.  This  word 
properly  means  fe  loei,  to  hok  namwhft 
unri,  II  I  It  liTig  to  Jewish  tra  litfnri,  clrnofi.s  i\ 
small  window,  through  which  one  might  look 
without  being  seen.  It  is  need  of  the  win- 
dows thnt  Solon;  Ti  m  adoin  the- temple, '  find 
for  the  house  he  made  windows  of  narrow 
Iflthts  *  (1  Hinge  tL  4 ;  eomp.  Eaeh.  xL  16 ; 
x!i.  ICi),  yirnbiibly  beeanse  he  prrf  rred  the 
'dim  religious  light'  which  such  would  afford/ 
to  the  blMO  snd  ^are  whloh,  in  *  Piles- 
tinian  atiiios|be>ift|lsigewindows  would  have 
caused. 

These  Terbal  uovefetigftlions  bate  lihown 

that  the  TTebrows  had  several  kinds  of  efts»'- 
ments  or  windows,  perhaps  most  of  the  kinds 
whieh  iMfs  been  niown  bi  more  recent  days ; 
from  die  lattlee  or  simple  alractnie  of  cfoesed 
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latlis,  Uirough  the  oriel  window  of  the  orna- 
mental style  uf  the  middle  ages,  to  tlie  fold- 
ing or  garden  windows  of  more  modem 
luxury.  That  some  of  these  were  of  glass, 
is  highly  probable.  Glass  was  known  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  extensively  used  by  them 
in  early  periods :  the  Hebrews  could  not 
have  been  ignnraot  of  it,  though  its  clear 
bright  trauHparenry  would  be  against  its  ser- 
rice  in  giring  light,  both  in  Eg}'pt  and  in 
Palestine. 

CASLUCHIM  (H.),  —  a  people  descended 
from  Mizraim,  or  Egypt,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  migrated  hence,  and  settled  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  between  Philistia  and  Egypt 
Beitheau  considers  the  Casluchim  and  Caph- 
torim  as  two  clans  of  tlie  same  tribe  or  peo- 
ple. The  Casluchim  appear  to  have  settled 
in  Colchis  before  their  migration  into  Syria. 
Hermlntus  (ii.  104)  makes  the  Colchians  to 
be  of  Egyptian  origin. 

CASSIA  is  tlie  English  rendering  of  two 
Hebrew  words  (Klzeeqoth,  Ps.  xlv.  8;  and 
Kiddah,  Exod.  xxx.  24.  Ezek.  xxvii.  lU); 
which  represent  two  aromatic  substances 
mentioned  iu  Scripture,  with  other  odori- 
ferous herbs,  and  employed  among  the 
•  spices  •  for  making  '  tlie  holy  ointment ; ' 
also  as  scents  for  the  person.   These  two 


KIKVAMOWM  CASSIA. 

CASTAWAY  (T.),  —  a  term  which  Paul 
uses  in  relation  to  himself,  *  Lest  I  myself 
should  become  a  castaway'  (1  Cor.  ix,  27). 
The  word  here  rendered  *  castaway,'  is  adoki- 
mos,  which  is  made  up  of  a,  not,  and  dokimos, 
approved.  In  order  tliat  the  reader  mny  cor- 
rectly understand  the  meaning  of  the  term 
*  castaway,'  he  must  be  put  into  possession 
of  the  import,  first  of  dokimos,  and  then  of 
its  opposite,  adokimos.  Dokimos  is  a  lenn 
borrowed  from  the  art  of  assaying  or  proving 
metals ;  of  trying,  by  certain  tests  or  stan- 
dards, whether  they  are  genuine,  and  whether 
they  are  of  the  proper  weight.    A  piece  of 


kinds  of  cassia,  and  that  which  bears  th« 

name  cinnamon,  were  very  Miniilar,  and  can 
uuw  be  with  difficulty  distinguished.  In 
general  they  grew  in  India,  especially  in  the 
isle  of  Ceylon,  consisted  of  tlie  bark  of 
the  corresponding  trees,  and  were  conveyed 
to  Palestine,  up  the  Red  Sea.  *  CinnamoB  ' 
(Kxod.  XXX.  23.  Prov.  vii.  17.  Cant  iv,  14), 
from  a  Hebrew  word  of  the  same  form,  may 
have  been  the  generic  term.  The  thre« 
words  would  then  represent  three  different 
species  of  the  same  sweet  smelling  wood. 
Of  these,  tlie  Kiddah  appears  to  hare  been 
the  least  valuable,  and  bore  the  name  kilto 
among  the  Greeks,  whose  writers  distinguish 
three  kinds  of  cassia  or  cinnamon.  At  pre- 
sent several  sorts  are  known  in  commerce, 
the  best  being  imported  from  Ceylon :  an  in- 
ferior kind  comes  from  the  Indian  peninsula. 
Cassia  bark  is  so  much  like  that  of  cinna- 
mon, as  often,  though  inferior,  to  be  sold 
for  it  Our  cuts  represent  two  species  of 
cinnamon,  of  which  the  general  resemblance 
will  be  obvious  to  tlie  reader. 

The  t  ark,  which  contains  the  fragrance,  is 
peeled  <  ff  when  the  plants  are  about  six  or 
seven  years  old,  and  exported  m  bundles  of 
quill-shaped  pieces. 


LAtBCA  KiyXAlfOMCM. 

coin  that  endured  the  applied  test  was  termed 
dokimos;  one  that  failed  in  tlie  trial  was 
termed  adokimos.  Hence  the  several  accep- 
tation!* of  the  words.  Dokimos,  therefore, 
signifies  o/>;»rored  and  accepted.  In  1  Chron. 
xxix.  4,  the  Hebrew  word  translated  into 
English  by  'refined'  {' rf/ined  silver'),  is 
rendered  by  the  Gre^k  Septnagint,  dokimot 
(see  also  (Jen.  xxiii.  16.  2  Chron.  ix.  17). 
Paul  uses  the  word  of  a  faithful  servant  of 
Christ  —  'apprwedot  men'  (Rom.  xir.  18); 
also  in  the  sense  of  gt^uine,  tme  ( 1  Cor.  zL 
19.  2  Cor.  X.  18  ;  xiii.  7).  He  thus  charae- 
leriscs  Apelles  aa  '  the  approved  in  Christ;' 
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thftt  is,  Uie  proved  au<l  welMEnnwn  ilisciple 
of  Jesus.  Adokimot  is  the  reverse  of  duki- 
wim:  hsDOe  it  hmchs,  not  approved^  adul- 
terate, bad  (if  money),  anrl  so  rejected  (2 
Cor.  xiii.  5,  6,  7.  2  Tim.  iii.  H),  '  reprobate 
wamrmng  the  fiutli/  that  ii<,  disappfOV«d  t* 
not  genuine.  In  I  Cor.  ix.  27,  however,  a 
differeDt  aJlusion  seems  to  liHve  been  in  the 
apostle's  mind.  He  is  there  speaking  with 
Rl!n>-i  in  to  ;hf  rnrit»'stsat  the  Pythian  games 
held  on  the  Corinthian  isthmus.  If  we  sup- 
pose him,  while  eo  cpeakiug,  to  have  thought 
of  assayln;:  in  nsiiig  the  word  adoki- 

motf  we  make  him  chargeable  with  a  mixed 
siiet«plior.  Vow,  Aese  games  of  which  he 
speski^,  had  their  trials  or  exainiuations  : 
I.  A  trial  to  determine  whether  a  person  was 
dniy  prepend,  hmi  gone  throogh  tte  required 
self-discipline,  so  ns  to  bf>  fit  to  pTifn^p  in  the 
eontest  without  disgrace  to  the  occaitiou  and 
to  himsdf :  if  it  is  in  diis  sense  the  spostle 
uses  the  terra  adokimox,  then  'cast  away,' 
or  '  rejected,'  that  is,  '  refused  permission 
to  eontend,'  is  the  approprisie  leBdertaig. 
Bnt,  II.  The  contest  itself  was  a  trial,  and 
the  great  trial ;  and  since  Paul  represents 
himself  ss  hsTing  setnally  engagwl  in  ths  nee 
(20,  27),  he  appears  to  have  referred  to  this 
luroof,  sod  accordingly  meant  bj  adokimMf 
*  onworthy  of  the  prise.'  His  wortls  mvf  he 
ren(lere<l,  '  Lest  when  T  have  acted  the  part  of 
herald  to  others  (in  preparing  them  for,  and 
urging  them  to,  the  great  Christisn  eootest), 
I  should  lose  the  prize  myself.' 

Two  instances  of  rejection  sre  spoksn  of 
in  (he  Bible.  The  rejeetioD  or  leprohstion 
of  God's  chosen  people,  —  the  Jews;  who, 
being  found  atiulterate  or  unfaitlifol,  were 
east  away  of  Ood,  so  that  now  they^ 

*Oelasrts  «f  ssrth,  an4  mprobofs  of  beaveo, 
Tbron^i  the  wMe  esrth  w  ftisBdlesa  esOe  stray* 
Bemorse  and  Shaow  sole  eomisdes  ef  their  way ; 
With  dumb  deqtalr  tbchr  country's  wroagsbelMrtd, 
And,  dsad  to  glorjr,  onl/  burn  for  gold.' 

Tet  this  n;}eetion  b  not  Ifaisl.  The  Israel* 
ites  were  *tifeighed  in  the  balance,  found 
wanting,'  and  east  away.  But  when  mt  length 
they  shall  hsTe  been  purified  fai  the  fhrnace 
of  affliction,  they  will  be  received  of  God,  and 
so 'all  Israel  shall  be  saved'  (Rom.  xi.20). 
The  other  instance  of  rejection  appears  from 
passages  to  which  reference  has  jast  been 
made,  to  be  of  individuals,  and  not  of  a  na- 
tion or  a  class.  And  analogy,  as  wcH  as  the 
sssentisl  benignity  of  God,  end  the  remedial 
nature  of  hi«  j»ovemTnent,  give  reason  to 
think,  that  neither  are  these  rejections  flnal 
and  irreversible;  for,  as  the  casting  away  of 
the  .Tew«i  is  the  rereivinp*  of  tlie  (jentiles. 
and  their  fall  the  enriching  of  the  world,  how 
much  more  their  fulness?  (Rom.  xi.  »eq.) 
vlipn  at  IcTip'lh, 'Tinier  the  benif^n  providiMice 
of  an  Almighty  Fuliier,  the  last  enemy  shall 
he  destroyed,  and  Ood  be  aO  in  all  (1  Cot 
26,  28). 

CASTLE  (L.),  a  diminutive  of  cattra,  de 


noting  a  Mtaff  tamp  or  farUfUatim :  hrnee, 
a  fortified  house  or  residence ;  a  cluiteau. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  English  language, 
'  castle '  is  applied  only  to  a  large  pile  of 
furiitied  and  embattled  buildings.  It  raay 
be  doubted  if  the  word  has  exaetly  this  in* 
port  in  Scripture;  for  castles,  in  this  sense  of 
ihe  tenn,  caine  in  cuujoiutly  willi  tlie  feudal 
ages ;  though  fortresasa,  lomn,  strong  holds, 
and  fortified  citie<!,  are  menti'-ned  in  the 
Bible.  In  some  instances,  liie  word  '  castle' 
seems  equivalent  to  the  classic  name  aero- 
polis,  wliich  wif^'nifien  «  fortifn^d  hill  or  rmi- 
uence,  the  origmai  setUeineui  aad  ciaiile  of 
a  city  ( 1  Chrou.  xi.  A,  7).  The  castle  in  lbs. 
Sacred  Writings,  with  which  it  is  important 
that  the  student  should  be  acquainted,  is 
that  into  which  Paul  was  carried  by  the 
Roman^i,  when  re!$<!ued  from  the  fury  of  his 
excited  countrymen  (Acts  xxi.  34,  37 ;  xxii. 
Mi  aiUi.  10).  This  was  the  Fort  Antonia, 
so  named  in  honour  of  Mark  Antony,  by 
King  Uerod,  who  constructed  it  out  of  an 
eaiUet  smmgliold,  ersessd  for  the  protection 
of  Uie  temple  by  John  Hyreanu'?  ( ISf),  A.C.). 
It  stood  at  the  nonh-wesiem  angle  of  the 
temple,  and,  from  its  position,  mu^  hae* 
been  intended  to  gtinrd  n^^ninst  internal  com- 
motion rather  than  external  violence.  Here, 
aeeorifngly,  waa  It  that  tta  Boman  guard 
had  tlipir  hrad  ((uarters,  in  the  times  of  the 
New  Testament.  From  Ihe  era  of  Uyrcauna, 
hete  had  the  oflHal  testments  of  the  hi^ 
prieFtv,  tl  r  J.  wish  regalia,  been  preserved, 
as  in  a  place  of  safeQr ;  which,  howe?er,  the 
Jews,  under  the  Bomsn  sway,  Ibond  eoold 
Y)e  converted  into  a  place  of  detention.  They 
therefiwe  employed  constant  efforts  until  tltey 
legahied  tiie  enslody  of  Aero  in  the  days  <Mf 
the  President  Vitellius.  '  The  tower  of  An- 
t<mia,' — says  Josepbus,  —  'was  situated  al 
tin  eonier  of  two  eloisters  of  die  eonrtof  dw 
temple,  of  tliat  on  tlie  west  and  tliat  on 
the  north.  It  was  erected  upon  a  rock, 
Itftf  onUts  In  height,  and  was  on  a  great 
precipice.  Before  yon  corne  to  tlie  tower 
itself,  there  was  a  wall  three  cubits  high: 
within  that  wall,  all  the  spaee  of  die  tower 
Antonia  itself  was  built  upon,  to  the  height 
of  forty  cubits.  The  inward  parts  had  the 
largeness  and  form  of  a  palace;  it  being 
parted  into  all  kinds  of  rooms  and  other  con- 
veniences, such  as  courts  and  places  for 
bathing,  and  broad  places  for  camps.  As 
the  entire  structure  resembled  a  tower,  it 
contained  also  four  other  distinct  towers  at 
its  four  comers.  On  the  comer  where  it 
joined  to  the  two  cloisters  of  the  temple, 
it  had  pm$ngf9  down  to  them  both,  through 
which  thf  guard  (for  there  always  lay  in  tijis 
tower  a  Roman  legion)  went  sevanl  ways' 
amonp  tlie  cloisters  with  their  arms  on  Jew- 
ish festivals,  in  order  to  watch  the  people, 
that  they  might  not  there  attempt  to  make 
anv  !!iitnvntion*< ;  for  the  teinj)le  W!i«  n  for- 
tress that  guarded  the  city,  as  was  tiie  tower 
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Wtf^T.  0.  8.) 

Tbe  last  wordi  an  a  ttriking  eomment  on 
tha  neord  in  whieh  Paul's  apprehai^ion  in 
narrat«<L   There  we  find  Ihe  Roman  guard 
making  ita  appearance  on  a  junotore  of  thts 
rery  kind  spoken  of  by  the  Jewiah  historian. 
Terms,  too,  are  osed  in  the  Acts,  whieh  hare 
a  pecoliar  propriety.   Th«  fort  is  spoken  of 
■imply  as  '  the  Cattle,'— lis  Ordinary  name, 
the  name  by  whieh  it  was  generally  known. 
A  description  of  so  well  known  a  place  was 
not  needftU ;  —  but  in  what  circumstances 
aoi  jie«'<lfi3l  *    Josephns,  in  writinf?  his  his- 
lOiy,  juiigecl  a  (iescfipuuii  iieediui,  aud  gave 
one.   Let  the  reader  mark  the  differenee 
between  the  historiftn  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
auii  iha  histtoriau  uf  die  Jewish  War.  The 
latter  wrote  for  the  Romans,  sad  iriMm  Jera- 
salein  had  been  levelle'l  to  the  pTOond.  On 
theae  accounts  a  deschptiou  was  necessaij. 
Besides,  Joaephns  was,  so  to  speak,  a  proiM- 
sional  historian,  having  such  models  as 
Thueydides  and  Livj  balbre  his  eyes.  Luke 
wm  ft  ^tmplt  ehroiiklor,  recording  faets  with 
no  other  aim  than  to  sny  the  simple  tnith  in 
the  iiswMt  words.   But  had  even  so  inartifi- 
oiil  an  Mthor  written  uliiii  tto  lowiah 

temple  and  polity  had  come  to  an  end,  or 
written  witii  a  view  to  *  strangers  and  foreiga- 
ere;  he  woaM  taneeiy  Tum  MM  I*  tdd, 

after  tho  mnnnrr  of  .Tnspphns,  some  expla- 
natory details.  A  writer  iu  these  days,  speak* 
ing  <^  Ii0iidan»  Mid  la  iho  mate  to  oitiMno 
of  the  metrnpnlis.  mipht  ■with  propriety  tiiJk 
of  *  the  Tower,'  without  risk  of  being  mia< 
■Bdonlood;  bat  tfiht  «ity  and  tlwtmrar  Uf 

in  niins,  and  if  ho  had  in  view  readers  who 
were  persooaliy  unacquainted  with  its  loeaii- 
lioo  Md  Mmetanw,  M  would  flioii  bo  dnnm 

10  pntfr  into  a  drs<^ripiii)u  cf  '  ilie  Tower,' 
pUould  he  have  oooaetou  to  mention  it. 

TUo  it  a  oonobOKHoii  of  Ao  evsdibilitj 
of  *  Tile  Acts  of  the  Aponlles,'  on  a  iniiiuit:', 
unobvious,  and  therefore  important  point. 
Bttt  dio  ooflTobondoa  goes  yet  iudkor.  Tbo 
accf mm  in  Josephus  shows  that  the  fort  lay 
on  an  eminenoe,  and  hiui  a  conimunieati<m 
wMi  the  eointi  of  die  temple  by  aa  aoeont. 
In  llie  toniple  it  was  tLnt  the  uproar  against 
Pwil  began.  His  caemiea  dragged  him  fhua 
the  temple  into  te  cloisters,  or  the  immediate 
viciiiiiy.  Hitliei  Came  the  lioman  guard,  and 
bore  Paoi  away.  These  particulars  are  con- 
gnMHW  widi  tlynnselTes,  and  with  the  record 
in  both  historians.  But  the  words,  '  Tidings 
cam*  nnio  the  chief  captain,'  conceal  another 
point  of  agreement  with  fact.  In  the  origi- 
nal, it  is  *  a  report  went  tip.'  On  receiving 
this  report,  the  soldiers  '  ran  dottm  onto 
( literally,  upon)  them.'  So  also  in  xxi.  35, 
wa  find,  '  When  he  (Paol)  oaoM  npoa  tkt 
ttmrt,'  flight  of  stfps,  or  asomt,  leading  up 
into  the  castle.  Paul's  position,  too  (ver.  40), 
'  e*  (or  on  the  top  of )  ike  $kiin^'  whilo  ad- 
<wiolm  Iho  poogio,  iM  dwMi  OTploino*!.  ia 
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equal  aeeordanoe  is  it,  that  when  the  h«- 
rangne  was  finished,  tlic  captain  ordered  Paul 
to  be  brought  mto  the  cab  tie ;  the  sposUe  bemg 
already  on  or  nesr  the  top  of  '  the  stair«p* 

where  only  could  lie  htLtf  hoped  to  address 
the  raging  multitude  m  safely.    Another  lu- 
stanee  is  found  (xxii.  30),  whom  Paol  is 
*  hroutfht  down'  to  be  sft  lK»for*  th^  Jewi>jh 
Sanhedrim.    Aud  wLcii  a  greai  <lj^»en>iua 
arose  iu  this  grave  council,  *  the  chn  f  cap* 
tain,  fearin^r  Paul  aliuuld  have  been  pulled  in 
pieces  uf  Uiern,  commauded  ihe  soldiers  t4f 
f0down,  and  l/nng  him  into  the  castle.'  To 
Bfty  nciliIuK  of  ihv  fiiiiliful  picture  here  giTen 
of  tiie  expiosiTC  turbuieuce  of  priest  aud 
pooplo,  wo  Mk  lAothor  these  Yerb&l  (  uiici-. 
dencps  are  not  very  remarkable  ?  WheUier 
it  IS  likelj  they  would  hare  existed,  had  not 
ilMottthorwiuiOBftoinftlauMrMfeof  actual 
faols  ?    One,  or  eren  two  such,  might  have 
been  ascribed  to  aecideot.   Those  which  we 
hftvo  faidieotod  in  too  nnnierous  aad  tois 
marked  not  to  prove  thnt  Luke's  narratiTe 
emanated  from  an  eye-witness:  not  impro- 
bably, that  eye-witneaa  waa  dw  pfioosor 
himself,  who  had  had  good  reason  to  be 
minutely  acquainted  with  the  localities,  and 
whose  language,  in  deseribing  tbo  ovooto. 
would  imdr»iifrTiedly  take  its  shape  firom  dio 
peculiar  features  of  the  scTeral  places. 

0A8TOB  m  POtLC7X,1ihoUdii  aoaNo 
of  the  two  brotliers,  sons  probably  of  T.rda 
and  TyndareuS|  king  of  Lacedemon,  where 
Ao  wndiip  of  dieoe  dMaJdoo  oeemo  to  bnto 
hud  ita  orif^in.  As  children  of  Lcdn  and 
Tyudareus,  Castor  and  PoUux  were  brotliers 
of  dM  fcaioaa  Helon,  vbo  is  ftMod  lo  howo 

catisc-d  tile  Trojrin  war.  From  thi-ir  fsther 
they  received  the  patronymic  of  Tyndartds. 
They  ftlio  bon  tflo  aano  of  Diooeraroi,  thas 
is,  sous  of  Zeus  (Jupiter).  Cnstnr  wa^  dis- 
tinguished AS  a  horsemaag  FoUuz  as  a  boxer. 
Thrir  eharaeter  WM  waanrioHy  warlilto,  and 
tljeir  app«  arai)ce  that  of  two  \ouii^  men 
on  horseback,  with  qpoara  in  their  hands, 
wotttef  biihaols  of  dit  shape  of  aa  oflf,  sad 

crowiK  d  with  stars. 

Omittiag  ths  general  and  aomewhat  con- 
tra^eiorj  aoeotuts  wlridi  wtflad  mp^cting 
the  Pioscouroi  iu  classical  mythology,  wo 
shall  confine  oorselTss  to  a  £sw  leading  pM> 
tfotdsrs,  wbidi  betr  dirselly  on  the  «lvofd«* 
tion  of  Scripture.  In  a  war  between  the 
Dioaoomroi  sud  the  sons  of  Apharens^whioh 
wns  eurlod  <m  in  I^teonia,  Castor  was  slaia. 
Pollux,  after  the  heat  of  the  battle  was  over, 
finding  hia  brother  on  the  point  of  death, 
was  ao  overcome  with  brotherly  regard,  that 
he  entreated  Zeus  fbr  permission  to  die  with 
his  brother.  The  answer  was — be  mi^U 
live  in  heaven  as  the  immortal  son  of  it* 
king ;  but  if  he  chose  to  share  his  brother's 
fate,  then  nothing  more  could  be  granted, 
than  that  ilicy  should  alternatively  Uve,  one 
day  in  Olympus,  and  another  in  ths  in- 
lismal  fSfkMis.    Tbo  Istiot  «m  CmIoi'o 
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PkM«d  with  this  frateraal  piety, 
two  brilliant  ttan  {lucida 
mdera)  in  the  skies.    Moreover,  Poseidon 
(Ntptane)  •i^nifled  his  ^proTsl  of  their 


thus  hoping  to  pUee  the  vessel  which  bore 
these  IKBliiy  MaHim  under  their  dMltir- 


the  winds  and  the  ocean,  so  that  they  wen 
•hi*  to  hear  aid  to  seamen  in  distress.  Owing 
to  IImm  eimBBiMMWi  tfMf  wan  itgaiiMI  M 
*  diTine  ssTionrs,*  and  receired  worship  as  the 
friends  and  proteolors  of  all  traYellers,  but 
•apeciaUyoTflMllMn.  Bsinf  Am  Uni  aod 
pro tco ting  diTinities  of  die  ocean,  their  figures 
«tn  nateraUy  takea  as  the  sign  and  tha 
mBm^MpB.  Ami  as  wt  datMMtrtiKrts  m 
man-of-war  'The  Nelson/  beeaose  Nelson 
is  renowned  for  Tiotories  on  the  deep,  and 
place  on  die  profv  ti  A*  ahipaflgoa  of 
that  hero,  so  with  r  similar  'hero>worsh}p' 
Che  Oreeks  and  Bomans  pnt  on  die  prows  of 
iMr  aUpa  emd  ioMfM  of  llM  Dlenoarol; 


ing  power.  Tn  accordance  with  this  cnstom, 
*  the  ship  of  Alexandria,'  in  whieh  Paul  em> 
Mkad  at  the  island  of  Malta,  whan  on  Ua 
way  to  Rome,  bore  the  sign  *  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux*' in  the  original,  Diosoooroi  (Aets  xxriii. 
11).  ThoigitooMiit  whieh  «•  here  Mwidi 
a  cnstom  preralent  in  the  apostle's  days,  is 
striking  and  foreible  in  proportion  as  it 
is  minola.  Thm  ars  mmj  imtaDaea  <m 
similar  agreement  in  the  New  Testament 
narratiTes.  Taken  separately,  they  may  ap- 
pavflBMdl,  talMl  om  tfMn  are  they  Idoob- 
siderable ;  hat  when  riewed  aa  a  whole,  they 
baeome  exoeedingly  important  and  give  a 
 ■  "    Imelti 


hare  a  Talid  historiesl  character,  sad 
for  «he  moat  part  of  aetoal  events. 


CASTOm  AJID  VOILVX.  ^  P*mm  m  Amitm 


CATS  (T.)-  —  Though  tame  eats  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  they  can  hardly  have 
fsfled  to  be  found  in  Palestine,  Uie  rather 
beeanse  they  were  ntuieroas  in  Egypt,  would 
ba  highly  nsefhl  for  the  destruction  of  ver- 
nin  in  a  corn-growing  country,  and  are  men- 
tioned in  the  writings  of  the  Jewish  doctors. 
Wild  eats  have  been  found  by  Bochart  and 
odier  authorities  in  the  '  wild  beasts  of  the 
desert,'  ZUm,  spokes  of  Is  IM.  sUL  91; 
SZziT.  14.  Jer.  1.  nn. 

In  Egypt,  the  cat  was  sacred  to  Pasht  or 
Bihastis,  the  Diana  of  that  coantry,  who  is 
here  exhibited  as  cnt-headed,  from  an  Egyp- 
tian statne  in  the  i'ayne  Knight  eolleetion. 
The  eat  tiai  alio  oaeraA  to  the  sun.  The 
*  eat  of  the  snn  is  represented  as  laying  hold 
of  the  reptile  apoph,  while  inscriptions  men- 
tion '  the  eat  devouring  Che  aboashiable  rat;' 
alluding  probably  to  the  serrice  which  the 
instinett  of  the  animal  prompt  her  to  render 

Therespectwitli  whieh  t}ie  cat  was  treated  in 
Egypt  was  such  as  few  of  the  sacred  animals 
Ita  wonh^  waa 


prsvalent  throughout  the  country;  and  it  be* 
came,  as  our  cut  shows,  a  type  of  a  divinity. 
'  Never,'  says  Cieero, '  did  any  one  hear  tell 
of  a  cat  being  killed  by  an  Egyptian.' 
bigoted  were  Uie  Egyptiami  in  their  venera- 
tion for  this  animal,  Ui  at  neither  the  iniloenee 
of  their  own  magistrates,  nor  the  dread  of 
the  Roman  name,  could  prevent  the  populaeo 
trom  sacrificing  to  their  vengeance  an  na- 
fortunate  Roman  who  had  accidentally  killed 
a  eat  When  a  cat  died  a  natural  death,  all 
the  inmates  of  the  house  shaved  their  eye- 
brows in  token  of  mourning ;  and,  having 
embalmed  the  body,  they  buried  it  with  great 
pomp.  Those  which  died  in  the  vicinity  oi 
Bnbastis  were  sent  to  that  city  to  repose 
within  the  precincts  of  the  place  particularly 
devoted  to  their  worship.  Others  were  de- 
poaitsd  is  OMiilii  otMBcralBd  qwla  eat  apMt 
for  the  purpose,  near  the  town  where  they 
had  lived.  In  all  oases,  the  expense  of  the 
fansral  rilea  depended  on  the  donatioso  of 
pions  individuals,  or  on  the  peculiar  honours 
paid  to  the  goddess  of  whieh  they  were  the 
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time,  h»d  beea  wor«hipp«d  in  the  umyW  of 
Pasht,  a*  the  living  type  of  thai  goddess, 
were  buried  in  aspecially  sumptuousmanner. 
Afier  showing  how  prolihc  Egypt  was  in 
domestic  animals,  Herodotus  (ii.  6(J),  after 
his  manner,  blending  fable  with  fact,  men- 
tions a  peculiarity  of  cata,  by  which  he 
accounts  for  their  numbers  not  increasing  to 
the  extent  they  otherwise  would.  He  tells 
OS,  that,  when  a  house  caught  fire,  the  only 
thought  of  the  Egyptians  was  to  preserve  the 
lives  of  their  cats.  Ranging  themselves, 
therefore,  in  bodies  round  the  house,  they 
endeavoured  to  rescue  these  animals  from  the 
flames,  totally  disregarding  the  destruction 
of  the  property  itself;  bat,  notwithstanding 
all  their  precautions,  the  cats,  leaping  over 
the  heads  and  gliding  between  the  legs  of  the 
bystanders,  rushed  into  the  flames,  as  if  im- 
pelled by  divine  agency  to  self-destruction. 
This  story  may,  however,  serve  to  illustrate 
the  general  respect  in  which  cats  were  held. 


Cats  are  still  nnmerous  and  well  treated 
in  Kg^'pt.  This  arises  from  their  utility  in 
freeing  houses  from  rats  and  reptiles,  by 
wLioh  they  are  infested.  Such  favourites 
are  they,  that,  while  the  dog  is  looked  upon 
as  an  unclean  animal,  whose  touch  is  care- 
fully avoided  by  the  Moslems,  the  cat  is  often 
allowed  to  partake  of  the  same  dish  with  its 
master. 

Kmbalmed  cata  are  fnand  in  gre^t  nomber 
in  tombs  at  Theb<!js,  and  ottier  places  in 


Upper  and  Lower  Egypt  The  legs  are 
bound  up  with  the  body,  and  the  head  alone 
left  in  its  real  shape.  This,  from  the  ears 
and  painted  face,  readily  indicates  lAe  ani- 
mal within  the  bandages,  which  are  some- 
times of  various  colours,  arranged  in  devices 
of  different  forms.  Cat  mummies  were  some- 
times deposited  in  wooden  boxes  or  coffins ; 
but  in  all  cases  they  were  wrapped  in  linen 
bandages. 

The  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  cat  is  to 
be  found  in  the  valuable  services  rendered 
by  the  animal  in  such  a  country  as  Egypt. 
The  fable,  however,  which  derived  (he  wor- 
ship of  animals  from  the  assumption  of  their 
various  shapes  by  the  gods,  when  striving  to 
elude  the  pursuit  of  Trypho,  referred  the 
reverence  paid  to  this  creature  to  the  alleged 
fact,  that  Diana  took  the  form  of  a  cat: 
FeU  $oror  Phabi  — .    Ovid.  Met.  v.  3211,  »e<j. 

CAUSEWAY  is  a  perverted  form  of  tlie 
French  cheauie,  which  is  from  the  Latin  cal- 
care  (calx  in  Latin,  heel ;  colcms,  a  sho«),  to 
tread  upon  ;  but,  immediately,  chatitee  is  de- 
rived from  a  Latin  word  of  the  middle  ages, 
caicea^  that  is,  a  via  lirata^  a  formed  or  paved 
road.  The  word  '  causeway '  used  to  be  written 
cttvuay  or  causey,  in  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
its  French  original.    The  Hebrew  Mcsilah, 
of  which  '  causeway '  is  a  translation,  in 
1  Chron.  xxvi.  16,  comes  from  a  root  which 
signifies  to  raise,  and  so  to  raise  a  way  or 
rwui ;  and  thus  form  a  Ai^Away,  by  which 
word  the  original  term  is  generally  trans- 
lated (.Numb.  XX.  19.  Judg.  xx.  31,  32,  45 ; 
xxi.  19.  Isa.  xl.  3).    That  a  raised  way  was 
intended  may  be  inferred  from  Isa.  Ixii.  10 
— '  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  tlie  people;  cast 
up,  east  up  the  highway.'    Large  portions 
of  Palestine  would  stand  the  less  in  need  of 
artificial  highways,  in  consequence  of  the 
bard  rocky  nature  of  the  surface,  which 
would  only  require  to  be  worn  away  by  con- 
stant treading,  in  order  to  afibrd  such  of  the 
conveniences  of  a  road  as  would  satisfy  iu 
early  inhabitants,    A  causeway,  liowever, 
thus  formed,  would  have  the  great  disadvan- 
uge  of  becoming  slippery  by  continual  u»e, 
and  its  direction  would  be  determined  under 
guidance  derived  from  considerations  of  the 
greatest  momentary  ease  and  convenience. 

In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  performed 
mostly  on  some  beast  of  burden,  certain 
tracU  were  at  a  very  early  period  customarily 
pursued ;  and  that  the  rather,  as,  from  re- 
mote ages,  commerce  and  travelling  went  on 
by  means  of  caravans,  cmder  a  certain  dis- 
cipline, and  afi'ording  mutual  protection  in 
their  passage  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
land  to  land.  Now,  wherever  inch  a  band 
of  men  and  animals  had  once  travelled,  they 
would  form  a  track,  which,  especially  in 
countries  where  it  is  easy  for  a  traveller  to 
miss  his  way,  Bubseqncnt  caravans  and  in- 
dividuals would  n«auruHy  follow;  and  the 
rather,  inasmuch  as  the  original  rout  was 
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not  Uiken  arbitrurily,  but  because  it  led  to 
dM  first  cities  in  esch  ptniMilar  district  of 

ronntrr.  And  thns,  at  a  T«ry  early  period, 
were  ui&tked  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
giobe,  lines  of  interoommaalaMMniif  ronning 
from  \&nd  to  Irtml,  ftnd  in  some  sort  binding 
distant  natiuun  u>gether.  These,  in  the 
•oIlMt  times,  lav  in  the  dtontfon  of  east 
to  west;  t)?ftt  being  the  line  on  which  tlip 
trade  and  the  civilisation  of  the  earth  tirst 
ran. 

Tlie  pnTpos«8  of  war  seem,  however,  to 
have  furnished  the  first  inducement  to  made 
or  artificial  lOMta.  War,  we  know,  afforded 
to  the  Romans  the  motive  nnder  which  they 
fanned  their  rosds;  and,  doubtless,  they  fotmd 
iSkm  not  only  to  fadlitata  conquest,  bat  slao 
tn  >  Ti-rire  the  holding  of  the  lands  thpx 
had  subdued:  tha  zeraains  of  thair  ruadit 
wUdi  m  hmre  vnier  our  own  tjtm  in  this 
island,  sh"w  us  vrhh  what  skill  tlit-v  lairi  nnt 
A  ooluitr;,  and  formed  lines  of  commuuioa- 
tbon.  To  the  Bomaaa  ahielly  ma  Palaoliiio 

inde^itfrl  fnr  'inch  roads. 

There  seems,  as  appears  above,  to  hare 
Been  roada  of  aoma  kfaid  in  Palaatfna  at  an 

earlier  perioi^.  Lancrnnr^i-'  trnptoyrMl  wliirh 
supposes  the  existence  of  artificial  roads 
In  Isa.  si.  8  an  thaaa  worda— -*Pif«jpai«  ye 

the  wiiv  of  tlip  Lord;  make  strnlplit  iii  \}\>: 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  £veiy  valley 
aihab  bo  anited,  and  amysioantainandbin 
shall  be  made  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  he 
made  straight,  and  the  rongh  places  plain.' 
There  cannot  b«  a  more  graphia  daseriptkm 
of  the  operatiouH  and  results  connected  with 
the  formation  of  a  long  and  important  road. 
That  this  is  the  language  of  prophetie  in« 
spiration,  affords  no  objection,  bat  rather 
confirms  our  view ;  for  poetrj,  as  being  an 
appeal  to  widely  spread  feelings,  gronnds  it- 
•eU^  in  such  a  case  as  this,  on  fart ;  nor  oonld 
snch  imagery  as  we  find  here,  have  been  em- 
ployed, had  artificial  roads  been  unknown  in 
Palestine.  The  imagery,  moreover,  is  not 
tma<tna] :  comp.  Isa.  xi.  16  ;  xix.  23  ;  Tsntiii. 
8;  xxxT.  8;  xlix.  11;  Ixii.  10.  In  1  Sam. 
▼i.  13,  we  read,  — '  The  kine  went  along  on 
the  highwnv,  lowing  as  they  went,  and  tunied 
not  aside  lo  iii6  right  hand,  or  to  the  kfu 
In  Numbers,  also  (xx.  17),  —  'We  will  go 
by  the  king's  highway,*  &c.  (ixi.  22.  DeuL 
IL37.  Lev.xxvi.2ti).  Whether  or  not  these 
wato  loada  in  tho  modam  aeaiptalhm  of  flw 
lenn»  wa  know,  from  a  law  regardincr  »  frt»e, 
open,  and  good  passage  to  the  citi  -.  m  re- 
fuge  (Dant.  six.  A),  that  the  min  i^  the 
Isracliteswere  early  familiarised  with  tlie  i<lt'a 
—  'Thou  ahalt  prepare  thee  a  way,  6lc.  ;  that 
ovary  alayer  may  fleo  fliithar.*  Indeed,  it  ia 
hifrhly  probnhV  thi^.t  thf*  TTobrews  ha<l  be- 
come acquainted  with  rooda  during  their 
aqioara  in  Bgypt,  wfaera,  in  dm  Dalta  aapaoi« 

ally,  fhr  nnfnrc  of  the  ronntni'  would  require 
loads  to  be  thrown  up  aod  maintained.  Jo- 
teflun  (Antiq.  vflL  7.  A),  a^iaaaiy  aaj)fa,->- 
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'Solomon  did  not  neglect  the  care  of  the 
ways ;  but  he  laid  a  causeway  of  black  stono 
fbasfilt)  alonj»  the  roads  that  led  to  Jeruna- 
iem,  botli  lu  render  them  easy  to  Lraveiiers, 
and  to  manifest  the  grandeur  of  his  riches.' 
Winer,  indeed,  remarks  that  Josephus'?  marls 
find  no  support  iu  Uie  Bible.  But  although 
these  particular  roads  may  not  be  mentiouad, 
it  does  not  henrr  follow  that  they  did  not 
exiaL  Mention,  however,  is  made,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  ways  and  hi^ways  in  tha 
Scriptural  authorities.  To  the  Romans,  how« 
ever,  Palestine  wa»  greatly  indebted  for  its 
roads.  On  this  subjec  t,  Reland  ( '  Palestina ' ) 
has  supplied  iT^effd  inforrrtfition.  In  tlia 
East  generally,  and  I'alestine  in  particular, 
Aa  Bnnana  Pmnt^  fDoda»  and  aat  np  niila- 
stones,  in  imitallott  of  iriiat  dMy  had  dona 
in  Italy. 

Tha  Phemleiana,  as  a  mexaantile  people, 

■mnintfimcd  a  connectioT:.  not  only  with  tlie 
West  by  sea,  but  also  overland  with  the  East. 
Thay  had  tm  gmt  oonaMreld  higbwaya. 

One  rnnie  out  of  Araliia  y'^■■li^',  tyirnu^'h  Pftrn: 
the  other  struck  from  the  northern  «xtre- 
uAtf  of  tfie  Farrian  Onlf,  dnmtgli  Palaatine 

to  Tvro. 

The  first  rood  which  we  mention  in  Fales- 
tinv,  ton  from  Ptdlaniala,  on  tfaa  eoaat  of  d>a 

?^Tt  ilitcrriiTir  ftn,  to  Damascus.  Tin's  road  re- 
mains to  the  present  day.  Beginning  at 
Ptolemala  (Aceo),  it  ran  sonftward  to  Nata* 
reth,  and,  continuing  soutli  and  east,  passed 
the  plain  of  Eadiaalon  on  tha  i^orth ;  after 
iriiiali,  tominf  north  and  east,  it  eoma  to 
Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  it  reached  Capernaum,  and  having 
passed  the  Jordan  somewhat  abofo  the  last 
plaee,  it  went  over  a  spur  of  the  Antiliba- 
ntts  (Jebel  Heisb),  and,  keeping  straightfor- 
ward east  by  north,  came  to  Damascus.  This 
road  was  used  both  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  war.  In  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  it 
bears  the  name  of  Via  Msris.  It  connected 
£iui^  witli  the  interior  of  Asia.  Troops 
coming  from  Asia  over  the  Euphrates,  passed 
along  this  way  into  the  heart  of  Palestine. 
Under  the  Bomans,  it  was  a  productive  soune 
of  income.  It  was  on  this  mnd,  not  far  from 
Capernaum,  tlmt  Jesus  saw  Matthew'  sitting 
at  the  receipt  of  custom,*  and  garo  him  hia 
call  to  the  apostleship. 

Another  road  passed  along  the  Mediler-^ 
ranaan  eoast,  sontliwuti  into  Egypt  fia- 
ginniug  at  PtolemHis,  it  ran  first  to  Ceesarea, 
thence  to  Diospolts,  and  so  on  through 
Aacalon  and  Gaao,  down  into  Bfypt  This 
was  also  a  gr^rtt  line  of  communication, 
pastiiug,  as  it  did,  through  cities  of  much 
importance,  ntnnhig  along  tha  eooat,  and 
CTteiidinq-  into  Egj'pt.  A  f'lriTirp  nt  tlie  map 
will  show  how  important  it  waa  for  trade  by 
land  and  by  aao,  aa  mtn  aa  fbriho  i»aaaage 
of  troops.  A  brjineb  of  tlii-^  rnm]  rnnnect*d 
tha  sea  with  the  metropolis,  leading  from  the 
wm»  Hmtum,  tfaiongh  Dio^oUs  lo  Jmm^ 
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km.  Down  Mm  ImmIi,  Paul  wm  mm  on 

bis  way  to  Felix  (Act*  xxiii.  23,  The 
bftiid  wmt  ihxougfa  Antigatriii,  nd  iheno*  on 
to  Omum. 

A  third  line  of  road  connected  Galilee  witli 
Jodasft,  ranning  through  the  intervcuiag  Ss* 
maria  (Luke  xriL  IL  JohBhr.A  f«Mfib 
Antiq.  xx.  6.  1.  Liib,  f  33).  The  journey 
took  three  daji.  Pasting  iJong  the  plain  of 
Eadraelon,  the  traTeller  entered  SamariA  at 
OittM  ( Jenin),  and  waa  thenco  condaeted  to 
Samaria  (Sebaste),  dience  to  Shechem  (N»- 
blous),  whence  u.  guod  day's  travel  brou|^t 
Um  to  Jeroialem.  This  last  part  of  the 
jonmey  has  bepn  described  bf  M—ndilB 
(•  Journey,*  p.  bh,  *eq.). 

Bobinson  rame  unexpectedly  on  traeet  of 
an  old,  perhaps  military  road,  which,  in 
ancient  times  (as  now),  led  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  mountainous  tract,  from  the 
plain  of  E?drap1on,  throogh  Neapolis  and 
Oophna,  u>  the  Uoly  City.  The  paTemenI 
■tOl  mnaiao  enttet  fair  •  ooMyenililf 
distance. 

In  the  time  of  the  Eomana,  there  was  also 
mofft  from  JaniMlem  to  dio  like  Oemima 

reth,  tlirough  SbecLrm  and  Scythopolis. 
The  same  road  sent  a  branch  off  to  Sojtho- 
polis,  fn  «  wettidf  diieedon,  Ibmigli  Eo> 
<1rfiploii  «nf1  Cresarea;  aviil  firjotlicr  branch 
along  the  Jordan  to  Gadara,  on  to  Damaseus, 
along  which  line  of  eountij  Umu  Hill  IIm  % 
rou.I,  southward  of  thi  S«ftOf  GtUflktO  tfw 
same  celebrated  city. 

Then  mre  tfiree  ehiof  roade  nianing  ftom 
Jerusalem.  One  passed  in  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection over  the  Mount  of  Olives,  by  Bethany, 
through  openings  in  hills  and  winding  ways, 
on  to  Jericho ;  near  which  the  Jordan  was  pas- 
sed when  travellers  took  their  wayto  the  north, 
if  they  wished  to  go  through  Persea  i  which 
was  the  road  the  Galilean  Jews,  in  coming 
to  und  retnming  from  the  fp«?tivaH  in  tbe 
capital,  were  accustomed  to  lake,  liius  avoid- 
ing the  imfiriendly  territory  td  Samaria;  or 
travellers  hmied  tliPirfraceB  towfirdfl  the  south, 
if  they  intended  to  go  towards  the  Bed  Sea. 
This  road  was  followed  hf  Uw  Israelites, 
when  thev  dircctcf?  their  steps  towards  Ca- 
naan. Through  i'craea,  the  Syrian  and  As- 
^riaa  armlet  made  their  hostile  advanoao  on 
Israel  (2  Kings  niL  38;  is.  U;  x.  8a.M^ 
1  Chron.  26). 

Tlifo  hi^way  the  Bomnft  oeom  to  Imvo 

availed  thc'msr!vr<^  of;  for  Robinson,  nrt  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  fell  in  with  the  remains  of  a 
regular  paved  Homan  «Md,wliIoh  lio  *lmood 
for  several  rods,  in  a  dlreption  towards  the 
pass  leading  up  the  western  mountain  to 
Jerusalem.  It  was  a  mere  firtgnont,  ciitiMly 
similar  to  the  Roman  roods  I  had  fonnM^ 
seen  in  Italy'  (iL  283). 

A  ooGond  load  led  from  JerauHra,  oowth" 
ward  to  Hebron,  whence  travellers  went 
throng  the  wilderness  of  Judea  to  Ailah,  as 
the  tcmams  of  a  Boman  road  stiH  show ;  or 


they  might  tafco  m  imlsti/  JlwoHoa  ott  to 

Uaza,  a  way  which  ia  fitill  pursued,  and  is  of 
two  daya'  duration.  The  ordinaiy  way  from 
JeraawB  ^peart,  fta  lha  Bamait  pMiad» 

Asraiftni 

VlMB  Otaa,  tiim^^  Shteoeolim  and 

Pelusium,  was  the  nearest  road  down  into 
Egypt  fhmi  JemsiJem  (Antiq.  xwL  14,  2). 
Ah»g  this  road,  many  dionsand  prisonera, 
made  by  VMpasisn  on  the  eaptue  of  Jem- 
s&lem,  vrere  sent  lo  Alexandria,  in  order  to 
be  sent  to  Rome.  Of  these  two  roads,  from 
Jemsalem  to  Gasa,  one  went  weetward  by 
Ramlah  and  AscrIoti  ;  the  other,  sonthward 
by  Hebron.  This  last  ro&d,  Raumer  is  of 
opu3ion,  was  that  which  wu  taken  by  PhOlp 
(Acts  viii.  2H,  teq.),  partly  becatis*,  trsditioo 
states,  the  eunuch  was  bapiixed  m  the  vici- 
nity of  HilmB;  and  tlii s  road  from  Jemsalea 
to  Hebron  runs  throuf;;)!  tlu-  *de?rrt'  Thekos. 
And  here  he  finds  the  reason  of  the  angel's 
oammand  to  go  'towards  the  sontibf  Itar 

Hebron  lay  sonth  of  Jpra^Rlpm;  whfrras, 
but  for  this  direction,  Philip  might  have  gone 
iwataaii  ty  B—lah. 

Thpfp  onlv  remains  for  ni  to  mrntinn  what 
Winer  reckons  as  the  third  of  the  three 
giwas  roam  wbwiu  ii  wwn  jeew— w.  inw 
third  road  -went  to  ihc  Moditerranenn  at 
Joppa  (Jafia),  a  way  which,  from  the  tune 
of  tho  Cratadati  hat  1mm  ttkui  by  pilgriaw 
proceediAf  to  ^  Hoij  Oily  ft«m  Bgypt  aai 
Eorope. 

CAVES  (L.  Aoliines),  bofli  natanl  and 
artiJleial,  are  irery  ntimerona  in  Palestine ;  the 
ehalk  and  limestone  which  prevail,  affording 
either  eares  or  fitdHities  for  their  formation 
by  the  hand  of  man.  Carmel  is  cel^Htalsd 
for  it«»  pftves,  of  which  four  hundred  are  said 
to  bo  found  m  one  part,  called  'Monk's 
Cavern.'  The  high  laada  on  the  aaat  of 
Jordan,  and  th«  hill-mimtry  of  Judah.  enn- 
lain  many  caves,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
dbtfiataf  ItaBM,  iiUflk  ia  aJabwasd  iar 
its  cares.  The«ie  rnves  are  in  smne  eases 
purely  the  work  of  nature ;  in  others,  of  na- 
Ittia  aaaisted  1^  art  Of  the  magntada  «f 
some  of  thene  hollows,  the  r^ndfr  mar  form 
some  idea  from  the  cave  of  Engedi,  near  the 
Dead  8aa,  irtiich  la  aaid  to  kme,  oa  ooa  oa» 
eaaion,  alEMlad  alullar  Alily  HiOMaMii 
persona. 

Tha  aaaa  of  Khawhaa,  w  'lha  lahj  ikitti/ 

BttTintcd  at  the  foot  of  the  Frank  MonntaiBi 
has  been  described  by  Irby  and  Mangles,  to 
whoaa  aeawaey  BoUBaon  haan  laaiteww. 

Their  report  is  as  folln'wa  :  —  '  We  procecdrd 
on  loot  bj  the  side  of  the  elifiis  on  tho 
aooftim  alda  of  a  daep  and  pial8reM)ne 

ravine,  to  the  rooulli  of  the  cavf,  vrhirfi  is 
antaied  ^  along  windinf  narrowawsag^ 

either  side.  We  soon  esme  to  a  large  cbam 
ber,  with  natnral  anbM  of  a  great  height; 
from  this  chamber  Ihsit  were  onmaioas  paa> 
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UgCS,  !e!«linj?  in  all  directions,  ocessionally 
^oiodd  bj  others  at  ngiit  angles,  and  iana- 
i&g  a  perfect  labyrinth,  vhiah  oar  gnidM 
assured  ua  had  never  b^en  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, the  people  being  afraid  of  losing 
Ibimeelvea.  The  peaeages  were  genenllj 
four  feet  hl^h.  by  three  feet  wide,  and  w^ro 
ail  on  the  same  level.  We  saw  but  few 
petriCwtioBe:  neverthelees,  ike  grotto  was 
perfectly  clear,  and  the  air  poie  and  good. 
Ia  the  large  chamber  we  foand  some  broken 
poMeiy,  vliieh  it  would  aeem  that  this 
pl&i'e  had  once  been  inhabited:  probablj  it 
had  served  as  a  place  of  oonoeahnenL' 

Thia  femailcaUeecveni  haa  been  regarded 
as  the  oivc  of  AdnllRm,in  which  David  took 
refuge  after  leaving  Oath.  'Bat,*  says  Ho- 
hinwaa,  «  Adalten  ie  cmuiaraiei  emoBf  the 

ritie'i  of  the  plain  of  .Tnclnh,  anf?  Eusebiusand 
Jerome  place  it  in  the  vioini^  oi  Eleuthero- 
p(rik,weetef  dMiMQaliiBS^  iilMMeo|^iii<m, 
however,  is  disiqipwwtd hf  the hwd  and 

accurate  Winer. 
Cavemt,  from  die  earliest  periods,  eAirded 

bliolti^r,  by  ui^ht  and  during  bnrl  wi-athrr,  to 
herdsmen  and  their  flocks.  In  still  ewrlier 
timee,  aa  la  leler  days,  they  wave  meie  nee 
of  for  ordinary  ham f\ii  uliod-'^i.  Tliny  ftssrrt«t 
diat  the  fini  habitaiiotta  were  simply  osvea, 
with  wbkh  Ovid,  ia  kit  aeeent  of  the  tO- 

nmfHmmmtlMtnSinmtut  Donna onlra /Vimieit 

•Then  Ant,  nen  dwett  la  booses:  thrir  beusM 
ware  eaves.* 

iBeehylos  tlao,  in  bta  Prometheus  Viticlw 

(450),  makes  a  simnKr  btjitf  ment. 

In  the  moantainoas  regions  of  £dom  there 
lived  a  tribe,  tenwd  by  lh«  Onake  Tfog - 
lodyt»,by  the  Hebrews  Horites;  both  words 
meaning  dwetkn  im  tam$,  whoae  dweUii^ 
wtie  in  theee  ntiaral  koOowa.  TMaee  of 
tilt  settlements  of  such  csTem-dwellen  are 
found  in  the  spot  where  Bobinson  places 
Kleutheropolis,  lying  about  midway  between 
Jerusalem  and  Oaxa,  at  what  ia  now  called 
Beii  Jibrin.  We  subjoin  Robinson's  accoant 
•f  these  wonderfol  excavations :  — '  Besides 
domes,  there  an  else  long  arched  rooms, 
with  tlie  walls  in  general  cut  quite  smooth. 
One  of  these  was  nearly  a  hundred  feet  in 
length;  having  along  its  sides,  about  ten 
feet  above  the  Irvcl  of  the  floor,  n  line  of 
<miAmeuial  work  like  a  sort  of  curuice.  On 
OM  lide  lowev  down  were  two  niehea  at  aome 
distance  apart, which  f^fcmfr!  onr(»  to  hnvc  had 
images  standing  in  them;  but  tiiu  dtune  was 
too  iMdi  declared  to  determine  with  certainty. 
These  apartments  are  all  li^rht^fi  op^ninp^ 
from  above.  In  one  smaller  room  not  lighted, 
tfMiv  WM  at  one  eomer  what  looked  Iflw  e 
S«rcophnjrn<^  hollnwi'd  mit  of  llie  Same  rock. 
The  entrance  to  the  whole  range  of  eaveras 
is  kjr  ft  bioed  aieked  pessage  of  aoOM  eleva- 
tion; »nf1  w  TfCTf  siirpriscd  ftt  the  tnste  end 
skill  displayed  in  the  workmanship. 


*  The  sheikh  took  as  across  the  same  valley 
to  other  clusters  of  caverns  on  the  northern 
hOli  MM  extensive,  indeed,  than  the  for* 
mer,  oeeupying  in  part  the  bowels  of  tht 
whole  bill,  but  less  imporkaQt  and  less  care- 
fhlly  wrought  Theee  consist  chiefly  of  bell- 
shnpcd  domes,  lighted  frnm  above ;  tboa|^ 
•oiue  are  merely  high  arched  chambers  ex- 
cavated OD  dM  Cmm  of  Ae  nek,  and  opett  to 
the  day, 

'  But  the  most  remarkable  spot  of  all  re- 
meined  to  be  viailed.  Thia  was  another 
seriea  cf  immense  excavations  on  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  same  hill.  Lighting  several 
eeadlet,  we  entaied  kf  a  nanmr  and  difll- 

Cttlt  passage  from  n  pit  ovprgjo^n  with  bri- 
ers, and  foand  ourselves  m  a  dark  labyrinth 
of  galleries  and  i^ailmeBti,  all  eat  firom  the 
solid  rock,  and  occupying  tihe  howrl*?  of  the 
hill.  Here  were  aome  dome-shaped  chan- 
kete ea  kefste,  oCkeia  wwe  eiiwuaNe  wMwiia, 
nidi  roof  supported  by  colmrms  nf  the  aaaa 
loek  left  in  excavating;  and  ail  were  coa* 
neeled  widi  eadb  otker  by  paaeages,  appa> 
renUy  without  order  or  plan.  Several  other 
iq^artmenta  were  still  more  eingnler.  Theee 
wave  elaoittdMlbtm  of  email  doooee,  twen^ 

feet  or  more  in  diainpt^r,  ut"i<l  from  t-(rrnt\  to 
thirty  fbet  hi^ :  they  were  entered  by  a  door 
•ear  tfia  top,  ftoan  wkleb  a  atalreaae,  etit  fn 
the  same  rock,  wound  down  am  and  &<o  waJi 
to  Uie  bottom.  We  deeeended  into  several 
«f  tiieee  noioa,  kat  flnmd  nodiliig  at  die 

IfoSlom,  anil  no  npjii-iiDuicc  uf  anv  oL'ht  drinr 
or  passage.  Near  by  were  said  to  be  other 
slmihir  elneters '  ( U.  308). 

At  llit!  i^ontlirrn  px^remity  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  a  cavern,  which  was  viailed  bj  Bobinson 
(if.  485).  Ttki  Ibond  en  a  level  wfdi  ike 
ground,  beneath  a  precipice  of  salt.  The 
month  is  of  an  irregular  form,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  ki^,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth. 
The  interior  soon  becomes  merely  a  small 
irregular  gallery  or  fissture  in  the  rock,  with 
a  water  course  at  the  bottom.  This  gallery 
extends  for  three  or  foor  kimdred  feet  into 
the  heart  of  the  mountain;  during  which 
distance,  the  sides,  roof,  and  floor  of  the 
cavern  are  solid  salt 

The  appearance  of  a  sarcophagus  in  one 
of  tlie  caverns  visited  by  Bobinson,  is  in 
agreement  wMl  A«  well-known  fact,  dial 
natural  cav*»«  w*»re  n«i»>d  »«?  hiirifil  places. 
The  cave  of  Machpelab  was  the  family  tomb 
of  Abraham  (Oai.xxiii.  0;  1. 18).  Traditioii 
makes  the  first  roan's  body  to  have  bepti 
buried  in  a  cave,  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain 
aitnated  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  Sir  W. 
Ouseley,  writing  of  the  Takht-i  Jemshid, 
says :  '  We  beheld  two  recesses  excavated  in 
tke  motmtain:  these,  w*th(mtkadlalioD,BBaj 

bf!  Rtrlfd  the  pppnlrhral  IHOBBBWItl  Cf  ail" 
cieu things' 

Cavame  afllteded  also  eaay  end  eoBvenieiil 
places  of  refuge.  Lot  a^id  hi-;  two  dnnphtPr?, 
after  the  de^netion  of  the  cities  of  the 
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pUuA,  eseaped  to  »  mouutain,  aod  dw«it  in  a 
««vt  (0«.  six.  17,  ao).    The  kiatwy  of 

David  mokes  n:enti      T  oav«*fl  in  tlie  Judfaii 
hills,  mhkh  gvn  iuxu  md  hi»  foUowen  sbd- 
ttr  igAiatt  fl«nil  (1  Smb.  xUL  0;  nli.  1, 2). 
Tlic  last  passage  speaks  of  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam*  when  OA?id's  band  gathered  themselves 
to  dm  amnber  of  §am  hnndni  mtn  (Corop. 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  13).    In  Carrael,  tlie  prophetB 
vho  were  persecuted  by  Jeiebel,  queen  of 
Abtbt  hid  ihemedvee  wider  w  ears  of 
Obadiah,  in  two  oaves,  each  holding  fifty  per- 
sons (1  Kia^  xnii.  4;  otna^.  Amo*  te«  8). 
Of  this  bead  of  pilots  were  Elijah  and 
filisUa,  who  were  wont  to  freqaeot  Carmel 
(1  Kings  XTiii.  4,  lU — 10.  2  Kings  ii.  itd; 
iv.  25.  Coup.  1  Kings  xix.  19).  Carinel 
Btill  retains  the  nieniory  of  Elijah:  'The 
friar' — say  Irby  and  Mangles — '  showed  us 
a  cave  cut  in  the  natural  rock,  where  the  pro- 
phetElijah  had  his  a]iar(l  Kinga  xriii.  :)v!). 
In  front  of  this  are  the  remftins  of  a  hand- 
souit;  chinch,  buill  by  tlie  KuipreiiS  Helena 
U  the  time  she  nade  bar  pilgrimage  to  Je- 
nisiilt'm.'    Ill  war,  caverns  served  for  not 
oulv  places  of  refuge,  but  stronpholds,  in 
which  u  hattdfld  of  men  nnght  ^taiid  out 
ag^ainst  a  lttr?i>  number  (  Jud^.  vi.  2.  Ezek. 
xiuiiii.  27 ) ;  and  ihc)  gave  great  facilities  for 
ambush,  and  other  stratagene  of  hateful  war 
(.ludf?.  XX,  33).    Caves  were  used  also  as 
phu-ets  uf  retirement  fur  those  who  wished  to 
k«<l  a  solitary  life.  They  ecmd  is  fanenl 
fur  l;it1inrT  p!ac*«>*,  nnd  rnrm'">l  was  famous 
lor  liie  luoiiUies  which  it  aliorded  in  this 
peilionlar  ( Amos  ix.  B ) .  Peeeanle  need  caesoa 
as  stables  for  their  cuttif;  ffin-st-fjiirnth'  trn- 
dkioa  has  plaeed  tlie  lun  and  the  muoger 
where  the  Saviour  waa  bora  (Luke  iL  7)  in 
a  enve  at  IV  thlfbera.  Caverns  were  acrnnnt- 
ed  Bocrcd  m  moit  of  the  mysteries;  and  so 
gEtet-a  nvemioe  mtm  enteitaiiMd  Ibr  thett, 
that  many  rclifriou'?  impostors  tanV  nrlvan- 
Uge  of  their  supposed  sanctity,  and  retired 
jBlo  ihem  baAm  Hmj  hamded  Uie  promtd> 
gation  of  their  trnr ts 

CEDAB  {Kedrvt)  is  a  Greek  word,  by 
«iiieh  the  Septaagint  randan  (except  Biak. 
xxvii.  '^1,  wlu-n-  ii  gives  n/pn-a.^)  thr  Hebrew 
jEhm,  which,  coming  from  a  stem  signiljr' 
ing  to  be  deep  end  imK^CnI,  Indiotiee  tte 
finiincsH,  Ftr(  np-th,  and  durability,  foriAiah 
quaiiiies  the  ce<lar  is  distingniahed.  The 
eoder,  and  especially  thatof  Lebenon,  is,  for 
its  frofrrant  wood,  iis  leaves,  gnni,  strength, 
size,  and  beauty,  accounted  the  queen  of 
Iraeat  being  to  Syria  what  die  oiik  is  toEng- 
laDfl.  Of  the  Jews,  some  ennmerat*'  srv* n, 
Others  ten,  others  tweaty-fo«r  species.  Some 
yeraone  htm  alleged  that  die  Skrex  waa  a 
general  name  for  pines,  to  the  exclusion  i»f 
oedar;— others,  again,  that  it  denotes  in 
fleriptnra  diflkrent  epedea  of  cedar.  Again, 
it  has  been  aAnned  that  the  wood  of  the 
oedar  ia  wofthleu.  We  leave  these  qneetione 
of  debate  le  Ooee  who  are  fond  of  Aem. 


Ours  is  a  plain  oourse,  and  no  less  sals  than 
eaay.  That  tfterc  wae  in  Andent  PaieaniQo 

a  tree  bearing  tlie  name  Ehrcz,  ctdar,  diex* 
canbenodoubL  Under  the  general  deoosDi- 
Batkm,moie  (ken  one  apeeiesnrqrlum  bees 
included.  What  its  qualities  were,  is  naade 
known  1^  Uie  terms  in  which  it  ia  spokoa  cd 
inAeBme.  Nor,  if  It  is  feallj  a  fust  that  the 
oedar-wuod  of  modem  times  is  less  durable 
and  odoriferoos  than  that  of  soom  other  trees, 
doea  it  Ibllow  Aat  any  doobt  rests  on  the 
Scriptural  descriptions,  for  this,  if  fbr  bo 
other  reaaott,  that  the  cedar  of  the  sarre>d 
pages  was  as  a  nneh-Talued,  so  a  carrfullj 
cultivated  tree,  which  would,  of  neeessitw, 
possess  higher  qualities  than  the  lingeritrg 
remnants  of  distant  centturies,  or  their  uor 
mature  progeny. 

According  to  the  Bible,  the  cedar  was  em- 
ployed for  such  purposes  ss  iniply  its  super- 
eminent  excellence  for  strength,  baaalj.  Mid 
durability.    Hence  its  timber  was  preferred 
for  constructing  buildings  of  note ;  aud 
iMOee  the  point  of  David's  remark,  when  Ito 
represented  to  Nathan  the  propriety  of  Tits 
building  the  temple,  —  'See  now.  i  dwell  in 
a  house  of  cedar,  but  the  ark  of  God  dwdledi 
within  curfaijis'  (2  Sara.  vii.  2);  a  passagw 
which  shows  that  not  only  the  body  of  the 
polaeo  WM  flinde  of  eedar.'bat  alee  ito  visiblw 
and  ornamental  parts  (comp  ,T<t.  htm.  l.'V). 
Solumuu'^  palacR,  also,  had  much  cedar  in 
its  construction,  *  flMir  rows  of  cedar  pillars, 
with  cedar  beams  upon  the  pillars,'  obviously 
for  strengUj  (I  Kiiigs  vii.  2) ;  but  the  canopy, 
or  throne  of  judgment,  was  covered  with 
cedar,  which  here  performed  the  part  of  oar 
mahogany  (7).    The  house  of  Jehovah,  or 
-temple  btiilt  bjr  Solomon,  had  also  mnelk 
cedar  in  its  Btnicture;  the  vault  beams, 
and  ceilings,  wainscoting,  and  the  joist; 
oamd  woilt  Ibr  deooralion  tdeo;  ttM  body 
of  the  nltar,  &c.  (1  Kings  vi. ;  comp.  Cant, 
i.  17).   For  the  second  temple,  cedat^treea 
weio  bvooglit  IhHn  IielienQn  to  Ibe  osor 
port  of  .Inppn  (Ezm  iii.  7V    Tliese  facts 
show,  moreover,  that  cedar  was  acooonted 
•  aaerid  wood.  Aoeoidingly,  it  wm  need  in 
tlie  making  of  idols  (I«n.  xliv.  Mi.  The 
cedar  thus  became  a  favoiuite  source  of 
poetfeimagny  (Judg.1x.19.  S  Kings  xiT.9); 
in  both  passages  thr  cedar,  as  rli.-'  firpt  of 
trees,  is  put  in  contrast  with  the  meanest 
•faxnbi^  Ae  branble  and  (he  dttedt.  Tfa» 
folknriag  epithets  are  applied  to  the  cedar: 
»<tan'  (2  Kings  xix.  23):  'goodly'  (Pa. 
Ins.  10) : '  exeelleni*  (Cant    10) ;  'ebone' 
(  Tor.  xxii.  7).    Eaekiel  has  given  a  striking 
portrait  <tf  the  tree:  — '  The  Aaayxian  waa  a 
eedttp  In  Iiebiiion^  widk  fUr  Invnebea,  and 
with  a  shadowing  shroud,  and  '>r  tni  high 
stature ;  and  his  top  waa  among  the  thick 
boughs.  The  waters  vuAi  him  greet ;  the 
deep  set  him  tip  on  hipli,  villi  the  riv?r9 
ranning  round  aboat  his  plants,  and  ent 
out  her  Uite  riwo  nnio  all  dte  trace  of  the 
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field.  Therefore  liis  height  was  exalted 
•boTe  all  the  trees  of  the  fieliJ,  and  bis 
boaghs  were  multiplied,  and  bis  brancbeH 
became  Inng^,  bectiiise  of  the  multitade  of 
water*,  when  he  shot  forth.  All  the  fowls 
of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of 
the  field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under 
his  shadow  dwelt  all  great  nations.  Thus 
was  he  fair  in  his  greatness,  in  the  length  of 
his  branrhes ;  for  his  root  was  by  great  waters. 
The  fir-trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and 
the  ehesnut-trees  were  not  like  his  branches; 
nor  any  tree  in  the  garden  of  God  was  like 
unto  him  in  his  beauty.  I  have  made  him 
Cair  in  the  multitude  of  his  branches ;  so 
that  all  the  trees  of  Eden,  that  were  in  tlie 
garden  of  God,  envied  him'  (xxxi.  3 — 9). 
This  imagery  is  of  an  admirable  character, 
not  surpassed  by  any  of  a  similar  kind, 
found  in  classical  writers ;  describing,  as  it 
does,  witli  equal  propriety,  effect,  and  beauty, 
the  cedar  and  tlie  Assyrian  empire.  In 
briefer,  yet  emphatic  terms,  the  Psalmist 
draws  from  tlie  tree  an  emblem  of  tlie  safety 
And  happiness  of  good  men:  — 

'  The  ri(rlit»v>ufl  rfiall  flowrisJi  like  the  palm; 
lie  shall  ^ow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon .' 

To  cite  the  words  of  a  modem  poet,  whose 
idea  is  taken  from  the  same  source  — 

*  As  som»«  faJr  tree,  with  water  near  the  roots, 
M^boBe  boaglia  bright  buda  and  bluMonu  richly 
gem; 

He  long  shall  flourish,  crown'd  with  vlrtne's  fruits, 
llis  leaf  no  wind  sliall  scatter  from  the  stem. 
But  t<*mpo«t«  o'er  ungodly  men  shall  lower. 
Break  all  their  strength,  and  wither  all  their  bloom ; 
And  Death's  cold  blairt,  arm'd  with  avenging  power, 
Like  ebaff  shall  drive  them  headlong  to  the  tomb.' 

'  The  cedar  is  now  classed  among  the  firs, 
of  which  there  are  four  nattual  tribes ;  of 
the  first  of  which,  tlie  silver  fir  is  given  as 
the  representative;  of  the  second,  the  Nor- 
way sprure ;  of  the  third,  the  larch  ;  and  of 
the  fourth,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  {abies 
eedms;  pinu$  cedrui  of  Linnteus).  '  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  the  range  of  Taurus,  are  the 
native  spots  of  this  most  stately  and  magni- 
ficent tree,  which  compensates  for  its  want 
of  height,  by  its  huge  wide-sprea<iiii(?  arms, 
each  of  which  is  almost  a  tree  itself.  Its 
growth  is  not  M  alow  as  some  imagine' 
('Penny  Cyclopedia,'  under  Fir).  Cedar- 
wood  has  the  reputation  of  beinf?  indestruc- 
tible. Instances  have  been  named,  of  its 
having  been  taken  from  baildin):^  uninjured, 
after  a  lapse  of  two  thousand  years.  It  may, 
however,  be  questioned  whether  these  beams 
were  of  tlie  Lebanon  cedar,  and  not  rather 
the  beautiful  hard,  deep-brown  timber  of 
Thuja  articulaiOt  or  Sandaric  tree.  The  fit- 
ness of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  for  carved  or- 
naments may  be  learnt  from  the  success  with 
which  Mr.  Wilcox,  of  Warwick,  pro<luced 
specimens  of  ftimitnre  made  of  this  wood, 
adorned  with  carved  work,  in  flowers,  leave:-. 


See.  executed  in  the  best  taste,  and,  in  sharp- 
ness and  colour,  very  similar  to  box-wood. 
For  ornamental  purposes,  cedar  was  also  im- 
ported into  Egypt,  by  whose  kings  it  was 
employed,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Pliny.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels  (iii.  313),  has 
these  words: — 'Thechurehes  (in  Abyssi- 
nia) are  always  placed  upon  the  top  of  some 
beautiful  round  hill,  which  is  surrounded 
entirely  with  rowa  of  the  oxy-cedrut,  or  Vir- 
ginia cedar,  which  grows  here  in  great  beauty 
and  perfection,  and  is  called  arz.  There  is 
nothing  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  as  these  churehcs,  and  the  planta- 
tions about  them.'  Cedars  still  adorn  Mount 
Lebanon.  One  group  has  long  attracted 
special  attention,  though  their  number  has 
been  variously  reported. 

In  the  older  writers,  an  impression  is  foimd 
that  it  was  impossible  to  count  these  famous 
trees  correctly.    The  variations  arose,  not 
from  any  supernatural  cause,  bat  from  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  trees  had  more  than 
one  trunk  each.    They  seem  to  have  nnder- 
goue  diminution  in  modem  times.  Purer, 
in  1565,  speaks  vaguely  of  about  twenty-five. 
Rauwolff,  in  1575,  found  twenty-four  that 
stood  round  about  in  a  eirole,  and  two  others 
whose  branches  were  decayed.    He  found 
no  young  trees,  so  that  tliose  of  secon- 
dary grrowth,  which  now  exist,  are  not  three 
hundred  years  old.    Radzivil,  in  1583  ;  Bid- 
diilph,  about  the  commencement  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  De  Breves,  in  1UU5 ;  and 
Lithgow,  in  1012,  found  the  same  number, 
twenty-four.  In  1030.  Fermanel  found  twenty- 
two,  and  one  lately  fallen,  which  some  shep- 
herds had  by  accident  set  on  fire.  Roger,  who 
quitted  Palestine  in  1(}3-1,  mentions  twenty- 
two,  and  two  others  lying  on  the  ground, 
not  rotten,  but  without  leaves,  and  faint. 
La  Roque,  in  16<:^H,  found  twenty;  Maun- 
drell,  in  1696,  only  sixteen.    Three  perished 
during  the  eighteenth  century.    Dr.  Po- 
oocke,  in  1745,  found  fifteen,  of  which  the 
soundest,  but  not  tlie  largest,  measured  in 
girth  24  feet    Of  tlie  wood  he  reported 
that  it  did  not  differ  from  white  deal  in  ap- 
pearance, nor  did  it  seem  harder.    It  had  a 
fine  smell,  but  was  not  so  fragrant  as  the 
juniper  of  .\merica.    Lamartine,  in  1H32,  re- 
ported the  number  at  seven.    '  These,  how- 
ever, from  tlieir  size  and  general  appearance, 
may  be  fairly  presumed  to  have  existed  in 
Biblical  times.    Around  these  ancient  wit- 
nesses of  ages  long  gone  by,  there  still  re- 
mains a  little  grove  of  yellow  cedars,  appearing 
to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  four  to 
five  hundred  trees  or  shrubs.    Every  year, 
in  the  month  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
neighbouring  valleys  climb  up  to  those  cedars, 
and  celebrate  mass  at  their  feet.    How  many 
prayershave  resounded  under  these  branches ! 
and  what  more  beautifnl  ranopy  for  worship 
ran  exist ! '  *  It  is  gratifying,'  says  Lord  Lind- 
say, '  to  reflect  tliat  great  care  is  now  taken 
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of  these  "  remnants  of  the  gi&nts."  The 
trees  are  accounted  sacred ;  and  the  patriarch 

perfoFma  a  solemn  y«arlj  mass  under  their 
■hade,  on  the  feast  of  the  Transfiguration ' 
(i.  868).  Bobinson  (iii.  440)  says  on  the 
subject :  —  *  The  celebrated  cedar-groTe  of 
Lebanon  is  at  least  two  dajs'  journey  from 
Beimt,  near  the  northern,  and  perhaps  high- 
est summit  of  the  mountain,  six  or  eight 
hours  north  of  Jebel  Sonnin.  It  has  often 
been,  and  sufBoiently,  described  by  traTellers 
for  the  last  three  centuries ;  but  they  all  differ 
as  to  the  number  of  the  oldest  trees;  inas- 
mnch  as,  in  counting,  some  hare  included 
more,  and  some  less,  of  the  younger  ones. 
At  present  the  number  of  (young)  trees  ap- 
pears to  be  on  the  increase,  and  amounts  in 
all  to  seTeral  hundred.  This  grove  was  long 
held  to  be  the  only  remnant  of  the  ancient 
oedars  of  Lebanon.  But  Seetsra,  in  1 809, 
discovered  two  other  groves  of  equal  extent; 
and  the  American  missionaries,  in  travelling 
through  the  mountains,  hare  found  many 
cedars  in  other  parts.  I  mention  the  sub- 
ject here,  chiefly  in  order  to  add  the  testi- 
mony of  Professor  Ehrenberg  to  the  same 
fact  This  distinguished  naturalist  spent  a 
considerable  time  on  Lebanon,  and  informs 
me  that  he  found  the  cedar  growing  abun- 
dantly in  those  parts  of  the  mountains  lying 
north  of  the  roaid  between  Baalb4>k  and  Tri- 
polis.  The  trees  are  of  all  sizes,  old  and 
jroung,  but  none  so  ancient  and  Tenerable  as 
those  usually  risited.' 

The  celebrated  grove  stands  on  a  gronp 
of  stony  knolls,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  three 
or  four  hundred  trees,  partly  the  remains  of 
m  forest,  that  once  perhaps  filled  the  whole 
▼alley,  and  partly  the  yoonger  progeny 
of  the  Tenerable  patriarchs  among  them. 
The  younger  are  numerous.  They,  how- 
•eTer,  are  not  so  very  yonng.  Russeger 
thinks  that  most  of  the  trees  in  the  grove 
tnay  be  a  couple  of  centuries  old,  and  several 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  eight  hundred 
years.  There  are  said  to  be  twelve  whose 
age  cannot  bo  calculated;  seven  standing 
near  each  other:  the  largest  is  sixty-three 
feet  in  circumference.  These  giants  are  more 
remarkable  for  girth  than  stature.  Their 
height  hardly  exceeds  fifty  feet  They  all  part 
into  several  stems  ;  but,  as  this  division  takes 
place  about  five  feet  from  the  root,  there  is 
mot  mnek  difSculty  in  ascertaining  their  true 
dimensions.  Their  age  is  variously  esti 
mated.  Their  most  sanguine  admirers  be- 
lieve them  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Solomon;  and  though  this  draws  rather  too 
Btron^y  on  our  eredolity,  yet  there  is  no 
direct  evidence  to  contradict  it  The  rules 
by  which  botanists  determine  the  age  of  trees 
•re  said  not  to  be  applicable  to  these,  be- 
cause their  stems  have  ceased  to  grow  in 
regular  concentric  rings  ;  and  they  owe  their 
prolonged  existence  to  the  superior  vitality 


of  a  portion  of  their  bark,  which  has  survived 
the  decay  of  the  rest  Busseger,  howeveo*, 
is  inclined  to  admit  that  these  trees  msy 
possibly  number  some  two  thousand  years ; 
taking  into  consideration  their  siae,  their 
girth,  the  stony  soil  in  which  they  grow,  and 
their  lofty  position,  exposed  so  murh  to  tJia 
violence  of  the  winds.  They  are,  however, 
among  the  most  celebrated  natural  monu- 
ments on  the  earth.  Religion,  poetry,  and 
history,  have  equally  consecrated  them.  The 
Arabians  of  all  creeds  have  still  a  traditional 
veneration  for  them.  They  hold  that  an  evil 
fate  would  overtake  any  one  who  should  dan 
to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  these  '  saints,'  a» 
they  fondly  call  them.  They  attribute  to  them, 
not  only  a  vegetative  vigour  that  endowa  them 
with  perpetual  existence,  but  also  a  aool 
which  enables  them  to  exhibit  signs  of  sa- 
gacity and  foresight,  similar  to  those  arising 
fh>m  instinct  in  animals,  and  from  inteUeot 
in  man.  Tliey  know  the  seasons  before- 
hand ;  they  move  their  vast  limbs ;  thej 
stretch  them  out  or  draw  tbem  in,  mise  them 
to  the  heavens  or  bend  tliem  to  the  earth, 
according  as  the  snow  is  about  to  faU  or  to 
melt  They  are  divine  beings  under  the 
form  of  trees.  The  very  air  of  the  cedar 
impresses  one  vrith  the  idea  of  its  compara- 
tive immortality.  There  is  a  firmness  in  the 
bark,  and  a  stability  in  the  trunk,  in  the  mode 
in  which  it  lays  hold  of  the  ground,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  branches,  and  their  insertion 
into  the  tnmk,  scarcely  found  in  any  other 
tree. 


CBOABS  OF  LI'.BAKOV. 

The  foliage,  too,  is  superior  to  thsl  of  any 
other  of  the  tribe,  each  branch  being  perfect 
in  its  form ;  tlie  points  of  the  leaves  spread 
upwards  into  beautiful  little  tufts,  and  the 
whole  upper  surface  of  the  branch  has  the  ap< 
pearance  of  velvet    The  colour  is  rich  green. 
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wanting  tb«  bluish  tiikt  of  ibe  pine  and  fir, 
■ad  the  lurid  and  gloomy  hue  of  the  rTpress. 

*  The  cedar  is  au  erergreen.  The  fruit  re- 
— mMet  the  cone  of  the  pine.  The  wood  is 
aonpact,  and  of  a  beautiful  brown  tint' 
These  are  the  words  of  Laniartine  :  — '  And 
though  its  resistance  U>  actual  wear  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  oak,  it  is  so  bitter  that 
BO  insect  will  touch  it ;  and  it  seems  proof 
•gainst  time  itself.  If  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  were  at  all  correspondent  to  its  ether 
qualities,  it  would  be  the  most  valuable  tree 
in  the  forest' 

Lord  Lindsay's  'Letters  flrom  the  Holy 
Land '  snpply  the  following  graphic  descrip- 
tion of  the  Lebanon  cedars  and  their  locality 
(ii.  210— 1&). 

*  All  the  trees  ceased  now,  except  a  species 
of  dwarf  cedar,  emitting  a  delicious  fragrance, 
which  replaced  them,  and  continued,  thougii 
diminishing  in  number,  almost  to  the  sum- 
mit The  rocky  slope  of  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  yellow,  white,  red,  and  pink 
flowers,  aflbrding  delicious  food  to  the  bees 
of  Lebanon  —  their  honey  is  excellent  We 
reached  an  immense  wreath  of  snow,  lying 
on  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  just  below 
th«  Munmit;  and  from  that  summit  five 
mflllltes  afterwards,  what  a  prospect  opened 
before  as !  Two  Tast  ridges  of  Lebanon, 
curving  westwards  from  the  central  spot 
where  we  stood,  like  the  horns  of  a  bent 
bow,  or  the  wings  of  a  theatre,  ran  down 
towards  the  sea,  breaking  in  their  descent 
into  a  hundred  minor  bills,  between  which, 
unseen,  onheard,  and  through  as  deep  and 
dark  and  jagged  a  chasm  as  ever  yawned, 
the  Kadisha,  or  Sacred  Kiver  of  Lebanon, 
rashes  down  to  the  Mediterranean — the  blue 
and  boundless  Mediterranean,  which,  far  on 
the  western  horizon*  meets  and  mingles  with 
the  sky. 

'  Our  eyes  coming  home  again,  after  roving 
over  this  noble  view,  we  had  leisure  to 
observe  a  small  group  of  trees,  not  larger, 
apparently,  than  a  clump  in  an  English  park, 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  northern  wing  or  hum 
of  this  great  natural  theatre :  these  were  the 
far-famed  cedars.  We  were  an  hoar  nnd 
twenty  minutes  reaching  them,  the  descent 
being  very  prccipitons  and  difficult  As  we 
entered  the  grove,  the  air  was  quite  perfumed 
with  their  odour,  the  **  smell  of  Lebanon," 
so  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  inspiration 
(Ho9.  xiv.  6  ). 

'We  halted  under  one  of  the  largest  trees, 
inscribed  with  De  Laborde's  name  on  one  side, 
and  Lamartine's  on  the  other.  But  do  not 
think  that  we  were  sacrilegiuus  enough  to 
wound  these  glorious  trees :  there  are  few  En- 
glish names  comparatively,  I  am  happy  to  say: 
I  would  as  soon  cut  my  name  on  tiie  wall  of 

•  ehnreh.  Several  generations  of  cedars,  all 
growing  promiscuously  togetlier,  compose  this 
beaatif^  grove.    The  younger  arc  very  nu 


merous, — the  second-rate  would  form  a  nobla 
wood  of  themselves,  were  even  the  patriarrhal 
dynasty  quite  extinct  One  of  them,  by  no 
means  the  largest,  measures  nineteen  feet 
and  a  quarter  in  oircumferenoe ;  and,  in  re- 
peated instances,  two,  three,  and  four  large 
trunks  spring  from  a  single  root :  but  they 
have  all  a  fresher  appearance  than  the  patri- 
archs, and  straigbter  stems,  —  straight  as 
young  palm-trees.  Of  the  giants,  there  were 
seven  standing  very  near  each  other,  all  on 
the  same  hill ;  three  more,  a  little  further 
on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them:  and  in  a 
second  walk  of  discovery,  after  my  compani- 
ons had  laid  down  to  rest  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  detecting  two  others  low  down  on  the 
northern  edge  of  the  grove — twelve,  therefore, 
in  all,  of  which  the  ninth  f^m  the  south  ia 
the  smallest ;  but  even  that  bears  tokens  of 
antiquity  coeval  with  its  brethren.  I  mea- 
sured several  of  them  :  De  Lamartine's  tree 
is  forty-nine  feet  in  circumference,  and  the 
largest  of  my  two,  on  the  northern  slope, 
sixty-three,  —  following  the  sinuosities  of 
the  bark. 

'  The  ttately  bearing  and  graceful  repose 
of  the  young  cedars  contrast  singularly  with 
the  wild  aspect  and  frantic  attitude  of  the 
old  ones,  flinging  abroad  their  knotted  and 
muscular  limbs  like  so  many  Laoooons ; 
while  others,  broken  ofl*,  lie  rotting  at  their 
feet  But  life  is  strong  in  them  all :  they 
look  as  if  they  had  been  struggling  for  ex- 
istence with  evil  spirits,  and  God  had  inter- 
posed and  forbidden  the  war,  that  the  trees 
he  had  planted  might  remain  living  vritnesses 
to  faithless  men  of  that  ancient  "  glory  of 
Lebanon "  —  Lebanon,  the  emblem  of  the 
righteotia  —  which  departed  from  her  when 
Israel  rejected  Christ:  her  vines  drooping, 
her  trees  few,  that  a  child  may  number 
them,  she  stands  blighted. 

'  We  had  intended  proceeding  that  evening 
to  Psher^;  but  no, —  we  could  not  resolve 
to  leave  those  glorious  trees  so  soon  —  the 
loveliest  the  noblest  the  holiest  in  the 
whole  world.  The  tent  was  pitched,  and  wa 
spent  the  rest  of  the  day  under  their  "  sha- 
dowy shroud."  Oh!  what  a  church  that 
grove  is !  Never  did  I  think  Solomon's 
Song  so  beautiful,  and  that  most  noble 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  the  thirty-first  I  had 
read  it  on  the  heights  of  Syene,  Egypt  on 
my  right  hand,  and  Ethiopia  on  my  left,  with 
many  another  denunciation,  how  awfully 
fulfilled !  of  desolation  against  Pathros,  and 
judgments  upon  No.  But  this  was  the  place 
to  enjoy  it  lying  under  one  of  those  vast 
trees,  looking  up  every  now  and  then  into 
its  thick  boughs,  hearing  the  little  birds 
warbling,  and  a  perpetual  hum  of  insect 
life  pervading  the  air  with  its  drowsy  me- 
lody. Eden  is  close  by.  These  are  "  the 
trees  of  Eden,"  "  the  choice  and  best  of  I^- 
banon."    These  are  the  trees  —  there  can 
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be  WMM  nobler  which  Solomon  iptke  o^ 
■*flfaai  tfii  M^nr  of  Lebenoa  to  tfie  hfnt<p 

on  thp  Willi," — the  object  of  repealed  allusion 
and  compehaon  throoghont  the  Bible,  —  the 
•abtem  ot  A*  ri^twrna  in  DavUTt  Mbbaah 

hymn. 

*  Oar  enoampment  wm  very  pictnretque  thai 
bI|^  dM  flra  throwing  a  Mnmf  U^ton  tha 
awiartbat  over  canopied  us.  Those  cnomious 
■HHb  of  ghMtly  whiteness,  seemed  almoat 
alba,  wni  aboat  to  grasp  and  ealdk  as  op 
into  the  thick  dftrkneHs  tliej  issued  from.' 

CEDBON  (H.  darA,  troubled),  a  winter 
tenant  or  biaiA*  iriiieh  rana  diraii|^  a  tnl* 
ley  ur  cleft  of  the  naine  name;  alsoaallad 
from  an  early  period,  thotigh  not  in  Bar^ 
taia,  Aa  valtoy  of  Jahoahaphat  This  water 
oonrse  runs  on  two  siiles  of  JeruKiileui,  the 
north  and  the  east;  and,  on  leatriug  tha 
aalnpoliH,  takeo  a  aonth-aaaletn  dinetion 
ta  dw  Dead  8ea.  The  bod  of  this  torrent 
Wgiaa  near  the  tombs  of  the  Judges;  on  the 
Mffdi-eaalem  side  of  ttie  eity,  aboat  half  an 
kour  distant  from  its  northern  gala.  The 
tmet  around  the  apoi  is  vaij  roeky ;  and  tha 
ffocka  haaa  betn  amnIi  ant  amy,  perUy  in 
Minying  boilding  stone,  and  partly  in  tiie 
nmurtion  of  sepalehrea.  The  region  is  fall 
af  asearatad  tombs;  whiefa  eootiniia  widi 
more  or  less  frequeucy  on  both  aidea  of  the 
valley,  all  the  way  down  lo  Jerasalem.  Tha 
valley  rnns  for  fifteen  minntea  directly  to* 
wardis  the  city :  it  is  here  shallow  and  broad, 
and  in  some  parts  tilled,  thoogfa  Tory  stony. 
Tha  road  foUows  along  ita  bottoon  to  m» 
aaiaa  point  Then  tlie  valley  tonia  naailj 
aai^  almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  passea  to 
the  northward  of  the  tombs  of  the  kings. 
Here  it  is  aboot  two  hundred  rods  distint 
from  the  city.  The  tract  between  it  is  tolera- 
bly level  ground,  planted  with  olive-trees. 
TkaNablous  road  crosses  it  in  this  part,  and 
aseends  n  hill  on  the  north.  The  valley  is 
atill  shallow,  and  runs  in  the  same  direo- 
tion  for  about  ten  minutes.  It  then  benda 
again  to  the  sooth,  and,  following  the  penernl 
course,  passes  between  tlie  city  and  tiie 
Moimt  of  Olives.  Before  reaching  the  eity, 
and  also  opposite  it-^  northeni  part,  tbo  val- 
ley spreads  out  into  a  basin  of  some  breadtli, 
which  is  tilled,  and  contains  plantations  of 
olive  and  oilier  fmit-treea.  In  this  part  it 
is  crossed  obliquely  by  a  road  leading  from 
Ika  nerUi  east  eomar  of  Jemaalem,  aeroas 
tfto  MHdiem  part  of  the  Monnt  of  Olives  to 
Aaatik  Its  aides  are  fUl  of  excavated  tombs. 
Aa  tha  vallay  tooende,  die  alaqp  aide  upon 
Iha  rif^t. becomes  more  and  more  elevated 
abova  it»  nntil,  at  the  gate  of  bt.  Stephen, 
Aa  haif^  of  this  brow  is  about  one  hundred 
feet  Here  a  pstli  winds  down  from  the  gate 
in  a  eoorse  south-east  by  east,  crossing  the 
valkf  ty  abridga;  beyond  iriiiefa,  are  tha 
IiImmiIiIi  iriA  tte  tnmb  of  the  Virgin,  Gpth 
iHMMb  Mi  adiar  plaolations  of  olire-trees. 


The  path  and  bridge  are  on  a  terrace  baiU 
np  aeraaa  Aa  vaDay.  Tha  fcridga  haa  am 

arch.  The  brcndth  of  the  valley  iriU  ajpnar 
from  these  meaaurements :  — 

rmi. 

1.  Prom  HiiiMfBflsiata  tha  baovaTtke 

descent,  level...p.p.^#»a.^#...».aM*».».— 13ft 
ti  Bottom  of  Uiosiop^angleofdaMMlkbaliv 

16i  d<nrr«vs   41S 

n.  Rri.li--,  level    I49 

4.  Kortb'West  comer  of  Getbsemaoe,  iiUgbt 

riae    li5 

5.  North-east  conuT  of  ditto,      ditto    ISO 

The  last  three  numbers  give  the  breadth  of 
the  proper  bottom  of  Aa  vdley  at  ihia  spot, 
namely,  43^  feet,  or  li^  yarda,  Ftlf^ar 
north  it  is  somewhat  broader. 

Below  tha  bridge,  tbo  valley  oontraeto  gt»> 
dually,  and  sinks  more  rapidly.  The  firat 
contanuotts  traces  of  a  water  oourse  coaw 
nanoa  at  the  bridge,  though  indieadona  of 
the  passage  of  water  occur  likewise,  at  inter* 
vals,  higher  up.  The  western  hill  beconiM 
MMper  and  more  elevated;  while,  on  diaaaa^ 
tha  Mount  of  olives  rises  much  higher,  bag 
ia  not  so  steep.  At  the  distance  of  a  thoa-> 
aAid  ftat  from  dia  bndge,  on  a  eosna  aoofli. 
ten  degrees  west,  the  bottom  of  the  vallej 
has  become  maxelj  a  dara  gully;  the  narrow 
bed  of  a  tonant  fWim  wliidi  thaliiila  liaa  di> 
rectly  on  each  side.  Here  another  bridge  ia 
thrown  aeroaa  it  on  an  aroh,  and  partly  on 
dialaftaia  dia  allegad  tombs  of  JehosLaphat, 
Ahaalom,  and  ofliaw;  elso  a  Jawiah  aauielaij* 


The  valley  eontianaa  of  dto  same  eharaetaiv 

and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10°  W.*)  for 
five  hundred  and  iifty  feet  further,  where  it 
makea  a  sharp  turn  for  the  momant  tovaida 
the  right  This  portion  is  the  narrowest  of 
all.   It  is  here  a  mere  ravine  between  hi^ 
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mountains.  The  south -past  corner  of  the 
area  of  the  mosqne  overhangs  tliis  part;  the 
comer  of  the  wall  stauding  on  the  very  brink 
of  the  declivity,  at  an  elevation  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feeL  This  is  the  highest  point 
above  the  valley;  for, further  south,  the  nar- 
row ridge  of  Ophel  slopes  down  as  rapidly  as 
the  valley  itself. 

Below  the  short  torn  above  mentioned,  a 
line  of  a  thousand  and  twenty-five  feet,  on  a 
course  south-west,  conducts  to  the  Fountain 
of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep  nnder  tlie  western 
hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened  a  little; 
but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  by  the 
bed  of  the  torrent  From  here  a  course 
8.  20°  W.  carries  the  visitor  along  tlie  vil- 
lage of  Siloam  (  Kefr  Selwan),  on  the  eastern 
side ;  and  at  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy  feet,  he  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
TyropcBoa  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam,  which 
lies  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  within  it. 
The  mouth  of  this  valley  is  still  forty  or  fifty 
feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  the  Kidron. 
There  is  a  steep  descent  between  the  two, 
built  up  in  terraces ;  which,  as  well  as  the 
atrip  of  level  ground  below,  are  occupied  with 
gardens  belonging  to  the  village  of  Siloam. 
These  are  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Pool 
(if  Siloam.  In  these  gardens  the  stones  have 
been  removed,  and  the  soil  is  a  fine  mould. 
They  are  planted  with  fig  and  other  fruit- 
trees,  and  Aimish  also  vegetables  for  the 
city.  Elsewhere,  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
is  tliickly  strewed  with  small  stones. 

Further  dovm,  the  valley  opens  more,  and 
is  tilled.  A  line  of  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  feet  on  tlie  same  course  (S.  2Cfi  W.) 
leads  to  a  rocky  point  of  the  eastern  hill, 
here  called  the  Mount  of  Offence,  over  against 
the  entrance  of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom. 
Thence,  to  tlie  well  of  Job  or  Nehemiali,  is 
two  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  due  south. 
At  the  jimction  of  the  two  valleys,  the  bottom 
forms  an  oblong  plat,  extending  from  the 
gardens  above  mentioned  nearly  to  tlie  well 
of  Nehcmiab,  being  a  hundred  and  fifty 
vards  or  more  in  breadth.  The  western  and 
north-western  parts  of  this  plat  are  in  like 
manner  occupied  with  gardens,  many  of 
which  are  on  terraces,  and  receive  a  portion 
of  the  waters  of  Siloam. 

Below  the  well  of  Nehemiali.  the  valley 
continues  to  run  south-west,  between  tlie 
Mount  of  Offence  on  the  east,  and  the  Hill 
of  Evil  Counsel  on  the  wesL  At  a  hundred 
and  thirty  feet  is  a  small  cavity  or  outlet,  by 
which  the  water  of  the  well  sometimes  runs 
off.  At  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
feet,  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  well,  is 
a  place  under  the  western  hill,  where,  in  the 
rainy  season,  water  flows  out  as  from  a  fotm- 
tain.  At  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
feel  below  the  well,  the  valley  bends  off. 
8.  7ft»  E.  for  half  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
tarns  a^ain  more  to  the  south,  pursuing  it>> 


way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  At  tlie  angle  where  it 
thus  bends  eastward,  a  small  Wady  comes  in 
from  the  west,  from  behind  the  Hill  of  Evil 
Coimsel.  The  width  of  the  main  valley  be- 
low the  well,  as  far  as  to  the  turn,  varies 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards :  it  is  fall  of 
olive  and  fig-trees,  and  is  in  most  parts 
ploughed  and  sown  with  grain.  Farther  dowu, 
it  takes  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  Wady 
er-Rahib,  ♦  Monk's  Valley,'  from  the  con- 
vent Saba,  situated  on  it,  and  still  nearer 
to  the  Dead  Sea :  it  is  called  Wady  en-Nar, 
•  Fire  Valley.' 

The  channel  of  the  brook  Kidron  is  the 
bed  of  a  winter  torrent,  expressly  so  deno- 
minated by  Josephus  (Antiq.  viiL  1.  0 ;  also 
a  e^ley,  Antiq.  ix.  7,  3 ;  also  the  Seventy), 
bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally  swept 
over  by  a  large  volume  of  water. 

When  tlie  water  descends  fh>m  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  the  stream  is  considerable  and 
rapid ;  but,  even  in  winter,  there  is  no  con- 
stant flow.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence  that 
there  was  anciently  more  water  in  it  than  at 
present  Like  the  Wadys  of  the  desert,  the 
vale  of  Kidron  probably  served  of  old,  as 
now,  to  drain  off  the  waters  in  the  rainy 
season. 

This  vale  also,  according  to  Rabbinical 
authority,  served  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the 
victims  slaughtered  in  sacrifice,  and  other 
impurities,  by  a  sewer  whose  products  were 
employed  as  manure  for  g^ardens.  The  brook, 
and  the  vale  in  which  it  lay,  are  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  David:  'The  king  also  him- 
self passed  over  tlie  brook  Kidron,  and  all 
the  people  passed  over,  toward  the  way  of  tlie 
wilderness'  (2  Sam.  xv.  23.  Comp.  1  Kings 
XV.  13.  2  Kings  xxiu.  4,  6, 12.  Neh.  ii.  10). 
A  passage  found  in  Job  (vi.  15,  16)  tlirows 
light  on  the  character  and  the  import  of  the 
name  of  this  brook.  Over  this  vale  our 
Lord  retired  with  his  disciples,  and  entered 
the  Garden  of  Oethsemane,  leaving  the  city 
by  St  Stephen's  Gate.  Whether  or  not  a 
bridge  then  existed  as  now,  we  know  not ; 
but  we  see  that  Jesus  might  have  passed 
without  such  an  aid.  His  finding  a  garden 
beyond  tlie  brook  is  agreeable  to  the  present 
condition  of  the  valley.  This  garden  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  our  Lord.  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  city,  then,  we  should  naturally 
infer  he  was  onlinarily  found ;  and  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  city,  accordingly,  the 
temple  stood.  There  is  a  difference  in  the 
spelling  of  the  name.  In  the  passages  given 
above  from  tlie  Old  Testament,  it  is  spelt 
Kidron ;  in  John,  it  is  Cedron.  The  apostle 
followed  the  usage  of  both  the  Septuagint 
and  of  Josephus.  We  prefer  the  spelling 
Kidron,  because,  while  it  is  found  in  the 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  uid  thus  has 
a  plurality  of  votes,  it  points  out  to  the 
English  reader  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
tlic  word,  which  '  Cedron'  leaves  in  doubt 
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noting  what  is  hollow  or  vaolted,  lifet 
CQBOBfi^  of  hwn.  It  has  two  Hebrew 
nfRMMMHw:— L  Mo^pAoA,  the  prunwy 
BMBing  of  which  is  to  cover  (3  Sam.  xr. 
aO), or  overfay  (3  Chion.  iiL  fi,  7. 8);  and, 
konee,  aanaoaataeeMrwIpiMffordbBnler 
(Ps.  xix.  In  2  Chron.  ill.  5,  the  same 
wocd  in  the  fonner  part  of  the  vena  ia  tnuia> 
lalid  «eeiM,*  wUah  is  immedlaldy  aftnr 
rendered  'orerlaid.'  In  this  the  only  in- 
otaaea  in  whiak  the  lann  ia  tranalatad 
'■■nail,*  'foolbd'  woold  probaldj  have  been 
MIm;  The  hooae  waa  oovered  with  ojpresa 
nAcia,  in  a  roof  open  within;  aiddMaa  nf* 
ten  were  eorered  with  gold. 

II.  The  proper  word  to  denote  oetling  or  a 
faulted  eoTerinf  to  a  house  or  tem^  ia 
Sigthan^  from  a  root  whieh  aigniflaa  to  eon- 
itmet  ot/ramt,  aa  in  a  doaa  or  vonlledreof. 
Hence  the  subetantiTe  eame  to  aigniiy  *  eefl- 
ing'  (1  Kings  vi.  15) :  a  word  from  the  same 
root,  and  of  similar  form,  aignifies  a  *8hip' 
(Jonah  L  0),  whieh  is  in  ahi^  an  ioTerted 
dome.  In  the  English  Bible,  the  word 
Sapkm  is  several  times  rendered  '  covered/ 
where  *  vaulted '  would  have  been  prafaaUa 
(1  Kings  vii.  8.  Jer.  zxii.  14). 

Houses  having  roofr  of  this  oonstmetioa 
would  be  very  eostly.  Hence  they  became 
a  token  of  wealth  and  luxury ;  and  we  may 
diaesm  the  force  of  die  prophets  reproach 
10  the  Jews,  who.  htTiiig  retunied  from  exile, 
delayed  the  building  of  the  temple,  while 
tfMf  flMBselves  inhabited  Hplendid  real- 
dtMBie: —  '  This  people  say,  The  time  is  not 
OOiOM*  the  tmie  tliat  Jehuv&h's  house  should 
bo  MUt  Is  it  time  for  you,  O  j^,  to  dNrell 
ia  fonr  ceiled  hoaiai,  and  ihia  honia 
(Hif.  i.2,4.) 


OIILIXOS  PAIHTID. 

Vaulted  ceiling  and  domes  are  still  eon" 
mon  in  many  parts  of  the  East  Jerusalem 
UMlf  is  covered  with  them.  It  was,  how* 
Of«r,  the  interior  of  the  vatUted  or  domed 
hall  that  locaived  spaoial  attention.   So  with 


dM  aneieot  Egyptians, 
decorations,  not  only  the  art  of  earving,  but 
also  that  d  painting.  Of  their  akHl  ia  tho 
latter,  evidiaoss  iM  nan  pmaaied. 

The  effect  of  the  Egyptian  ceilings  can 
BOW  ba  ontar  iamrfeetlj  fslti  aaaea  there 
k«l  fliosa  111  *e  tomko  Hist  kava  b 


well  prrsenriL    The  ceilings  were 
laii  ooi  in  oompartmenta,  eaeh  having  « 
patlarn  widi  aa  appropriate  berdary  ia  ■any 
instances  reminding  the  speetator  of  Greek 
taata.   Some  of  thMe  patterns  eaa  be  t 
baok  to  the  early  date  of  1000 befara  oar  i 
Similar  deaigna  were  adopted  by  die  Wamann, 
aome  of  whidi,  having  been  found  ia  dte  hatha 
of  Tittts,  gave  Baphael  the  idea  of  kia  eela- 
brated  Arahmguti.   The  paintings  of  Pom- 
peii make  us  aequaintsd  with  a  still  greater 
variety.  Tke  eeQings  of  Turkish  palaees, 
exeetrtsd  by  Greek  artists,  are  frequently  very 
handaome,  displaying  great  elegance  and 
taate.   That  the  Jewa  imited  painting  widt 
architecture  in  adorning  their  ceilings,  is 
evident  from  Jer.  xxii.  14, — 'A  vride  house, 
ceiled  with  cedar,  and  painted  with  vermilion.* 
CEN8BB  (L.  to  bum),  an  instrument  for 
burning  incen^.    The  Hebrew  term  by  which 
'censer,'  in  all  but  one  place  (2  Chron.  xxx. 
14k  wiMn  tflO  original  word  strictly  means 
an  incensp-Varer),  is  rendered,  is  Magktah, 
from  a  root  meaning  to  take :  hence,  I.  to 
receive  a$  a  emmrf  and,  II.  to  take  hold  of 
a$  tongt.    In  agreement  with  this,  we  find 
the  word  translated  by  *  snuff-dishes '  (Exod. 
XXV.  88)  ;  *  flro-pana '  (Exod.  xzvii.  8) ;  more 
frequently  by  'censer'  (Lev.  x.1;  xvi.  12. 
Numb.  iv.  14;  zvi  6).    The  nae  of  the 
oenaer  la  deaeilbed  ia  dM  ooaaBaad  givea 
by  Moses  to  Aaron,  on  occasion  of  the  in- 
annreotiooary  movement  of  l^orah,  Dathan* 
and  AbinoB,— 'Tak0ao«Bser,andpat  Am 
therein  fh^m  off  the  ahsTt  md  put  on  incense, 
and  go  quickly  onto  dw  oongregadon,  and 
aisks  aa  atoaeiant'  (llaaib.  svL  46 ;  eoaap. 
Lev.  xvi.  13).    The  necessity  for  artidea 
aueh  aa  havo  now  been  mentioned,  aroaa 
front  die  dafly  praodao  of  oftrlinf  baiat  fB" 
cense  '  before  Jehovah '  (6).   Aa  many  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty  oanaera  ware  aet  on 
drabytbe  'prineeaoTdiaassMBbly' oagagsd 
in  the  afnrc  named  rising.    Aaron  also  kin- 
dled hia  censer.  Fire  being  put  into  them, 
•ad  faMaaaa  laid  diareon,  diey  wore  pbsii 
before  Jehovah,  when  his  glory  appeared  hi 
eight  of  the  whole  congregation  of  laradiNs 
asatrnMad  to  behold  die  raaall,  dealailBg,  la 
some  mystcriooB  but  distinctly  recognised 
manner,  the  divine  diapleasure  sgainst  the 
rebels,  wiio  won  sllaniaids  ooaaaiBOd  Iv  a 
fire  from  Jehofih  (Nvmb.  Sfi*  5—^9  Iw— 
29,  80,  42). 

It  is  probable  dial  Alt  te  dM  faMraaaal 
which  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  intended, 
whato,  la  aaomefating  dia  diingsdiatwanla 
the  lri»anaBla  of  ifas  ftm  odnMaaatilio  MBf 
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tioot  the  ooUem  ceoMr  (Heb.  ix.  A).  Our  IstmI;'  on  Um  oiher  ui0  i»  Amoo's  n>d 
MtaUUli  •  tiNwdnlttlvbMriBf  OBOBt  budded,  aaa  llMinMiiplion*J«fiiMi. 

■U»  ft  afOMT,       ^  voids  'ilMlnl  of  tern  tfao  hofy.* 


CENTURION  is  a  Latin  word,  wbioh  (/><>>fanVin/7)  ,  both  of  which  wew  itotioDed 

atricUy  signifies  the  commander  of  a  humdrtd  in  AlexaQdnu..  The  fourth  legion  {Scytkiea) 

mm  (Matt,  xxvii.  51.  Mark  sr.  80, 44,  45.  «m  Mnt  into  Syria  by  AagoBtna,  and  ta  found 

Lake  xxiii.  47).    The  highest  denomination  there  under  Uromidius  Qaadratns  —  A-D.  65, 

In  the  Roman  army  was  Legio,  le^n,  which  thoogh  it  did  not  take  part  in  the  final  sub- 

Turied  in  numbet  at  different  periods.   As  jugation  of  the  eoimtrf.   The  sixth  legion 

the  Roman  citizens  were  divided  by  Romulus  (Ferrata)  were  also  quartered  in  Syria,  and 

into  three  tribes  and  thirty  curias,  and  one  sent  a  contingent  with  Cestius  and  the 

tfMnmnd  ftot  (one  hundred  oat  of  eaoh  twelfth  legion  {Fubmnata),  when  that  eoai- 

eoria)  with  one  hundred  horse  were  taken  mander,  not  long  before  the  final  subjnga- 

frOB  each  tribe,  so  the  natural  structure  of  tion,  besieged  Jerusalem,  end  was  beaten. 

Iho  legion  eomMed of  IkMe  thousand.  This  The  sixth,  though  in  Syria,  WM  BOteBfegod 

nnml^r,  however,  rose  to  more  than  six  thou  in  the  demolition  of  the  city, 
sand  men.  Under  the  emperors  with  whose      At  the  head  of  the  army  formed  of  the 

9ft  dM  New  Teetmeat  has  to  do,  though  whole  number  of  legfoae*      dhe  eenman- 

there  was  no  fixed  and  invariable  number,  der-in  cliief,  impenttor,  emperor;  associated 

the  l^ion  appears  to  have  comprised  six  with  whom  were  his  field -marshela^  ieyt^ 

IhmmmH  one  hondfed  i»ol,  end  seven  hnn-  genendf.    Nest  eeme  Ike  ttibmwt,  trihmm 

dred  snd  twenty-six  horse  soldiers,  divided  militum,  colonels.     After  these  were  the 

into  ten  bodies,  called  cohorts.  Of  these  ten  cealurions  (from  cetUumt  a  hundred),  com- 

•oluittt^  tto  tsrot  Ini  the  pre-eminence;  meadct* of  eompeniee,  or  eapCafaie.  TImm 

being  a  body  of  flite  or  picked  men,  who  were  two  centnrions  to  each  company,  and 

lud  ehaige  of  the  eagle  or  eoloura  of  the  sixty  in  the  whole  legi<m.   These  sixn  were 

logleii,  ini  tiie  inago  of  die  emperor:  il  BoCefeqiudfaiik;  Ibrthetroopeef  dlielegioB 

had  also  a  donble  number  of  men,  namely,  were  divided  into  three  nneqaal  clnsses:  — 

MM  thousand  one  hondred  and  flte  infantiy,  I.  Hastati,  tpearsmeHf  or  light-armed  men, 

and  •  ImdNd  and  diii^lwo  earalqr  in  ar*  iHio  began  tbe  belUe.  II.  Pitedpee,  cM^ 

monr,  and  was  on  that  accoimt  denominated  men,  who  Rtood  higher  than  the  Hnstati, 

eokon  muUiariOf  *  the  thooaaud-eobort.'  The  being  men  advanced  in  years,  of  greater  ex- 

aeaoad  ooliort,  qmn^entmiM,  'tm^mind  perioiee,  and  proved  eounge,  who,  after  Um 

cohort,*  contained  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  onset  of  the  former,  made  the  great  attack 

men  on  foot,  and  sixu-six  on  horeebaek.  on  whieh  mainly  the  fiue  of  the  dsj  depend- 

Tikia  was  the  number  of      remafaiinf  eo>  ad.  HI.  Tbe  Tkiarii,  AM  vwAt  a  body  of 

horts,  of  which  the  third  and  fifth  were  veterans  held  in  resor^e  to  give  succour  as 

eomposed  of  men  of  tried  braveiy.   The  might  be  needed,  and  fall  on  the  enemy  when 

ttvaiber  of  Ibe  legiona,  also,  vaa  Taitooa—  the  odier  fbreee  bad  ftdled  to  defeat  diem. 

Augustus  had  five-and-twenty.  Of  these  the  Thus  tlio  Triarii  stood  first  in  repute,  the 

fifth  {Mactdonica),  tenth  {FreUtuiM),  and  Principes  second,  and  tbe  Uaatati  last  Ae> 

ttleenth  {Apollinaru),  were  engeged  la  the  eordingly,  tbe  first  eentarion  of  tiit  flfol 

conquest  of  Judca,  under  Vespaxiau  and  company  of  the  Triarii  {primu$  pilut)  took 

Titus.   The  fifth  was  oent  into  Syria,  A.D.  rank  before  all  other  centurions.  As  a  aiga 

03,  by  NttOb  Tbe  teaib,  wboae  bead-quar*  of  bie  antbority,  each  of  the  centuriooa  boao 

ters  lag  on  the  Euphrates,  were  conducted  a  staff,  formed  of  a  vine  branch.  Theprl> 

into  Jodea  by  Titna  himaelf.   The  fifteenth  «u»  piUu,  or  first  centurion,  had  charge  of 

wmn  led  fhnn  Armetiia  to  tiht  aaalaianea  of  die  eagle,  which  waa  borne,  however,  by  tbe 

Vespasian.   A  body  of  a  thou.sand  men  was  eHgle-bearer,  aquU{fer.    Subaltern  officers 

aleo  sent  to  tbe  war  by  the  third  {Cjfrtaaiem),  bore  the  name  of  SHkeNiHno  (Livy,  viii.  6) 

and  die  aame  number  by  dit  tmaqr-aeeond  and  e^ienw.  The  entiie  legion  formed  a 
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Milt  <ir«my,<^whtt  Am  Frmeh  torn  ca^pt 

ttarmte,  cfmunandfJ  by  a  Lo^&tub.  The 
cor]M  d'armit  cousutad  of  cuhorteSt  regi- 
«Miiti»  M  vommmM  hf  to-ibttni,  eolgNflr. 

TLe  cobortrH  Wi n-  lumli-  >ip  i.^stnipuli, 
companies,  comuiauded  by  ccuutrxuues,  co^* 

Wi'  liin  f  ulr.  rnlv  inrimaUrd  ibat  'cciiUirion' 
is  •  word  of  Latm  origin.  The  e»iatence  of 
L«da  words  in  Iha  language  of  the  N«wTmI»- 
rin  iK,  [■i  in  agreement  willj  ibe  requixeiueutu 
of  luatorjr ;  for  a  bodj  of  Eouuul  troops  could 
not  hwm  boen  sislioiMii  oi  J«um1iid«  without 
giving  Kk^iue  words  lu  the  ciirr«'nt  luuguagf, 
•speeisUy  ss  it  wss  empioyad  in  speskijug  uf 
inUiiuy  sflkin.  The  part  wfaioh  the  ccncn- 
riim  perfonuf*  in  the  crui  ifixion  uf  Jesus;  — 
bis  supexintsuding  tluu  crucxtijuou;  his  being 
mIM  OB  hf  Pliait  to  ssf  whoihcr  or  not 

JfsuH  was  (lead,  wheu  his  ror|)!>e  was  rc- 
qossted  bj  Jowmh  AnmnUutt^i  sod  (he 
mhooitttittf  fxmMmn  pat  in  his  sftmis- 

tiv)'  ri'plj  by  tbe  goveruur,  uotwithsisndiug 
his  ittrpnso,  sn  tMOU  which  sJso  sonciyood 
vfdk  Ihs  foiiiiott  hsU  by  Ihs  Roouuu  lolar 

tively  to  ibe  »nbject  Jews,  and  ibe  disoipline 
which  was  exsftsd  in  their  own  snxiy.  There 
AtBS  appears  to  ozist  ia  tiiiM  tkinft  an 
evidence  in  faronr  of  the  reality  of  tlie 
neorded  svottlSt  sad  so  of  the  certainty  of 
our  primltlvo  Christian  history.  Not  alone 
and  unsupported,  therefore,  stauds  the  verbal 
leslimgnjr  given  by  tbe  centurion  at  the 
eross  —  ■  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man ' 
(Luke  xxiii.  47).  'Truly  this  man  was  a 
son  of  Ood'  (Mark  xv.  39.  Matt  xxvii.  M). 
This  testimouy  has  been  well  brought  into 
relief  by  Bishop  Sherlock :  — '  Show  her 
[Natural  Religion]  the  blessed  Jesus,  hum- 
hie  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of 
men.  Let  her  see  him  in  his  moat  retired 
privacies;  let  her  follow  him  to  the  Mount, 
and  hear  his  devotions  and  supplicatiuus  to 
God.  Carry  her  to  view  his  poor  fare,  and 
hear  his  hea^'enly  discourse.  L^t  her  attend 
bim  to  the  tribunal, and  consider  tbe  patience 
with  whieh  he  endured  tlie  seofi's  and  re- 
projifh<*8  of  his  enemies,  f  .^-ad  ber  to  hi^ 
cross ;  let  ber  view  biui  in  ihn  &gony  of  deauu, 
&t]d  hear  bis  last  prayer  for  his  perseoatOTi^ 

Father,  forgive  them ;  for  tbey  kniiw  not 
what  tbey  do."  Wbcu  Natural  llcligiou  has 
thus  viewed  both  [  Mohammed  and  the  Lord 
Jeausi  Cbrisf],  n«k  her  whirh  \h  tfn-  prophet 
of  God"''  But  lier  answer  we  }iave  already 
had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene,  through 
the  eyes  of  {)if»  fen;tiri»ri  w)io  att^'nded  st  the 
cross.  By  kiiu  bbe  epoke  aud  said,  Xiuly 
this  man  whs  the  Son  of  Ood.' 

CEREMONTES  (from  C<tre,  a  very  an- 
cient city  of  K  truna). — We  have  here  a  word 
which  probably  the  Latins  borrowed  of  the 
Etnitcans,  to  whom  tbe  fonrfr  nwed  mncli 
of  what  was  most  sacred  in  their  religion. 
In  conformity  with  Etnieean  ussge^  Ctn- 
wmiim  AnigiuiinA  amonf  the  fioaMm— L 


Holiness  eontUered  as  bdoofbiff  to  the 

gods;  and  tlien,  II.  If nly  f  lings,  or  reve- 
rence ill  men.  III.  i  word  degeneralsd 
into  the  meening  of  obsenreneoe  nd  fne- 
tic't'8,  which  were  thought  to  place  men  i&a 
state  of  acceptance  and  privilege  with  the 
diviaitiee.  Whenoe  v»  learn  dtat  Ae  e«r> 

rent  meaning  of  the  term  nnt  primary,  hnt 
derivative.  *  Ceremony '  wasat  tirattequivftienc 
to  saaetiiy  hi  tfie  gods,  eikd  saaetity  in  Aeir 
worshippers,  men  ;  aud  it  was  only  in  the 
lapse  of  ages,  and  under  the  influeuoe  of 
lUse  ideas,  that  the  word  eeine  to  signify 
outward  obaervaiirr  v 

2^ot  wholly  dissimilar  in  import  is  the  Ue« 
brew  tenn  ivisAfMiU,  rendered '  eerenonioo' 
in  Numb.  ix.  3 ;  but  in  most  other  plaeco 
'judgments'  or  'ordinances'  (Lev.  xriiLd. 
Dent.  xL  ].  2  Kings  xviL  87).  Tbe  root 
of  tlje  word  signifies,  priniiirily,  to  cut  or 
ckiue ;  hence  to  decider  {c^do^  I  cut),  ad- 
judge  i  whidi  aeti  imply  •  role,  and  so,  as 
a  noun,  the  word  indicate:;  tlmt  %vhirh  is  de> 
cided  according  to  right  or  justice,  judgmenl^ 
equity.   Renee  it  to  applied  as  deeet^ptht 
of  die  divine  conduct  —  'Shall  not  tlieJudgt 
of  all  the  earth  do  riaht  f  (Gen.  zviiL  ^;) 
and  of  hnmsa  eondnet — *Tho«iilielt  not 
wrest  tlie  jiulgnieut  of  thy  poor  in  bis  cause ' 
(Exod.  uiiL  6}.  fij  an  easy  transitioB«  it 
eame  to  denote  dm  veqairements  and  onli< 
nances  of  God,  especially  those  which  were 
given  through  Moaea.   The  passage  in  whieli 
the  word  is  rendered  by  *cenmoniea,*  tefem 
to  the  Passover,  for  the  due  observance  of 
which  many  ordinances  were  aet  forth :  — 
*  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  tliia  month,  be- 
tween the  evening,  tliey  ahall  keep  it  (the 
Passover),  according  to  all  the  rites  oif  it 
(its  statutes),  and  according  to  all  the  cere- 
monies thereof  (its  ordiiuUBces).  These 
statutes  and  ordinances  msy  be  resd  in  Exod. 
xit.  xiii. ;  a  reference  to  which  may  enU)le 
us  to  suggest  the  li^tnewtobemteniiaed 
of  ilie  .lewif,h  ceremonies. 

IJiese  cerenjouies  were  numerous,  —  they 
were  burdensome,  —  they  were  cventnally 
obi^tniciive  of  vital  religion  Viewed  al  s 
diatauce  aud  iu  a  ma&s,  liiey  wear  tu  us 
n  npnlaive  aspect.  Seen  through  the  repre- 
s«  Jit«tinn?  made  of  them  by  Paid,  they  ap- 
pear aa,  uiUeed,  '  beggarly  cleiuuuLi>.'  Aud 
vbcii*  with  the  aid  of  hieioiy,  we  learn  wiuit 
n  Kiem  opposition  tlipy  occasioned  to  tho 
apostle's  exertioua  and  intluence,  we  axe  ai- 
mo*t  prepared  to  peat  nnqualified  condm- 
nation  on  tlMm,  and  tliwt  fb«'  rnih'^r  lM«r.m»e 
we  see  iu  the  present  day  tbe  aaiue  prcdomi- 

naiMie  of  the  outward,  the  taataria|«  and  dio 

rer»»inonial,  hindering  the  progress,  or  de 
atroyuig  the  life,  of  real,  practical,  hKari-felt 
piety. 

But  ours  is  not  the  point  of  view  from 
which  the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
ehitrch  can  be  properly  contemylMtd  or  jna^ 
•ppioeiated.  A  joat  Jndgmoiil  wmpiMm  urn 
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to  view  :!ie  divine  statntps  and  ordinances  in 
relkUuu  lo  the  events  out  of  whic-h  they  grew, 
Mul  dw  eonditiun  of  the  people  for  whom 
Ihey  were  intended.  The  ^u'  i  ■  f  is  a  very 
wide  one  :  we  otm  offer  only  a  luw  r«iiiark». 
And  the  iosUmtion  of  Out  PiMomr  aflbfdt  * 
Ikvounble  subject. 

In  general,  the  Passover  was  a  religions  ob- 
MmiiMtdeaigued  to  commemorate  the  signal 
goodness  of  God  in  delivvrirr^'^  \])C  Tsrn»'lites 
out  of  the  haiid»  of  their  i^gjpuau  tyrants. 
Ill  its  vny  nanoe,  tfienfiwe,  it  ms  »  oom- 
noemorntiTe  obserranr**.  Tt  w«h  not  a  mere 
outward  act  —  opM«  operaium  —  a  deed  the 
mere  perforuuuMe  of  ufaieh  had  «  mligions 
worth.  In  its  verv  ei'.enr**,  t]i»>r«>  wcrf* 
nufutsof  religioas  Lrtiiii  and  scuiuncut.  The 
ddifwanoe  from  Egyptian  bondagt  was  the 
Mnp^sft  f'harta  of  the  Ilrbr^-w  ppoplp.  It 
vieui  a  deliverance  achieved  against  all  expec- 
tation and  hops,  liy  lb»  aignal  intervention 
of  filmitrlitv  powpr,  Henre  it  bod  a  twofoM 
chaiiicier.  It  Hiis  the  great  coustitticnt  cvtiut 
in  Hebrew  history.  It  was  that  which  raised 
a  horde  of  slaves  intn  n.  nation  of  freemen. 
It  was  also  a  special  auii  most  extraordinary 
triten  of  divine  goodness.  Hence,  socially 
and  rrliirionslj',  was  it  most  desirable  to  keep 
alive  dit!  memory  of  the  event ;  and  the 
inititation  had  an  admirable  tendency  in 
eonncctinp  for  evpr.  in  the  mind«  of  pious 
IsmeUtes,  their  uatioiial  weal  with  the  mercy 

and  toaa  of  Ood> 

But  a  commemorative  observance  mnst  con- 
sist of  particuiarii.  Someiliing  miist  be  done 
in  oidar  to  tranamit  isaorpotaal  feelings  and 

Jdcn^.  FRot<^  tearh  Wtfr  than  words,  pspe- 
ciaily  ill  die  cASiti  of  a  rude  people.  Accord- 
ingly, the  celebration  of  the  Passover  was  a 
OOllection  of  acts,  but  not  of  unmeaning  act<i. 
Each  particular  observance  had  its  oviu  im- 
porl^  and  so  conspired  to  make  np  the  great 
and  importunt  gymbolifn!  manning  of  the 
general  msiuution.  We  will  mention  two 
or  three  particulars.  A  male  lamb  waa  to 
be  slain,  blood  from  which  was  to  be  put  on 
the  door-posts  ;  —  for  what  purpose  ?  —  to 
sustain  the  recollection  of  the  fact,  that  when 
the  destroying  angel  slew  all  tlie  first-born 
males  of  the  Egyptians,  he  passed  over  ( hence 
dio  aama  Pass-over)  the  houses  of  the  He- 
brew!",  on  which  was  the  prescribed  bUxtd. 
Thus  what  was  done  in  Egypt  was  repeated 
for  ever,  year  by  y«ar,  in  ei^h  Hebrew  family. 
The  lamb  thus  slain  was  to  be  eateu  entire, 
as  indicative  that  a  fugitive  people  could 
have  no  superfluity.  The  guests,  also,  had 
their  loins  girded,  their  sandals  on  their  feet, 
and  their  staff  in  their  hand.  The  meal  was 
to  be  eaten  in  haate.  Each  of  these  required 
actiops  is  an  epitomised  history:  they  all 
apeak.  They  spoke  to  the  first  generation 
that  perfonned  them :  they  speak  th«  sanw 
diings  10  those  who  perform  Uiem  now. 
Wo  M  not,  in  Uiaoa  nmarks,  indulging 


It  was  also  a  designed  emblem.  In  proo^ 
we  citv  wurdii  from  verses  1^  and  14,— 
'  And  the  blood  shall  be  to  you  for  a  iokm  ;* 
'  And  this  day  sll^^1!  hr  nnto  you  for  a  memo- 
rial  ;  and  ye  shall  keep  it  a  f^aat  to  Jehovah 
thfonghout  your  generations ;  ye  shall  keep 
it  a  feast  by  an  ordinance  f"r  fvrr.'  As  the 
Faaaover  itself,  and  its  seveiuJ  detailii,  were 
intended  to  be  commemorative  for  ever,  ao 
were  the  Israelites  requiied  to  give  to  their 
children,  in  each  generation,  educational  ex- 
poaitiona  of  tho  meaning  and  purport  of  diaaa 
ob«<*rTanee« :  —  '  And  it  come  to  pn«s, 

when  your  cliildren  sljiJl  hh\  untoyuu.  What 
mean  ye  by  this  <  rv  ee  ?  that  j«  afaidl  aay. 
It  is  the  Sacrifice  of  Jehovah's  passover,  w1ir> 
passed  over  tlie  houses  of  the  children  ol 
Israel  in  Kg)'pt,  when  he  smote  tlie  Egyp- 
tians, and  dsiinnd  our  boiiaaa'  (£jumL  iuL 
20,  27). 

We  thna  at*  tibat  the  ceremonies  of  tha 

Israelites  present  ns  with  a  great  body  of  in- 
stitutional history,  -  —of  history  that  ia  writ- 
ten, not  merely  with  pen  and  ink,  but  iniho 
indelible  and  not  easUy  cornipted  characters 
of  aetioos  and.  observances.  Such  history 
ia  olnrioaaiy  of  aopanamient  value.  These 
comm*>raorative  performances  keep  alive  the 
original  events  to  which  they  reler,  and  go 
ttr  to  prevent  their  being  misunderstood  or 
rormptcd.  In  this  particnlnr,  llie  llebrev 
history  in  very  favourably  distmguihhed  from 
the  history  of  eraiy  odur  ootuttry.  Aooox^ 
dingly,  no  otlier  eountry  1ia»  h  history  either 
so  aucieut  or  so  free  from  talsiues  as  that  of 
file  Israalilaa.  Even  monoamita  and  in* 

seriptionH  Ar«»  of  fnr  le«s  commemorative 
Value  tUaji  insutuiioual  hihtory.  Wimess 
th  viist  montmtental  ruins  of  Egypt,  from 
which  the  laborious  studies  of  two  thousand 
years  had  till  lately  elicited  but  little  light; 
while  tha  booka  and  the  usages  of  the  Jawo 
have  been  open  to  all  nations,  and  have  ex- 
erted a  very  great  iiitlucnct-  oti  human  deatinj. 
Even  literary  history  would  be  bencfliad  by 
tlfse  or<!i!inTirr»<,  «iiice  the  ordinance  would 
not  only  explain  the  hiittory,  but  go  far  to 
prevent  its  baing  tampaiod  with*  eonnplad, 
or  destroyed. 

In  point  of  education,  too,  these  obser- 
vances had  singtUar  value ;  and  to  their  opera- 
tion mftinlv  Tiitiy  be  attri^mrd  the  fact,  tha^ 
as  we  hnd  m  tlie  ca^e  of  die  apostles  of  OtUT 
Lord,  Jewish  peasants  were  well  acquaintad 
with  the  institutions  of  their  country,  and 
the  contents  of  llieir  sacred  books.  The 
education  of  the  Jaiva,  oven  down  to  tho 
humblest  classes,  was  unparalleled  in  ancient 
times,  and  is  only  distantly  approached  in  the 
balil  of  modem  civilised  nations.  The  rea- 
son was,  til  at  their  religion  was  one  gicat 
and  uioat  Luipres»ive  system  of  national  edn* 
eati<»t  which  realised  in  practice,  hundreds 
of  years  before  Horace  made  the  discovery 
(*  Ars  Poetica.'  IbO),  and  thousands  hcforo 
ttaant  Jnnoffaaiania  in  odneation  bagan  w 
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five  It  eflTect  anew,  that  the  eye  is  ainach  bet- 
ter medium  uf  communication  with  the  mind 
than  the  Mr,  and  that  the  voice  aiul  the  act  are 
teachers  far  superior  to  the  dull  lifeless  book 

1*1 13  the  fashion  with  some  to  despise  the 
institutions  of  Moses.  Wise  men  of  former 
days  did  not  consider  it  unbecoming  to  ad- 
mire them.  And  the  writer,  in  his  humble 
way,  may  declare  that  the  more  he  studies, 
and  the  more  thoroughly  he  knows  them  in 
their  aim  and  spirit,  the  more  gtrongly  is  be 
MQTinced  that  knowledge  is  the  best  cure 
tor  contempt  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  Much 
it  It  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hebrew  system 
has  been  studied  in  a  narrow  and  exdosiYO 
spirit,  and  treated  as  a  thing  tui  generit, 
haying  a  peculiar  character,  something  too 
sacred  to  be  investigated,  and  too  remote  to 
find  illustrations  or  parallels  in  the  present 
day.  If,  however,  they  were  religious,  they 
were  also  social  institutions.  If  the  persons 
to  whom  they  belonged  were  Hebrews,  ther 
were  also  men.  If  their  eomroonwealtn 
flourished  nearly  tliree  tlioiiRond  years  ago, 
they  have  left  for  our'  instruction  an  ever- 
living  history,  and  a  literature  of  very  high 
Talue.  And  therefore  may  we  bring  the  Is- 
raelites and  their  poli^  into  the  general 
•pfaere  of  eoeial  lit*,  end  study  them  witfi 
the  same  eyes,  iiinh'r  the  snine  rulef*,  aiul  in  tlie 
tame  spirit,  we  apply  to  the  history  of  aU 
other  eonntrlet.  As  •  general  m1«,  we  may 
forget  for  a  moment  what  wus  peculiar  in  the 
Hebrew  peoplsj  in  order  (o  bring  them  into 
oomptrison  with  odier  eMliMd  nations; 
provided  that,  when  wc  have  studied  the 
hittoiy  of  the  former  in  this  large  spirit,  we 
do  a«  we  ahonld  do  wiih  every  otiber  country, 
that  is,  study  the  iustitntioiis  of  Moses  also 
from  the  peooliar  point  of  view  in  which 
Aeir  eondltion  and  wants  appeared  to  tiliat 
great  and  wise  lawgiver. 

To  affirm  that  every  part  of  the  Motaic 
religion  wat  equally  signifleant  widi  the 
Passover  and  its  ordinances,  might  be  sus- 
pected  of  exaggeration,  ehiefly,  however,  be- 
e«nte  readers  in  generMl  are  ignorant  of  die 
symbolical  import  of  most  of  them,  and  be- 
eaote  also  the  best  informed  are  not,  and 
eannot  easily  be,  In  •  condition  to  assign 
the  reason  of  institutions  which  arc  now,  be- 
yond a  doubt,  some  three  thousand  years  old ; 
tnd  the  moving  canee  and  oeeaslon  of  at 
least  some  of  '\v]jirh  are  lost  in  tlie  consue- 
tudinary laws  of  primitivei  nomadic,  and 
eaetem  raeet.  We  have,  however,  pnhMf 
saiil  euou!?h  to  lead  tin-  '^fudrnt  to  make  in- 
quiry for  himself;  in  which  task  we  recom- 
mend to  hie  notioe,  hefbre  all  odier  tonreet 
of  ktiDwledge,  the  Bibliciil  Vuoks  themselves. 

No  small  portion  of  the  prevalent  misoon* 
eeption  of  the  baidenisgand  even  fmligiont 
tendency  of  the  Jewish  cereraonir  s  i>,  wc 
think,  derived  Ctom  observation  of  what  the 
J«wt  and  their  vtUgloa  tie  tt  die  pwaent 
day.  iinuMt  at  wall  might  Allieiu  of  old 


be  characterised  and  Judged  by  Atbent  an  tt 
now  it.  The  Jews  have  snflbred  every  ape- 
eiet  of  ignominy  and  ir^ustice,  with  a  larigev 
share  of  cruelty  than  any  other  people  has 
endnred.  Mondly  degraded,  how,  if  ihcy 
retain  any  form  of  religion,  can  they  do 
otherwise  than  eling  to  the  form  alone  ? 
It  by  no  means  follows,  that  nothing  Imt 
fbrm  and  ceremony  constituted  their  religion, 
when  they  tat  each  man  under  his  own  vm« 
and  hit  own  fig-tree,  in  the  land  of  his 
fildiers.  And  surely  a  nation  which  haoi 
performed  for  human  kind  these  two  grMt 
services  is  not  despicable,  nor  een  be  aaid  to 
have  had  no  vital  religion.  The  services  are 
—  I.  The  preservation  and  tranamisaion,  nay, 
in  some  sense  the  communieation  to  aU  na- 
tions, of  the  great  idea  that  Ood  is  one,  and 
that  the  one  Ood  created  the  universe  wh^b 
he  upholds,  governs,  and  blesKS ;  II.  Tbe 
creation  and  the  bestowal  on  mankind  of  the 
book  of  Paidms,  the  world's  prayer-book» 
the  world's  psalter;  the  harp  of  DanM. 
which  has  inspired  and  enuobled  ten  thou- 
sand times  ten  thousand  soula,  and  made  the 
harps  of  other  barda  in  die  moat  cMliaad 
nations  thrill  with  the  living  anuidoii  of 
devout  and  loving  gratitnde. 

And  here  we  roust  ««maric,  that  iIm  verf 
persistance  and  obstinacy  which  are  objected 
to  the  Israelites  have  a  favourable  aide,  and 
are  intimately  eonneelad  with  die  ovtward 
acts  of  their  religions  observances.  But  for 
tliat  peraistance,  Jeraaalem,  indeed,  might 
not  have  fallen ;  hut  it  it  equally  eertain, 
that  Judaism  could  not  have  home  its  testi- 
mony to  Ood's  own  truth,  and  promoted  hia 
divine  plans  beyond  any  other  aneient  peo- 
pie.  It  is  to  their  obstinate  adherence  to 
their  law,  that  the  world  owes  the  Bible  and 
Its  monotheism.  A  letttenaelens  grasp  than 
that  of  the  Israelites  would  have  let  go  all, 
if  not  in  the  troubled  times  of  the  Judges* 
yet  dtiring  the  exile ;  and,  if  not  dteu, 
tainly  when  Jenisalem  was  ra»«d  to  the 
ground.  Need  we  add,  that  no  tenacity  but 
diein  eould  have  held  ftat  die  leligiou  of 
their  fathers,  during  fifteen  hundred  3rears 
of  Christian  persecution  ?  To  that  inflexible 
constancy,  to  that  impassioned,  inveterate, 
and  ineradicable  attachment,  es  ihe  world 
owe  the  wondexftil  testimony  which  the  Jews, 
by  preserving  dieir  nadonal  coherence  and 
individuality  to  the  prcs*  uf  linur,  i dniinue 
to  bear  to  the  great  events  of  ancient  days, 
and  to  the  great  apirftoal  tmdia  of  dieIr  inri- 
mitive  religion.  Now  to  what  is  tills  tFTiHL-ify 
owing  ?  In  the  main,  to  tbe  ceremonies  of 
the  Hebrew  fldth.  Ideas,  aendiiienta,  opi- 
nions, are  too  incorporeal  to  become,  nnleaa 
to  ilie  highly  cultured  few,  objects  of  vivid 
apprehension,  and  strong,  permanent,  on* 
dying  attuchnient.  Tt  is  to  tilings,  lu  sif:ljt3, 
to  sounds,  that  people  in  general  give  their 
heant,  and  dnd  diair  baarts  oUttf.  Bvna 
dw  adaeated  aia  not  imovad  ftom  A*  cas- 
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pire  of  the  seiiMfl.   Tbt  oak  ilMlf  flaito  in 
Ibe  ivy  an  embrace. 
The  hnr  atate  of  eoltare  in  whicb  the  ]b> 

raelitp?  stood  at  their  departure  from  Epyitt, 
neces^iLated,  ou  the  port  of  tlieir  legialttlor, 
•a  lypeal  to  their  sensible  faculties,  inovte 
to  reach  and  win  their  hearts.  Theirs  was  a 
Stale  of  spiritual  childhood.  Abstract  ideal, 
maymlMdiMd  by  signs,  nnreoonunended  Vy 
■Onnds,  unattended  witli  deeds,  would  have 
been  wholly  inoperative  on  their  minds. 
TIm  Almighty  mnft  hate  his  tabernacle  and 
his  mercy-seat;  and  niu'^t  speak  to  theni 
by  the  cloud  and  the  piilai  uf  hre,  and  with 
•ni^Ufted  hand  and  an  outftreldied  am. 
His  service,  if  purely  spiritmil,  a  pnre  net 
of  the  mind,  would  have  had  no  liolil  on  their 
heart,  even  if  it  found  an  access  to  it.  Hence 
was  it  of  necessity  a  sybtetn  of  ideas  rlothed 
in  august  symbols ;  a  clusit^r  uf  feelings 
«A|MMsed  more  in  acts,  deeds,  and  obser- 
Tances,  than  in  words.  lu  Egypt  tl>e  cap- 
tivea  hod  beheld  a  vast,  complicated,  grand, 
tad  imposing  ritual,  embodied  in  lift;  re- 
commended by  nil  that  the  lii^'licst  art  ooiiM 
produce  in  sculpture,  statuary,  paiuting,  and 
anhitaatan;  and  anJtatwd  by  the  rewards 
and  the  grandeurs  presented  by  a  court  aitd 
a  nobility  full  of  pomp.  Every  sense  had 
amatous  objects  appropriated  te  its  exer- 
cise and  gratification.  The  eye  was  dazzled, 
tue  ear  was  tilled  and  charmed,  and  so  the 
heart  was  made  captire.  Derotion  was  borne 
into  the  soul  by  a  thousand  ministering  ob- 
jects, replete  with  wonder  and  delighu  To 
this  rich  and  various  system  of  rehgious  sen- 
sualism bad  the  Israelites  been  subject  for 
many  generations.  Their  iieaxt  could  not 
fail  to  have  dnmk  into  its  intoxieatingspiiiL 
In  tmth,  it  had  subdued  and  mastered  them. 
Now,  the  problem  that  Moses  had  to  solve 
was,  how  effectually  to  naka  thia  people  the 
depositary  and  the  preserver  of  the  most 
purely  spiritual  and  the  most  sublime  of  all 
ideaa, — the  idea  of  the  one  God,  the  Creator 
of  the  universe ;  the  must  lofty  of  all  general- 
isations, the  most  abstract  of  all  abstract 
conceptions.  Idle  would  hare  baaa  an  at- 
tempt to  communicate  in  all  its  incoriK>reaUty 
this  ethereal  and  lofty  thought.  As  well 
might  he  have  bade  the  leprous  be  sotmd,  or 
the  palsied  hand  to  be  extended.  It  was  tlie 
lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind,  with  which  he 
liad  to  do.  Bayood  all  things,  therefore, 
was  it  of  impmrtanee  that  he  shonld  begin 
with  sneh  requirements  as  they  ware  capable 
9lL  By  a  system  of  pure  and  abstnal1iioa|^ 
M  would  hare  defeated  his  oim  purposes, 
and  so  was  compelled  to  adopt  a  system  of 
rites  and  ceremonies.  This  system,  it  may 
be  safely  asserted,  was  as  good,  as  spiritual, 
and  as  high,  as  the  Israelites  could  endure. 
Their  degeneration  afkar  the  death  of  Moses, 
and  their  l»ses  into  rebellion  and  idolatry 
daring  his  lifetinte,  especially  their  guil^ 
jtflndam  9  iillim  op  A*  foldaa  awl*  in 


which  transaction  oven  Aaron  took  a  leading 
part,  combine  to  show  that  any  less  sensu> 
ous  and  asiemonial  polity  woold  ham  fidlen 
dead'bom  ,•  and,  had  it  been  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  Moses,  could  hsTs  found  neither 
aeoaptanaa  aor  featdanoa  ia  aay  other  mind. 

The  very  qualities,  however,  in  the  Mosaic 
ordinances,  which  were  given  for  only  a  tern- 
porary  porpose,  and  in  order  to  raise  the 
people  to  an  elevation  on  which  they  shonld 
be  prepared  for  '  the  spirit  and  truth '  of  the 
tba  gospel,  were  those  on  whieh  their  half* 
tutored  minds  would  most  rea<lily  seize,  in 
which  they  would  liud  the  8trong*;»t  affinity, 
and  to  which,  in  consequence,  tliey  would 
uiitliiukiugly  cleave.  If  a  s])Iendid  ritual 
tended  to  secure  their  constancy,  it  might 
also  be  abused  so  as  to  beoomaan  fautromaat 
of  spiritual  depravation.  Thus,  ere  very  long, 
the  sign  became  of  more  value  than  the  thing 
signified.  The  symbol  was  lost  in  the  act. 
Truth  WHS  sinoihered  imdcr  its  own  clothing. 
Then  the  miml  became  not  only  content  with, 
but  enamoured  of,  the  external  and  the  aaa* 
sible.  The  less  religion  spoke  to  the  hearty 
the  more  hrmly  did  ceremony  rivet  its  obser- 
vanoes  on  the  life.  Spiritual  vitality  was 
transferred  from  the  heart  to  the  surface  of 
the  body,  which,  in  consequeuce,  had  '  only 
a  name  to  live.' 

This  is  true  of  all  the  ancient  religions. 
It  is  pre-eminently  true  of  the  Egyptian.  It 
is  true  also  of  the  Greek  and  the  Bomaa. 
Originally,  their  fables  were  investments  of 
important  facts  or  solemn  truths,  iiui  priest- 
en^  science  falaaly  ao  aallad,  aad  popidar 
niisappreliension,  conspiring  with  a  natural 
tendency  in  symbols  to  lose  their  meaning, 
aonverted  uA  «i  theaa  feifgions  Into  a  vast 
and  incongmous  mass  of  genealogies,  le- 
gends, and  rites,  in  whi.:h  the  ordinary  eye 
eaa  ^^ttwp  no  great  spiritual  import,  on 
whatever  part  it  fixes  its  attention.  But 
symbols,  which,  having  lost  their  import, 
hare  degenerated  into  a  dead  letter,  a  dead 
act,  or  a  dead  picture,  cannot  satisfy  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  ever  and  anon  will  and 
must  ndaa  itself  to  God.  Hence,  these  re> 
ligions,  passing  first  from  the  priest  to  the 
poet,  and  from  the  poet  to  the  philosopher, 
want  down  the  line  of  degradation  till  th«« 
became  mythologies ;  and  from  being,  in  each 
case,  the  very  life  of  a  whole  people,  became 
mere  objects  of  learned  eoiiosity  and  speca. 
lation,  and  of  popular  eontampt,  giving  plaoa 
meanwhile  to  purer  and  lolkiar  thoughts,  — 
the  natural  expresaioa  of  ilia  nna«n>hiiitiaatad 
heart  of  man. 

The  Hebrew  religion,  much  as  it  aoB* 
tained  of  the  ceremonial  and  outward,  waa 
saved  fh>m  this  fall,  mainly,  we  bdietre, 
by  three  things ;  first,  the  deep  aad  Strong 
spiritual  meaning  which  it  embodied,  a 
consequence  of  iu  divine  origin;  aaoomd* 
ly,  iu  rehgious  books,  whi^  van  aa  dio 
veeoid,  ao  tiha  depoaitaiy  of  Iko  graaft  Ualo- 
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ileal  CTente  ou  which  tUe  wbole  was  founded, 
and  in  the  religious  Mioeiations  coniiectcd 
with  which  lay  the  great  spiritual  siguill- 
cance,  aim,  aud  tendency  of  the  Mosaic 
leligiott;  aiul,  thirdly,  its  eommemoratifa 
ObservanceB,  which  gave  liffj  realitv,  Rml  pra- 
minenoe  U>  the  ideua  that  the  ritual  wus  Ac- 
signed  to  symbolise.  Certain,  however,  it 
tbst  this  ri'ligi"n  did  not  {Hri^h.  it  still 
fiurvives  as  a  rtiigion.  In  ay,  it  gives  i.*gii» 
of  passing  itito  a  new  and  high(>r  atata  of 
development,  if  rjot  nf  ht'comiug  Chriuiian. 
Nor,  in  this  geutral  siuv^y  of  the  cereiuouial 
•jatcm  of  Moses,  must  it  be  forgotten,  that, 
nnder  the  special  Providenre  of  Almighty 
God,  Juda4:^m  begot  Chnsnuaiiity.  Jesus 
Olttist  was  prophetically  a  descendant  ot 
Moses,  and  lineally  an  )lT-.])ring  of  David. 

There  was  oae  grvai  mid  iudjspenBable 
yuipoaa  aimed  at  in  the  Hebrew  polity,  which 
could  too  readily  be  changed  to  ill.  It  was 
before  ah  things  necessary  thai  the  Israelites 
should  be  sundered  and  kept  apart  from  all 
idnhitrons  nations.  In  justification  of  this 
n-iiinik  we  ueed  no  spcculatiuus.  We  point 
to  the  demotaliaing  effects  cjterted  on  the  peo- 
ple by  the  remnatit.s  of  Canaanilish  nations 
buffered  to  survive  and  continue  in  the  land. 
Bat,  in  order  ti)  tilect  the  needed  separation, 
walla  of  partitiou  had  to  be  erected,  aud  very 
carefully  preserved.  How  could  this  be 
diNia»*iiiil«w  a  great  aud  solemn  importaaoe 
was  attached  to  them?  Henoe,  the  mere 
exterior  became  sacred.  The  act  of  eiroom- 
eision  distinguished  the  Israelite  from  every 
other  man.  It  was  both  his  distinction  and 
his  badge.  It  marked  him  out  as  one  of 
God's  favoniad  children.  It  was  a  token 
of  his  high  and  singular  state  of  privilege. 
It  kept  him  apart  from  others,  and  so  he 
came  to  regard  it  as  a  reason  for  pride  and 
contempt.  When  abused  by  his  own  low 
passions,  it  ministered  to  those  pasaions, 
and  made  him  a  self-satisfied,  haughty,  and 
unaociahla  being,  looking  on  his  fellow-men 
with  aoorn,  and  on  himself  with  complacen- 
cy ;  and  so  ha  became  prone  to  disregard  and 
lose  the  very  esaenoe  of  religion,  in  venera- 
tion for  a  token  <bat  had  no  value,  except  ao 
far  as  it  sened  giMil  Huind  and  apcdally 
mtandad  puxpoMs. 

In  a  not  dissimilar  manner,  every  one  of 
the  divine  ordinances  was  perverted.  The 
whole  Mosaic  system  was,  in  OQn«e<|a«iU)e» 
fivt  losing  its  religiona  alcment,  wImb  our 
Lord  appeared,  and  founded  a  church  on  a 
porelj  spiritual  basis,  whictta,  with  all  its  de- 
tteUt  and  lapses,  has,  by  Its  own  mnate  and 
immortal  power,  ititroduced  a  less  uuspirilual 
religion  into  the  civiliaed  world,  aud  had 
an  udireet  inflnenoa  on  Jodainn,  so  aa  to 
c onnti nil  t  its  si  lf-dcgra<lation.  In  its  first 
promulgation,  Christianitj  directed  special 
attention  to  tb«  diief  eorniption  of  the  Jew- 
ish church.  A;rnii^^t  it  tlit-  Saviour  himself, 
and  his  ambassadon  in  imitation  of  kin. 


directed  all  Uie  force  of  their  minds.  Pauxl 
especially  spoke  with  tlM  ndnoat  plaimman 

ou  t)io  point  His  language,  however,  will 
be  niib understood  unless  it  is  distinctly  felt 
Ibat  it  is  against  the  corrupUons  of  the  law* 
not  the  law  itself,  that  his  !niimadven»ioa» 
are  mainly  designed  to  bear;  and  unless 
also  hU  view  of  that  syaini  he  takm,  dint 

ns  '  n  ^rhoolmaster,*  or  preparaforr  ("dnrn- 
liou,  to  bring  the  world  to  Christ  (Gai.  in.  Z4.  ) 
aa  '  a  shadow  of  food  diinga  to  come,'  which, 
fltanding  *  in  rrfffits  and  drinVs,  divers  wash- 
ings, and  carnal  oriliuances,'  '  couJd  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect  aa 
pertaining  to  the  conscience;*  but,  being  *  a 
figure  '  and  a  discipline  '  for  the  liiue  then 
present,'  prepared  mankind  for  *  the  time 
of  ref  rmntinn '  (Heb.  ix.  9,  10;  X.  1). 
Pity  is  u  thai  thoae  who  were  honoured  as 
the  instmments  fm  conveying  the  higlrtendt 
to  the  world,  should  as  yet  have  but  very 
partially  partaken  of  its  beoehts.  And  not 
less  is  it  to  be  regretted,  that  the  great  sub- 
stance of  tliese  prefigttring  shows  in  whiclt 
'  comuig  events  cast  tlieir  shadows  before/ 
should  ilNif  have  retained  a  shade,  in  some 
instances  a  very  dark  shade,  ftx>m  that  vrfaich 
i  t  was  intended  to  supersede.  The  substanco 
is  not  yet  tree  from  the  shadow.  The  sua 
of  righteousness  has  not  reached  his  meridian 
altitude.  Hay  the  time  soon  arrive  when 
there  shall  b«  no  eeremtmy  but  thi^  of  th« 
bended  knee,  and  no  service  save  the  service 
of  the  contrite  and  adoring  heart !  The  true 
worshippers  worship  the  Father  in  spirit 
and  in  truth;  for  the  Father  seekath  anch 
to  worship  him  (John  iv.  23). 

CHAFED,  from  the  French  chamgier  (L. 
lahdut),  *  to  warm,'  means  htaUd  in  temper. 
The  Hebrew  original  Mar  is  rendered  in 
every  instance  (Gen.  xxvii,  34.  Exod.  xv.  23. 
NiUBb.  T.  18, 19,  23,  24,  &o.)  'bittn,'  aavs 
one,  namely,  2  Sam.  xvii.  8, '  Then  knowaat 
thy  father  and  his  men,  that  they  be  mighty 
men,  and  they  be  chafed  in  their  minda»  aa 
a  bear  robbed  of  her  whelps  in  the  field/ 
The  marginal  reading  ia  a  litenl  tnnalatl<Ml» 

*  bitter  of  soul.' 

CHAIN  (L.  catena),  connected  series  of 
rings  or  links  forming  a  chain  made  of  gold, 
aa  it  is  one  of  the  most  pievale&twnAmenU 
and  insignia  of  oflSce  In  the  pfesent  day, 
appears  also  to  have  had  a  very  early  origin. 

*  ▲  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck '  was  one  of 
the  distinetiona  ofl^ied  hy  Belshezaar  (Dan. 
V,  7),  and  gained  by  Daniel  (29).  Pharaoh 
himnelf  put  a  gold  chain  about  the  neck  of 
Joseph  (Ocn.  xU.  49;  eomp.  Kielt.  II. 
Cant.  i.  inv  Surh  i\  i.nn'i'dure  was  tjnita- 
Biotudt  to  a  formal  appointment  to  the  high 
poaftion  which Joaeph  held.  Ovr  engraving, 
from  a  temple  at  Thebes,  oSers  a  striking 
rommentaiy  on  the  sacred  text.  Here  you 
hdiold  -Ihe  hiveeti'tare  of  a  pereoa  to  the 
office  of  '  fan-bearer,' 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  chain  is  laige^ 
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and  of  beantiftd  woiliinanship.  It  is  also  of 
two  kinds  —  one  flat  and  wide;  the  other 
wreathed.  See  Ezod.  zxTiii.  14 ;  xzxiz.  17. 
Other  omamenta  of  a  timOar  kind  are  seen 
between  the  fignn  ^.  lu  the  plate  whence 
the  cat  is  taken,  the  kin^  hiiwf^lf  ig  preeent* 
auperintending  the  faiTettitQrvof  hie  aerraat: 
whidl  thus  Btand!)  an  exact  cdiiiiterpart  of 
ih*  caremonj  obeenred  on  the  inatallalion 
of  JbMpli* 


CHALCEDONY  (G.  chakrdtm),  die  name 
of  O  gem  that  formed  one  of  the  precious 
stones  which  garnished  the  walls  of  *  the  hoj^ 
Jenxsalcm,'  described  in  ReT.  xxL.  10—87. 
8oae  hold  it  to  be  a  species  of  carbuncle,  of 
a  glowing  crimson  hue.  Wintr,  howeTer, 
describes  it  as  semi-transpareiit  a&d  tky- 
eolonred,  with  shadings  of  other  hues. 

CHALCOL  (H.  nourUher),  one  of  the  four 
'  sons  of  song,'  or  poets  (not  '  totti  of  Mo- 
hol,*  as  in  our  version),  than  whom  Solomon 
is  declared  to  have  been  wiser,  in  conse- 
quence of  hia  diTine  gifts  (1  Kings  iv.  81). 
Wlio  Chalool  was,  we  cannot  say  with  certain- 
ty ;  but  as  he  stands  connected  with  Ethan, 
who  is  the  reputed  author  of  Pa.  btzsiz.  and 
with  Heman,  to  whom  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  is  ascrib- 
ed, we  may  consider  him  to  have  been  one 
of  four  eminent  poets,  oootemponriet  of 
Solomon  (1  Chrun.  ii.  0). 

CUALDiEA  (H.  KasiUemah)  presents  a 
subject  which  contains  genealogical  ques- 
tions <^no  little  difficulty,  the  discussion  of 
whMft  would  here  b«om  of  place.  Were  the 


original  inhabitants  of  the  land  Cusbites,  or 
descendants  of  Shem  ?  If  we  refer  to  Gen. 
Xt  iia,  we  And  '  Ur  of  the  Chaldees '  inhabi- 
ted by  the  Terahites,  who  were  undoubtedly 
derived  fh>m  Shem ;  and  in  Gen.  xxit  22, 
mention  is  made  of  Chesed,  who  may  be  pre- 
raroed  to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  Chasdim 
or  Chaldees;  and  Chesed,  as  a  son  of  Nabor, 
most  have  been  a  Sbemite.  On  the  other 
hand,  Ninrod,  the  founder  of  Babel  or  Baby- 
Ion,  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  a  son  of 
Coah;  so  that,  if  Chaldsaand  Babylonia  are 
the  aanie,  the  original  inbabiunte  were  of 
the  great  family  of  Ham.  Gorres,  in  his 
reoeatand  valuable  wcurk,  *  Die  Vdlkertafel  des 
PeBtateneh,*  atteofla  to  miite  Ihe  two  stems 
ill  the  same  spo^  daelaring  '  Chasdim  or 
Chaldsa  was  a  Ciulaite  atale  in  the  midst  ot 
lh«  territory  of  the  poaterfty  of  fihem ;  die 
portion  of  Shcmiios  that  remained  in  it, 
received  a  Cushite  character;  and  therefore, 
as  a  eollMt^s  gentium,  formed  of  tho  dfaga 
of  the  other  races,  it  was  not  received  fallO 
the  great  Ikmilj  register '  (Gen.  z.). 

It  moat  flofloa  to  bare  iodleafted  die  dif- 
ficulty.  We  proceed  to  supply  an  outline  of 
such  information  as  appears  least  imworthj 
of  vdia&ee. 

Chaldeea,  or  Chasdim,  was  the  country  so 
named  fiwm  ita  inhabitants,  which  is  mon 
eommooly  known  aa  Bab^onia,  flom  Baby> 
Ion,  its  metropolis.  Chaldtea  may  be  describ- 
ed as  the  wide,  level,  unbroken  plains  found 
in  die  aoodi  of  Ifaaopotamby  oitendfaiy 
from  the  point  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  a|mrooch  eaeh  other,  to  that  where 
di^  fldl  Into  die  Fenian  Ootf,  eomspondfaig 
to  the  modern  Irak  Arabi.  The  two  names 
are  sometimes  taken  in  different  eignihca- 
tfona  i  ••Babjfottio  eomptlaea  in  a  moio  ex- 
tended sense  all  the  lands  which  come 
under  the  designation  Assyria  in  its  largest 
aeeeptatkm ;  while  OhaMaa  less  eompre- 
hensively  hrtokens  the  south-western  part  of 
Babylonia,  b«tweeu  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Arabian  eoaat  Probably,  ObaldM  waa  a 
province  in  the  Babylonian  empire,  which 
sometimes  took  its  name  from  that  portion, 
in  eooeaqoeneo  of  ita  importaoeo;  or  dn 
Jews  may  have  termed  Babylonia,  Chaldtea, 
because  the  latter  lay  nearest  to  their  own 
ooontiy*  ]^  howavff,  we  reflnr  lo  dM  ovi^* 
nal,  we  find  a  peculiarity  of  usage,  —  namely, 
that  the  writers  speak  of  Babylon  (Babel),  not 
Btdijioiiiaiia,  ood  of  OhaldMBa  (Ohaadfm), 
not  Chaldsa.  This  is  their  all  but  invari- 
able practice.  Whence  we  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted ia  dio  aaaertloii,  diat  Babyieo  or 
Bahel,  with  them,  was  the  name  of  the  cotm- 
tiy;  and  Cheldasans  or  Chasdim,  the  name 
of  ita  inhabitaata. 

Passing  over  a  few  early  pnssnpps,—  Gen. 
z.  10;  zi.  9,  where  Babel  is  spoken  of,  and 
Ooo.  xL  S8, 81 ;  xv.  7,  wbere  OhaUbnira  ato 
mentioned,  —  we  do  not,  tUl  comparatively 
late  in  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  find  thia 
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kiuKf1<ini  or  its  mhabitUTits  introdiircl  in  tho 
fiibUcal  bookt.  Thea  was  it  (ctr.  078.  A.C.) 
fliM  liM  eonqacring  «niM  of  ib»  M««opot»> 
miaii  monari'MH  br/.m  to  fn-lavi^  iho  T'-racl- 
ites ;  aiid  then,  «ccur<liugljr,  w»8  it  Ui«t  the 
very  nnciwt  Irftiffimn  of  Babylon,  sftwAii  ill- 

t'  r'>:il  of  many  ri  ntnrir     rt-;r-  ri'^;  frnTn  '^ilr-Tirf 

wad  the  grave,  to  p«rfonn  lui  important  work 
in  ngwd  to  Ootl't  dodlngs  wiUi  hit  ebooen 

peoplf.  Til  is  sill  flirt  iTinv  -nfflce  to  show, 
that  it  i»  uot  a  uuiveraal  kiittory  that  the 
Biblieal  wrilm  oadortook  to  Mi  fbrOi,  Imt 

thHl  t!ir<ir  milin  i-Tijprt  was  tn  f^ixr  nn  nrrotiTit 
of  U)«  courao  which  tli«ur  owa  oatiou  Lad, 
maAw  Divino  ProvidcoM,  boon  oondvoiad 

throTTf^Vi,  tnnrliing'  nn  othrr  pfoplps  nnlv  as 
they  eulored  iuto  the  w«b  of  historical  fact 
wliieh  thtj  JuA  to  wmm. 

A^ntu  the  period  jti-it  mentioned,  we  reotl 
that  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from 
Babjrtoo,  ha.  and  flMwi  Umb  la  11m  oitiM 

of  Hamarin  ('t  KincfB  xrii.  24).  Herr  ttc 
iiud  Babylon  a  province  of  the  great  Aasyrian 
•mpim.  In  S  King*  xxi?.  1,  9,  w  t—A 
that  Nebufhft(in*"//nr,  king  of  Babylon,  smt 
bauds  of  the  Uhaldcee  against  Jeholakua ; 
and,  wfamt  in  nr.  1  tre  read  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  BabyloTi,  in  tlir»  rcii^n  of 
Zedekiah,  came,  he  and  ail  his  host  against 
Jerusabm,  w  loarn  in  the  Amrtli  verse  that 
tliis  host  ronsisted  of  what  are  termed  Chal- 
dees,  —  'Now  the  Chaldees  were  against  the 
city  round  about.'  If,  batldos  omiddering 
Chasdini  or  C}ial(1oeans  as  the  name  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Babylonia,  we  also  hold  that 
B«b^oa  WM  now  the  mistress  of  all  Mesopo- 
tamia,  now  a  vassal  kingdom  under  Nlueveh, 
and  again  the  tteal  of  empire  for  all  countries 
within  and  near  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
we  shall  probably  be  not  far  from  the  truth, 
and  be  aided  in  imderstamiing  the  language 
employed  in  Holy  Writ. 

The  rimlil  i  aiis  )i:ul  at  OB«  time  a  reputa- 
tion for  miiiury  qualities  of  a  high  order. 
In  Habakkuk  i.  6 — 10,  they  are  thus  spoken 
of:  '  Lo,  I  raise  up  the  ChaldtBnns,  thnt  bitter 
and  hasty  nation,  which  shall  march  through 
the  breadth  of  the  land.  Th«y  an  terrible 
Rftfl  drpfidfnl  ;  thrir  horses  also  are  swiflt  r 
than  leopards,  and  more  fiexoe  than  evemiig 
nralTM;  and  their  horseman  ahall  spread 
themselves;  they  shall  fly  as  the  engle  thnt 
hastetli  to  eat.  They  shidl  come  ail  for  yio> 
Itnce;  their  focen  shall  sop  up  as  the  east 
win*!,  nnf!  they  shidl  gather  the  cnptirity 
the  sand.  And  they  shall  scofi  nt  kings,  and 
princes  ahall  be  a  scorn  to  them :  they  shtU 
derifle  evf>ry  ntroa^iold;  fOT  Htuif  Shall  bmfi 
duiit,  and  take  it.' 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Nimrod  {Qm. 
X.  8,  teg.)  was  the  fonTjiif  r  arifl  fir^t  sove- 
reign. The  next  name  of  a  Babylonian 
mmmh  ia  found  in  Gen.  xiv.  ],  wfaara 
'Amraphel,  k?nf»  of  Shinor,'  is  oursorily 
mentioned.  A  long  uiterral  ocetirs,  till  at 
laa^  in  9  Klnga  mm,  19,  18,  dia  name  at 


anotlier  is  givt  n: — '  Berodach-bala>1an,  the 
•on  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon/  it  appears, 
•  aant  kners  and  a  present  onto  Hasekiah  ; 

for  he  had  hearrl  thnt  Ilezekiah  had  been 
sick.  And  Hezckiah  hearkened  unto  thens, 
and  dMMrad  fliam  all  lb«  honae  of  bia  pra> 

rions  thiiirr-  :  tlmre  was  iiolliing  in  his  houne, 
nor  in  his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  show^ 
d>em  not'  On  baeondng  aeqnainted  wiOi 

tliis  ftirt,  thf  prophet  Tsniah  nnTioTnirpr]  t!iat 
the  treasures  of  the  kingdom  would  be  plun- 
d«f«d,  and  taken  to  Ba^pion  along  via  dm 
descendants  of  Herekiah,  who  were  to  be- 
come eunuchs  in  the  palace  of  the  king  of 
Billion.  The  IHandly  aot  vMeh  passed 
brtwen  these  two  kings  took  plarr  in  the 
year  B.C.  718.  About  a  hundred  years  later, 
the  pn^hets  Jeremiah  and  Habakknk  tpt^ 
of  the  invasion  nf  thr  Choldeean  nrmy. 
Nebuchadnezzar  now  appears  in  the  histoii- 
eal  books,  and,  in  EsntT.  13,  is  desc^wd 
'  the  king  of  Babylon,  tlie  Chaldaan,  who 
deatn^ed  this  house  (the  temple),  and  ear* 
lied  the  people  away  into  Babynm.'  How 
extensive  and  powerftil  hi;^  empire  was,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Jeremiali 
xxxiv.  1 : — '  Neboeiiadnezzar,  kinf  of  Baby- 
lon, and  all  liia  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  of  his  dominion,  and  all  the 
people,  ftnight  against  Jarasaieai.'  The  re* 
null  was,  that  tlir  rity  was  aarrcndered,  anil 
Uie  men  of  war  tied,  together  with  King 
Zedeklahf  but  were  overtaken  in  the  plains 
nf  jprifho,  HTitl  completely  routed.  The 
laiaelnisii  monarch  was  carried  before  Neba- 
ebadnezzar,  who  ordend  hie  eyes  to  be  pnl 
out,  after  he  hnd  been  compelled  to  witneta 
the  slaughter  of  hi»  sons :  he  was  then  bound 
in  fetters  of  brass,  and  conveyed  a  captive  to 
Bnbylnn.  The  nejtt  Chaldee  Dabvli  iiuni 
monarch  given  in  the  Scriptures  is  llie  son  of 
the  preceding,  Evil-merodach,  who  (2  Kings 
XXT.  27)  began  his  reign  (B.C.  6fi21  1  y  de- 
livering Jehoiaehin,  king  of  Jndah,  after  the 
nnfortunatoaofereign  had  endured  captivi^, 
if  not  inffirt'orfltion,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  SIX  and  thirty  years.  Circumstances 
inridentaHy  recorded  in  oonneotion  with  this 
event  serve  to  display  tile  innpriittide  and 
grauiienr  of  the  empire ;  for  it  appears 
( ver.  28 )  that  there  were  other  captive  kings 
in  RfibTlf>n  V«<i(le<^  Jeliujfn  ]iin,  and  that  f^nrh 
of  tlieiri  was  luduiged  with  the  distinction  of 
having  his  own  throne.  Wi^  Belshasxar 
(B.C.  538)  closes  the  line  of  Chalrljran 
monarchfl.  In  the  seventeenili  year  uf  his 
faign,  this  sovereign  was  pat  to  death,  white 
engage  i1  witli  all  his  court  in  bi^'b  revelry, 
by  Cyrutt,  wiien  he  took  the  city  of  Babyhm 
in  the  night  season  (Dan.  t.  80),  and  esta* 
blished  in  the  city  and  its  depandanciaa  tht 
rule  of  the  Medo-Fen>iaus. 

It  has  been  seen  ftom  the  foregoing  state- 
ments, that  the  history  of  Babylon  snpplii  il 
by  the  Scripture  is  brief,  imperfect,  and 
flngmeulaiy.  Liltla  additimial  light  am  ha 
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bontmvd  from  ollwr  fmrltis,  in  nUtkm  to 
the  period  wmpiiied  wHhia  die  BiUiacl 
•cooimts. 

The  kbigdoin  of  liie  Ohtldew  b  fmmi 

Riuuug  the  four  'ibronrs'  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  {yd.  3,  MfOt  ^et  forth  under 

Ibe  ijiidiol  of  a  lion  iMviiig  eagle's  wings. 
The  gOTennn' nt  was  despotic  ;  and  tlie  will 
of  the  monarch,  who  bore  the  title  of  '  king 
of  kings '  ( Dan.  U.  87),  was  inprnBe  low,  aa 
may  be  seen  in  Dan  iii.  \'2  ;  iv.  22.  The 
kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their  sulyecta  in 
ft  well -guarded  palaee,  dmoralnoted,  m  wilh 
tlie  anrient  Persiniis,  '  the  Rfitr  uf  king' 
(Dan.  iL  40,  comp.  with  Esther  ii.  10, 21, 
and  iiL  9).  Tho  mimlwr  of  oourt  ud  otaio 
eervanta  was  not  small :  in  Dan.  vi.  1,  Darius 
ia  aaid  to  haTe  set  oYex  the  whole  kingdom 
BO  ftwer  <]iaB  *aii  Irandnd  and  twenty 
prill  r  es.*  Tlie  cbief  officers  seem  to  have 
been  a  soft  of '  mayor  of  the  palace,'  or  prime 
minister,  to  wlifen  high  ofleo  Dai^  was 

appointerl  (ii.  49)  ;  '  a  master  of  tlie  eunnchs' 
(L  8)  i'aei^tain  of  the  kind's  guard'  (iLU); 
and  *  a  maater  of  llio  miq^elans.'  or  prealdant 
of  the  magi  (iv.  0).  Distinct,  probably,  from 
the  foregoing  was  the  class  teimed  (iiL  S4» 
27)  <  the  king's  comMollori/  who  Mem  to 
hare  formed  a  kind  of  '  privy  council,'  or 
•van  *  cabinet'  for  advising  the  monarch,  and 
gofcnilng  tlko  kingdom*  The  entire  em> 
pire  was  divided  into  several  provinces  (ii. 
4B;  iii.  1),  pieaidad  over  by  officers  of 
Tai^ns  runks.  An  ennmeradon  of  several 
kinds  may  be  found  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  8.  The 
administration  of  criminal  jnatica  waa  rigor* 
oos  and  cruel ;  vrill  being  flnbstitoted  for  law, 
and  hnman  life  and  human  sufiTering  being 
totaUy  disregaaded.  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan. 
ii.  5)  declare*  to  the  college  of  the  magi  — 
'  If  ye  do  not  make  known  unto  me  the  dream, 
with  the  interpretation  thereof,  ye  shall  be 
eat  In  pieces,  and  your  honses  shall  be  made 
a  dan^iiU.*  Sea  alao  Dan.  iiL  10;  ti.  8. 
Jer.  xxix.  22. 

The  religion  of  the  Chaldees  was,  as  with 
the  ancient  Arabians  and  Syrians,  the  wor> 
ship  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  the  planets 
Jupiter,  MercuT}',  Venus,  were  honoured  as 
Bdf  Mebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Satnm  and 
Mars.  Astrology  was  naturally  connected 
with  this  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the  as- 
tronomical obeervationa  which  have  made 
the  Chaldeean  name  fMiKKia  wen  thereby 
guided  and  advanced. 

The  term  ChaldeMnt  repreeenta  also  a 
branch  of  the  order  of  Babylonian  magi. 
In  Dan.  ii.  2,  tlicy  appear  among  '  the  magi* 
olans,  and  the  astrologers,  and  the  aoree- 
rers,'  who  were  called  '  to  show  the  kinjf  hi«! 
dream.'  In  tlie  teotli  verse  of  the  same 
ehaiMary  iSuif  an  npreeentcd  as  speaking  in 
the  name  of  the  rest;  or  otherwise  theirs  waf* 
n  gt'iieral  designation  which  compri&ed  tho 
entire  class  (Dan.  iv.  7;  v.  7).  A  general 
deaeriiption  of  itoen  diffeitntordera  is  found 


in  Dan.  v.  6,  aa  *  the  Ung'a  win  ncn.*  In 

tho  (inik  liud  Konian  Nvriters,  the  term 
CkaidxamB  describes,  the  whole  order  of  the 
leaned  men  of  Babylon.  In  later  perioda 
tlie  name  Chaldaans  peejns,  witliont  refer- 
ence to  place  of  birth,  to  have  been  applied, 
in  the  western  parts  of  die  worid  to  persons 
who  lived  by  imposing  on  tlie  credulity  of 
otheni,  going  from  place  to  place,  proiiessing 
to  interpnt  dreams  and  diseloee  die  Itatnra. 
In  this  sense  the  ward  is  obviously  u^eil  by 
Joaephna,  when  'divinen  and  some  Chal- 
d«ana  *  an  said  to  have  been  eaUad  in  hj 
Archelaus  t:>  ijX}!<innd  wLiit  whs  "  portended' 
by  a  dream  he  had  had  when  he  '  seemed  to 
see  nine  ean  of  eom,  fUI  and  large,  btti 
devoured  l)v  oxen.' 

CUAMB££LAIN  (L.  camera,  F.  cikm^), 
• — a  chamber  ollleer,  or  oHeer  of  the  bed- 
r  ntn  ;  for  chamber  is  \iseJ  of  the  sleeping 
apartment:  hence,  a  ckttmhtrer  ia  need  by 
Bhakspen  to  denote  one  who  indidgea  in 
wanton  pleasures ;  and '  chambering,'  in  Bom« 
siiL  13,  repreaenta  a  Greek  word  which  si§- 
Biftss  Insml  pleasures.  In  the  imperial 
«OW^v.lj'ncc  llic  trrm  'chamberlain'  cornea 
to  vs,  there  waa  an  offieer  who  waa  deaif> 
nated  pr^posttw  ewHewli,  or  losd  of  this 
bed-chamber,  heuce  'chamberlain.'  This 
officer  was  appointed  in  tho  eonrt  at  Con- 
slantlnoplev  in  kaifslion  of  eaatem  eostmaa, 
according  to  which  a  master  of  the  harera  is 
jdaoed  over  the  monaioh'a  wives  and  conon* 
nines,  who,  Ibr  tiie  aske  of  seenrity,  wai 
generally  a  eunuch ;  no  other  person  being 
aoooonted  trustworthy  by  oriental  ^alon^. 

We  may  see,  however,  by  the  ntoenee 
made  to  the  imperial  court,  that  the  office 
here  q^oken  of  belongs  to  an  advaneed  stale 
of  material  eivilisatlon ;  for  it  was  in  die  de- 
cline of  the  BomsLU  state  that  chaiubcrlaiaa 
were  instituted ;  and  thotigh,  doubtless,  the 
vrarmtih  of  eastern  clfanea  causes  the  employ- 
ment of  chamberlains  to  be  earlier  than  in 
colder  regions,  still  they  may  be  considered 
aa  Indicating  a  long-established  and  complex, 
if  not  corrupt  system  of  government.  VSIicnce 
we  acquire  a  reason  for  pronouncing  the 
civilisation  of  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  Joseph, 
to  be  of  long  standing.  It  is  of  Potiphar,  to 
whom  Joseph  was  sold,  that  the  term  is  first 
used  in  the  Bible.  The  original  word  sig- 
nifies '  to  make,'  or  '  to  be  a  eunuch '  (Isa. 
Ivi.  3 — 5).  Potiphar,  however,  did  not 
exactly  correspond  with  ordinary  eaatsm 
chamberlains;  for  he  had  a  wife  (Gen. 
xxxix.  7).  Indeed,  the  Hebrew  term,  Sak- 
re0»,  is  used,  in  relation  to  Pharaoh's  court, 
of  the  chief  of  the  butlers,  and  the  chief  of 
the  bakers,  being  rendered  '  officers '  (Oen. 
zl.  2,  7).  From  the  connection  in  2  Kings 
sxIt*  19  it  would  appear  that  eunuchs  were 
employed  over  the  harem  in  the  royal  court 
of  Jerusalem :  comp.  Jer.  xxix.  2  ;  xxxviii.  7. 
That  such  officers  existed  in  ancient  courts, 
ia  pkeed  beyond  a  donbt  by  other  aathorities 
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besid«  die  Btaitf^ttn  (In.  nxii.  7 ;  8). 

The  position  which  such  an  officer  lu  ld  in 
the  king's  bousehold  was  on«>  of  bigii  trui>t, 
•ad  BM0«wri]y  gave  great  power.  Aeeon1> 
ingly,  Joseph,  in  the  lionse  of  Potiphiir,  wa^t 
on  the  IxiA  road  to  the  first  offices  in  the 
ftttto;  tndf  in  Dtnid,  ««  And  die  mwin  of 
die  cuuucha  possP9<)0(I  of  ]>ower  ni'XttodiaS 
of  the  sovereign  (Oan.  i.  3, 10,  iU). 

CHABfBEBS  OF  tMAOERT,  «be  name 
g\r*m  in  K/.fk.  viii.  12  to  the  rooms  in  which 
Egyptian  idulatrj  was  practised  in  Jerusalem. 
The  exMt  pbfMe  u  *  die  ehamben  of  hli 
iniiigfry,'  or  mOM  UtenUjf  *  ill  hi*  chambers 
with  images.' 

The  event  heiv  leflnted  to  !•  io  itriking 

and  rlinra-tcri-tif',  as  to  merit  some  spe 
cial  attentiou.  K/ekial  the  prophet*  of  a 
dtedngoiihed  priestly  family,  had,  wfdi  odier 
eminent  men,  been  (rir.  509,  A.C.")  >  irri^  d 
awaj  oaptive  into  Mesopotamia.  There*  in 
die  eserefae  of  his  prophede  oflee,  he  gained 
pTcai  !n(!;iriiif  his  companions  in  exile, 
so  that  they  were  wont  to  apply  to  him  for 
eonsnltatlon  and  adrlee.  On  one  oenaaioa 
the  clJers  had  met  togetlicr  at  tljc  prophet's 
house,  when,  mooming  over  thoir  lot,  and 
^randeriug  at  die  eomiva  of  Jeeneatem,  they 
began  to  speoolate  as  to  iin-  riitisi  m  of  these 
ealamities:  —  Why  their  deporuUon  from 
home  f  Why  was  Jndah  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple ?  Why  was  t]R'  fuftire  so  dark  ?  The 
fttophet  has  information  to  gire.  At  the 
very  tiros  of  die  oonftfence*  a  dirlne  forai 
stands  befnre  him,  mrries  his  mind  the 
capital  of  his  native  land,  and  there  leads 
hui  to  see  dioae  idolatrous  ahoninadons 
for  wiiich  God  had  brought,  and  ma  bltalK- 
ing,  erll  on  his  rerolted  people. 

Baeldel,  as  a  trae  eertaal  of  Ofod,  knew, 
wlien  he  left  Judah,  how  corrupt  it  bad  be- 
eome.  Yet  waa  he  not  prepared  for  the  de- 
gree of  wiekodnesa  of  wlifeh  he  waa  now  to 
be  informed.  In  llie  interval,  however,  things 
had  grown  far  worse.  Untanght  and  on- 
wamed  hy  aetnal  ponfehnMnts,  die  prieeta 
and  the  people  had  given  loose  to  tlieir  idola- 
trooa  and  immoral  propensities,  in  whieh 
diey  were  eneonrafed  by  die  regal  power 
(2  Kings  xxiv. ). 

The  aggraTsted  sin  of  Jodah  was  to  be 
exhibited,  so  as  to  justify  the  oontinnanoe  of 
tlu-  national  vassalage,  and  tlie  necessity  of 
yet  more  serere  chastisements.  Ezekiel  is 
aeeordingly  transported  in  tision  firom  the 
banks  of  tlie  Chebar  ( Ezok.  i.  1)  to  the  honso 
of  JehoTah*  in  Jerusalem.  Here  he  is  made 
10  witneaa  a  meet  frigbtftil  desecration  of 
tlie  sanctuary.  The  very  place  that  was  set 
apart  for  the  sole  worship  of  the  Creator,  is 
defiled  by  the  actual  presence  of  the  wont 
idolatries.  The  ministers  and  guazdiana  of 
the  altar  are  faithless  and  corrupt  t 

Carried  by  the  spirit  to  the  part  of  the 
outer  court  which  lay  to  the  north,  he  took 
a  poeilioa  at  the  entranee  of  the  door  of  the 


inner  eourt,  wbenee  he  easr  idtrialnKW  rftn, 

whi(  li  w.Ti;  being  offered  in  the  outer  ruiirt 
*  the  (teat  of  the  image  of  Jealoosy,  whieh  pro- 
vokelb  tojealoQay'(Tiii.S;  eoaip.I>««it.xniL 
in,  -'I  ).  Within  the  precincts  of  the  temple 
of  JvhuTah,  his  Uf^'enerate  people  had  erected 
an  idoUandworshipped  die  work  ofdietr  own 
hands  I  Opinions  vary  as  lo  what  divihity 
thia  was,  being  divided  between  Baal,  As- 
tarle,  and  Thammoa  (see  die  artide).  Ae, 
howi  V.  r,  thv  lattHr  i .  .ii-linctly  mentioned 
in  the  third  vision,  and  each  of  the  three 
waa  worse  dian  ite  psedaeaaooi;  wn  iUUk  H 
unlikely  that  TlnLinmuz  is  intended  h»'re.  We 
incline  to  the  optuion  tliat  Baal  waa  sMaat* 
sinoft  the  Idol  eeeme  to  be  mpreewntnl  aa 
Htiin  liM;,'  in  (lirtrt  (  pposition  to  Jehovah; 
aud  ilie  wur«htp  of  Baal,  more  than  lliAt  of 
any  odier  ranilyt  diiidad  die  liaaiti  of  At 
children  of  Isnel  wiA  die  oti^  tone  audi 
living  God. 
The  neat  waa  an  fneight  into  die  teerel 

invstf  rios  which  the  Eprjitinr.  ji  ir(\  ,  strange 
to  say,  had  soooeeded  in  geuiug  prmcuseda  not 
only  in  Jeftualem,  but  alao  m  fhoaatioaal 
BiiTirtiiiu  v.  Idolatry  must  have  been  bold  as 
well  as  powerful.  As  an  indicatian  of  the 
hidden  nature  of  dieee  Egyptian  abomina- 
tions, Eatekiel  is  rrjirRsenttid  hh  niakiLn:^  his 
way  to  surrey  the  orgies,  through  a  waii  of 
mnd ;  a  not  nnueual  method  of  eenatraedoa 
in  Palestine,  espi  t  tully  when  haste  was  re- 
quired. And  when  at  length  the  prophet  had 
penetrated  throngb  die  wall,  and  4bron|^ 
a  secret  door,  he  I  t  bi  lil  what  smote  his  heart 
with  surprise  and  griei^  — '  Lo,  evei;  fua 
of  creeping  things,  and  alboii^hiable  beaata, 
and  all  the  idols  of  the  house  of  Israel,  pour- 
trs,yed  upon  the  widl  round  about'  And 
what  waa  more  enrprlaing,  —  diere  in  dw 
midst  of  clouds  of  incense,  and  surrounded 
hj  idolatrous  paintings,  there  in  thia  eeoxet 
]Muee  atood  everymanintbeehanibersof  hb 
imagery,  and  with  his  censer  in  his  hand, 
seven^  ancients  of  the  house  of  lenel,  at 
wlioae  head,  moreover,  was  laaianiah,  Vim- 
trious  by  birtli,  now  also  forgetful  of  his 
ancestry  and  hie  God,  and  presiding  ow 
elandeedne  ritest  whidi  Kad  mystery  alone 
for  their  recommendation  (Kzek.  xi.  1). 

The  description  giTen  in  the  aacred  reouid 
Is  rery  efaaraeteristfe.  It  fa  die  tranaer^ 
of  a  reality.  No  one  who  is  farailiar  with 
Egyptian  antiquities  can  fail  to  see  a  doee 
correspottdenoe  between  die  deeeription  of 
this  exotic  worship  in  Jemsalem,  and  tho 
native  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile.  The 
wondental  progress  made  of  tale  in  the 
knowledge  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  has  done 
very  mu^  to  throw  light  on  the  pages  of  the 
BiMe,  eonfirmhif  aa  well  aa  flhnttmdnf  Ha 
Btatcments  ;  in  no  iniitance  are  the  illus- 
tration and  coniinDation  greater  tlun  iu  the 
ease  belbie  ns.  Hers,  however,  no  single 
cot  can  bring  the  facts  under  ilie  reader's 
eye.   He  moat  make  himself  fiamiliar  with 
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the  amltqaities  of  Egypt,  il  he  would  b«  folly 
ttwara  of  the  eoimpoDdenoe  to  whieh  we 

have  referred.  A  general  and  yet  useful  im- 
prassioa  may  be  gained  by  a  ymt  to  the 
Egyptian  gallery  of  die  Britfah  Mnaeimi. 
We  may,  however,  subjoin  one  or  two  facts. 
Madden  (•  Travela,'  iL  213),  having  with 
grett  difleidty,  and  in  a  mmoaiKt  not  mdike 
that  taken  by  Ezekiel,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  the  tnnple  of  Edfoo,  foond 
hlmadf  in  a  aplandid  i^artment  of  gnat 
raa^itude,  adorned  with  an  incredible  pro- 
foaion  of  aaored  paintings.  Paintings  of 
flifa  Und  adoin  tiie  waDa  of  tombs,  palaeea, 
and  temples,  throughout  Egypt  The  sub- 
j.icts  are  very  Taiiona.  Those,  however, 
are  of  a  saeied  Und,  iMw  to  the  tin* 
initiated  eye,  combinations  the  most  absurd, 
and  forms  the  most  ludioroos.  Salt  has  em« 
ployed  hia  intimala  and  personal  aieq;Daini> 
ance  with  the  subject,  in  order  to  give  a 
akctch  of  the  Egyptian  divinities  :  — 

•The  wildest  imag»?«,  unheard  of,  strange> 
That  OTor  puszlc^  antiquarians'  brains  : 
GflQil  with  hoatls  of  birds,  hawks,  ibts,  draksi^ 
Of  Hons,  fox<-^  cats,  flsb,  fh>ga,  and  snakes; 
Bolls,  rjLOu,  and  monkejrs  ;  blppopotAini 
With  knife  in  paw,  suspended  from  the  sky; 
Gods  (rerminaUiig  men,  and  men  tum'd  g(Ml% 
Beatttd  in  honour  with  gilt  crooks  and  ledSJ 
Voet  !<caraba:i,  fflobon  bjr  tiands  upheld, 
From  otiaos  spnnginff,  'mid  an  endless  field 
Of^rm^|rofcMg^e^^i^ 

The  scenes  painted  on  the  walls  of  tombs, 
fays  Wathen  ('  Arts  and  Antiq.  of  Egypt,' 
S60),  *  relate  eblefly  to  death  and  the  future 
state  ;  funeral  processioos,  mysterious  cere- 
monies, the  mummy  laid  oat  on  a  bier  and 
•Itendad  by  the  jaekal'headed  Aoabis,  die 
final  judgment,  the  deceased  ushered  into 
the  presence  of  Osiris  and  his  four  atten- 
dant genii,  hideous  mythological  beings, 
liawk-headed,  crocodile-headed,  snake-head- 
ed. The  gods  of  Egypt  were  men  degraded, 
not  deified ;  and  Aeir  natures,  if  less  debased 
than  their  form,  were  wrapped  up  in  a  shroud 
of  allegoric  mystery,  which  it  was  sacrilege 
to  remove.  Tbe  Egyptians,  with  a  singular 
perversity,  selected  the  lowest  of  tlie  animals 
for  their  deities— the  oat,  tbe  crocodile,  the 
ape.  Pliny  affirms  that  they  worshipped 
even  oniona  and  gailie,aad  Javenal  lidieulea 
them  for  it' 

Greater  abominations  stfll  were  disclosed, 
than  even  theM  chambers  of  imagery  dis- 
played. Directed  to  turn  himself  towards 
the  north,  Ezekiel  looked,  and  *  behold,  there 
est  women  weeping  forTamniu/.'  This  was 
a  Syrian  idolatry;  Tammiiz  or  Tliammuz  be- 
ing the  Syrian  Adouis,  whose  death,  caused 
by  a  wild  boar  on  the  mountains  near  Byb- 
1ns,  the  females  of  the  country  bewailed ; 
and  a  neighbouring  stream  was  supposed, 
at  a  certain  period  of  tlie  year,  to  nm  with 
bluod,  in  sympathy  for  his  loss.  '  Some- 
thing like  thia,'  we  qaole  Maundrell,  'we 
•etoallj  aaw  eome  to  paaa;  tor  the  water 


waa  atained  to  a  aniprising  redneaa,  and,  m 
we  obaenred  in  tnvelling,  had  diaeolOQied 

the  sea,  a  great  way,  into  a  reddish  hue  ;  oc< 
oasioned,  donbtleaa,  by  a  sort  of  minium  or 
ted  earth,  washed  into  tiie  river  bgr  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rain,  and  not  fhm  anj  atafal 
firom  Adonis's  blood'  (46). 

A  yet  deeper  guilt  remained  to  be  viit> 
nessed  ;  for  '  in  the  inner  court  of  the  LorjTa 
house,'  that  of  the  priests,  between  the  ponih 
and  the  altar,  EaeUal  bdieldilve  and  twratjr 
men  who  hud  turned  their  backs  on  the 
temple,  and  were  lodting  and  praying  to- 
wards the  eaa^  with  Aeir  supplioationa  df- 
reeled  to  tlie  sim.  Here  was  a  creature,  —  a 
senseless  and  inanimate  creature,  adored  in 
Ae  inner  eoart  of  die  temple,  and  by  the 
priests  of  the  Most  High,  who  had  thrown 
off  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  openly  wor- 
shipped an  otjeet  of  sight  Sndi  impiety 
oonld  not  be  exceeded :  it  was  a  bold  and 
open  defianoe  of  Jehovah,  in  the  very  centre 
of  hia  own  house,  and  a  preferring  to  hhn, 
not  of  the  mythological  gods  of  F.pypt,  whose 
offisnsive  imagea  veiled  importaat  truths, 
bat  of  die  viaSble  ran,  palpable  to  eense,  — 

a  thhif). 

And  from  theae  four  viaiona  did  the  pro- 
phet learn  the  depdi  and  breadth  of  the  ini- 

qaity  of  his  people,  and  the  justice  of  God 
in  hia  punishment  We  alao  may  hence 
learn  die  degradadon  to  whieh  the  Tsraelitea 
must  have  sunk,  when  tlie  idolatry  of  Syria, 
that  of  Chaldaa,  and  Uiat  of  Egjnpt,  had  all 
fonnd  a  home  around  and  tn  die  holy  plaoe 
which  Ood  had  chosen  as  the  abode  of  his 
own  miyes^,  and  a  centre  whence  ahoald 
go  forth  light  to  enlighten  the  world. 

CHAMELEON.  — Tliis  word,  wliidi  is  tlie 
Septnsgint  rendering  of  a  Hebrew  term,  trana- 
lated  in  every  odierinatanee by* strength,'  or 
some  synonyme,  is  found  in  Lev.  xi.  30, 
with  appellations  of  other  animals  of  the 
li»ud  tribe.  It  ia  reekoned  among  andean 
creeping  things.  This  is  nearly  all  that  can, 
with  ooufidence,  be  said  on  the  auUeet  j  for 
oar  knowledge  of  die  natnnd  hlstoiy  of 
Palestine  is  very  defective  and  in)i>erfect 
Perhaps  we  may,  however,  be  joatified  in  de- 
claring that  die  fiUhiew  word  here  rendered 
*  chameleon,'  doea  not  indicate  that  singular 
animal,  but  some  odnr  apeoiea  of  the  Sau- 
rian onler.  Kitto  holda  it  to  be  a  lizard 
found  in  Arabia,  remarkable  for  the  readi- 
ness with  which  it  foroea  its  way  into  the 
aaud  when  pursued,  —  an  evidence  of  ita 
strength,  as  implied  in  its  Hebrew  name^ 
Koagh.  The  Greek  translators  appear  to 
have  contemplated  a  largo  powerftil  animal, 
since  they  term  it  '  chameleon,'  or  '  ground- 
lion.'  If  this  means  *  the  lion  among  rep- 
tiles,' dien  mnst  we  look  to  eroeodilm  for 
the  iinimal  here  intended. 

It  seems  probable,  that,  according  to  Bo- 
chart,  tbe  chameleon  was  meant  in  a  word 
rendered  *8wan*  (Ler.  xi.  18*  Deol.  sfo. 
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10),  and  'mole'  (Lev.  xL  80).  The  root 
uf  word  Tanshemeth  denotes  to  brtalhe ; 
btuce  ckameleott,  on  account,  aaya  Bochart, 
*of  iU  eontiniiAlly  gasping  for  air,  becaiue, 
opening  ita  mouth  with  a  perpetual  gaping, 
it  draws  in  the  air  in  breathing ;  on  which 
Moount  it  waa  thought  to  live  on  air  alone.' 

The  name  *  ehaiueleon,'  bj  whatever  Ue> 
brew  word  it  is  pruperly  represented,  has 
been  affixed  to  a  family  of  Saurians,  that  is, 
lizard-like  reptilea,  which  abound  in  Sjyi* 
and  Egypt,  whose  essential  charaetntaM— 
I.  In  the  form  of  their  feet,  the  toes  of  whidi 
stand  in  two  sets,  opposed  to  each  other;  II. 
In  their  shagreen-like  akin;  III.  In  their 
prehensile  tail ;  and,  IV.  In  their  extensile 
and  retractile  vermiform  tongue,  fiy  '  pre- 
hensile uil,'  is  meant  that  they  can  lay  hold 
of  any  thing  by  thtir  tail.  Their  tongue  is 
'extensile,'  that  is,  can  be  thnutout;  it  is 
*  retractile,'  diat  ia,  oen  be  dmm  baek ;  it 
is  *  Temiform,'  or  of  s  worm-like  ahape. 

Chameleons  spend  their  liTes  in  trees,  for 
clinging  to  the  branches  of  whieh,  their  or- 
gsoisation  is  admirably  adapted.    On  trees 
they  lie  in  wait  for  inaects  which  constitute 
their  food;  in  estching  which,  they  are  pro- 
bably sided  bj  their  extraordinary  facility  of 
ohanging  their  colour,  ao  as  to  be  shls  to 
coneeal  themselres.   They  possess  sxtnor- 
dinary  power  of  abstaining  from  food.  Hence 
•rose  the  notion  that  they  lived  on  air.  Their 
power  of  ohanging  eolottr  depends  on  there 
existing  in  the  bkin  two  layers  of  pigment 
or  colouring  matter,  plaeed  one  alwTe  an- 
other, which  the  aouna]  can  ininenee  by 
means  of  a  mechanism  given  for  the  pur- 
pose, so  as  to  prodaoe  various  hues.  Its 
Inng  is  so  large,  that  the  animal  has  dis 
power  of  fllliug  every  part  of  tlie  boily  with 
nir,  so  as  to  double  its  sise.   This  is  done 
by  gentle  irregular  eflbrts.   Chamelsoos  ai« 
inolfensive,  but  irascible  ow  with  another. 
In  a  state  of  excitement,  tltey  change  eolonr 
rapidly,  dark,  yellow,  or  grey :  when  qoies- 
eent,  Uiey  then  piiss  into  green,  pttri»le,  or 
black.   Our  cat  exhibits  the  common  Afri- 
can species. 


Shnbert  states  that  he  saw  near  Hebron, 
•everal  living  ehameleeos  of  the  finest  edov 

(•  Rcise;  ii.  ir>S). 

Maundrell  has  spoken  of  persons  whose 
leUgion  was  as  immble  as  die  eoloar  of  Htn 

rhftmrlfon.  The  sect  is  not  ret  rxtinct 
'  Above  Jebilee  (Gabal)  there  dwell  a  peo- 


ple, called  by  the  Turks,  Necem,  of  a  very 
strange  and  singular  character.  For  it  is 
their  principle  to  adhere  to  no  certain  reli- 
gion ;  but,  chameleon -like,  they  put  on  the 
colour  of  religion,  whatever  it  be,  which  is 
reflected  npon  them  fh>m  the  persons  vrith 
whom  they  hapjien  to  converse.  With  Chris- 
tians, they  profess  themselves  Christians; 
with  Turks,  they  are  good  Musselmans ;  widi 
Jews,  they  pass  for  Jews;  being  such  Pro- 
teuses  in  religion  that  nobody  was  ever  able 
to  discover  what  sli^M  their  eonseienoeo  sia 
really  of.  All  that  is  certain  concerning 
them  is,  that  they  make  very  much  and  good 
wine,  and  are  great  drinkers'  (10) 

CHAMOIS  is,  in  soology,  the  common 
name  of  the  AntUope  ntpicanra.  The  anti- 
lope  is  a  gregarious  animal,  of  the  order 
Jtutnmmttia,  widely  spread  in  the  Kast,  ap- 

Sroaching  to  the  ox  kind,  with  annul  ated 
oms  which  are  not  deciduous.   The  species 
are  numerous. 

Whether  '  chamois '  is  exactly  the  animal 
intended  in  Dent  xiv.  0,  cannot  well  be  de- 
tenu ined  ;  for  onr  knowledge  of  the  natural 
history  of  tlie  Bible  is  very  imperfect  The 
chamois  in  the  passage  is  reckoned  among 
clean  animals,  intended  for  food,  and  is 
doubtless  one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
antilopes.    Instead  of  entering  into  a  erltleal 
investigation  of  the  terms  for  the  varieties 
of  that  family,  which  could  lead  to  little  prac- 
tical result  in  a  work  like  the  present,  vt 
shall  supply  such  general  information  as 
may  appear  likely  to  be  useful  and  in- 
teresting.  Wellbeloved,  in  his  translation, 
thus  renders  the  verse :  — '  The  hart,  and 
the  antUope,  and  the  fallow-deer,  and  the 
aqn,  and  the  dishon,  and  the  harte-beest, 
and  the  roe.'    We  subjoin  tlie  substance  <^ 
his  remarks.    Witli  respect  to  the  seren  ani- 
mals that  are  named  in  this  place,  the  ancient 
versions  do  not  agree,  and  sesreely  two 
modem  rommentators  have  appropriated  the 
same  uhiiics  throughout  to  the  same  animals. 
By  the  hart  is  probably  meant  the  stag  of 
Pennant ;  by  the  aiitilope,  the  antilope  dor- 
ess  of  Linnasus,  and  the  Barbery  antUope  of 
Pennant.   This  animal,  or  some  other  of  the 
same  genus,  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
Antilopes  are  generally  of  a  most  elegant 
make,  of  a  restless  and  timid  disposition, 
extremely  watchful,  of  great  vivacity,  and  la- 
markably  swift   Its  fieeteess  waa  sneh  as  Is 
become  proverbial  (2  Sam.  ii.  18.  1  Chron. 
xii.        Some  species  form  herds  of  two  or 
thrte  tljousnntl,  wlule  others  keep  iu  troops 
of  five  or  Mix.    Theyvsnerally  reside  in  hillv 
ennntriet*.  iliniigh  some  inhabit  plains,  and 
often  browse  on  the  tender  shoots  of  trees. 
They  form  an  intemediste  genus  between  the 
goat  and  tlie  deer,  agreeing  with  the  former  is 
the  texture  of  the  horns,  and  with  the  IstlW 
in  010  ateganet  of  their  form,  and  great 
swiftness  (Pennaat'a  '  Hist,  of  Qiaadiupcdfc' 
i.  68—70). 
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The  animal  above  urmti  *  HIBtim-itHtt* 

(Tetw.)  in  the  Cervm  dama  ai  LuuMBMb 
Hnssclquist  saw  tin*  fnllow-deer  on  Monnt 
Tabor.    They  alwuud  iu  our  English  parks. 

Aqu  ia  the  HebfMr  word  put  into  English 
letters,  as  it  in  imrertnin  what  particular 
animal  was  intended.  Some  have  suppoaed 
it  to  be  the  Uein-bok  or  ibex ;  bat  that  aai- 
nal  is  foand  only  in  Alpine  regions. 

Dishon,  in  this  instance  also,  and  for  tlie 
•MM  IMMMI,  the  Hebrew  name,  is  retaineiL 
It  may  have  been  the  buffiiln,  Bos  bubaluM 
(Linn.),  which  inhabits  some  parts  of  Asia; 
bat  it  is  vny  doohtftil.  Some,  wiA  out 
common  rersion,  suppose  it  to  be  the  pyg^arg, 
AtUihpe pygarga.  Linn,  white-faced  antilope; 
Others,  the  epitDg-bok. 

Tlane-heest,  Antilope  huhnlis.  Linn. ;  C*r- 
vine  aaUlopt,  Penn.  It  is  found  ohiefly  in 
AMea. 

The  roe,  Cervut  eapreohu,  Unn.;  roe, 
Penn.  Pennant  describes  this  deer  as  fond 
of  mountainous,  woody  countries,  Tery  aethre, 
living  in  small  families,  browsinf^  very  much, 
and,  during  the  winter,  eating  the  young 
•hoots  of  fir  and  beech.  This  latter  habit 
seems  to  be  expressed  in  tlie  Hebrew  name. 
In  the  English  Bible,  and  in  some  other 
versions,  it  is  called  the  ehmmol§  f  bot  tiiis 
nnimf»J  is  found  only  on  the  highest  moun- 
tains. Some  hare  supposed  it  to  be  the 
fimffe  or  camelopard^  an  animal  of  grsat 
rarity,  and  found  only  in  Africa.  The  '  hart,' 
acel,  is,  says  Wilkinson,  the  oryx;  leaving  U 
ondeterniined  which  of  the  seTsial  speeiaa. 

Colonel  Hamilton  Sinitli  says  that  the 
Jachmur  (Heb.)  is  not  the  fallow-ileer,  but 
the  Orjfs  Ituctrwc  of  the  nodania,  tha  tma 
oryjr  of  tha  anmimta  and  of  Niabuhr. 


tJMUHV*. 

The  animal  above,  rendered  harte  hffste,  he 
considers  to  be  the  Oryx  too,  or  Nubian  oryx, 
aitfier  a  spMiM  or  a  tnivtg  of  leoeoiyz. 


OBTZ  TAO. 

Tiir>  dishoo  hB  Usalifiaa  with  tha  Oryx 


OBYX  ADDA.X 

The  roecies  of  the  oryx  are  all  about  tlie 
also  of  the  atag  of  Enrope,  or  larger.  Tha 
carcass  is  bulky,  compared  with  ihc  legs, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  great  action.  The 
Afabe  eonaider  tibeaa  anteda  to  b«  alfied 
more  neftrly  to  the  bovine  or  ox  speeies,  tlinii 
to  the  gazeilea  of  the  country.  Similar 
notfona  aaem  to  have  prevailed  among  tha 
Hebrews.  When  the  Scriptures  notice  wild 
onan,  or  wild  cattle,  we  are  often  to  under* 
stand  aoimala,  not  of  tiia  ocr,  bnt  die  anti- 
lope kind. 

Another  group  of  sntilopes  come  under 
Aa  same  of  gaadles,  of  iritldt  probably 
more  thon  one  species  still  inhabit  the  up- 
landa  and  deseru  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the 
aaaten  and  sonAnn  boraars  «f  Palestina. 
Their  Oreek  name  is  dorcas,  ster,  or  bright- 
eyed.  In  the  translstion  nven  above,  Uiey 
stand  as  *aatilopa,'tha.iiilHpfw  dSmtbafaif 
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ncui  In  <hif  fliM,  Smidi  Mid  W«nbe- 

Invcil  agree.  Of  these  there  are  several 
•pecies,  of  which  the  largest  does  not 
■Aamm  more  than  two  net  fai  height 
at  the  shoulder ;  and  the  least,  the  corinna, 
not  more  than  about  twenu  inches.  Thej 
•I*  gneefU  and  degant  ia  ntm,  with  limlw 
rxrecdinply  slender,  and  hove  liirj^c  and  soft 
eves.  They  bear  the  Hebrew  name  of  2Wfr> ; 
in  AnUe,  Ohddee,  MUkm  {mbUh 

explains  Acta  ix.  86,  40).  One  or  other  of 
tliese  gaselles  is  meant,  where,  in  the  antho* 
rited  ^rmton,  we  ntA  •toabiiek'  (Deat  xiL 
in,22;  xiv.5;  xr.  22.  T  Kings  It. 23.  1  Chron. 
xii.8, 'roes;'soProv.  ?i.  d  andIsa.xiiL  14). 


The  beauty  of  eye  poateased  hf  gaaellM 

'has  supplied  oriental  poets  with  ezpressiTe 
imagery  :  hence  it  is  a  high  compliment  to 
a  female  to  say  '  she  has  the  eyea  of  •  glk 
selle.'  Their  sp<>ed  was  also  drawn  on  hf 
the  poeUi,  whu»e  loftiest  metaphor  ou  the 
subject  was,  '  swift  of  foot  as  the  gazelle ' 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18).  The  fleah  of  the  gazelle 
resembles  our  venison.  We  have  no  means 
of  exactly  determining  how  tbay  wen  aap> 
tured,  whether  in  the  rha^e  or  the  snare, 
by  the  ancient  Hebrews ;  but,  as  they  were 
•Dowed  for  food,  probaldj  both  methods 
were  employed.  They  were  certainly  not 
easy  to  take,  as  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing: — '  We  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  a 
large  herd  of  anlilopes,  which  appeared  to 
he  of  the  species  called  by  ux  gazelle.  The 
AialM  seized  their  lanees ;  we  drew  our  pit> 
tola;  and,  distribntiuf^  oar^telves  in  an  im> 
menae  circle,  we  led  our  horses  lowarda  them 


•Unrijr.  ThayhMdadu  not  til  we  approach 

ed  near,  when  they  began  to  hold  up  their 
beaatifhl  heada,  adorned  with  slightly  corred 
tiering  horns,  and  tfottod  np  together; 
then,  seeing  us  spurring  our  horses  from  be- 
hind the  little  hillocks  all  around  them,  thcj 
daahad  ttuoogh  oa  iritb  tfia  rapidity  ci  odad; 
lances  were  thromi,  pistols  discharged,  bnt 
all  in  vain ;  they  quickly  distanoed  the  flee*- 
aat  liana,  wliieli  waa  a  grey  Arab  nara,  tad 
tljcn  8tt)pped,  turned  round  and  looked  at  us, 
and  then  took  to  their  heels  again,  boondisg 
anr  tfw  grooad  in  aueh  a  way,  diat  ihty 
appeared  to  fly  rather  thuii  tn  run  '  (•  Addi- 
son's Damaacua  and  PalmjTs,'  ii.  iMO ;  oomp. 
Isa.  siB.  14). 

Gazelles  staivl  as  nn  ininpe  of  loTeliness 
and  grace,  as  well  as  fieetness.  The  follow* 
lag  ia  wry  gnpUa  (Cant  U.  8,  9^  17; 
aonqp.  UL  ft):  — 

'iSthtMmSimS^J^ tl»  Til 

supping  on  tlie  bills.' 

'  Mjr  bcloTcd  is  like  a  roe  or  a  yon^  hart  s 
Lu !  be  Rtaiuictb  behind  our  wall| 
He  gaastta  at  the  window^ 
fflaaiMdag  <hra«ili  tba  kMsa.* 

Our  ova  poat  Byron  haa  constraeted  o«t 
of  materials  of  tlu)Ught  derived  from  llie«e 
lovely  and  interesting  animals,  an  elegant 
poam,  i^kli,  aa  baariing  «a  oar  aaldM^  va 
footaaatin:  — 

•fka  wfld  fasdle,  on  Jodsb's  hilb, 

■nWag  yet  Bunr  boond, 
Aad  iHak  from  an  the  It^  iflk^ 

That  gwdi  an  holy  groaad : 
Its  airy  aUqk  and  i^orioaa  eye^ 
Ma  J  glanoe  B  taOMlBBS  tranqxirt  by :  <— 

A  Step  as  fleet,  nn  c^e  more  bri^^h^ 

Hath  Ju<lah  witni-M'd  ttMrs; 
And  o'er  licr  lu  vnoA  of  Ia8ldsl||h^ 

IntiabitantB  mure  fair. 
Tb«  cedars  wave  on  Lebanon, 
But  Judab'n  statelier  nuUds  are  pone  T 

More  Went  each  palm  that  tthad<!e  those  plaioa, 

Than  Israel*  ncatu-rd  race; 
For,  taking  root,  it  there  remains 

In  ftolitary  grace  : 
It  cannot  quit  its  place  of  bfartii, 
n  will  aMllva  In  other  eaitb. 

Bal  w«  anal  waadar  wltheriagln 
bollMr  lands  to  die: 

And  whsra  oar  Cahen'^adMB  H 

Onr  own  may  mtst  Bo  i 
Our  temple  bathnOtMlaslons^ 
And  Mockery  dts  an  MaaCs  tkroos.' 
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Sevrrftl  kinds  of  autilopcs  are  figriireil  on 
Um  Egyptiau  mouuments.  lu  Egypt,  they 
wmt  tuun  by  spots  being  •neloaed  fn  tfa» 

▼ioinity  of  \val<^>r  Lrnok*',  to  ^'Inrh  t)i>~y  wrrr 
In  tbe  liabit  of  repairiug  momiiig  aad  eveu- 
iiif  (Pi.  xUi.  1);  wMihtning  tmtMihB 
timr  whrn  thpy  \v»  nt  to  drinlc,  the  bunters 
dispoMd  their  uets,  and,  ocoopying  places 
«lMr»  llMy  «mi]d  not  b«  Men,  gnulaaUy 
cl(i<?ctl  in  on  their  prrv.  Surb  semes  are 
pourtrayed  iu  the  Kgyptiau  paiutiugs.  The 
EfyptUBS  also  kept  paiin  and  preeervMi  of 
thfni  in  the  vdlley  of  the  Nile,  whirl]  wrre 
properly  taken  care  oj^aad  replenished  with 
fooof .  Tha  preeading  ant  ahowa  dua. 

Dogs  were  also  pinploTcti  tohtint  the  game, 
aoil  the  noose  was  employed  to  catoh  tham* 


The  huuters  in  this  case  are  represented  on 
Ibot,  and  nraat  therefore  h*Te  lain  in  am- 

biisli.  Thi-^  mptliod  was  employri-l  when 
there  was  a  wish  to  take  the  auuuai  alive. 


When  taken  young,  gaxeiiefl  axe  easily  do- 
mestic; , 

CHAMPAION  (L.  eampvn,  n  p1:nn>,  n 
large,  open,  level  piece  of  grouutl,  u  plain. 
Thiia  MUton:  — 

•An  n^fat,  (be  draadless  aqgel.  unimnae4i 
TtaMivh  Wen's  wlds  elaevo^  beUUs  w«j/ 


Manndrell  uses  {he  wrinl  of  u  plain  noar 
Tripoli :  — '  This  day  wt:  were  all  treated  by 
Mr.  Flahar,  on  Hha  Campagnia.  The  place 
where  we  dined  was  a  narruw,  plcasiiii.t  val- 
ky  by  a  river's  aide,  distant  hrout  the  city 
abont  a  nila  eastward '  (34). 

T!ip  c<irre=;pmK!inpf  Ili^hrcw  word,  Garah- 
laht  18  geuerally  rendered  '  pUuA '  (Nomb. 
xxii.  1.  Dent.  i.  1.  ter.  mbc  ft).  Tbe 

term  is  nsed  of  the  cLfmpRijini  ovi-r  against 
(Jiigal  (Josh.  xii.  28),  be&ide  the  plains  of 
Moreh  (diat  ia,  SheeheiiiyOen.  xiL6; 
in  which  was  tlie  lovely  aud  fraiiful  Mount 
Gerizini,  still  called  by  the  Samaritans  the 
mountain  of  blessinft  and  Am  no^  ua- 

prodactivc  F1>al.  llohinson.  howew,  piO- 
notinoes  both  luountains  sterile. 

This  champaign,  or  plain,  ia  more  nolaUa 
for  its  historical  interest,  than  forit-^  ninrni 
tnde,  though,  in  ooiyanetiim  with  the  Wady 
8aU,  ^ribkk  alreliiiaf  onl  norilnnid,  it 
covers  a  large  space  of  gronnd.  Robinson 
thos  speaks  of  the  plain :  — '  Keeping  the 
road  aUmf  its  northern  side,  we  passed  some 

l)!^}j  mnnu(!s,  w}irr'\  nil  at  tmrt-,  tlie  pronnir! 
Sinks  down  lo  a  valiey,  ruuuuig  towards  the 
waat,  with  a  aoil  <tf  rieb  blaek  vegataUa 
monld.  Hero  n  seene  of  InxiiririTit  nnr)  nl 
most  imparalleled  verdure  burst  upon  our 
▼lew.  Tha  whole  valley  was  filled  wfdi 
gnnlens  of  vrrrf  t  iT  li  and  orchards  nf  all 
kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  several  fountaius, 
whieih  bnrat  forth  in  varioae  parts,  and  flow 
westATfirrl  in  refrealiinp  stn  anis.  It  caaw 
upon  us  suddenly,  like  a  &cene  of  faiiy  ea> 
ehaatmenL  Wa  inr  nodung  to  oompam 
vrith  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here  beneath  the 
shade  of  an  immense  mulberry-tree,  by  the 
tide  of  ft  parlinf  liU,  we  pitdied  our  tml ' 
(lii.  05). 

CHAMPION  —  (L.  campuM^  a  plain,  or 
battle-field) — one  that  fights  on  behalf  of 
anollipr,  whether  that  other  be  a  single  per- 
son or  a  number.  '  Champion '  is  the  trans- 
lation, in  1  Sam.  xvii.  M,of  a  Hebrewwotd, 
Oih}.oh',  which  signifies  Strength  nnd  valour, 
aud  is  ordinarily  rendered  'mighty  men' 
(On.  a.  4.  Jodi.  i.  14).  The  same  word 
is  rendered  '  mighty,'  1  Chron.  xi.  10 ;  and 

12,  we  read  of  '  the  three  mighties,'  and 
*theao  dine  mliihtiaat,'  whose  exploita  of 
sfrenjrth  nifty  be  perused  in  the  context.  In 
1  bam.  xvii.  Dl,  referred  to  above, '  cham- 
pion '  ia  appropriately  aaad  of  Ooliadi,  whom 
David  slew. 

. ,  CHANCELLOlt  is  a  word  derived  from 
Latin  eoneelK,  denotiiig  limiU  or  bar- 
riers ;  and  hence  the  dirisions  by  whirh  tlie 
retired  part  of  a  court  of  justice,  or  a  placo 
of  worship  (the  choir),  was  separated  from 
tlie  lnr<»er  area  ( the  Tiave  or  hall),  in  which 
the  people  generally  assembled.  The  devia- 
tion to  indicate  the  chief  peraoB  who  pin> 
sided  within  these  limits  (  the  screen  in  a 
cathedral  church)  is  easy,  aud  according  to 
Aoalogr.  A  ebneetlor,  dioMim,  it  itnedj 
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one  who  sits  or  presldM  within  eancetii,  in 
a  separated  apartioent  —  a  species  of  aanc* 
luary.  But,  in  general  na«,  tlie  word  came 
to  denote  the  chief  officer  either  in  a  ciril  or 
■piritual  court  of  law. 

Maundrell,  speaking  of  a  Christian  place 
of  worship  near  Tripoli,  says  —  *  Their  cha- 
pel is  larg^,  but  obscure ;  and  the  altar  is 
inclos'd  with  cancelli,  so  as  not  to  be  ap- 
proach'd  by  any  but  the  priest,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  the  Oreek  churches'  (Sii) ; 
and  speaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  *  The 
bread  was  carried  into  the  cancelli,  and,  be- 
ing there  suddenly  broken  to  bits,  was  again 
brought  out  in  a  basket,  and  presented  to 
every  one  in  the  assembly'  (37). 

'  Chancellor '  represents  a  Hebrew  word, 
which  is,  in  the  application,  connected  but 
remotely  with  Jewish  affairs.  The  word  (the 
aaine  in  origin  as  Baal)  is  commooly  ren- 
dered *  owner'  (Exod.  xxi.  28)  ;  'husband' 
(Deut.  xxii.  22) ;  •  master'  (Isa.  i.  3) ;  but 
is  found  in  Ezra  It.  8,  0,  17,  represented  by 
'  chancellor,'  where  it  is  used  of  *  Rehuro,  the 
chancellor'  of  Samaria  (17).  Literally, 
however,  the  original  is  '  master  of  counsel,' 
or  decrees,  —  a  periphrasis  which  is  not 
badly  Englished  by  the  term  chancellor. 

CIlAPKL  appears  to  be  a  diminutiTe  form 
of  cafmi,  a  chest,  or  repository;  which,  being 
used  originally  of  the  receptacles  for  reli- 
gions and  other  sacred  objects,  came  in 
course  of  time  to  be  applied  to  the  interior 
and  sarred  apartment  in  which  these  trea- 
sures were  preserved ;  and  thence  was  ap- 
plied to  any  small  building  forming  part  of 
a  church,  built  often  by  individuals,  in  ho- 
nour of  certain  saints,  and  used  by  tliem  and 
theirs,  as,  in  each  case,  the  family  oratory. 
From  tliis, '  chapel '  came  to  signify  a  sepa- 
rate place  of  worship. 

The  word  occurs  but  once  in  Scripture, 
Amosvii.  13;  its  original  eijuiTaknt  Miidash, 
being  in  all  other  instances  rendered  *  sanc- 
tuary' (Exod.  XT.  17.  2  Chron.  xx.  8..  Isa. 
▼iii.  11).  In  the  passage  in  Amos,  the 
word  is  used  of  Bethel,  where  Jeroboam, 
king  of  Israel,  had  set  up  his  golden  calres, 
and  where  he  offered  his  spurious  worship. 

CHAPITER  — (L.  crt/w?,  head,  by  which 
name  it  is  also  known  in  Hebrew,  Exod. 
xxxvi.  38)  — is  an  architectural  term,  more 
commonly  written  capital,  denoting  the  as- 
semblage of  mouldings  or  ornaments  above 
the  shaft  of  a  column,  in  other  words  the 
head  of  the  column.  Like  other  nations, 
the  Hebrews  gave  great  attention  to  this 
portion  of  their  buildings,  since,  from  its 
position,  it  displays  ornament  to  much  ad- 
vantage. In  1  Kings  vii.  16,  we  learn  that 
Solomon,  on  the  top  of  two  pillars  of  brass 
(designed  for  the  porch  of  his  temple), 
'  eighteen  cubits  high  a  piece,'  set '  two  cha- 
piters of  molten  brass,  each  five  cubits  high, 
with  nets  of  checker  work,  and  wreatlis  of 
chain  work,'  adorned  also  with  lilies  and 


pomegranates  (2  Kings  xxt.  17.  Jer.  lit 
22).  It  may  not  be  easy  to  uuderatand  tb« 
meaning  of  each  member,  or  to  conceive  of 
the  general  effect  of  this  ornamental  stnxc- 
ture ;  but  it  obviously  was  bold  in  style,  and 
beautiful  in  deUil.  With  their  appendages, 
tliose  pillars  could  not  be  less  than  fifty  feet 
in  height. 

In  the  Egyptian  temples,  whose  ruins  still 
remain  to  us,  we  probably  have  the  model 
that  Solomon  followed ;  for,  though  he  was 
aided  by  Tyrian  art,  that  of  Egypt  possessed 
features  of  so  decided  a  nature,  as  in  all  pro- 
bability to  command  attention  in  all  Western 
Asia.  By  reference,  then,  to  the  Egyptian 
colnmn,  we  may  throw  light  on  that  of  Solo- 
mon. Styles  of  architecture  are  not  made, 
but  grow,  arising  out  of  objects  familiar  to 
the  earliest  builders.  The  type  in  Egypt 
was  the  primitive  dwelling  formed  of  reeds, 
which  abounded  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  ( Isa. 
xix.  0).  The  Egyptian  colxuMu,  accordingly, 
was  a  bundle  of  reeds  encircled  with  ban- 
dages, bulging  out  in  the  middle,  and  carv- 
ing off  into  a  capital.  In  some  cases,  the 
original  post  of  reeds  almost  seems  to  hare 
been  translated  into  stone.  Yon  see  the  clas> 
ter  of  reeds,  the  bands  or  rings  by  which  they 
were  fasitened  together,  —  every  detail,  evea 
to  the  bulging  of  the  pliant  stems  under  the 
superincumbent  architrave,  so  as  to  form 
the  capital  by  pressure.  This  bell-shapeil 
capital  is  often  covered  with  sculptured  foli- 
age. The  form  of  the  capital  may  have  been 
suggested  by  some  plant  of  the  lotu*  kind. 
Hence  probacy  the  '  lily  work '  which  was  oa 
the  top  of  Solomon's  pillars  (1  Kings  vlL  22). 


Our  engraving  presents  on  Egyptian  colnmn 
standing  on  a  cylindrical  block,  with  an 
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ftbnons  or  aqOAre  block  on  Uie  chapter,  on 
whieh  rests  the  arcliitniTe,  sculpturi'd  wiiii 
htaiogijplues  :  it  is  taken  from  tlio  MeDuio- 
niam,  and  of  n  dnte  not  less  than  110(1  A.C. 

CHAPMAN  (trom  tiie  German  Aaujf'tmm, 
a  dealer  or  merchant)  is  the  translatiou 
(2  Cbron.  ix.  14)  of  a  word  whirh  i?  also 
rendered  '  merchant- men '  (1  Kin^^n  x.  10). 
Se«  tlie  article  Mbbchaxdihe. 

CIIARni  R.  from  the  English  rbarge, « 
IfMldt  sigiuties  that  whicli  beuis  any  thing; 
and  hence,  a  eapaeioos  dish.  It  is  the  ren- 
dering of  a  H*"brf»w  word,  signifTtTifr  fn  hol- 
low, or  be  concave,  which  is  trauhiutt*d  'dish  ' 
in  Ezod.  xxT.  29;  xxxvii.  1(J.  In  the  Old 
Twrtwnrrt  it  is  used  of  tlie  *  silver  chargers' 
which  the  princes  of  IbvukX  offered  for  Uio 
Mtirtoe  of  Hm  tiboiMde.  l  he  weight  of 
these  was  Tery  great,  y.wrh  '[icn.d  of  the 
twelve  tribes  ofi'ered  one,  tuuking  tvrelvo 
ciMurgmt;  which,  with  twelve  silver  bowls, 
making  np  in  silver  vessels  two  thousand 
fuor  hundred  shekels,  and  twelve  golden 
•pooos,  weighing  in  all  ft  hukdnd  and 
twenty  shekels,  di^plfiy  nn  amount  of  wealth 
in  tlie  precious  metals,  possessed  by  the  He- 
brew leaders  while  still  in  the  wilderness, 
ttiat  is  truly  surprising  (Numb.  vii.  12- — ^'^fi  >. 

The  word  'charger'  is  also  found  in  ilie 
New  Tesument  (Matt.  xiv.  8»  11*  Mark  vi. 
25,28.  Lukexi.  3U),  as  the  represetifntive 
of  a  Greek  word,  pinax,  which  siguihes  a 
lafgt^  fail  tabular  vessel,  and  is  nitdmd  in 
the  passage  in  T.uke  by  '  platter.' 

CHARITY  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word, 
wliiali,  eouieetad  witib  the  Latin  emnut  dew* 
referred  originally  to  p}iy«if  nl  bf^anty  or  g^^ee 
(the  Graces  were  called  the  Charities) ;  hence 
waa  applied  to  the  pleasing  emotions  which 
morn!  eicelleno!'^"!  oTcite  in  tl)p  mind,  and 
hnaJly  came  to  signify,  not  only  the  emotion, 
bnt  the  manifestation,  of  kindness,  tBttUkfA, 
and  love.  The  history  of  tlie  word  is  mrir<» 
cnrions  still.  As  described  by  the  apostle 
PmxI  (1  Cor.  ziii.),  charity  it  th*  mottomii- 
]>rf»b<»n«iive  and  noble  of  hmnan  virtues:  as 
t.rilaiarily  nnderstood  ui  these  days,  it  signi- 
fies either  mere  forbearance  with  diversities 
of  opinion,  a  favourable  interpretation  of 
motives,  or,  }et  mure  narrow,  the  bestowal 
of  alms ;  and  so,  from  being  A  virtue  of  dM 
highest  order,  it  smks  to  represent  a  Tery 
questionable  practice.  Yet,  throughout  tliis 
range,  analysis  wosM  show  a  connecting 
thread,  uniting  the  several  parts  together, 
and  leauiug  back  to  the  primitive  signifiea- 
tioo  of  female  loveliness. 

Tlif  Creek  word,  of  which  *  charity '  is  a 
rendenog,  in  Bom.  xiv.  15.  I  Cor.  viii.  1 ; 
xiii.  1,  $eq.;  ztr*!;  xvL  14.  Col.  iii.  14. 
J  Pet  iv.  8,  is  agape,  which  is  in  general 
translated  *  love.'  And  it  may  serve  to  show 
the  great  space  occupied  in  the  gospel  by  the 
virtue  of  charity  or  love,  if  we  state  that 
the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament  more 
tfWB  •kmdsad         aiiiier  In  expounding 


or  <»nforeing  the  sentiment,  and  tin?  (hnif^ 
connected  with  it.  The  subject,  thus  opened, 
of  ChflMitti  love,  is  of  very  high  inipott«nee» 
and  yet  very  imperfectly  undpr-^tood. 

Love  has  been  dcgradeil,  so  as  to  regard 
Ihingi.  In  its  proper  meaning,  it  rctee  to 
persons  only.  Rquiilly  is  J'  v,^  a  moral  feel- 
ing. True  love  had  its  ftcut  in  the  heart* 
end  ie  oeUed  into  action  by  mond  end- 
lencies.  We  st  lenut  Imvp  hprf  to  «prak 
excloeively  of  a  spiritual  aSectiou.  And 
generally  love  is  a  oomplaeentaetf'eoaninni- 
ration.  It  fonsists  of  two  essential  particu- 
lars, —  high,  pleasing,  and  benevolently 
iwelined  emotions  towards  a  person  pos> 
wsafd  of  moral  loveliness,  and  the  manifcs- 
tauon  of  these  emotions  by  some  outward 
aoL  The  definition  shows  wet  we  are  hem 
engaged  in  n  lofty  sphcn*  of  tliwughl,  and 
may  serve  to  raise  our  idea  of  that  religion 
to  wliich  we  om  die  impteaaioas  we  enwir^ 
tain,  and  the  progress  we  may  have  made  in 
Christiau  love.  The  delinition  alao  shows 
that  we  have  to  do  with  no  mars  q^ulation, 
no  ffiscinatinf^  ab<?tr9c!ions.  nn  unreal  visions 
of  dreamy  thought ;  but  u  duty,  a  course  of 
conduct,  aa  wait  aa  an  habitual  etate  of  the 
henrt  l  ove,  as  the  outward  expression  of 
eomploceucy,  is  the  opposite  of  selfishness, 
whose  eoanoe  it  is  to  concentrate  every 
thing  on  one's  self;  and  so,  while  love,  of 
uecesiiii>,  expands,  enriches,  and  refines  the 
lioaoni,  selfishness  ever  tends  to  narrow,  har- 
den, an<l  degrade  it.  N'nthinrr  lower  than 
absolute  perfection  can  tiud  ail  in  itself  or 
aaka  aaif  aU  in  all ;  for»  to  imperlleet  eiea- 
tnres,  the  sources  of  improTemcnt  must  lie 
without,  in  the  ardent  contemplation  of  ex* 
eellence  in  another*  efen  a  pertMt  being, 
lience  love,  which  supposes  a  second  self 
possessed  of  high  and  desirable  qualities, 
has  an  educational  tendency.  It  is,  indeed, 
God's  great  educational  lever.  By  lovf  he 
rai^s  the  inferior  to  t)ic  superior,  and  i)m 
•opeirior  to  binaelf.  Heaven  looks  down  on 
man  #ith  an  rye  of  love,  and  smi]e<i  of  be- 
nignity ;  and,  awakeuiug  correspondent  emo* 
tiona  in  human  baarts,  lifts  us  upwaid  ileoni 
one  platform  to  another,  till  we  are  pre- 
pared fur  intercour.se  with  saints  in  light. 

Hence  it  is  dear  tliat  God  is  theaoVMt 
of  love,  and  its  highest  object  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  God  is  as  tlie  primary  and  ever-flow- 
ing aonree,  so  the  only  proper  object  of 
love;  and  all  other  loves  are  right,  excln- 
sively,  as  they  spring  from  and  lead  to  Him, 
the  great  unceasing  Fountain  of  all  that 
19  fair,  beaatifoi,  good,  and  happy  in  Um 
universe. 

This  at  once  brings  us  to  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture,  which  sets  forth  God's  love  as  the 
origin  of  all  good  to  man,  and  the  ground 
and  reason  of  our  duty  to  love  him,  by  larv^ 
ing  one  another.  In  the  Bible,  God  is  not 
represented  in  hie  eeaential  qualities,  so  much 
aa  in  the  irialionB  whieh  no  bean  to  nnk 
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la  Uie»«  he  u»  u«<M»8«rilj  m  Cr«aioi-  auU  a 
B«i«lk«lor.  IlMiM<liebMniifiil4M«ription, 

•(;  ,<!  if  loTp"  (  1  Jnhti  iv,  16).  Hwl  Gad 
W«u  t«ruj«d  UruUi,  QfiUier  his  oreaUve  nor 
hit  bandgn  ■tIrilMilM  wold  luv*  b«««  fadi* 
caUmI.  Iu  calling  him  lovo,  iLe  writrr  in- 
eluded  both »  iax  lore  is  self-eonuDuuicAUiil 
foodbwM:  ia  OodU  a  ImIj  and  kind  af- 
faction,  manifested  >)y  t!if>  power  of  sn  omni- 
potent wilL  Comiuauiciiuou  is  of  its  very 
•MAOMi  tndt  wImb  MMMiatod  with  bound* 
1,  p'swer,  it  giiAriiuteea  the  fttlfilnicnt  of 
its  owu  benignsut  puiposes.  Hence  the  love 
of  God  is  a  pMgis  of  Iho  iaal  happiiiwi  of 

liiimnTi  kind. 

Thi«  liiviue  love  has  been  manifested  at 
onaAry  tInMa»  and  in  divan  naaBava;  now 
ill  iTin'thine,  now  in  cloud,  now  in  tempest; 
but  like  the  sun,  wiiune  ttrosof  Ugbtit  Med 
and  cv«r  auppMaa,  it  otili  diinaa  on  in  tlia 
pure  lustre  of  ita  own  lif^itvi-Q,  —  a  beacon 
for  humauinr,  and  a  light  to  eulighteu  and 
maik  out  tba  padiway  of  Almighty  Fiwti' 
(':  Ti  -p.  But  SB  one  star  differeth  from  an- 
other btar  in  glory,  and  the  brighueits  of  one 
day  outahiaaa  that  of  another ;  so  tlie  displaya 
of  God's  lore,  while  they  hnve  ever  been  the 
aame  in  Itind,  have  diifered  gn'stly  in  degree. 
Tba  higliaal  and  Mlest  maniiestation  of 

Gn(!"<!  If.vr  vrn^  in  thr  brTi  liujJ  of  bis  Son 
for  the  redemption  of  liic  world  (Heb.  i.  1,  2. 
Joim  iiL  10.  Bom.  t.  b.  1  John  iii.  11 ;  iv. 
10).  This  love  of  God  to  the  world  had  a 
respect  primarily  to  the  bi»u  (John  v.  20 ; 
ju  17 ;  xviL  31)»  since  it  could  be  commu- 
aioatcd  to  mnn.  nnly  through  n.  being  who 
lu<l  him^idt  been  the  object  of  the  divine  love, 
and  had  beeomo  filled  with  iu  holy  and  be- 
uign  iufluenfc.  Love  niny  be  imparted,  but 
cannot  be  taught  You  i^auuot  iu3Lruct  imn 
ill  love,  as  yoa  Instruct  them  in  letters  or 
p.>nm»>trv  A  loving  heart  is  tlic  oTily  pro- 
moter of  love.  Aif&ctiuu  has  a  language 
^  ita  own.  It  is  in  its  nature  enkind- 
ling. I.ovp  works  by  sympathy.  Therefore, 
Jesus  who  was  to  be  the  bearer  uf  God's 
lova  lo  nan*  flnt  received  of  its  fulness. 
In  consequence  of  the  Fatbfr's  Joviii,"  thf* 
Son,  he  showed  him  all  lUmgs  that  hini- 
aelf  did;  for  love  establishes  an  ialiidlible 
meditmi  of  rominuul' nfian  between  two  be- 
ings; and  ienus  was  tiuod  fur  his  high  office 
of  niaking  Ood  known  to  man,  in  conae 
qnenee  of  being  in  his  Father's  bnsrini,  an 
object  of  his  speeial  complacency,  and  a  re- 
cipient of  his  choicest  gifts  (John  i.  18). 
The  Snvionr,  win  n  thus  he  ha<l  received 
the  spirit  without  meaiiure,  was  furnished 
with  all  requisite  means  for  being  a  faithfhl 
and  merciful  high  priest  to  man,  to  whAm 
he  could,  in  eon&equence,  comuioiiiciiie  tlie 
difim  duu-ities  of  his  onm  breast.  And  thus 
the  scboTnf  of  s!»lvBt!on  was  adapted  to  bring 
about  that  uiiiun  which  our  Lord  prayed 
Bd|^  be  comniun  to  his  disciples,  his  Fa- 
ilMr,  and  himaaU  (John  zvii.  ai— 


This  love  of  God  and  Christ  is  deaifned 
to  awahaa  aonecpondinf  l«va  fn  o«r  haam. 

Love  not  nnlv  (b-niiiTiii'^,  but   r-Tok^s  love 

If  we  really  leel  the  love  whieh  God  has 
toaaida  aa,  we  aludi  tw  — neeiaae  alaa  «C 

love  towards  him.  *  Wo  I  n  r  biTti  berauae 
he  first  loved  us '  (1  John  iv.  A,  heart 

aoaaeioaa  of  Ood'a  ima  aiaat  ia  graisfcl, 
tmstinff,  ftiid  obfr^ienL    Anf^  wbut  is  lov, 
towards  Goit,  but  gratefal  trast  leading  to  a 
d«f«at  aeqolaaaaaaa  la  Ua  wiDf  Tha 

csseurr  of   }ovp  townrils   o   frilow-crf atTir? 

consists  in  such  pleasurable  sad  >«*f»^g" 
anwtimia  towaida  Ua,  aa  kad  «a  ta  aaka 

his  will  onrs.  Love,  then,  blenda  the  rrratrire 
with  the  Creator,  tending  to  make  <Sod,'«  wiii 
onawidt  nan's.  Andnoalliar  Aiaffhaate 
same  power  for  this  important  pTiqioso  ;  fur 
love  is  the  best  instructor  in  spirutui  eon- 
aamai  ii  aataUiahaaaaara  aiadiaai  af  iaino 
commtmication,  it  opens  the  eyes  of  our 
mind,  it  purges  their  viaicw,  it  enlarges  the 
range  and  increases  the  paaatratioa  of  tlutt 
vihiou;  while,  on  the  part  of  God,  it  Uy4 
Open  to  us  designs  which  we  could  not 
Otherwise  know,  and  explains  wwkinga  whiek 

W(i"i;!pl«»»  bf  n  prnf'ninil  nerrft  ;  dii-sip.ntiiig 
chiiifis  and  darkness,  and  giving  us  strength 
to  keep  stnighl  on  iu  trust  and  hopai  aadar 
triuls  and  crosses  which  wear  the  appeartti! re 
of  being  totally  adverse.  Indeed,  love  ia  lite 
great  vavealer  between  God  and  man.  H  ia 
the  sotirce  of  light,  knowledge,  and  power. 
We  cannot  know,  till  we  have  coomi  to  lova 
God.  And  love  ia  Iha  oaly  aata  liaadHiaid 
of  tmst  When  once  we  have  learned  to 
love  God,  we  shal  1  need  no  exhortations  to  oon- 
fide  ia  hin,  whether  tn  ttme  or  eternity. 
Bnt  knowledf^e  nud  tnist  strengthen  \bt"  I  .vc 
of  which  ilit-y  are  born.  If  we  really  know 
God,  we  cannot  fail  to  love  him ;  for  *  Ood 
is  lovp.'  Auil  \\!.cn  the  love  of  Ood  in  Christ 
is  shed  abroad  ui  ihe  heart,  all  the  graeea 
and  exceUenoies  of  the  ChriatiaB  fharaaUt 
abound  therein,  niakiog  tlieir  posse^^nr  per- 
fect in  love.  This  high  state  oi  privilege, 
the  Scripture  dei^cribes  as  *  faith  whisll 
worlelli  by  love'  (John  v.  42.  Gal.  6; 
comp.  1  Tim.  i.  fi ;  and  see  John  v.  42. 
Bom.  viu.  28.  1  Cor.  viit.  3.  1  John  iL  ft). 
Our  love  towards  God  must  be  suprf-Ttir.  nnd 
in  lU  kiud  exclusive;  for  God  is  abMiiuta 
perfection,  which  of  necessil^  exeludaa  par* 
licipalion.  As  there  is  but  one  G  >  1,  ^^o  most 
our  highest  homage  be  directed  tu  him  alone. 
And  it  is  our  hi^iait  boataga  that  we  must 
offer  to  him,  —  no  inferior,  no  partiid,  no 
shared  siTection.  The  highest  good  most 
be  loved  with  tha  higheat  bamage,  and  the 
bipbost  homage  in  necessarily  undivided, 
iit'uce  the  suurtity  of  wor^p.  It  is  the 
holiest  feeling  of  the  sottl,  known  to  none 
but  its  divine  object.  And  hence  its  pt-rfcet 
freedom  ;  fur  it  subsisils  exclusively  biaweeu 
the  adorer  and  the  adored  ;  —  indrpendcat 
of  aU  viaibla  tbiag%  qpart  from  aU  bniBaa 
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Mfttrol.  Hence,  too,  the  sanctity  aiiJ  p«r- 
feet  fh^edom  of  all  rod  religion ;  for  love, 
worsMp,  and  (aitb,  are  only  names  fur  that 
great  reality.  A  truly  religions  soul  always 
believes,  always  loTes,  always  trusts,  always 
serves  Ood.  And  finally,  hence  the  power 
of  the  gospel  to  *  make  the  man  of  Ood  per> 
feet,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  erery  good 
work;'  sinee  his  love  is  the  love  of  the 
hi^Mtt  goodness,  the  tenderest  mercy,  the 
most  comprehensive  benignity,  spotless  and 
coasammato  holiness,  boundless  and  inez- 
hauatible  power.  The  love  of  such  attributes 
transforms  man  into  tbe  iOMgtt  of  Chlist 
(Mark  xii.  28,  $€q,). 

Bat  this  perfection  has  to  be  wrought  out 
by  a  practical  manifestation  of  love:  —  I. 
In  loving  the  Saviour ;  II.  In  imitating  his 
active  benevolence.    The  love  of  Jesus  is 
the  love  of  what  Jesus  was  and  did;  the 
love  of  him  fur  himself,  and  for  his  great 
Bacriflcc ;  the  love  of  him  as  the  Son  of 
God,  and  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  Such 
love  makes  the  soul  honour,  reverence,  and 
■erve  the  Son,  as,  under  God,  the  author 
and  givor  of  life  (Acts  iii.  15.   Heb.  v.  9; 
kii.  2).    Bui  all  true  Cliristiau  love  is  inti* 
mately  eonneeted  with  action;  so  the  love 
of  Christ  demands  a  correspondent  demean- 
our.   Sometimes  the  demand  is  of  sacrifices, 
—  the  surrender  of  every  eartlJy  good ;  som»- 
timps  the  omcifixion  of  self,  requiring  us  to 
take  up  OUT  cross  and  follow  llim,  whether 
ij  mortUying  our  inferior  appetitea,  or  re- 
nouncing unworthy  pursuits,  or  enduring 
reproach,  ignuminy,  torture,  and  death  for 
his  sake,  and  in  fhrtherancc  of  his  cause. 
True  love  demands,  nnd  has  pledges.  We 
never  truly  love,  uil  we  have  sufliered  for  a 
IovchI  <)l<jeet   The  Christian  who  has  never 
suffered  for  Christ  is  only  as  yet  a  babe  iu 
love.    Self-renunciation  enters  as  on  essen- 
tial dMMlkt  into  all  true  rdiffon.   Until  we 
have  renounced  the  fle«}i,  wo  c!\nnot  he  filled 
with  the  spirit.    iJutil  we  liave  practically 
iritfidniim  our  affection  from  earth,  we  are 
unable  to  ?5f>t  it  on  tilings  ahovtv  Ifetire 
the  Saviour  hinibtli  t»aid,  —  'He  lhat  lov- 
eth  father  or  mother  more  than  me,  is  not 
worthy  of  me '  (Matt.  x.  87.  Joha  viiL  42. 
Col.  m.  2— &) 

But  whit  love  IB  that  which  allows  us  to 
U^Iect  the  example,  and  disregard  the  cotn- 
maiids,  of  him  whom  we  profess  to  love  ?  Ge- 
tiaiM  love  is  in  its  very  nature  imitative  and 
ttaoafbrming.  Like  the  action  of  the  rays 
of  the  sun  on  certain  prepared  subtilauceK, 
love  imprints  an  imago  of  itself  on  every 
loving  hcnrt ;  and,  if  our  hearts  are  in  truth 
filled  witli  the  love  of  Christ,  we  »ball  spon- 
taneously and  meonsciously  receive  and 
wear  his  lik^'nos?  And  that  likeness  was 
the  UvHig  portraiture  of  the  lyonnest,  widest, 
noat  tender,  and  most  self-denying  love  that 
ever  viF^ileJ  fuid  bit  tJic  cnrtli.  Siinihir  in 
kind  wUi  ail  true  Chxistuui  luve  gradually 


manifest  ttsulf  to  be.  The  luve  of  Christ 
will  give  rise  to  the  lovo  of  Christians,  and 
the  lovo  of  Christians  will  pass  into  the  love 
of  man.  This  transference  is  a  necessary 
result  Genuine  Christian  love  eannot  be  a 
narrow  affeetion ;  for  it  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  love  of  Christ  who  died  for  all,  and  to 
the  love  of  Ood  who  is  the  Father  of  all. 
Henoe  humankind  becomes  a  family,  of  which 
the  Oospel  is  the  eldest  son,  the  Uttor,  and 
best  firiend ;  and  hence  the  advanoement  of 
the  church  is  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
Conversely,  whatever  enlightens  and  im- 
proves the  world  is  so  much  done  for  Christ ; 
for  it  prepares  the  way  before  him,  as  did 
John  the  Baptist  In  this  view,  the  Christian 
philanthropist  finds  delight,  assured  that  all 
things  are  working  together  for  the  ftirtber- 
anee  of  the  glory  of  Ood  In  tfio  OBivanal 
happiness  of  man. 

These  general  principkii  Hud  on  easy  ap- 
plication in  actual  life,  and  an  actually 
applied  and  enforced  In  many  parts  of  Holy 
Writ  We  have  not  space  for  particu- 
lars, but  would  imprm  it  on  the  reader's 
mind  that  no  other  —  no  lower  standard 
ihau  is  presented  in  the  life  and  death  of  tho 
Lord  Jesus  himself,  must  we  adroit  as  our 
jfttifle  in  oar  bearing  towards  those  who  are 
in  luid  those  who  are  out  of  the  Christian 
fold  (John  XV.  12,  13;  tOL  84). 

We  eondude  witli  one  or  two  reflections. 
Love  la  the  essence  of  the  Christian  religion, 
such  love  as  we  hava  expounded,  the  km  of 
God,  Christ,  nml  mAxi,  —  Crft  as  an  emotion, 
secondly  as  au  acL    From  this  fact  we  may 
laam  tte  poritlon  iHiieh  Christianity  holds 
among  the  powers  of  this  world.    ITiat  posi- 
tion is  obviously  tliu  highest,  —  not  only  the 
higliMt  that  is  possible,  bat  the  Ugbcot  thai 
in  coneoivahle.    Nothing  can  transcend  tbe 
love  of  Gud  iu  Christ  to  man;  uothiug  can  lift 
man  into  a  loftier,  brighter,  or  holier  sphere^ 
than  Bueh  love  towards  God  as  God  requires, 
and  tlie   gospel  empowers  man  to  give. 
When  f'  r -  ,  the  gospel  ia  as  the  best,  ao  the 
In-^t  gin  of  God  to  man.   Having  given  n« 
his  Son,  God  has  in  him  given  us  all  tlunga. 
Cluriatiaiiil^tdWfefoio,  cannot  grow  did,  can- 
not be  surpassed,  eannot  be  superseded. 
There  never  con  be  ouy  thing  higher,  better, 
or  holier,  than  that  love  whidimakeaatODea 
its  origin,  its  essence,  its  aim,  its  consum- 
mation, —  namely,  God's  love  in  Christ 
to  man,  and  inan*a  love  thran^  ChriM  lo 
God. 

It  took  ages,  however,  to  develope  tho 
grand  and  eanobllnf  idea  cf  whieh  we  have 

spoken.  Men  nre  slow  leRrners  in  divine 
things,  OS  is  i>«en  lu  die  fact,  tliat  even  after 
the  idea  has  been  unfolded  and  presented  in 
a  living  form  in  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  «o 
few  are  able,  we  du  not  say  to  live  up  to  Uiu 
standard,  but  to  comprehend  its  nature,  and 
foil  its  clainv  Nevertheless,  the  life  of 
Jesus  stands  tu  uil  ugeji  a  moniunent  of  Chris- 
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tiftii  love.    There  to  man,  unable,  for  the 
uio»t  part,  to  rise  to  sbstraciiooii  in  tLe  very 
degiM  in  which  i^Uf  an  pore  and  loAjr,  it 
found  Uir  I  rnathing  model  of  consummate 
and  uu«x>^tied  exoeUeooe.   There  is  light 
for  oar  mind,  and  warmth  for  our  heart 
There  is  an  object  for  onr  reverence,  there 
is  a  ground  for  oar  trust ;  an  object  mtd  a 
ground  ftdl  of  a  glowmg  attraetivenesK,  which 
graLil'it"*  !ui(l  wins  the  heart.    Biu  if  it  is 
aver  allowable  to  turn  from  the  living  ijriage 
of  Ood  to  written  words,  we  dare  refer  to  the 
wrilinc-'i  of  John,  the  apostle  oflove  (1  John 
iii.),  auil  lo  that  divine  passage  of  Paul,  in 
t  Cor.  xiii.,  as  maaiifl  of  especial  value,  to 
enable  the  reader  to  form  a  mniplete  i<lra  of 
what  Christian  love  is ;  at  what  a  distance 
it  aiaiida  hayond  the  love  faienlcated  hf  Moses 
and  the  prophets,  and  how  immeasurably 
high  it  rises  above  any  thing  fancied  or 
tanght  by  Healhen  phOosophy.    Let  the 
reader  not  I(  nvr  tin-  study,  however,  xinim- 
pressed  by  those  words  of  the  great  Teacher, 
■^'If  ye  know  diese  dUngt,  happy  are  ye  if 
ye  do  till  in  '  (John  xiii.  17).    '  Her  sins, 
which  are  many,  are  forgiven  i  for  she  loved 
much'  (Luke  vii.  47). 

CHARMI  I!  :  from  tV.c  T  nrin  carmen, 
a  tong)  denotes  one  whu  delijjlil*  or  chamu^ 
primarily  by  singing,  and,  in  a  derivative 
sense,  by  any  other  means.  Tl  r  word  charm, 
denoting  a  spell  or  source  of  power  over  other 
baiagi^  ia  of  Ae  aane  origin.   Similar,  too, 

is  the  derivntion  of  e7v:-han!mrnt,  from  COnto, 
I  iing.  Charming  has  two  Hebrew  repre* 
anitatfvea:— L  eJk«Mr,  whieli  aigniflea  to 
bind,  and  hence  to  bind  by  magical  rites 
and  incontations,  so  as  to  make  a  person  or 
inimal  obey  the  charmet'a  wilL  Chamera 

were  known  to  tlif'  nnficnl  Israelites;  nut!  :l 
ia  among  the  proofs  of  tlie  superior  wisdom 
and  great  power  of  M oaei,  that  h*  put  them 
nnder  his  ban  with  other  Iraffickera  in  pre- 
tended arts  of  darkness.  *.When  thou  art 
eeme  into  die  lead,  diere  ehall  not  be  found 
among  you  any  one  that  mnk^th  his  son  or 
his  daughter  to  paas  through  the  fire,  or  that 
uaedi  divination,  or  an  obeervfr  of  timee,  w 
an  enchanter,  rr  a  witch,  or  a  channer,  or  a 
consulter  with  familiar  spirits,  or  a  wiz- 
•fd,  or  a  seeromancer;  for  all  that  do 
these  things  arc  on  aboininntion  unto  Jeho- 
vth '  (Dcut.  xviii.  (^12).  In  i's.  IviiL  4, 0, 
«  direet  referenee  ia  made  to  die  praetlee  of 
cbnrming  serpents  :  —  •  The  deaf  adder  that 
stoppeth  her  ear ;  which  will  not  hearken  to 
the  voiee  of  die  dumnem,  be  the  ehamur 
never  so  ekilfiil.'  Buhylon,  as  in  hi;*  time 
the  great  centre  of  scientific  deceptions,  isw 
thteotened  with  rain  by  Tsaiah  —  *  For  the 

niuhitude  of  thy  -orci  ri-  and  tlie  great 
abundance  of  thine  eucbantmenta '  or  charms 
ixlvii  9, 19). 

II.  Tlie  other  word  rendered  '  r  liur  nK  r."  i^, 
Lakghatht  used  in  the  above-cited  passage 
fr«»dicPaalffls»and,then  mideredeAeniMn. 


The  word  properly  sis^nif'p^  whisper,  and  (a 
communicate  by  whufHnntf hence,  a  magical 
Aaim,lbtmed  bf  whi^iering  or  seeret  eor> 
respondenee  with  serpotte  (Pe.xlLT.  BmIm. 
X.  11.  Jer.  Till.  17). 

From  the  preceding,  we  leam  die  view 
which  Moses  look  of  these  omilt  rrRotices. 
He  evidently  regarded  them  as  falemes  which 
were  irrelifiona,  M  well  ae  eoeially  and 
morally  vrrong.  They  probnbh-  n^'pesred  to 
him  in  their  true  ebaracter  as  deceptions. 
Henee  the  severe  interdict  which  be  put 
upon  them.  That  interdict  ^ffm"  to  have 
been  effectual ;  for  in  the  Jewi&h  Scriptorea 
there  are  only  sUnsieiis  to  diese  daric  arte, 
and  tlif^^e  allusions  are  few.  If  they  show 
tliui  u  Uilief  in  the  reality  of  charms  pos- 
•essf^  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  passage 
given  above  proves  beyond  n  donbt,  tlitit  the 
whole  sphere  of 'the  black  art'  was  proscribed 
by  Moeee. 

^!n>;^■s,  not  loTip'  before  promulgating  that 
law,  had  been  in  open  conflict  with  the  ma- 
gieiaae  end  enehsniers  of  Egypt,  wlio,  ftoaa 
the  Scr-j^tTTral  narrative,  appear  to  bare  pp-i 
aessed  much  skill,  vanquished  and  expo&eU 
dioni^  they  were  by  that  great  man  (£zod. 
vii.  viii  I     Kf^pt,  indeed,  rivalled  Babylon 
in  its  dark  bcienee  and  false  arts.  Hence 
the  euatom  of  wearinf^  ehsims,  as  preeervs- 
tives  against  e\i\,  vcn^  widely  prevalent.  Even 
the  god  Harpocrates  wore  a  charm.  These 
ehanns  were  of  gold  or  hard  stone;  oibcvs, 
worn  by  the  poorer  classes,  were  made  of 
leather.   Sometimes  a  charm  consisted  of  a 
written  piece  of  papyrae,  tightly  rolled  np 
and  sewed  into  a  rnvmrcr  of  linen  or  other 
aubstance;  several  of  which  have  been  found 
•t  Thebes.    EmUsms  «f  TSiimu  dsUiss 
vrere  appended  to  nseUaoes  for  dw  sans 
porpoae. 

ITie  eerpeni  was  domestieated  by  die 

ancient  Egyptians,  and,  being  worshippe<l 
in  tbeir  temples,  was  often  pampered  with 
sugar  and  milk  by  the  prieata.  One  of  the 
moi<t  veiiotnniis  f  Ntiia  Ilfije)  wn^^  vmerated 
as  the  emblem  of  Kueph,  or  the  good  dei^t 
probsblj  on  the  principle  wbidi  todueed  liie 
Greeks  to  coll  the  Furitf  T>ir  llTirarnidr  s-,  or 
th*  food'tt^tured,  in  order,  by  an  honourable 
name,  to  avert  their  wrath,  and  eonciUate 
their  favour. 

Some  means  must  have  been  possessed  by 
die  andent  Egyptians  to  render  die  veno" 
mons  animHis  iijin  i  unu-t.  They  may  hare 
deprived  them  of  their  poisuu  bags.  Bat 
very  much  msy  be  eflbeted  by  geode  treet' 

nient,  ■^vhm  rmnmcnrffi  «itli  the  vr.mic- 
Colonel  Briggs,  in  speaking  of  India,  says : 
A  aorprialng  instanee  of  die  eibeC  of 
kind  treatuaerf  in  FnTidriTTi  the  nio^l  irritaUs 
spirits  is  exempUfied  in  tliese  creaturea.  I 
have  seen  them  oome  out  of  the  holeefn  the 
temples  when  aplpr  lif::-  ViCCTi  ]>'jiy.:'d  to  them, 
and  feed  otu  of  the  hand  as  Umelj  as  any 
dcmsstis  saimsL*  1»  Modsn  Egypt,  many 
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of  ^0  dflwiihM  hutdltt  wWi  impiuutr  ttve 

Tenomoua  serpcuts  and  scorpions,  and  partly 
d«TOiur  thaio.  They  are  said  to  render  them 
iiie«]MkUe  of  doteg  any  injury,  by  extntRlhtg 
their  vpnomous  fangs.  Many  den'i she s  olt- 
taiu  their  liT«lihood  by  going  Ahoat  to  charm 
mway  serpents  from  honsei.  The  faHowhig 
instance  is  extracted  from  Ho AiB«'t '  Titit 
to  the  Great  Oasis,'  pp.  4,  5 :  — 

*T1i«  Psyili,  or  Egyptian  serpent dianners, 
came  to  my  house  (in  Thebes),  one  dny  when 
I  was  absent,  and  appeiently  succeeded  in 
•ttraoting  a  serpent  md  two  scorpions  from 
their  hiding  places.  They  are  said  to  be 
hidden  in  the  innermost  noesses  of  the  waUs. 
They  afterwards  went  to  a  tomb  where  Mr. 
Bonomi  resided,  and  seemed  to  charm  from 
their  holes  another  serpent  and  some  scor- 
pions, bat  fUled  in  entteing  a  fine  serpent 
which  Mr.  B.  kept  in  a  tin  cose.  The  lid  of 
the  case  was,  on  this  oecaston,  pnrposely 
kept  open  ;  Aereftm,  had  Aeir  faicantations 
really  possessed  any  influence,  except  over 
tiM  reptiles  which  had  been  trained  to  obey 
Aek*  eaU,  Uiis  horned  snake  would  most 
assuredly  hare  made  its  appearance.  Many 
travellers  have  believed  in  the  power  of  these 
jugglers,  because  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
detecting  their  artifices.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  their  tricks  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  highly  probable  that  the  serpents  and 
scorpions  which  they  profess  to  find,  are  only 
those  diat  they  have  themselves  let  loose, 
and  which  have  been  prerionsly  accustomed 
to  be  summoned  in  some  peculiar  manner 
to  receive  their  food.    The  Peylli  engage,  for 

•  certain  sum  of  money,  to  initiste  others 
into  their  secrets ;  that  is,  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der them  insensible  to  poison.  They  mutter 
over  them  in  Arabic  several  invocations  to 
piapliets  mA  SMnts,  no  one  ever  heard  of 
before,  and  various  prayers  in  a  language 
which  has  certainly  no  affinity  to  any  other, 
sad  whieh,  in  plain  terms,  wottld  be  called 
gibberish.  They  administer  a  draught  of 
watert  in  which  they  mix  a  powder,  and  ren- 
dsr  it  more  sfficacious  by  tpittii^  into  it; 
and  a  serpent,  wlupb  they  apply  to  the  stran- 
ger's ear,  haviog  biit«u  it  until  the  blood 
AswSt  ha  is  then  declared  to  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  their  craft,  and  ever  afmr 
safe  from  the  venom  of  serpents,  scorpions, 
or  any  other  hurtful  reptiles." 

CHEBAR  —  termed  in  1  Chron.  v.  36, 

*  Habar'  (comp.  2  Kings  xviL  Q ;  xviii.  11) ; 
in  Greek,  Chaboras — is  the  name  of  a  river, 
which,  rising  in  the  north  of  Mesopotaniiii, 
falls  into  the  Euphral*!?,  neiu'  Cftn:beiui3b. 
It  is  a  river  of  note,  if  for  no  otlier  reason 
than  that  it  was  on  its  borders  that  the  Jews 
were  placed,  when  expatriated  by  their  As- 
syrian conquerors  ( Ezek.  i.  1, 8  ;  iii.  15, 28). 
It  drains  u  wid'"  extent  of  foiinlry,  which 
comprises  ail  the  nortliera  und  middle  part 
of  Mtsoyoluua.  It  has  two  chief  arms,  the 

laadttMeasleni.  The  former  has  for 


its  sonroe  the  Bas  el  AJn,  ifVUh  tanis^  on 
till,  having  received  the  eastern,  it  falls  into 
the  Euphraies»  is  properly  the  Chebar.  The 
river,  whieh  is  said  to  be  supplied  by  at  least 
nine  sources,  waters  a  large,  rich,  and  pro 
lific  country.  It  forms  the  boundary  line 
between  northern  and  southern  Mesopotamia. 

CHEESE  (fh>m  the  German  kdsen,  to 
curdle) ;  in  Hebrew,  (?A<UaAt7,  denoting  what 
is  fat,  and  is  generally  translated  'milk* 
(G«n.  xviii.  8.  Exod.  iii.  8) ;  but  in  I  Sam. 
xvii.  18, '  cheese,' — '  Carry  these  ten  eheeaea 
unto  the  captain ; '  in  the  margin, '  obeeses 
of  milk.'  Indeed,  another  word  is  found  here 
in  union  with  Ohalahv.  This  other  word  is 
Cthareesh,  and  signifies  cuUing9  —  90  that 
literally  the  two  together  mean  cuttingx  of 
tmlJi ;  or,  the  Hebrew  idiom  being  put  into 
English,  cut  milk  ;  and  what  but  eheess  is 
milk  that  can  be  cut  f  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  original  way  of  designating  obeoae. 
At  a  later  period,  a  specific  name  earns  into 
use,  Oeveenah,  which,  from  a  root  signifying 
to  be  convex  (^iibous),  denotes  a  smsU  loaC 
like  a  cheese  (Job  x.  10). 

I  he  Biirbary  cheeses,  Shaw  tells  us  (*  Tra 
vels,'  168),  are  Murely  above  two  or  three 
pounds  in  weight,  and  in  shape  and  size  like 
oar  penny  loaves.  Baskets  made  of  rushes, 
or  the  dwarf  pakn,  are  the  vats  in  which 
they  are  made.  Into  these  vats  they  put  the 
curds,  and  press  them.  The  eastern  cheeses 
are  of  a  very  soft  consistence.  Instead  of 
runnet,  tliey  turn  the  milk,  especially  in  the 
summec  season,  with  the  flowers  of  the  wild 
artichoke.  Cheese  is  much  used  in  Pales« 
tine,  as  might  be  expected  among  an  agri> 
cultnral  and  shepherd  people ;  since,  as  a 
large  part  of  their  property  consists  in  the 
milk  given  by  their  cattle,  cheese,  as  coagu- 
lated milk,  would  tend  to  preserve,  and  so 
to  augment,  their  eatable  resources.  In 
Jerusalem,  cheese-making  must  have  been  a 
considerable  business,  since  a  valley  bears 
the  name  of  Tjtopman,  or  cAeas-maicrf 
vak. 

0HS1CABIM8,  —  a  Hebrew  word  found 
in  our  version  in  Zeph.  i.  4,  which,  in 
2  Kings  xxiii.  »i,  is  rendert?<l  •  idolatrous 
priests,'  and  in  Hos.  x.  ft,  *  priests."  It  ia 
the  dcsipnation  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and, 
eouiitig  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  be  hot, 
to  he  agitated  with  heal,  might  be  translated 
•  fire-priests,'  or  '  fire-worsliijtpers ; '  the  al- 
lasiou  being  to  the  buruiiig  sacrifices  offered 
to  Baal,  as  the  ssprsasntslivs  of  the  son,  or 
the  fire-god. 

CHEMOSH,— anidol  of  the  Moabitesand 
Amorites  (Numb.  xxi.  29.  Jud<?.  xi.  24),  for 
whom  even  Solomon  bnilt  a  high  place  '  in 
tlie  liill  that  is  before  Jerusalem'  (1  Kings 
xi.  7.  2  Kings  sxiil.  13),  Some  account 
Clieinoth  to  be  the  some  as  Baal  Peor.  Hyde, 
deriving  tlie  name  from  an  Arabic  word,  con- 
siders Chemosh  identical  witli  Buelzebul 
Hackman,  taking  another  Dhemitlc  looi, 
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holds  CUctuosh  tu  be  the  irar-goJ  uf  (be 
Moabitcs.  According  to  a  Jewisli  tradition, 
this  '  vanity  '  was  worshipped  under  the  sym- 
bol of  a  block  star.  Ilcncc,  Beyer,  in  his 
remarks  on  ScKlen,  conjectures  that  Chemoah 
was  Saturn,  who  is  known  to  hare  been 
worshipped  among  tlie  Arabians  as  a  star  of 
evil  omen.  It  may  make  for  tlits  hypothesis, 
that  in  1  Kings  xi.  7.  2  Kings  xxiii.  1.*), 
Chemosh  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Molecb,  and  Milcom ;  each  of  which  ia  de- 
scribed as  '  the  abomination  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Aramon.' 

CHERITH  (H.  cutting,  cUJt,  or  gorge),  a 
brook  lying  to  the  east  of  Samaria,  in  which 
'  Elijah  the  Tishbitc'  was  directed  of  Jeho- 
vah to  hide  himself  (1  Kings  xvii.  3 — 5). 
It  is  described  as  being  '  before  Jordan,'  and 
lience  hel<l  to  be  beyond  the  river.  The 
words,  however,  which  speak  of  it  as  being 
'before  Jordan,'  admit  of  its  lying  on  the 
west  of  the  river,  if  they  do  not  even  require 
it,  when  considered  in  reference  to  Samaria, 
where  tliey  were  spoken.  This  appears  to 
have  been  the  view  of  Josephiis  (Autiq.  viii. 
Id.  7).  It  is  also  supported  by  Ocn.  xviii. 
10;  xix.  28;  and  Judg.  xvi.  3.  Robinson 
finds  the  place  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  in 
Wady  Kelt  (according  to  him,  tlio  same 
name,  with  a  not  unusual  variation  in  the 
spelling),  which  is  the  great  drain  of  all 
the  valleys  between  Jerusalem  and  Deir 
Diwan.  The  Kelt,  like  most  other  brooks 
in  Palestine,  dries  up  in  summer.  In  some 
part  of  the  valley,  Elijah  could  easily  hide 
himself.  '  And  the  ravens  brought  him 
bread  and  flesh  in  the  morning,  and  bread 
and  flesh  in  the  evening;  and  he  drank  of 
the  brook.  And  it  come  to  pass  after  a 
while,  that  the  brook  dried  up,  because  there 
had  been  no  rain'  (0,7).  These  details, 
which  ore  given  with  a  conciseness  and  sim- 
plicity which  are  never  found  in  fabricated 
marvels,  stand  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
physical  features  of  the  country,  afllbrding 
one  amung  a  thousand  small,  but  not  incon- 
■iderable,  evidences  of  Uio  reality  of  the  scenes 
recorded  in  thf  Bible. 

CHERETHITES,— men  who,  togeUier 
with  the  Pelethites,  formed  David's  body- 
guard or  Janissaries.  They  were  commanded 
by  Benaioh,  tlie  son  of  Jehoia<la  (2  Sam. 
XV.  18  ;  XX.  7.  1  Kings  i.  38, 44).  «  Chere- 
ihites '  is  a  word  wliicli  is  derived  from  a 
root  signifying  to  destroy,  to  kill.  Pelethites 
has  for  its  root-meaning,  to  hasten.  The 
names  seem  to  have  been  otlopted  from  tlie 
ufllce  :  thus,  tlie  second  were  tlie  royal  cou- 
riers ;  the  first,  the  court  executioners.  The 
couriers  were  messengers  who  were  dispatch- 
etl  by  the  mouarch  into  all  parts,  in  order 
to  bear  his  commands  (2  Chron.  xxx.  fl). 
Similar  ofticers  are  still  attached  to  oriental 
courts,  and  execute  for  Uie  king  tlie  functions 
of  our  post  Indeed,  royal  messengers  are 
0?en  yet  employed  by  the  British  monarch. 


TABTAB  COUBIBB. 

That  the  body-guard  (so  termed  by  Josephns, 
Antiq.  vii.  6.  4)  had  to  carry  into  effect  the 
king's  stntence  of  death,  appears  from 
1  Kings  ii.  29,  34  ;  where  the  same  Beuaiah, 
captain  of  the  guard,  slew,  at  David's  com- 
mand, Joab,  even  at  the  altar  where  he  had 
sought  protection.  The  same  officer  was 
found  ill  the  court  of  tlic  Pharoahs  (Ocn. 
xxxvii.  3.0 ;  xl.  3 ;  xli.  10),  and  at  Babylon 
(Dan.  ii.  14),  and  is  still  high  iu  office  at 
the  Porte. 

Many  modem  interpreters  have  taken  the 
Cherethites  and  Pelethites  for  originally  pro- 
per names,  representing  tribes  of  Philistines ; 
and  language  in  Scripture  seems  to  require 
us  to  hold,  diat  tliere  were  clans  with  that 
name  in  tlie  soutli-west  of  Palestine,  on  the 
st^acoast  Thus  tlie  Cherethites  mentioned  in 
1  Sam.  XXX.  14,  evidently  lay  on  the  southern 
border  of  Judoh.  And  in  Ezek.  xxv.  Itf, 
tlie  same  people  are  mentioned  under  die 
name  Cheretliimsi  as  a  tribe  ofi  the  Philis- 
tines ;  tlie  latter  is  nearly  the  same  as  Pele- 
thites, being  in  the  Hebrew  Philithit<rs. 
Still  more  forcible  is  the  language  of  Ze- 
phaniah  (ii.  5),  when,  speaking  of  tlie  Philis- 
tine cities  of  Gaza,  Ashkclon,  Ashdod,  and 
Ekron,  he  adds  —  •  Woe  unto  Uie  inhabitants 
of  tlie  seacoast,  the  nation  of  the  Cherethites  ! 
The  word  of  Jehovah  is  against  yon,  O  Ca- 
naan !  tlie  laud  of  the  Philistines.* 

CHERUB  — in  the  plural,  Cherubim  — iu 
a  Hebrew  won!  in  Flnglish  letters,  which  our 
translators  thus  confessed  their  inability  to 
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tian;-latc,  nuA  yrt  the  inipnrlanrr  of  iiTuJrr- 
•taadiug  wliich  m»j/  b«  iolemd  from  two 
fMta— 'Bimely,  that  A*  woti  osoim  in  Am 
Scripture^;  of  the  0'l^^  Testamrnt  nenrly  a 
bimdred  limes,  And  Uie  figure  which  it  re^ 
presma  !■  cctnneetBd  irfih  most  MMnrnd 
objects  of  the  Hebrew  rt>1it,'i  n.  We  first 
find  chttmbim  plsosd  at  the  east  of  the  Oar> 
^ten  of  Bdaiiy  villi  a  flawiiwy  swonlt  wlilA 
tiimr  l  every  way  to  keep  the  tree  of  Vitf 
(Geu.  iiu  34).  Moms  reeeiTod  the  liiviae 
0OiwBuad  to  make  two  dianiliiiB  of  nmtdag 

work,  v,1io  wpre  to  watch  over  the  ark  of  llie 
ooveuaut  (Kxud.  xxt.  lb,  19).  It  here  de- 
aerves  nodeo  that  ehenibiin  are  apoken  of  as 
if  wri!  known,  no  description  being  ffiven 
as  to  their  form  or  their  parts ;  only  that 
diay  sboold  be  of  baattn  gold,  ■nd  1m  plaetd 
at  the  t^ro  eztremiti«>3  of  tho  OMiey-seat. 
In  giviug  dinetions  as  to  their  podtion  re- 
lative to  eaoii  other,  Am  writer  iaaidantally 

lets  us  know  thnt  thry  Iiad  fnees  and  win{^  * 
—  *  The  cherubim  shall  stretch  forth  their 
tpiii§»  on  high,  eoferinf  the  oserey'aMt  «ilb 

thrir  win^s  nnd  tlirfr  /'7rr?  nnr  tn  nuother' 
So  sacred  was  this  symbol,  that  it  was  '  be* 
tween  the  two  cberabim'  (the  SheeiilBab) 
thfit  th'-'  Almiphty  promised  to  commune  with 
Moses, '  of  all  which  I  will  give  thee  tn  com* 
mendment  unto  the  diildiea  <rf  Imd' 

(Exorl,   TXV.  1H,  sf/.)       Arrnr.lingly,  'Jc- 

hovah  of  hosts'  is  described  as  he  'which 
dwelled  between  the  ehembim/  or  mora 
literally,  '  who  inhsbiteth  the  cherubim* 
(1  Sam.  iv.  4.  2  Sam.  n,2,  2  Kings  xix. 
10).  And  in  Dtffid*a  aong  of  vletory 
(foiuiil  in  2  Sam.  rxii.  11  ;  minp  P?.  xviii 
10),  Jehovah  is  set  fortli  as  hsviog  bowed 
die  heavens,  and  eome  down  to  the  snooonr 
of  tli&t  prince;  wbeB,  of  the  fsnner,  we 
read  — 

*  Be  rede  vpon  a  ehsnls  nd  dU  fly : 

And  ho  -was  seen  on  the  wls^  of  thr-  wind/ 

Solomon,  when  he  built  his  temple,  within 
tihe  orade  made  two  ehembtm  of  oliTe-wood, 

each  ten  cubits  high  (nt  I  ait  fifteen  feet): 
eaeh  wing  was  five  cubii«  broad.  Ue  over> 
laid  dtie  dierobim  widi  gold ;  and  he  earved 
all  the  walls  of  the  house  widi  cnrs'cd  fi'p^rr'i 
of  dienibim.  He  also  carved  on  the  leaves 
of  die  jk)on  flgoree  of  ehembim  (1  KInge 
vi.  23,  i'j  V  On  the  borders  of  bis  ni  'lt  ii 
eea  were  cherubim,  as  well  as  oxen  oud 
lions  (I  Kings  vii.  20,  36).  The  aik  of  the 
cnvcnant,  in  tliis  splendid  house  of  Jehovah, 
was  put  under  the  wings  of  the  cherubim 
(viii.  6,  7).  These  anfanals  are  Ibnnd  in 
E/ekiel'a  vision :  — '  Tlicn  I  looked,  nnd,  be- 
hold in  the  firmament  that  was  above  the 
head  of  the  ehembim,  diere  appeared  over 
them  as  it  were  a  sapphire-stono,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  likeness  of  a  throne '  (x.  1 : 
iee  the  oonneetion,  and  eomp.  i.  5,  stq.).  In 
the  some  projibet  (xxviii.  l-l),  T\rv,  win  ii 
in  prosperi^,  is  deboribcd  as  *  the  uuuiutcd 
diemb;'  but  having  proved  diaobedient'-^ 


'  Hy  tlip  uinltitode  of  tby  nir  r  IjiirHiise,  they 
have  filled  the  midst  of  thee  with  violence, 
and  then  haal  dnaed;  diereftire  I  will  eaet 
thee  as  profane  out  of  tlie  mountain  of  God, 
and  I  will  destroy  thee,  O  covering  (oat- 
q»read)  ebemb,  Ikom  the  midat  of  the  atones 
of  fire'  (sniiL  14,  10;  eee  oiao  xlL  18^ 
30,  2d). 

The  engraving  (tnm  Wllidnaon)  repre- 

Bents  a  sacred  bout  or  nrk,  bearing  tlic  sacred 
beetle  of  the  stiu,  overshadowed  by  two 
flgmeo  of  the  B^plian  goddese  Thowi, 

or  Truth.  The  oxiicr  figiiros  ri^prc-init 
the  king,  the  fonner  under  tlie  shapf  of  a 
qpliliix. 


Theee  details  enable  ae  to  elate  that  the 

rhembim  were  animal  figures,  most  intimnt-- 
ly  connected  with  the  Mosaic  religiou,  well 
known  to  the  people  of  larul,  ftom  die  eer> 
lie.^t  pcricHl  of  their  national  history.  And 
unless  we  ore  compelled  to  regard  the  record 
of  the  chenildm  at  Edm  aemade  atalato 
date,  and  appealing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
nation,  wi^  a  retro^ective  reference  to 
dw  period  of  die  faU,  we  are  eleo  wairanted 
in  declaring  that  cherubim  arc  inrorponUod 
with  earliest  historical  tnuhuouii  of  the  hu- 
man roee.  Oettainly  onr  facta  lead  to  an 
earlier  period  than  the  exodus,  and  a  prior 
state  of  knowledge  and  art.  Bnt  we  find 
thta  knowledge  and  tide  lit  In  Egypt;  im- 
niediatcly  on  tlieir  dcportoie  from  wlii -h, 
the  Israelites  are  found  ao  familiar  with 
cherabinitdutt,  when  their  leader  determined 
to  employ  ihcm  in  '  the  holiest  of  all,'  he 
had  only  to  command  cherubim  to  be  made, 
and  wee  nndentood ;  reetrieting  hie  apeeifie 
directions  to  tlie  material  of  ■wbicb,  and  tlic 
manner  in  which,  they  should  be  made,  to- 
gether widi  their  rdadve  position.  II  ap- 
pears, however,  if  wc  enter  into  particulars, 
that  the  ehembim  had  hands,  as  in  the  case 
of  thoee  of  Edeo,  which  eeem  to  have  been 
double,  wieldiug  one  sword,  nnd  po^s-rp'^Tntj 
the  power  ol  turning  in  every  directiou. 
This  twofold  eherob  may  also  have  been 
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rrect;  but  whether  st&ndinK  on  feet  we  have 
no  means  to  detenniue.    Kyes,  however,  he 
mast  have  had,  as  well  a%  intelligence,  since 
hit  duty  was  to  keep  watch  and  ward  over 
the  tree  of  life.    Other  cherubim  were  also 
winged,  and  had  faces.    They  in  some  way 
afforded  a  residence  for  Jehovah,  who  theure 
shone  forth  to  display  his  power,  and  used 
a  cherub  as  a  vehicle  for  descending  to  earth. 
Without  proceeding  furtlier,  we  are  warranted 
in  saying  tliat  the  cherubim  possessed  facul- 
ties found  only  separate  in  natnre,  uniting 
the  attributes  of  human  beings  with  the  higher 
endowments  of  the  animal  world,  particularly 
■urh  (wings)  as  might  lit  them  to  be  sym- 
bolicsl  of  the  protecting  goodness  of  Jehovali, 
and  the  readiuchS  willi  which  he  hastens  to 
auecour  tliose  he  loves.    Hence  the  union 
of  incongruous  attributes  was  intended  to 
set  fortli  the  greatness  and  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  divine  goodness.    It  was  an 
effort  to  disclose  to  men's  eyes  the  watchful 
and  ever-present  care  of  Almighty  power  and 
love.    And  the  affectionate  manner  in  which 
Tyre  is  spoken  of  as  an  '  anointed  cherub  ' 
■hows  tliut  much  tenderness  entered  into  the 
general  conception.    The  cherubim  were 
then  a  symbol  of  Almighty  Providence,  espe- 
cially as  concerned  for  the  safety  of  Israel. 
80  long  as  Jehovah  inhabited  the  cherubim 
in  his  own  sanctjiary,  which  stood  in  their 
camp,  or  was  placed  in  their  temple,  tliey 
felt  that  God  was  in  tlie  midst  of  them,  and 
they  had  nothing  to  fear. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  cherubim  were  in 
essence  a  union  of  tlic  attributes  of  several 
dissimilar  beings,  and  that  their  object  was 
to  betoken  the  <livine  presence,  especially  in 
ita  watchful  and  protecting  character.  We 
have,  therefore,  in  these  figures,  an  attempt 
to  aid  the  mind  of  a  people,  in  its  infancy 
and  childhood,  to  form  some  idea  of  divine 
power  and  goodness.    The  attempt  is  made 
by  sensible  objects.    Such  only  were  likely  to 
make  themselves  apprehended  in  the  mind, 
and  felt  in  the  heart,  of  the  primitive  races 
of  men.    Abstractions  would  have  found  no 
avenue  to  their  breasts.    Objects  and  eventa 
only  could  at  the  first  be  their  instnictors. 
Religion  needed  to  be  made  paJpable  and 
visible  ere  it  could  be  received  and  enter- 
tained.   Men's  conception  required  to  be 
aided  by  sight,  nound,  and  touch.    Of  the 
snitableneas  0/  the  precise   forms  which 
Moses  adopted  for  this  purpose,  he  was  him- 
self the  best  judge.    But  the  forms  actually 
taken  had  prescription  and  the  sanctity  of  age 
in  their  favour;  carrying  with  them  some  of 
the  most  solemn,  as  well  as  most  ancient  and 
impressive,  associations  of  a  primeval  child- 
like religion.   Figures,  which  liad  kept  guard 
over  paradise,  and  were  blended  with  the  ear- 
liest religious  emotions  of  the  world,  were  best 
suited  to  be  placed  in  custody  of  the  ark, 
the  token  of  the  then  new  covenant,  and  the 
palladium  of  the  Hebrew  nation. 


I'he  figures  were  also  familiar  to  the  minds 
of  the  generation  of  Israelites  with  whom 
Moses  had  primarily  to  deal.    Such  figures 
as  we  have  above  ascertained  the  cherubim 
to  be,  are  found  with  more  or  less  resem- 
blance throughout  the  system  of  Egyptian 
art.    We  might  have  gone  further,  and  de- 
clared that  they  are  connected  with  the 
earliest  manifestations  of  religion  and  civili- 
sation.   The  word  '  cherub '  has  a  Sanscrit 
origin,  and,  referring  the  mind  back  to  In- 
dia, is  found  here  in  the  West  also  in  oar 
word  griffin ;  having  for  its  fundamental  mean- 
ing, the  idea  of  taking  hold  (gripe,  grip), 
and  so  of  guarding  and  protecting  Witboat 
probably  being  aware  of  the  intimate  genea- 
logical connection  there  is  between  tlic  He- 
brew ChtTHh  and  the  Greek  Grvpt  or  grifRn, 
Philo  compares  tlie  two  together,  and  take* 
into  the  same  category  the  Egyptian  sphinx, 
which  agrees  with  the  cherub  in  the  mdiral 
quality  of  being  a  union  of  attributes  from 
different  animals.  This  union  had,  we  know, 
in  Egypt,  and  we  may  infer  that  the  same 
was  the  case  in  other  countries,  this  impor- 
tant aim  in  view,  —  namely,  by  selecting 
and  grouping  together  those  qualities  for 
which  each  being  was  most  distinguished, 
to  present  a  fuller  and  more  impressive  idea 
of  dirine  power  and  goodness  than  could 
otherwise  have  been  formed. 

.    :.  «f««e 


ISIS  raoTKcmo  Hxa  utoTBSa  osian. 

Thus  the  cherubim  had  a  human  fare,  and 
wings  of  a  bird;  tlie  second  for  fleetness, 
the  first  for  watching.  80  is  the  goddess 
Isis  represented  on  Egyptian  sculptures 
The  cut  presents  her  as  covering  with  her 
wings  her  brother  Osiris. 

The  selection  of  animal  qualities  ss  re- 
presentations of  divine  attributes,  has  a  pain- 
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Ibl  if  not  A  repulsive  feeling  to  thu»e  wlio 
M«  mereij  the  outw&rd  form,  not  knowing 
or/oigvttingtbeiTmbolisedinewiiaf.  Hcoee 
is  it  tlmt  Kgyption  antiquities  are  apt,  on 
first  acquHiutauce,  to  excite  a  strong  feeling 
of  the  ladicroos.  8mIi  wm  Um  mm,  too^of 
old.  The  following  are  words  translated  from 
Clemena  Alexandrinua  (Pfl»dagog.  iii.  2) : 
—  *  In  EfypUu.  iwplea,  A»  ptiibo^i,  tm- 
tiboles,  and  groves,  are  constrticted  with 
spleudoor ;  the  halls  are  adorned  with  nu- 
merotd*  eolaauw;  dM  willt  are  perfeellf 
splendid  with  rare  atones  and  brilliant  eo- 
loors  ;  tlie  sanctuary  shines  with  gold,  silver, 
and  amber,  and  with  varions  glittering  stones 
from  India  or  Ethiopia;  and  tlic  adytum 
(the  most  huly  part)  is  hong  with  curtains 
of  gold  tissue.  If  jrou  entar  Iht  eireuit  of 
the  holy  placp,  iuhI  seek  the  statue  of  the 
deilj,  one  of  the  priests  steps  forward  to  in- 
trodne*  joa  to  the  ol^jtel  of  hio  wwMp, 
looking  upwards  with  a  grave  and  reverent 
face,  as  he  chants  the  Paean  hymn  in  his 
native  tongue.  But  no  sooner  does  be  draw 
aside  a  portion  of  tlie  veil  ns  it'  to  hIjow  a 
god,  than  you  find  ample  rea«un  for  smiling 
ot  tfie  mystcriooa  deiqr*  For  the  god  yon 
songlif  is  not  tlu  n",  bnt  a  rnt,  or  a  crocodile, 
or  a  native  serpeut,  ur  some  such  animal, 
iHiicil  U  more  suited  to  a  care  than  a  tem- 
ple ;  atid  you  behold  an  Egyptinn  pod  in  a 
beast  lying  before  you  on  a  purple  carpet.' 
And  imdoubtedly  great  was  the  degradation 
into  which  this  form  of  worship  sank  in 
Egypt,  when,  the  meaning  of  the  sign  being 
loot  from  popular  Tiew,  the  nation  offered 
their  worship  to  the  symbolisiiii^  animal. 
The  danger,  however,  was  greater  lu  the  case 
of  tho  natural  figure  of  an  animal,  than  in  that 
which  wa?  RrlifiriHlly  formed  of  sevpral  parts 
of  different  animals ;  since  the  very  iucon- 
fndtf  of  tbeso  porta,  and  the  flonoeioQaieM 
that  no  such  being  existed  in  nature,  would 
carry  the  thought  to  the  typihed  reality,  and 
the  divine  truUi. 

With  great  effect,  in  some  instances,  did 
these  heterogeneous  figures  shadow  forth 
important  liMiie,  m  in  the  cot,  ehoeen  heeraee 


ttti  raamx. 


of  its  similitude  to  the  cherubim,  in  which 
winged  asps  (the  asp  was  a  type  of  rotaltj), 
bearing  tiw  oromie  of  Uppw  end  l.o«ir 
Egypt,  represent,  as  the  good  genii  of  the  two 
countries,  the  watchful  care  over  the  whole 
land,  oomtentlyeaefftidhy  the  two  moBaidie. 


OHUOB. 

The  question  as  to  the  Mosaic  orifte  of 
the  cherubim  has  been  debated  as  much  as 
every  other  thing  connected  with  then. 
Spencer,  in  his  leamoi  work  on  tfie  mbiow 
Ritual  (ii.  ft.  3).  asserts  that  diejrwere  tak(«n 
from  the  Egyptian  sphinx.  The  opinion 
fiiat  Huj  were  copied  from  Egypt  haa  been 
very  generally  entertained.  And  while  snf- 
ficieut  «are  was  taken  to  guard  these  visible 
objects  against  iilelalwua  abue,  «o  eaa  va* 
derstand  that  there  vrss  a  propriety,  on  the 
part  of  Moses,  in  turning  them  to  account 
for  bis  own  good  purpoaao.  TbeeelbrmadM 
Israelites  had  in  Egypt  seen  in  the  eloseet 
alliance  with  its  most  sacred  religious  ideaa. 
Now  they  were  to  see  ibtm  aaeoetatad  wiA 
their  own.  Thus  tlie  imapes  which  had  be- 
fore their  eyes  been  emblems  of  their  tyrant's 
grcstaaaa  and  power,  were  made  to  serve  the 
benign  purpo!»cs  of  Jehovub  in  the  servicee 
rendered  by  his  ransomed  children.  The 
oppaaaaor^s  insignia  became  die  eonaeeraiad 
banner  of  his  fugitive  slaves.  Even  the 
gods  of  Egypt  transferred  their  allegiance. 
Typea  wUeh  had  betokened  PharoeVa  bm- 
jesty,  now  more  fitly  piymbolised  the  protect- 
ing care  of  Him  whose  watchful  eye  was  ever 
on  his  choeen  peoplab 

We  do  not,  however,  limit  the  imitation 
to  the  Egyptian  KphJnx.  The  phoenix,  which 
take*  its  plaoa  aaong  tlie  oldest  and  moaC 
sacred  emblems,  was  found  in  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  as  may  appear  from  these  en 
gnviiiga* 
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The  legend  connected  with  the  symbol  is 
told  by  Uerodotns,  in  his  accoaot  of  Egypt 
(ii.  73),  to  the  effect  that  'it  was  a  binl 
which  visited  Egypt  once  in  every  five  hun- 
dred years,  on  tlie  death  of  his  father,  whose 
body  he  bore  from  Arabia  thither  to  the 
temple  of  the  sun.  This  story  grew  until 
it  came  to  the  statement  that  the  bird  ever 
sprang  to  life  from  his  own  ashes.  Clear, 
however,  is  it,  that  the  phoenix  was  an  em- 
blem of  life,  —  ail  effort  to  represent  the 
constant  and  ceaseless  succession  of  exist- 
ence, and  thence  to  foreshadow  the  hope 
(for  which  purpose  it  was  used  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  at  a  very  early  day)  of  a  future 
and  endless  being.  According  to  the  Oreek 
translator  of  Job  in  the  Septuagint,  the 
phoenix  is  mentioned  in  that  book  (xxix. 
18):  — 

*  Then  I  said,  I  shall  die  In  my  nest. 

And  I  shall  multiply  <la]ra  aa  sand ;  * 

where  the  word  translated  'sand'  is  rendered 
pfuenix.  This  translation  agrees  with  the 
image  ('  nest')  of  the  passage  which  '  sand' 
destroys.  It  also  agrees  with  the  subject 
spoken  of,  — namely,  life.  It,  moreover,  finds 
support  in  Jewish  authority.  The  origin  of 
the  word,  which  has  been  mnch  debated, 
may  also  probably  be  found  in  the  name  of 
the  country,  Phanicia,  in  which  it  is  not 
impossible  that  the  symbol  ilrst  took  it« 
nae.  And  if,  with  Bahr  ('  SymboUk,'  L  841 ), 
wo  regard  the  cherubim  planted  at  the  gate 
of  Eden  as  figured  emblems  of  life,  whose 
tree  they  were  set  to  guard,  we  may  find  in 
the  phoBuix  a  version  of  perhaps  the  most 
ancient,  and  by  no  means  the  least  expres- 
sive, symbol  in  the  world.  Without,  how- 
ever, going  tlie  length  of  asserting  that  the 
heathen  mythologies  were  perverted  copies 
and  degenerate  transmissions  of  divine  Bib- 
lical truths  (a  view  which  is  not  as  yet 
stifficiently  supported  by  solid  historical 
evidence),  we  may,  nevertheless,  intimate  it 
OS  probable,  that  much  of  what  wo  find  in 
Egypt  regarding  the  forms  of  the  Hebrew 
eherubim  had  an  origin  common  with  that 
of  similar  oriental  representations. 

The  essential  quality  in  the  cherubim,  so 
far  as  form  is  concerned,  is  their  consisting 
of  ports  of  different  beings.  Now  symboli- 
cal compositions  uf  this  kind  existed  through- 
out the  East,  to  say  nothing  of  Western 
imitations.  In  great  abundance  were  they 
found  among  the  Babylonians,  who  applied 
them  (as  did  the  Hebrews)  in  adorning  the 
eacred  curtains  employed  in  their  temples,  of 
which  practice  no  trace  is  found  in  Egypt 
(•  Miinter,  Religion  der  Babylonier').  The 
ruins  of  Persepolis  show  that  the  Persians 
had  complex  figures  of  tlio  same  kind.  The 
planet-divinities  of  the  Chal(la?aus  were 
similar  in  form.  The  Chinese  mythology 
and  the  Phconicion  offer  examples.  Among 
the  Arabians  they  are  found.  Nor  were  the 
Greeks  tiud  HumniiH  ignornnt  of  them.  On 


(he  whole,  therefore,  we  seem  justified  in 
declaring,  that,  if  Moses  took  the  idea  of  his 
olu'nibim  from  Egypt,  he  did  nothing  mon 
than  co])y  tliat  which  was  a  universally  re- 
cognised symbol  of  divine  Providence;  while 
it  may  with  some  feasibility  be  alleged,  that 
tiie  Hebrews  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
emblem  before  they  fell  into  Egyptian  bon- 
dage, but  had  derived  it  from  their  immedi- 
ate progenitors,  the  patriarchal  aires  of  the 
human  race.  If  the  last  view  should  be 
Hcconntod  correct,  then  Moses  wmsanalOMi^ 
and  nut  a  copyint,  purifying  and  rtfhnBlay 
a  mode  of  instruction  which  had  been  eoerml 
with  the  earliest  generations  of  men. 

CHESNUT-TREE  is  the  rendering,  in 
Gen.  XXX.  37.  Eiek.  xxxi.  8,  of  a  word  which 
probably  denotes  the  oriental  plane-tree,  one 
of  the  noblest  of  its  species.  Though  not 
common,  it  is  found  in  Syria,  and  affords  » 
most  pleasing  shelter  to  the  traveller. 


PX.AKB-TBEB 

Urquhtrt  (•  Spirit  of  the  East,'  I.  118)  thua 
speaks  of  it: — *The  platonus,  the  ckenar 
of  the  Persian  poets,  is  a  tree  so  elegant  in 
its  form,  so  docile  in  its  growth,  that  it  gives 
beauty  to  all  that  sxurounds  it :  shooting  up 
like  the  poplar,  when  confined  ;  spreading, 
when  at  liberty,  like  the  oak ;  and  drooping 
like  the  weeping-willow  over  streams;  it 
adapts  itself  to  every  portion  of  soil,  and 
assimilates  itself  to  every  portion  of  land- 
scape. The  foliage,  by  the  broadness  of  its 
leaves,  and  their  springing  nt  tlie  extremity 
of  the  branches,  ia  bold  and  massive,  with- 
out being  dense  or  heavy.  Vast  and  airy 
vaults  are  formed  witliin,  excluding  the 
strong  light  hihI  the  sun's  mys  ;  and  through 
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these  Terdoiu  domes,  the  roniul,  long,  naked 
boughs,  of  a  liglil-green  hue  and  velTotjf 
texture,  meander  like  enormous  snakea.'* , 

CHILDREN  (T.).  — It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  that 
it  makes  Ood  the  beginning,  centre,  and  end 
of  all  things.  This  is  correct  theology.  This 
is  the  highest  philosophical  trutli.  This  is 
the  sole  exhibition  of  religion  which  specu- 
lation can  acquiesce  in,  or  the  heart  of  man 
approve.  And  in  tliis,  the  leading  feature 
of  Mosaism,  does  that  system  prove  itself  to 
bo  a  suitable  schoolmaster  to  bring  men 
to  Christ  (Ool.  iii.  24),  and  to  aid  forward 
the  great  consummation  of  the  divine  plans, 
when,  tlirough  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  Go«l 
shall  be  all  in  all,  and  the  universe  be  hlled 
with  holiness  and  bliss. 

If  the  origin  and  end  of  all  things  are 
thus  beheld  in  God,  cmphalirully  iire  cliil- 
drcn  represented  as  the  workmanship  and 
immediate  gift  of  his  power  and  love :  — 
*  Lo,  children,  an  heritage  of  Jehovah  ;  the 
fniit  of  the  womb,  his  reward '  (Ps.  cxxvii.  3 ). 
This  represenUtion  of  the  divine  origin  of 
children  is  the  more  important,  because 
parents  are  too  apt  to  regard  and  treat  tlieir 
offspring  in  on  especial  sense  as  their  own  ; 
an  irreligious  error  which  leads  in  some 
caaes  to  a  low  estimate  of  a  child's  moral 
worth,  and  a  parent's  responsibility ;  and,  in 
others,  to  an  undue  ascendency  of  the  human 
will,  which  tends  to  loosen  the  ties  that  bind 
man  to  Go<l,  at  the  some  time  tliat  it  makes 
a  father  or  motlicr  act  capriciously  and 
harshly,  if  not  willi  positive  neglect  and  in- 
justice, towards  tlic  young.  Religion  affords 
the  proper  altitude  from  which  to  take  a 
comprehensive  and  just  view  of  domestic 
obligations;  and  the  parent's  mind  tliat  is 
not  enlighloned,  softened,  and  enriched  by 
loving  obedience  towards  God,  is  little  fitted 
to  stand  in  the  stead  of  God  towards  the 
child. 

From  regarding  children  as  a  gift  from 
heaven,  and  from  viewing  tliem  through  llie 
bright  but  simple  colourings  of  early  ages 
and  unsophisticated  manners,  flowed  the 
ideas  entertained  on  the  subject  by  the  Bib- 
lical writers.  Hence,  to  bear  children  was 
accounted  an  honour;  religion  conspiring 
with  natural  feeling  and  natural  reason,  to 
Bhow,  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  intentions 
of  tlie  Creator  was  no  less  seemly  in  tlie 
sight  of  man,  than  pleasing  before  God 
(Gen.  xxiv.  00.  Ps.  cxiii.  D;  cxxviii.  3,  0). 
Accordingly,  unfruitfulness  was  considered 
a  proof  of  the  divine  displeasure,  and  a  re- 
proach (1  Sam.  i.  (!.  Gen.  xri.  2  ;  xxx.  1, 
23.  Luke  i.  25).  Hence,  in  ancient  times, 
generally,  even  legal  privileges  were  confer- 
red on  those  who  had  several  children,  since 
they  were  held  to  have  rendered  ilic  stale  good 
service.  Generally  in  the  East,  children  wore 
deemed  a  treasure  :  hence,  Ilaman,  when  he 
boasted  of  the  glory  of  his  riches,  did  not 


omit  the  mnltitndo  of  his  children  (Esth. 
v.  II)  ;  and  a  great  number  of  descendants, 
especially  of  males,  was  esteemed  a  token 
of  prosperity  and  goo<l  fortune,  especially  as 
securing  the  transmission  of  the  family  pro- 
perty and  name  (Ps.  exzriii.  3,  6.  Eccles. 
▼L  3).    The  loss  of  children,  in  consequence, 
was  the  sorest  of  calamities  (Isa.  xlvii.  0; 
xlix.21).   Children,  being  brought  into  the 
world  vrith  the  aid  of  niidwivea  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
28.    Exod.  i.  ItO),  who  sometimes,  in  these 
early  ages,  were  not  needed  (Exod.  i.  10), were, 
among  the  Hebrews,  washed  in  water,  rubbed 
witli  salt,  and  swaddled  (Kzek.  xvi.  4.  Job 
zxzriiL  0) ;  after  eight  days  they  underwent 
circumcision  (Luke  ii.  21),  and  were  fur- 
nished with  a  name,  which,  in  tlie  earlier  pe- 
riods, had  reference  to  some  event  cotmeeted 
witli  the  birUi  (Gen.  xxv.  25).    They  were 
suckled  by  their  own  mother  ( 1  Sam.  i.  23. 
1  Kings  iii.  21).    In  royal  families  (2  Sam. 
It.  4.   2  Kings  xi.  2),  and  when  the  mother 
was  dead  or  unable,  tlie  office  was  discharged 
by  nurses,  who  were  held  in  high  esteem  by 
their  nurslings  when  grown  np  (Gen.  rxiv. 
59;  xxxT.  8).    On  occasion  of  weaning  a 
child  (Oen.  zxi.  8),  which  sometimes  took 
place  as  late  as  three,  though  the  Rabbins 
fix  two,  years  after  the  birth,  there  was  made 
an  offering  (1  Sam.  i.  24),  with  which  a  joy- 
ous feast  was  connected  (25;  Gen.  xxi.  8). 
During  the  early  period  of  tlieir  lives,  both 
boys  and  girls  received  education  from  their 
mother,  in  the  harem  or  women's  apartment 
(Prov.  xxxi.  1.  2  Tim.  i.  5).    When  the 
males  were  grown  up,  they  were,  in  wealthy 
houses,  consigned  to  the  care  of  tutors 
(2  Kings  x.  1,  6.  1  Chron.  xxvii.  22).  The 
chief  subject  of  instruction  was  doubtless 
the  law ;  but  we  possess  few  particulars  re- 
specting Hebrew  education.    Josephus  has 
an  important  passage  bearing  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  runs  as  follows  (*  Against  Apion,' 
ii.  17.  18) :  — '  There  are  two  ways  of  com- 
ing at  any  sort  of  learning,  and  a  moral 
conduct  of  life  :  the  one  is  by  instruction  in 
words ;  the  other,  by  practical  exercises.  Now 
other  lawgivers  have  separated  these  two 
ways  in  their  opinions,  and,  choosing  one  of 
tliose  ways  of  instruction,  or  that  which  best 
pleased  every  one  of  them,  neglected  the 
other.    Thus  did  the  Lacedemonians  and 
the  Cretans  teach  by  practical  exercises,  but 
not  by  words;  while  the  Athenians,  and 
almost  all  the  other  Grecians,  made  laws 
about  what  was  to  be  done,  or  left  undone, 
but  had  no  regard  to  the  exercising  them 
thereto  in  practice.     But  for  our  legis- 
lator, he  very  carefully  joined  these  two 
methods  of  instruction  together;  for  he 
neither  left  these  practical  exercises  to  go 
on  without  verbal  instruction,  nor  did  he 
permit  the  hearing  of  the  law  to  proceed  with- 
out the  exorcises  for  practice ;  but,  beginning 
immediately  from  the  earliest  infancy,  and 
tlic  appointment  of  every  one's  diet,  he  left 
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ooUiing  uf  Uie  very  uualleAt  c«>a»eqa«uce  u> 
b*  4one  at  the  pleAsiire  and  diipOMl  of  the 
person  liin:^flf.  Arrnrf^infly.  lie  made  a  fixed 
law  03  to  wlial  sorts  oi  touU  tliej  should  ab- 
Hifn  from,  and  what  tofto  they  ahoald  make 
use  nf,  filsn  whtit  rnimrmTitoii  tLeyshoold 
have  wuh  uttiern  ;  what  great  diligence  they 
Aonld  use  in  their  oeeapations,  and  what 
times  of  rest  shotild  be  iutcrpost'd  ;  ihnt. 
liring  under  that  law,  as  tmder  a  fathax  and 
a  master,  fPt  mif^  Im  fliillj  of  M  ibi,  wi- 
ther volnntary,  rmr  nnt  of  ignorance;  for  he 
did  not  Bofier  the  am  of  ignonnoe  to  go  on 
widiont  punishment,  bat  doMMtmUd  dM 

law  to  be  tlif  lirpt,  and  thf  m"*!t  rtfrr?'=iRn" 
ilMtruotion  of  all  others,  permitting  the  peo- 
pfe  to  leavt  «ff  dMir  other  employments,  uid 
to  assemble  together  for  hcarinp  of  the  law.' 
The  &Jher  of  the  faimly  was  its  ciiief  in- 
■tnietor,  tha  rather  bwum  fawtroetkm  lay 
a8  tnach  in  action  as  in  vnn\  -  in  both  of 
whioht  eaohaaeaeaaive  master  of  a  family  re- 
aaived  fnatmetiwi  from  his  own  iadier  (Dewt 

iv.  10.  Prov.  i.  8;  iv.  4V  Yp(.  in  the  nge 
of  the  SaTiour»  there  were  schools,  at  least 
Jbv  yosBif  BMii  af  auklaaBl  fcwiniaa  { Joaeph* 

Antiq.  XV.  10,  fi) ,  ^vhirh  wr^re  di=!tinrt  from 
the  aeatleuiies  of  the  iUbbms  and  lawyers 
(xvlL  0.  9.  Aets  xmSL  8>.    In  Ilia  lliAiia, 

treatise  '  SisV-iith'  [']),  nuTilinn  mnrln  nf  n 
teacher,  whose  bu&iuess  it  obviou&ly  was  to 
fli^eriBtMil  dia  alaMairtwy  hiatwwtfaii  af 

children,  nrjil  mention  is  innrl'-  in  "uch  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  practice  was  com- 
moB.  UaideBt  Uvad  wiA  lliair  moilian  in 
a  Terr  retired  manntivvilU  Hiay  wva  mar- 
ried (2  Maoe.  iii.  10). 
The  ta^aeC  ehown  to  Aa  age«i  liy  Iba 

yoimg  was  very  preat,  a.^  wn^^  the  jxiwer  of 
parents  0T«r  their  children,  which,  however, 
d&l  aot  axteiid  to  thair  tivaa;  and  though 
there  are  no  e?cfiri  ss  laws  agninst  its  abuse, 
yet  any  excess  in  its  exercise  was  regarded 
wMi  the  moet  imqnidiflad  avarrfaii.  Indeed, 
Mosea  appears,  and  witli  wjsiloni.  to  have 
tnuted  parental  discipline  to  the  regnlation 
«f  pstental  jadgment  and  aflbetlon.  Ctrll 
miens,  however,  might,  as  they  too  fTi  qiii  iiily 
hare  done,  iuTolre  children  in  the  punish- 
raant  inflieled  on  pMwnts.  Mmm,  tmrefofla, 
expressly  declared- — 'The  father  shall  not 
be  put  to  death  for  the  children,  neither  shall 
die  dittdrea  be  pnt  to  death  fw  dw  Mieia: 
every  man  shall  be  put  to  deuih  for  his  own 
sin '  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ;  comp.  2  Kings  xiv.  6). 
A  enstoro,  nnsanctkmed  by  any  law  (ibr 
Lev.  XXV.  39  is  not  in  point),  conie  into 
existence  in  later  and  corrupt  periods,  which 
gsTe  the  creditor  pofwer  to  take  aa  bondnMn 
the  sons  of  hist  insolvent  debtor  (2  Kings 
ir.  1.  Im.  1. 1.  Neh.  v.  6.  Matt  xriii.  20). 

Bnt  with  that  inferior  eetimatioa  of  die 
female  sex,  which  is  an  oriental  falsity,  and 
aboTS  which  Moses  could  not  wholly  raise 
himself,  it  was  permitted  for  dan^^Uemla  be 
aold  aa  mid>eaitsiilai  vbo  baoma  aoBen- 


bines  either  to  the  parofaaser  or  his  sons :  m 
the  latter  eeae,  tba  OHMenvne  to  b«  tnatrd 

as  a  daughter;  and  if  Thf>  mnstcr  failed  to 
accord  to  his  purchased  wife  in  ftill,  her  food, 
her  nbnent^  and  bar  dn^  of  marriage,  dmi 
Hhe  -n-n^  '  to  go  oat  five  widUMit  monaj * 
(Exod.  xxi.  7 — H), 
The  generd  sjMl  of  the  Moeaie  eoda 

in  rr'CFirf^  tn  rhil(-lrrn  rniM,  rriTi ^iiJorat*, 
aiid  wine,  bearing  a  eomparisoo  very  fsTonr 
•Meferltaeif  witb  the  laws  aadnaagveaf 

OtllPr  niirifTit  nntinrr;  ;  v.nr  rnn  its  excellence 

be  acouuuted  fur  ou  tlie  supposition  that  the 
Habrava  aiood  low  In  die  scale  of  eMUan- 

finn.  nor  on  any  thing  which  excludes  the 
special  aid  of  the  great  Source  of  light  and 
goodness. 

Thr  tone  whirh  prevails  in  the  Biblical 
wntingtf  respecting  the  happiness  of  haTinc 
a  naaaraaa  Umlljr,  baa  fat  ita  soppoet  mi 
justification  essential  end  ineradicable  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature.  A  nomeroos  ia 
rity  ftvqnendy  a  happy  fhmily.  A  aia^ 
is  gfnerally  a  Belfi!<h  rhtlrl.  TKf  li-cipline 
of  home  is  best  coudueted  on  a  somewhat 
large  eeale;  and  if  mneb  atiiviaf  and  modi 
self-denial  arn  nnrrssary  on  the  part,  espe- 
cially of  tlie  p&reuts,  •  Verily,  Terily,  I  say 
nnt(»  yoa,  they  have  their  lewaid*  to  die 
frpsh  nni  ppn'nnial  fountain  of  love  v;hi<h 
every  suc«essiTe  child  calls  up  in  the 
hearty  and  in  die  haMta  of  eelf-eomnend, 
industry,  and  persrvcraunf ,  whirh  ihf  sup- 
ply of  family  wants  can  scarcely  fail  to 
oeeaaion.  A  noet  vnhappy  state  of  eode^ 
must  that  be,  which  makes  a  parent's  '■tr'  nglh 
uuequal  to  his  day,  and  converts  into  a  crash* 
faf  bniden  what  Ood  intended  to  be  the 
solace  of  life  and  the  reweril  iTvirtne. 

In  the  Bible,  however,  we  find  a  state  of 
society  diflbrent  ihNtt  onr  oim,  in  regard 
to  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  p  Moila- 
tion  in  Palestine  mast,  indeed,  especiaily  at 
eertain  eras,  have  been  very  abundant.  Bat 
the  land  was  productive.  It  was  fully  and 
well  colUvated.  Its  riches  were  divided 
wldi  some  regard  to  equality.   And  thongk 

llir  imposts  fur  tlif  S(■■r^■i^■■l:  Lif  Ti'hf^i<in  wore 
large,  yet  civil  taxation  was  light,  and  did 
not  elog  die  wheels  of  piodnetiott ;  ediila  a 
TRrictj  of  laws  and  regulations  showed  espe- 
cial favour  to  the  poor.  Then,  less  food,  and 
feed  of  a  Kghter  and  leae  eapenel»e  kind, 
WHS  ni.rf  ssary.  The  sanie  was  ime  of  cloth- 
ing. Hqx  were  tlie  qpoataneoos  fraita  of  the 
eardi  ineonsidersble.  Under  these  efrenn* 
st!in<  (!s,  the  bringing-up  of  a  numerous  off- 
spring waa  far  less  burdensome  than  it  ia 
wldi  ne.  We  may  find  in  Egypt  an  exempli* 
fiu  atiiin  of  tliese  remnrlvs,  where,  as  in  Pales- 
tine, the  mode  of  life  among  the  great  body 
of  die  people  waa  simple,  laartMelal,  Urea 
from  Die  lust  of  gain,  and  less  sgitaMd  by 
thedwfcrejiorw 

in  diat  atMBliy  Htm  foy  •iaV'"^  ^ 
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•xpenae*  incurred  in  feeding  rikI  clothing 
the  yonng  Amounted  to  «  triMe.  '  Tbej 
feed  them,'  mjs  DiodoRis,  *  vvry  lightly,  and 
at  incredibly  small  cost ;  giving  thetn  a  little 
meal  of  the  coarsest  and  chea^eat  kind,  the 
pitli  of  the  pttpynt<t,  htked  under  A*  edies, 
wiOi  the  roots  and  Ntnlks  of  Home  mnrsh- 
wecda,  either  raw,  boiled,  or  roasted ;  and 
■iiMNs  BMMt  at  Aon  tan  Vrovgfat  ap,  on  «e- 
count  of  the  mildness  of  di'  clinmtf*,  with- 
out shoes,  and,  indeed,  withoui  au;  other 
alothing,  the  uliole  ezpeoae  doee  not  exemid 
tweuty  drachm»  (about  thirteen  fI; filings) 
aaeh ;  and  thia  finigality  is  tlie  true  reason 
of  tilt-  populomnDMMM  of  Egypt' 

The  children  of  the  higher  orders  were 
ollen  dresaed  like  grown  persons,  with  a 
looae  loba  YMehing  to  the  anklea  and  san- 
dais.  Infants  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
swaddled,  as  among  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and 
Romans.  Wun  too  young  to  walk,  if  taken 
ont  by  a  mother  or  nurse,  they  were  carried  in 
a  shawl  aospmided  at  her  ba«k  or  before  her; 
■  enston  atfll  retidiied  by  tba  weaMn  of  Hm 
Moghrebbin  Arabs;  and  in  Etliiopia,  they 
were  oairied  in  baskets  supported  at  the 
modie/a  basic  bjr  n  btad  passing  vmr  ber 
forehead. 

CHIOS,  an  island  in  the  ^£ge«n  Sea,  or 
Ardiipelago,  lying  offdieeoaatof  Asia  Minor, 
between  Samos  and  Leabos,  now  termed  Scio, 
and  by  doe  Turks,  SakL  It  is  hillj,  but  very 
Ihiitftil,  producing  win*  and  gnm  naatia. 
It  is  also  famous  for  its  marble.  It  had  a 
city  of  the  same  name;  one  of  the  serea 
which  claimed  to  h«n  been  Aa  bbds'fdaoe 
of  Homer.  These  were  SmjTna,  Rhodes, 
Colophon,  Salsmis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens. 
Some  make  nine  eompetiton :  An  Bahrar 

Thnagb  wUoh  the  ttftag  HoDMr  begged  Uskeead/ 
Pindar  derives  the  Homeridse  fh>m  Scios ; 
and  \t9  inhabitants  stiU  show,  not  far  from 
tiie  6«a,  Homer's  school,  a  rock  that  has 
on  its  summit  a  circular  bench,  with  a  qua* 
dr«n7til!ir  «tone  in  the  middle,  which  bears 
on  either  side  the  almost  effaced  image  of 
•  aphinx.  Among  the  celebrated  men  of 
rhio*  arf  Ion,  the  tragic  poet;  Theopompos, 
the  iiiatuiiun  ;  Theocritos,  the  sophist;  and 
possibly  Flomer  (Acts  XX. 

C  HITTlil  (  H  > ,  a  western  coast  or  island, 
which  some  have  identified  with  Greece, 
Others  with  Italy,  and  the  greater  number 
with  Cypnis.  In  the  table  of  nations  (Oen. 
X.  4.  1  Chron.  i.  7),  Kittim  i»  mentioned 
among  Aa  aoos  of  Javan,  in  which  word 
the  more  modem  Ionia  is  found,  and  is 
associated  with  other  western  names,  such 
as  Tanihisli  and  Dodanim.  Ntunb.  xzir. 
24  presents  these  wordu :  — '  Ships  from  the 
coast  of  Chittim  shaii  afflict  Asshur.'  Isaiah 
(xxiii.  1)  connects  Chittim  with  Tarshish 
(ihf  *.onth  w»»!itern  pnrts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean;,    lu  the  tweiiUi  verse,  he  uses 


of  Tyre  words  which  agree  with  the  siippu- 
sition  of  Chittim's  being  Cypras;  — '  Daugh- 
tsr  of  Kidon,  arise,  pa.ss  over  to  Obitrfm.* 
In  Jer.  ii.  10  are  these  words,  addressed  to 
Israel,  —  'Pass  over  (to)  the  isles  of  Chit- 
ehn,  and  tea;*  wbenee  we  might  infer  ihtt 
Cliittiin  was  an  island  lying  not  far  fr  jin  tliu 
seaboard  of  Palestine.  Esekiel  says  that  Tyre 
obtained  attlelea  of  ivory  tnm  die  fadee  of 
Chittim  (xxvii  0),  Mhich  also  acf  i  rls  vit!i 
the  idea  of  Chittim's  being  Cyprus.  In 
Dan.  xi.  80,  itia  said,  — •*  The  shipa  of  Cbil> 
tini  shall  rome  against  him.'  "  Pro- 

bably Antiochna  Epiphanea,  of  bjria,  who 
had  seixed  on  Egypt,  and  against  wbon 
Popiliiis  Laynas,  with  forty  MacedoniJin 
ships,  conqnend  at  the  iale  of  Deloa,  made 
an  exfieditiott.  Henee  some  bave  baeai  lad 
to  idtntify  Chittim  with  Mactdonia.  But 
the  data  are  tery  uncertain.  We  might  aa 
weD  eonehide  Ibr  Itnly.    In  dia  Haeeabaen 

(i.  1 ).  Alexander  the  Maredonian  is  expressly 
said  to  have  come  *  out  of  the  land  of  Chet- 
tin  f '  and  in  vilL  9,  Peiaens  ia  dewominated 
'  king  of  the  Citims  '  These  passages  would 
seem  to  refer  Chittim  to  the  seacoast  of 
Ifaaadon  orOwoee.  Joaspbns  ( Antiq.  i. 6. 1 ), 
however,  makes  Chittim  the  same  aa  Cyprus : 
'Cethimas  poasassed  the  island  Cethima: 
it  ia  noir  ealled  Oypms ;  and  turn  Ifaat  it 
is  that  all  islan  ls,  and  the  grt'atest  part  of 
the  seacoast,  are  named  Cethim  by  the  He- 
brawa;  and  oaa  <dly  there  ia  in  Cyprus,  that 
has  been  able  to  preser\-e  its  denomination: 
it  is  called  Citius  by  those  who  use  the  Ian- 
gosge  of  die  Oraaka,  and  has  not,  by  the  use 
of  that  dialect,  escaped  tlie  use  of  Cetllim.* 
This  pasasga  contains  what  we  are  disposed 
to  Alnk  me  tme  explanation,  and  what  wOl 
equally  agree  with  the  intimations  in  all  the 
passsges  bearing  on  the  point ;  — namely, 
lhat  m  Bama  Cbittim,  properly  danotii^ 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  extended  by  the 
Babraws,  who  had  no  sciratifie  acquaintance 
with  die  weatam  world,  to  the  islands  and 
seacoast  of  the  northern  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean* The  word  Chittim  eame  to  be 
widi  them  die  representative  of  a  wide  inde- 
finite western  country  lying  on  the  sea.  In 
a  not  dissimilar  manner,  the  negroes  of  St. 
Domingo  conceive  of  Hamburg  as  a  great 
and  powerful  European  land,  in  which  lie, 
among  others,  the  cities  Saxony,  Prnssia, 
&c.  whose  inhabitants  speak  the  Hamburg 
tongue 

Cypms  was  also  denominated  Gopher, 
from  abounding  in  cypress-trees.  We  hava 
no  means  of  determining  the  periods  when 
the  one  denomination  or  the  other  prevailed 
Probably  Chittim  was  the  older  name.  Ci 
tiom  was  one  of  the  towns  of  Cypress,  a  Phes* 
nirian  colony.  ,  In  this  word  we  may  have 
the  remnant  of  the  general  name  Chittim, 
originally  denoting  the  whole  island,  whieh, 
at  a  later  period,  eama  to  be  deaignatad  4o« 
pher  or  Cypras. 
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CHI  UN  (A.),  a  word  which  appears  to 
detigiute  the  god  SaUum.  It  ucciirii  in 
AoMM  V.  S6»  — '  Ye  htm  boiu  the  tent  of 
yoar  king  and  Chtnn,  Tonr  image,  the  star 
of  your  god  which  ye  mode  to  yourselves.' 
HItelgooBslders  Chiun  as  not  a  proper  name, 
bat  an  nppcllntivp,  trsTT«1atiTip  tlie  word  '  mr- 
riage,'  '  the  curri&^u  uf  your  imagetu'  liut 
the  Septuagint  regarded  it  ai  a  proper  name, 
reTiflcring  it  by  Reniphan  (^^e  Acts  vii.  43, 
a  pa8»ttgu  which  showij  tiiat  the  triuuHlaUoti 
of  tfie  Serentj  was  in  common  use  in  the 
dftys  of  the  npoatles),  which  Is  BaJd  to  be 
the  Egypitau  uune  of  Saluni.  Chiun  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  the  Arabic  or  Persian  Kabmt, 
denotinf:  the  planet  Saiiun,  which  tlie  an- 
cient Arabians  worshipped  aa an  evil  divinity; 
ft  vdie  of  whieh  worship  still  renuina  in  oar 
flatanlay,  thftt  is,  Saturu's  day. 

The  proplict,  iu  the  passage,  charges  on 
the  people  of  Israel  the  idolatrous  worship 
of  the  slnrf,  which,  iimli^r  the  ntimc  of  Pa- 
baisni,  was  spreml  m  widely  in  thu  opeu 
plains  of  Mesopotaniia,  where  tlic  planeta 
are  of  a  mRgriitinic  and  brillianry  of  which 
we,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  can  funn  no 
ooBMptbm.  Tlw  image  of  Saturn  or  Chiun 
was  borne  in  a  tent  or  carri«j^p  (sw  rut, 
jf.  05),  having  for  its  emblem  a  star.  Huvh.  & 
portable  temple  or  sanctuary  was  oonvenient 
for  fi  Tinnni  l  penpl?,  jind  was  carrird  into 
baUiti  as  a  means  of  protection  and  eucouT' 
■gement.  Similar  was  the  Carrocio,  of  whiflii 
Sismondi  spcdks  ('  Itol.  Ilppnb.*  22),  as  a 
heavj  car  (imwn  by  oxen,  and  ruvcrcd  with 
flag*  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  el|gr« 
around  which  the  Italian  militia  fought  on 
foot :  —  'A  high  pole  rose  in  the  middle  of 
this  car,  bearing  the  colours  and  a  Oirist, 
wLi  h  seemed  to  bless  the  amiy  ^vitli  IhiiIi 
arms  extended.  A  priest  said  duily  in&»s  at 
aa  altar  plaaed  in  thalhtttcfflie  ear.  The 
frtnTipetcrs  of  the  commnnity,  seated  on  the 
bacit  part,  sounded  the  charge  and  the  re- 
tnaL  It  was  Heribert,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
contemporary  of  Conrad  ilie  Salic,  who  in- 
Tented  this  car  in  iniitaliua  of  tlie  ark  of 
allianeey  and  caused  it  to  be  adopted  at 
Milan.  All  the  free  cities  of  Ttnly  fnll  nrt  d 
the  example :  this  socced  ear,  intrusted  lo  the 
gaarJianship  of  tha  militia,  gaia  them  waight 

and  eoofidence.' 

CHOLEB  (G.  bik),  anger  wiiieh  was  sup- 
posed to  raaalt  llNmi  the  ziainf  of  tha  liik, 

T}hi3  Sprurer  — 

i  Xrcngl^ttnroa^  basty  ng«^when  oMerln  him 

The  oripi'if^  which  '  cholcr'  is  a  transla- 
tion, iu  Dan.  viit.  7  ^  xt.  11,  properly  signi- 
flaa  hilimum,  and  la  ao  tandaied  in  laa. 
izxvUL  17. 

CHOfiAZIN  (H.),  a  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bethsaida,  and,  aooording  to  Jarome,  two 
RoinriTi  mil.  i  from  Capernaum,  on  the  wes- 
teru  bhur«  of  the  luikc  of  Ualilce,  and  pro- 
baUjy  In  the  plain  of  Oenaaaie^ :  comp. 


Matt  xiv.  34.  Mark  vi.  45,  53 ;  and  Jobs 
vi.  17, 31.  In  this  viciniQr  our  Saviour  spent 
a  large  portion  of  the  time  davDlad  to  lus 
public  ministry,  but  wiilinnt  row^ponr^irg 
aucoras.  Hence  ilu:  suaiu  of  coudiimnalur)' 
pil^  wkUk  he  pours  forth  on  Choraziu,  Ca- 
TH>rnatnn,aBdB*tliiaida(Halksi.ai.  Loka 
X.  18). 

CHRIST  (O.  MoimUd),  the  Oredtaqalfft- 

lent  for  Messiah.    See  Jesus  CnniOiT. 

CHRISTIAN,  —  a  uaiue  derived  from 
Chnsdif,  I  lirist,  now  Universally  applied  to 
tin  fdlluwt uf  our  Lord.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
A  pus  lies  t^^xi.  20),  wo  fuld  an  intimatiua 
thrown  incidentally  into  the  narrative,  from 
w>tirh  we  Ifarn  that  thp  diHciples  werecallri 
'  Ciiriatauia '  lirst  in  Anlioch.  The  sUiur- 
mant  has  several  implications:  —  I.  The 
name  which  Christian??  pave  tliem^plves,  and 
by  which  they  were  known  m  the  chnreh, 
was  *  disciples.'  IL  Tha  record  here  found 
wfts  made  after  the  name  '  Christian  *  had 
obuuued  some  prevalence.  IIJ.  It  seems  to 
have  been  given  in  eonsequence  of  the  teacb- 
inj^'?,  if  not  of  Paul  and  Barnabits.  rft  of  tht> 
instructors  of  the  church  generaiiy,  and,  m 
eonsequence,  is  a  taatiniany  as  to  what  e«a> 
ptittitf»(^  thp  puh^tunre  of  tliat  teachinp  — 
naiiit-iy,  tiiul  Je&UA  was  the  Christ.  IV.  As 
it  was  in  Antioch  —  the  liead-quartara  of 
Christiftnity  to  tin  HLathcn  —  ihRt  thf  iiorao 
was  given,  it  is  clear  that  the  Mea&iahship  of 
Jeaus  was  urged  on  the  Oansilea  as  well  as 
on  the  Jews.  The  cnstomary  ^jpellations, 
besides  '  diaoiples,'  were  '  believers,'  '  breth- 
ren,' *  aainta,*  all  irttieh  names  indicate  the 
character  of  the  new  religion,  find  tlie  obli- 
f^tions  and  privil^es  of  its  odherenta^ 
With  especial  proprialj might  they  be  termed 
Cliristi;![iS  ;  far  thus  were  tl'.fy  (Irsi c^Ttited, 
not  as  tiie  luliuwers  of  a  feliow-uian,  but  as 
the  witnaaaaa  of  a  great  truth ;  so  that  nii- 
tlicr  the  name  of  Jestiites  (from  Jesus),  nor 
Kozarenes  (from  Nazareth), could  so  suitably 
have  dcsigiiatcd  those  who,  in  taking  on 
them  the  profession  of  Christianity,  declared 
by  thbe  act  that  Ood  had  visited  his  children, 
and  aant  tham  light,  rademptioo,  and  mAtf, 
The  name  Christian,  however,  flid  not  arise 
in  tlie  bosom  of  the  church,  as  appears  frvm 
Cha  paaiaffesin  theNew  Teatamant  in  vliieh 
it  occurs,  and  fmm  the  cxcltuife  prevalence 
in  the  Cliristian  coxuiuunity  of  other  appella- 
tioaa.  Mor  did  It  eona  limn  the  Jawa*  who 
would  by  no  nirnns  frive  80  holy  a  name  as 
one  derived  iinmttdiately  from  Christ  (Mes- 
aiah)  to  tha  balad  aaaC  of  Nazarenes,  aapa  - 
cially  since,  by  so  rinin';-,  tliey  inighl  appear 
to  concede  the  great  <iuesUon  of  tha  day,  — 
naneif,  wlietimr  Jaana  of  Naaarath  was  tha 

expert  I  Mr^isiah.  We  must,  acmrilingly, 
look  to  paganism  for  the  origin  of  ilie  uiuue; 
and  ila  Boman  Ibrm  anggests  that  it  <wigi- 
nated  with  the  Romans  who  dwelt  at  Antiodl. 
The  magistrates  of  that  city  would  ounsider  It 
their  duty  to  keep  an  aya  on  tha  mtt,  lialng. 
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and  kroubkiomc  aect  Hence  tlie  neeessiiy 
or«  ntmtt  hf  which  it  might  be  spokea  of. 

Its  advocatfs  were  always  discoursing  of 
Jesus  oa  the  ChriiU  '  Christian,'  therefore, 
mme  to  b«  fhe  dtmomfaiation  employed  hy 
li.  alien  lilt?.  prnrreding firom  Heathens, 
the  name  Christian  at  first  could  hardly 
lUltoVetiiadhiftlMaMiiM.  Aeeotdlngly, 
it  appears  to  be  with  &  tone  nf  irony  that 
AgrippA  said  unto  Paul,  —  'Almosi  thou 
perniadest  me  to  ho  a  Christian'  (Acts  xxiri. 
28).  Ami  fmm  1  P«t  ir.  10,  it  is  olivloiis 
that  the  uaino  itaetf  was  an  offence  nrui  a 
erime,— *If  any  milR»r  at  a  CMstian,  let 
him  not  nshumed.'  Tint  the  appellalinn 
was  soon  ti  1  ;  d  by  tlie  disciples ;  for,  Otough 
originally  .  1 1  rabrtwu,  ft  waa  diaracteristfe 
and  descriptive :  it  was  also  a  denomination, 
of  which,  as  deduced  iounediately  tiom 
*  Christ,*  the  primfd^  halievara  might  wdl 
be  proud.  It  did  not,  hownvcr,  come  into 
general  use,  tUl  after  the  period  covered  by 
tha  eanonieal  writhigs  of  (he  New  TMiama&ti 
ttiid  seems  in  '■<nvj'  nu'iisurc  to  bnre  been 
forced  on  the  cliurch.  in  the  second  ccn- 
tutft  w«  find  0ie  name  generally  ourrent. 
In  the  pages  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  it  has 
lost  its  offensivcness,  and  not  sttldom  occurs 
as  representing  high  moral  ezeaUaiiaa.  Thaa 
TJieodoret  says,  — '  This  is  n  new  name  ;  for, 
after  the  advent  of  Christ,  it  was  given  to 
flioae  who  Micwd.  Hen  vae  it  as  an  cpi> 
tome  of  ttll  prftisc ;  for,  -wTicn  they  wish  to 
aiol,  they,  after  many  laudatory  words,  are 
wont  to  eoneliide  with  '*tnfly  Christian.*' 
And,  agaiii,  wlioii  they  cxliort,  they  say,  "  Act 
aa  a  Christian ; "  "  Do  what  becomes  a  Chris- 
thm.**  Thus  it  the  name  hill  of  praise  and 
blc:.siii-.'  Hence,  mnrtyrs  and  other  holy 
men,  when  interrogated  as  to  who  they  were, 
and  what  thefr  ttiOu  rimply  leplied  that  they 
were  Christians,  though  the  avowal  of  the 
name  led  to  reproach,  scorn,  torture,  and 
death. 

In  process  of  time,  the  nppcllntion  wns 
aaaociated  with  all  the  outward  adrantages 
ghat  fbBow  a  profession  of  Christianity  in 
a  nominally  Christimi  r  ,,  ii,tn-  Wlirnce  the 
word  has  come  to  be  a  token  of  honour.  Aa 
such,  its  application  to  OiemaeiTes  fa  eani«a»' 
ly  desired  by  most  persons.  This  desire  is 
not  always  founded  on  personal  excellence, 
nor  on  aneh  a  lelation  to  Jeaoa  generally, 
OS  would  justify  its  exi«r.  o,  As  nn  lion- 
ourable  appellation,  the  name  has  been  with- 
held by  some,  as  well  aa  eofeled  hy  moat 
The  different  secL^i  and  denominations  have 
denied  to  each  other  the  right  of  bearing 
'  (he  holy  name,'  often wfOi  alngiilar  li^natiee, 
and  scfircdy  ever  ■without  n  breach  of  that 
eharity  which  is  the  essence  of  the  gospel. 
In  eonsequenoe,  it  beeomea  important  to  de- 
fine the  exact  meaning  oftlie  term. 

If  we  look  to  the  deriTation,  'Christian' 
ohTioualy  denotea  a  follower  of  Cbriat 
Bcnee,  lie  It  •  ClirittSaa  who  reeeitea  Jeana 


as  his  Lord  and  Master,  in  things  periiuning 
to  God,  duty,  and  eternal  life.  Mora  flian 
this  is  not  in  substance  implied  in  the  frm), 
80  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  erect  his  view 
of  Christianity  into  a  teat  hy  whicth  to  adnait 
or  reject  the  claims  of  others.  Less  tlmn 
this  is  not  implied,  so  that  the  name  may 
beeome  vague  and  loose,  parting  wiOi  all 
distinctive  import,  and  rov- ririr^  tinder  its 
broad  shelter  even  those  who,  calling  Jesus, 
*  Loid,  Loid,'  indeed,  either  do  not  tihe  thlnga 
^vhich  he  commanded,  nr  rlmv  his  anthorify 
while  they  eommend  his  spirit.  The  first 
elaaa  err  by  adding  to  Christianity  their 
own  inventioTis ;  the  second  err  by  taking 
away  its  divme  sanctions.  Those  err  by 
lowering  Jesus  Christ  to  tteir  own  level; 
these,  hy  placing  him  in  a  class  ^^•hh  Socrates 
and  Zoroaster.  Both  direst  religion  of  its 
caeentUI  diaraetsr,  whidi  Ilea  In  the  antho- 
rity,  and  therefore  in  the  power,  -n  itli  ^vlnch 
it  reproves  the  conscience,  stirs  the  heart, 
anataina  hope^  giTes  pardmi,  teadtea  dtity, 
and  points  to  immortal  life. 

Similar  must  our  conclusion  he,  if  we  look 
rather  more  deeply  at  Ifae  inward  import  of 
th  '  v.-ords  •  Christian '  mid  '  Christ.*  A  Chris- 
tian 16  one  who  acknowledges  Jesus  as  tho 
Cbriat,  the  Measiah,  the  long-expected 
teaohnr  -^rnt  frnm  God,  v,-hn.  in  his  doctrine 
and  life,  his  sulTerings  and  death,  his  rcsur* 
reetion  and  aaeendon,  waa  to  enligfaten  and 
redeem  tlie  world,  in  the  name,  and  as  the 
representative  and  servant,  of  the  Cre^r  of 
human  kind. 

TTi^tory  confirms  this  view;  for  it  lies  on 
tlte  surfaoe ;  it  is  found  in  the  very  word  of 
whidi  we  treat,  that  the  disciples  were  called 
Christians,  and  that  tlioy  r,  ( i  i  vcd  and  re- 
tained the  name,  because  tlicy  had  been  led 
to  admowledge  Jeraa  of  NazareOi  to  he  flie 
Christ  of  God,  the  preat  truth  wliiph  occu- 
pied all  minds  in  the  firstcentury  of  onrera, 
and  to  whteh  Ae  world  was  primarily  con- 
verted.   "Rnt  if  the  primitive  1  r  li(  vt<rs  were 

Sroperly  denominated  Christiaus  because  they 
leld  diat  Jettti  was  €be  Chrht,  Oien  Ibe 
same  conviction  justifies  him  who  holds  it 
now  in  taking  the  honourable  name;  but 
withont  aaeh  a  eonTletion,  history  teems  to 
show  that  wc  have  no  claim  to  tin  tltl-  . 

On  tho  whole,  it  is  very  dear  that  certain 
fttfts  and  eonditione  an  eomieeted  with  the 
A'hiy  tinn  of  tin"  iinitj'-,  which,  accordingly,  is 
not  left  to  arbitral^  assumption,  the  caprices 
of  aelf-will,  or  Ae  eeaseless  dianges  of 
opinion  which  may  ensue  from  successively 
rising  and  perishing  philosophies.  These 
liujta  and  eonditioni  we  have  here  endeavonr* 

ed  briefly  to  unfold.  Without  pretending 
that  we  have  been  successful,  we  feel  Jjcsti- 
iled  to  deelnre  one  thing,  — •  namely,  that 
liistorj-  has  detrrniincd  who  ought,  aiul  who 
ought  not  to  bear  tho  name.  Its  lessons 
we  onrsehea  may  not  haTO  lead  eorreedy. 
Let  others  make  a  more  aneceasfU  eflbiC. 
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igtama  the  name  who  (lisr<>gard»  the  history, 
aa  eontaiuing  the  esHeuttai  ccmditiona;  or 
who  deoiM  it  M  Iwiaf  « tnntiranby  iMotd 

of  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus  Christ. 

While,  however,  we  stale  our  own  views, 
we  judge  no  roan.  Let  every  ofie  1m  fteUy  per- 
Buaded  in  hi-^  n%yn  mind.  Yet  nil  the  facta 
of  the  case  joiu  with  common  sense  in  de- 
dvlag  it  wrang  ft>r  any  ona  to  aaanme  or 
bear  the  name,  -nhn  tlfcHnes  the  test  which 
hialory  preseuta;  and  who,  for  the  ChrisUaiii- 
tf  of  Clurlat,  aabaiitiMM  a  ayatem  of  hia  own. 

CHKONICr.ES  (G.  r/iJWJoMimp)  is  the 
name  borne  in  our  Bibles  by  two  connected 
iHWka,  wiiidi  aigniltaa  ihrn-hoek^  or  awmih. 
The  term  'annals'  mav  hr-  nfi(1(>re<l  ;/far- 
beok»i  but  the  Hebrew  dei^igimlion  of  the 
CSuoniclaa  ia  dlajr^lNMiib,  or  Utarally  mirdit 
of  the  itays  ;  tliat  is,  an  account  or  history- 
of  the  ages  or  penods.  This,  in  general, 
•omapooda  irift  tiia  aoatmta  of  the  OIuo> 
nicies;  which,  beginninr:  wi'h  tlip  (>arliest 
times,  narrate  the  leading  «veiU«  uf  the  Is- 
ffaaliia  ram,  down  to  tha  Babyloniah  eap- 
tivitv  The  Alexnn  irinii  transliilorf-'  tfniied 
the  work  FanUeijujtntna,  or  Supplements  (by 
wiiicli  it  ia  alao  daaignatad  in  di«  Latin  Tnl' 
gate),  ft!i  (i]ipt  l!utii»n  which  scfms  to  have 
bean  dt>rived  from  the  rclatian  in  which  the 
Ciuonielaa  ataod  to  other  hiatorloal  bootta,  in 
particuhir  to  ilir-  -  of  Samuel  and  Kii  irs,  hx 
supplying  matter  which  they  do  not  comaiu, 
and  ao  oonipleting  the  line  <tf  biaiorieal 
ev-Mit^.  Ill  x]\>'  A^,l^i'- translation,  tin-' ell rri- 
nicles  bear  the  uajne  the  Book  Adam^  be- 
oanae  they  begin  with  die  word  Adam.  Hia 

name;  Chronicles  hun  Jerome  for  its  author, 
who  says  uf  the  Hebrew  designation, '  words 
of  die  days/  *wbieh  wamayuHire  expressively 
term  "a  Chronicle  of  the  whole  Sacred  liib- 
tory." '  And  originally  the  work  was  a,  Cbro- 
nida,  fbrming  only  ona  oontinnona  narratiTft, 
as,  indeed,  is  still  the  case  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
The  Greek  tranalatora  first  divided  this 
Cluonieie  into  two  parta.  They  were  Ibllowad 
by  the  Church  of  Home,  in  the  Vulprate,  by 
which  Bombeig,  in  his  numerous  editions, 
was  guided;  ao  ^at  nowthe  diTiaion  is  Ibond 
also  in  the  printed  text  of  Hebrew  Bibles. 
The  Chronicles  balong  to  the  class  termed 
Hagiographa^orSaerM  Writings,  which  Arnn 
the  last  division  of  Uie  Old  Te»tameot  Scrip- 
turea;  inaamoch  aa  they  had  for  their  autJior 
DO  prophet  in  the  aotoal  exereiae  of  dia 
duties  of  his  office.  With  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah,  tliey  are  the  Uat  book  of  the  canonical 
Scripturea  of  die  llrat  eorananL 

The  contents  of  tlie  hof)ks  are  very  various. 
Of  tha  fitat  book,  the  first  part  (i. — ix.)  con> 
taina  genealogieid  regiatera  of  aneiant  and 
distinfjuiahe  !  rri  r"?  or  fuuiilies,  as  tlie  de- 
acendants  of  Adam  down  to  Abraham  (i.  1 
— the  deaeandania  of  Abraham  and  Esan 
( \.  0-1'),  of  Jacol)  and  his  son  Jmhih  (ii.), 
of  liing  David  (iii.),  of  Jndah  again  (iv.  1 


^-M),  or  Vtamm  (ir.  t4— 4S>,  Bate, 

Oad,  and  Manasseh,  ^vith  snmn  historic&l 
notices  of  the  place  of  their  aiH>de  (t.)  \  two 
NfiatMa  of  the  family  o€  Lofi  (ai.  1 — 80), 
genealopes  of  Ilenian  and  A-^arih  fvf  5S1 
— genealogy  of  Merari  (vi.  44 — 4b),  of 
Aniun,  widi  inlMnNliofi  lafjaidte^  dto  dwdl* 
ing-places  of  the  Levites  (vi.  4tt— 81 )  ;  list 
of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (vii.  1 — 6),  uf  Ben- 
JaniB  and  NapbtaU  (tU.  •--^la),  of  Ifmiaa- 
8«h  (vii.  14 — of  Fphraim, '?rith  hi^^ton^i! 
notices  (vii.  20— 429),  of  the  sons  of  Aaher 
(vii.  80-40),  n  aaaoBd  Uat  of  Ifao  pwtnilf 
of  Benjamin,  with  Saul's  penealoTti-a!  xnWv 
(viii.),  a  list  of  the  families  dwelitug  at 
Jaroaalom,  and  of  dw  trfliea  to  vhieh  tfaay 
belonfjed  (ix.). 

After  these  genealogiea  comes  a  connected 
hiatoty .  It  bagina  widi  dio  Imt  tmaooeaaa- 
ful  war  (if  Snnl  npflin<st  the  Philistines,  in 
which  hid  sous  perished,  and  he  bimarif  fell 
on  hia  aword.  Wldi  tha  romaik  diat  tUa 
calamity  wr-?  f>ic  jmnisliroent  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  Jehovah,  and  hia  taking  counsel 
with  «a  fluniUar  apirit,*  tike  writer  paaeaa 
on  tn  t!ip  history  of  David,  which  occupies 
the  remainder  of  the  fiirat  book  (x. — xxix.). 
Tlia  first  nine  ehaptera  of  tha  aaaond  boot 

('MiiUn'ri  thf-  Itis'lnrr  Solomon;  and  the  rest 
of  tliiti  but>k  describes  the  history  of  the 
Itingdon  of  Jodal^  to  dia  omiaaion  of  diat 
of  the  kini(doin  of  Ismrl,  frnm  Rehob<''ani  to  * 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire  by  the  Chal- 
d«ana;  mantioning  in  tha  two  aonehidiaf 
v<T-rs  tlit^  drrrrr  of  Cyrus,  wli^-  h  jiermitlid 
the  tribes  to  return  to  their  native  l«nd« 

Tha  ago  and  dw  anihor  of  tlta  1km4  ean 
be  ajHcertained  only  Hpprn>;iiniitely.  That 
the  work  was  not  written  before  the  exile, 
appeara  fltmi  ita  narrating  the  transportstian 
of  the  Israelites  to  Dul  y]  ju,  im  1  tliepemiis- 
aion  of  Cyrus  for  tlieir  return  (2  Chron. 
xxxtL  98,  SHI).  This  permiaaioB  Winar 
dales  at  ."lOn,  A.C.  We  have  thus  ohtaineJ 
one  fixed  point  before  which  the  work  was 
not  compoaad.  How  long  after  dria  f  Hera 
we  have  1  ■  s  certainly.  Tlrv  finst  rliiT-  nfti  r 
the  return  were  unfavourable  to  literary  pur- 
anita.  Tlia  exilaa  had  to  aeenra  dieirn»> 
tional  existence  in  the  inidst  af  difficulty. 
Yet,  as  it  was  Iheir  national  existence  they 
had  to  aaanra,  aoma  laferanca  to  hfatory  waa 
indispensable;  for  a  period  of  seventy  years, 
two  generations,  must  have  done  aomething 
to  affaea  linea  of  tha  gennina  Hebrew  fba* 
tnres ;  and  only  by  historical  aids  could 
those  who  proposed  to  re-coustitnte  the 
Moaaie  polity,  hope  for  any  sneeeaa.  A 
model  was  imperatively  required,  and  that 
model  could  be  found  only  in  tlM  national 
Saered  Booka.  Hanee  a  raeonrae  to  them 
was  necessarj-.  Cut  if  a  recourse  to  tlicm  was 
to  be  had  at  all,  then,  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
dtat  reeonraa  ninat  have  been  made  at  aa 
early  period  after  the  return.  Tn  short,  so 
aooo  aa  the  exiles  had  had  breathing  tijne» 
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and  b«gui  to  think  of  oonstituting  the  state 
•IMV,  Ibiqr  must  hare  referred  to  their  oa* 
tiotul  rtoords.  Hence  we  cannot  fix  the 
date  of  these  books  long  after  the  return 
firom  the  captivity  at  Babylon.  This*  indeed, 
is  a  ragne  conclusion,  and  we  hsre  already 
intimated  that  some  latitude  must  be  allowed. 
Probably  tbe  reference  was  made  in  order  to 
eomroence  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  (034, 
A.C.).  It  may  also  have  been  the  fact,  that 
(he  exiles  made  their  first  attempts  in  a 
haaty,  confused,  and  injudieioos  manner ;  be- 
ing led  only  by  experience,  taught  by  failure, 
10  consult  the  divine  oracles,  and  proceed 
orderly  and  earefbUy  to  eall  hwok  the  insti- 
tutioiis  of  their  fathers.  But  whenever  the 
Sacred  Books  were  consulted,  then  was  it, 
we  think,  that  the  Chronicles  came  into  exis- 
tence. This  conclusion  refers  us  to  the  days 
of  Ezra.  And  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi- 
tion, firom  tha  wudiMt  dflMa  down  to  the 
aeventeenth  century,  when  an  earlier  date 
WW  asaeried,  haa  ntvmd  the  Chronicles  for 
tiwir  aga  to  Ifae  dayt  of  Ezra,  and  for  their 
origin  to  the  pen  of  that  great  religious 
tanovator.  The  first  who  assigned  thaim  to 
•  later  period  was  Spinosa;  and  hit  opinioa 
that  tliey  originated  in  tbe  time  of  tlie  Mao- 
cabeaa  (168,  A.C.),  has  found  a  atrenuoua 
■Mtftoir  in  Oramberf^,  to  whom  Da  Wetta 
approaches.  But  iudicHtious  of  a  later  date 
axe  said  to  exist  in  tiie  books  themselvea ; 
for,  in  1  Chma.  iil.  1\) — 'ii,  a  genealogical 
table  of  Zenibbabel  (contemporary  with 
Em)  seems  to  go  down  to  the  age  of  Dartua 
Odraa  (dr.  350,  A.C.  )•  The  genninauaM  of 
the  register,  hovrever,  has  been  denied.  Nor 
ia  ita  import  clear ;  but  it  is  only  so  far  as 
its  import  is  elear,  that  it  can  have  any 
weight  That  it  speaks  of  the  grandfions  of 
Zambbahel,  there  is  no  doubt;  but  with  the 
words  (Ter.SI),  *  the  sons  of  fiephaiah,'  a  new 
subject  is  uuronnecU'dly  introduced,  and  no- 
thing said  of  ancestry  or  posterity.  Be- 
fore the  passage  can  make  for  ihe  books 
having  been  composed  so  late  as  above 
suted,  it  most  be  proved  that  Sheelianiah 
(21 )  was  a  descendant  of  Zerobbabal.  We 
are  therefore  disposed  to  adhere  to  the  an- 
cient opinion  which  ascribes  the  composition 
of  Chronicles  to  the  times  of  Exra,  t}iough 
the  evidence  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the 
books  wants  oonroboratioD.  If,  howerer,  they 
weia  Bol  compiled  by  Esra,  they  probably 
received  hts  sanction,  and  may  have  been 
written  by  »(>rae  one  high  iu  sutirtn,  at  Itis 
suggestion,  and  for  his  pa^'otic  pnrpobcs. 

What  were  tlioso  purposes?  In  other 
gjwda,  Whatwaa  tha  aim  oS  tiie  writer?  what 
the  oljaet  of  hla  hook?  A  right  nnd«r> 
standing  on  this  point  is  in  the  present  case 
of  apeeial  iokpoitancc,  aB  it  of  itself  furnislies 
•n  answer  to  the  objections  made  against  the 
Chronicles,  and  which  are  foimd  concen- 
trated in  the  Introduction  of  De  Welte 
(Parko^a Tranalatiou,  ii  p.  20a, uq.).  Now, 


when  the  expatriated  Israelites  fonnd  them- 
selves onoa  more  in  the  land  of  their  pao> 
pie,  and  had  determined  to  restore  the  eiTil 
and  religious  constitution,  they  would  of  ne- 
cessity require  some  guide.  Where  was  the 
model  to  be  foond  ?  In  the  Sacred  Booka. 
But  they  were  numerous,  —  more  ntmieroua 
than  they  are  at  presMiL  Henoa  an  epi- 
tome of  them  would  be  daairabla.  This 
might  be  even  necessary,  if  the  character  in 
which  the  ancient  writings  existed  had  fal- 
len into  distue ;  fur,  in  such  a  ease,  they 
would  be  sealed  books,  at  least  to  the  prac- 
tical men  who  would  have  the  executive  part 
to  perfbra  in  the  great  '  reatitution  of  all 
things : '  but  not  only  had  the  old  charactera 
fallen  into  disuse,  but  the  spoken  tongue 
had  also  undergone  a  change ;  so  that  the 
sacred  text  was  gradually  passing  into  a  sort 
of  aaered  laagiuiKe.  Nothing,  therafora, 
waa  nova  nasniai  than  diat  a  eommiaaion 
should  be  appointed  to  examine  the  Holy 
Seriptunsy  and  make  from  ihem  such  a  re- 
port aa  wonld  enable  the  beada  of  the  nation 
to  carry  with  tliem  at  least  tlie  most  influen- 
tial of  the  people,  in  their  reatorations.  A 
renovation  of  the  eiTil  and  religions  const! - 
tntion,  after  the  model  supplied  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  waa  in  itself  nattiral,  and  had  his- 
torieal  praeedents  to  recommend  it  (2  Chron. 
xvii.  7,  seq.;  xxxiv.  l'i,$eq.).  Now,  in  what 
apirit  wotdd  the  task  of  compilation  be  un- 
dertaken? In  the  first  place,  the  writer 
would  not  lose  sight  of  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion held  by  his  nation  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  A  wise  pa^otism  would  dietat* 
the  propriety  of  tracing  back  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrews,  through  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  world  (for,  if  Kgypt  had  her  glory 
in  monuments  of  stone,  Canaan  produced 
great  eharaotara),  to  Solomon,  David,  Moses, 
Abraham,  Adam.  This  task  la  aeeomplished. 
not  in  the  vagueness  of  declamation,  nor  tli.- 
fading  lights  of  traditional  history,  but  by 
the  trustworthy  docnmenta  of  genealogieal 
registers,  which,  at  h-ast  in  primitive  times, 
men  do  not  invent.  By  the  t xecntion  of  thia 
pert  of  hie  oflice,  Ae  writer  ahowed  to  fh« 
yet  timid  and  wavering  exiles,  thnt  Ihci/  had 
a  history,  —  a  noble  hiatory,  and  so  raised 
their  courage,  and  filled  their  sotila  witlw 
great  thoughts.  But  that  history  had  one 
most  marked  peeuliari^.  It  waa  avowedly 
a  page  of  reeoraed  Providenee,  illtistrative  of 
the  great  truth,  — '  Them  that  honour  me,  I 
will  honour'  (1  Sam.  iL  dO).  And  never 
more  than  then,  waa  it  important  Aat  tbo 
nation  should  feel  llie  truth  of  this;  and 
never,  oertainlj,  waa  the  nation  more  alive  to 
that  great  train.  Their  aeveTUy  yt^ars'  capti- 
vity  bad  softened  their  obdurate  hearts,  and 
fur  ever  cured  them  of  idolatry.  This,  then, 
was  tbe  time  to  show,  by  mnlttplied  inataneee, 
Uiat  their  national  weal  depended  exclusively 
and  entirely  on  the  Divine  favour,  which 
again  depended  on  Hieirobedieiiee.  AceanU 
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tngly,  a  religiona  aim  is  obMrvable  Uirongli* 
oat  the  Chronicles.  Tt  meets  you  in  the 
first  nanalive,  —  it  cuiuLunos  with  you  to 
Uie  iMt.  Bitl  the  religion  of  Moses  was 
of  a  Bpeciflp  nature,  havinfj  certain  rites 
and  observances,  and  rt'quiring  the  support 
of  a  nomerons  hierarchy.  So  that  the  work 
could  not  do  otherwise  i\um  henr  a  Levitical 
character.  Such  an  impress  it  hua.  With- 
oat  snoh  an  impress,  its  credibility  would  bo 
questionable.  Yet  the  hypercriticism  of  re- 
cent times  has  tried  to  turn  tius  lUt  recom- 
mendation  to  our  aeceptanoe,  into  MtiMC 
objection  against  the  work. 

Experience  eonvinces  uh,  Umt  a  c&reful 
and  nnbiassed  paUMl  of  the  Chronicles  will 
justify  the  statement  of  ths  nlm  of  their 
autJior  or  authors  now  set  foriii,  and  leave  a 
conviction  of  the  good  faith  vhiah  piesided 
at  their  compilation,  and  the  general  eredi- 
bili^  of  their  contents,  though  some  allow- 
•aoa  may  in  strict  joatiMbftve  to  b«  made  for 
th* mistakes  of  a  late  age,  and  the  colourings 
of  t  fecial  and  much-cherished  object.  Any 
attempt  to  prove  by  aetoal  jnttennna  Aftl  lh« 
view  hnvc  given  is  correct,  would  require 
Uiiii  hi&torisal  epitome  to  be  epitomised. 
Lmving  flw  proof,  Asnlbn,  to  the  books 

themselves,  wo  allepr  one  or  two  illnstrn 
tions.  The  registers,  compared  wiUi  those 
in  dio  oldor  books*  besr  otiisBt  wtika  of 
being  abstracts  and  compilations.  Histori* 
oal  notices  appended  to  them  (1  Obroa.  vL 
40,  54),  baving  mors  or  lots  ft  tthnam  to 
later  pvont'?,  rxliibit  t!ie  diligence  anrl  prni"- 
tieid  aims  of  the  composer.  This  is  espe* 
irildly  obsetvsbls  in  us  foeital  made  of  ibe 
cities  of  refuge  (54,  to  the  end),  which  it 
was  importanl  for  the  new  colonists  to  know 
won,  if  di«  old  oonstitntion  was  to  be  m> 

fttirtd  fifir  r  til*  land  had  loin  waste  for  two 
generations;  and  when  rights  of  property 
bsd  been  obtlterefted,  tfsnsfinted,  or  vsm^ted. 
There  was  sometliing  approaching  to  cuBtea 
(though  not  the  reality  itself,  and  there- 
ftmi  not  Its  evils)  in  the  Hebrew  polity. 
When,  therefore,  tliat  polity  was  on  the  point 
<^  being  brought  back,  claimants  for  offices  of 
kinds  would  appear.  Henee  the  oeeee- 
sity  for  knowing  what  families  had  of  old 
discharged  the  several  functions.  This 
knowledge  is  supplied  in  a  very  marked 
manner:  see  1  Chron.  iv.  21, 23 ;  vi.  31,  ieg. ; 
ix.  17,  $eq.  The  patriotic  aim  is  obvious  in 
the  large  share  of  the  work  allotted  to  the 
flourishing  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and 
Hezekiah.  The  religious  aim  is  evident 
throughout.  Besides  these  instuices  (1 
Chron.  xiii. ;  xiv.  2,  10,  14 ;  xv.  2 ;  xiz.18; 
zxii.  18;  xxviii.  7.  2  Chron.  xii.  1,  seq. ; 
xiiL  9;  xvi.  0,  12 ;  xx,  37  ),  we  refer  to  the 
historical  sketch  of  Uzziah  (2  Chron.  xxvi. ), 
who,  though  a  minor  when  lio  ascended  the 
thruue,  ei^oyed  the  most  bnljiant  prosperity 
•o  long  as  he  wns  d  ,  dient  to  Jehovsb;  but 
srben,  in  the  pcide  of  bis  heart,  fas  nsmped 


file  priests'  offioe,he  was  smitten  with  teprosy. 
which,  to  the  day  of  his  deaiii,  out  bim  oS 
bom  his  royal  honours,  the  pl^asoies  of 

socieQr.  and  the  ooasforts  of  re!li^ion.  StiU 
more  striking  is  the  splendour  which  follows 
tlic  rcUgioos  zeal  of  liezekiidi;  yet,  when 
his  heart  was  Ufled  up,  there  was  wrath  v|»> 
on  him,  and  npon  Jnduh  and  Jerusalem 
{2  Chron.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxi.  xxxiL  ;  corop. 
26).  The  general  and  the  designed  |bs> 
dency  of  the  work  is  found  in  a  brief  sum- 
mary f^iven  near  the  end  :  — '  Moreover,  all " 
Hm  chief  of  the  priests,  and  the  people,  trans* 
<rr<«"?'TP(^  vrry  murb,  nff^^r  nl!  tli^^  nhominations 
uf  Uie  Hcatiieti ;  and  {>ollui«Hl  the  house  of 
the  Lord,  which  he  had  hallowed  in  Jemssr 
lorn.  And  the  Lord  God  of  their  fatbecs 
seut  to  them,  by  his  messengers,  rising  np 
betimes,  and  sending;  beesnsebe  had  com* 
passion  on  his  people,  and  on  his  dwellinjj- 
place.  But  they  mocked  the  messengvra  of 
Ood,  and  despised  his  wotAa,  and  misused 
liis  prophets,  until  the  wrath  of  tlie  Lord 
arose  against  his  people,  till  there  was  no 
remedy.  Therefore  he  brought  upon  Aoni 
the  king  of  the  Cbalrlcf?  '  ('?  Chmr  ttxvi. 
14: — 21).  Of  this  remarkable  passage  v« 
bcve  quoted  so  auub,  beeoMS  it  ebowo  ibat 
the  worii  wn<i  coTTtpn«?pd  in  a  truthful  spirit. 
If  intpfoper  priestly  influenee  had  dictated 
tiho  eomposftioBi  ipe  jMWiM  baso  fcwid  ■# 

such  strni  reproof  of  their  chief  rncri  rk  wt» 
have  here.  Other  instances  might  be  given. 
Tbe  passage  rdatiag  to  <he  leprosy  of  Aas» 
shows  til  at  there  vvu=»  no  collusion  between 
the  royal  power  and  the  priesthood.  The 
ome  eoQerasioo  is  jnaHBod  by  Iho  nynot 
adminbtorcd  to  the  prisili  ijir  BiaAriali 
(d  Chron.  xxix.  b,  mq.)» 

It  faas  been  nsUy  nssoMd,  llist  tko 
chief,  if  not  the  ouly,  sources  Tvbcsjc.^ 
the  oomnileis  drew  their  msterials  were 
fennd  in  tte  bistoileol  wofks  of  ov  pioosnl 

ciiiiot),  \v!iic}i  prcccilud  the  Chronicles  in 
point  of  time.  With  theee  books  tho  Chio> 
nidM  nndonbtedly  hsee  «tndi  in  eoounon.  , 
And  let  it  bo  observed,  that  where  the 
latter  cite,  they  also  authentieate  the  former, 
—  an  authentication  which  is  of  the  more 
consequence,  because  it  took  plaoe  at  the 
time  of  the  second  birth  of  the  nation,  when 
idolatry  and  its  eorraptions  had  boot  east 
off;  when  religion  and  truth  had  gained  an 
ascendency  in  the  heart ;  and  when  the  peo- 
ple were  free,  if  they  chose,  either  to  remain 
in  Persia,  or  to  discard  for  ever  the  instato- 
tions  of  Moses.  The  solemn  act  of  the  na« 
tion  in  receiving,  as  of  divine  origiu  and 
ooflunity,  the  Mosaic  institutions,  muoh  ns 
by  BO  doinp  they  bronj.'ht  Wsirn*  on  them- 
selves as  Uie  sous  uf  iliose  wliu  bad  dis- 
obeyed Ood  and  alain  the  propheu,  will 
weigh  with  any  impartial  mnn,  hi  faTour  of 
the  value  of  Uiese  insutuuun^,  tlieir  suita- 
bleness to  tibs  people,  and  the  MBstkuis  bf 
whieh  they  veio  aseoaifanied. 
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B«t  A  te  noM  ftmple  litenttnre  wma  open 

to  the  pompiler?  of  the  Chronicle^,  thnn  that 
which  is  in  oar  hauda.  The  foUowiug  works 
mn  disliiietly  UMadonod ; 

I.  Tbe  worda  (or  historv  )  of  Samuel,  the  soer ; 
tho  wordt  of  N.tthaii,  the  prophet ;  and  tho 
wordsof  Gail,  the  seen  1  Chron.  xxlx.  29). 
11.  The  words  of  Nathan, the  propbAt I  tbepro- 
phc<7  of  Ahijah  ;  aadttwIlHtaiy  «f  UdO 
1 2  Chron.  U.  S9). 
ni.  Thebookof  ttMltafio'  Jndah  and  brnd 
«S  CteM.  nv.  fit  xxfUL  tt).  _ 

IV.  Tli*b«ak«rv«ids«f  J«l>a,t]issoa«f  Bft. 

nattl  CI  Cbm.  xx.  M).   

V.  TlMbookor^  lCli«B  of  lMl(tChratt. 

zx.  34;  uxlil.  18). 

VI.  ThnMonroreomrorotArTofftaebookllf  tte 

Kfn^s  (2  Chron.  xxIt.  27). 
VII.  Tbe  book  of  Shemniah,  the  prophet ;  and  of 
Iddo,  the  aeer,  oonflSfiyiif  gMUWtaglSS  (t 
Chron.  zU  \b). 
Vltl.  The  acta  of  Uzxiah,  writtm  !;  v  Isaiah,  the 
propli'Tt,  the  aon  of  Amut>  I'J  (.  !  roii.  xxrl. 

JX.  Th«  vision  or  bistory  of  laaiab  <2  Cbroo. 

This  suffices  to  show  that  the  Israeh'tes 
««re  a  literary  and  historical  peopl*;  while, 
flrom  1  OhyoB.  nrii.  S4,  m  f  nd  feuoa  to 
state  that  like  tli-'  T.suins,  only  long  pre- 
viously, they  kept  what  were  literally  annals, 
netmling  the  ev«Bla  of  Mdi  weeesshreyear. 
To  what  remote  ape  this  pra  ti-  r  ext«Mi(lo<l 
back,  we  cannot  determine ;  bat  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  refsnneea  nado  in  Ohro- 
ntnlni  to  books  ocear  for  the  most  port  in 
regard  to  the  later  periods  of  the  history. 
Lest,  however,  this  remark  sbonld  mislead 
Ibe  reader,  we  add  that  the  work  now  under 
consideration,  if,  as  we  have  seen  reason  to 
believe,  it  was  composed  in  Exra's  time,  per- 
haps by  Ezra  himself,  dates,  though  one  of 
thf  httf-st  of  the  Biblical  histories,  full  fifty 
years  before  the  Father  of  profane  hiatory, 
HandoCm*  befm  his  immortal  isork. 

The  general  tenor  of  tlii*?  fssay  snfflees  to 
^ow,  that  the  conclusious  to  which  its  writer 
hMbaen  led  are  very  ditaimUar  to  those 
ufaich  De  Wette  lin<»  put  forth,  and  which 
ia  part  are  echoed  by  Norton,  in  his  note 
Ofi  the  Old  TtalBiMnt,  printed  in  tfa«  second 
volume  nf  his  work  on  tlie  •Genuineness  of 
the  Go^pela,'  pp.  B8,  The  substance  of 
Mormn'a  otgeodona  ia  formd  In  lha  following 
transcript :  — 

'  The  eompiler  of  tbe  Chronicles,  espe- 
•iaily,  wmm  to  haw  given  a  strong  eolonrw 
ing  to  tlie  ancient  history  of  his  nation, 
derived  from  tbe  feeliogs,  customs,  and  in- 
atitatkma  of  hla  own  age,  fbr  the  pnrposa  of 
reronimending  the  Leviti«-al  1  rv  ii  .  1,1:,  rnn- 
irymen,  by  the  supposed  example  and 
anthority  oip  Aelr  anrestort.  nis  work  ap- 
pears to  have  bt  en  foumlpd  prinoipally  on 
die  books  of  Samuel  and  tbe  Kings ;  or,  to 
say  the  least,  there  is  no  probability,  that,  ha 
the  portion  of  his  history  coincident  \Tith 
what  is  contained  in  those  books,  be  had 
any  other  antheattc  doouaenta  Aaa  vhai 
Mihan  jpcMiiaid.  Bni,  in  aooipaiijiff 


tka  ieeounts  in  those  booka  «4di  the  ae* 

counts  in  the  Chronicles,  we  see  at  once  how 
much  the  author  of  this  later  work  has  added 
ooneeming  pries  ts  and  Leviteapand  religious 
ceremonies.  As  a  single  illnstration  of  the 
general  character  of  hii>  work,  we  may  take 
the  narrative  of  the  removal  of  the  ark  bf 
David  to  Jenisalem,  in  chapters  Tiii.  xv.  xvl. 
of  1  Chron.,  as  compared  with  the  account 
In  S  Sam.  chap.  vi.  In  the  Chronicles,  the 
pric«?t<^  nnr?  T  evites  play  a  principiO  port.  In 
the  book  ol  Samuel,  they  do  not  appear  at 
aU.  The  aik  la  not  home  by  Levites,  as  it 
shonld  have  been  arcnrding  to  fht:  Levitical 
law ;  and,  contrary  to  that  law,  the  sacriflcea 
an  oibred,  not  by  fnrleata,  bat  by  David.* 

Here  the  chronicler  is  charged  with  hav- 
ing given  such  a  colouring  to  the  ancient 
history  of  hia  nation,  as  to  render  hia 
f'vi  i  iM'P  '  altogether  queptionnhle.'  Let  ua 
allow  that  some  colonring  was  given.  What* 
tftent  Woold  die  compilation  have  heett 
made,  hnd  not  the  ctnnpiler  had  some  speci- 
fic object  ?  And  what  is  the  ptirsuit  of  a 
apeeiHe  objeet  unless  giving  a  colonring t 
So  that  the  objection  goes  to  say,  that  ths 
compilation  should  never  have  been  under- 
taken.  But  this  ia  a  point  on  whidi  die 
compiler  was  a  better  jndge  than  any  modem 
critic  can  be.  The  writer  has  a  specific  ob- 
ject: we  have  endeavoured  to  set  it  forth. 
If  our  exposition  is  right,  it  is  one  of  which 
no  historian  need  be  ashamed.  But,  ^inya 
Mr.  Norton,  he  has  added  to  the  hi&tojy  that 
which  served  the  purposes  of  priests  and 
Levites.  Let  it  be  so.  It  dops  not  follow 
thnt  the  additions  were  uuwarraiitcd ;  still 
less,  that  his  general  statements  are  snspi- 
cioti^.  But  no  authority  t^nn  be  found  for 
tltem  iu  the  books  of  Sajuuel  and  the  Kings, 
his  chief,  if  not  his  sole  authorities.  Tlie 
allegation  on  which  this  objection  resls, 
is  nothing  else  Hi&u  a  gratuitous  assump- 
tion. There  is  no  evidence  whatever,  that 
the  compiler  had  uo  other  sources  at  his  com- 
mand, than  what  our  present  canon  afforda. 
On  the  contrary,  ire  now,  aa  ahown  above, 
that  be  had  other  sources.  This  fact,  so  ob- 
vious to  an  tinpreposaessed  mind,  tbe  im- 
pBgnera  of  the  Chronlelea  have  endeavoured 
to  destroy.    Tl  ■  ritl  -;  of  the  works  before 

Siven  are,  it  has  been  asserted,  only  different 
enominations  for  the  hooka  called  tn  our 
Bible  by  the  name  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 
Here,  again,  we  have  a  gratnitona  asaomp- 
tion.  This  answer  might  snflee.  But  the 
Hebrew  was  a  rich  literature.  In  Eccles. 
xii.  1^,  we  have  evidence  of  this,  — '  Of 
making  mant/  hooh  there U  tut  end,  and  much 
study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh.*  Who  will 
believe  thst  of  these  many  books,  none  save 
what  we  now  have  were  historical,  when  the 
historical  character  of  the  Hebrew  religion 
is  considered  ?  But  the  pasaages  cited  above, 
ihow  that  historical  writers  were  ntuperous. 
*  Tha  wofda  of  Sanoel,  of  Nathw,  i&d  of 
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Osd/  tmn  intfimito  noihliif  I«m  tfitn  tfivM 

bfpnruti:  liistorichl  foinpt  siti'Mi'.  I.rt  tlie 
reuiler  go  oYer  Uie  lUt  (to  wbicb  additiont 
miglit  be  nad«>,  «a<l  h«  wDl  fliul  rranon  to 
tliiuk  that  it  contnin^  more  works  tban  oiv 
canoa  presents.  Uul  the  writer  meant  to 
refer  merely  lo  oar  books*  he  wonU  htcn 
falsified  bimnelf;  for  the  allegation  is  that 
his  sUtements  do  not  ooincide  with  the 
•tatemeiita  in  thoee  books.  But  of  sneb  an 
hallucination,  wbo  will  accuse  a  wriler?  — 
to  make  refennces  to  works  which  bore  wit- 
neea  against  himself.  Bat  Uie  fbet  of  the 
refereuces  being  made,  proves  not  only 
the  existence  of  the  works  referred  to,  bat 
iSbu  they  eontained  the  verifloation  sought. 
And  here  we  must  add,  thAt  this  same  fact 
proves  also  that  the  chronicler  had  to  do 
with,  not  an  ignorant  public,  not  credulous 
men,  not  readers  of  implicit  Ikiih,  but  per- 
sons who  rctiuir»?il  eviilence,  could  weigh 
evidence,  and  whu  bail  in  their  owu  bauds 
means  for  coming  to  a  sound  conclu^iou  on 
historical  questiDTi*.-.  ludeed,  the  legitimate 
iiifercnoe  from  die  facta  of  lh«3  case  impar- 
tially considered,  is,  that  the  chronicler  had 
bcf<>rr  him  other  works  tban  our  books  of 
Samuel  and  tl)e  Kiug».  His  references,  for 
instance,  are  found  in  the  history  of  the 
rcifrn  t  f  King  Asa  (2  Chron.  xvi.  11);  Ama- 
Ktaii  (XXV.  20) ;  Jodiam  (xxvii.  7) ;  Ahaz 
{xxm.  26) ;  Hesekiah  (zndi.  83) ;  Josiah 
(ttxv.  27);  andjrhoinkim  (xxxvi.  8).  Now, 
m  all  these  cases,  the  work  referred  to  is  '  the 
bookof  the  Kings  of  Israel  ana  Jndah.'  Bwt 
this  is  not  our  book  nf  Kings,  for  thi»  sim- 
ple reason,  that  in  moni  instances  tlie  Chro- 
tiifllea  eoniain  infimntlion  whidk  ooold  moi 
br  drrtviT)  from  Ulat  tootoa,  siiMie  tfMra  it 
does  not  exist. 

Withont  porsoinf  tfie  tnbjeet  Into  detail 
(which  the  URture  of  tliia  work  does  uot  ad- 
mit), we  offer  one  remark  more.  Aware  of 
die  toree  of  the  refbraneea  made  in  Chro- 
nicles, De  Wette  charged  the  author  with 
making  them  for  display ;  as  if  anv  thing 
eoold  be  gained  by  referring  to  autnoritiea 
that  had  no  existence,  save  the  display  of 
the  writer's  folly.  This  imputation,  which  is 
Utterly  groundless,  was  sUeutly  dropped  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  De  Wette's  work. 
Most  persons  will  think  that  it  should  never 
have  been  tlirowu  out;  or,  biwiiig  been  pub- 
licly made,  should  have  received  aa  OTpwM 
and  public  retractation.  Such  a  proeednre, 
however,  throws  light  ou  tlie  spirit  which 
has  bad  to  do  with  the  unsparing  hoatilltgf 
manifested  against  the  work  WO  httVB  HOW 
passed  under  review. 

CHRT80LYTE  (O.  foU  time),  m  gni 
constituting  one  of  the  omatnents  of  (ho 
New  Jerusalem  (Ikv.  xxt.  "40.  Kxod.  xxvui. 
30).  BvetKhncider  ataigns  to  this  stone  a 
golden  hue ;  but  Winer  says  it  is  of  a  pale 
green,  quite  transparent,  and  crystaliiMd, 
with  « twoftild  relkietioii. 


ORSTSOPBAStJS  (O.),  a  truuparent 

precious  stone,  mentioned  in  Rev.  xxL  30, 
of  a  pal«  green  colour  pasaing  into  yellow 
and  bfOWB. 

CHUB,  —  the  name  of  a  land  or  tribe 
(Ezek.  xxz.  6),  which  atandt  in  connection 
wlA  AfHeaa  namea,  aad  may  therefore 
bare  been  ii  district  of  Afirica.  Somo  hw 
identified  Chnb  with  Cobion,  which,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Onek  geographer  Ptolemy,  lay  on 
the  Lake  iVIareotis,  near  the  modem  Alexan- 
dria: others  have  preferred  Cobe,  a  harboor 
on  the  sescoast  of  Etliiopia.  There  is,  how- 
ever, reason  to  think  that  the  reading  akoald 
be  Nub,  which  would  signify  Nubia. 

CHURCH  (1.)  is  derived  from  an  old 
German  worti,  which  signifies  to  ehomg. 
Hence,  a  •  church '  is  a  chosen  body  of  men, 
agreeably  to  a  fundamental  idea  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  represents  Clniatlans  as 
'  called  saints  '  ( Rom.  i.  7),  or  p<»r»ons  taken 
out  of  the  great  body  of  the  world,  —  first, 
for  diair  own  salvation ;  and  seeoodly,  tha^ 

wlipn  fOTivortod,  tb*»v  should  Irtbofir  f<»T  the 
^alsiition  Lif  luHiikiiui  (Luke  xxu.  32.  John 
xxt.  1',  s  ry.  James  T.  19).  The Oreak wwd 
{ekklesii}),  of  which  our  '  church'  is  a  trjin^- 
latiou,  has,  sccording  to  its  etymology,  a 
meaning  sinllar  to  duit  of '  ehwidi ;  *  deuot- 
R"'  it  does,  R  TtTimbf-r  of  persons  mMcd 
out  of  a  yet  greater  body,  which,  in  the  actual 
oaae,  is  the  world  at  large.  Thus,  in  die 
Dsseutial  meaning  of  the  tprm  'church.'  do 
we  find  it  set  forth  as  a  divinely  selected  in- 
atniiMBt  fbf  Aia  ftirthamiea  ot  iBbt  giwt 
purposes  of  Chri?;t's  mip^inn  nnd  drath. 
This,  of  all  purposes,  is  the  most  benevolent 
in  aim,  and  dba  moat  benign  in  ecMMnpiaBaaa; 

cnmprr'bmi^ inp  thr  hiplirst,  {mrc?t,  largest^ 
and  most  durable  good  which  time  and  etar* 
nily  oan  giw.  Honeo  tho  diuNli  la  n  as* 
presision  of  tlu'  ilivin.'  \o\v,  us  well  a'*  tlie 
great  channel  of  the  divine  grace,  and  ap> 
peara  in  the  high  eiharaotar  of  baing  m» 
appointed  instrument  for  l.rin^^inx'  b  nne  to 
the  hearts  of  men  of  each  successive  gene- 
ration the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  whidi 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  gospel. 

The  root-idea,  we  have  intimated,  is  that 
of  an  aaaembly  called  ont  from  aofno  plaea 
or  body.  Our  wonl,  '  convocation,*  nearly 
approaches  to  the  meaning  of  the  oij^nal 
Greek ;  only  tliat  '  eontoeation  *  te  maidy  s 
oalling  together,  without  bringing  into  pro- 
minence the  idea  of  choosing  or  adoctioi:^ 
that  is  involved  in  eecUtia  (  whanee  the  Bng* 
lUth  tam  aeefa^tie),  or  ohnroh.  As,  how- 
p>  ♦•r.  persons  may  be  selected  and  eonvencd 
iur  vairious  purposes,  so  is  it  desirable  to 
ascertain  llrom  the  Seriptmrea  themaelaaa 
what  tlie  purpose  is  which  it  recognises.  In 
Acts  xix.  tJit;  word  eccUsia  is  rendered 
*ttw  aasembly,'  and  is  need  of  the  tnmnltn- 
ons  meeting  whirb  took  place  in  the  theatre 
at  Ephesus,  at  tha  instigation  of  Demetrius, 
la  «  fimilar  aitini«r,  «h«  Habmrlinn  JQiM; 
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*  Mugregttioii*'  is  employed  in  it  Cbron.  xxx. 

13,  sc/.     EccUsUi  also  denotes  a  n  irtilurly 

consUtuted  civil  Msemb^t  ts  in  Acts  xix. 
«lMr»  ft«  i«iul«riiig  thonU  bo  *f]b«  l«HU 

assembly ; '  thai  is,  the  proper  tribunal.  In 
this  seuse  haa  tlie  passage  in  Matt.  xviiL 
17,  $eq.  been  imdeTBtood.  The  turn  eom- 
spouding  to  '  church  '  m  ay  denote  lui  asscm- 
bljr,  wilboat  asii  specific  leferenoe  to  the  way 
in  ivhieh  ft  tafeea  place,  «■  in  Aeto  yU.  88. 
Heb.  ii.  12  ;  or  the  specific  assembly  which 
atatedly  met  Sat  the  perfotmance  of  religioaa 
duties  (Ps.  xzvi.  12 ;  IxriiL  26 ;  oomp.  Exod. 
xii.  6.  Numb.  xvi.  3,  21).  In  its  mora 
strictly  Hebraic  use,  the  idea  of  selection  or 
oalling  out  has  a  different  reference,  since 
the  entire  nation  of  Israel  was  a  chosen 
people.  Among  the  Jews  there  was  no 
select  body,  as  among  the  Gentiles.  The 
church  and  the  nation  were  tlie  same.  Bui 
Christ  called  the  members  of  h\%  chnrch  out 
of  every  nation  under  heaven ;  and  so 
brooght  into  existence  an  instrument  by 
which  his  principles  of  tmiTcr^al  love  might 
be  made  co-extcuaive  lu  tiicxr  operation  with 
the  family  of  man. 

TLe  general  idea  of  an  fts^^mbly  without 
any  specific  reference,  seems  to  be  the  sig* 
nUMliott  intended  in  1  Cor.  xL  18,  — '  When 
ye  come  together  in  the  church.'  There  is 
in  the  Qreek  no  word  to  justify  the  use  of 
iIm  Mtlda,  *  the/  Litai«l]y»  Paul  says,  •  Ton 
cominp  toppther  in  an  assembly,'  wliich 
uieaua, '  when  you  assemble.'  The  assem- 
bly may  have  been  the  church'aasembly; 

the  woids  used  by  the  aposth\  just 
•Ited,  do  nol^  in  themselTM,  oonvey  that 
itimnfiig 

Frequently,  liowcTrr,  the  word  eccUsia, 
ohoroh,  ia  used  as  denoting  an  auembly  of 
OliTiitiant,  dirallbig  In  cmt  n«ir  one  plaoe, 
and  coming  together  to  celebrate  llieir  sacred 
rites.  It  iathoa  used  of  the  Christian  church 
at  Jernsdem.  Tho  pMsage  in  Aeto  ii.  47 
shows  that  the  term  '  church'  was  nt  a  very 
eariy  period  sj^Ued  to  such  meetings  of 
ChilttMn  belieVefa:  eomp.  Aeto  t.  II ;  viii. 
1;  Xi.  22;  xv.  4,  22.  It  has  reference  to 
the  Christian  assemhlj  at  Antiofth  (Acts  xi« 
S6;xiiil).  It  is  vim  also  of  oflierOhila* 
tian  oommunities  in  single  cities  and  pro- 
vinces (Rom.  xtL  1,  23.  1  Cor.  i.  2.  Col. 
if.  16.  Acts  xiv.  23).  Sometimes  this  church 
was  held  in  tue  private  house  of  a  member 
(CoL  iv.  15.  Bon.  icti  &  1  Cor.  zri  10. 
PhUnn.  2). 

Tho  word  '  oluudii'  oompieiiendt  die  en- 
tire Chrixtinn  community,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  individual  members,  or  of  indi- 
Hioal  ehurehes.  In  this  sense  it  is  but  once 
imqnestionably  used  In  tlie  Gospels  (^futf. 
XvL  18),  —  'Upon  Uiis  rock  I  will  buiid 
my  chuivh ; '  whidlit  howorer,  sufflceR  to 
pViow  that  tho  Saviour  rontemplaleil  the  for- 
maiiou  of  a  church  universal.    lu  Paul's 


^  .CHU 
QneonmoB ;  for  ho  lived  to  aoe  «Im  intonlson 

of  his  Master  tij  a  great  extcr.t  realised 
(1  Cor.  xiU  ^ ;  xv.  9.  Qal.  i.  13.  £ph.  i. 
28 ;  iiL  91.  Phi).  IB.  6).  In  Heb.  siL  88. 
it  baa  \n'(in  Uioi:f.'lit  to  ilcnote  Uic  <  burch  in 
heaven,  though  it  may  here,  too,  have  ze- 
fiumee  to  the  genenl  Chriotfan  eammnnily 
on  earth,  whose  high  and  huly  vacation  was 
so  to  walk«  and  lo  Id  labour,  as  to  obtain 
emlttting  life  fa  tSw  pwwnea  of  Ood,  hto 
angtla,  and  tlie  just  mtdo  Mifeot  (Dent. 
xzzlii.2.  Jobiv.  18). 

It  thus  appears  that  the  Scriptures  present 
two  cbtirches,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian. 
The  first,  generally  denominated  *  congrega- 
tion,' consisted  primarily  and  properly  of  the 
whole  nation  of  Israel ;  then  of  that  nation 
as  assembled  for  the  celebration  of  its  reli- 
gious observances;  and,  thirdly,  the  idea 
seems  to  be  aometimea  xeatilotod  to  tliose 
persons  who  were  actually  enpnfre'l  in  ilu 
solemnities  of  public  worship  iu  die  iiauonai 
■anotnary.  When,  however,  synagognea 
cafne  into  nge,  tlicn  xhr  trrm  underwent 
some  vaiialioii  of  nieujiing,  and  denoted  the 
OOllected  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  whothor 
assembled  ia  JernaaLeni«  or  in  othsr  hoiiaoo 
of  prayer. 

Ouf  Lori,  tibMP^ore,  found  the  mind  of 
his  countrymen  fttrailiiir  with  the  idea  of  a 
church i  in  adopting  winch,  he  made  such 
alteratimu  m  weie  neoessary  to  bring  it 
tn  liannnny  irith  the  spirit  find  tendency  of 
his  own  syst*;m.  With  a  characteristic  eom- 
prdMnaiwnesa*  he  Aiew  down  every  middio 
^vall  of  partition,  commanding  his  doctrines 
to  be  preached  indiacriminatoly  to  all  na* 
tleaio,  Tho  ieairah^  whteli  took  plaoo  on 

the  day  of  Prntrcost,  —  whm  thr  rr  wiTf  to- 

£ ether  *  Partliians,  Medes,£lauate8,  uweUera 
1  Meaopotomia,  and  fa  Jodoo,  Oapfpadoda, 
Pontns,  and  Asia,  Phrygis,  and  Pftrapliyliu, 
iu  Egypt,  and  in  the  parte  of  Lybia  about 
Gyrene,  and  atrangm  of  Rome,  Jewa  and 
proselytes,  Crct' and  Arabians,'  —  gives,  in 
its  miscelianeous  character,  an  appropriate 
type  of  what  the  now  ehnvch  woo  oven  in. 
mediately  to  be.  And  the  presence  in  Jeru- 
aalem,  at  this '  high  festival,'  of  persons  from 
00  many  diatant  parts,  shows  to  what  a  won* 
derful  extent  the  Jewish  prepared  tlie  way 
for  the  Christtsin  ehurch ;  for  these  '  devout 
men,'  who  are  deaoribed  as  *  ont  of  every  na- 
tion tmder  heaven,'  and  certainly  were  from 
nearly  all  the  then  civilised  countries  of  tho 
world,  were  either  Jevrs,  or  proselytes  to  Ja« 
daism;  the  first  owing  their  exiatenee  to 
tlie  dispersion  of  IsTaelites  among  other 
nations,  which  had  now  been  fur  centuries 
proceeding ;  the  second  being  for  the  most 
part  tlie  fniitof  tliis  '^rattprfd  H»'ed  (Acts  ii.  1, 
icq.).  The  dissenimuuoD  of  high  religious 
truth  was, however,  now  to  take  a  freer  cottita^ 
and  be  abundantly  glorified.  Christ  came 
into  the  place  of  Moses.  Paul  superseded 
QaaaliaL   Honofhtiiin  qvittod  Jnda%  lo 
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bioomi  the  religion  of  ti»  wwld.  The 

t<»mpl<«  at  Jerusalem  was  dctrovet^  ;  }mi 
a  temple  was  built  in  the  heart  of  man  wLiicii 
will  never  perish.  The  church  of  the  world 
took  the  plane  of  the  Jewish  church  (Matt 
zzviiL  19.  MarkxTt.  10.  Johni.O).  These 
w*  UMm  wUeh  IIm  frl«nds  of  mere  civilisa- 
tion roust  sdmir,  anrl  cannot  but  admire.  With 
ChristiauK  *  iliis  is  tlie  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is 
tnarrellons  in  oar  eyM*  (Matt  xxu  4S). 

The  chief  ideas  which  f^omhinc  tn  f  irm 
liti  conception  of  a  church,  our  Lord  ha« 
hinMelf  expresMd  ■flar  bis  own  maimer, 
with  Hrrvitv,  precision,  and  fulness,  in  tlie 
wortls  found  in  Matt,  xviii.  20,  — -  *  Where  two 
or  flIiiM  are  fadionil  togeAw  in  my  name, 
tlicre  am  1  in  t.be  midst  of  thorn.*  Here  ^ve 
learn  iliat  a  Ghxistiaii  church  is  —  1.  A 
gathering,  it  may  he  of  only  two  or  three  per> 
sons;  who,  II.  are  assembled  in  the  name, 
that  is,  for  ihe  purposes,  of  Christ;  and.  111. 
who  b«v«,  u  mt  Mmntially  eonatflnent  and 

•«anotif)  Inff  element  of  a  rhnroh,  tbe  presence 
of  Jesus,  manifested,  IV.  bj  the  granting  of 
thmr  reqooiti  (19),  in  tho  commonleation 
of  •  the  f^nit  of  the  spiiit*  (Old.  t.  88— iM. 
Eph.  V.  9.  PhU.  i.  11). 

In  speaking  of  the  church  as  being  fotmded 
Iqr  Christ,  we  have  had  i»  our  mind  0x9  gono- 
rsl  influence,  which,  when  he  had  once 
planted  his  noble  ideas  in  the  vurld,  and 
been  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  our 
Lord  exerted  through  instruments  specially 
Mppoinled  for  tLe  publication  of  the  gospel. 
In  an  infBrior  sense,  it  was  the»e  instru- 
ments, the  spostles  of  Christ,  who  fouiuied 
his  church  in  the  great  centres  of  civilisa- 
tion, Mid  so  paved  the  way  for  its  universal 
sprea  l.  Fven  the  apostles,  however,  did 
not  complete  the  work ;  nor  can  tlic  work  be 
ever  timj  completed,  io  long  as  there  re- 
mains one  soul  unreconciled  to  God.  The 
New  Testament,  however,  continues  the  line 
of  inlnenee  no  Auflier  dkin  the  tnmlBetion 
of  the  apo"tr>lir  ministry  It  is,  in  trutli, 
merely  a  fragmentary  hiiitory  of  the  first 
planting  of  tbe  gospel.  As  tneh,  it  it  «  re- 
cord  of  a  special  operation.  That  tbr  oppra- 
tion  is  in  many  of  its  features  special,  appears 
fhnn  die  natare  of  ibiB  caae,  and  flmn  dii> 
♦inct  Scriptural  teslirnonies.  '  The  signs  of 
an  apostle '  were  in  not  only  *  patience,'  butia 
*  wonders  and  mighty  deede  *  (8  Cor.  zii.  18. 
Miu-k  xvl.  iri — IH).  Paul's  enlightenment, 
specially  received  by  revelation  from  hie 
Lord,  mnst  have  terminated  with  his  own 
life.  Derivatively,  indeed,  all  Christians 
partake  of  that  enlightenment,  since  results 
oflt  are  left  in  his  writings.  But  ours  is  a 
deilrative  enlightenment,  and  otirs  is  not 
a  miraenlously  confirmed  ministry.  Whence 
it  is  obvious  that  the  dispensation  of  the 
gtwpel  is  twofold,  extraordinary  or  apostolic, 
ordinary  or  human.  In  tlie  histnn,-  of  the 
church,  these  two  ministrations  are  clearly 
wked.  This  heinf  the  eeee,  Uie  inleipra- 


Mr  of  the  New  Testament  must  takeeareaoi 

to  tmnsfpr  to  tl;e  ordinary  tV.iit  which  b^^- 
ioiigs  tu  the  extraordinary  muusuataou,  Jh« 
first  era  had,  as  a  apecifl  worii,  ao  speeidi 
qualifif  Kiiong.  If  we  attempt  to  make  that 
general  which  God  has  made  special,  wo 
shall  work  tgeinet  Ood,  and  be  involved  in 
difliculty. 

We  give  these  as  general  principles,  leav- 
tag  Ifte  ■pplieelion  of  Aem  to  &e  tender. 

Bnf,  as  a  specimen  of  their  njiji^iraTiou,  we 
remark  that  diose  passages  which  give 
the  epoeOee  the  large  poweie  of  Unding  ana 
loosiTifT,  of  forgiving  sins,  generally  'the 
power  of  the  keys,'  —  to  use  an  ecdeaiaetioal 
phrase  (Matt  xvl.  IB,  18;  xvUi.  10.  Jota 

XX.  '^y.  '1'^),  are  to  be  understood  of  tJicse 
persons  exclusively,  to  whom  ezdusive^  the 
needftd  qualifieatkms  were  imparted,  end  the 
office  was  specifically  assigned.  The  right 
to  establish  ordinauces  iu  Christ's  chttreh 
belongs  to  no  disciple  now,  any  more  than 
tlie  ability  to  work  miracles. 

The  general  aim  of  the  Christian  church 
is  the  risible  eetabHidnnent  of  tfie  kingdom 
of  God,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  means  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  Divine  will  in  the  salva- 
tion of  mankind  through  Jesus  Christ.  In 
other  words,  tlie  aim  is  the  realisation  in 
the  sotU  of  man,  of  the  great  fiunily  relation 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  assume  in 
ri^vealing  himself  in  Christ,  aa  the  universal 
FiUher  of  the  human  race.  Hence,  the  aim 
is  the  diffusion  of  that  unity  of  heart  which 
befits  brethren,  and  that  ready,  trustful,  lov- 
ing, and  devout  obedienff  whirh  befits  chil- 
dren. Accordingly,  a  holy,  ubedieut,  and 
loving,  is  essentially  a  Christian  heart  The 
same  fart  is  al'^o  set  forth  as  being  such  a 
reconciliauou  of  soul  to  the  Divine  will,  as 
may  make  tliaC  win  supreme  in  the  inleUi* 
pr-Tit  nr.ivcr^f*,  r nn«?p  God's  laws  to  be  nniver- 
sally  honoured  and  obeyed,  and  effect  a  union 
between  Ood  and  Christ  on  one  side,  and 
human  kind  on  the  other  (John  xvii.  17, 
see.  Ephee.  r.  2»~a7 ;  iL  19—82.  CoL  L 
88,88.  1  PM.  fi.  5,  0,  eey.). 

Tbf  tmtb  nnd  gpnuineness  of  the  charch 
rests  on  the  recognition  of  Jesoe  aa  the 
Chriet,  the  Son  of  the  Hring  God  (MattxfL 
16,  $eq.  Mark  xvi.  16.  John  vL69;  x^ii.  8. 
Acts  ii.  36 ;  viii.  37 ;  xvi  31.  1  Cox.  xiL  S. 
1  John  ir.  8>.  Thie,  however,  whidb  ia  am 
outward  test,  mtist,  iu  the  sight  of  God,  b« 
approved  and  manifested  by  correspond  in|f 
ihiit;  for  without  diet  charity  which  ia  greater 
than  even  faith  and  hope,  ari<I  vvbi is  the 
essence  of  the  go^d  in  its  practical  opera* 
tion,  both  dranbea  and  inoridnalB  ai»  an 
aounding  brass  or  tinkliii  ^'  c  yniV  alt^  tl  Cor. 
xiii.).  Accordingly,  in  Christ  Jesua,  extsr> 
uals,  whatever  their  natare,  avail  aothini^ 
but  *  faith  which  worketh  by  love*(Oal.  V.fb 
1  Thess.  i.  3.  James  iL  18). 

The  means  which  the  Scriptiirs  reeopiiaa^ 
and  sanctkme  for  dw  ftirtheranee<^  the  por- 
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poses  of  the  chtircb,  are  —  I.  Prcorhing 
Chriat)  or  the  procl«ni*tion  of  the  gospel,  bj 
iHlMi  lUtb  b  prodfuedf  and  fnm  wbieli, 
■Bder  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  snlratiun 
wmet  (Mfttt.  zxviiL  18.  JKom.  x.  13— Lb), 
n.  Bapdam,  u  «Im  iTmbol  of  ftiith  in  Christ, 
administered  originally  to  persons  born  of 
haathaa  panntSi  and  still  ajppropriiue  in  its 
•pplieasioiitoolli«n(Hatt.nTiU.  19.  John 
iii.  22  ;  comp.  iv.  2.  Acts  ii.  38.  Kph.  iv.  5). 
111.  Tha  Lozd'a  aapper,aa  a  perpetual  memo> 
rial  of  tha  Lord  Jaana,  hi  his  snibrhigs  and 
death  endared  for  man,  as  a  divinely  muic- 
tioned  means  and  channel  of  grace  ( 1  Cor.  xi. 
23,  ieq.).  IV.  Prajer  in  the  name  of  Chri9t, 
as  an  appointment  of  the  Lord  Jesus  for  tlie 
aanctification  of  his  disciples  (Matt.  vii.  7, 
aeq.  John  xiv.  13,  14.  Acts  ii.  42 ;  vi.  4). 

These  means,  however,  divine  as  they  are 
in  their  origin,  effectual  as  they  have  proved, 
and  important  though  they  still  remain,  must 
not  be  considered  as  the  sole  instruments  in 
the  hands  of  Him  who  worketh  as  he  will ;  nor 
need  the  ministry  of  the  church  be  restricted 
to  them :  but  it  may  receive  such  changes,  and 
undergo  such  modifications,  as  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  age  seem  to  suggest  or 
Mq[Bin  (Johniii.  8).  Still  less  ought  these  to 
bterected  into  essentials;  for,  provided  tliat 
ttia  new  birth  take  place,  which  is  the  great  re- 
quirement of  HhiB  goapel,  instrumental  dntiaa, 
though  by  no  means  to  he  lightly  esteemed, 
fall  into  a  secondary  rank  (John  iii.  3,  0. 
lJ(OlmiiL10,14,«ff.j  It.  IS, 90;  r,l,»eq,). 


The  history  of  llie  church  ot  Christ  can- 
not, in  a  dictionaiy  of  the  Bible,  be  carried 
bayood  tha  date  of  the  aranta  thatrin  ra* 
corded;  nor  within  that  period  will  our  spare 
allow  more  than  a  general  nninmary  to  ba 
given.  That  history  properly  begins  with  tha 
first  meeting  of  the  upostles  after  the  resur- 
raotion.  The  period  of  Christ's  publia 
miniatiy  waa  of  a  preparatory  natnn.  Tha 
church  begau  when  Jesus,  having  ascended 
to  the  right  hand  of  power,  beoania  a  apiri- 
tnal,  and  so  a  nniveraal  kuig,  and  eommenead 
a  kingdom  in  human  hearts,  which  shall 
have  no  limiia  qu  aartb,  and  no  and  in  tha 
eternal  world. 

In  many  respects,  it  is  a  matter  of  eon- 
sequence  to  fix  the  date  of  the  ascension. 
Without  au  agreement  as  to  the  year  when 
the  first  foundation-stone  of  the  ehnrdi  waa 
laid,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  an  exact  de- 
termination aa  to  tlie  date  of  other  subse. 
queut  events.  For  instauce,  dia  yean  when 
tlie  Letters  of  Paul  were  written  can  be  even 
approximately  ascertained,  only  aftt:r  bomo 
one  fixed  point  has  been  agreed  upon.  But 
the  date  of  tlie  death,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
birth,  of  otur  Lord,  has  been  variously  stated 
by  anthoiitiaa  whoaa  diligence  and  learahig 
must  command  respect.  This  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  sunimary,  which  gives  a 
aompantive  view,  aooofdlag  to  aneicnt  and 
modem  chronologists,  respecting  tlie  great 
epochs  in  the  life  of  Jesoa;  namely,  his 


notofftt. 

Ensebius. 

Jerome  . 
Paronlus. 
S<-ali'.'»!r  . 
h*mj  .... 
tJaber  .... 
PeAavltta . 
CilvMttS. 


6th  Jan. 

S5th  Dec. 
25th  Dec. 

about  the  end  of  Fiilb  

2:>tli  Deo.  .«».».....»«....... 


Bi 


[dder 


■••••aaaa*** • 


Wlesder. 
Seyflkrth 


S,  A.C. 

3,  A.C. 

S,  A  C. 

2,  A.C. 

4,  A.C. 

5,  A.C. 

6,  A.C.  25th  Dec.  „, 

3,  A.C.  beginning  of  Oei.   

4,  A.C.  S&Ui  Dec  

1,  A.C.  Feb  ^. 

7,  A.C.  near  the  sod  of  tha  year  ... 


4»A.O.  Feb. 
%  A.C.  SMh  Dee. 


Thia  ia  not  the  place  to  enter  on  a  diaena* 
■ias  of  ^ha  vlava  tevobvd  in  tibaaa  daiaai 

We  give  them  as  an  important  piece  of  in- 
formation, which  may  prevent  the  reader 
flpom  tmdne  relianoe  on  dates  eonneeted  with 
tfie  commencement  of  Christianity.  While, 
howarer,  the  table  presents  considerable  di- 
vanMaa,  tfiaao  variatioiM,  it  will  ba  notlead, 
are  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Not  one 
of  our  authorities  places  the  birth  of  Christ 
in  titaTaarwlMn  aaTolgarmiaeomniohly 
thought  to  begin  ;  but  they  vary  only  between 
one  year  and  seven  years  prior  to  that  epoch. 
Thia  taatileted  div«nitf  ia  a  aonflnnation 
of  the  general  rorreciuess  of  the  ordinary 
•hionology,  the  imtber  that  oitr  Uat  preaenu 


IS,  A.D....i..........«.w.Ma^9#....  33*  A.D. 

29,  A.D  .M^AftM*......  32,  .\  I). 

29,  A.D.  6th  Jail.    32,  A.D.  in  Marrfa. 

29,  A.D.  6t)i  Jan.    33,  A.D.  3d  .'Vpril. 

30,  A.D.  SChNov.    33,  A.D.   M  Aj  ril. 

30,  A.D  ««.««„««...«,....  3:i,  A.D.   3d  AprU. 

29.  A.D   31,  A.D.  23U  Mar. 

S9|  A>0  ■•■•••••••••••««••>>  aStif  Jkl  Aprll% 

27,  A.D.  8th  Nov   30,  A.D.  7th  Aj>riL 

29,  A.D.  Feb. 

S5,  A.D.  near  the  end,  or  la 

the  b^inninsof  2S,  A.D.  f9b  A.D.  litt  April. 
0,  A.D.  end  of  Fab.  or  ba* 

ginning  of  Hanb  .........  SI.  A.D.  ISth  AprU. 

S7,  A.D.  flpriaffavioMner...  90b  AJ>.  Ith  AvviL 
29,  A.D  as,  A.D.  Ittb  Hv. 

divines  and  learned  wen,  as  of  very  distant 
agaa,  oo  of  vary  diaaimttar  l^»nna  of  veligioiia 

opininns.  embracing  the  (  reilnlons  Kux  hins 
and  the  rationaliatic  Paulua.  Hence  it  will 
appear  diat,  however  deairabia  it  miqr  be  Ihr 
critical  purposes  to  settle  which  of  theae 
claims  has  the  preference,  yet  practically 
we  cannot  go  far  wrong  if  vre  follow  dia  or* 
dinary  chronnlopr  as  given  in  Biblot  nhieh 
have  dates  in  the  margin. 

Aaeording,  then,  to  thia  antfiority,  —  that 
of  Archbishop  Usher,  —  tlie  year  A.D  3'J 
may  be  aasigned  as  that  in  which  the  church 
waa  first  iotindad  in  tha  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem,  to  whicli  the  apoi-tlcs  returned, 
after  having  w)tne»M>d  the  as''cnsion  ol 
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their  risen  Muter.  This  osolar  sridenss 

of  the  risen  hihI  aiccniled  Jesns  WM  the 
grviii  qualification  for  tiie  aposUeship  in 
Iris  shwsh,  since  it  eminently  prepAiM  its 
possessors  for  beinj?  «»Rt!Hf!trtory  witnesses 
of  his  resurrection  ^^Acta  i.  22,  ApoaitK); 
nd  Iherefore  most  naturally  was  it  the  fint 
act  of  the  infant  cLurcb  to  fill  up  the  original 
uiuuber  uf  twelve,  which  hiul  been  broken  in 
upon  by  the  treachery  of  Jadss»  in  order 
i)int  thcrr'  miprlii  be  a  full,  compaet,  and 
tmajHtuuuii  Ihoiiy  of  persons  engaged  in 
preaching  the  gospel,  who  '  had  oompanied' 
with  each  olljer  aiul  witli  Jesas  daring  the 
entire  puriuU  uf  his  pubUc  ministry  (Acts 
i.  22). 

The  cruciflxiou  of  Jeans  srnttered  his 
astounded  diitciples  (MatL  xxvu  dU).  The 
Msanvetion  rerivad  their  hopes,  bat  did 
not  inimcdint.'lv  pnt  nn  rnd  tO  eTery  donbt. 
Hope  and  tear,  belief  and  mistrust,  were 
Mgoftissdly  misglsd  ia  dieir  bosoms.  Tbey 
found  no  safety  in  Jerusalem,  and  thrrp- 
Ibre  repaired  to  their  distant  Gaiileaa 
luMtts,  snd  nsumed  iheir  several  asOfaigs 
(Jt'!iii  xxi.).  Even  their  miFpiving-i,  buw 
ever,  were  divinely  mads  to  yield  an  attea- 
tstion  to  llisir  Lot4,  in  oeeMioning  a 
filment  of  Lis  pinp'n  tic  wnrils,  that  they 
should  be  scattered  every  man  to  his  own 
hone  (John  svL  89;  emnp.  xx.  10).  Oslm 

rsflectiun,  however,  cnmliitiril  wilh  rrcu!- 
IscCions  of  Jesus,  with  which  Galilee,  and 
espeeisllj  the  shores  of  its  laks,  neve  found 

to  teem,  awak-  ned  steailfast  conTiction,  and 
led  the  apoatles,  after  a  brief  period,  to  go 
vp  to  Jemaalem,  where  die  deven  an  fbond 

with  Matthias  to  moke  the  full  ntunber, 
twelve,  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost  The  com- 
nmnity  soon  reached  ilte  number  of  a  him- 
dred  and  twenty  persons,  when  took  place 
the  gresi  event,  which,  involving  the  effh- 
flion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  assembled 
church,  fulfilled  Uie  promise  made  by  Jesus, 
of  another  comforter,  advocate,  or  friend 
(John  xiv.  6,»eq.)  ;  gave  liie  true  interpre- 
tation of  the  most  tmlooked-fiv  tennittation 
of  the  labours  of  llie  livint;  Tt'-ih  ;  evidenced 
beyond  a  question  that  lie  had  entered  into 
his  glory;  and  so  in  deep,  vam,  and  liwly 
faitli,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  speaking 
various  tongues,  fitted  tiie  disciples  for  going 
finrdli  lo  the  world  as  succcssAil  heralds  of 
the  word  of  divine*  nnd  life-giving  troth.  It 
was,  however,  natural  and  proper  that  the 
motlier-ohurch  at  Jemsalem  should  be  first 
etrcngtliened  ;  nii  ^  tTint  the  rather,  because 
on  its  solidity  depended  tiic  entire  stnioture 
whidi  dw  aposOssiHroposed  to  rear ;  and  the 
work,  moiroyrr,  that  had  to  br  ^\n^^^^  in 
Jeruaalem,  demanded  and  engro»bed  all  the 
reaoatees  of  die  yet  yondiftel  community. 
Two  r.fl  rr  feelings  oondnced  to  rf-tr:rf  the 
working  uf  the  earliest  church  within  the 
walls  of  Jemsslem.  Its  members  eKpcct< 
sd  their  Lord  lo  retwii  10  his  own  proper 


psnoB,  misled  in  this,  as  disy  had  boas  te 

other  matters,  by  the  prom^  earthly  cone^p- 
tiuni<  of  their  miuda,  whidi  with  difllenlty 
entered  into  the  spirinull^  of  dw  newly 
founded  kingdom  The  retnm  was,  as  they 
held,  to  take  place  in  the  Jewiah  metropolis, 
where  seeoedingly  they  waited  ia  aawieei 
expectation.  Besides,  the  gospel  vras  in- 
tended, as  they  believed,  for  the  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel ;  or,  if  its  Meaaiiigs 
were  to  be  extended  to  others,  it  was  to  -onrh 
only  as  came  to  Christ  through  the  gates  of 
the  Mossio  templs.  Their  new  faiih  was 
iiothinpr  moiT  than  a  Christianised  Judaism. 
It  was  not  so  much  a  new  system  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  old  one,  in  which  they  had  been 
bom  and  edTipated.  Henre,  the  {tacbcrs  of 
mankind  had  themselves  to  be  taught,  eve* 
afher  their  Master  had  toot  «ver  qwittsd  their 

enrtldy  soriftT.  The  clivine  fipirft,  hoTrfver, 
operating  by  the  special  means  of  miracle, 
and  the  oidimay  rssotueee  of  P>pvideaoe 

under  the  iriiitlnnrr  of  thr  now  ptorified 
fiedeemer,  brought  about  such  an  enligfat- 
aiMiieitt  of  mind,  and  swh  an  cnlar^emeBi 

of  heart,  a'^  (jrialifird  the  disciples  f'T  the 
work  of  their  great  ministiy.  But  this  waa 
a  mult  of  yean.  Meanwhile  dts  ehtmii  at 

Jrnisklcm  grew  in  nTinihers  S5  vp]]  as  in 

gace,  and  in  the  knowle<^[e  of  its  Liord  and 
iifcrar.  At  IcBgdi  onliiaid  efCBta  ffavs 
ocra^i  n  to  an  essential  altertitioji.  A  new 
and  veij  wonderful  illustration  was  to  be 
giren  of  die  tmth,  that,  in  God's  werid,  eirfl 
is  never  allowed  to  be  nnftrcompnnipd  by 
good.  The  first  martyr-blood  was  shed  wlieu 
the  deadi  of  Stephen,  becoming  dio  signal 
for  a  general  per^-<  t  ution  aigainst  Ute  chnrcli, 
caused  many  of  its  members  to  fly  in  various 
direetions,  who,  as  they  went,  preadrad  dio 
word  of  the  gospel  (Acts  vii.  viii- V  Tlio  stii- 
bility  of  the  community  at  Jemsalem,  how- 
ever, was  seecored  by  die  henle  oondnet  of  dw 
apostles,  all  of  whom  remained  tlu>re,  and 
braved  the  storm  (,  viii.  1 ) .  At  the  same  time, 
the  limits  of  the  church  were  extended ;  for, 
wherever  the  ftigitives  vrent,  they  were  led, 
even  the  compulsion  of  the  enemies 
of  their  faith,  to  state  and  defend  their  new 
doctrines. 

This  advocacy  ended  in  the  eonversion  of 
some  Samaritans  and  some  Heathens.  Kow, 
then,  a  most  important  question  arose.  Were 
Samaritans  and  Heatlieus  to  be  received  as 
fcUow-disciples  ?  The  question  brought  mio 
activity,  in  the  Jewish-Cluistian  mind,  pre- 
judices whose  strength  we  can  in  these  daya 
by  no  means  estimate.  However,  thus  arose 
the  first  Christian  eirareh  out  of  Jenisalea^ 
which,  after  some  time  and  no  slight  eon- 
test,  was  recognised  by  the  parent  commu- 
nity. The  indiMBees  which  had  thus  come 
into  colli'^inn,  remninrH  in  ihf  rhiirrh  in 
a  decided  it  kIho  m  a  quaiilied  form.  Ou 
the  one  aide  was  than  •  atnog  fMnidafr 
dal  beadng,  nWeh*  ofienlliif  on  tiol  «»• 
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prepared  miuds,  was  (Uily  r-xtondlnf;  ihe 
boundarkfl,  aad  eal»i:giDg  the  spirit,  ot 
dM  draroh.  On     odier,  tira  letven  of  lh« 

old  covenant  withstood  tlifse  Klierul  ten  l>-ii- 
eiet,  uid  oonfoiuided  the  cuviite  of  Chxistioui- 
tj  with  that  of  aeertain  regenertted  Ivdaim. 
The  former  prevailed.  Happy  triumph  for 
the  world!    But  the  latter  long  remaiued 

Sowerfhl,  occasioning  diaoord  «nd  tnmbl« 
I  the  churches,  and  setting  itself  in  array 
against  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.  Hot 
was  it  till  more  than  one  generation  had 
paaaed  away,  that  these  two  were  united  in 
one  catliolic  Christian  church.  The  parti- 
culars connected  with  these  great  changes, 
and  with  tbf  rurther  progress  of  the  apos- 
tolic cburcli,  will  be  found  Mt  faith  in  the 
lives  of  Paul  and  Peter. 

CHUBNIMG  (T.)  is  the  translaUou  of  a 
Ilpbrew  word,  wlio^e  radirnl  meaniug  is  that 
olpresture.    It  is  found  au  i'rOT.  XXX.  33  :  — 

*  lie  chwmiHg  of  milk  tategeth  fbrth  butter, 
ftnd  the  wrintftny  of  the  nose  brinf^'^th  forth 
blood;  so  the  forcmj)  of  wriitli  bringeth 
fteth  ttrEfo.*  The  farce  of  the  original  is 
lost  In  tliis  Tcrsion.  All  the  words  printed 
in  It&Uca  are  in  tlic  original  represented  bj 
A«  Mme  term  Mettz ;  and,  in  each  case, 

*  prc'^'^nre '  should  have  been  used.  Strictly 
•peaking,  therefore,  the  passage  does  not 
fctar  to  sbtunlng,  the  essence  of  whteh  eon* 
aists  not  in  pressurr ,  hnt  in  agitation. 

CILIGIA,  the  south-eastern  province  of 
Atla  Minor,  sepanited  flrom  Bjria  by  MomiC 
Amanns.  In  ronaequence  of  its  proximity, 
U  ia  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Byrio  (Aeli  xv.  28, 41.  OaL  L  91).  It  was 
divided  into  two  pnrts:  —  I.  Plain  Cilicia, 
whieh  was  distinguinhed  for  its  fhiitfulness ; 
•ad,  IT.  Rugged  GIIielft,whldiaflbtded  good 
downs  for  piistnrinp  goats.  Hence  the  fa- 
mous Cilician  hair,  taken  ttom  these  goatSi 
wUch  WM  made  into  tonts,  and  rol^ll  arti- 
oles  of  clolliing.  The  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus,  descended  firom  the  Syrians  and 
FluBnleians;  an  opinion  whieli  derives  sup- 
port  from  legends  on  Cilician  coins.  That  a 
Syrian  population  dwelt  in  the  towns  can- 
not be  questioned,  and  Oie  Fhemieian  navi- 
gators would  not  delay  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  seacoast.  From  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  Grecian  element  was  predo. 
minant  in  Cilicia.  Then  Pompey,  having 
BnbdTjf»f1  horde  of  formidable  pirates, 
converted  it  iuu>  a  Roman  province.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  hill-counti7»  Bugged  Cili- 
cia, retained  their  liberty,  and  were  govcmeij 
by  native  princes.  Many  Jews  were  set- 
Hod  In  CUieia  (Acts  vi.  0).  Its  chief  city 
was  TsmM,  the  bir^plaoe  of  the  Apostle 
Panl. 

CIRCUMCI8T0N  (L.  eating  round),  the 
r<'movid  r)f  thf  fnreikin  by  cutlinp.  The 
earliest  raeuUun  of  circumcision  ia  found  in 
lh«  book  of  Genesis,  where  it  appears  as 
fiTea  in  eommead  of  Qod  to  Abreliam,  in 


these  words  ;  — '  Ai.J  Gi  d  snid  unto  Abra 
hamt  Thou  ahalt  keep  my  corenant,  thoo, 
and  Ay  aeed  eller  fhoe,  in  fliefr  generations. 
This  is  tny  covenant,  which  ye  shall  keep, 
between  me  and  vou,  and  thy  seed  after 
Ihee :  Every  man-^Od  among  you  shall  be 
circumcised.  And  ye  shall  circunirise  the 
flesh  of  your  foreskin;  and  it  shall  be  a 
token  of  the  covenant  between  roe  and  you. 
And  he  that  is  eight  days  old  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised among  you,  every  man  chiM  in 
your  generations,  he  that  is  bom  in  iLe 
house,  or  bought  with  money  of  any  stran- 
ger, which  is  not  of  thy  '^^e^tl  Ho  tliat  is 
bom  in  thy  house,  and  he  that  in  buught 
with  flqr  money,  must  needs  be  eirenmctsed; 
and  my  covenant  shall  be  in  your  fle«<b  for 
an  everlasting  covenant  And  iJie  un-iir- 
cumcised  man-child,  whose  flesh  of  his 
foreskin  is  not  circumcised,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  f^om  his  people :  he  hath  broken 
my  covenant'  (xvii.  9— 14).  Oirenmeleion 
is  here  not  instituted,  but  referred  to ;  nnd, 
in  consequence,  must  have  existed  as  ao 
observance,  before  it  was  sanctioned  as  e 
law  to  Abraham  and  his  descendants.  The 
reader  may  become  aware  of  the  distinction 
we  have  made,  if  he  edverl  to  fbe  law 
tonrhinfT  llii'  Pas^nvrr  (Fraf!.  T^-herf  a 

new  rite  was  ebtabliahed,  and  where  all  the 
potfetdan  xeqnialle  In  eneh  s  omw  ere 
given.  Bat  the  particnlar?  srt  f  rtli  above 
regard  only  the  time  and  mode  of  practising 
eiMomciefon,  not  eireomeiafon  iteelf.  That 
is  Rpokcn  of  as  already  in  existence,  and  as 
well  known.  Uad  circumcision  been  now 
for  the  fltet  time  institatsd,  a  deeearlption 
of  what  it  WHS,  c  f  t!i  ■  operation,  would 
have  been  given.  In  truth,  we  seem  hera 
to  have  one  of  those  conenetadinwy  lawo, 
'.vbn  b,  being  long  prevalent,  and  associated 
with  the  respect  of  aaaga«  the  All-wise  saw 
fit  to  adopt  and  reeommend  by  religious 
sanctions.  We  refer  to  'the  bow  in  the 
clouds,'  selected  as  the  token  of  the  cove- 
nant established  of  God  for  the  assurance 
of  men  against  the  despair  whieh  they  other- 
wise must  have  felt  under  the  not  unnatural 
fear  of  a  second  deluge  (Oen.  ix.  8 — 17). 
As  the  rainbow,  i<o  circumcision  existed 
before  it  was  turned  to  religious  nse*.  The 
passage  which  we  have  above  cited  at  length 
does  not  inform  na  of  the  place  where  cir> 
cumcision  w««  Tirst  practised.  But  Abraham 
is  the  party  wlio  is  addressed  as  already 
cognisant  of  the  foete.  To  Abraham,  there- 
fore, nnd  his  progenitors  must  we  look  for 
its  origin.  We  are  thus  referred  to  Mcro- 
potamia,  and  have  our  minds  drawn  eost^ 
ward  and  northward  in  tlie  direction  of  thoso 
countries  where  probably  the  human  race 
had  its  second  cradle  in  the  times  of  Noah, 
if  r.  it  it?  first  with  Adam.  Tlie  orfrfTne 
antiquity  of  the  rite  is  hence  deducible. 
And  if  the  obeernaoe  is  ihm  loot  to  the 
shades  of  primend  times,  we  seem  wotient- 
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*A  in  concluding,  that  the  (♦nn?'»'i  which 
brought  it  iulo  lue  were  strong,  and  cloudy 
connected  vitfi  eonaiderationt  of  health, 
convf nient-*,  or  necessity,  deeply  scntprl  in 
the  uoture  uf  luan,  as  developtfd  in  tliese 
taitom  elimes  and  early  af^en.  The  law, 
however,  thus  given  of  God  to  Abraham 
reqiiired  him  to  (^irRumeise  all  bis  bouse> 
iMid,  inclading  iHhinael  and  Infte,  bom 
afterwards.  T!ie  rite  would  thus  to 
the  Arabt  aud  the  Jews,  comnienring  its 
hJMorieal  tilstence  ahont  1941,  A.G.  Tet 

we  cannot  nnv,  Thnl  all  other  rriMori-;,  f  innrl 
obderring  it  alter  that  period,  burrowed  it 
from  tbeae  tira,  becanse  we  have  wbtmij 
had  rcrt";on  to  tliiuk,  that  the  ob«it>r\  nn^^e 
itself  was  practiseil  before  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham.  Now,  while  that  patoiweh  ia  apokra 
to  as  knowing  wbf  r<--ri  ihe  rile  coii^i^trd, 
the  language  used  al(K>  implies  that  he 
IdniMtf  WM  not  eircomeiaed  (xtiL  96). 
The  omission  may  have  been  owing  to  his 
•migration  firom  home.  Hence,  in  this  and 
frobably  in  otliar  diinga,  aono  vnintaiidottal 
neplect;  to  repair  which,  and  rrar  r  r  jn  f 
Tent  the  evil  consequences  that  might  en- 
foa,  tfaa  rita  wm  e^jolnad  on  Abraham,  and 

enfortrd  the  Mr  >iiL"^st  sanctions.  It 
is  worthj  of  notice,  that  the  adoption  took 
llaaa  la  eonneedon  with  the  promised  Vtrfk 
of  laaac  (the  immediate  progenitor  of  the 
laaaoidB  or  Israelites),  of  e  wils  who  had 
Udierto  been  bemn. 

The  rite  n  w  passed  into  a  usage,  at  least 
with  the  line  of  Abraham's  descendants  that 
sprung  from  Sarah,  as  we  find  assnranre  of 
in  the  facts  recorded  in  eonaeettou  with  the 
rape  of  Dinah,  and  the  revenge  which  her 
brothers  took.  In  tlii.s  Irunsactiun  it  is  aI»o 
Olaar,  that  certainly  the  HiviteR  in  Canaan, 
and  probably  the  rest  of  its  inliubitHnts,  li«d 
not  practised  cireimicisiou  (Gen.  xixiv). 

After  a  considerable  interi?al,  we  meet 
with  circumcision  again  in  the  history  of 
Moses  (£xod.  iv.  24),  wh«u  Zipponili,  bis 
wife,  '  took  a  sharp  tlon^,  and  cut  off  the 
forckin  of  b^r  son.  Then  "-hr  huid,  A 
bloody  husband  thou  art  to  me,  because  of 
the  eiroitmeision.'  The  rito  had  bean  ne- 
glected, tliougli  tlje  mother  as  an  Arabian, 
and  the  father  as  one  of  the  Abrahamidc, 
wm  bonnd  to  its  parformanoa.  If osea  fell 
ill,  and  was  on  the  point  of  death,  mIh  u,  as 
we  maj  conjecture  fjrom  Zipporah's  reproach- 
Ikll  laagnage,  with  a  reti^ona  feeling  very 
natural  in  him,  lie  found  the  eanse  of  this 
eiokness  in  the  child's  not  being  oirctun« 
ciaad.  Inpreaaad  with  this  fetding ,  he  iirg«d 
oti  Zipporah  the  ucces.-.ity  uf  ciicunirision, 
in  Older  to  save  his  life.  She  eeeuib  to 
liaro  yielded  a  relnetant  aaaent,  and,  pro- 
bably to  diminish  tin-  pun  ruid  ubatc  the 
danger  to  her  boy,  administered  the  rite 
liersetf. 

Tii'  se  facts  seem,  however,  to  show,  that 
okoiuneitioB,  ihoogk  in  use  and  regarded 


with  ri'l'i^ftus  veneration,  was  not  rigidly 
and  invariably  observed,  siuoe  it  had  been 
omitted  in  a  hnOf  «f  aoeh  eminence  aa 
that  of  Moses ;  —  an  omission  which  as 
scarcely  to  be  explained,  unless  on  the  snp- 
position  of  some  laxity  on  tiha  pvt  bMh  nf 
Zipi>orah  and  her  hnsband. 

'i  he  tendency  of  these  events  would  be  to 
atrengdian  in  the  nrind  of  M oern  dio  maaa^ 
sity  of  rircunicisinn,  aiul  make  him  regard 
it  with  a  persooai  as  well  as  a  reli^ooa 
fseling.  Periiape  Moaet  bad  not  biasaalf; 
fit  h  j-t  in  iTifnucy,  undergone  the  rite  ;  f.-r 
he  was  bom  in  servitude,  and  bereft  of 
p«milal  eaia  aoon  after  be  eaa«  inlo  lk« 
world.  If  ho,  there  innv  hnrc  bpcn  f>oTUe 
discipline,  such  as  we  have  now  adverted  to^ 
neeeeeery  in  Older  to  miva  and  aiiengihau 
the  endangarad  taoaiion  of  iba  liia  (JBaod. 
ii.  1—1). 

In  die  twelMi  ebapier  ofFvodna  Cd8— ftl>» 

rirninu-isioii  appears  by  in  f  li  atiou  as  a  test 
of  Hebrew  nationalily,  being  already  in  cxi»o 
tenoe,  and  to  beperlbnned  on  evnry  onebefom 
he  could  partake  of  the  pa««over,  of  whicli, 
it  is  expressly  said,  *  there  shall  no  etran^ir 
eat  thereof.*  Aeeordingly,  foreigneia  tnd 
hired  servants  were,  as  uucirrumeised,  not 
to  join  in  the  passover,  and  purchased  alavse 
wei«  to  be  admitted  to  its  ritea  Arougb  oir^ 
cumcision.  Hence  it  appears,  that  ^ueh 
slaves  became  integral  members  of  the  state, 
being  admitted  to  its  most  sacred  religious 
institutions.  Cirrumcision,  then,  rosy  be 
considered  as  the  established  and  character- 
istic practice  of  the  Hebrew  people  at  the 
time  of  their  redemption  f^m  Egypt.  Only 
once  again  in  the  Peutateuch  is  it  mentioned, 
and  then  incidentally,  iii  the  law  respecting 
the  puriBcation  of  a  woman  on  having  borne 
a  male-child  (Lev.  xii.  3).  From  Josh  v.  '], 
ieq.  we  leam  that  circumcision  was  omiued 
in  the  oaaa  of  the  children  bom  dntiay  tto 
forty  yeari!  of  wandering;  on  which  acronnt, 
Joshua,  at  the  express  command  of  Jehovsh, 
eircumcised  all  the  eUkben  of  Israel  ertds 
knives  of  flint,  which  nyvpenr  fo  have  hcrome 
a  sort  of  sacred  insuumeni  for  the  purpose. 
"Bij  the  performanaa  of  diia  rite,  the  eovanaai 
with  God  wn-^  rpnrwpd,  nnd  an  important 
dislineiiou  established  between  the  Hebrews 
and  the  FhUiadnea,  if  not  the  C»naaites  in 
general  f  I  f^nm  xviii.  25).  The  renewal  of 
this  uatiuual  token  of  circumcision  is  aaid 
to  have 'rolled  awajAe  reproadiof  Bgypts' 
words  whii  h  imply,  not  that  the  wearing  of 
the  foreskin  was  the  practice  of  the  i:Igyp- 
liana,  bat  nUlier  of  die  lafaalltaa  wliila  ia 

bondfisn-  to  thrm.  rnrirrnmcision  waji, 
with  tlie  posterity  of  Abraham,  held  in  itaell 
a  reproach  (Oetu  ixxir.  14). 

This  act  on  the  part  of  Joshnn  rnmploteil 
among  the  Hebrews  the  establtshuieut  of 
Hie  rito,  wliioii  want  foioilj  on  as  n  itfOe 
lar  prnctiee,  iMcdinfl  no  lavt  iad  iadiiif 
record. 
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With  (he  prophets  •  new  pli&.<>«  of  die 
M<MMUc  ftjsttfm  makes  itself  manifest ;  name* 
ifp  dM  moral  application  of  ritual  obser* 
▼anees.  Acconiingly,  we  find  the  phraa* 
'  uucircumcised  in  heart'  as  applied  (chr. 
000.  A.C.)  to  the  house  of  Israel,  in  ordm 
to  denoie  their  indocility  and  disobedience 
(Jer.  IX.  A  siuiUar  moral  use  of  the 

phrase  i»  foottd  In  D«at.  xL  16 ;  xxx.  6. 
The  latter  passa^re  is  very  striking :  — '  Je- 
hovali  thy  God  will  circumcise  Uiiue  heart, 
tad  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  Jehovali 
thy  God  with  nil  thine  heart  and  with  uU  thy 
soul,  that  liiou  niii)\-<it  live.'  These  wonlSf 
if  delivered  by  Moses  himself,  show  how 
intimately  he  l>uun<l  up  rf]i:T!<iLif<  r'iifiontiou 
with  eenmonial  ubacr\atu-e!i.  Ji  miglit, 
botVWfWi  bt  argued,  that  this  metaphorical 
language  could  hardly  Imve  been  a<l(lr«>t;»e(I 
to  »  people  who,  OA  we  liave  seen  above,  had 
atglMltd  the  rite  far  mtMky  yaw*,  at  least 
wiUlout  callirip  f<ir  an  express  »(st»  riif)F!  »f 
its  claims;  aud  Ui&l  such  a  nietuphancai 
apjplieatien  Mtms,  according  to  analogy,  to 
require  thp^  lnp?e  of  §gn  «f«  it  could  MMM 
into  |Kq^ar  use. 

In  dM  wiifti  iAih»l9mwtkih  todt  plao* 

aftor  thp  r\ilr-,  rirnirrrrnsinn  also  recpivptl  n 

new  sauotion.  it  would  appear  that  tnatij 
ebiUbwm  vibptiag  «i  JtmUh  fiidun  and 

Bnbylonian  mothers,  had  hepvi  left  uncir- 
cumciacd.;  and  jet,  on  the  return  of  the 
nmtioo  to  Caaun,  tb«y  wti«  adinittad  to 
the  temple.  Hence  a  law  whs  prOiHiulgated 
to  the  effect,  that '  no  str auger  uncircumciaed 
1b  h*vitt  nor  imoii«naM»ied  la  floili,  shall 
enter  ni;(i  my  siUH-iuarv'  (Ezek.  xliv.  7 — 0: 
oomp.  Esra  x.  and  i  Maoc.  L  16, 16,  whexa 
Epispaamtti  It  iiM«Bt). 

While  speaking  of  the  Biblical  writers,  we 
may  advert  to  a  passage  or  tno,  which  tends 
to  show  that  the  Egyptians  practised  cir- 
enmeision.  The  prophet Esekiel  {cir.  USB) 
threatened  destruction  to  Egypt  by  the 
sword  of  Nebnchadnsisar.  In  the  language 
«Ueh  be  uses,  he  seems  to  imply  that 
die  Egyptians  were  a  circumcised  people ; 
fbr  among  the  calamities  which  they  would 
have  to  endure  were  overthrow  aud  devasta* 
tinn  from  the  liauiU  of  ixn circumcised  vic- 
tors (xjLsi.  18;  XXX Li.  10,  21,  24).  In  the 
first  pasaage  are  found  words  —  'This  is 
Phftrftoh  and  all  his  multitude'  —  whirh 
appear  to  show,  that  it  is  of  no  pecuiiax 
easte  or  rank  that  circumcision  is  Imuo  im- 
plicated, but  of  the  nation  at  large. 

This  leads  us  to  the  practice  of  circum- 
alaiofi  anooy  noiuHebrew  nations.  And 
here  we  must  pn-^s  to  Heathen  authorities, 
the  first  of  whom,  Herodotus,  cannot  be 
dated  at  an  eulisr  period  than  abool  40O, 
A.C.  He  speaks  on  the  subject  in  two  pn^~ 
sages :  —  '  Others  leave  their  privy  parts 
as  produesd  by  natme,  tmovpi  diOM  %dto 
hnv"  ipRnipri  froro  the  Egyptians,  who  are 
«ircumci8«d'  (ii.  36).    *  Alone  of  all  the 


Colobians  and  Egyptians  and  Ethiopisns 

practise  circumcision  from  the  beginning. 
But  the  Piicenicians  and  the  Syrians  in 
Palestine  (that  is,  the  Jews)  confess  them- 
selves that  they  learned  it  from  the  Egyp> 
tians.'  After  nenticming  some  others  who 
used  circumcision,  he  gives  his  reasons  fur 
believing  that  it  was  originally  an  Egyptian 
obsmanse  (ii.  104).  The  force  of  this 
testimony  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  de- 
btroy,  by  the  assertioii  that  it  was  only  of 
the  poiests  that  Haiodotos  spoke.  This  la 
a  gratnitons  assumplinn.  Hist  lanffimge  is 
geucriil,  comprising  tiie  nation  at  large. 
Besides,  if  what  he  says  is  true  of  flM 
priests,  still  the  Enptians  practisrr!  firrum- 
cisiuii  bcfurc  Abraham  aud  his  ulJapriug ; 
aud  tlie  passage  in  the  original  contains 
woril.s  which  nnflpvicrnpiHy  carrj'  circumri- 
itiou  in  Egypt  back  to  the  days  of  that 
patriarch.  Herodotus  argues,  that  the  Col- 
chiaus,  who  in  his  time  lived  near  the  Black 
Sea,  must  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin* 
because  they  observed  cireuneialon.  Thess 
Culrhifins,  who  tlius  in  iho  rluvs  of  thf»  his- 
tonau  continaed  the  practice,  appear  to 
bava  baen  a  eolony  laft  la  Pontus  by  die 
celebrntcd  Egyptian  conqueror,  Prsn^tris. 
But  if  common  Egyptian  soldiers  were  cir- 
evmeisad,  dien  may  ws  afRrro,  dial,  la 
tlje  V.iv.r  of  Scsostris  (cir.  IS  10,  AC),  the 
Egyptians  generally  practised  the  obser- 
Tanee.  Henes  ww  may  safely  eonelnda,  dial 
the  rite  had  already  been  hmg  in  existence. 
The  eondusioa  agrees  with  what,  in  the 
eonaraeneemant  of  diis  aitiels,bas  bacn  said 
of  the  derivative  character  bonie  by  the 
obssrranse  in  the  eadiest  Biblical  notices 
of  it  diat  w«  poaaasa.  ETidanos  baa  beta 
adduced  from  the  muramies,  thai  the  Egyp- 
tians, in  at  least  the  earliest  and  best  pa- 
riods  of  dieir  history,  practised  enmraieislon. 
To  this  effect,  Kcnrick  ('  Herodotus,'  p.  59) 
cites  the  suthgrity  of  the  French  commis- 
sioners. In  the  work  on  'Egyptian  Anti- 
quities' which  forms  part  of  '  The  Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge'  (iL  110),  mention  is 
made  of  a  mummy, '  not  embalmed  in  the 
bast  atyle,'  on  which  '  the  operation  of  cir- 
enroeision,  which  was  an  Egyptian  practice, 
seemed  to  liuve  beeu  performed.'  The  tes- 
timony of  Wilkinson  is  deeiaiva:  it  is  to 
this  effect,  that  circumcision  was  practised 
by  the  £g>'ptians  from  the  earliest  limes: 
ihoiigh  very  early  adopted,  no  one  was 
coTnpf>!l.>d  to  conform  to  the  rite,  unless 
imuaied  into  the  mysteries,  or  belonging  to 
lha  priestly  order.  H  is  said  tliat  Pythago- 
ras submitted  to  it,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
privileges  it  conferred.  The  omissiion  was 
a  reproach.  *  The  antiquity  of  its  institu- 
tion in  Fgrpt  is  fully  estftblished  by  the 
monuments  of  the  upper  and  lower  ooimtry, 
•t  a  pariod  I<wg  antaosdent  to  the  exodus 
and  the  arrivoJ  of  Joseph'  (t.  81T,  31B). 
The  same  authority  says,  —  'The  rite  is 
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practised  to  the  prcs«iii  (ijiy  b;  tlie  Moslems 
of  all  coiiBtriei,  and  by  iSm  ClurwtiiDs  of 
Abyssiuia,  as  a  salutary  precAudon  well 
suited  to  a  liot  climatu'  (v.  317). 

Among  the  Moslem  Egyptians,  oircoraoi* 
aion  13  p*>rfnrnip(l  when  the  boy  is  about 
Ave  or  six  y-c&in  of  age.  The  Copts,  who 
aMiy  be  coosidered  as  the  detoemdann  of 
the  ancient  Ki^yptians,  for  the  most  part 
eircumeise  their  sons  —  (Lane's  *  Modem 
EgypUanSf'  ii.  81S:  see  also  L  80,  nolo)* 
The  Abyssinians  practi<?c  nlao  excision  on 
their  women,  according  to  Brace  ('  Travels,' 
Ui*  Ml,  9eq.),  who  desoribea  die  manner  of 
circumcision,  and  stntrs  that  the  Koman 
nuMionaries  were  defeated  iu  au  attempt  to 
pat  on  onil  to  tho  fnuJe  rite ;  tiioir  mio* 

siniiary  roller^-'  bfin?  nlrlig-iHl  tO  give  this 
permission,  '  Si  modo  matrimoati  fruotus 
impediret,  id  omtao  tollMidinii  oooot* 

Thp  peograplilcal  jxisitioii  of  the  nations 
declared  by  Uerodotus  to  observe  this  rit« 
ifl  not  wiOioat  Intemot  They  may  bo  dnii 
ranged:  —  Tthiopirtus  (^fc^^c  or  Sennar), 
fignUans,  Israelites,  PhxBnioians,  Sfxiono 
on  die  ThMtnodon  (Gappadoefauio  in  AoUt 
Minor  lying  next  to  Syria),  the  Macro- 
aes,  and  Culchians.  These  nations  form 
two  groups ;  oondien,  to  wbieib  belong 
the  Kthiopians  and  F.gj'ptioiis ;  and  a  nor- 
thern, the  Cappadoeiaoa  and  Colchians. 
These  two  esctrenwo  wort  iniiloA  by  mesno 
of  the  Phoenicians  and  Israelites,  who  lay 
between  them,  lliis  view  exhibits  circnm- 
eision  as  taking  the  course  which  many  eri- 
denees  show  to  haye  lain  in  lines  pursued 
by  human  culture  in  its  progress,  namely, 
from  south  to  north;  and  tends  to  ahow, 
tint  dw  lite,  in  its  journey  southward,  spread 
orer  ciom<>  of  the  most  nlTiHMrt  putt  <Mf  ItiO 
world  m  earUciit  times. 

Lattt  writers,  who  speak  easuolty  on  €tm 
aubject,  nre  of  no  great  volnf*  in  regard  to 
the  origin  uf  circumciitiuu.  But  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  rite  has  been  extensiTsly 
practised  in  modern  timr^^.  That  this  is 
the  case  with  the  Jews  scattered  throughout 
diowioild  is  well  known,  thoo|^  in  Oomumy 
a  strong  but  partial  feeling  1ms  hrcn  rrrow 
ii^  up  against  its  obsenrauoe,  which  iiaa 
indaoed  indiiridnala  to  diseontuine  iL  Olr* 
cnmeision  in  the  cn<;p  of  mnles,  and  excision 
in  the  ease  of  females,  have  beeu  found  lo 
pwfii]  amonf  fnrknui  oovogo  or  fan|>efftwdy 

civilised  races.  The  rite  is  .'^aiil  to  havo 
been  pnwtiaed  by  the  Mexicans,  when  the 
Sponiiiids  fiietbeeemo  oeqnointodwiQi  Hum. 
Cook  founfl  an  impprfort  species  of  circmn- 
ciaion  in  use  among  the  natives  of  the 
Friendlf  Iilaiids.  Long  befort,  many  of 
the  old  voyagers  had  mot  with  it  among  the 
islanders  of  the  Indian  Archipelago^  the 
triboo  of  Aeweetoowtof  AlUet,  end  eiiO' 
where.  Wl)iIo  thr  J  ws  (m  iform  tlio  rit<;  on 
the  eighth  day  after  birth,  other  nmtiona 
defer  ft  to  ft  later  period.  Amoof  the  Ifo- 


hammcdans,  it  i$  commonly  performed  ia 
the  thirteenth  year,  beeanse  lahnoel,  tke 
pnigenitor  of  the  Arabs,  wr=;  of  tljat  a^;© 
when  he  underwent  the  operatiou  (^Gen. 
xvii.  2^) ).  Thoo^  not  a  poMtive  nrillnowiini 
of  the  Koran,  it  extended  itsrlf  ^ith  IsJam- 
ism.  There  is,  however,  a  tradiMon*  S4ud 
to  be  traceable  to  Mohowaed,i<hSsh  fliiiiliMW 
that  circumci<:inn  '  an  ordiniBeo  tar  nMn^ 
and  honourable  m  womeu.' 

The  Atet  «f  die  oxiottiiee  of  einaiDeMon 

among  untutored  rthI  hnJf  rivili?i:,l  tribes, 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  8««mo  to 
wemnt  dao  oondniioo.  Hut  il  ii  rriiiT 
istio  of  a  comparatively  low  stage  of  sori i^l 
ottltoie.  Uenee  we  may  apprasiiBeio  to  the 
ooadWon  of  Oe  peofrfe  wfdi  wImnb  it  fiiot 
came  into  existence  in  ancirnt  times.  AiiJ 
if  the  nation  which  was  iu  a  state  such  ma 
to  give  blrlh  to  eireomeioion,  Moet  hew 
made  litt^""  proprcs'i  in  cirilisntion,  then  we 
are  also  justihed  iu  going  back  for  ita  dMo 
to  o  mf  early  period  In  nm  woiidre  liiototT. 
Thegp  conclusions,  thonph  only  of  u  geneml 
nature,  correqitond  with  others  to  which  we 
bftTo  been  aaeedy  led,  end  oooiUbo  with 
them  to  show,  tliat  the  t\\c  sprang  tip  arooo^j 
an  oriental  people  which  bad  not  risen  high 
in  die  eesde  of  hiunan  enHaie.  Oneo  Intro- 
duced, it  would  c(\sily  be  extended  and  per- 
petnated.  The  East  never  ehangea.  The 
oooaideratione  whleh  otigbieled  wvraM  ptn> 
serve  the  ordinance.     These  induoemente 
must  have  had  utility  for  their  recommen- 
dation ;  and  religion  never  disdained,  in  tlte 
early  ages,  to  throw  her  powerful  aanetionn 
around  obvious  advantagea  for  man.  The 
considerations,  as  originating  among  a  not 
greatly  cultivated  people,  may  not  have  been 
of  the  biphest  nor  of  the  niost  manifest  kind. 
Enou^ii  til  at  they  were  approved  to  ih<j.>«e 
whom  they  ptinnfl^  oonewned.  They  ro«y 
a]?^o  have  been  more  or  less  of  ii  pftrtifiJ  mul 
local  nature.    Usage  is  often  dictated  bj 
elime  and  eonatijr,  at  well  as  enltnin.  Pe* 
onliarities  of  conformation  also  mfly  harp 
had  their  weight.    The  pewon  wim  has 
earefhlly  studied  the  ancient  worid  expeelo 
to  find  states  of  mind  and  l»ody,  and  tliere- 
fore  customs  and  rites,  different,  to  some 
extent,  ftom  that  of  wfaMi  hi*  own  mevbe 
ccri<;idfrcd  the  type. 

It  may  be  imnosaible  now  to  seise  the 
enet  Idee  ont  m  which  eiieimteialeii  or%i. 
naUy  sprang.  Herodotus  etntr?,  that  it  was 
performed  for  the  sake  of  purity  or  clsaiilt> 
noee.  in  oraer  io  ■ppiwnse  me  nomo 
here  intimated,  the  modrm  reader  most  en- 
large his  notioik  of  deanline&s  by  reference 
to  Beetsm  nodone  Mid  requupenatte,  fcmid 
in  tlie  i\To?oic  lawa.  When  the  tonrhinpr  of 
a  corpse  and  the  iuvoluntan  emission  of  the 
•emen  were  held  to  be  defllenientar  the  ae* 
cumulations  around  llif  )icni8  niigbl  also  be"* 
easily  regarded  as  uncleannesa;  and,  for 
rtmoval  or  prevention^  opeeiol  laeens 
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be  taken  ;  nnrl  that  the  rnthcr,  if,  as  seem^ 
probable^  the;  wefe  in  Eastem  countries 
wfiMBt  ioil  of  ft  tttlnm  to  bMone 

Tiriilc-nt,  nnd  detrimental  to  health.  The 
unokat  Jewish  writer,  Philo^  diatiixiotlj  aa< 
wHv  Uttk  eimiBwisloD  wtM  povnded  on 
consiiliTfttions  sTich  as  wc  have  now  notiffil. 
It  bad,  he  sajs,  a  preveniiTe  lue  in  guarding 
«giiiMt  •  eatlila  JUmmw,  tenueJ  •Bthinr,  or 
carbuncle.  His  second  reason  is  rlciuili- 
ntas,  Ibe  1900x102  of  wbieb  in  hot  ciimatea 
mwMiUICT  spamil  ewv.  Aeeordingly,  die 
Eg-yptian  priests  were  held  bonnd  to  purify 
tbemaelTes  diUgentl^y,  and  to  wash  the  part 
in  question.  We  ilnl  thbi  wtecn  way led 

by  iixe  testimony  of  modern  travtdlers,  espe- 
eially  by  that  of  Niebuhr,  who  prataM  olr« 
eomcision  aa  ft  ftwAil  pnetiee  for  all  who 
live  in  the  East,  where  careful  washing  is 
neither  easy  nor  nsnal ;  and  mentions  cases 
in  whieh  nneircameieed  Europeans,  pnrsu- 
ing  in  the  East  llieir  own  usages,  were 
afflicted  with  boils.  Philo  assigns  another 
ground  for  eircumeision,  affirming  that  the 
nations  that  practise  the  nte  are  m<»re  fnoM^ 
ful  til  an  others ;  —  a  statement,  howeTcr,  on 
which  little  stress  can  be  laid,  until  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  established  by  facts.  The  dis- 
tingoiflhed  FrPOfh  ydiy biologist,  Lallemand, 
holds  that  tiie  nie  is  useiol  in  preTentiug  ia- 
TOlmilBy  emissions ;  mA  tlao  states,  that  • 
xeconrse  to  it  has  been  snccessful  iu  cases 
of  dangerous  disease.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
serrieeable  ia  pitfenthig  edf.pollntioB. 
Stnetural  reasons  exist  for  the  peTformnTir*f> 
of  the  rite  on  females  of  oome  African 
tribes.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may 
conclude,  that  there  fxi^ted  in  primitive 
ages  conaidenaious  of  utility  adequate  to 
««BM  aadb  ft  lit*  «•  dnimieiiian  to  be  intro* 
dneed. 

Once  in  existence,  it  would  be  applicable 
f»r  pnrposM  still  more  importent  Aeeord- 
inply,  it  is  setf6rtha.<4  by  thr^  T^lvinp  'Peing'  f  >r 
a  token  of  his  corenant  with  Abraham  and 
bit  podlerity,  ftiidl,  ■Aer  mm»  agee,  me- 
ce?i?ifni]y  established.  Its  efficacy  in  sun- 
dering a  race  from  the  rest  of  the  >rorld,  is 
visible  ia  the  Uelory  ef  tfie  Jewish  people, 
especiiJly  in  the  preservation  of  tlieir  inty 
grity  as  a  nation  in  drcumstances  most 
fitted  to  datboy  it;  md  flw  iMdIiMM  with 
which  it  takes  amoral  and  spiritual  import 
and  application,  appears  l^rocn  oar  previous 
iMMritt  vegudiiig  emvuMisioii  of  die  heart. 
Tliis  bearing  of  tli  -  rite  is,  as  might  he 
expected,  made  prominent  in  the  New  Tea- 
tment  (Jolm  tU.  9SL  Bom.  iL  95,  28,  20 ; 
iii.  1 ;  ir.  11.  Gal.  v.  0.  Phil.  iii.  3.  Cd. 
iL  11  i  iii.  11).  In  Christianity,  however, 
this  oidfBinee,  end  eD  oflters  of  ft  ■imOaily 
outward  kind,  liavlug  accomplished  tlioir 
lemporaxy  purpose,  ue  for  ever  abolished : 
**N^Aer  etrennielfloD  ftveileth  any  thing, 
nor  uncirrnnicision,  but  faith  which  Work- 
eth  by  lore '  (UaL  v.  0  i  vi.  ib). 


CISTF.RN,  a  word  probably  of  the  "ame 
origin  as  our  '  cheat '  {kUU;  iu  Greek),  dc< 
ooting  ft  reeeplade  for  wfttar;  at  present  en 
artificial  reservoir  for  colk-cting  rKin  water, 
but  in  older  English  authors  a  pool  of 
spring-water.  Thus  mdUf,  hi  Jolm  v.  7, 
lias  '  cistern,'  where  Tyndale  has  'pole,*  and 
tlie  authorised  version  of  Ibl  1,  *  poole.'  The 
original  Helmw  word,  .Boibr,  denotes  gena- 
mlly  a  hele  or  caiittf,  and  is  nccordlngly 
put  into  English  by  *  pit'  (Oen.  xxxvii.  20 )» 
<dongeotk'  (Gen.  xL  IG),  *w«ll'  (1  Sam. 
xlx.  22),  '  cistern '  (2  Kiogi  xviiL  81.  FtoV. 

10.  Eodes.  zii.  6). 

Oial«nn,in  the  Ea8t,areof  twoMncb;— 

I.  Pools*  or  wells  of  spring-water,  called  in 
Hebrew, '  living  water'  (comp.  John  iv.  10, 
$eq.  imperfectly  rendered  'nimiiBg  water* 
in  Lev.xiv.  5 ;  xv.  13.  Numb.  xix.  17).  These 
cisterns  were  highly  valued  in  countries 
subject  to  long  droughts,  and  where  all 
superficial  supplies  of  water  are  transient 
and  often  removed  almost  as  suddenly  as 
they  are  afforded.  Henee  the  force  of  the 
imagery  in  Jer.  ii.  13,  —  *My  people  have 
forsaken  mc,  thf>  foimtain  of  living  waters, 
and  hewed  them  out  cisterns,  broken  cis- 
tana,  Oat  oan  held  no  water.'  II.  Cisterns 
or  reservoirs  wprc  also  employed  to  f^nlkct 
rain-water.  Oi  tiua  kind,  saja  Winer,  was 
Jacob's  vdl,  mentioned  in  John  iv.  6,  and 
still  b-hown  na  Iving  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Nabluu»  (Syehar;.  The  fact  of  this  being 
a  reservoir,  rather  than  what  «•  mean  by  a 
wfll  or  fountain,  giveg  n  pnint  to  onr  Lord's 
comparison  of  the  livuig  or  ever>flowing 
ipatar  ba  bad  to  giTt»  frtfli  the  uncertain 
and  disappoinliiif  ao^Uaft  affiwded  avaa  bf 
'Jacob's  well.' 

Baaervoirs  vrara  necessitated  by  a  daA> 
cienoy  of  springs,  tmder  which,  mnTiy  other 
places  besides  Jerusalem,  though  the  metro- 
polis, seems  to  bavs  suffnod.  Tbe  Foon- 
taiTi  of  the  Vircrin  i'  the  only  spring  of  liring 
water  in  or  near  the  city ;  for  that  of  Siioam 
Is  eertsinlf  ,  and  one  tint  erista  under  tbo 

Ilaram  (tomplc)  is  in  all  probability,  derived 
firom  the  same  source.  Even  the  fountain 
of  tibo  ybgln  baa  been  thooi^  to  be  sop- 
plied  firom  Oihon,  on  the  western  side  of 
Jerosaleai.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  that 
some  anoient  fbnntains  have  been  tost  or 
dried  up  ;  yrt  in  a  n'^'ion  lik---  that  around 
Jerusalem,  where  springs  of  water,  if  they 
oxist,  Qsaslly  bnist  ont  from  the  bases  of 
the  mountain;*,  and  are  little  exjiojiod  to  be 
covered  or  dioked  up  by  earthy  accumnlft- 
tions,  sneb  efaanges  are  not  likely  to  oeoor, 
and  could  affect  nona  bat  weak  and  biooii* 
siderable  sources. 

With  tbe  exception,  then,  of  a  single 
fountain,  and  that  not  very  copious,  .Jeru- 
salem seems  always  to  have  been  dependant 
upon  artificial  means  for  its  supplies  of  wa- 
ter. These  consisted,  so  fiu"  m  can  now  be 
aaoertained,  of  the  Pools  of  Siloam,  ttcyuod 
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Bethlehem,  with  the  aqueduct  which  bring* 
Ibeir  bvMfloeat  ttraamt  to  ^  city,  and  of 

a  great  iium'ber  of  reservoirs,  >>oth  within 
and  onuide  of  the  wails,  for  collecting 
rtiii>water,  of  which  die  upper  «tid  lower 
Pools  of  Gilioii,  and  tliai  of  Ilezekiah, 
were  probabl;  the  moat  conaiderable.  Vezy 
cxtenaiTe  elatemi  tfe  also  nndflniMMl  to 
eziat  within  the  enclosure  uboiit  the  Mosque 
of  Omar  or  the  Uarara,  which  are  aapphe<l 
by  the  rain-water  eoUeeted  from  the  roofa 
of  the  niosquea,  as  well  aa  from  the  aque« 
duct,  and  it  may  be  by  the  aubterranean 
connection  with  Uie  ancient  Oihon.  Every* 
body  at  JeroMkoi  apeaka  of  these  reaerroira 

well  known ;  and  the  few  tniTellers  who 
have  been  allowed  to  explore  this  holy 
fitmnd,  and  especially  the  eztenaive  sul^- 
atmctions  beneath,  coufirni  the  orirrt'nt  opi- 
nion. The  ablutions  of  the  Mohammedan 
iponhlpk  no  l»n  tim  fbe  demanAs  of  At 
ancient  temple  serrire,  render  laift  ngif^M 
of  water  indispensable. 

Besides  dieae  more  public  establiataaNBti, 
whieh  taken  jnjxpiher  furnished  an  immense 
quantity  of  water  fur  ordinary  as  well  aa 
•peefad  tttaa,  tfieio  am  in  JmaaJem  a  Taat 
number  of  privtif**  fi^tema,  with  which, 
indeed,  every  family  above  the  condition  of 
■badlQle  indigvnoe  ia  proTided.  Tbeee  are 
ron^tnirfpd  tinf1i»r  the  houses,  or  in  the 
courts  and  gardens  belonging  to  them,  of 
fltonea  laid  &  eement,  or,  when  tfie  niomi> 

tain-rork  ri?r«5.  nfnr  cnoTT^rh  to  tlie  surfrtrr, 
by  excavations  in  the  solid  mass.  The  water 
la  eoadneteil  faito  dien,  not  only  ftmn  Ae 
roofs  of  th'"  house?,  but  from  the  pnvrrl 
courts,  which  usually  cover  a  considerable 
part  of  die  area  wnbraeed  widibi  Aa  «m]<»- 
sure  of  a  lar^^e  lial  itation.  Two,  tlirer,  or 
half  a  dozen  capacioua  reaerroira  often  be- 
long to  a  single  house  of  die  better  sort, 
and  an  ample  supply  of  water  is  commonly 
aecnred  during  the  rainy  aeaaon  to  laat  the 
rest  of  the  year.  It  ia  only  the  poorest  elaaa 
of  persons  who  obtain  water  for  domeatio 
uses  from  the  public  cisterns,  which  are 
open,  and  much  exposed  to  dust  and  filth, 
little  care  seems  to  be  bestowed  to  keep 
them  in  repair,  or  guard  them  against  abuse 
and  impurities ;  and  the  water  is  commonly 
diaeoloured,  and  of  an  unwholesome  appear- 
ance. 'That  in  llie  reserroir  jnst  west  of 
the  lower  pool,"  says  Dr.  Olin,  '  already  men- 
tioned as  derived,  through  ^e  ancient  aqne- 
dnct,  IVom  Solomon's  Pools,  looked  the  bi""'t 
of  auy  that  I  remember  to  have  seen  m 
lha  pnUie  establishments.  The  water  of 
Siloam,  and  that  nf  the  Formfufn  of  the 
Virgin,  is  tolerably  iranspazcut,  bat  not  very 
palatable.  The  nin-«aler  in  th«  private 
cisterns,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  rs  T  hnd 
opportunity  to  observe,  waa  pure  and  tresh, 
and  ag^eable  to  the  taste.' 

Ancient  Jerusalem  must,  like  the  modem 
town,  have  been  chiefly  dependant  upon 


these  domestic  precautions  lor  this  xndia- 
peoaaUe  artleie.  This  Is  demoosCnted  hy 

the  multitude  of  ancient  cisterns,  which, 
indeed,  are  the  same  now  in  nse,  no  less 
(ban  l^As  inadequate  ntraiber  of  aprin^ 
in  the  neighbourhood.    This  natnral  defi- 
ciency was  so  fally  remedied  by  art  and 
indnstry,  that  few  places  seem  to  have  pos- 
sessed more  ample  supplies  of  irater  for 
every  purpose,  or  to  have  been  so  completely 
secured,  in  this  respect,  against  the  ca^sual- 
ties  of  war.   Neither  violence  nor  atrata^em 
could  atop  or  divert  the  founUinf  which 
were  open  for  them  iu  the  heavens,  and  tha 
dearth  which  reigned  beyoaA  tfaa  walla  of 
the  city  must  always  have  pr*»«ented  Tv»rv 
serious  diiBcuJttes  iu  the  way  of  a  besieging 
amy.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  in  the  nuiae* 
roos  aeronnts  which      }mve  in  the  propbeto 
and  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  of  tha 
•oflbrings  and  desolMions  prodneed  ia  €Um 
country  by  drought,  we  seldom  or  neirwr 
hear  of  auy  scarcity  of  water  in  Jemaalen. 
Some  difficulty  of  tliis  sort  is  sometimaa, 
though  rarely,  experienced  in  very  rlrr  sps- 
sous,  by  families  insufficiently  provided  with 
cisterns ;  and  water  is  then  broaght  in  goaS> 
skin  bottles  ft-om  a  fnT'.ntnin  n  ffv- TtMlp<^  f?t^ 
taut  from  the  city,  and  sold  at  a  low  prie« 
to  thoee  whose  reservoirs  are  ezfaavated,  or 

who  nrt  rli^osrd  to  ini^nlfrr  in  iltl^  o  IdT- 
ury  during  the  warm  weather. 

The  vbela  aranntalB  mgioo,  extending 
from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron  and  th''  bf  rlers 
of  Edom,  is  very  sparingly  aupplied  with 
ftnmtains;  and  OHtt  did  not  remember  to 
have  ?r-rn  a  stream  of  wntf  r,  ^ni:i^!  it  ^Teat.  in 
the  whole  distance.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  and  open  country  are  dependant, 
and  must  always  have  been  ^o,  upon  wells 
and  cisterns.  From  these  they  obtained 
water  for  dtteUuf  and  domestie  purposea, 
and  also  for  their  flocks  and  the  irrigation 
of  their  fields.  They  are  still  found  nxcm- 
▼ated  in  (be  roek,  or  constraeted  of  solid 
masonry  along  the  ancient  roads,  and  near 
the  eites  of  the  ruined  towns  and  villages 
iriiidi  are  so  often  met  widi  in  every  part  of 
the  cotmtry.  Cisterns  ars  mnch  more  nu- 
merous than  wells,  which  usually  had  to  be 
sunk  to  a  great  depth;  and  the  water  ot 
which,  so  far  aa  Olin  had  opportunity 
of  judging,  is  decidedly  ir.f'  liur  in  qMality 
to  that  which  falls  from  iLi<  cluuds.  Great 
pains  were  fbnneily  taken  to  preserve  the 
rain-water  in  a  pnre  «tate,  as  is  evident  from 
the  expensive  construction  of  the  cisterns, 
which  were  not  only  built  with  solidity,  and 
lined  vrith  cement,  htit  in  many  instances 
covered  vrith  immense  arches  of  masonry, 
so  as  to  secnre  them  against  dast  and  flicbt 
and  to  exf  hKh«  the  rays  of  the  sim.  There 
are  commonly  flighu  of  atone-steps,  extend* 
Ing  tnm  <b*  top  qnlto  to  tte  bottom  of  the 
reservoirs,  which  gave  easy  access*  to  the  vra- 
ter  in  all  its  stages.    This,  in  the  rainy 
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season,  flows  from  di«  hills  and  inclined 
planet  thai  compoM  the  whole  of  this 
mountainous  region,  to  Uie  lower  ground, 
which  is  always  chosen  for  the  cisterns. 

Tha  nninb^r  and  magnitude  of  these  reoep* 
faciei  afford  good  data  for  estimating  the 
size  and  impuriaucM  of  ancient  places,  of 
whieih  tilitj  an,  in  umbj  instenow,  almost 
the  oTflv  rornaining  memorials;  and  they 
arc  cali  ulatcd  to  gire  US  very  favourable 
idaaa  of  the  industry  and  skill  of  the  ancient 
Jews.  N'>  Hurh  works  arc  acbicved  by  the 
present  luliabiLmua  of  this  country,  whose 
resources  seem  unequal  to  the  task  of  keep- 
those  in  repair  wliic  h  have  been  be- 
queatlied  to  them  by  a  better  race  of  men, 
and  a  htppior  cnu 

Robin<?on  reports  that  the  house  of  Mr. 
Laiineuu,  in  which  he  resided,  had  nu  less 
than  four  eisiams.  the  largest  of  wkidi 
is  thirty  feet  long,  thirty  broail,  and  twenty 
deep.  The  Latin  convent  is  so  well  fur- 
nisheil,  that,  in  aeaaons  of  drought,  it  is 
able  to  deal  ont  a  sufficiency  for  all  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The  eis> 
lemn  have  usually  menljr  •  romuL  openinf 
at  tlip  r^p.  sriiuftimes  built  up  with  stone- 
work above,  and  furnished  with  a  curb 
■nd  ft  wheel  for  Ihe  hnehet;  ao  that  thay 
have  externally  nimli  tli'  ni  nearance  oif 
an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  conducted 
into  then  fh>ni  die  roofli  of  die  hooeee 

<lnrin)i  the  rainy  seasim,  and,  with  proper 
care,  remains  pure  and  sweet  during  sum< 
nier  end  antnnuu  In  anrnmer,  howetver, 
water,  as  aniiitt>-r  of  luxury  and  convenience, 
IS  brought  to  Jerusalem  in  considenble 
quantities,  horn  fountain*  at  a  distance  firom 
the  city.  Tlie  principal  of  thtse  i.s  Aiu  Yalo, 
in  Wady  el-Werd,  several  miles  south-west  of 
Jemoalem,  whence  being  transported  in  tkini 
on  the  backs  of  as«es  aud  mules,  it  is  sold 
fi>r  a  trifle  to  those  who  prefer  it  as  a  be* 
Tcrage. 

Ciatems  in  the  desert  require  to  be  covered 
or  closed  with  a  stone,  if  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, to  protect  them  against  moving  sands. 
Over  most  of  the  cisterns  that  are  found  at 
Beni  Nairn,  in  the  oastpni  part  of  the  hill- 
conntry  of  Ju{Uh,  is  laul  a  broatl  and  thick 
flat  stone,  witli  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  mid- 
«lle,  form !?!•„'  ihp  month  of  the  ri?.tern.  This 
hole  is  111  many  cases  covcml  with  a  heavy 
•lone,  which  it  would  require  two  or  tliree 
TTfn  to  roll  niTT^-.  'rin-t*  and  uiIht  r  i^ttTus 
liSbrd  illustrations  ot  tlit*  bacrcd  narrative, 
in  Qen.  xxix.  2,  3,  —  'A  great  stone  was 
upon  the  well's  rnoutli ;  and  thither  were  all 
the  flocks  gathered;  and  they  rolled  the 
slone  from  Oie  well'e  xnoath,  and  wfttered 
the  sheep,  and  pnt  tlie  stMie  again  npoa  the 
well's  mouth  in  his  place.' 

Theee  eoverings  the  Bedouins  are  very 
«ikilful  in  TDaking  verj-  exnrr,  nnd  bo  manag- 
ing that  a  suanger  cannot  easily  hnd  them 
(3  SiBi.  xvii.  19)*  Oil  di0  ftpipvoMh  of  an 


enemy,  or  for  purposes  of  revenge,  it  ia  siiU 
customary  to  elOM  and  stop,  if  not  destroy 
reservoirs  (Oen.  xxvi.  1!).  2  Kings  iii.  25. 
2  Chron.  xxxii.  3.  Isa.  xv.  0).  To  nomad 
tribes,  cisterns  are  of  especial  value,  eonatl* 
tnting  an  important  part  of  their  property, 
not  easily  lent  to  otliers,  ajid  often  bearing 
the  name  of  the  tribe  or  person  to  whom 
they  owe  thpir  origin  (Deut.  x.  (I).  Hence, 
frequently  arise  disputes  (Gen.  xxi.  25  ; 
xxvi.  1ft).  In  the  hot  season  of  the  year, 
and  generally  wh<>n  dpstitntp  f)f  water,  cis- 
terns served  for  temporary  prinons  ^Oen. 
xxxviL 29,24.  Jer.  xxxviii.  G  ) ;  benee  poeti- 
cal imagery  (Ps.  xl.  2;  Ixix.  16;  hxxviii. 
(}) ;  also  as  places  of  refuge  ^2  Sam.  xvii. 
0,  se^.). 

Frequent  mention  of  cisterns  is  made  in 
the  Talmud.  In  form  they  were  either 
round  or  quadrangular,  and  covered  with  a 
prfpftrntirm  of  lime  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  water,  aiid  aid  in  preserving  it  sweet. 
They  were  either  eorered  or  auiroondedwith 
a  barrier.  The  court-yard  of  great  houses 
had  generally  each  a  cistern  {2  Sam.  xvii. 
IB).  Sneh  are  atUI  Jbimd  In  Pideetine,  eonw 
uf  whir  h  mny  be  derived  from  ancient  times. 
Cittterus  were  employed  for  watering  flocks 
and  herds,  end  were  aeeordlngly  die  ofdi> 
nary  place  of  resort  for  hrrd-mi  n  and  young 
people,  in  periods  when  a  shepherd's  life 
was  held  in  faononr  (Oen.  xxhr.  II,  13; 
xxix.  ;!,  ^.  1  Sam.  ix.  11);  and  young  maid- 
ens repaired  thither  to  draw  water  for  domes- 
tic pnrposea.  Cielemfl  and  welle  would 
naturally  influen  f  tlie  march  and  encamp- 
ment of  armies,  as  well  as  caravans  and 
wandering  Iwrdt  (1  Bam.  nht.  1.  S  Sam. 
U.  18). 

Instances  of  indiTidtial  cisterns  are  nuue 
tone  In  oriental  ffwrdlert.  Large  public 
rei^ervoirs  were  built  in  and  around  most 
cities  by  the  Jews,  for  public  use.  Such 
tanks  are  now  found  at  Hebron,  Bethel,  Gi- 
beon,  Bireh,  &c. ;  sometimes  still  in  use,  aa 
at  Hebron,  but  more  commonly  in  ruins 
They  are  built  up  mostly  of  massive  stones, 
and  are  situated  chiefly  in  valleys,  where  the 
rains  of  winter  eonld  easily  flow,  or  be  con- 
ducted. These  reservoirs  form  one  of  the 
least  donlNAil  TCitlges  of  antiqai^  In  dl 
Palestine. 

A  resvrvoir  is  mentioned  l>y  Robinson,  as 
found  in  an  interesting  spot  at  Kurmni,  near 
Hebron  'The  bottom  of  the  amphitheatre 
is  a  beautiful  grass-plat,  with  an  artificial 
reservoir  in  the  middle,  nMMliling  ft  hundred 
an«i  seventy  feet  long,  by  seventy-four  broad. 
The  spring  from  which  it  is  suppUed  is  in 
tlie  rooks  on  Ibo  nordi*west,  when  a  eiiiam- 
ber  has  been  excavated.  The  water  is 
brought  out  by  an  under-ground  channel, 
flrsttoftanaBhashi  near  tiie  roeks,  and  dien 
five  or  six  rods  furihfT  to  the  resen-oir  ' 

A  cistern,  fifteen  minutes  from  ScUun,  was 
vlailed  hj  BoUbmr,  wli«tt  Oimlling  tnm 
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JttOMkm  toNaUoiM  (iit.  86).  The  water, 
wllkll  it  excellent,  issues  from  tlio  rocks  in  n 
aloaa  Tallay,  falling  firat  into  a  sort  of  aiti- 
Bdal  wall  elf  ht  or  tan  Ibat  daap,  tad  dMwt 

into  a  reservoir  lower  down.  *  TVfinj  thlrirt 
and  hexda  wan  waiting  aroond.' 

Bat  Iha  moat  inpoffant  are  dra  Poolt  of 
Solomon,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
which,  Ijing  naar  Bethlehem,  aent  thair 
water  in  an  aqnadoot  to  Jaraaalen.  A  la- 
ference  to  them  may  be  found  in  the  wordi 
of  Dand,  when  he  '  longed,  and  aaid  —  Oh 
that  one  wonid  gire  me  drink  of  the  water 
of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the 
gate!'  (2  Sam.  »iu.  16.  1  Chnm. xi.  17.) 


A  oiiTBia  AT  aano*. 

The  eiatema  near  Relifon  baiva  a  pMoUir 

interest.  They  arc  tlius  spoken  of  by  Olin  : 
~*  A  large  baain,  forty-seven  paees  sqnare, 
atanda  ontaide  the  gate.  It  !■  of  Tery  solid 
workmanship,  and  may  be  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet  deep.  The  deecent  is  by  flights  of  stairs 
aitnatad  at  llw  four  eomers,  by  which  the 
water  is  brought  up  in  vessels  and  skins, 
and  poured  into  trotighs  for  the  flocks,  or 
carried  away  for  domestic  uses.  This  pool 
Is  at  the  southern  extreadlgr  Vt  the  town,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Ttlley. 

*  Another  of  smaller  dimensions  occupies 
higher  ground  on  the  north  side  of  the  city. 
These  resenroirs  are  filled  by  the  rains,  and 
are  unconnected  with  any  perennial  fountain. 
In  ascending  a  hill  south  of  ihaeil|f,  I  came 
^)  a  smaller  pool,  situated  among  some  fine 
olive-trees,  sheltered  by  an  ancient  arch,  with 
a  flight  of  steps  leading  down  to  the  water. 

'  It  was  probably  over  one  of  these  an- 
cient reserroirs  that  David  caused  the  heads 
of  lha  aona  of  Bimmon,  Rechab  and  Baaaah, 
the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth,  to  be  exposed 
('4  Sam.  iT.  12).  1  happened  to  stand  near 
the  large  reservoir  a  little  bafera  annaat, 
when  the  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  were  de- 
scending from  the  mountains  which  sor- 
round  the  tUf,  and  aaiambtog  in  inunenaa 


uunibna  aronnd  the  walls.  They  were  in  a 
Hne  condition,  and  presented  a  beantilbl  apa^ 
tacie,  which  carried  back  the  thouglita 
fcnnar  days,  when  Abraham  and  I»&mc  fed 
their  flocks  upon  the  same  hills,  brought 
Ibem  down  by  the  same  path  a  into  *  the 
pMtt  af  Mamre,  which  is  Hebron,  and  par* 
haps  watered  Hmti  tt  At  item  tealate' 
(ii.  84,  80). 

Minbeit  ibna  describes  the  method  iakn 
tn  draw  water  tnm  these  wella  or  reaerwirfns 
— *We  came  to  a  walled  cistena,  which  ocr 
Bedonhu  called  fiir  Melech.  Here  aoma 
persons  were  drawing  water  te  ttw  hneketa, 
which  hung  witli  their  ropes  on  long  pole*> 
fastened  at  the  lower  end.  This  water  they 
poured  into  a  reaarvair  Inr  the  catdatodiink. 
Flocks  of  lambs,  separated  one  from  another, 
each  herd  under  its  own  keeper,  atood  near 
paUently  waiting  fbr  ite  tnm.  Whan  tihe 
long  trough  was  ftill,  the  shepherd  whose 
flock  came  next,  gave  a  aign  with  hi*  ataff 
and  hii  voice,  and  the  lam  an  ftoUdkte^  t» 
the  water,  followed  by  the  real.  When  ona 
set  had  taken  their  fill,  they  wiOdrew,  and 
another  eama  in  tfwir  ptaee.  Wa  wavw  rv- 
minded  of  many  interesting  passapes  of 
Scripture,  by  these  dancing  and  firiaking 
lamha,  and  Iheir  renly  otedieoee  to  tfM  voiee 
of  the  shepherd.  We  fancied  we  here  saw  a 
picture  of  one  portiwiof  the  patriarch's  life.* 

0ITIB8  OF  KB9VOE  were  eattafai  plaoea 
expressly  appointed  by  the  law  of  Mosea,  aa 
a  reftige  for  such  aa  had  committed  aceiden* 
tel  kotnieida,  bring  a  wiaa  and  benevolent 
proceeding  on  the  port  of  tliat  truly  great 
man  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  the  thirst  for 
revenge,  and  specially  of  the  eagemeaa  of 
the  blouil  avenger  to  slay  him  who  had  alaia 
his  kinsman,  which  prevailed  throughout 
Waalem  Asia,  and  still  in  substance  prevail 
in  the  less  civilised  parts  of  the  world. 

Theee  cities,  six  in  number,  chosen  out  of 
Aoee  which  belonged  to  the  priests  or  the 
Levites,  lying  in  different  parts  of  the  land, 
in  order  that  a  place  of  refuge  might  be 
found  in  every  district,  were  Bezer,  among 
the  Benbenitea;  Bamoth,  among  the  Oaditea; 
Golan,  among  the  children  of  Manasseh; 
these  three  being  on  the  east  of  Jordan; 
while  on  its  western  side  were  Kadeeh,  in 
Naphtali ;  Shcr  hem,  in  Ephraim  ;  and  Kir- 
jath-arba,  which  is  Hebron,  in  Judah  (Dent, 
iv.  48.  Joah.  n.  7).  The  right  of  naylai 
extended  to  a  thousand  yards  rotmd  each 
city,  and  during  the  period  of  the  ottoe  of  the 
higfi-priaal,  under  whom  dia  miinlanghtrf 
was  committed.  If  the  homicide  lefttfwai^ 
before  the  expiration  of  that  time,  nr  watt- 
tnad  baymicr  Ua  boodt,  Im  aapoaad  Uhk 
self  to  the  fbry  of  the  Ooel,  or  avenger  of 
blood.  In  order  to  fscilitate  the  esci^ 
flf  the  hnoeent,  and  aeeore  flrom  mooientaiy 
vengeance  even  those  who  wore  possibly 
guilty,  it  was  expressly  required  by  law  that 
tkt  iMda  leading  to  these  pUtew  abould  be 
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kept  in  good  repair.  Jewish  trailiiiou  asMita 
that,  at  every  tarn  in  the  road,  there  atood 
poKt<«  bcHfing  the  dirfctinf»  ni\(\  wnnijiij» 
wonl,  Rffutftf  Refi^f.  it  also  alluuid  diiii, 
the  comfort  and  eonMnienee  of  the  fogitivea 
were  stUf^ifd  in  tlie  cifies  of  jrfn^e,  aiid  Uiat 
tliey  were  eacii  luught  some  trade,  or  so 
oeenpied  and  trained  as  to  poaseas  the  means 
of  gftinin{»  n  livelihood  when  the  period  of 
detention  hati  elapsed.  But  the  uimiuuity 
eonld  be  gahied  only  aa  a  eooMqiaCBee  of  a 
fonual  verdict  of  acquittal,  pronoonced  after 
doe  legal  inquiry,  iu  wkich  the  exwreiae  of 
^Htg  was  forbidden,  and  no  fiwaalary  ran- 
aoin  allowed.  The  nuirderer  was  put  to  death 
(Exod.  zxL  13.  Numb.  zzxv.  6,  teq.  Deut. 
six.  9,  Sf^.  Joseph.  Antiq.  If.  7. 4). 

This  ripht  of  aaylam  ^^t^^  nn  rTtfnsion  of 
that  which  was  affordetl,  tirst  in  tiie  taber- 
aads,  ud  afterwwds  in  the  temple  (Exod. 
wf-  14),  the  altar  iu  which  affnrtlrd  a  place 
of  lefuge  for  the  nnintentioual  homicide, 
flwB  tfM  shdlwof  whieh,  hamvm,  As  ami^ 
fest  nnrlcrr-r  mipbt  be  dragged  and  put  to 
death ;  a  permiasiou  which  might  easily  be 
■bmsd  fat  piirpoMS  of  prinli  or  P to- 
vfuge  (Exod.  xxi.  14.  1  Kiogt  L  00;  iLjiQ, 
$eq.     Kings  xL  15). 

Wisdom  and  merey  are  eomVined  in  this 
system  of  law.  Here  was  protcrtinn  for  the 
innocent  homicide ;  time  secured  for  a  l^al 
lufsst^slioB  \  psiwrnol  nrsiigo  Undovad  oir 

eotintrractcil,  yet  no  impunity  conceded  to 
tlie  goiity  i  while,  in  ord«v  to  uphold  •  sense 
of  brntsD  Ufe,  and  prerent  eamssansss,  tiw 
!ll^!l^^u er,  <;ulUless  though  he  might  be  of 
sctoal  crime,  was  yet  properly  made  to  suffer 
loss  In  hlo  liberty,  and,  of  eonvss,  in  his  en- 
joyments. 

The  wisest  l^(al  provisions  msy  be  per- 
Twrted.  Thsl  th«  right  of  asyhim  among  the 
Jews  waa,  in  later  and  degenerate  period^!,  bo 
extended  as  to  open  a  door  to  gre&t  abases, 
may  be  infnred  from  1  Msec.  z.  43,  where 
Demetrias  proclaims,  — '  Whoeoe  ver  they  be 
that  flee  tmto  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  or 
be  within  the  liberties  tfiereof,  being  indebt* 
ed  onto  the  Iting,  or  for  any  other  matter, 
let  them  be  at  liberty,  and  all  that  tliey  hare 
in  my  realm.'  The  abase,  however,  was  en< 
gendered  from  politisel  eonstderailoos  and 
pagan  influenee. 

Greek  aud  Bomau  antiquity  kucw  the  right 
of  asyluxD,  not  only  in  temples  and  holy 
places,  but  al<>r>  iti  cities.  It  was  eatublished 
for  insolveut  debtors,  fur  slaves  against  tlie 
oroel^  of  their  maaters,  and  flat  murder.  A 
speeially  di9tingni<!hf>fl  ft<<ylnm  was  found  at 
Daphne,  near  Anuoeb,  in  Syria  (2  Mace.  iv. 
33),  and  in  Diana'a  temple  ni  Epfaeeoo. 
The  abuses  of  the  ripht  of  asylum  were  rcry 
gr^  Tiberias  fooud  himself  compelled  to 
dimfatsli  the  Bumberef  plaeee,  and  to  leesen 
Um  immauiti'-!' 

The  li^t  oi  asylum  passed  into  Chris- 
tiui9*  For  ogee  eoiMtUitof  of  tbe  kind 


existed  in  what  i»  lenued  '  thu  beuciU  uf 
clergy.'  fisAige,  also,  against  vengeaupe,  and 
the  law  was  afforded  iu  Cliri'^tifi'i  r  hin -hi-s, 
and  other  holy  places,  which  may  bu\«'  beeu 
of  service  in  rude  and  barbarous  ages,  Iwt 
which,  ns  tcnrling  to  transfer  civil  power 
from  the  luogisLratc  to  the  priest,  and  to 
Bake  ponidtment  dependent  on  tMntlrittt 
hff?  in  !nodem  times  been  elmoet  nniver* 

ealJy  ubrogated. 

CITIZEN  (L.  dvii),  one  who  hM  the 

rights  find  iminMiiities  that  belong  to  a  city; 
which  may  be  either  of  the  ci^,  considered 
merely  in  itself,  or  ee  finmhag  e  OMOibw  of 
a  civil  organi?^ation.  —  a  state  or  common- 
wealth. Abstract  ideas  are  not  common  in 
the  literature  of  the  Hebtewe;  and,  eeeord* 
iugly,  though  there  was  *  the  rommonwealth 
of  Israel,'  it  remained  for  Paul,  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  artificial  niltniv,  to  ori- 
ginate this  desigrrntion  (Eph.  ii.  ')  li" 
same  writer  has  also  u»ed,  disguised  under 
'fteedmn,*  the  word  'eltisenship,'  by  which 
the  privileges  of  a  riti/fn ,  wliether  municipal 
or  national,  are  denoted  (Acts  xxii. 
lUe  word  is  poAfefa,  from  the  Greek  piU*, 
a  city,  aud  is  the  source  of  our  tenos'poU^/ 
*  policy,' '  politic,'  *  political,'  &c. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  eiiiseniihip  woe  de- 
rived by  birtli  of  Ism?  lite  parents ;  yetstrau- 

Sers,  imder  certain  hmits,  could  attain  the 
onoor.  The  general  natnte  of  dbe  righte 
which  it  iuvolvL'd  may  be  gathered  from 
aeveral  parts  of  this  work.  In  general,  it 
may  enflce  to  remark,  diirt,  In  die  best 
periods  uf  tin  T  ^i  H-  lir^  i  olity,  no  sliaqjly  de- 
fined, pennauent,  and  invidious  distinctions 
of  nuuc  are  Ibimd.  TIm  deseendaats  <d 
Levi  were  choscu  for  tlie  sacn  d  order.  The 
rest  of  the  tribes  stood  on  s  footing  of  equa- 
lity. And  when  we  consider  the  strong  ten- 
dency which  appears  in  oriental  nations  to 
divide  into  castes,  by  which  the  great  body 
of  the  people  ere  rank  in  social  and  perso- 
nal degradation,  the  absence  of  such  an  evU 
in  the  Mosaic  institutions  b  a  meritno  lees' 
eatisflietory  than  it  is  striking. 

A  general  equality  prevailed  in  the  original 
constitution  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  arising 
out  of  the  division  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
by  tribe,  family,  and  head.  Doubtless,  the 
Israelites  brought  propertj'  into  the  counfry 
aud  ita  divcxbilies  would  occasiou  a  diU'e 
rence  of  condition  in  individuals  when  settled 
in  Palt'stiTSP.  Yet  great  inequalities  were 
guarded  agauist  both  by  the  geueral  bearing 
of  the  Hebrew  polity,  aud  the  speeiel  pro> 
visions  established  in  favour  of  the  poor  and 
needy.  A  species  of  slavery  also  existed, 
bat  of  a  mild  end  lenient  character,  and 
qualitied  so  as  not  to  be  a  perpetual  state  of 
personal  bondage.  In  the  latter  periods 
of  Jewiah  history,  slavery  would  seem  to  have 
disappeared.  General  civil  dietinotir.Ti**  also 
exisU^:  there  were  elders,  captains,  princes, 
kinp.  Still  «  practical  eqnaUlsy  pmeiled;. 
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not  indlk*  wbtt  I*  tnjoftd  tii><l«r  «be  BritMi 

coii8litHti<in.  (iTtly  yet  more  lilmtl.  Tli-'sf.' 
di»tinetions  were  foanded  partij  on  age, 
partlr  on  merit,  and,  att  ttifb«  woimwl  fbr  db* 
ativur.tnge  of  the  governeil ;  all  of  whom  bad 
geoeraUj  aa  opporuiuity  to  rtM  in  aocial 
tite«n  and  potitioa.  Hie  peopl*  wm9  not 
oppressed  by  any  rnlinp  coste;  not  dwarf,  il 
and  degraded  oxider  the  shadow  of  a  haagbqr 
and  •ellUh  ■riatoerary;  nor  employed  m 
purchasable  tools  for  the  furtlieraiice  of 
priestcxaft  or  sut»enif!k.  The  goYemmant 
of  dM  emmtry,  wiiather  loeal  or  fnwr«I,wa« 
simple  in  its  iiatoxe,  inexpensive  and  libe- 
ral. In  proportion  as  the  religions  ordi> 
nances  of  Moses  were  observed,  coercion  wu 
unnecessary;  and  their  general  effect  was  sueh 
as,  in  the  bettor  ems,  to  make  lha  tout  9t 
government  roikl  and  paternal. 

In  the  Mew  Teatameut,  *  dtiMM  cf  in- 
other  country,*  namely,  Rome,  come  on  the 
scene ;  which  leads  usi  to  add  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  Romaii  citizMtahq^  Ae- 
rording  to  thp  Roman  i<li  n,  freemen  were 
(hose  who  hved  ni  the  Roiaaxi  elates,  whether 
citiaens  (cives)  or  foreigners  {ptngrimi). 
Between  both  stood  tlic  Latins,  as  a  sort  of 
middle  class.  The  citizea,  aa  sneb,  enjoyed 
aovwral  high  rights  and  privileges,  whiah 
CttDM  grailnnlly  into  existence  with  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  slate.  Till  the  age 
of  Servius  Ttdliu,  the  pauioians  alone  were 
properly  citizens;  and  it  rfqnircl  a  long 
time  and  much  effort  for  the  pkbeiaiis  to  gain 
equal  rigfata.  These  riglita  (/Mcn^tofis,  eiti> 
zetisltipi  nrr'  I.  In  reference  to  public  life: 
{^n),jys  tujfragii,  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
eomitfai,  or  poUio  tiMinbliee;  (b)»  pa  JU- 
nnrvm,  the  right  of  aspiring  to  mnci^tracies 
and  public  posts;  (c), /«« provocalUmi»f  the 
ri^t  of  appeal  ftmn  magistnrtee  to  ibe  peo* 
pie;  (d),  exemption  from  n!I  ilivfjonoiiriiig 
poniahments.  11.  lu  regard  to  private  life: 
(«XeoNit«(Uimi,  the  right  cfffoming  legal  mar* 
ritip-f  -  ;  f  b  < ,  ronimercium,  the  right  to  acquire 
property,  and  to  sue  and  be  sued  at  law; 
on  wliieh  all  property  in  •  eMllced  itete 
depends.  Tlie  Homan  civic  rights  were  held 
in  the  highest  eatiroatiou  daring  the  tines 
of  the  npnUie;  Imt  they  sank  in  trIm  and 
i  n  repute  M  inqpicial  power  ftined  tbe  vpper 
hand. 

Aa,  bowtver,  die  «ma  of  Bome  eztnided 

her  empire  over  llie  world,  so  did  participa- 
tion in  her  eitizenahip  become  an  object  of 
detire  as  a  groond  of  honour,  n  aonrce  of  pro- 
tection, and  a  means  of  advancement.  The 
right  was  variously  acquired,  by  dcficent, 
merit,  and  nanomission :  —  I.  By  birth  from 
parents  who  were  Roman  citizens,  tlius  in 
the  Acta  (xxii.  26), —  *I  was  free  bom;' 
die  mle  being,  that  ciUsens  beget  citizens, 
but  only  in  matrimonivm  juttum,  or  where 
both  parents  were  Romans ;  for,  in  mntrhno- 
nium  it^uUum^  mixed  marriages  between 
Bonn  olliieni  and  fiifo^  tanalei, 


MMmm  fallowed  the  medMr,  betef,  ta  awah 

ft  raop,  rrin?irlrrr-d  aa  having  in  a  leifn.!  i^enae 
no  father.  II.  The  citiaenabip  waa  als« 
eoaiMrfid  m  n  iwwivd  of  good  oawieoy  fliat 
by  kings,  then  the  people,  or  by  ma- 
gislratea,  aa  Maciaa»  Ponipej,  Caeaar,  dee. 
provided  dwy  had  leoaivod  andieritf  fer  the 
pnrjKi^iH.  Tlie  emprrors  posse Rsf-d  x.h>:  power 
in  their  own  hands,  and  were  sometonea  very 
liberal,  at  oiharo  very  sparing,  in  btatowing 
the  right  of  citizenship.  In  liie  period  of 
zegal  goveciuniantt  those  ooJj  xceeivod  dio 
frttnemae  who  reniofod  to  and  dwelt  at 
Rome.  By  degrees,  others,  both  individoala 
and  corporations,  though  not  residing  in 
Rome,  were  preeented  irldi  the  libertiea  of 
citizenship.  The  citizens  who  lived  at  a 
distance  were  so  in  name  rather  than  in  aub> 
Btanoe,  ainc-e  they  formed  part  of  no  tribe, 
and  could  ordinarily  exercise  no  civic  rigfata. 
The  case  of  the  Apostle  Paul  is  in  point, 
though  it  shows  alao  to  how  naeful  a  pur- 
pose the  honour  might  in  need  be  turned. 
States  and  nations  were  adopted  into  the 
great  Roman  corporation,  as  Lalium,  Italy, 
OaoL  In  the  proviiMwa,  bodi  private  per- 
sons and  whole  sl«tes  were  presented  with 
the  citizensliip  by  the  Ctesars.  Among 
others,  many  Jews  were  Roman  «*f^TTW 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  ^'v  10.  10,  and  10). 

III.  The  favour  was  also  obtained  ihrotigh 
mannmJiaioo,  bgr  whidi  a  master  set  a  •Imf 
at  liberty  under  rprtnin  prescribed  rnnditions 
and  forma.  IV.  In  the  imperial  tuuea, 
davea  who  had  enjoyed  liberty  for  tmmtf 
years  were,  in  viritie  of  tliat  fact,  free  men 
by  right  The  purchase  of  citixenahip,  of 
iHUeh  in  Inatanee  ia  found  in  die  capittiii 
who  rescued  Paul  ftt)m  the  vinlcnre  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (Acts  xxii.  26),  was  not  a  dia< 
duet  and  peeidiar  maimer  of  obtainliif  tba 
immunities,  but  n  sppcies  of  donation 

The  most  important  for  the  Scriptural  stu* 
dent  of  the  prerogadvea  eoulswad  by  Bomoa 

citi7*'!i-l]iii,  ^\ii9  that  of  Pinrption  from  be- 
ing beaten  or  put  to  death  before  a  Roman 
trilnmal  (Aeii  xtL  S7).  Thta  cwmpdaii 
was  Pf  cured  by  tlie  Porrian  law,  -wlni],.  un- 
der heavy  penaltiea,  forbade  that  a  Roman 
ettiaen  should  be  beaten  or  pnt  to  death ;  mn 
enactment  wliioh  iva^  saiictiriucd  find  ru- 
forced  by  the  Semproniau  law ;  by  which  a 
Bomaa  eidien  waa  not  to  be  put  to  doadi 
unless  by  the  authority  of  th?  people.  The»« 
laws,  indeed,  seem  to  have  had  a  wider  com- 
pass of  inffaenoe,  ao  as  generally  to  protect 
tbe  citizen  of  Rome  fr  legal  injustice, 
though  some  allowance  may  have  to  be  mada 
for  ondorieal  ezaggeratioD  in  die  paaaagaa 
in  Cicero^  which  «ie  ddaf  andiaiiliaa  In 
the  case. 

CLAUDA  (L.),  a  very  small  island  lyinff 
near  the  south>weatem  shore  of  Crete  (,Acia 
zxvii.  IA).   It  is  now  called  Ooato. 

CLAUDIUS  (L.),  die  fourth  emperor  of 
Bome.— Baa  Cmtut. 
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CLAY.  —  This  well  Renown  suVstauce,  be- 
sides beins  in  uwient  times  emplojed  in 
mUiig  bfwks  and  potleiy  w«i«,  serred  lh» 

P?!r|>o«p  nf  ■\vnT,  to  receive  an  imprr»3sinn 
from  a  seal.  This  may  be  illustrated  b;  the 
hmom  Btb^loBiiii  bricks,  and  eylfaiden  of 
paste,  the chnrnrtfrs-  nn  irhirh  were  imjirr^'r  l 
by  a  mould  wUile  Uie  clay  was  yet  soft  (comp. 
Job  xxxtOL  14).  Olsf  it  atiB  employed  m 
t)in  East  for  a  senl.  n^,  for  instance,  on  the 
(Ivor  which  gives  entrance  to  a  room  where 
goods  SM  deposited  (ICatt.  xxtU.  66). 

CLEAN.  —  Tn  the  hot  climftto  cf  the 
East,  wuit  of  cleanliness  is  both  more  com- 
mon and  mora  detrfanmtsl  (ban  wlA  vs. 
The  evi  Irnce  of  travellers  to  this  effect  is 
abondaut  and  decisive.  At  the  present  day, 
Temfik  preraOs in  Palestine  tosoeh  a  degree 
as  to  coustitutc  OJi'  i»f  tbo  chief  annoyancp.s 
to  which  a  traveller  is  subject.  And  the  ab- 
•enee  of  deanllneas,  always  injurious  to 
healtli,  anil  now  known  to  be  so,  far  more 
than  was  formerly  suspected,  tends  to  en- 
courage painfbl  disoiders,  especially  the 
leprosy,  which  is  at  once  so  deadly  and  so 
repulsive.  In  oriental  countries,  conse- 
quently, cleanliness  was  regarded  as  of  great 
aomeat:  in  order  to  secure  it,  practices 
were  confKOlidated  into  customs  and  usages, 
law  interposed  its  authority,  and  religion 
lent  its  very  powerfiil  sanction ;  and  if  some 
of  the  oh^tcrvances  which  hence  ensued,  and 
which  aiill  iu  a  measure  retain  their  hold  on 
Sastenifl,  whatever  their  religions  opinions, 
upp^-fir  to  113  inexplicable,  nr  even  absnrd, 
we  nmst  coll  to  mind  the  diilerenoe  of  our 
olimata,  aa  well  as  our  age,  the  gnat  power 
of  influences  derived  from  climate,  and  the 
difficult  we  labour  tmder  of  nghiiy  conceiv- 
ing a  alaie  of  homan  existence  so  diaai^ 
milar  to  our  own,  ns  that,  for  tnsta&M!,  of 
the  Hebrews  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

Regard  to  deaaliuesH  caused  among  the 
latter  the  frequent  of  the  lmth,c«pf  i;illy 
when  a  visit  of  cereruouy  had  to  be  paid 
(Bath  iii  8).  But  this  regard  affected  not 
mrri'ly  social  and  civil,  but  also  religious 
observances.  Hence  the  use  of  water  as  a 
aynbol  of  parity,  and  the  minnte  and  cen- 
Tiionion-i  ]-irnrti(T:^  t>{  the  Pharisees,  in  the 
rigid  obaervauce  of  which,  the  spirit  of  reli* 
ffiuk  was  eometimei  totally  loat  (Matt  xv.  9. 
Markvii.  3.  Luke  xi.  38).  Tradition,  which, 
in  no  few  instances,  first  becomes  more 
powerftd  than  Kligion  ici  parent,  and  dien 
wholly  supersedes  it,  made  if  n  linv  nnion^j 
the  Jews,  that  no  one  should  appear  iu  llie 
temple  or  die  synagogue,  or  join  in  any  part 
of  tlie  sacred  service,  such  as  prayer  and 
oblations,  without  having  previously  washed 
himself,  or,  if  (he  nnportance  of  the  oeeasion 
were  K^caler  than  ordiiiury,  wiihont  having 
bathed  (1  Sam.  xvi.  0  i  comp.  Josh.  iii.  0. 
d  Obnm.xxx.  17.  Exod.  six.  10).  Uiidean 
pereons  were  not  allowed  to  enter  xellgioos 


assemblies,  or  to  join  in  the  national  festi- 
vals. Leprous  persons  might,  indeed,  visit 
die  temple;  hot  they  were  eonllned  to  a  sepa- 
rate part.  He  who  had  become  impure  be- 
fore the  Passover  must  travel  to  Jerusalem 
aome  daya  earlier,  in  ofder  to  purify  him- 
f^f'lf  bpf  irp  itH  ndvciit  (John  xi.  03);  or  he 
had  to  wait  for  what  the  Talmudists  call  *the 
Leaeer  Paaaover,'  which  took  place  a  month 
later,  and  was  designed  f  r  su  li  ns,  through 
Levitical  impori^,  had  not  taken  part  in  the 
liiietival  itseli: 

Th>  nirnihers  of  the  priestly  order  were 
specially  required  to  ke^  themselves  clean, 
fn  order  that  they  might  snitably  ftdfll  their 
duty  iu  thr  p-il  lii-  worship  of  God.  Tliey 
were,  accordingly,  subjected  to  special  and 
symboliea]  washings  when  they  first  entered 
on  their  office  (Exod.  xxix.  4.  Lev.  viii.  0)  ; 
and,  in  the  discliarge  of  their  obligations, 
were  required  to  *  purify  themselves  from  all 
defilement;'  for  which  purpose,  water  was 
provided  in  the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary. 
That  thete  washings  originally  recognised 
the  intimate  connection  there  is  between 
cleanliness  of  body  and  purity  of  mind,  and 
that  the  ontward  act  was  meant  to  symboli&e 
inward  holiness,  appears  from  a  remarkable 
passage  in  Deut.  xxi.  B.seq.  —  Sec  Abiutio!?. 

But  the  notions  of  pure  and  impure  were 
carried  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  muob 
farther  tlian  what  is  customary  in  tbo?c  days. 
In  the  legislation  of  Moses,  purity  and  im- 
purity were  |^  i  rdicated  of  both  things  and  pet' 
tons.  Generally  that  ttiii  dcrfuninated  un- 
clean, into  contact  wiiii  which  an  Israelite 
was  not  to  come.  In  a  sute  of  naelMmiiesa 
were — I.  Persons;  whose  bodies  were  in  cer- 
tain conditions,  as  lepers;  those  who  suf- 
fined  from  an  issoe  of  the  seed,  or  the  etop- 
pag^c  from  the  natural  issue  (Lev.  xr.  9,  seq.  ; 
16);  women  in  childbirlli  (L*v.  xii.);  wo- 
men during  tlie  menses  (Lev.  xv.  10)  ;  pet^ 
sons  who  had  porfurmcd  conjugid  rites  (Ler. 
XV.  18).  II.  Things;  among  which  we 
reckon  generally  certain  animals,  to  be  pre- 
pcntly  pprcif:rd  ;  tlic  drLid  Bridies  of  unclran 
ammals  in  all  cases,  and  of  the  clean,  except 
they  had  been  duly  slau^tetad  (see  Gonvei), 
the  dead  bodies  of  human  beings  (Numb, 
six.  11,  seg.)i  bouses,  and  garments,  in 
which  was  *Ae  plague  of  leprosy'  (Ler. 
xiii.  47,  seq. ;  xix.  seq.).  All  these  ob- 
jects, with  the  exception  of  unclean  animals, 
rendered  nndeen  for  a  aborter  or  longer  time 
all  Viho  tonched  them,  whidi  impurity  might 
in  part  extend  to  things  without  life,  such 
as  ftaxnitnre  or  roome  (£er.  xv.  12;  xl.  82. 
Nimib.  xix.  1.*)).  Articles  of  wood,  linviug 
become  tmclesn,  were  washed;  arUcles  of 
earthenware  we«e  broken.  Of  metal  artieles,* 
no  express  mention  is  made:  tliey  appear 
to  have  been  merely  washed.  A  special  kind 
of  tmekanness  waa  that  whidi  cnsned  from 
the  ted  heifer,  and  the  water  of  ^linUingov 
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k».'i.aiuuuu  i^Lev.  XV.)  A  pai  lial  uuclcHiiiiess 
WM  contracted  hy  die  pt  rr^ou  who  let  go  the 
ilCH)»e-goat  (Ltv.  xvi.  '^fi). 

iJf  we  now  culci  a  liule  luuru  into  i»articu- 
lan,  we  fiud  that  the  U'prous  were  oblig«d  to 
live  apart  (Lev.  xiii.  40.    Numb.  v.  2,  snj. ; 
corop.  ti  Kings  xv.  0).    If,  however,  a  kper 
CAine  where  b«  was  likely  to  be  touched  by 
others,  he  was  to  bear  evident  «ipis  of  wnrn- 
iugi-^'Uis  clothes  shall  be  rem,  tuid  his 
liead  hire ;  tad  ha  eball  pat «  covering  apon 
his  upper  lip,  and  !?liall  cry,  "  Uncli  im,  nn- 
olean! " '  (Lev.  xiii.  4D.)  According  to  hah- 
biiiied  aathority,  even  the  entranee  of  %  leper 
into  a  house  reiidercil  it,  tuui  till  ilint  it  con- 
tained, unclean.  It  was  the  special  function 
of  the  ]^fo»t9»  after  certain  strictly  speoiBed 
curative  measures,  to  pronounce  the  Kiinnia 
cleansed  (Lev.  xiv.).   He  who  had  a  flow 
of  i«ed  eommmiioated  of  his  own  iineleaii« 
ncsb  to  those  whuiti  he  touched,  nndlowlint- 
ever  he  lay  or  eat  upon;  and  those  that 
tonehed  any  of  theee  nneleatk  objects  be- 
came  unclean  till  evening.    Even  his  spittle 
made  unclean  those  on  whom  it  might  fall. 
After  eight  days,  the  ilek  penmn,  who,  ae* 
cording  to  the  Uabbins,  was  not  allowed  to 
come  into  the  temple,  was  accounted  pure, 
and  had  to  make  a  special  offering  (Lev.  XT. 
2 — Id).    A  woman  who  had  been  put  to 
bed  was  in  the  first  period,  that  is,  so  long 
as  the  lochia  rubra  lasted,  accounted  andean. 
The  dwation  of  dlis  period  was  determined, 
in  the  case  of  n  son,  to  be  seven  days;  if  the 
child  were  a  daughter,  fourteen  days,  —  a 
difference  wliich  had  its  reason  in  Uie  opi- 
nion held  also  hy  the  Greeks,  ibdl  the  im- 
mediate conp<  (lueiicea  of  lyuig-iu  were  in 
tibe  latter  instance  of  longer  duration :  in  the 
second  period,  or  during  the  mitigated  flow 
tenued  imhia  alifu,  she  was  to  renuiiu  in  the 
house,  if  her  offspring  was  a  male,  fur  tliir^- 
tlirrp  rlnys  ;  if  ft  ffwale,  for  ftixty-.^ix  days ; 
without,  however,  being  accounted  iegoliy 
imeleui.  At  fhe  cloM  of  this  time  of  tepa- 
i-ation,  an  offering  of  pnrifi^ntlon  had  to  he 
made.   The  menstrua  of  females,  whieh,  in 
the  East,  make  their  tppnraneo  ■•  early 
llic  n::i'   f  frora  seven  to  nine  ycnrg,  nnd  last 
in  healthy  persons  for  eeveu  or  eight  days, 
rendered  a  ftmile  ondeaa  for  seven  days, 
during  which  she  was  not  allowed  to  enter  Uie 
temple.  If '  the  issue  of  blood '  lasted  longer 
dtan  nsiial,  or  took  plaee  irregularly,  it  was 
accounted  a  disorder,  and  a  female  ho  iifnicled 
was  nnclean  during  the  whole  of  its  diua- 
tion ;  when  the  evil  was  eared,  she  was,  on 
tlie  eightli  dny  nfli  nvnids,  to  offer  an  obla- 
tion (Matt.  ix.  20.  Luke  viii.  43).  The  im- 
purity in  these  oases  oomnranieated  itself  to 
place  and  seat,  as  well  as  to  tliose  persons 
whose  bodies  came  in  contact  therewith. 
Many  refinements  and  mneh  casuistry 
fastened  tliemselves  on  this  part  of  the  Mo- 
Mie  ritaal«  which  may  be  stiU  read  in  Bab* 


binicai  works.  The  great  cause  of  the  sLricl 
and  roinnte  regulations  given  in  the  law  ia 

regard  to  these  natural  oreurreTices  ]n\  in  a 
noliuu  wiiich  Pliny  eidiibit^  in  full  iuree, 
that  the  racnstruous  blood  acquired  a  speci- 
tiDy  inftctioosi,  virulent,  and  poiaooons 

chiiraeltjr- 

The  touching  of  a  corpse,  M  uooag  4h« 
Ar»V»H  it  still  does,  made  the  person  unclean, 
oud  that  for  seven  days;  on  the  fintt  oud 
last  of  which,  the  andean  person  had,  imder 
pain  of  death,  to  purifj-  himself  by  tlie  water 
of  sprinkling.    Impuiity  accrued  also  to 
the  dwelling  wherein  a  corpse  lay,  and  to  aO 
its  furniture.    IIi-  who  f  iltered  it  was  in  the 
same  way  imcleau  for  seven  days  (Numb 
xix.  11).  The  ptrlaking  of  mats  at  fane 
rals  involved  undeannesa   (Hos.  ix.  i) 
Those  were  unclean  idio  touched  a  grave, 
or  a  dead  man's  bone.   This  Ihot  gave  an 
ojiportunity  for  a  display  of  ill-feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  Samaritans,  who,  in  the  procar»- 
torship  of  Coponius,  threw,  during  ^e  Pas»> 
over,  dead  u)en'a  bodies  into  llie  cloisters  of 
the  temple,  wliich,  in  consequence,  the  Jews 
conld  not  enter  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2.  S). 
These  laws  and  observances  bad,  beyoad  A 
doubt,  for  their  object  the  avoidance  of  in- 
fection and  pollution  of  the  air  from  pntrified 
matter,  leading,  as  they  did,  to  the  speedy 
removal  and  interment  of  dead  bodies,  which 
in  the  Kast  is  of  far  greaur  cou&eiiueiice 
than  in  colder  dimales. 

The  carcase  "f  nn  tinel*'nn  anunal  brought, 
uutil  the  eveiiiuK,  unckannciiS  on  lhoja« 
who  touched  it  (Lev.  si.  2i,$<q.).  The  car 
cn^e  of  r^t-rtnin  small  onimals,  as  li/ards  and 
mice,  ma(ie  unclean,  till  the  evening,  clothes 
md  furniture  whieh  vrere  reqoired  to  be 
washed.  If  a  carcase  of  snfh  nu  animal  fell 
into  a  vessel,  the  vessel  had  to  be  broken, 
sad  its  eontenta  beeane  andesn.  But  cia 
terns  and  r'"-rTvoir^  were  not  thns  pflh-.'  -d, 
probably  because  the  bulk  of  the  water  was 
sufficient  to  prevent  infeelioa. 

Leprous  houses  were  at  the  fir<?t  olosf.l  by 
the  priests  for  seven  days;  then  the  stones 
to  whidi  the  leprosy  had  attsdied  itself  were 
talien  out,  and  replaced  by  others  ;  Imf,  if  ih* 
evil  was  not  thus  pat  en  end  to,  the  entire 
bnflding  was  demolished  (Lev.  lAw.  84,  $eq. ) .  • 
Leprous  clothr-  v;-  re  shut  up  for  seven  diiys. 
If  ilie  leprosy  still  proceeded,  they  were  cast 
into  the  lire ;  otherwise  diey  were  wMhed, 

and  jtgain  liiid  by  for  a  week.  If,  howevt-r. 
the  stain  remained,  the  garment  was  burnt; 
if  it  had  disappeued,  tibe  part  cmly  where 
it  had  been  was  torn  out,  did  the  practised 
eye  of  the  priest  detect  even  a  sospicioas 
shaxle. 

The  red  heifer  brottght,  till  evening,  on- 
cleanness  on  the  priest  who  killed  it,  on 
him  who  bimtt  it,  as  well  as  on  him  who  re- 
moved the  ashes  (Nunil>.  xtx.  7).  He  who 
touched  the  water  ol  purificattoai  node  Uom 
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Uie'^'!  a  Let,  or  wli-j  with  tliut  wiitor  I'li  iiijm-J 
uiutli«r,  was  ixiuiself  uu clean  till  the  cvoii- 
ing,  and  made  luelean  whMtver  ta«  toneheil 

(Kumb.  xix.  l^,  seq.). 

The  ligUtest  impuritj  was  that  which  ac- 
«nied  ftwD  eoDclmliiig  die  scape-goat  into 
the  wilderness,  and  from  the  carrying  oat 
and  burning  the  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  two 
sin-offerings  on  the  day  of  atonement.  This 
uncleaaness  ▼uushed  on  bathing,  and  wash- 
ing  the  gannenta  (Lev.  xtL  26,  s«9-)* 

The  imparity  which  any  one  had  broagfat 
on  himself  lasted,  according  to  the  above, 
for  either  the  mrrent  duv,  or  an  Piuir**  wof»k. 
lu  both  cases,  after  the  uncleauue^s  wn^  cun- 
tnetad,  •  washing  of  the  clothes  (Lev.  xv.  5, 
»e<j. ;  10,  seq.  Numb,  xix  or  balliiiig 

(Lev.  XV.  lU,  2i,  st  rj.  Numb.  xix.  hi),  was 
nquired.  In  certain  iiatand  states  of  fan- 
pnritj  of  longer  duration,  purifying  obla- 
tions were  ordained  (Lev.  xiL  (I — 8 ;  xv. 
14,  weq, }  20). 

In  the  plevcrith  chaptpr  of  Levitions  it  mny 
bo  seen,  that  certain  living  animals  were  ac- 
oonntsd  elsaa,  whidi  migbt  be  eaten,  and 
others  unclean,  which  mipht  not  bo  r  -.r.-Ti. 
The  iirst  great  rule  of  distinction  laid  down 
in  respect  of  quadrupeds  is  Ibis, — Chat  all 
beast!!  that  have  their  feet  completely  lov-  n, 
above  as  well  as  below,  and  at  the  same  time 
ebew  Ae  end,  vers  to  be  aeeoimted  elean ; 
those  which  had  neither,  or,  iutlced,  were 
wanting  in  one  of  these  distinguishing  marks, 
wen  to  bebeld nndeaii.  The partingof  die 
hoof  must  be  perfect.  A  division  of  the  hoof 
contrary  to  that  required  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
foot  of  the  dog,  the  cat,  and  the  lion,  where, 
though  there  are  several  distinct  toes  or  clavrs 
on  the  npppT  side,  yet  they  are  united  by  a 
ineiubraiie  ou  the  lower  side.  The  parting 
if  not  perCBet  WheKss,  in  the  foot  of  the 
ox,  the  sh^'ep,  and  the  pont,  the  clf^nviTi'T  <'x- 
tends  quite  through  the  foot.  Auimala  of 
hool!i»  solid  and  nnparted,  as  the  horse,  were 
of  conrse  nnelean.  —  See  f  iMFL. 

In  regard  to  fishes,  nil  lijut  have  scales 
Sttd  ins  wete  to  be  accounted  clean ;  the  rest, 
unclean ;  —  a  distinction  equally  ch  ar,  sim- 
ple, and  systematic  Even  to  tliis  day,  tisli 
wllh  fins  and  sesles  are  generally  regarded 
as  vrholcsoTOP,  and  often  delicions  ;  while 
Others,  that  differ  in  these  particulars,  arc 
not  mnumaOy  looked  npon  with  distaste  end 
nver-i'-in. 

The  ordinance  respecting  birds  differs  from 
the  others,  in  the  absenee  of  any  paitienlar 
disthictioa  of  clean  and  unclean.  It  merely 
specifies,  for  the  sake  of  prohibiting  certain 
speeles  of  known  biids,  learing  it  to  be  nn- 

tlerstood  that  nil  others  were  allowed. 

Of  insei  ts,  all  those  that  fly  and  creep,  snch 
•a  flies,  wahpii,  and  bees,  together  widi  all 
that  lesp^wers  dedaisd  naelean,  ssto  tiie 
loeost. 

Among  animals  that  hate  legs  so  short 
that  (he  J  ^pear  to  ereep  on  the  eailh,  osr- 


taiii  species  were  pronounced  uucleiui.  Tlie 
members  of  the  creeping  kind  may  be  ranged 
nuder  th ree  dasaes ;  —  I.  Those  whieh  mate 

by  the  aid  of  the  under  part  of  the  stomach 
and  belly,  as  serpents.  II.  Those  which, 
though  they  have  four  legs,  nevertlieless 
move  like  reptiles,  as  lizards  and  moles. 
III.  Those  which  move  by  short  and  almost 
imperceptible  feet,  as  caterpillars,  centi- 
pedes, 

The  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  Hebrews 
by  the  laws  of  Mo?es  were,  iu  iheir  general 
rssolto*  as  follows  :  —  With  the  exception  of 
loeasts,  the  whole  of  the  liu  erti  hrfite  class 
of  animals  were  declared  unclean ;  of  the 
veritbrate,  the  whole  of  the  order  of  fep> 
tile"? ;  of  the  orders  mnmmalia  and  pisceSf 
that  is,  quadrupeds  and  na>hes,  a  classifica- 
tion is  made,  restricting  the  clean  qnadnt^ 
peds  to  snch  as  parted  the  hoof,  and  chewed 
the  cud ;  and  the  clean  fishes,  to  such  as 
had  fine  snd  seales.  These  definitions  are 
so  precise  nnd  comprehensive,  that  there 
could  not  be  much  dif&culty  in  determining 
what  was  enslnded  by  them.  They  permitted 
the  eating  of  only  a  few  of  the  graminivorous 
qnadrupeds,  such  as  oxen,  deer,  and  sheep ; 
and  sndi  fishes,  wheUier  from  silt  and  fresh 
water,  as  had  the  obvioos  ehanotnistios  of 
fina  and  scales. 

Linnttns  divides  the  birds  (ovet)  into 
seventy-eight  genera.  Not  more  than  eleven 
of  these  are  pronounced  unclean  by  Moses. 
The  sixty-seren  remaining  genera  include 
the  whole  of  the  an»ere$,  or  goose  and  duck 
tribe ;  the  whole  of  the  gaU'mte,  or  pjnin- 
eating  tribe,  as  peacocks,  pheasants,  part- 
ridges, qaaiis,  and  common  fowls;  the  whole 
of  the  pnsnere$t  comprising  doves,  pigeons, 
and  numerous  genera  of  sniatl  fruit  and  seed- 
oating  birds.  It  is  well  known  also,  tliat 
gee<;e,  ducks,  quails,  and  pigeons,  abound  an 
Egypt  and  Palestine. 

The  distinction  of  clean  aud  unclean,  in 
regard  to  animals,  though  carried  to  a  very 
great  extent  iu  the  Mosaic  polity,  has,  it 
would  almost  seem,  a  foundation  in  nature ; 
for  few,  if  any.  per«?onfl  are  there,  who  are 
free  from  aversions  and  preferences  in  re- 
speet  to  food.animals.  To  some  extent  our 
modem  feelings  on  the  point  nmy  1.r  n  r  rihcd 
to  prescriptive  usage,  and  the  Jewish  law 
may  hare  had  a  larfs  share  in  their  Ibnna- 
tion.  Yet  tins  cause  leaves  unexplained 
some  undoubted  facts.  Pngudices  on  the 
point  ars  nationaL  An  animal  whidt  on 
one  side  the  English  channel  Is  considered 
a  luxury,  is  on  the  other  regarded  with  dis- 
gust What,  from  our  ignoranee  of  the  eanse, 
may  be  termed  accidental  associatin.is,  have 
obviously  had  an  influence  in  the  formation 
of  our  likings  and  dislikes.  Even  individuals 
have  their  peculiar  feelings.  Eels,  which 
this  man  holds  to  be  a  delicacy,  another 
views  with  nneonqiieraUe  dictate.  Kor 
will  those  who  hsEve  studied  the  subject  deny. 
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tbftt  (ije  appearance,  shuiM*.  nn<l  luiliitsof  ani- 
IIMI9  tlienmlvM,  have  mucli  to  do  iu  cventr 
ing  our  avpr«!ons.  How  far  Inflticnrps  of 
Huh  geuerai  uutiire  may  Luvu  lain  at  tlie 
botlon  of  tbe  Mosaic  onliuances,  it  is  now 
far  too  late  to  inquire ;  but  tlieir  existence 
and  op«ratioQ  can  scarce);  be  denied,  unless 
on  the  asHumption  that  human  nature  of  old 
was  dissimilar  to  what  it  is  now.  st  em, 
tlierefore,  justified  iu  bclie?ing|  that,  a»  pre- 
fimneea  and  dialiket  must  haw  oxialed  long 
before  Moses,  thnt  legislutor  found  n  large 
roaas  of  consuetudiuary  law,  whose  existence 
he  was  obliged  to  MCOfnise,  and  whoao 
operation  and  influence  hi- jmlgcil  it  proper 
to  direct.  But  Moaes  was  a  religious  law- 
giver :  therefore,  theie  established  enstome, 
heliif?  mnilificd  as  aeenu  d  best,  received  from 
him  a  religiotis  guidance,  sanction,  and  ap> 
plication. 

Now,  .since  *  eleun '  and  'unelenn'  were 
tautaoioimt  to  what  majr  and  what  maj  not 
be  eaten,  Mosea  saw  in  this  distinction  a 

favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  that 
severance  of  his  people  from  all  other  na* 
lions  whirh  was  indi;)pensable  for  the  great 
religious  objects  lie  bad  in  view.   Of  all 
sundi-riug  innucuces,  noue  perhaps  arc  so 
tttroug  as  diverse  observances  ia  tuting. 
This  Im  exemplified  every  day  in  otu*  own 
homes.    Pnlite  nsnge  lins  establlslied  the 
fork  ns  n  iii>iiuetion  of  good  breeding.  The 
single  word  'vulgar'  is  a  wall  of  brass  in 
sttciiil  life.    If,  tlien,  Moses  wished  to  keep 
lii^  people  from  mingling  iu  intercourse  with 
the  idolatrous  CanaaniteSt  ^^i*'  Leviiicul  laws 
touching  food  were  most  pfTectunl.  When 
an  Israelite  saw  one  of  the  old  inhabitants 
of  die  land  eating  of  that  which  he  held  to 
be  tmclcan,  he  v^-onld  start  back  with  anti- 
patliy,  or  even  horror.   That  Moses  had  such 
an  object  is  deaiiy  intimated :  see  Lev.  sz. 
y.'i,  25.    On  this  point,  Dr.  Kitto'a  testimony 
is  as  decided  as  it  is  valuable :  —  while  iu 
Asia»  *he  had  almost  ddly  oeeaslon  to  be 
convinced  of  the  incalculable  efJleney  of  such 
distinctions  in  keeping  men  apart  from 
strangers.    A  Bfohamnedan,  for  instance, 
nilghl  be  kind,  liberal,  and  indiilf^ent;  but 
Uie  recurrence  of  a  meal,  or  any  eating,  threw 
him  back  npon  bis  own  distinctive  practices 
and  habits,  reminding  him  tliat  you  were  an 
unclean  person^  firom  your  habits  of  indul- 
genoe  in  food  and  drinks  forbidden  to  lum, 
and  that  his  own  ]uirity  wati  endangered  by 
communication  with  you.   Your  own  per- 
ception of  this  feeling  in  In'm  is  not  to  you 
leas  painful  and  discouraging  to  intercourse, 
than  its  existence  is  to  him  who  entertains 
it.    Jt  in  a  mutual  repulsion,  coutiuually 
operating;  and  its  eflVct  nniy  be  estimated 
fmin  the  fnct,  thnt  no  mtfifm  in  which  a  dis- 
tiui-tiou  of  nieut^  wu»  ligiuly  t-nforced,  has 
ewr  changed  its  religion.'    Doubtless  it  is, 
in  no  small  degree,  owing  to  tliiH  food  ritual, 
thai  the  Jews  have,  under  tlic  most  power- 


ful of  dissolving  uiliuenoesy  preserved  Aair 
Individnatily;  and,  if  their  eontinoed  exia»> 
fnce  to  the  present  hour  offers,  as  it  does, 
a  living  evidence  of  the  reality  of  their  sn- 
eient  faisloiy  and  teligieii*  as  wdl  as  of  Hm 
certainty  and  onstant  operation  of  divma 
Providence,  we  have,  in  that  existPiu>a  anl 
that  ovidraeetaBiidiereibel,  and  aa<idMr  ad- 
vantage of  the  distinction  estnVli-^li.  d  V.-- 
tween  clean  and  unclean  in  the  book  of 
Levitiens. 

The  time,  however,  came  when  thU  dis 
tincUon  was  lu  give  way  before  the  liberal 
and  hamanising  spirit  of  a  nnivnaal  feligioa. 
Ainotig  the  means  for  aocomplishiug  tbe  re- 
moval of  the  distinction  was  the  vision  which 
Peter  underwent  In  Joppa,  die  lesson  tani^it 
by  which  was,  —  '  What  Oo<l  hatli  cleansed, 
call  not  thou  common '  (Acts  xL).  Yel  the 
heads  of  the  primitive  ohnrch  saw  It  to  be 
their  duty  to  reijuire  its  members  to  '  abstain 
fkom  meats  oflered  to  idols,'  lesl  they  abouJd 
be  defiled,  or  even  seduced  by  idolatty  ( Aets 
XV.  20 ).  The  abolition  of  these  distinctions 
iu  food  occasioned  division  and  disturbance 
in  the  early  church  (Rom.  xiv.),  and  has  nut 
failed  to  leave  a  no  inconsiderable  remnant 
iu  the  usages  of  the  Catliolic  church,  whose 
severance  from  the  rest  of  pxufeiij>cd  Chris 
dans  finds  thereiu  effectual  support 

Moses  may  also  have  had  a  regard  to 
health  ill  the  diiitiucLiuus  of  food  which  he 
recognised  and  sanctioned.  That  the  gronnds 
of  this  regard  should  in  many  in.^taiifTs  not 
appear  obvious  to  us,  iu  uo  way  makes 
against  their  existence ;  for  the  lapse  of  eeit' 
turies,  and  difference  of  climate,  may  wi.dl 
have  caused  his  reasons  to  be  faint  or  iu- 
peroepdble  to  ns.  It  seems  to  be  sdmittod, 
tljat  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh  may  be 
accounted  for  on  dietetic  considerations,  in- 
aamneh  as  the  eating  of  it  haa  a  strong  ten- 
denry  to  produce  diseases  of  tlie  skin. 

Moral  c(uisiderations  may  have  had  some 
weight  with  Hoses.  The  hkbils  of  animala 
produce  a  corresiiondinp  impression  on  the 
himiau  mind.  Hence,  animals  come  to  hav« 
a  s}inbo1ieal  meaning.  The  tiger  typifies 
rage  and  revenge  ;  the  lamb,  gentleness  and 
peace.  To  affix  the  epithet  '  unclean '  on 
the  first,  and  ■  dean'  on  the  second,  was  an 

effectual  way  to  discourage  malevolent  and 
foster  kind  emotions.  Accordingly,  Leviti. 
ens  (xi.)  presents,  on  the  good  and  peaeeable 
side,  Uie  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  lamb ; 
all  fishes  and  birds  whose  habits  are  agree- 
able. On  die  other  side,  we  find  the  dog, 
the  Bwiue,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the  lion,  tlie 
tiger;  birds  of  prey;  the  serpent  tribe,  and 
insects  and  worms. 

lliese  ordinances  finally  conduced  to  form 
and  keep  alive  in  tlie  mind  of  the  Israelites 
that  grand  idea  which  pervaded  the  whole  of 
their  religious  system,  but  which  received  its 
full  dev"'lopTupnt  only  in  Christianity, — 
namely,  tliai  Isratrl  was  a  hvly  people,  ami 
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that  holiness  was  the  pruDiiry  ■Aim  and  final 
result  of  all  religions  instruction  and  obser- 
vanees.  See  especially  Lev.  xi.  44,  where 
llik  pnrpose  of  the  ftwdriitoil  it  dfldsndin 
very  emphatio  terms. 

The  subject  over  ubieh  we  have  now  gone 
pnmalB  Ibe  gre*t  Hebrew  legislator  as  inti- 
mately acquainted  wiUi  natural  history.  Tbis 
acquaintance  he  doubtless  derived  in  port 
tnm  pfadsimspra ;  bat  the  laws  given  are 
too  exact,  well  considered,  and  well  founded, 
not  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  special  in- 
qaiiy,  Bttdt  to  lh»  McpnM  pmpose.  To 

lt3  they  wear  tlie  apprfirnnro  of  romprisinp^ 
a  digest  of  the  best  and  most  advanced  state 
of  kdOwMgv  of  ttio  day.   Th*  tmntiftillj 

simple  and  seicntifir  rlivision  nf  quadmpeds 
here  giTen,  is  one  which,  after  nJl  the  pxo> 
gvMi  mtdo  itt  notoftl  hielory,  to  not  yot 
came  obsolete.  Michrt<li=i  declares  tliis 
'  wonderfttL'  But  if  this  is  a  correct  de- 
oeriptiott,  Hnm  hvw  erroneous  to  any  •ooomil 
of  the  ancient  Ilebrrw-.  wliich  sets  them  forth 
as  standing,  even  in  the  days  of  Moses,  low 
in  die  eesle  of  ei^lHsstion  t  Tbers  svs,  it  Is 
tme,  many  riiiiniul-i  yiMikca  uf  in  the  i'itii;il 
which  we  cannot  now  ideutiQr  with  certainty. 
Thto  our  ignoruwe  nuj  be  »  reason  againafi 
any  attempt  minutely  to  observe  the  law  in 
these  latter  times,  and  so  may  be  of  service 
in  helping  forward  its  final  abrogation  in 
the  conversion  of  Israel,  bnt  can  warrant,  on 
our  parts,  no  other  fueling  than  that  of  mo- 
desty, in  regard  to  ita  uriglnal  claims  and 
merto.  In  a  case  where  our  knowtodge  dis* 
closes  so  mnHi  thnt  i«  p'ood,  and  even  some- 
thing wondurful,  it  niity  be  presumed,  that, 
were  our  knowledge  more  minnle  and  exaet, 
our  ndmiration  would  be  greater. 

The  entire  system  of  ordinances  of  whieii 
we  have  spoken,  has  been  abrogated.  Yt  t 
does  it  Ix^&r  a  divine  sancti<>n.  TTmice  it  is 
evident  that  Bevelation  may  cont&iii,  not  ab- 
■cdnte,  bnt  letotivo  tnitb ;  and  at  one  time 
cnjain,  aa  duties,  things  which  at  nnnthrr 
time  it  prohibits.  We  might  hence  infer  the 
general  traA,  iStuM  Bevelation  bears  a  con- 
stant relation  to  thp  grants  of  encces-^ivr'  r.^-r-?, 
and  so  proves  an  effectual  educator  of  the 
human  raee. 

Th  '  nbrogatlon  F^poken  of  tniA  plare 
without  any  express  repeal  of  the  ancient 
ricoal:  it  took  place,  in  tiio  main,  by  the 
gradual  o|)«^ralion  of  the  higher  principles 
and  nobler  sympathies  brought  into  the 
wotld  hj  iie  Savioor,  Jeeot  Christ  Thus 
always  does  a  superior  (•xtin;^uish  an  in- 
ferior li^t,  and  the  greater  supersedes  the 
lesf. 

CLEMENT  (L.  m#m/iii),  —  a  fellow- 
labourer  of  the  Apostle  Paul  (Phil.  iv.  9). 
In  church  history,  he  in  identified,  perhaps 
without  snffleient  reason  (for  the  name  of 
Clement  was  common),  with  Clement,  ac- 
coonted  the  fourUi  Bishop  of  Borne,  who  i^ 


reputed  to  have  written  two  epistles  (stiU 

oxtiutt)  ft)  t!if»  Corintliiaus,  and  to  have 
suffered  nmrtyrdnm  under  iLo  Emperor 
Trujuii. 

CLOTH,  CLOT!TTNO.— Teutonic  words, 
whose  cognates  may  be  found  in  clothe,  clad i 
0.  kU'id,  tlie  originiil  of  oiur  word  ♦  elolbea:' 
ch  til  ^umifies  the  material  of  which  rlotliiog 
or  gimueuis  are  made.  'Cloth'  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Hebrew— I.  Behgedttnm 
a  Semitico-Sanscrit  roof,  mraning  to  cover : 
hence,  'raiment'  (Gen.  xxiv.  ;  'gar- 
ment' (Oen.nxvili.l9)$  «eloifaet'  (Gen. 
xTTvii.  20);  'cloth*  (1  Sam.  xix.  m);  'hi)- 
parel '  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  9).  IL  Simkth,  from 
n  loot,  metning  to  eerer,  or  twtl;  whence  the 
Arabic  Samlafi  denotes  a  large  flowing  gar- 
ment with  which  the  body  is  enwr^ped, 
paitienlarly  aneh  as  to  lued  fbr  a  covering 
by  night:  hence  it  is  rendered  in  our  ver- 
sion by  'garment'  (Gen.  ix.  23) ;  'clothes' 
(Geo.  xUt.  18) ;  •  raiment'  (Gen.  xlv.  2^) ; 
•cloth*  (Dent,  xxii.  17).  It  is  used  of  a 
woman's  garment,  in  Dent  xxiL  5.  HI. 
Mfttd  (1m.  meliri),  to  measure,  used  iu  Lev. 
vi.  10,  of  tlie  priest's  linen  garment:  eompu 
Jer.  xiiL  25.  IV.  But  the  most  cominnn 
word  for  '  clothes,'  in  general,  is  Lciuosh, 
signifying  to  cover ;  and  hence  a  *  covering,' 
•clothes,"  or  •  raiment'  (Gen.  xlix*  11. 
2  Kings  X.  22.  Job  xxxi.  ][)). 

As  to  the  materials  of  wliich  garments 
wem  made  in  Palestine,  our  infonnation  is 
very  imperfect ;  for  it  happens  in  this,  as  in 
many  other  questions  of  antiquarian  intemt, 
that  the  ihiiigs'  which  were  best  known  to 
tlie  aucicuta  are  least  known  to  us,  partly 
fh>m  the  fact,  that,  being  well  known,  no  de- 
scription of  tljein  was  ever  thought  of,  and 
partly  also  bt;cause,  being  thin^  imd  not 
ideas,  tlie  mere  mention  of  them  to  not  de- 
scriptive, unless  the  terms  speak  for  them- 
selves, which  is  rarely  found  to  be  the  case 
ailw  Ae  lapse  of  many  eenlnriea.  In  the 
Scriptures  we  find  mention  of  linen,  woollen, 
and  bilk,  the  chief  substances  whence  rai- 
ment to  etill  made;— >  bat  do  the  originde 
nf  titese  words  correspond  with  the  articles 
for  whidi  the  words  uie  now  employed  f 
The  subject  tooDoof  flMaost  difflenlt  in 
Biblical  antiqnitiei^  Mid  €•&  hem  be  only 
glanced  over. 

•8Uk*  to  die  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
words,  Mek$hee  (Ezek.  xvi.  10,  13)  and 
She^  (Gen*  sli.  42,  margin) ;  but  it  is  very 
dottbtfol  if  silk  was  known  to  the  Hebrews 
in  the  more  Mw'mit  periods  of  their  history. 
In  the  time  of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies,  silk, 
whose  native  couutry  is  China  and  Thibet, 
fonncd  a  very  importaut  article  of  oonunemo 
in  tlie  hands  of  Alexandrian  merchants,  and 
was,  at  a  later  period,  aecounied  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  In  Isa.  xix.  9,  ooenrs  a 
word,  Shn'f'rlitlh,  translated  in  onr  Bible 
'  fine  ilax,'  but  wiiich  has  been  thought  to 
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dfluoto  tiik|  from  its  resemblance  to  th» 
oriental  name  fur  silk,  Strka, 

The  great  difficult-,  however,  is  to  dlacin- 
guish  between  cottun  and  linen  cloth,  since 
they  are  both  vegetable  products,  and  seem 
to  be  designated  at  lewt  sometimes  by  tht 
same  Greek  word  btfstos.  Cotton  —  an  Ara- 
bic word  —  is  a  wooUy-looking  bubstunce, 
which  covers  the  seeds,  and  is  eontained  with- 
in  the  fruit  of  tbe  cotton  plant.  It  is  pro- 
duced by  two  plants  —  I.  O'uasifpium  hertta- 
ceum,  or  the  ootton-slirub,  which  htm  tgnad 
from  Iodi«>  veslinud,  as  liw  w  Af^ira ; 


oonov  nun» 

and  die  Qo*ayptum  orftomraif  oolidll-trMy 
wliich  is  also  a  nntivc  of  India,  onddoetnot 
differ  essentially  from  tbe  precedlaf.  Cot- 
ton, originally  grown  in  India,  was  dao  in 
ancient  times  produced  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus, 
as  well  as  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  Korthera 
Syria  now  produces  cotton,  though,  being  an 
annnal  plant,  the  crops  arc  exposed  to  great 
Tieissitndes.  The  qaaliQr*  though  generally 
fine,  is  of  a  short  staple.  The  cultivation  of 
the  cotton-plant  is  tlio  chief  occapation  of  the 
afn'i'^ultural  population  of  the  province  and 
plains  of  Adana.  The  districts  of  Nablous, 
Acre,  and  Jaffa,  protinee  eoiloo.  Tlie  eoltiNi 
thus  produced  is  either  made  into  coarse 
garments,  or  exported.  The  export  was 
Mported  (Bowring),  in  1840,  to  be  of  tbe 
annual  value  of  .f.J.'iO.OOO. 

The  Indian  name  of  cotton  is  Karpas, 
wUftil  has  been  foand  in  the  nimilar  Ilebi(>w 
term,  rendered  '  green '  in  Esther  i.  H.  Tlie 
name,  ae  well  as  the  substance,  may  cattily 
have  paned  firon  India  to  diePeiaianeoiift 


indeed,  l<>u;^  before  the  time  implied  in  the 
book  111  libtixer,  a  commercial  iAtereoone 
existed  between  Eastern  and  Weelem  Ad^ 
And  not  improbably,  cotton  may  in  very  early 
times  have  been  grown  in  Syria,  Egjpl,  or 
eome  neighbouring  landa.  Unbar,  after  Be> 
penmviller,  finds  for  cotton  a  name  of  amndi 
earlier  (western)  origin  than  Karfot,  TUe 
name  is  Shtak^  the  void  rendeied  'eQk*  fa 
tlie  margin,  Gen.  xli.  42.  This  word,  which 
is  found  as  earlj  as  the  passage  juat  cited,  it 
geneiaDfKttdifed 'UneliBeB.'  Tbe  A«A 
was  employed  for  the  curtains  of  the  taber- 
nacle, and  entered  into  the  liabric  of  the  hi|^ 
priaelTe  eoaft  andmilm  (Sxod.  BtT.  4  ;  ssfSL 

no  ;  xxxix.  S'^l.  Before  this,  howerer,  it 
was  used  in  Egypt  for  Testuxea  ol  eeranoaj 
(GeiLsli.42).  The  name  ftyem  liaa  been 
recognised  in  the  Hebrew  Bootz,  found  in 
1  Chron.  ir.  81  j  xr.  37.  d  Chnm.  ii.  14 ; 
iii.  14;  19.  EedierL  6;  liiL  15.  Esdu 
sxvii.  10 ;  and  supposed  to  be  a  later  deeig^ 
nation  for  the  same  enbetanee,  cotton  eleih 
of  eome  kind  (eomp.  Lake  xwi.  19). 

Linen  is  denoted  by  an  appropriate  name, 
Fuhteh  (Lev.  xiii,  47,  48,  02.  Kzek.  xlir. 
17,  18),  wliieh  is  rendered  'flax'  iu  Joah.  ii 
0.  Jndg.  XT.  14.  Prov.  xxxL  IS.  XaaLXix.  9. 
Hos.  iL  G,  showing  that  linen  was  made  of 
flax ;  which  grows  in  Egypt,  especially  m 
the  Delta,  and  the  vicinity  of  Pelusioai^  ee 
well  as  in  Palestine.  Garments  of  flax  seem 
to  have  been  anciently  in  common  wear 
in  the  latter  eooiltry.  Flax  was  wiaugki 
especially  by  women  (Prov.  xxxi.  13)  into 
garmeuts  (see  passage  just  given),  girdles 
(Jer.  xiii.  1),  lines  aad  ropee  (Eeek.  sL  S. 
Judg.  XV.  13),  grave  clothes  or  shrouds 
(Luke  xxiv.  12.  John  xix.  40),  also  flam- 
beaux or  toreliee  (lea.  xiii  8;  dilL  17). 

Fur  raiment,  men  of  substance  and  posi- 
tion chose  the  finest  linen,  mentioned  abofO 
nnder  the  neoie  of  BeAfed;  fHbidi  eeenete 
have  been  chiefly  obtained  trom  Egypt.  The 
poor  wore  inferior  gannents  of  coarae  flax. 

It  was  hoped  diet  die  presenraliou  of  die 
cloth  in  which  tlie  nmminies  are  enveloped 
would  have  thrown  light  on  thia  difficult 
eabjeet  ThIa  cloth  wae  till  reeendf  bdd  to 
be  cotton;  but  a  microscopic  investigation  of 
it  b/  Thomson,  of  Clithexo,  in  LanceMhire, 
is  said  to  hare  proved  its  snbetanee  to  be  flax. 

This  cloth,  however,  IlerodotaalvniB  hyuoi : 
henooi  the  inference  has  been  drawn,  that 
lAateier  elodi  beers  tfie  name  hfyuu  a 
htmm  nniet  have  been  linen.  The  eoBcte> 
Mon  ie  hasty,  and  far  too  wide.  By$»o»  may 
have  been  a  generio  name,  descriptive,  not 
of  the  material  out  of  which  a  piece  of  doth 
was  made,  but  its  general  quality.  Thus  our 
Lord  speaks  of  Dives,  as  *  clothed  in  purple 
and  line  linen,'  evidently  without  intending 
to  charnoierise  his  apparel  any  fiinher  ilian 
that  it  was  sumptuous.  Our  modem  scho- 
lare  should  reoMnber  that  amdent  wrileie 
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nenleiB  eridcal  than  themselves,  ondmrote 
f^oni  and  to  popular  impressions. 

Linen,  howerer,  is  the  prodaet  of  llftT,  an 
annual  plant  caltirated  firom  the  earliest 
peri.xls  for  its  fibres,  which  are  spun  into 
thread,  and  woven  into  cloth.  It  has  a  green 
stem,  from  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two  feet  high, 
and  a  blue  flower,  which  is  succeeded  by  a 
capsule  containing  seeds,  whence  oil  if  ob* 
tabled.  Flas  la  faaaA  in  afaij  qiMrler  of 
the  globe. 

Of  woollen  garments  we  need  not  speak. 
It  la  obrions  that  verrr  inhlo  coverings  and 
dried  fikins  (Oen.  iii.  7,  til)  would  \>e  the 
eaiiiest  human  clothing ;  aud,  when  society 
had  made  oomo  progroia,  tiia  lint  resources 
for  niannfnrtnring  parnicnts  were  tlie  linir 
and  wool  afforded  b;  the  hides  and  skins  of 
alann^tered  aaimilo. 

Tlie  clothing  of  the  Hebrews,  gensrallj, 
as  tlie  climate  required,  was  loose,  easji 
flowing.  Of  the  esaot  Ibtmatlott  of  the  gar> 
ments,  nothing  is  found  in  the  Bible,  except 
so  far  as  relates  to  sacred  vestments.  But 
IkahioB  aeafeelj  em  ehaagee  among  Orien- 
tals. TIm  mode  of  one  generation  is  tliat 
of  the  ensnings  and  so  the  ordinary  form  of 
faiment  is  kept  the  aame  flnm  lemoteat  agea. 


Hence  we  may  behold,  in  modem  Eastern 
dveas,  a  pietnie  of  that  which  was  easlonary 
thousands  of  year-  ago.  In  particular  among 
the  Arabs,  the  native  population  of  Palestine, 
and  hi  adjaeent  eoimtriea,  nuqr  W9  And  al« 
most  exart  repfeaontations  of  die  apparel 
wum  in  the  daja  of  Jeau,  Eira,  David,  aud 
eveD  Koeea. 

There  did  not  exist  in  Palestine  that  de- 
cided difference  which  now  prevails  among 
BMBt  eifOiaid  peoples,  betvean  die  dnaa  «1 


men  and  that  of  woincu,  though  there  wag 
a  distinction  which  Moses  wisely  bade  to  bo 
obaenred,  lest  a  neglect  of  it  uioold  prove 
favourable  to  vicious  indulgences  (Dcut. 
xxiL  6).  Female  attire  was  distinguished 
by  paitieolar  artielee  of  dodiing,  anid  bj  « 
special  regard  to  ornament  and  bean^,  as 
well  as  to  costliness  of  materiaL 

The  malting  of  clothes  was  in  all  ages  the 
hoaineaa  of  females,  and  even  women  of 
rank  did  not  deem  the  employment  bencadi 
them  (1  Sam.  ii.  19.  Prov.  xzxi.  22.  Acts 
lx.80).  The  only  prohibition  to  be  observed 
was,  that  linen  and  woollen  should  not  enter 
into  the  same  garment  (Lev.  xix.  10) ;  a 
prohibition  ithich  Josephns  (Antiq.  It.  8. 
11)  says  was  appointed  for  the  priests  only, 
but  which  was  analogous  to  other  provisions 
In  the  law,  in  regard  to  the  putting  together 
of  haleiogaieoQa  things  (Lev.  ziz.  19). 


The  clothes  which  were  common  lo  men 

and  women  were  —  I.  An  under  garment; 
Kootmth, the  Greek  cAtton,  translated  'coat' 
(Gen.  liL  21;  xxxvii.  8.  Exod.  xxviii.  4. 
Ezra  iL  69)  ;  which  was  held  together  by 
the  girdle.  With  this  coat  was  aometimes 
worn  a  linen  ahirt,  Sakdeen  ( Jndg.  xiv.  12, 
margin.  Isa.  iii.  23.  Prov.  xxxi.  24).  The 
latter  was  worn  not  merely  by  persons  of 
eminence,  but  also  by  workmen,  e.g.  fisher- 
men, who  used  it  in  order,  for  freedom  in 
working,  to  be  able  to  throw  off  tlie  under 
garment  (John  xxi.  7,  '  fisher's  coat,"  rather 
under  coai),  without  being  absolutely  naked. 
Yet,  in  the  phraseology  of  tlie  ancients,  the 
person  who  had  on  only  the  under  garmeut 
was  said  to  be  naked  (1  Sam.  xix.  24.  28am. 
vi.  20.  Isa.  XX.  2),  which  explains  the  pas- 
sage in  John  xxi.  7.  It  was  different  when 
distinguished  persons  or  trafeHen  (eomp. 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  5.  7 )  wore  two  under  gar- 
ments, of  which  the  upper,  always  longer  than 
the  onder,  was  named  ellfaer  Mtfeelt  without 
sleeves  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  or  Magathphoth, 
which  had  sleeves  (Isa.  iii.  22,  'mantles'). 
But  die  custom  appears  tohave  been  regarded 
ns  luxurious  (Matt.x.  10.  Lukp  ix.  .3).  II. 
An  upper  garment ;  whicii  was  thrown  around 
the  person,  the  iSisilsA,  mentioned  before ; 
especially  in  the  case  of  females,  Mitpahgalh 
(Buth iii.  Id,  *  vaiL'  Isa.  iii.  22,  *  wimples'). 
There  WW  aiao  fha  iMMiviA  (Oen.zsf.  8ft. 
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Joth.  viL  81.  i  Kings  six.  19),  a  peculi«rljr 
lng»  flowbif  folM  or  dotk. 


Both  sexes,  on  thnming  their  Itrge  upper 
lobe  orer  the  left  urn,  made  of  its  folds  a 
poeket,  acapaekmsreoeptaele  tenned '  bosom ' 
(BatfiiT.16.  Pi.lzxiz.i2.  Luke  tL  38). 


Many  coloured  and  embroidered  robes 
wexe  in  high  estimation  (2  Sam.  i.  24;  ziii. 
18.  Pl«?.sziL».  BitefiiLlA.  Kitk 


ztL  10),  with  wlueh  children  also  were  bc- 
dteked  (Gas.  sszvU.  8) ;  ad  vliicli,  being 
in  part  of  foreign  moke,  were  regarded  as 
^nwmtinnai  and  loxorioas  (Zeph.  i.8).  The 
manj-ooloiired  ioIms  wlilsh  wsrs  SMde  tt 
strips  of  cloth  of  diverse  hues,  sewed  together, 
■le  still  Hied  bj  persons  of  distinction  ia  the 
East 

Wiitc  garments  of  linen  and  cotton  were 
also  highlj  thought  of  (Luke  zziiL  U.  Jo- 
■eph.  Jew.  War,  U.  1. 1 ).  Splendowin  drcse 
eeme  much  iato  vogue  under  the  latrr 
kings  (Jer.  iT.  SO.  Zeph.  Lb),  and  pre> 
▼ailed  till  the  daja  of  the  apostles  (1  Tim. 
ii.  9.  1  Pet  iiL  8).  The  scribes  were  proTed 
*  to  walk  in  long  robee '  (Lnke  xx.  46 ;  comp. 
Matt.  xziiL  6),  doobtleaa  in  imitation  of  the 
ample,  long,  and  iowiiif  vobtt  oC  die  laanh 
fiooa  Sonioia. 


Blockings  were  worn  only  by  prifsts.  Both 
sexea  ooTcred  the  head  with  a  turban,  or 
with  eapa  made  soroetfanes  of  leather  or  plates 

of  metal  (see  Donnkt).  Wdinru  wore  also 
hoods,  fh)ntlets,  and  veils.  Their  shoes  may 
more  properly  be  tenned  sandals,  ainee  they 
consisted  merely  of  soles  bound  over  the  fieeL 
Gloves  were  not  unknown;  bot  disfj  vers 
used,  not  for  omsmen  t,  but  a  proteetlon  to  the 
hand.  Changes  of  raiment  were  rendered 
desirable  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  were 
much  in  practice  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day  (Oen.  xli.  14.  1  Sam.  zxviii.  8.  2  Sam. 
xii.  20 ) .  Sumptuous  clothing  was  kept  ready 
fbr  great  occasions,  such  as  appearance  at 
eow^  and  marriage  festivities :  rich  ward- 
fObea  VWe  acquired  and  kept  up  by  the  great 
and  opulent,  out  of  which  their  visitors  were 
■Ofplied  (Isa.  iii.  0.  Joh  zzviL  10.  Lake 
XT*  82) ;  and  whose  treasurer  served  for 
grsat  and  royal  personages  to  make  presents 
(rom  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4.  2  Kings  v.  0.  Esther 
iv.  4;  vi.  8,  11).  From  religious  considera- 
tions, the  clothes  were  changed  when  a  per- 
aon  beeame  leviticallj  impnre  (Lev.  vi.  11, 
27  ;  xi.  20  ;  xv.  IT).  Mourning  clothes  con- 
sisted of  coarse  materials,  ns  still  in  the 
Baa^  •eaaigr,  and  vidioat  sleeves.  Bosh 
attire  was  in  some  cases  adopted  as  symbo- 
lical by  prophets  and  ascetics.  A  species  of 
imiloim  WM  woni  hj  oouitltn  and  oont 
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ofBeen  (1  Kin^  x.  5.  Iss.  zx!!.  21).  The 
dress  of  the  priests  wm  peculiar. 

Of  Greek  and  Roman  arttoles  of  dress, 
we  find  mention  made  of —  I.  The  chlamys 
(2  Haeo.  xii.  3ft,  *coat'),  which  was  a  large 
doak  or  upper  covering,  worn  by  hunters, 
soldiers,  and  espeeially  horsemen.  II.  A 
travelling  coat  (2  Tim.  ix.  IS,  phenoU$y  pe> 
iinla,  'cloak'),  which  the  Romans  wore  over 
their  tunic,  and  wliich  was  provided  wiih  a 
cape  for  sheltering  the  head.  And,  III.  The 
iiiilitAnr '  prtrple  robp,'  chlamys  kukkinf  (Matt. 
xxrii.iib),  44  woollen  scarlet-coloured  man  tie, 
edfSd  with  purple,  iriiiflli  tiie  Roman  gene- 
rals and  high  officpr«<  worp,  and*  tfefim  Dlo- 
^tiau,  the  emperors  also. 

TImm  aeantj  indloatioiit  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Testments  kih  such  as  we  should  ex- 
pect to  tiud.  iiad  tliere  been  noue  in  the 
flo^tores,  this  would  have  occBsiuucd  diffi- 
culty, under  the  cou'5i(l*»rntionof  the  influence 
which  the  Gneco-liomau  civilisation  pos- 
sessed throughout  the  East,  ftrom  the  daya 
of  Alexander.  Hud  tlicsc  notices  been  more 
directt  they  might  have  been  suspected  of 
fabrieation :  had  dMjr  h««n  more  nmnerous, 

they  would  liave  orcnsimnl  TroTibJe  to  the 
sacred  expositor,  who  would  have  had  to  ex- 
f»laiii  how  Am  dolhing  of  eolder  dimes  eonld 
forre  itself  on  unchanging  Eostcn's- 

Shaw  has  given  an  account  of  the  gtjneral 
dvett  of  Om  Arab*  (*  TntvelSt'  <h« 
substance  of  whit-h  we  here  Iny  hpfore  the 
reader.  The  chief  branch  of  their  manufac- 
tore  is  the  making  of  ^Ass,  or  blankets  as 
we  should  rail  tViom.  In  this  work  ore  em- 
ployed only  women,  who  do  not  use  the 
s^tUe,  but  eonduot  every  Unead  of  die  woof 
with  their  fingers.  These  hykcs  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  and  of  different  qualities  and 
fineness.  The  usnal  «i«e  of  Aem  is  six 
yards  long,  and  five  <>r  six  foot  broad,  serving 
for  a  complete  dress  in  the  day ;  and  as  they 
sleep  in  their  ralmsBt,  as  the  Israelites  did 
of  old  (Dent  xxiv.  13),  it  serves  likewise  for 
a  bed  and  covering  by  night.  It  is  a  loose 
hut  tronblcsome  garment,  being  frequently 
di«N)ncated,  and  falling  to  the  ground ;  so 
that  the  person  who  wears  it,  is  every  moment 
obliged  to  tuck  it  up,  and  fold  it  anew  about 
his  body.  This  shows  the  great  use  tliere 
is  of  a  girdle,  whenever  the  Arabs  are  con- 
cerued  in  any  active  employment;  and,  in 
consequence,  the  force  of  the  Scripture  in- 
junction of  having  our  loins  ginled.  Ruth's 
veil,  which  held  six  measures  of  barley  ( Kuth 
iii.  1') ),  might  be  of  the  tame  make,  as  were 
also  the  olnthp<5,  the  upper  gnrment  of  the 
laraelites  (Kxod.  xii.  U4),  wherein  they  en- 
wrapped their  kneading  troughs  :  the  Moots 
and  Arabs  still  enfold  in  their  hykes,  tilings 
of  like  burden  and  iucurobrance.  The 
plaid  of  the  blgblsnden  in  Scotland  is  of 
the  some  nature. 

Instead  of  the  Jibuia  (buckle},  Uiui  waa 


used  by  the  Romans,  the  Arabs  Join  together 
with  thread,  or  with  a  wooden  bodkin,  the 
two  upper  comers  of  this  garment ;  and,  after 
having  placed  them  first  over  one  of  their 
shoulders,  they  then  fold  the  rest  of  it  about 
their  bodies.  The  outer  fold  serves  them 
firequently  instead  of  ou  apron,  wherein  ihej 
eany  herbs,  loaves,  eoni,  &c. ;  which  prao> 
tice  may  illustrate  several  Scriptural  allu- 
sions, as  gathering  tlie  lap  full  uf  wild 
gourds  (2  Kings  iv.  80),  rendering  seven- 
f(dd,  fiviri!?  pood  measure  into  t};e  boiom 
(I^s.  Ixxix.  Luke  vi.  38),  and  aiiakiug 
the  lap  (Neil.  18). 

The  burmoxf,  wliicJi  answers  to  our  rloak, 
is  often  for  warmtli  worn  over  these  hjfke*. 
Tliis,  too,  is  another  great  branch  of  their 
woollen  monufactorr.  It  is  woven  in  one 
piece,  with  a  cape  for  a  cover  to  the  head, 
and  wide  below  like  ft  doak.  Some  are 
fringed  round  tlie  bottom.  If  we  except  the 
cape  of  the  bumooie,  which  is  used  only  oc> 
easiottaUj,  and  during  a  shower  of  rain,  or 
in  very  cold  weather,  Arabs  often  go  bare- 
headed all  the  year  long,  only  binding  their 
temples  with  a  narrow  fillet,  to  prevent  the 
hoirfrnm  lunnn-  trnMrsome.  But  the  Moors 
and  Turks,  wiUi  »ome  of  the  principal  Arabs, 
wear  npon  Ifae  erowa  of  the  bead  a  small 
hemispherical  cap  of  scarlet  cloth,  another 
great  branch  of  their  woollen  manufactory. 
The  tnrbea,  as  tbey  eall  a  long  narrow  web 
of  liiirn,  silk,  or  muslin,  is  folded  round  tlio 
bottom  of  these  caps ;  and,  by  the  number 
tad  fuhiott  of  Uie  folde,  dtstingQishes  the 
several  orders  and  degrees  of  s(ddiers,  uud 
sometimes  of  citizens,  one  from  another. 

Undw  the  hykt  some  wesr  a  close-bodied 
frock  or  tunic  {ajilhlha  thoy  call  it),  \vith 
or  without  sleeves.  This,  too,  no  less  than 
the  h^kgy  is  to  be  girded  about  their  bodies, 
especially  when  they  are  engaged  in  any  la- 
bour, exercise,  or  employment;  at  which 
times  tliej  nsnally  throw  olP  Aeir  humoomt§ 
and  their  hykcs,  and  reinuin  only  in  these 
tunic$.  And  of  this  kind  probably  was  the 
garment  wherewith  our  Savionr  might  still 
be  clotlied,  when  he  laid  aside  liis  garments 
{hjfkt  and  bumnoK),  and  took  a  towel  and 
girded  himself  (John  xiii.  4;  comp.  xxL  7. 
Acts  xii.  8).  *  Now  the  hyke  or  6umooM,  or 
both,  being  probably  at  that  time  the  proper 
dress  of  the  Eaatem  nations,  when  a  person 
had  taken  them  off,  he  mif^lit  be  said  to  be 
naked,'  that  is,  according  to  the  import  of 
liie  word,  vndre$aed.  The  convenient  and 
uniform  shape  of  these  garments  may  illus- 
trnto  a  variety  of  expressions  and  occurrences 
in  Scripture.  Thus,  among  other  instances, 
we  read  tlut  the  goodly  raiment  of  Esau 
was  put  upon  Jacob  :  that  the  best  robe  was 
broupl.t  out  and  put  upon  the  prodigal  sonj 
and  that  raiment,  and  changes  of  raioMirt^ 
nro  (iftin  given,  and  ininit  diatidy  put  on. 

Ciirdlvs  are  u&ually  uf  worsted,  v«ry  artfully 
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woTcn  into  a  variety  of  fifnu^'.  snch  m  tho 
rich  girdles  may  be  roppo^cd  t<i  liuvo  been, 
mentioned  iu  Prov.  xxxi  Tliey  are  tniiHe 
to  fold  several  times  al>ont  tbe  Inxly,  one  end 
of  which,  being  doubled  back  and  sewed  along 
the  edges,  serves  them  for  a  purse,  agreeable 
to  t}ie  acceptation  of  the  wonl  zone  (girdle) 
in  the  Srriptures,  rendered  *  purse*  in  Matt. 
X.  9.  Mark  vi.  The  Turks  Hx  tlu  ir  knives 
and  puuiardH  iu  tiio  girdle,  svljiic  ihe  writers 
or  MeratVl«S  tnapend  on  thoin  their  injt- 
hnms,  a  cnstom  m  old  as  tbe  propb«t  JKie* 
kiel  (ix.  2). 

It  ia  eostomaiy  for  file  Turks  tmA  Moors 
tn  vri'Hr  :<-1urt5  of  linen,  cotton,  or  'rnnrc,  un- 
dcruculh  liie  imiii- ;  but  the  Arab->  wmr  wool- 
len only.  The  s!>-ev('s  of  thitsti  shirts  are 
wide  and  open,  without  folds  at  the  nock  or 
wrist.  Those  of  the  wonicu  are  often  of  the 
richest  ganze,  adorned  with  dUBHreiil-eoloiir^ 
ed  ribands,  inlerohcngesbly  sewed  to  eteh 
other. 

Those  of  both  sexes  who  live  hi  dtlea  wear 

drnwer^i,  p^pf^-iiilly  whtu  tlioy  po  abroad  or  re- 
ceive vibils.  But  when  women  are  at  home, 
end  in  priTtte,  they  lay  wide  their  AyAe«»  and 
sometimes  their  tunica;  and,  iiistefid  of  draw- 
ers, they  bind  only  a  towel  about  their  loins. 

When  ftrndes  apfwt  in  imblie,  0iey  el- 
ways  fold  themselves  up  so  closely  in  iheir 
hvkes,  that,  even  without  Uieir  veils,  you  can 
diaoover  very  IftUe  of  tiieir  feees.  Bnt  in 
summer  months,  when  retire  tn  Uieir 

eountry  seats,  they  walk  abroad  with  less 
ettitkm;  thonc[h  oven  then,  on  &e  approadi 
of  n  stranger,  (hey  always  veil  themselves, 
as  Bebekah  did  oo  sight  of  Isaac  (Oen.  xxiv. 
0i).  They  ere  fend  of  heTfaif  Aelr  hair 
long,  extending  even  to  the  ground  :  it  is  tlie 
great  otyeet  of  their  pride  (Isa.  xxii  12) : 
eoltoeting  it  into  one  lock,  they  bind  and  plait 
it  with  ribands,  a  piece  of  onmment  disap- 
proved by  the  apostle  (1  Pet  iii.  3).  When 
natnre  naa  been  lem  liberal,  the  defiM^t  is 
supplied  by  art,  foreign  hair  being  interwoven 
with  the  natural.  Absalom's  hair,  which 
wsa  sold  for  300  shekels,  might  have  been 
applied  to  this  use  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20).  After 
the  hair  is  thus  plaited,  they  dress  their 
heads  by  tying,  above  the  lock,  a  triangular 
piece  of  linen,  adorned  with  vaiiona  figures 
in  needle  work.  This,  among  persons  of 
fashion,  is  covered  witli  a  $armak  (a  word 
of  like  sound  with  that  rendered  '  round 
tires  like  the  moon,'  in  Isa.  iii.  is),  which 
is  made  in  the  same  triaugular  i^hapc,  of 
thin  flexible  plates  of  gold  or  lilver,  artiti- 
clftlly  cut  through,  nnd  rTij;;^raven  in  iniita- 
tiouof  laue.  A  haudkcrehief  of  crape,  gan/.e, 
•ilk,  or  painted  linen,  boimd  close  over  the 
tarmah,  and  falluig^carelefjs<ly  on  llir  fiivunriit" 
lock  of  hair,  completes  the  heHd-drcssS  of  jlic 
Moorish  ladies. 

But  the  personal  adornment  In  noi  linislicd 
till  the  eye-lids  are  tinged  with  ai-kahoi,  i.c. 


*  the  powder  of  lead  ore.'  And  as  dds  b  per- 
formed by  tirst  dipping  into  the  powder  a 
small  wooden  bodkin,  of  the  thickness  u{ 
a  quill,  and  then  drawing  it  through  the  e^-e- 
lids,  over  tlie  ball  of  the  eye,  we  have  a  lively 
image  of  what  the  prophet  (Jer.  iv.  80, 
'  Though  thou  rendest  thy  face  with  painting/ 
or  *  lead  ore ' )  intended  to  eonvey.  The  soo^ 
cidour  which  is  thus  communicated  to  the 
ejes  is  thought  to  add  a  wonderful  graceful- 
ness to  persons  of  all  complexions.  TIm 
practice  is  of  the  greatest  antiquity. 

The  oriliuary  franneuLa  of  Urieutuls  pro- 
dnes  very  niui  keil  etrects,  especially  on  stran- 
gers. The  following  is  the  description  of  a 
preacher  and  his  audieuce  iu  the  Holy  8e- 
pulehie:  —  'The  scene  wa.«  such  as  Bern • 
brand t  would  have  c^nlfcd  ir».  nnd  s^ucli  as 
Kembrandt  alone  could  iiave  pamted.  The 
li^ts  sad  shadows  cast  by  the  numerous 
torches  were  equal  to  the  finest  ciTorts  of  his 
imagination.  In  the  centre  stood  iLc  pro- 
minent figure  of  the  groap,  the  preacher,  — 
a  tall,  haudsouic,  but  au^tcrr  !  M.'Kin<T  Spa 
niard,  whose  eyes,  of  the  daikc&t  hue,  ilasiied 
firs  as  hs  wamsd  on  his  subject.  His 
Franciscan  garb,  bound,  not  indeed  with  a 
leathern  girdle  about  his  loins,  but  with  the 
knotted  eord  of  his  ordn, — the  oriental 
tongue  iu  which  he  epok-r,  —  his  vehement, 
impassioned,  but  not  ungraceful  action,  —  all 
eonbinedrto  Mng  the  Biqrtist  Tividly  before 
the  fancy.  Ilis  audience,  to  i.  were  strictly  in 
keeping ;  and,  in  costume  and  sppearance, 
admirably  repreMntod  diose  who  floekod  to 
hear  tlie  voice  of  him  that  cried  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  tnrbaned  beads,  tbe  bearded 
Ihoes,  die  flowing  robes ;  the  wealthy  Maion- 
ite  and  Armenian,  in  pannents  of  fine  cloth 
and  rich  silks,  standing  beside  the  wild  Arab 
in  his  simple  shirt  of  bine  eotton,  and  the 
fierce-looking  nellileheniitc,  dad  in  his  wool- 
len btimooBe,  alternately  striped  white  and 
brown,  — tiis  Greek  ealoyer,  nilh  his  raven 
locks  flowing  over  his  shotdders  from  be- 
neath a  quadrangular  black  cap,  and  a  noble 
beard ;  and  his  lay*oountryman,  iu  his  close 
red  skuU-oap,  ornamented  with  a  blue  tas- 
sel, surmounting  the  same  profusion  of  hair, 
richly  embroidered  vest  and  jacket,  white 
petticoat,  and  scarlet  greaves,  stUl  the '  Ihll' 
haired  and  well*greaved  Greeks,'  with  varion* 
otliers,  formed  a  group  at  once  diversilied 
and  barmonions,  with  which  our  angular 
nnd  scanty  European  habilirK^'nt'^  did  not 
at  all  assimilate'  Three  Weeks  in  PaleS> 
une,'  pp.  27,  28). 

CNIDI'S,  —  n  peninsula  in  the  j¥!gean 
Sea  (tliC  Archipelttgo ),  between  tlie  islands 
Cos  and  Rhoib-9,  forming  tlie  south-wes- 
tern point  of  ("aria,  and  having  a  chief 
city  uf  Uie  same  name.  It  was  distin- 
guished for  the  wonhip  of  Tsmw.  Paul,  in 
hi,H  \oyf\^"  to  Rome^  cams  nsar  to  Oaidas 

(Acts  xxvii.  7). 
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COAL  is  a  word  whiclx  niRv  W  trficed  in 
dht  Hebrew  gehoi,  the  Pemian  yhal,  Hie  Sun- 
•Mrit^ed^  the  Latiii  eahxe^  and  the  Genniui 
kohle;  the  runt  rnpiiniiig  of  which  is  to  be 
bot  i  hence, u  uuuu,  a  combastible.  When 
we  tttempt  to  deltrmiM  wlimt  kind  of  m  eom- 

bnstible  wa*  intfJulni,  \yi:  find  nnrsrivp-;  in 
4ifflcultj»  Minng  a  waut  of  uiatehtds 
fat  Unabm  %  eooeliuion.  Am  Ibe  telene* 
of  foesil  liotany,  aiiil  of  fossils  iu  general, 
is  of  modem  origin,  wc  cannot  expeot  to  find 
any  satisfactory  informatioa  in  aDeientwrit* 
eta,  though  one  or  two  panages  have  been 
Mnggen(«><l  wliioh  wprf  some  appearance  of 
rrferriug  lo  iLiiiitirai  coal.  We  have  not, 
homtiWf  met  with  any  fMtt  which  proTe 
that  saeh  ^oid  Wfts  known  to  the  Gr(>ek«  or 
Komane.  In  this  island,  ooal  in  said  ti>  have 
baen  to  nae  as  early  as  the  Bonmu  era ;  for 
aoinr  hure  held  that  cinders  and  in* ' '  >  of 
0oal  bave  been  found  in  iiomao  roaUa  and 
vallf ,  and  Roman  eobia  fan  Mt  ni  eliidan. 
Similar  evidence  Ins  b'  cn  n  lihired  to  carry 
fossil  coal  back  to  the  age  of  our  British 
aborigines.  Thai  eoal  eziili  in  Syria  iraa 
put  beyond  a  doubt  by  Bowring,  in  his  Re 
port  on  (bat  country.  In  i.ebanon  there  are 
many  indications  of  this  fossil.  Beams  of 
it  crop  out  in  varions  parts.  We  give  an 
extract  ftrom  the  valuable  document  to  which 
we  have  referred  (p.  20): — 'I  visilwi  the 
coal-mines  on  Mount  Lebanon,  which  die 
Pu-'lifi  is  wnrkiiig.  The  difliculty  of  access, 
and  couse<|ueut  cost  of  traubport,  must 
mak»  tiha  mulertakiiig  one  of  very  donbtfid 
ff-iih  T))^  flr'  rrnt  is  long  and  precipitous 
fruiu  the  village  of  Coroail,  and  the  mines 
appear  in  a  wry  ontalb  atalt ;  for  our  aaa- 
dies  were  frequently  extinguished,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  atmosphere  was  great. 
The  giUeriet  enttr  Aa  monnlaiB  horl> 
zontally.  The  quantity  of  coal  is  consider- 
able, but  rather  of  a  sulphureous  quality. 
The  number  of  workmen  is  )  14.  The  opa- 
rations  were  tmder  the  directioii  of  an  En- 
glishtfian ;  but  he  has  been  superseded  by 
A  Turk,  who  appeared  to  have  but  little 
knowledge  or  experience  to  fit  bim  ibr  lUtB 
di-tliarge  of  his  duties.  The  qiiatitity  of 
loal  extracted  in  1837  was  about  four  thou- 
sand tons.*  Bnssiger  also»  ia  bi«  esteasiw 
irtivels,  visited  the  coal  mine  near  ComaOii 
and  another  at  Mar  Henna. 

It  cannot,  bowarer.be  safely  infenred  dial 
ininernl  roal  was  known  to  ihc  ancient  Sy- 
rians i  and  if  it  were,  its  transport  down 
into  Palestme.  in  sniBeient  qnsaatitiea  lo  be 
osed  for  fuf],  would  have  been  difficult 
Wood,  indeed,  was  any  thing  but  abundant 
iu  Palestine,  but  tlie  winter  was  short  and 
lilUa  artificial  beat  was  needed.  As  far  as 
our  kuowledfje  extends,  fuel  wus  found,  not 
iu  fossil  coal,  but,  besides  wood  (Gcu.  xxii. 
7.  1  Kings xvili.  23.  I'rov.  xxvi. 20),  iu  dried 
prass  (Matt.  vi.  .10.  I.nkf  xii.  2^),  lif^ht  ve- 
getable substaares,  such  as  straw  and  chaff 


(Matt.  iii.  Xsi),  and  aninal  dang  (Esak.  iv. 

U,  lb). 

We  will  now  adfwt  to  <ha  wmda  landeKd 

*ooal'  in  the  common  version,  premising 
that  the  use  of  that  term  docs  not  piova 
that  the  mineral  so  called  ia  intended. 
First,  pcijahm,  which  Fuerst,  deriving  it 
from  a  root  signifying  '  black/  takes  to  mean 
ooal  in  ganand,  and  others  consider  to  be 
unignitcd  coaL  The  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  do  not  seem  to  give  aid  in  deter- 
mining what  kind  of  coal  was  intended 
(Prov.  xxvi.  ai.  Is.  xliv.  12;  liv.  10). 

In  1  Kings  xix.  6,  a  word  which  occurs  no- 
where else,  rcitt'ph,  translated  *  coal/  seems 
to  mean  a  heated  stone  for  baking  on,  alOl 
called  by  tlic  Arab?  bv  a  similar  name  and 
used  for  a  similar  purpose. 

A  fonrth  t«nn,msfteplb,  ia  trMudatad 'eaala 

in  rnntirlc't  riii  f'  Tfnbbakuk  iii.  fi,  wbt>re 
'flames'  would  be  more  correet.  fiuaUj, 
tktpor,  in  LamantatlMit  br.  fl^  la  xendwrtd 
by  '  coal,'  wUih  may  pfobtUy  be  aeooiuMed 
correet. 

Tn  Jdm  zriii.  18,  aomp.  86,  a  word  is  em- 

])^oyed  (fh>m  the  Greek  anthraz)  which  sig- 
nified ohareoal,  no  passage  having  been  pro< 
dneed  in  which  the  word  or  any  of  its  deri- 
vatives necessarily  means  fossil  coal. 

The  word  most  frequently  used  in  the 
Hebrew  is  one  derived  from  geholt  which 
«a  bftve  nentSonad  aboffe.  Tbia  eombnttl- 
ble,  we  find  from  Ler.  xvi.  12,  was  ^^(l  m 
censers,  for  which  purpose  charcoal  would 
ba  baat  anited,  a  view  &at  is  aopported  by 
Psalm  cxx.  4  (*  cnnl^  of  juniper  (broom). 
Other  paoaageSf  however,  have  been  pointed 
<mt  where  some  have  thought  mineral  eoal 
^va>  iTieanl;  and  had  it  been  proved  that 
miueral  coal  was  anciently  known  in  Western 
Asia,  fhe  language  might  be  nnderstood  to 
refer  to  that  substance.  In  Ps.  xviii  12,  we 
find  *  hail  and  coals  of  fire '  put  together  In 
a  manner  that  is  accordant  with  the  suppo- 
sition of  fo  ^il  coal  being  int  i;  led.  In 
2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  the  extinction  of  a  fnnii'.y  in 
likened  to  the  quenching  of  the  remains  of 
bnniing  coal — a  metaphor  the  expressive- 
ness of  which  mrsy  in  part  depend  on  mine- 
ral coal  being  meant.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Job  )di.  21,  wbara,  with  great  boldhiesa 
and  force  of  imageTy,  thr  breath  of  T.eviulhan 
is  made  to  set  on  fire  coals  ^beds  of  coal  in 
Bitn  t  Comp.  Ps.  xriiL  6). 

•  Hk  Insa  kladkth  coals. 
And  a  tea  fsslh  atttsrUs  month.' 

The  operations  of  the  smith  arc  described 
by  Isaiah  so  as  to  bring  the  smithy  before 
tlie  eye,  and  in  terms  that  axe  oompatlbla 
with  the  supposition  that  the  fuel  was  mine- 
ral coal : — '  The  smith  witli  the  tongs  both 
workoth  in  the  coals  and  fashioneth  it  with 
Iiammers,  and  worketh  it  with  the  strength  of 
his  arms'  (xliv.  121.  Again — 'Behold,  I  have 
created  the  smith  that  bloweth  tlie  coals  in 
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die  fire,  n?^^  that  brint^oth  fofftil  •&  ioatn* 
ittcnt  for  hu  work*  (liv.  10). 

COOK  (tiw  BMDtt  givm  Arom  <Im  soand^ 
the  male  '^f  the  eonimon  domestic  fowl, 
ifaUus  gailinaceus.  Cuckcrowing  is  inen- 
tiofied  in  the  New  Teatament  (Meik  xiii* 
— '*  Watch  ye,  thoi  f  fon» ;  for  ye  kuow 
not  when  the  mester  of  the  house  oometh, 
■t  ereUt  or  et  midnigtit,  or  at  tfie  eoelienyw 
ing,  or  in  the  m  i  j  '  K' r« n  i  r(M<?  here 
made  to  the  four  watchea,  each  of  three 
honra,  into  lAtkb  Ibe  Bonatiu  —  ancl,  triien 
subject  to  them,  the  Jews  —  divided  the 
twelve  hoars  in  the  uightt  from  six  ia 
the  evening  to  six  fhe  nest  morning.  The 
watches  would  run  ihu3  :  —  I.  6 — 9  ;  11.  9 — 
12  ;  III.  12 — 3;  IV.  8— «.  These  watches 
werti  announced  by  the  blowing  of  militai^ 
horns.  Hi*'  cockcrowing,  then,  was  the 
thirrl  wati  li,  from  1-'  --^t.  Wc  ar<»  now  in  a 
coudition  to  uniiorsUuid  oar  Lord's  predic- 
tion, — '  This  nightr  before  the  cock  crow, 
thou  shah  deny  m*'  il  ri  (Matt  xxvi.  34). 
In  ver.  74,  tl)e  fnitnmtiit  is  re<x»rdeil,  — 
*  Immediately  the  cock  crew.'  The  predic- 
tion in  effect  said,  that,  in  a  few  hours,  by 
daybreak,  Peter,  so  oonicUient,  so  lavish  in 
promise*,  would  even  deny  Chriat 

This  event  scorns  to  have  strongly  im- 
pressed the  minds  of  the  evangelists,  as 
tboy  en  reeord  it  (ICerk  xiv.  80.  Lnke  xiU, 
34.  John  xiii.  "^8).  And  tmdoubtedly  it 
is  striking  and  forcible.  It  had  also  on 
the  heart  of  Peter  yery  m«rl»d  efflMli.  The 
rockcrowitij,',  as  iuin(ninccd  by  his  Master, 
happening  at  Uie  moment  that  he  had 
thrice  dei^ad  his  Lord ;  end  brought  to  Ids 
ears,  and  echoed  in  his  bosom,  hy  the  horns 
of  tlie  liomans,  announcing  the  change  of 
guard  and  the  hour  of  the  night,  —  startled 
end  shook  him,  and  occasioued  a  deep-felt 
conviction  of  hia  wi^akness,  treachery,  and 
guilt.  MaiUiew  has  recorded  the  consequent 
etate  of  his  soul  in  words  which  are  charac- 
teri'^tio  of  Scriptural  hn-vity  nn-.l  jtoint:  — 
'Ami  he  went  out,  aud  wi^n  bitterly'  (75). 
The  reeolleciion  of  that  moment  woidd  ne- 
ver leu  •  til  '  heart  of  Peter,  and  would  plead 
very  poweiiuiiy  in  tlie  perils,  daties,  and 
trials  of  ttfter-life,  on  behalf  of  that  Saviour 
whom  hp  had  basely  denied;  and  the  nar- 
rative of  the  event,  as  it  passed  from  the 
eontrite  Petet's  Upe,  fat  his  ministry  of 
the  word  of  life,  would  ■  with  effect 
to  tiie  minds  and  hearts  ol  his  auditors, 
aiding  foniifd  bis  grtftl  purpose,  — >  the 
eon^rersion  of  hie  brethMii  to  Jeeof  Ibe 
ChrisU 

With  an  entire  tgreement  m  to  enbstsnee, 
flie  four  evangelical  narrators  cxhihit  some 
variations  in  unessential  points^  thus  pre- 
senting an  instance  of  oocnrrenee  not  on- 
oommon,  not  only  in  the  Gospels,  but  other 
histories ;  and  affording  us  an  evidence, 
that  the  evangelists  were  not  copyists  of 
eiflh  olhtr,  bnt  iad^endent  witnesees.— 


3Tatthew  speaks  merely  of  tlie  rockcrowing; 
Almk,  of  the  cock  crowing  twice:  Lake 
agrees  with  Mattiiew ;  so  doee  John.  Mat* 

thi'w  prcdioti  that  Peter  shnnld  deny  Jesns 
thrice  before  tlie  cock  crew,  and  records  a 
dinelbld  deniaL  MaiVe  woHe  are,  *Belbte 
the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  dcnv  n  r 
thrice :  *  in  accordance  with  this,  he  makes 
Peter  deny  Arioe,  end  Ae  eoek  erow  twiee. 
Luke  has  only  one  denial  an  1  '>in»  rode 
crowing.    John  has  two  denials  and  one 
eoekerowing.    Now,  it  is  easy  to  eee,  dut 
Peter  would  be  led  to  deny  Iuh  Muster  i^eve- 
ral  times;  and  as,  whether  once  or  mora 
diea  onre,  he  still  denied  him, — »o  a  writer 
might  say  eitlier, '  Peter  denied  Christ,'  or 
'  Peter  denied  Christ  three  time?.'    There  is 
no  difficulty  here.     But  Mark's  narrative 
does  create  a  diflenlty  in  the  diegcd  two 
Growings ;  ft  r  a  second  ooi  kfrowi'ng'  wonld 
not  occur  nil  three  o'cloek  m  the  inoru- 
ing  of  the  next  day.    It  may,  indeed,  be 
8t>ppo«rd,  bnt  *T>th  little  probability,  rh.it 
the  Uiird  watch  wtku  introduced,  as  well  an 
terminated,  by  ft  coekerowing;  ftat  ie,  ft 
blast  of  trumpets,  annnnncifi^  the  wateh 
and  the  hour.   In  this  case,  there  would  be 
two  erowings ;  one  ftt  twelve  oVloelc,  or  mid- 
night,  and  the  other  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,   fint  wc  caimot  easily  imagine, 
ibftt  die  bngle  at  or  aeer  midnight  eonld 
have  been  in  anyway  tcnned  cockcri  wiu^ ; 
ft  deaignatioo  wliich  obviously  originated  in 
the  early  rising  and  erowing  of  die  eodc. 
Besides,  this  hypothesis  would  set  Mark  in 
opposition  to  himself ;  for  he  very  distinctly 
fixes  the  time  to  the  then  coming  day,  — 
«  This  day,  in  this  night'  (xiv.30).  MiltOQ 
has  y/vU  defined  the  time  of  eoeknowing,  in 
hia  '  .\llegro:  '  — 

•  ^Vll[le  tbe  eodt,  with  lively  din, 
gcattcrs  the  rear  of  darkneu  (AM, 
And  to  the  stack,  or  the  bam-doof. 

Stoutly  gtriif^s  lila  darnos  btfon?.* 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  led  to 
think  thftt  Mark's  text  has  been  tampered 

with,  —  probably  by  some  in  a  later  age, 
who  in  ignorance  took  the  cockcrowing  bte- 
rally,  and  thought  Aere  was  point  and  fbree 
in  the  antithetical  '  Before  the  cock  crow 
twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  Ihrkt,'  Certainly 
the  word  *  twice,'  dis,  is  omitted  in  some 
Greek  manuscripts,  among  which  is  that  of 
BezA,  of  high  Mithority,  and  written  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century,  A.D.  The  manu- 
script termed  Regius^  abont  the  same  wgt^ 
omits  also  the  corresponding  words  — '  a 
Becond  time'  (ver.  72).  That  superstition 
soon  laid  liolil  of  the  event  here  spoken  of 
is  evitlent  from  the  fact,  that,  so  early  n»  in 
the  fourtli  century,  cockcrowing  came  to  hft 
considered  as  of  power  10  dispd  crU  sfdiili; 
for  Prudentius  tJius  sang:  — 

•Forunt  msrantoi  diptnonea^ 
LietOrt  trncbri!"  nrxniiiin, 
OaUo  cnncnte  erterritos 
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'  Tlioy  say  lliRl  wandering  tlciiions,  who 
deligbt  in  the  darkness  of  nigUt,  are  fright- 
mm  It  eoekerowing,  mod  hnrriedly  lak«  to 
flight.' 

Pooltiy  was  wtry  conunon  in  Egypt,  where 
it  WM  halelMd,  as  it  ttin  it»  on  a  rery  larpre 
seale«  by  turtificiul  meuus.  But  there  is  lit- 
tls  evidence  to  show,  that  the  ordinary  do> 
■Mstie  fiywl  was  oommon  in  Palestine.  And 
yet  it  eoold  not  be  ankuown,  since  onr  Lord 
henro  derived  a  metaphor  whose  pertinency 
aiitl  bt'tiuty  depended  on  the  habits  of  the 
hen  being  nnilar  dM  «y«  of  dM  poopltf 
(Luke  xiii.  34). 

OOCKATllIUE  is  a  word  said  to  he  com- 
pomded  of  two  words,  —  hock,  tlu;  bird 
termed  cork,  and  attrr,  an  adder ;  for  the 
ooekatrice  was  held  to  be  a  serpent  fi^eue- 
nied  tnm  an  egg  laid  by  a  cock,  and  hatched 
under  r  serpent  (or  tnfi.l).  ♦  Many  o]>i/ii()n!«,' 
says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  iu  his  '  Vulgar 
Bnors'  (iii.  6),  'are  passant  coneemtaig 
the  basilisk,  or  little  kin;?  of  serpents,  com- 
mwij  called  the  cockatrice ;  others  denying, 
meet  doubting,  the  lelirtions  theraof.*  He 

then  pKOeeeds  to  sliow  the  difTtTiMirc  bf  twrni 
the  boaSiekof  older  writers,  and  tlie  modem 
eoekalriee.  The  flnt  was  in  all  reepeelB  o 
serpent:  the  other  is  generally  described 
widi  legs,  wings,  a  serpentine  and  winding 
tidlt  tnd  a  enet  or  eomb,  aoniewliat  like  • 
eock.  Tlie  poison  of  tlie  coekatrieo  was 
held  to  be  very  vcuonious,  — 

'  I  Hxw  how  envy  It  dlil  raliK^,  ajxl  War  i\w  gn-r  tost 
price; 

Ye  graater  poison  is  not  found  within  the  oocka. 
Irtoa;*— 

nd  baring  die  power  to  kill  at  a  distance,  by 
die  eye  and  by  priority  of  vision  ;  so  that,  if  it 
got  the  tirst  look,  the  effect  was  instant  deatli. 

It  is  not  eesytodeterniine  what  particular 
epecles  of  the  serpent  tribe  is  intended  in 
the  passages  in  which  the  word  'Tzehphag  is 
Ibimd  (Iss.xhr.29:  see  also  Prov.  xxiii.  83. 
Isa-xi.  8;  lix.  5.  Jer.  viii.  17).  The  lan- 
guage employed,  however,  makes  it  clear 
dist  s  fenomoas  snd  destmciiTe  serpent  is 
meant.  From  the  roots  with  wliirh  it  is  con- 
nected, the  name,  which  has  not  been  satis- 
fketorfly  fixed  on  any  identified  reptile,  de- 
notes to  Mm  when  in  iin  exttnub-d  nml  pro- 
truded form.  The  appellatiuus  Jituituk  and 
Segwhts,  given  to  die  animal,  aflbrd  little 

aitl,  except  in  sliowinj,'  that  it  wns  large  and 
imposing  in  its  appearance,  lii  works  on 
hdraldry,  die  oottstriee  is  figured  with  « 
crest ;  bat  no  fssDj  crested  sefpent  is  known 
to  exist. 

COFFER  oomes  iminedlstely  from  die 
French  tonwif,  and  is  con  nec  tell  with  eojjin 
and  cope.  *  Coffer '  signifies  tltat  which 
covert  j  hence  a  evpboard  (formed  tinder  a 
fdssnotion from  'coffer:'  comf.co-opperire), 
ckedt  or  fox,  employed  generally  for  the  safe 
keening  of  articles  of  value.  See  1  Sam. 
▼L  8,  II,  10. 


Small  boxes,  or  coffers,  of  various  kinds, 
have  been  discovered  in  the  EgA-ptiau  tombs. 


The  engraving  shows  one  with  devices,  — 
carved  in  relief,  and  divided  into  eeUs ;  abovo 
is  the  lid  which  slides  into  a  groove.  They 
are  frequently  of  costly  materials ;  and  their 
i>nns  are  diferse,  and  sometimes  grotesque : 
a  goose  is  represented,  ready  for  table,  or 
awinuning  on  the  water,  and  pluming  itself; 
s  fish,  with  sedes  snd  fins,  holds  s  dish  in 
his  mouth.  TJie  carved  devices  represent  the 
favotirite  lotus-flower,  a  gazelle,  fox,  or  other 
snimsL  Hsaj  tie  of  eonsidersUs  lengdi. 


This  specimen  exhibits,  witli  other  carving, 
s  femsle  playing  on  s  goitsr.  Ths  lid  of 
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the  box  is  open.  Tliia  oofler,  or  rase,  ninv 
have  once  contained  eosmedos,  au«l  aideii 
it*  possessor  in  her  toilvtte. 

COGIIATJONS.  —  a  Latin  word,  from 
tcyUOf  I  i«ll«et,  —  eqaivalent  to  the  Saxon 
tenii  '  tlioaglits*  c.r  'musings.'  It  is  (m 
Dan.  Tli.  28)  Uifi  represeutatire  of  a  Chaldee 
word,  whieh,  In  other  passages  of  the  same 
book  (ii.  -20  ;  iv.  lii ).  is  r.-inirred  *  tlioogfalai' 
The  same  term  is  also  translated  by  *  vexa- 
tion* in  Eccles.  i.  17 ;  ii.  'ii;  iv.  1«. 

COLLEUR  (L.  a  ji/oce  of  meeting)  is  the 
nndenof  (in  2  Kin!»^  xxii.  14,  aiul  i  C  hron. 
XXXir.  SS)  of  a  Hebrew  word,  Muhneh, 
whicli  is  generaQy  translated  *  second '  (Gen. 
xli.  43.  2  Kinffs  xxiii.  4  ^;  ^vftilt-.  itr 
margin  of  2  Kiugs  xxii.  14,  wt?  n-ad,  •  lu 
the  second  part;'  and,  in  tlie  margin  of 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2',',  wo  read,  '  in  the  school, 
or  in  the  second  port.'  Our  translators 
seem  to  have  had  the  idea,  tfiat  M'uhneh 
denoted  a  place  of  education,  probalily  a 
school  uf  Uie  propl>et».  That  tlie  word 
might  have  thb  import  appears  piiohable 
from*the  fart,  tliat  it  is  in  Biihstanoe  the  same 
as  Mishnaht  used  to  denote  the  onl  tradition 
taught  by  the  Jewish  doeton,  and  ao  trans- 
mitted from  tt^e  to  0{7e.  As  the  teaching 
was  called  MUhnah,  so  the  place  where  it  was 
taught  might  have  had  a  anuiJar  name.  If 
this  were  so,  wc  slionld  then  |)o<*stss  a  suf- 
ficient reason  why  the  place  where  '  Uuldah 
tike  prophetofls'  abode  shoold  be  mentioned ; 
for  it  would  enhance  licr  anthority  if  she 
were  thus  declared  to  be  one  of  a  recognised 
learned  elass.  We  are  not,  howerer,  aware 
of  any  indfpcnd.  nt  cviilence  to  jirovo  tlic 
existence  at  the  time  (ctr.  000,  A.C.)  of  any 
aneh  ehuH,  or  of  any  establiehed  sohool  or 
coUfi:,'*?,  in  ,TeriisjiI,  in ;  though,  at  a  later 
period,  distinguished  rabbins  were  accus- 
tomed to  teach  in  the  eourts  of  the  temple. 

Tlifi  word  Ifishinh,  coming  from  a  root 
which  signifies  repeiition,  generally  means 
aee«ndf  and  is  hers  understood  by  many  to 
indicate  '  the  necoud  citif,'  or  the  '  new  town  f 
that  is,  the  lower  city,  which  was  built  pos- 
terior to  the  upper  city  on  Mount  Zion.  But 
til  is  iateqiretation  is  open  to  the  objection, — 
Whj  should  such  an  iusigniflcant  fart  be 
mentioned  by  the  writer  of  the  Books  of 
Kingf!,  and  repeated  in  the  Chronicles  ? 

COLLOPS,  a  word  representing  the  He- 
brew  Peemah,  in  Job  xv.  •-II,-— 

•Ho  coTcroth  Us  face  with  fatness, 
And  makcth  eollopa  of  fat  on  his  rtanks; ' 

where  it  obviously  denotes  layers^  »m\  pro- 
bably thick  layers  <^fia.    The  word  is  found 

in  our  old  writers  as  sipnifyinf*  sli<  i  $  or 
hm^  of  fat.    iJryden  bos  these  words :  — 

■  To  iDTOlve  tba  kv  la  eaali^  and  mend  the  lard, 
•woitfnwds  and  eenqpt  w«va  vftb  ikswanpiiSksd 
Abentfbesidfli.' 

COLONY  (L.),— an  epithet  given  to  Phi- 

lippi,  in  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  12"),  whi<  h,  in 
the  Boman  import,  signifies  a  commuuitj  of 


persons,  ni  virtue  of  law,  "cnt  from  Rome,  an  I 
st  illed  on  a  certain  inhabited  spot  of  a  ct»u- 
quered  land,  where,  in  their  wmslilulia«,d>ey 
iniiruttd  tli.  ir  mother  city,  on  which  they 
reuiHitted  dependent.  The  rootHneaaing  of 
the  fem,  to  till,  shows  that  Bonaaookmista 
were  originally  tillers  or  mltivators  of  tlie 
ground.  This  character,  however,  sank  in 
ynminence,  a«  the  bawaiiliaa  of  ftriy  w«t# 
paaaed,  and  the  limits  of  the  <=Tnpirr  t in 
to  be  extended  over  the  face  of  the  earth; 
when  eohmiea  eana  to  be  dealred  and 
ITflrded  as  ontposts  and  means  of  defenc*'.  as 
well  as  points  of  aggression.  The  military 
objeels  of  eolonlaatioii  aoon  beeame  paxw- 

nio'int,  which  was  in  rrinsrquence  rarrit  d  on 
wtLh  a  view  of  securing  subjugated  laads* 
adding  to  die  atrength,  and  earrying  for> 
ward  tJo'  bounds,  of  tlio  empire,  as  well  an 
rewarding  a  meritorious  soldieiy.  Cokmi- 
sation  also  aUbfded  to  die  Boanm  goTeman 
ft  way  for  relieving  the  city  and  the  btate 
from  a  tronblesfwie  pfipolace,  ready  in  thoir 
poverty  for  any  insnireetionary  movamam, 
and  by  no  means  indisposed  to  be  provided 
with  land  and  food  in  a  distant  yet  eligible 
part  of  the  empire.  Aflw  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  tliat  city  received  an  infusion  of  Bo- 
mans,  and  bsMwe  a  colony  of  Rome,  enjoying 
what  was  tenned  the  Ju$  Italicum ;  which, 
when  fully  shared,  erected  a  place  into  ft 
free  municipal  corporation,  having  its  ovra 
magistrates,  with  immunity  from  laud  and 
poll  tax,  and  with  liber^  topoaaeaa  and  eal- 
tivate  tlie  soil. 

COLOSS.£  —  at  present  a  village  bear- 
in?  the  name  of  Khonos  —  was,  in  the  days 
of  I'anl,  a  city  of  Phrxgia,  to  whose  exi^ff-nf-e 
and  name  coins  suU  bear  witness,  li  lay 
near  the  .source  of  the  Lyctis,  poniewhat  to 
the  north-east  of  Lnodicoa,  having  Laodirca 
between  itself  and  the  famous  tity  of  ilphc- 
su9,  which  was  on  the  seacoast  of  Lydia. 
More  distiiignislifd  in  iincicni  times,  it  wo* 
still  in  Uie  tirst  century  a  llourisliing  city  ; 
owing  i  ts  prosperity  to  ita  happy  position  in  a 
woU-waffrcd  and  exceedingly  fruitful  plain. 
The  rapid  Lycus,  wliioh  sends  its  waters 
into  the  Meander,  as  it  paasas  on  between 
Kidipsti'*  njid  Miletus,  to  fall  into  the  ^flj^rfsn 
Sea,  Howed  through  Culosss.  One  of  those 
highways,  marked  out  by  nature,  by  means  of 
which  Ephesus  and  other  neighbouring  cities 
on  the  coast  were  connected  with  the  iateriux 
of  Asis,  ran  from  an  ancient  period  along 
the  Lyens,  over  the  plain  in  which  Colos^a^ 
stood;  and  to  this  road,  as  well  as  to  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  region,  Colossae,  as 
wril  as  its  neighbouring  cities  Laodicea  and 
Uierupolis,  owed  both  Iheir  exiatence  aiul 
theb  prosperity.  To  the  same  canse,  these 
cities, un<liT  divino  Providi'ni  i',were  indchti  d 
for  a  far  greater  blessing,  —  namclff  the 
gospel.  As,  in  general,  it  waa  in  the  dbiaf 
••cntros  of  civilisation,  where  thougiit  was 
mo$t  active,  intercourse  with  diatoul  parts 
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most  freo  anJ  large,  and  where  commerce 
had  produced  liberality  uf  miud,  as  well  as 
abdadaiM^  dbst  Christianity  ftnuid  its  ear- 
liest welcome  ;  so  in  Colossaj  was  fonntled, 
at  a  very  early  period,  a  diurch  of  Christ, 
MOtiBting  of  both  Healhoi  aad  Jewish  eon- 
Terts.  We  thus  have  before  us  one  out  of  many 
eridaneet,  that  Christiaaity  sought  the  hght, 
and  WB  noeiirvd  by  the  hif^er  intelljguiod 
and  more  advanced  cultnre,  of  the  day ;  and 
•Uo  that,  within  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
after  <hs  death  of  ila  feaader,  U  had  gained 
a  finn  foot-hold  in  the  pftDoipal eitfea of  thf 
then  ciYilised  world. 

We  have  no  leaaen  to  Aink  tfiat  Paolhad 
visited  ColossiE,  the  church  at  which,  may 
have  owed  its  formation,  if  not  its  existence, 
to  Epaphras  (Col.  i.  7  ;  ii.  1 ;  ir.  12,  $eq.)  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  that  tlie  seed  which 
the  apostle  an  person  eowed  in  this  district 
of  uilfinorhad  some  eooaidanibie  cftet 
In  the  city  of  Coloss®. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Clniatlans  at  Co- 
loBsa  had  received  the  Epistle  which  bean 
their  name,  the  mty,  together  with  Iliera- 
polls  and  Laodieea,  were  (A.D.  02)  destroyed 
by  an  earihqnake ;  thus  showing  that  persona 
iriM  an  most  highly  favoured  with  spiritual 
prirQeges  are  not  exempted  from  the  destruc- 
tive workings  of  natural  laws,  and  giving  a 
mariked  warning  to  those  who  are  apt  to 
term  judgments  those  misfortunes  that  fall 
on  worldly  or  wicked  men.  The  place  was 
iHnrwards  rebuilt,  and  was  a 
town  in  tlie  twelfth  century. 

The  date  of  the  earthquake  marks  the 
lataet  limit  for  the  eomposition  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Colossians.  Before  A.D.  C'2,  then, 
a  Christian  writing  was  in  existence,  which 
implieataa  flie  gnat  ftwto  on  whleh  Cliiia* 
tianity  is  built,  and  tlic  great  truths  and 
aoble  sympathies  that  constitute  its  essence. 

Coloeav,  as  a  eonunenial  eatnp^  and  a 
aentre  of  the  mental  cultun  of  tlie  day,  pre- 
sented thai  oorious  mixtim  both  of  men  and 
of  opiniona,  whidi  was  elianeterietie  of  the 
period.  Hen  wen  Individuals  from  very 
distant  nationa ;  hen  were  modes  of  thought 
Am  most  heterogeneous.  The  seren  learn- 
ing of  Athens  was  softened  Vy  Asiatic 
nfinements;  the  disdainful  valour  of  the 
Boman  conqnaror  waa  tempered,  and  even- 
toaDy  broken  down,  by  oriental  fascinations. 
ETen  Judaism,  with  its  lofty  roonutheism. 
Iband  aeeeptance  here,  after  having  long 
been  treated  with  scorn  and  contempt ;  while 
the  teeming  and  almost  grotesque  fancies 
of  the  remote  East,  coming  into  contact  with 
western  philosophy,  botli  received  and  f^avc 
an  influence  which  diminished  what  they  had 
of  absurd,  and  inoculated  the  disciples  of 
the  aeaderoy  with  the  spirit  of  a  system  no 
less  Bpeculutlve,  but  more  wild  aiid  capri- 
cious, than  their  owu.  From  these  united 
elements  arose  a  philosophy  of  the  day,  which 
combined  in  itself  moat  of  the  ideas  that 


would  go  together  and  oraalpomate,  whether 
jiruduced  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  the 
borders  of  the  Nile,  or  in  the  groves  of  Aea- 
denius.  Tills  ederticisni  set  itself  in  hostHa 
array  against  the  gospel,  professing  to  teaeh 
a  apieeiee  of  lofty  knowledge  whleh  aolved 
the  great  questions  respecting  tlie  origin  and 
guverument  of  the  world.  It  had  two  aspeeto 
—  one  hi  wliieb  the  Jewish,  Uie  other  in 
which  the  philosophic,  element  predominated. 
These  two  influences  made  common  cause 
agalnat  Chviatianity;  and  diongh  theyeoold 
not  hinder  men  from  receiving  the  gospel, 
and  taking  the  name  of  Christ,  they  had  but 
too  much  power  witibln  Am  i^ailde  etaonh, 
in  adulterating  its  docHinaa,  ani 
its  effects. 


BBOVOa,  TRB  AVCimY  COKOSSA. 

COLOSSIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.— 
To  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  lead- 
ing events  in  the  history  of  Paul,  and  with 
his  general  manner  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion, there  would  he  no  diflicully  in  {gather- 
ing from  the  Letter  to  the  Colossians  itself, 
the  chief  facts  which  it  concerus  the  Biidieal 
smdeiit  to  lirtvc  in  his  mind  regarding  It. 
Thut  the  le  tter  emanatf  d  from  Paul,  is  atteai* 
ed  in  the  last  verse  by  bis  own  avennent,— 
•  The  salutation  by  the  hand  of  me»  Panl.' 
Yet,  though  there  is  no  reason  to  donbt  that 
these  an  die  apoetle^s  words,  attfl,  words 
standing  in  this  position  may  have  be^^n 
appended  by  a  later  hand.  The  doctrinCj 
however,  of  the  Episfle  is  PanFs,  the  gene- 
ral train  of  thought  is  Puul's,  the  style  la 
Paul's.  These  are  points  on  which  aae- 
eesaftd  fUaifleation  ta  neact  to  impoaalbla. 
Who  can  miatake  the  aAetionato 
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n?99,  the  deep  and  glowini?  religious  feel- 
ing, the  emiuentlj  practical  bearing,  the  rapid 
and  abropt  logic  of  the  Aposdc  PanI  ? —  all 
which  are  found  in  tins  Epistle,  if  in  <>ome- 
what  a  Buhdued  and  soAeued  manner,  as 
Ihongb  age  hacl  now  tempaied  the  writer's 
emotiuns,  y«n  in  a  way  whlrh  is  n-i  di  ciilt'd 
as  it  is  engaging.  To  give  particulars,  iu 
ordar  to  ahow  Aat  in  dootri&a  Ihe  Eplada 
corresponds  witb  iLe  lypi'  oln^oni-d  Vy  tlif' 
apostle,  would  he  to  cite  a  large  porii«>n  of 
the  letter:  we  mnat  be  eoatant  with  referring 
to  otlior  part's  of  this  article,  aikd  to  tho  fol- 
lowing passges:  —  i.  dO— 37;  eomp.  Boiu. 
ztI.  35.  1  Cor.  IL  7.  Ephea.  UL  3— 11 ; 
apenially  adTortinp,  liuwover,  to  that  which 
may,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  be  tanned  a 
Pauline  doctrine,— namaly,  tiie  extennon 
of  tlie  grace  of  Ood  to  the  Gentiles,  accord- 
ing to  an  original  but  hidden  determination 
on  the  part  of  God,  for  the  publication  and 
ftirtherance  of  which  Paul  had  been  called 
and  deli'pfttcd  by  Jpshs  himself.  Of  this 
most  iiupurtaiit  view,  the  carr^in;^  of  which 
into  effect  renders  the  apostle  lu  xt  to  his 
Lord  the  greatest  bctnliictt  r  of  immkiiid, 
tlie  passage  just  referred  to  m  die  Kpheniauii 
(uL  3—9)  glvaa  a  very  full  and  diatiiiet 
pfatrment,  rorT'^spiindirij;  in  substance  with 
the  doctriue  uf  ihc  Letter  iu  question.  And 
if  aaanniingthiH  doctrine  as  essentially  Paul's, 
the  reader  will  -.ludy  tlie  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians  gcncrailr,  he  \%ill  find  that  tlie  seve- 
ral views  which  it  gives,  and  the  linplieationa 
whii  h  it  contains,  rntirely  harmonise  with 
that  doctrine ;  and  so,  being  assured  that 
every  part  la  hi  aeeordanea  with  die  keynote, 
botli  of  !hn  Kpistlc  and  of  the  apostle's 
mind«  he  will  be  led  to  the  oonvictioa  that  the 
entire  Letter  ia  PanTa. 

There  h,  however,  a  sjwcial  resoraldance 
between  this  Letter  and  that  to  the  Ephesiana. 
The  reaemblanoe  ia  greater  diaa  exiata  be* 
tween  atjy  other  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  —  a 
resemblance  which  relates  to  the  course  of 
thought,  the  strticture  of  the  argument,  the 
peculiar  teachings,  and  to  some  phrases 
which  do  not  occur  elsewhere.  The  fol- 
lowing portions  of  the  two  Epistles  wiU  be 
•een  to  eoireapdad;  — 

Frtipsum.  coLOMi \?iM. 

J.  I r.—l9 ...............  with  ....„  I.  9—11. 

i.  2<>— a...,..,....,.,.    „  i.  15— If. 

i.  10.....................    ^    ......    i.  SU. 

1, 21— a. 

iii.  7    M  25. 

IH.  9—10   „  ......  I.  26-17 

IU.  17  .......   „  ......  ill. 

iv.  15,  M  ...............  «  ......  il. 

Ir.  r.  ....................  „  ......  Hi.  S». 

Ir.  « -ft ...............  „  ......  iii.  9,  10. 

iVft  «1S  •••  ■«••»*  Ui«  I jt* 

^»  |H«  90  ••k»Mtt»«t4«««      n  ill*  1^  IT* 

T.  SI;  vl.  6— •  .....  ,  UL  18— Ss  If.  >. 

T  If  Iv.  6. 

▼!#  1^  •«•••»•••*•   iv,  34 

vL  «   „    ir.  7. 

TUa  reaenblanee  ia  a  reraarkabte  fact, 
whiah  apeaka  atnmgly  tn  die  geaoineneaa 


of  til'""'  T'j'i  lies.  (;nloi'':jT>  nn  1  Fj^li'^jtm 
lay  near  each  otlier,  were  simUorij  ciri;aiA- 
atanced,  and  nrnat  have  had  pnveiliaf  in 
them  siuiilnr  modes  of  thonght  and  similar 
eustoQis,  fauiu,  and  vicea  (comx>*  Eph.  iv.  2i 
widiCoLUL9).  Theagieeaentof  ihetwa 
Letters  in  snbstaiice,  in  minute  trains  of 
thought,  and  in  maimer,  is  a  quahty  which  we 
ahoitU  have  antaeedently  expeeied,  — '  wUeh 
n  lop^rfiaTi  niii^'lit  liave  re<}tiired,  nnd  {Le  ab- 
t>euc«  of  whieh  it  would  not  have  been  easy  lo 
aeeoimt  for,  wift  aadaftaetioii.  Whem  dun' 
fore,  we  fuK^  rlose  and  so  constant  a  re- 
semblanM  as  we  have  here,  we  are  irreaiatibJj 
led  to  tliink  diat  die  afmOari^  aroaa  MMvnl^ 
from  the  position  in  which  the  aposlia  ilood 
to  the  two  neighbooring  eJiorehea. 

Dr.  Paley  (*HonB  Pud.')  haa 
fully  made  nse  of  a  particular  instance  of 
this  general  resemblance,  which  consists 
in  diia,  diat,  in  these  two  Epistles,  Paul 
attributes  his  imprisonment,  not  to  his 
preaching  Christianity  in  general,  bnt  to 
his  asserting  the  right  of  the  Gentiles  to  be 
admitted  into  the  church  on  an  eqnal  fool- 
ing with  tlio  Jews,  and  withotU  Iwing  oblij^ed 
Ui  cuufomi  ihemselves  to  the  Jewish  law. 
This  was  the  doetrine  to  which  he  eon- 
sidered  himself  a  martyr.  Thus,  in  L  24,  he 
says,  — '  Who  now  rejoice  in  my  sufferings 
for  you'  (Gentiles):  comp.  ii.  1,  and  Eph. 
iii.  1  ;  also  Col.  iv.  3,  wlih  Eph.  \i.  20. 
Now  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apo:itlea,  the  same 
statement  oeonra  (Aeta  xzL  38;  xadL  31, 
22).  From  these  ]  n^'^a.rr  ^.  it  appears  that 
the  offence  which  drew  down  on  Panl  the 
vengeance  of  hia  eonntmnra  waa  his  mia- 
aion  to  tlie  Gentile'^,  an  1  liii  niaiutainins; 
that  they  were  to  be  admitted  to  the  privi- 
legea  of  aalvrntion  on  the  fame  leraw  aa  tha 
Jews.  This  reaemhlancp,  Dr.  Pidey  rcmaikl^ 
ia  too  close  to  be  accounted  for  from  aoei- 
dent,  and  yet  too  indbeet  and  latent  to  be 
imputed  to  design,  and  is  one  which  cannot 
easily  be  resolved  into  any  other  aooxce  than 
tmth. 

Indeed,  aAer  pemsing  the  Epistle,  it  it 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see  a  reason 
why  any  one  should  fabricate  such  a  composi- 
tion, or  ^»pend  to  such  a  composition,  b*'ing 
his  own  work,  the  name  of  the  Aposfle  VaxxI. 
From  first  to  last,  the  Letter  is  free  from  every 
traee  of  a  selfish  or  IMRI0W  ptirpose.  lf« 
personal  ends  could  be  answered  by  its  com- 
position. No  fame  would  ensne,  no  honours 
would  be  gained,  no  power  acqoired.  Tlw 
piece  is  ])urely  a  religions  exliortation, 
roost  fitted  to  proceed  irom  the  apostle  to 
the  Oentilea,  hot  which  could  in  no  way 
serve  the  pnrpnses  of  fraud.  It  i-^  equally 
difficult  to  believe,  that  an  impostor  couM 
have  written  thia  brief  Epiade.  Thia  ia 
not  the  tone,  these  nn-  nnt  tin'  •^crifim  rt-, 
of  a  fabricator.  Falsehood  and  truth  are 
broadly  diatingidihad,  Ukf  nl|^t  and  dny. 
Deceit  mnsl  alwaya  hava  n  cilo«k»  wldeli 
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■he  eannot  make  so  tbiok,  but  it  mtij  be 
■Mil  tfutnigli.    TboM  wbo  know  Ibe  hn^ 

man  Leart,  will,  after  rFniHn;^^  t^ip  I.etti  r, 
•oquit  the  writer  of  ell  deeeii ;  aud  reooguitie 
la  hit  eompoeitiott  •  trudiftil,  m  frail  wmj 
interesting  transcript  of  his  own  mind.  Tlio 
Epistle  is  *  reelii;,  not  a  Ckbricatioo.  As 
tfidoiee  of  title  ateeitfoo,  we  refer  to  th« 
Letter  itself;  Ixoldinff  as  we  do,  that,  in  other 
eases  as  well  as  in  thia,  the  diligent  pemsal 
of  the  writings  of  tho  Mew  TeMMMttC  is  • 
Tery  sore  means  of  anifiii^  •!  ft  Mavietion 
of  their  genuineness. 

The  Epistle  bears  tokens  ebo  of  tiie  eon* 
(Utioill  ilk  which  the  apostle  was  when  he 
wrote  it    There  is,  indeed,  no  express  men- 
tion made  of  that  condition.   Bat  we  find 
ttal  viiidi  for  oar  ptu7>oiie  is  much  better. 
An  express  sutement  might  hare  been  in- 
terpolated.  Implications,  wrought  into  the 
VMJ  tMCtnre  of  the  Letter,  most  hare  flowed 
from  the  p'^n  >»v  which  it  was  written.  It  is  in 
Tery  clear  uiiplicauouki  Uiat  we  are  presented 
with  eridenee  of  tlie  apostle's  condition  at 
the  time  of  his  composing  this  Epistle.  In 
i.  24  we  tind  the  writer  in  a  atate  of  sufler- 
iag ;  in  \r.  8»  '  in  bonds ; '  in  iv.  10,  '  a 
pri-ioner;'  in  iv,   l'^,  in  Mioti  Ih.'    At  what 
time  of  life  was  this  boutiage  ?    W'e  have 
iliMd|7  imlmatodt  duttiie  Letter  bears  tokens 
mf  A*  mellownpss  of  n^.    Tbi'<  nptiiinn  is 
oonflimed  bj  the  peculiar  language  used  in 
L  94,  in  wfaieb  FmiI  thna  opMikt ;  we  translate 
l.tL-rally  from  the  origiiml  :  —  '  ITow  I  rejoice 
in  the  sulferings  (I  endure)  ou  yoiu  ac<!ountt 
and  fill  up  dio  miMdiidor  of  tiwtflielloiwof 
Christ  in  my  fl  ^h  r>ij  hrhrilf  nf  his  hody, 
whioh  is  tliu  church.'    The  verb,  rendered 
*fiQ  up,'  stgnlfles  to  tnpply  a  defieienef, 
to  make  good    something   wanting   to  a 
whole.   The  idea  seems  to  be,  that  there  was 
ft  oertain  ■mount  of  tnffering,  which,  in  tfM 
Ofdinations  of  ProTidenre,  tlie  apostle  had  to 
pass  through,  of  which  he  waa  now  endnring 
the  residue.   This  impUes  tiitt  lit  bail  «»• 
4isred  sniTering  before,  and  that  he  had 
endured  the  greater  portion  of  his  snfl^erings 
before.    Consequently,  he  had  now  arrired 
at  the  last  net  of  the  tragedy,  and  was  near 
both  tho  end  of  his  •oflNrtogai  and  of  his 
days. 

We  are  thna  directed  to  the  apostle's  im> 

prisonment  in  Rome,  in  which  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  leaves  him. 
This  is  a  conclusion  that  is  confirmed  by 
L  29,  in  wliirh  we  find,  tliat,  though  a  pri- 
•oner,  the  apostle  was  not  prevented  from 
mrrying  forward  the  great  labour  of  lii.^Iife^ 
—  •  Whereunto  I  also  hihonr,  striving  ac- 
cording to  his  working,  who  worketh  in  me 
miffbtDjr.'  SnehaoanditionwMduitiiiwltieih 
Paul  is  described  as  being,  in  Acts  xxviii.  30, 
31:  —  'And  Paul  bouud  with  this  ehain/ 
90)  dwelt  two  wlieto  yssrs  in  his  own  hired 
hmr-o.  lau]  rrrrivrri  all  that  cam r  unTnliim; 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  aud  teaching 


those  things  which  conoera  the  Lord  Jesus, 
wMi  an  ooBftdeneo,  nomsB  fiwhiddiof  him.* 

l-'rniii  ihi-  rMiit'luclirig  verses  of  the  Epistle 
it  alao  appears  that,  though  in  bonds,  the 
■poodo  hsd  many  Mmids  lihOBt  hhot  of  wlum 
he  mentions  Tychicus,  Ouesimus,  Aristar- 
ohns,  Marcoa,  Jeaua  Jnatas»  Eyi^^hras,  Lulie, 
•adDoBUM.  HoMSyhlswMiiot  IntliiseiOT 
a  strict  and  severe  bondage.  Nor  was  the 
place  aa  which  the  apostle  dwelt  small  or 
obaonre,  otbarwise  so  many  fellow-bdievera 
of  eminence  wuuhl  not  liuve  been  found  with 
PanL  Of  these,  Tyducus  was  a  fellow-ser- 
vsDt;  Arlslmhaa,  s  CBUow-prisoner;  and 
others  were  fellow-workers. 

We  thns  learn  that  the  apostle  was,  whils 
in  bonds,  surrounded  by  other  distingnished 
Christians,  who  were  with  him,  when  an  old 
man,  labouring  and  suffering  in  the  common 
cause  of  Christ.  All  these  are  circumstances 
which  point  to  Boms  as  the  place  where, 
and  h'lH  last  iinprUonmeut  t^s  the  time  when, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Cuiossiams  was  written  bj 
Panl. 

It  may  scrre  to  eorrohorittp  this  conclu- 
sion, which  bos  been  drawn  from  couaider- 
ing  the  Epistie  itself,  if  we  add  that  nearly 
all  of  the  best  critics  plnrr  the  T,etter  to  the 
Colossians,  together  with  tliat  to  the  Ephe- 
sians,  and  that  to  Philemon,  la  tht  psilod 
during  which  tiie  npnitlo  was  a  prisoner  in 
Kome  for  the  cause  of  Ohriat,  ctr.  A.D.  00. 

If  this  Epistle  did  not  hssr  intemal  evi- 
denrc  of  having  bc-'n  in  existence  within  the 
first  century,  nay,  of  having  been  contem- 
potsnsotts  vidi  tliA  ofWkls  of  vhieli  it  spsaks, 

—  had       not  tlu"*  fntrnml  mu\  intriiT^ir  i"vi 
dence  of  its  Pauline  origin,  which  is  the  best 
ftdsaes  wo  e«D  hsifo,  wo  night  diiak  it 

desiraM''  {<>  rnlaru'^^  on  tlic  tPstimciTiT  to  its 
age  aud  authorship,  that  is  borne  by  Cliris- 
tisa  antiquity.  Under  die  eirenatstswess, 
it  is  enough  tn  -!:  te.  that  it  is  expressly  men- 
tioned as  Paul's ;  and  quotations  are  made 
fhnn  it,  as  of  sxnhority,  by  Irenws,  who 
lived  in  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  second  century. 

The  occasion,  also,  on  which  the  EpisUe 
was  written,  may  be  learnt  tnm  Its  QOntSBts. 

In  ii.  1,  Paul  classes  the  Coloesians  and 
the  Laodiceans  with  persons  whom  he  had 
not  seen  in  the  flesh.  The  Colossians 
had  nol»  tiierefore,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
iii'!  pprsonnl  instructions.  On  this  accotint, 
wliUe  abbeiiL  (tS),  he  felt  the  more  deeply 
concerned  for  their  spiiltnal  welfare.  They 
had  in-lccii  hern  truly  converted  to  Christ, 
probably  by  '  Epaphras,  our  dear  fellow-ser- 
vant, who  is  for  yon  n  lUtbful  minister  of 
Christ'  (i.  7),  who  was  now  with  Paul,  Ma- 
bouring  fervently  for  yon  in  prayers,  that  je 
may  stand  perfect  and  complete  in  all  the 
will  nf  Ood'  (iv.  12).  From  Epnphras  the 
apostle  had  received  a  vei7  favourable  report 
of  the  spiritnal  eondition  of  the  Colossians 
(i  fi'i :  in  rniT^rqnence  of  which,  Paul,  with 
a  characteristic  boldness  of  imageiy,  deelaree, 
2B 
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— 'T  MB  ifMk  yoo  In  Ihe  spirit,  Joying  and 
b«hoMing  yoar  order,  and  the  steadfutness 
of  TOUT  faith  in  Cbmt '  (iL  6).  T«l  did  tha 
inftniuitloii  whidibft  r«««If«d,  IndaM  Um  to 

pen  this  Letter  l-.i  i  li  r,  '  If  st  rniy  inan  should 
beguile  jou  villi  eutiomg  words' (ii. 4).  TlM 
enon,  to  guard  againtt  wllieh  dM  Iismknn 
lent  and  watchful  guoriliau  of  the  clinn  lici 
wrote  this  Letter,  seem  to  haTe  been  of  two 
kiiids— T.  <f1kilo8ophyaiMivdiid«<Mlt«fter 
the  tradition  of  men,  after  the  ni(Uments  of 
the  world,  and  not  after  Cluriat'  (ii.  8  i  oomp. 
4,  IB,  20,  33).  And,  IT.  Doetrinea  as  to 
tlie  ueeeseity  of  circumcision,  and  the  ob- 
•ervance  of  outward  ordmaucea  (iLIl — 17), 
These  two  classes  represent  Ihttiionwliiai 
ware  generally  preralent  nt  the  time,  and  were 
fonnd  to  offer  constant  and  aometimsa  Tacj 
decided  opposition  to  the  txiftcnee  aid 
spread  of  the  ptue  gospel  of  Christ  The 
first  class  of  error  was  a  corrupt  compound 
of  eastern  and  western  philosophy,  and  is  well 
characterised  by  the  apostle  in  his  Letter. 
Tb  i 8y  stem  eve  n  tu  al  1  y  1  e  d  to  th  e  hro  od  of  gnos- 
tic fauoies  which  infested  the  church,  and  went 
ftr  ia  many  cases  to  overlay  and  destroy  the 
tarnth  in  its  infancy.  In  opposition  to  these 
phanta£>ms,  which  were  as  iiiKh  lu  their  pre- 
tensions as  they  were  seductiTS  even  by 
their  fancifulncss,  and  still  more  by  their 
agreement  wiili  marked  tendencies  of  the 
Asiatic  mind,  Paul  aasetti  the  all-snfBcicnoj 
of  Jesus  as  tlie  viiibl"  reprPsentatiTe  of  God, 
•ad  the  divinely  appointed  instrument  of 
nidcing  hit  lUaeiples  complete ;  by  holding 
fast  of  whom,  as  the  bead,  the  whole  body, 
•opp'ied  and  connected  by  means  of  joints 
Moid  ligaments,  increases  with  a  dMit  in- 
crease  (11.  8,  19).  The  other  class  were  the 
enon  of  ^  Jadaisers,  who  wished  to  lob- 
jeet  the  Coloiiliiie»  tm  being  OeatiiM,  to  efaw 
cmncision  and  other  Jewish  o^^srri-nnrf 
against  whom  Paul  asserts  the  spirituality  of 
tbi  zeligion  ef  Christ;  ead,  in  anel;  eKhofto 
the  Colossians,  a-'i  hp  hai]  cxhortfl  thcGaln- 
tiauS}  to  stand  fast  in  the  liber^  wherewith 
Obriet  bed  niede  tibeoi  ftee  (OaL  v.  1.  CoL 
IL  11,  ?:,, 7. y  Independently  of  the  general 
doctrinal  implications  thi^  pervade  the  Letter, 
Ibe  epoetle  gioimds  onUe  expoenre  isi  Aese 
specific  errors  the  leading  doctriiirs  whirh 
be  wishes  to  convey,  so  making  his  oonfu* 
taUon  of  falsehood  eondoeive  to  the  estah* 
lishmeut  of  truth.  These  doctrines  are  two, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  two  classes  of  con- 
demned enwe ;  nanely,  €be  eoffleieiiey  and 
majfliity  of  Christ,  and  the  spiritual  equality 
in  him  of  all  families  and  tribes  of  men 
(i.  10,  sef. ;  ii.  0,  sef.;  iii.  10,  se^.).  And, 
with  the  .skill  of  a  master's  hand,  docs  tliis 
wise  teacher  connect,  with  his  exposnre  of 
error,  and  bis  assertion  of  tmfli,  the  privi- 
leges, duties,  and  hopes  of  the  Christian 
life;  to  excel  in  which,  he  exhorts  the  church 
aiCoteasas  with  all  the  elo^oence,  ardour,  and 
difitlBit  of  bit  tool. 


Not  only  ww  ibli  letter  erat  im  mmmm' 

qnfiK'e  of  wlmt  Paul  had  bfarJ,  but  in 
order  also  to  leara  more  of  ihe  eoadition  of 
the  Ootoaaiaaa,  m  mM  m  to  emnigvt  Hwir 
hcnrtq.  For  this  purpose,  it  was  entrusted 
to  the  hands  of  Tjchicns,  *  a  beloved  brother, 
«ed  a  fhidiftd  nrinister  and  hOow-mtrtMi  ta 
tlir  lord*  (iv.  7).  Witli  a  doHoate  regard 
to  the  fseUnga  of  the  Colossi  ana,  the  apoetle 
makes  tiie  more  prondBeBt  reason  4brlna 

afinliiin^  Tyrliicir^  to  Colosse,  to  lit-  iu  hiji 
readiness  to  grati^  what  be  st^poaes  to  be 
an  earnest  wirti  on  diepettof  dbedhnrch.  — 
who,  do'iT  il'  ^is,  had  heard  of  his  bonds, 
— <  name^,  to  receive  informatioa  tespeeting 
Ui  aeliial  aonditkm  (It.  7). 

With  Tyohicns,  the  apostle  states  that  be 
aends  also  Onesimus  (iv.  9) ;  the  mention  of 
whom  affords  ns  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
into  relief  one  of  those  latent  evidences  of 
truth  whieh  lie  far  too  deep  for  the  aito 
of  the  impoetor.  Who  ia  Onesimus  ?  The 
Letter  to  die  Colosaians  merely  mentions  him 
aa  a  member  of  the  church  at  Colossaa,  and 
*  a  faithful  and  beloved  brother.'  By  turn- 
ing to  die  Epistle  to  Ph]lem0ii,««  lean  dial 
he  was  n  plnre  who  hnd  nm  away  from  his 
master,  Philemon,  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Ckdoasian  chuali.  TMn  alave  Paol  had 
eonverted,  and  was  now  sending  bnrk  to 
Philemon,  in  the  full  conGdence  that  0  UCSi- 
mus  wonid  be  received,  *  not  now  as  a  slave, 
but  as  a  brother  beloved  '  (Pliilpm.  lf^>.  The 
Letter,  then,  to  Philemon  was  borne  hj 
Oneatettt}  «ad  moat,  in  eooieqoence,  hmm 
been  cotl5po'?cd  at  the  s!iTrf»  time  as  tlic  let- 
ter to  the  (Jolossians.  We  have  already  teen 
r.  ason  to  thhik  fliat  <b»  Iielter  ims  wiIum 
by  Paul  when  a  prisoner  at  Rome,  near  the 
end  of  his  ds^.  Now,  mark,  the  snbetanet 
of  this  dedootion  is  exprendy  ataled  byFiitf 
^ritli  hia  own  hnnd  in  his  I.ettfT  to 

I'hU^mon, — '  Paul  the  aged,  and  now  alson 
friaonerof  JeaaaCfariat' (0;  eemp.  18). 

.Another  oonflnnation  of  the  roiility  of 
these  things.  The  Letter  to  the  church  sends 
greetings  fhmi  the  eame  patwma  aa  the  Iiel- 
ter to  nn  indiviilua]  member  of  tlifit  rlmrch. 
These  persons  are  Aristarehos,  Marens, 
Epaphras,  Lnoas,  Demaa.  ThiB  also  eervee 
Vr>  sliow  ilirA  tl.r-.o  I.ftters  were  written  at 
the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  hand;  for  the 
same  petMiu  mm  wlttt  the  aposde,  aad  bit 

the  same. 

Then  let  m  obsem  bow  diese  persooa 

fire  cliaracterisod.  If  we  turn  to  the  LetlK 
to  the  Coloasians,  we  find  Epaphras  styled 
•onr  dear  fellow-Bervant'  (i.  7), « a  eervant 
of  Christ'  (iv.  12);  while,  in  that  to  FUto- 
mon,  he  is  designated '  my  fellow-prisoner  in 
Ohrist  Jesus.'  Here  we  have  the  aame  liaek 
set  forth,  with  that  slight  diversity  of  Ian < 
guage  to  which  two  Lettera  would  nattnwUy 
give  rise.  Epaphras  is  in  one  ease  '  a  M- 
lov-aiaiTOS '  in  tbt  oAar, '  *  MUm  ml— 
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ArUurohttt,  too,  is  in  ColoMiwui  (i?.  10) 
■tfled  '  my  fellow-prisoner,'  and  La  Pliilemoa 
{ii),  one  of  *  my  fellow-laboorers/ 

We  most  point  out  another  minute  coin* 
eidenoe.  From  Col.  iv.  15,  —  '  Salute  Nym- 
plias,  and  the  church  which  is  in  his  house,' 
we  shoulil  infer  that  in  this  part  of  Asia 
a  buildiug  had  not  yet  been  obtlined  of 
sofieient  size  to  allow  tiM  diaoiples  to  meet 
all  together  in  the  same  place;  who,  in  con- 
sequence, were  wont  u>  assemble  in  one  or 
more  prirata  houses.  Bf  nfming  to  Phile* 
mon  ('?),  we  find  the  same  prBrfic** ;  for  it 
appeals  liitit  a  church  was  held  m  i'hilemou'a 
liouse.  This  coincidence  beeomea  the  more 
fitrikiug,  if,  as  is  possible,  Nymphas,  as  well 
as  Philemon,  was  a  mend>ez  of  the  general 
abtuxh  at  ColosMfc 

Tiiere  is  yet  another  eonfirmatory  remark 
From  the  Letter  to  the  Cokwsians,  it  does 
not  ^ipear  why  Tyebieiw  ww  ehosen  as 
bearer  of  the  J.fttpr.  From  npfr^^^npc  in  the 
Ijetter  to  the  Kphesians  ^vL  iii)^  we  might, 
InAeedthftve  Infbrrsd  as  Iw  was  tsnt  by 
Paul  MriUi  a  Letter  to  the  church  eJ  Kphr'^na, 
so  might  he  on  that  account  have  been  sent 
wiA  ttw  Lsttsr  intended  far  Hn  nei^bour* 
ing  clinrr-h  at  ColossiB.  B'\t  -^hy  sent  to 
Ephesus?  I'he  reason  appears  irom  the 
Book  of  Aels  (xx.  4),  whew  it  is  ineideii- 
tally  mentioned  that  he  waa  of  Asia,  that  is 
Asia  Minor.  With  good  reason  was  Tychi* 
ens  elioseii.  He  was  a  fellow-countryman 
with  fij  -  Kphesians  and  the  Colossians. 
They,  in  all  probabili^,  knew  him  i  and  from 
him,  consequently,  coud  they,  in  otmfldeBos 
and  in  safety,  receive  Letters  from  Paul.  At 
Colosss  the  apostle  had  never  been ;  but,  in 
Tychicus,  the  disciples  there  had  a  neigh- 
bour who  came  directly  from  Paul,  to  deliver 
to  them  a  Letter  which  he  had  received  for 
them  from  the  great  teacher.  Good  reason, 
therefore,  had  they,  independently  of  its 
contents,  to  receive  thi3  Epistle;  and  inper- 
flBct  sccuriiy  njight  tltej-  lay  it  up  among  the 
tieAHiir*-!^  of  ibeir  ohivch. 

Bat  the  Letter  was  not  to  be  hoarded.  Paul 
e^joiuii  that  their  neighbours,  the  Luodi- 
eeans,  should  b«  permitted  to  read  the  Epis- 
tie,  after  it  bad  been  read  in  the  church 
xucetiugs  of  the  Colodsiaus  (iv.  16).  lore* 
torn,  ftJLetter,  which  had  htni  sent  to  Laodi- 
cea  (some  tliink  this  wa«  our  Letter  to  the 
Eph«*?iaus),  was  to  be  read  in  presence  of 
the  C'olossian  Christians.  And  thus  we  learn 
how  in'imately  tbeue  neifjhboiiri!:^  cluircliea 
were  nnited  leather,  and  may  see  liow  (iitQ- 
cult  it  would  h«vs  been  for  an  impostor  to 
induce  them  to  receive  a  falirirntinn.  Wc 
are  alsu  taught,  that  thus  early  was  a  fouu- 
dalion  laid  for  a  eolleotion  of  Christian  wri- 
tings. The«e  two  Kpistles,  wliirh  were  thus 
to  be  exchanged,  would  in  a  short  time  be 
mmseribed,  and  copies  of  bolih  be  preserted 
Jn  each  <»f  these  oliurches. 

We  ask  the  reader  to  pot  together  these 


nttmeroos  consideration^;  to  weigh  their 
character,  to  consider  how  ac&tiered  are  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  made  up,  and  yet 
how  clear  and  sinking  is  the  evidence  which 
they  give, —  and  tiico  to  say  whether  such  tes- 
timonies could  exist,  WM  tflo  Seriptnres,  of 
whifh  we  have  spoken,  any  thing  else  than 
genuine  documents.  Bui  if  one  Letter  if 
the  Letter  to  the  Colostia&s  —  Is  proved  to 
hnve  been  written  not  long  after  the  middle 
of  the  first  century,  and  by  the  hand  of  the 
•INwasPanl,  —  then  does  Christianity  reel 
on  ft  f5o!id  historical  foundation,  and  *we 
have  not  followed  ocmziingly  devised  fables' 
(2  Pet  i.  16). 

COMFORTER  {ectt^ort,  M.  L.  mm  and 
forUt,  to  strengthen),  the  English  rendering 
of  the  Oreek  Pamelde^  which,  according  to 
it'^  formation,  is  equivalent  to  tbe  T-atiri  ndm- 
caUu,  our  *  advocate,'  — one,  that  is,  who  is 
osUed  to  (giTs  aid);  heneo,  ta  Mshlni^ 
helper,  or  defender,  —  one  who  -^trin^ls  by 
your  side  for  your  soeeour.  It  is  applied 
by  the  apostle  /ohtt  (to  whom  nss  of  dw 
terra  is  confinril),  —  T.  To  the  Lord  Jesus, 
being  translated  'advocate'  (2Johnli.  1), 
one  who  rapplieates  dio  Ahnighty  for  dio 
pardon  of  sin.  II.  To  the  Holy  Spirit, 
promised  to  his  apostles,  by  Jesus,  as  his 
subetitote  (John  »r.  16, 20  ;  zv.  26 ;  xvi.  7). 
In  tli"~9  passages  some  explain  covif or !■■■)•  as 
meaning  teacher,  itOerpreter  j  others,  as  simply 
heiptf,  Brstsehneider  (irefrrs  die  general 
signification  of  defender,  —  one  who  should  \ 
oonduct  the  canse  of  the  apostles,  by  in- 
•tnieting  them  what  to  do,  to  teach,  and  how 
to  defend  themselves  before  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  powers.  This  interpretation  is  not 
only  recommended  by  the  parallel  passages 
in  the  other  Gospels  (Matt.  z.  19,  20.  Mark 
xiii.  11.  Luke  ziL  11,  eeq.;  xzL  10),  but 
also  by  the  use  of  the  word  among  the  rab- 
bins (Boxtorf,  Lex.  p.  14B3),  who  translslo 
the  correspondent  Hebrew  word  by  drfender, 
one  who  deprecates  (Job  xvi.  21;  xxxiii.  23). 

COMPANIES  TRAVELLING  is  the  Eng- 
lish rendering  in  Isa.  xxi.  13  ('  O  yc  tnivell- 
iug  companies  of  i>edaniui ')  of  a  Hebrew 
word  which  is  qipropriately  represented  by 
ihf  Arnbif  term  earorfifi  (  Kar  reran  '  travell- 
ing merchandise'),  or  liu-ge  bodies  of  men 
and  cattle  organised  under  certain  strict  re- 
gulations, and  travelling  for  fommrrrinl, 
religions,  and  other  purpose?,  from  one  part 
of  the  cast  to  another.  The  passage  in 
Isaiah,  which  supplies  us  with  the  title  of 
this  article,  presents  a  lively  picture,  in  which 
may  be  seen  a  collection  of  ArabuerBhants* 

vrhn,  tr.'ivp]J;n::r  thrr"'*ic^h  the  wootlv  r?r?rrts  of 
Arabia,  ore  set  upon  by  a  horde  of  Arab  rob- 
bers, and  put  to  flight.  They  take  refogo 
in  a  neighbouring  rillage,  Tema,  where  they 
are  received  witii  charaeterislie  hospitali^ ; 
shelter  being  glTtn  to  the  Itagitire,  water  to 
the  thirsty,  and  bread  to  the  famiahinfr* 
Permanency  is  one  great  characteristio  of 
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the  East  Tlie  scene  here  deplettd  it  from 
time  to  time  still  enacted  in  tlie  coiintri«>9 
sanroonding  Palestine;  and,  till  Utelj,  in 
tliat  ootmtry  itself,  only  there  on  »  smaller 
•eale. 

In  Oen.  xxxviL  25,  mention  is  made  of 
another  caravan, —s  compiui)  of  Tshmaelltat 
engaged  in  the  spies  trade,  conveying  down 
into  Egypt '  splcery,  balm,  and  myrrh'  from 
Oilead,  which,  being  on  the  east  of  Jordten, 
lay  on  a  great  commercial  highway  that 
united  eastern  products  with  western  mar- 
keia  (comp.  Oen.  I.  9.  Job  vi.  10.  2  C*ron. 
ix.  1.  Jer.  xxxi.  8).  Tfaia  earaTan  of  B«> 
(^>nin<4  rfpRit  in  slaves  as  well  a;)  in  arumatics; 
and  Uiey  accordingly  purchased  Joseph,  took 
llim  to  Egypip  Mul  aold  him. 

The  term  cararan  is  applied  also  tn  a  mi- 
gratory blind  of  Arabs.  Thus  Kobin»oti, 
■peaking  in  referenoo  to  the  northern  end  of 
the  Gulf  ofAkabah;  —  'Jntt  nt  thii  point 
we  met  a  large  caravan  of  tiia  ilavrettat  rom- 
ing  from  the  eastern  desert,  whenee  they 
had  been  driven  nut  bv  tin'  dronght.  Tlicy 
were  now  wauUcnug  towards  tlie  south  of 
Palestine,  and  had  with  them  abont  seventy 
camels  and  many  asses,  bot  no  flocks.  These 
were  real  Arabs  of  the  desert,  decorated  with 
til*  kdlyeh,  —  a  1i«iidk«i«lilef  of  yellow  or 
«?oTTir  j^lnriTTjj  rnlmir, — ^  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  bound  fa&t  with  a  skin  of  woollen  yam, 
—Am  oouBMrs  being  let  loose,  and  hanging 
down  tbc  siflps  of  the  face  an  l  rr  rk.  Thry 
were  wild  savage  hungry-looking  fellows.' 

In  etntvwM  wm  moat  of  nw  tnrreHinf 
done  :n  tlie  timc^  of  thf  HiWr.  The  Mosaic 
ioomeyings  in  the  wUderaess  and  to  the 
Mwdm  of  Palottlno  wev*  ytthnuwA  In  Qn# 
very  large  ciiravaTi^  It  v,  ^s  in  raravans  that 
the  Jews  returned  from  their  exile  in  Assyria. 
By  oamms  staple  tradM  of  ttkoiont  days 
wiTc  riirricil  un  in  u  direction  from  ea^t  to 
west.  The  periodical  visits  made  from  all 
parii  of  A*  Boly  Land,  on  the  greot  Ibttl- 
vuls,  to  Jerusalem,  were  accoraplised  in  lesser 
earavMU ;  and,  when  tne  reader  has  finished 
Ibis  Htleie,  ho  will  imdiiy  mo  how  M«y  it 
was  for  t)ie  cLUd  Jesos  to  be  lost  from  the 
sight  of  his  parents.  The  Galilean  caravan, 
awMtering  on  die  nordi  side  of  die  metropo- 
lis, proceeded  homewards  without  Jesns;  for 
all  was  bustle,  confbsion,  and  joy.  The 
first  day's  journey  was,  in  all  cases,  ahort. 
When  nightfall  came,  the  tents  were  erected, 
and  families  assembled ;  then,  for  the  first 
time,  as  was  natural,  Jesos  was  missed. 
Joseph  and  his  mother,  supposing  him  to  be 
*  in  the  company '  ( caravan ) ,  sought  him 
among  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance.  Not 
tnmng  him,  they  hastened  to  retrace  their 
steps;  and,  after  three  days  (tliat  is,  on  the 
third  day  firom  their  departure  from  Jera- 
«alem,  the  day  of  departure  being  reckoned 
one),  thry  fomul  liini  in  the  teniple.  All 
this  IS  perfecilj  m  keeping  with  wh*t  we 


Tel,  iiunilfii  tnmHing  generally  was  con- 
ducted  in  caravans,  the  Scriptures  contam 
no  direct  information  on,  and  few  allosiocs 
to,  die  subject.  They  employ  language,  in- 
dee<l,  wliich  iniplien  the  existtmee  of  e&ra- 
vaos;  and.  for  the  right  and  fhll  nnderstAnding 
of  which,  a  knowledge  of  this  mode  of  travelf 
ing  is  necessary :  but  they  give  no  prof»wd 
instruction  on  the  matter,  and  their  reference 
to  it  is  only  incidental.  Here  was  a  whole 
worid  of  active  life,  by  whkli  oommeree.  re- 
ligion, and  social  interwmrse,  were  chiefly 
sustained,  proceeding  under  die  eyes  of  the 
Biblical  writers,  without  their  doing  more 
than  allude  to  small  and  indiTirinal  pArriors 
of  it,  in  the  most  casual  and  vague  maimer. 

The  remark  is  made  in  order  to  aid  tko 
student  of  Holy  Writ  to  form  a  rig^t  con- 
ception of  its  character.  First,  it  does  not 
follow  that  a  thing  had  no  etiatnioo  in  A* 
ancient  times  of  Sacred  history,  hoeanae  it 
is  not  expre^ly  mentioned  in  the  Bibla. 
Baooodly,  the  olivet  of  that  Sacrod  Yvbam 
was  clearly  not  of  a  scientific  natnre.  Its 
penmen  did  not  intend  to  compose  history, 
or  describe  scenes,  or  eonstmot  troatxsea. 
They  simply  narrated  snch  events  as  had  a 
religious  impress  and  tendency.  And  in 
their  namtives  they  were  either  nnoonaekma 
and  unasstiming  rhronirlrr^,  rr  inspired 
prophets;  concerned  aUke,  in  both  characters, 
to  advance  at  oaieo  the  will  of  €o4,  and  th» 

pfjntl  nf  mail.  Spcrnlntion  nnr!  di'^qni'^ition 
were  alien  to  their  habits,  and  remote  from 
ibrif  thoQghta.    If       fliey  faidnlgwl  ia 

n!iF!trnrt  inqnirici,  it  was  to  mOttUlo;  on  re- 
ligion and  Providence  only,  that  it,  on  their 
own  appropriate  snbjeota,  did  ibiej  VWMIW 
to  rise  Oik  dM  vlngi  of  ^mt^  ni  mmK 
tation. 

Thoww  of  *tr««<ililBf  eompaiiloa*  amo 

frnin  pecnliarillos  of  Oriental  lift-,  which  hav© 
not  yet  oome  to  a  poriod.  Cities  in  the  £iat, 
tto  giMC  nitrtt  Of  ooamwree,  lay  very  ionott 
from  each  other.  Nor  were  thf  v  united  by 
any  artificial  roads.  To  go  frmn  ono  to 
•Bollwr,  dM  inraonorhtd  to  p«M  hwndinia 
or  lliou sands  of  miles,  through  sands  and 
deserts,  over  hills  and  momtains,  aided  only 
by  a  general  trmek  gradnally  formed  by  his 
pr<  <lt  Lessors ;  exposed  eonstantly  to  anaeks 
from  predatory  honles;  anoeoored  by  the 
hand  of  no  general  goiwmanent;  welcomed, 
when  night  came,  by  no  refreshing  aorriees; 
and,  in  a  word,  dependent  ezelnsively  on  hia 
own  rsaonieea.  Hence  the  formation  of  s 
*  travelling  company,'  which,  consisting  of 
many  persons  nnder  proper  discipline  and 
supervision,  could,  with  die  aid  of  tlie  horse 
and  the  camel,  convey,  in  safety  with  thiai> 
selves,  merchandise,  food,  and  shelter;  and, 
under  the  care  of  a  few  professed  soldiers, 
weranblc  to  act  as  ecnToytoodnw^  wh»lhai 
they  were  bent  on  purposes  of  ceremony  vnA 
pleasure,  or  filled  with  the  pious  de&tgn  oi 

ipliiilBf  Mm*  dillHit  MMtuiy  «f  nl^iM. 
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Sach  caravans  were  ander  the  conduct  of 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  customary 
road.  Hence,  Moses  entreated  his  father- 
in-law,  Hubab,  —  •  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to 
encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  mayest 
be  to  as  instead  of  eyes'  (Numb.  x.  31). 

The  annual  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  drew 
immense  crowds  into  that  city.  A  vivid  de- 
scription of  a  caravan,  travelling  on  occasion 


of  the  Passover  from  Alexandria  in  Egjpt  to 
the  great  religious  metropolis  of  tlie  Jews,  is 
given  in  '  Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem' 
(vol.  i- 197,  w^.).  The  picture,  though  a 
creation  of  the  author's  own  mind,  has  the 
essential  features  of  truth  and  reality ;  and  is 
the  more  worthy  to  be  studied,  because  it 
speaks  of  some  of  the  moral,  religious,  and 
political  effects,  which  tliese  periodical  pil« 
grimages  were  htted  to  produce. 


C  A  B  A  ▼  A  H. 


CaraTias  are  frequently  in  these  days  par- 
ties travelling  for  information,  curiosity,  or 
pleasure.  Such,  in  the  main,  was  that  which 

Olin  thus  describes  (i.  422),  namely,  the 
caravan  with  which  he  left  Mount  Sinai  :  — 
*  Our  departure  from  the  convent  created  a 
scene  of  indescribable  confusion.  Several 
hundred  Bedouins  were  assembled  below  the 
window  through  which  we  had  entered,  and 
by  which  our  cumbrous  baggage,  as  well  as 
oar  persons,  must  be  lowered  to  the  earth. 
This  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
8ome  mistakes  would  unavoidably  occur. 
Trunks,  water,  &c.  were  placed  on  the  wrong 
camels,  and  must  be  re-assorted,  and  properly 
distributed  at  the  outset  On  such  occasions, 
the  Bedouins  are  filled  vrith  excitement. 
They  do  not  speak  to  explain,  inquire,  or 
remonstrate,  but  at  the  top  of  their  voices  ; 
and  their  gestures  are  all  violent  and  even 
Airious.  I  was  compelled  to  plunge  into 
the  midst  of  the  throng,  in  order,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  give  to  my  efforts  the  right  di- 
rection. I  never  dwelt  an  hour  in  the  midst 
uf  such  bewildering  and  unutterable  confu> 
0ioD,  and  have  seldom  felt  more  pleasure 


than  I  did  when  I  mounted  my  dromedary, 
after  having  seen  my  baggage  made  fast  to 
the  packsaddles  with  ropes.  —  Our  encamp- 
ment this  morning  (March  19)  presented  a 
very  picturesque  and  imposing  aspect.  We 
were  reinforced  at  the  convent,  and  now 
number  eight  tents,  and  are  in  all  flAeen 
travellers ;  of  whom  six  are  English,  four 
Americans,  three  Anstrians ;  one  is  Scotch, 
and  one  a  Venetian.  This  is  the  largftst 
party  of  Franks  who  have  ever  passed  the 
desert  to  Petra. 

•  Our  repose  daring  the  night  had  been 
disturbed  by  much  loud  and  angry  debate ; 
and  now  a  fierce  quarrel  arose,  which  threat- 
ened the  most  serious  consequences.  After 
very  high  words,  the  Bedouins  drew  their 
swords;  and  I  was  drawn  ont  of  my  tent, 
where  I  sat  writing,  by  the  clashing  of  weap- 
ons. This  was  the  signal  for  those  who 
had  taken  no  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  were 
attending  to  their  camels  outside  of  the  camp, 
or  sitting  under  tlie  shelving  rook  of  the 
mountains,  to  rush  to  tlie  scene  of  action. 
They  ran  from  all  directions,  drawing  their 
swords  as  they  advanced ;  and  the  few  who 
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luA  Hoot,  Imuidiihed  he«Ty  elnbi.  1  tmn 

saw  Bucb  fury  exprenscd  in  tlieliuninn  ci  r  u 
ten«ooe,  to  whkih  their  violent  words  and 
gMtnna  trtm  wen  soiteA.  A  IHglitftil  eon- 
flict  appcarel  uTiavouIaWe.  The  matter 
rMched  itM  criais,  the  moment  the  oombft- 
tants  lud  tncoAIed,  snd  » flnr  In  fbemUtt 
of  the  crowd  had  crossed  thi'ir  swords.  I 
belieTe  not  «  drop  of  blood  was  shad. 
dainottr  gndn^y  rabsided,  end  in  ten 
roinutes  the  sng^  multitude  was  again  dis- 
persed through  the  valley.  Threatening 
words  were  now  and  then  heard  firom  tmiU 
groups  of  three  or  four,  like  the  pattering 
that  follows  a  storru  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
ensuing  eveniug,  that  perfect  quietness  was 
VMtored. 

*  When  cverr  thinp  was  ready  for  our  de- 
parture, a  new  diflirnlty  arose  willv  the  Be* 
donins.  The  loading  of  Uie  camels  for  A* 
first  time,  at  the  beginning  of  a  jntimeT, 
never  fails  to  produce  a  scene  of  wrangliug 
«&d  confusion.  Every  guide  tries  to  get 
nway  with  tlie  lightest  load  possible,  as  what 
lie  now  coutieuta  to  take  he  is  likely  to  be 
required  to  carry  to  the  end  of  tlie  journey, 
Conseqnently,  before  one  third  of  die  cnsto- 
maiy  burden  is  laid  on  his  camel,  he  begins 
to  protest  against  receiving  another  pound, 
and  declares  tbut  tln^  beast  will  never  bo 
able  to  rise  with  sucU  a  mountain  on  his 
back.  The  trsTeller  who  does  not  wish  to 
pay  for  half  a  dozen  useless  animal?,  remon- 
strates as  well  as  he  can  in  broken  Arabic. 
Hit  dngoniaa  (interpreter)  nnret  and  threat 
tens;  and  probably  the  Bedntiin,  in  a  soaring 
pftflaUm,  seizes  another  bag  or  bundle,  and 
tiirowe  it  with  violence  on  fliie  load,  protaet* 
ing  ti  nt  iirtliing  shall  induce  hhn  to  take 
any  more.  The  sheikh  must  now  be  sent  for, 
irfao  taiMe  another  loader  and  mors  fturitme 
tempest  of  words.  It  is  all  in  vain:  the  guide 
is  immoveable.  The  sheikh  or  dragouiui, 
however,  lays  on  anotiier  artide  of  baggage 
*  in  spite  of  him,  which  lie  indignantly  seizes, 
and  throws  on  the  ground.  Then  he  con> 
aente  to  add  thti  last  item  to  the  bnrden  of 
his  already  doomed  beast,  snd  so  on  till,  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  or  more,  be  has  perhi^ 
got  a  reasonable  load.  The  next, -and  a  few 
subsequent  mornings,  there  is  complaining 
and  wrangling  enough  ;  but  no  serious  diffl- 
enltf  ia  experienced  after  the  initiatoiy  con> 
troversy.' 

'  We  are  now,'  says  the  same  atithor,  in 
proceeding  to  pass  from  Sues  to  Sinai, '  a 
large  eararan,  numbering  nearly  fifty  camels, 
and  about  as  many  Egyptian  senants  and 
Bedouin  guides.  Our  movements  arc  ren- 
dered  rather  more  tardy  by  the  length  of  our 
train ;  but  it  gives  additional  interest  to  the 
aoene.  The  Bedouina  are  full  of  glee  and 
Mdmation,  and  talk,  sing,  and  quarrel  with 
inconceivable  Tivarttr.  Tlieir  step  ia  light 
and  elastic,  aud  they  seem  utter  strangers  to 
flrtlgm.  Wt  HmOgrtiftwlaiiwlioanlalba 


day,  widioat  making  any  stop.    The  little 

refreshment  which  our  time  and  cirrum* 
stances  allow  us,  is  taken  on  the  backs  of 
Aeeamelt.  It  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
(If^cend  from  one  of  these  formal  and  awk* 
wardly-Umbed  aoimals,  besides  the  disagree- 
able julting  occasioned  by  his  kneeling,  and 
1  V  th(  abruptness,  and  even  violence,  with 
which  he  rises,  as  soon  as  he  feels  the  addi- 
tfeoal  weight  npon  his  back.  To  avoid  these 
inronveniencies,  as  well  as  loss  of  time,  the 
traveller  is  provided  with  a  small  leathern 
botde  of  water,  and,  if  his  taste  require  it, 
with  brandy  or  wine,  to  quench  his  thirst,  and 
a  bag  or  basket  of  eatables.  Those  who 
make  elaborate  provision  for  the  appetits, 
often  manifest  much  skill  and  good  taste  in 
a  Tsriety  of  fruits  and  viands,  and  in  their 
convenient  arrangement  upon  the  camel.  I 
nsually  walk  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning, 
and  Rcrn'm  before  stopping  for  th»  Tiight. 
This  IS  a  great  relief  from  liie  fuiigxie  of 
incessant  riding;  and|  besides,  sffbrds  inter- 
esting opportonities  for  minute  and  leison^ 
observations** 

In  obedience  to  a  law  of  lhoXbffaii,«Uch 
requires  every  Mussulman  to  perform  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mecca,  once  at  least  in  his  hfa, 
Taat  nnntbers  of  pOgrims  lloek  thither  every 
year  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  Tho 
regular  pilgrim  caravans  are  six  or  seven 
In  nnmber.  That  flrom  Syria,  whieh  need 
to  hf-  nrrarapanied  by  the  caliph*?  in  pcrsnt!, 
6%Ui  out  fh>m  Constantinople,  and  collects 
the  pilgrims  tram  Noitfiera  Aeia,  nntil  H 
rearlu  =;  Tlamn?!??!?.  Pnring  the  whole  rontr. 
for  the  sake  of  safety  and  convenience,  it  is 
attendted  fWnn  town  to  town  by  the  aimed 
fcifrr^  of  the  district.  Fmm  Dnmn'^r'n^  tn 
Medina,  it  moves  with  great  pomp  across  the 
desert,  a  Jonmey  of  thirty  days.  The Tnehn 
of  Damascus,  or  nrc  of  h  is  |innripal  ofTifer?, 
always  attends  it,  and  gives  the  signal  for 
encamping  and  departing  by  firing  a  raoaket. 
The  different  rln  -i  h  of  pilgrims  Vi.ow  their 
exact  stations,  and  always  place  their  tents 
aeeordlB^  to  tiieir  town  or  prormco.  At 
every  etiL^'p  is  a  castle  or  storchotise  fnry  rrt- 
visions,  with  a  small  garrison,  and  a  large 
tank  at  whIeh  Ae  eamels  water.  These  sta> 
tions  arc  seldom  fnrtlier  distant  from  each 
other,  than  a  march  of  eleven  or  twelve 
hours.  The  usual  time  of  trat«Qing  is  ftonn 
three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooti,  to  an  hour  or 
two  after  sunrise  next  day  j  torches  being 
lighted  during  the  night. 

Among  the  pilgrims  are  to  be  fmnd  der* 
vises  of  CTcry  sect  and  order  in  the  Torkisb 
empire :  many  of  them  are  madmen,  or  ti 
least  assume  the  appearauee  of  insanity; 
and  as  the  Mohammedans  regard  them  as 
samts  or  inspired  beingn,  sent  as  a  blessing 
to  them  from  heaven,  they  are  much  respected 
by  the  devotees,  who  scruple  not  to  fill  their 
pockets  with  money.  The  behaviour  of  some 
of  themiaindeoent,udiOTioieBttbatDUDy 
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nillu^;  giv«  them  ft  trlfla  to  escape  from 
Ibeir  umwrtuuitiefc  Most  of  <he  pilgrinw 

tbtt  arrive  in  drtachTnents,  and  before  iLo 
caravaas,  are  profeated  merchants,  who  oc- 
cupy th«  faiterfa]  veiy  pIcMaadj,  in  dlt- 
P'l'-iii^'  of  their  wares,  prikyinp,  hiiioking, 
reading  the  Koran,  enjoying  liie  grauiloationa 
of  MUM,  and  iBticipating  the  happineta  of 
futurity.    Except  meudicants,  aluji»st  cvi  ry 
biyi  or  pilgrim  combines  with  hia  reiigioaa 
dntiao  aooi«  Utda  nereantile  adf«iitiif»,widi 
a  view  tokssenhis  expenses.    The  Mogreb- 
bins,  for  example,  bring  their  red  bonnets 
and  woollen  doaks;  ue  weatem  Torika, 
Blior'i  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered 
8  tuffs,  sweetmeats,  amber,  trinkets  of  Euro* 
pean  msaofaetnre,  knit  silk  parses,  and  other 
amail  wares ;  the  Anatolians  bring  carpets, 
silks,  and  Angora  ahawls ;  the  Persians, Cash* 
mere  shawls,  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs ; 
the  Afghans,  tooth-brashes  made  of  the 
spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  in  Bokhara,  yellow 
beads,  and  plain  coarse  shawls  of  ibeix  own 
■MBvflwInre;  the  Indians  import  the  na- 
nufons  prodiirtion?  of  tbeir  rich  and  citcn- 
tive  regions ;  and  tiie  people  of  Yemen  bring 
MtakoB  for  the  Persian  pipeit  MBidala^  ttd 
▼arioua  articles  in  leather. 

In  general,  the  regular  caravans  have  ilxed 
periods  for  their  arrivah  Tliote  from  Syrte 
and  Egypt  unite  their  routes  at  Bedr,  whence 
they  proceed  to  Mecca  at  a  short  distance 
from  each  olhor*  The  approMli  of  the 
fiuremost  is  announced  by  a  horseman,  who 
OOOMS  gaiiopiug  through  the  town  to '  the 
governor's  house;  —  a  prise  being  always 
awnr  lf  .1  to  him  who  brings  the  first  tidings 
of  iu  approach.  So  severe  are  the  efforts 
mado,  Ihait  tiw  hem  Iim  1»een  knowa  to 
drop  down  dead  the  mgniitilt  ttUil  it  bad 
noehed  the  holy  place. 

The  pomp  and  magnifieaneo  of  diis  tnov* 
in  g  sole  ran  ity  are  still  onnM<h  rnMp,  tliniiph 
much  diminished  ainoe  the  time  of  the 
•aliphs,  hvOk  bk  pobt  of  iplendoor  and  at> 
tendaiire.  Wlien  Solyman  performed  the 
pUgrimage  (A J).  710),  nine  hundred  camels 
«ti»  cmployad  in  tranaporting  Us  waidioba 
alon^.  Mahadl,  besides  the  vast  sums  he 
expended  in  presents,  built  fine  hottscs  at 
every  sMioo  between  Bagdad  and  Heeca, 
and  cansed  them  to  be  splendidly  furnished. 
He  was  the  first  caliph  that  carried  anow* 
water  with  him  to  cool  his  sherbet  on  the 
road;  a  luxury  in  which  he  was  imit.iti-d  by 
many  of  his  successors.  Ilaroon  al  Baachid, 
who  performed  the  pilgrimage  nine  times, 
spent  in  one  of  his  visits  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  gold  dinan;,  equal  to  i^G0d,75O, 
in  preaeuts;  in  another,  he  and  hia  wife 
Zobeide,  accomplisbad  the  journey  from 
Bncfdnd.  n»>Rr!y  n  tbotTsand  miles,  on  foot; 
but  the  merit,  ii  dicre  was  any,  was  lessened, 
aa  die  whole  road  was  covered  daily  with  fine 
carpetx,  on  whirh  they  walked.  The  rf  itntie 
of  the  mother  of  Mostasem,  who  visited 


Mecca  iu  1261  f  contained  twelve  thooaaod 
eanMia.  On  a  etmilar  oeeaaion,  the  eqnl* 

page  of  the  fnlirtn  of  Egj-pt  consisted  of 
five  hundred  camels,  osed  solely  for  transport* 
ing  sweetmeats  and  eonftelionaiy ;  twohnn'' 
dred  and  eighty  for  pomegrnTia;<">,  almonds, 
and  other  Ikuits :  hia  traveUmg  larder  waa 
provided  with  one  tiioiiiand  geese,  and  three 

tllnr.saild  fowls. 

In  Ibl4,  the  Syrian  caravan,  which  waa 
nekoned  small,  amoonted  only  to  four  or 
five  thousand  persons,  and  was  attended  by 
fifteen  "'^  camels.  The  Barbary  cara- 
van aometinies  contahoed  forty  thousand 
men ;  bat  of  late  it  has  not  exceeded  six  or 
eigjbt  thousand.  That  from  Egypt  used  to 
be  «Etreme]y  numeroos.  fiarthema  stAtc«, 
that,  when  he  was  at  Mecca,  it  had  6izty>foiir 
thousand  camels.  In  1814,  it  consisted 
principally  of  Mohammed  All's  troops,  with 
very  few  pilgrims;  but  in  18i0,  a  ahigle 
grandee  of  Cairo  jnined  tlie  baj,  with  a 
hundred  and  ten  eumels,  for  the  transport 
of  hia  haggaga  and  retinue ;  and  hia  travai- 
ling expenses  alone,  Durrkhanlt  fiirpposes, 
coiiJd  not  have  bet-u  less  llmu  i;ll»,l)O0.  The 
wife  of  /Ui  bad  a  truly  ruyal  equipage,  com* 
prrht  Tiding  five  hundred  beasts  of  biinb'n. 
Ihc  tents  of  the  public  women  and  dancing 
gilla  wan  among  the  moot  splendid  in  thia 
carnvfin.  Females  arc  not  picl!;  Irii  from 
performing  the  pilgriinagu ;  but  the  law  pre* 
scribes  that  they  shall  be  married  women, 
and  accoDipniiied  by  their hnahand% or  aomo 
very  near  relation. 

There  was  one  diatlnotion  formally  eon- 
TOon  to  all  )arfro  rn ravans,  bat nowitsed  odI J 
by  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian.  Each  of  these 
haa  Ita  ho^  eamsl,  carrying  on  fta  haok  die 
tnahmal,  with  presents  for  the  Kaabab,  and 
which  also  serves  the  piurpose  of  a  sign  or 
hannw.  Thia  appendage  is  deaetibed  aa  a 
high,  hollow,  wooden  frame,  iu  the  shape  of 
a  cone,  having  a  pyramidal  top  covered  with 
a  fine  aUk  hroeade,  and  adonied  with  ostiidi 
ffat]ier=;.  A  small  book  of  i  rny,  r<  and 
charms  is  placed  in  the  middle,  wrapped  up 
in  a  piaee  of  sIUe. 

Kerbcia,  which  lies  I  tyrrjil  the  Kuphratrs, 
a  holy  ci^  like  Mecca,  stiU  attracts  every 
year  from  fifty  to  a  hnndred  thonsand  pil- 
grims, among  whom  are  long  files  of  Lors«; 
men,  clad  in  piotwresqoe  costome,  women 
hidden  beneadi  the&r  thieh  veils,  and  denriaee 
of  every  shade,  mingled  witli  the  Moukaris, 
who  conduct  the  famous  caravan  of  the  dead. 
The  corpses,  embalnied  wHh  earophor,  which 
is  the  sacred  scent  of  the  Persians,  are 
wrapped  in  shrouds  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, near  Bagdad.  They  are  then  laid  in 
nide  eofilns,  and  placed  on  mult;s.  'ATnr> 
koman,'  says  our  authority,  '  whom  I  qtiP»~ 
tioned,  said  he  had  been  on  his  journey  a 
hundred  and  ten  days.  He  came  from  Kok> 
hand,  on  the  fronUers  of  Eastern  China. 
Each  sectary  well-to-do  in  Perata  or  India, 
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leares  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the 
Mosqnos  of  Kerbela,  that  his  body  may  be 
leoeived  there.'  There  is  a  tariff  related 
by  the  place  sought  to  be  occupied  by  the 
body ;  Uie  maximmn  haTing  to  be  paid  by 
those  who  desire  to  lie  uear  the  tomb  of  the 
Imaam  Htuaem.  The  air  of  Kerbela  is  very 
nnwholesoTne,  owing  to  ihe  stagnant  waters, 
aud  the  great  tiimibcr  of  corpses  of  the  dead 
brooght  thither  by  the  caravan. 

The  ensuini?  k  from  Mauudrell  (p.  173): 
'  Very  early  tiua  muruing,  we  went  to  see 
4l0  ywrly  great  pomp  of  the  Hadgos,  setting 
ont  on  lljcir  pilj,'riMin;:f"  tn  ^Trrra  ;  OstnTi, 
ba»ha  of  Tripoli,  bonig  appoinUHi  liiciremir 
or  conductor  for  this  year.  For  our  better 
•eonri^  frt>Tri  the  insolences  of  ilir*  over- 
sealous  Totanus,  we  hiretl  a  shop  iu  one  of 
the  bazaars  tluNNigh  which  th^  nwt  to  ptHk 
In  this  famous  cavalcude,  there  came  first 
forty-six  dell«es»  tliat  is,  religioos  madmen, 
««rqriBf  mnh  •  tlXk  sttftmw,  uifaMd  •lUier 
of  red  and  [rrf>f«Ti,  or  of  yr^llow  and  green ; 
after  these  came  three  troops  of  aegmen,  an 
ofdtr  of  Mldien  tmoof  th«  Tmte;  and 
IMKI  to  them,  ^nme  troops  of  spalirf  ^  nr- 
odier  order  uf  soldiery.  These  were  followed 
by  eight  compsniea  of  nognibliMi  (to  Iho 
Tuiks  cfill  the  Barbaroses)  on  foot:  these 
were  fellows  of  a  Terr  formidable  aspect, 
anil  wore  designed  to  bo  loft  In  a  gaffiMm, 
maintained  by  the  Turks,  somewlir tl  in  the 
desert  of  Arabia,  and  lalioTed  eveiy  year  with 
ftodi  non.  In  die  mldat  of  dio  nragrvUnes, 
til L 10  ]>as8cd  six  small  pieces  of  ordinance. 
In  the  next  plaee  came  on  foot  the  soldiers 
of  die  eoado  of  Daatoeas,  fsntastically  armed 
with  coats  of  mail,  gauntlets,  and  other  pieeea 
of  old  armour.  These  were  followed  by 
troops  of  janizaries,  and  their  aga,  aU 
mounted.  Next  were  brought  the  baaha's 
two  horse  tails,  ushered  by  the  aga  of  the 
eonrt ;  and  next  after  the  tails,  followed  six 
led  horses,  all  of  excellent  shape,  and  nobly 
ftirnished.  Over  the  saddl'^  thfre  was  a  girt 
npou  each  led  horse,  and  a  ]a.ige  silver  tar- 
fet,  gildod  with  gold.  After  these  homes 
came  the  malin)ttl.  This  in  n  InrfTf  pnvilinn 
of  black  fiilk,  pitched  upon  the  buck  ot  a  very 
gnat  camel,  aud  spreading  its  curtains  all 
round  about  the  beast,  down  to  thp  grnTind. 
The  paviliou  is  adunie<l  at  top  with  a  gold 
ball,  and  with  gold  ftingto  foimd  about. 
Thi^  rnmel  that  carries  it,  wants  not  also  his 
ornaments  of  large  ropes  of  beads,  tiah-shells, 
fox-tails,  and  otixer  suoh  fantastical  finery 
banped  upon  his  head,  neck,  and  legs.  All 
this  is  designed  for  the  Alcoran,  which 
is  plio^  with  great  wveraiieo  andflt  tb§ 
pavilion,  where  it  ride?!  in  state  both  tn  nrifl 
from  Meooa.  The  Alcoran  is  aeeompanied 
widi  •  rioh  now  oatpot,  wfaieh  the  gnmd 
signifMr  ^mfls  rvcrr  ycnr  for  the  roveringof 
Mahowet's  touib,  having  the  old  one  brought 
iMok  in  retara  tat  U,  whieh  ia  eslBraBod  of 
inotliiDaliio  t«liM,  aftar  lining  boon  «o  long 


next  neighbour  to  the  prophet's  iDttcn  bones. 
The  beast  which  carries  this  saered  load 
has  the  privilege  to  be  exempted  from  all 
other  burdens  ever  after.  After  the  muhmal 
came  another  troop,  and  with  tliem  the  l>asha 
himself;  and  last  uf  all,  twenty  losdtrd 
camels,  with  which  the  train  ended,  having 
been  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  pa-^s  in  ir.' 

CONCUDINE  (L.  from  cum.  wmi,  and 
ewAihw,  a  bed)  is  a  word  that  points  to  a 
praeltee  which  was,  aud  still  to  a  prt-at  ex- 
tent i^,  universal  in  the  East  —  namely,  that 
of  polygamy,  of  trtiieh  concubinage  is  an 
almost  necessary  attendant ;  fur  ^vhi n  once 
the  strict  oneness  of  sexual  Uilercourse  ia 
intorfered  with,  there  ia  nfftbi'ng  but  p^fwriim 
lo  set  limits  to  indulgene«».  The  passage, 
therefore,  especially  in  an  age  of  semi- bar- 
barism, from  polygamy  to  eoncubinsgo,  is 
easy  and  rapid.  Among  the  !!  >  r-w  -,  as 
well  as  other  Eastern  peoples,  eveij  hu&band 
might,  in  addition  to  ono  wUii  or  actonl 
(2  Sam.  V.  18.  1  Kings  xi  n  2  Chron.  xi. 
21.  Caut.  vt.  8),  especially  when  these  vere 
ohOdlcfs  (OoB.  xfi.  8;  vau  8),  hmm  s  son- 

cubiue  or  coTicTTbincs,  which  were  generally 
selected  from  his  own  slaves,  or  those  of  his 
wife  (Gon.  izii.  84;  xnrL  18.  Jvdg.  ^ 
31.  2  Sam.  iii.  7.  1  Chron.  i.  32;  comp. 
Exod.  zxi«  8).  The  sons  of  these  concn* 
bines  ilood  in  regud  to  fbe  potrimony,  aflcv 
thO  dlildrt  n  hnm  of  the  wife  (Gen.  xxi.  10; 
xxir.  88),  and  conld  look  only  to  free-wili 
prooento  from  dio  fn3bn  in  ikt  diq»oasl  of 
Lis  property  (Gen.  xxv.  C).  But  while  this 
extreme  latitude  was  oonccded  to  the  male^ 
tfio  female  eoneolbino  was  reatrieted  to  hor 
master  (Judg.  xix.  2.  2  Sam.  iii.  7.  Lev. 
xix.  20).  It  was  not  tmusual  for  fathers  to 
give  to  an  unmarried  son  a  slave  as  his  con- 
cubine, who  was  to  be  treated  aa  a  ehild  of 
the  family ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  son's 
marriage,  she  stUl  retained  her  rights  of  con- 
cubinage (Exod.  xxL  9, 10).  But  if  a  aon 
slept  with  his  father's  concubine,  he  lost 
his  right  of  inheritance  (Gen.  xxxv.  22. 
1  Chron.  v.  1).  8<»ie  Rabbina  find  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  wife  and  a  concubine,  iu 
the  absence,  in  tlie  latter  case,  of  espousals 
and  right  of  dower;  others,  only  in  tns  want 

of  the  Inttfr.  It  is  evidi»nt,  however,  that 
the  rank  and  position  from  which  the  two 
were  taken,  were  very  dissimilar ;  and  this 
dissimilarity  of  rank,  and  of  (to  «oir!t>  ex- 
teut)  consequent  culture,  would  aid  the  wife, 
on  whose  aide  ths  advantage  lay,  in  main* 
luining  her  position  as  mistress  of  the  family. 
At  the  same  time,  the  presence  of  more  than 
one  female  in  a  femily,  standing  in  the  moat 
ir.thnate  relation  to  its  head,  cannot  have 
conduced  to  any  thing  but  domestio  oonfti- 
aion,  Aiongfa  custom  has  great  power  in  modi- 
fy ir,  c  snr-ial  influenre^.  and  the  neoewri^of 
order  strongly  tends  to  prodaoo  iU 

Tbo  wbow  sphflVB  of  thoogbt  and  aoW  Into 
uliioii  tit  bim  mem  takon  a  glaneo,  ia  teij 
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fgraign  to  the  views  and  babits  of  the  pre- 
mt  dajf  and  seems  to  us  utterly  inconsis* 
tmt  with  domesdo  peace  and  high  personal 
enltore.  Whence  we  may  learn  the  impro- 
priety  of  confounding  the  Old  with  the  Mew 
Testunent,  by  which,  in  truth,  we  leduee  the 
latter  to  the  level  of  the  former.   As  the  re* 


'  eord  of  a  revealed  system  of  religious  polity, 

^  di«  Old  Testament  is  of  undecaying  value  ; 

<  bat  oMrmoraUty  moat  bdkttMdJhottJeiiit 
1  Christ  exclusively. 

»  CONCUPISCENCE  (L.  an  earnest  desire) 

is  the  representative  of  a  Greek  vand  whid& 
denotes  a  tfthement  emotion,  hy  wliich  wears 
i  borne  on  towards  au  objcot,  anil  is  hence 

I  equivalent  to  our  '  long  for/  or  '  lust  aflMR.' 

»  The  original  is  aoconliiigly  rendortd,  in  our 

k  version,  'lusts'  (Murk   iv.  lU),  'desire' 

f  (Luke  xxii.  15),  as  well  as  * oomoopiieMiee * 

I  (1  Thess.  iv.  5,  Col.  iii.  5). 

CONDUIT  (L.  compare  conduct),  a  word 
I  which  occurs  in  the  English  Bible,  in  2  Kings 

XX.  20,  &c. ;  and  is  explained  by  the  render- 
I  ing  given  in  Job  xzxviii.  25,  namely,  waiet' 

comm. 

I  CONEY,  from  the  Latin  cunicubUt  a  Itb* 

i  bit,  stands  for  the  Hebrew  Shapham,  whkiht 

iWiai  •  root  rifaUytef  l»  hap,  daaolM  di« 

mut  moutanus,  or  Jerboa.    Some,  however, 
I  prefer  understanding  hyShaphan  the  Bjfrax 

^ffjrriiKMt,  or  GnsmaB,  mmi  whooe  fleabdit 

r  Mohamme<lans  and  Eastern  Christians  ab- 


stain :  the  Shaphan  was  classed  among  on- 
d««B  nlmals  (Lsvit  xL  5).  Ito  other 
characteristics,  as  far  as  they  are  made  known 
ill  Scripture,  may  be  fonnd  in  the  following 
passages.  Deal  xlv.  7.  fi.  eir.  18.  Fiov. 
sxx.  26 ;  from  which  it  appears  that  eoiiies 
nminated,  frequented  rcMkj  plaoei^  whidi 
WW0  their  ofdinny  ahode,  and  were '  •  ibeble 
folk.*  The  Syrian  hyrax,  however,  ia  said  to 
bt  aaitfier  rodent  like  rabbits,  nor  niminant, 
Imt  anoBialotia 


BTRAX  STBIACUS. 


The  failure  of  identity  in  this  particular 
makes  seriously  against  the  hyrax  Syriacus 
btiay  the  antaul  intended  by  Shmkam, 
thoviit  the  hpn  mtif  naida  in  elein  of 


rocks,  and  be  of  gentle  and  timid  habits. 
The  Jerboa,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  jump* 
ing  mode  of  locomotion  corresponds  widi 
the  root-meaning  of  Shaphan^  and  who  pre- 
fers high  and  rocky  haunts,  is  repwted  to 
'  chew  the  cud.'  It  is  also  in  favour  of  this 
view  tliat  Jerome  explains  the  rendering  of 
the  Scptuagiut  by  a  word  which  ia  found  to 
signify  the  Jerboa.  This  is  a  small  animal, 
of  the  siie  of  a  ratt  tattnther  resembling  a 
hare  in  shape,  above  seven  inches  long,  with 
a  broad  tiat  head,  short  stumpy  nose,  and 
long  bald  eara.  The  fore  feet,  which  are 
short,  are  placed  near  the  neck.  The  liiTuler 
feet  are  tlirce  times  tiieir  length,  and  Ixaif  as 
long  as  the  whole  body;  so  that  llM 
animal  springs  or  leaps  like  grasshoppers, 
and  with  great  swiftness.  The  colour  of  the 
head  and  back  is  a  bright  brown :  tliat  of 
the  belly  and  sides  is  white.  The  tail,  said 
to  be  three  times  the  length  of  the  whole 
animal,  is  ftimiriied  at  the  end  with  a  tuft 
of  hair,  and  i«fM  Hi  owiiff,  in  jaai|nns^  for 
a  rudder. 


JERBOA. 


CONFECTION  is  a  word  of  Latin  origin, 
equivalent  to  the  Saxon  term  making,  or 
aomething  made.  It  fapnaaanta  a  Hebrew 
word,  which  signifies  to  compounder pnt  to- 
gether aromatio  or  highly  eeasoned  materials, 
'aneh  aa  fttpant  heite:  hence  come  the 
several  meaninp^  ascribed  to  the  word  ( Rak- 
kagh)  in  the  Bible,  as '  to  eomponnd '  (Ezod. 
XBL.  88);  'apothecary*  (Exod.  xxx.  80); 
' spice '(Ezek.xxiv.  10)  ;  'ointment'  (Exod. 
XXX.  25);  'confeotion'  (Exod.  ux.  35); 
•eonlbetionailaa*  (1  SaoL  vBL  18).  The 
word  •  confection '  stands  for  the  holy  anoint- 
ing oil,  which  was  to  be  made  of  certain 
epeeiAed  aweet  apieaa,  and  apfmpriated  es- 
olusively  to  sacred  purposes  f  Kxod.  xxx.  f^4, 
M^.).  '  Confection,' in  Sheridan's  Dictionary, 
iaaaidto  UMattnawaalmat;  hanaaonreaii 
ft^tomn,  and  the  eonmpt  wnd  cm|^ 
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rONFFDFMCY  (T.. rur^.^^'^t^l, and Jvdus, 
«  treaty),  an  a^reeoieut  generidiv  for  politi- 
eal  porpoMs  (Q«ii.siT.l8.  OtMd.7).  Th« 
original  word  is  f^r  ^^M''  rrn^t  pnrt  rpTidprrd 
'ooTWMAt'  (tee  the  MrUci« ) ;  ai»0|  ' league ' 
(28mb.  iU.  19;  8). 

CONFIHMATIfrN  (L.  nm,  anri /rni'/j, 
Sam,  aXXQa%)  is  tbo  reuderiag  of  a  Cireek 
»ord  of  timilir  import,  w&kh  signifiM 
tlrenijlhcning,  (stablMlft  ^  f^'Hfif^  {tkH 
L7.  Ueb.vL16). 

CONFI8CATI01f,«— •  «mipoaia  Latin 
word,  which  meaus  till.'  t lilt iiig  away  c  f  Oie 
prt^erty  of  A  person,  uul  puttiug  it  into 
the  publio  imtury  (cmm  tmA  Jl$cu$).  It 
is  tlie  rendering,  in  Ezra  vii.  20,  of  a  Hebrew 
word,  Gxaeuh,  which,  in  oUmt  SMaoges,  is 
translated  by 'amerce'  (Dent  xsu.  19) ;  and 
•punish'  (ProT.  xviL  2fl). 

CONFOUND  (L.  eiMt,  with,  and  Jiuubh 
I  pour)  signifies  to  pour  together, «  wtrtak 
under  the  wjlmenee  qf  Jirt,  and  so,  to  immgie 
confusedly ;  hence,  to  ttitarranget  dm^p9int, 
pui  to  shaim.  The  tongues  at  Babel  wn 
nidto  have  been  *  confounded '  (Gen.  xL  0 ; 
comp.  'ininglefl,'  in  Exod.  xxix.  40).  The 
Gueuiiea  of  Uie  PHalmist  *  are  confounded,* 
which  is  immediately  explained  by  the  words, 
<  fortliey  arc  hrnup'>it  lintO  bIiMM'  (FfclXXL 
24  ;  comp.  Jer.  xiv.  3,  4). 

CONGEALED  (L.  cum,  with,  and  gelv, 
frost),  hardtned  aa  by  the  action  of  frost, 
frozen.  The  epithet  ia  applied  in  Exod. 
XT.  8,  to  the  waters  of  the  Bed  Sea,  mado 
solid  liJte  u  wall  on  rithf»r  side  of  the  Israelites, 
in  their  passage,  when  flying  from  Piiaraoh. 

CONGREGATION  (L.  ckim,  wiUi,  Md 
trrpx,  a  flock),  a  /locking  togefhrr,  a  tttfeling, 
or  a$9emhiy.  It  is  used  of  the  assembled 
brntUtn,  w  church  is  the  appropriate  name 
for  an  assembly  of  Christians  (  N'um1>.  x.  7. 
1  Kings  Tiit.  14).  The  original  is  some- 
limM  rendered  *  nraltitude '  (Oen.  zxriiL  8) ; 
'a«<^emb1y'  (Dent  t.  22) ;  and  aommtimiw 
« company'  (Exak.  xxiiL  40). 

OON80IENCE  (L.  turn,  with,  and  teh, 
I  know),  according  to  its  etymology,  denotes 
telf-kmnoledge  i  and  hence  the  feeling  of  our 
noral  oottdltimi,  wUdi  aelf-oQiitemplation 
occasions.  This  frrlinp  is  accompanied  by 
approbatioii  oir  disapprobation.  From  these 
monl  sentiments  «oibm  ft  mom  of  merit  or 
demerit,  or  right  anJ  Mroug,  in  relation  to 
our  feelings,  motires,  wad  conduct  Hence, 
'ooaaeiene*,'  in  iti  moM  gvntnl  iatport,  sig- 
nifies the  complex  fcrlinp^  we  hsTO  of  right 
and  wrong,  both  in  the  abstract,  or  as  mea- 
isnd  Moie  ideal  stHidaid,  and  velalifaty 
to  our  own  iiiurftl  rondition  at  any  particnlar 
nuMnent  *  Conscience '  is  the  irantdauon  of 
ft  Gredi  word  of  ft  dniflar  dativatlfB  aignifl- 

CEti^ni  in  John  riii.  0.  Aflli  SlUli  1  {  Uif ■ 
m,  and  other  places. 

0ON8E0BATB  (ctHn,  with,  and  aaMr, 
earred),  to  apprtfntU  t0  mfNd  fmrfm»t 

See  AjATHKMA. 


CONPORTED  (L,  rum,  vrlrh.  an,!  tvra, 
lot),  is  tlie  represeutativa  of  a  Grevli  word 
af  ^  aama  atymologieal  ftmwatfon,  danol* 
inc^  /()  raiif  in  tun  's  ^7  wiik  another,  as  the 
husband  in  wedlock  takes  his  wife  *faa 
tar  tim  waaaa,  fl»  rieiiar  fqt  foowt*  1m.  a 
JiiiniJar  maimer,  sonic  bflicxcrs  at  Thessalo- 
nica,  <  consorted  with  Paul  and  Silas'  iAalM 
Xfii.4). 

CONVERSATION' (L.)  signifies,  at  pre- 
aentf  veriKd  commutdcaiiom  betweetn  two  or 
aiosv  jwraswj;  but,  in  tiia  early  perioda  of  oar 
larii^niage,  its  meaning,  more  in  acconlaiice 
with  the  dedTation  of  the  word  (ffwm,  and 
•arMT,  to  torn  or  lunra  intetaowaa  with ),  de- 
noted the  general  hearing  and  conduct  tf  a 
penam  with  hit  JeUow-men,  Heaoe  it  came 
to  signify  'naanor  of  life.*  It  ia  nnad  in 
tluB  import  by  Chaucer,  in  these  words:  — 
'If  80  be  that  he  falle  into  thy  oompaignie, 
enquire  of  hia  conrersotioii  and  of  his  lif 
befume.' 

'  CouTersation '  is  ones  (Pa.  zzzriL  14, 

*  such  as  be  of  upright  etmoermtum ')  the 
rendering  of  a  Hebrew  word,  which  signifies, 
and  is  ganarally  twmlaiad,  'way*  (Fa.  L 1; 

X.  6). 

TheM  remaika  aufflee  to  show  the  mean- 
ing to  be  attached  to  *  conversation,'  in  the 
New  Testament  (Gal.  i.  13.  Eph.  iv.  ii'i, 
^(  .)•  But  there  is  one  passage  which  seems 
to  need  a  few  additional  words.  In  PhiL 
ill.  20,  the  writer  says  — '  Our  (LkrisLiazi's) 
oonrersation  is  in  heaven.'  The  word  here 
cmployff!,  politeunia  (from  poUs,  a  oity), 
might  wiUi  more  propriety  be  rendered 
'aitisecship,'  or  '  country,'  agreeably  to  the 
worf!?i  of  the  Saviour  himself,  who  declared 
that  m  his  Fathers  house  or  home  were 
many  mansions  prepared  for  those  irt»lofad 
and  served  him  (John  xir.  '2,  8). 

CONVERSION  (L.  a  turning)  is  found 
but  once  in  the  New  Testament  (Actaxr.S), 
where  its  Greek  pquivulpnt  is  f*raployed  of 
the  bringing  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Ibid 
of  Christ  Though  tfaa  word  ooaoia  bnt 
once,  the  thing  which  it  represents  5<i  tV.d 
great  instrumental  aaa  of  the  gospel,  whose 
purpose  was  and  is  to  bring  men  into  udaa 
with  God  by  a  chanpr  of  heart  and  liff, 
throuf^  faith  in  his  '  deax  i»an.'  This  great 
and  all -important  change,  witihoitt  wbiA 
there  can  hi'  reithrr  true  rrl-frion  nor  dura- 
ble peace,  aud  without  which  man'a  highaat 
good  ean  hf  no  maana  ba  wnmi^t  ont^  ia 

frequently  spoken  of  in  Scripture  I  y  a  word 
(atefonota)  which  literally  siguihes '  a  chanfa 
of  mind,'  bat  ia  invaiiaUj  randaiad  in  on 
▼ersion  by  'repentance'  (Matt.  iii.  ^.  11; 
az.  18.  Acta  31 ;  xi.  18),  though  '  repau. 
waa'  ia  only  an  early  stags  ia  aonh  ft 

*  rhati;^o  of  mini'  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 
requires.   The  prevalence  of  Uaa  word  '  re> 
paBtaaea*  Imda  to  obaenra  tba  naaning 
and  impair  tlie  fuioc  (if  some  pabsn^'r-'- 
Thoa  Joha'a  niaaion  would,  frtuu  tha  uae 
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•r  «b*  ma  (Ifali  HI.  11),  «nMar  to  hftv« 

contemplated  nothing  mnrr  rbau  repeutanco 
W  ooolrition,  ~  •&  important  feature,  and 
often  an  «s««ntl«l  eooditfon.  In  ft  tni« 
and  Instinp-  ronversion ;  but  in  truth  he 
aimed  at  producing  '  a  cimnge  of  mind '  in 
hit  MOiitiyoran,  in  order  that  ttiej  might 
bring  willinp-  f  n.r'i  and  docile  affectioriK  to 
the  great  Teacher  himself.  Sometimes  the 
IbrM  of  metmuim  it  made  non  dialintt  tncl 
emphatic  by  adinnct?.  —  as  in  Acts  xx.  21, 
*  TettiQfing  change  of  mind  (conyeraion) 
tofwudt  Om,  tnd  fUdi  toirvcit  ovr  Lord 
Jeaoi  Ohritt'  (comp.  2  Tim.  ii  '?')).  In 
Ueb.  siL  17,  the  term  appears  to  Rignify 
itptntaaot  properly  so  taUad}  Imt  tiua  it 
oTi]y  a  deriTttift  and  ttcoiubvy  mttaiiig  of 
metanoia. 

It  it  tiie  doetrint  of  Soriptnrt,  that  fht 

mode  of  conversion,  in  individual  cases, 
▼tries  according  to  the  good  pleasure  of  its 
tndior,  Ood,  and  the  peealitr  eiietnnsttneet 
and  condition  of  those  who  are  its  subjpcta 
(John  iii.  8).  The  same  authority  places 
its  neeessity  beycmd  a  qw^sdon  (John  iii.  3), 
and  assigns  as  the  test  of  its  genuineness 
that  '  faith  whieh  iroAeth  bj  Jove'  (John 
iILd;  ziii.  80). 

« To  toow  bath  God  Mi  vttd  aMiterd 

'Mldapnbolsof  hlslra, 
And  made  tai«  praaeoeatMaMal 

In  whMwtjid,  ftorm,  and  Sgmt 
Ttmdag,  with  banting  lln«a  off  flama^ 
Onteembling  hoart«  liis  boljr  namo. 

To  some  the  solemn  toIco  haa  spoken 

In  life's  serene  retreat; 
WbsNhon  tba  attU  bsart,  aovDdt  hsnrt  brtktn 

As  IvQB  the  iiiaeCT<ssaSi 
flsraUbig  in  the  soft  barmoales 
That  iMt  on  BTenfog's  tranquU  breeta* 

CONVOCATION  (L.  cum  and  voco,  I  call ), 
eaUittf  togeOteti  an  atsembly  calkd  or  con- 
vened 6y  proper  authority.  Such  is  the 
import  of  the  original  Hebrew  (Exod.  xii. 
16.  Lev.  niii.  9;  oomp.  Ita.  L  18,  tnd 
Iv.  5). 

COOS  (or  Cos),  a  small  island  in  the 
jSfBtn  Set,  lying  off  the  oettt  of  Caria,  to 
the  north-west  of  the  promontory  of  Cnidtis. 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  wine,  ita  line  gauze- 
Uke  tettmentt,  tnd  itt  eoatly  ointment.  Itt 
chief  citj-,  of  the  same  name,  had  a  mnch- 
fre^ucnted  temple  of  Esculapius.  Hippo- 
erttet  was  t  nttive  of  die  iaitnd.  It  wtt 
visiti  d  l  .  TaiJ  on  his  way  to  the  imperial 
city  (Acts  xxi.  1 ;  comp.  1  Mace.  xt.  23). 

COPPEB. — See  M  btjuu. 

CORAL  fr.  nihrum)  was  known  to  tho 
tncients,  who  classed  it  among  precious 
ttonet.  Being  fbnnd  In  Ttrlont  ptrtt  of  tht 
Mediterranean  aud  the  Sea,  which  is 

ttid  to  have  taken  its  name  from  the  hne 
deriTed  ftmk  itt  eottls,  tliis  pradnet  of 
nature  could  hardly  fail  to  be  known  to  the 
larttlitet.  Yet  it  is  only  twice  that  tiie  word 
ottm  in  <mr  Bible,  as  tht  itndtiing  of  dit 
Hebm  Bahmotk  (Jok  zsriii  18.  Evek. 


wlL  10).    In  tht  flat  ptsst)^,  King 

Jaines'g  trnn'Tntors  appear  to  l  nvo  been 
uncertain  whether  they  had  giTen  a  correct 
fendering;  for  they  place  the  otiginti  word 
itself  in  tlie  margin ;  nor  ia  it  ascertained 
what  species  of  preciona  stone  the  word 
wtt  inttnded  to  denote. 

Coral  is  the  product  of  the  coral  inseef, 
which,  either  by  a  division  of  ita  own  sub* 
tttnoe  or  by  throwing  ont  •  bud,  prodneet 
a  small  mass  of  gelatinous  substance,  stud- 
ded with  ^lertaraa,  inhabited  by  polypes  or 
wonns.  Thit  tnbtttnee  tpeedily  attachet 
itself  to  n  ])<  irtion  of  rock,  on  which  it  grows, 
and  to  wliich  it  becomes  permanently  affixed. 
The  woTOt  obtain  dieir  food  by  the  tetion 
of  their  cilia,  like  vibrating  hairs,  with 
which  thej  agitate  the  water,  and  cause 
fteth  earrentt,  ehtrged  with  animalcnlae, 
to  flow  towards  themselves.  The  minute 
mass  gradually  secretes  an  internal  nnclena 
or  tkeleton  of  ealeateoot  matter;  and  hav- 
ing,  during  its  existence,  given  birth  to 
other  and  similar  colonies  of  polypes,  the 
animal  portion  dies,  and  the  gelatinous  mat* 
ter,  with  its  families  of  polypes  or  worms, 
perishes;  but  the  stony  skeleton  is  Irft  to 
form,  by  continual  accumulations  oi  tiua 
nature,  coral  reefs  and  islands. 

CORBAN,  a  Hebrew  word,  found  in  Mark 
Tii.  11,  deootiug  a  gijl,  offermg,  or  mcri/tcCt 
devoUd  to  M  (Lev.  ii.  1 ;  Tii.  38).  The 
word  occars  in  r  pR<»«a^  which  requires 
Eoiue  explanation,  an  i  wbicli  may  be  thus 
freely  rendered :  —  *B  it  y  \  l  l  aritttt)  tty. 
If  R  man  shall  sny  to  liis  f,i:lM  i  or  mother, 
Corban,  —  that  is,  a  gilt,  wiucii  1  desire  to 
olibr  for  your  good,  —  ye  no  longer  reqnirt 
him  to  d'^  finy  thing  for  his  father  or  mo- 
ther ; '  that  IS,  '  Ye  teach  that,  if  u  son  shall 
have  once  made  an  oblation  for  the  welfart 
of  his  parents,  he  is  acquitted  of  all  obliga- 
tion in  regard  to  them.'  In  other  words; 
*  Our  MligUmt  offering  for  ptrents  tttadt  In 
place  of  a  course  of  pious  conduct  towaidi 
tiiem '  (comp.  Matt.  XT.  0,  6 ;  xxiiL  18). 

Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt,  ttitt  Mttditw  tnd 
Mark  refer  to  tli'^  same  event,  and  qijote 
tlie  some  observation.  They  do  so  wiili  a 
difference  that  merita  tome  tttentiott.  Mark 
uses  the  Hebrew  word  Corhav,  and  imme- 
diately explains  it  by  a  comsponding  Greek 
term.  Joeephnt  ^wt  the  tame  in  these 
words  :  — *  Suf-h  nl?n  n~  dt  dii  itn  themselves 
to  God  as  a  cm  ban,  which  deuotes  what  the 
Oredtt  etll  *  gift'  (*  Antiq.'  iv.  4.  4).  Tht 
resenibl  ui CP  i  :  ■^^triVing.  NMjy  did  Josephus 
explain  the  Hebrew  term  ?  Becatise  he  was 
writing  ebiefly  for  pagan — C^k  tnd  Bo* 
mnn  —  r- rs.  So  far,  then,  as  this  one 
passage  go«8,  Mark  may  be  said  to  have  litd 
invitwhetthtnretdeit;  for  writert  of  the 
Hebrew  stock  would  im  nion^  require  t 
translation  of  Certen,  than  Eugliahmeu 
would  nttd  jlo  btro  tht  ttnn  gift  explained. 
But  the  ttrm  Cerfttn  would  haidfy  hsvt 
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ftccorr«<{  to  a  heathen  wriUr.  Whence 
arisen  un  argnmeut  that  Mark  was  a  Jew. 

Matthew,  liuwever,  does  not  use  the  He- 
brew  word,  but  simply  the  Greek  translation, 
doron,  a  gift,  —  a  fort  which  would  agree 
with  the  supposition,  that  bia  Gospel,  as  we 
now  have  it,  was  translated  or  transferred 
directly  from  Hebrew  into  Greek,  or  that  the 
writer  of  it  hod  in  his  mind  pagan,  and  not 
Hebrew  readers. 

CURIANDKR,  a  genas  of  umbelliferons 
plants,  the  C.  aativum  of  botanists,  is,  on 
some  authority,  believed  to  be  the  plant 
intended  by  the  Hebrew  Gad,  used  as  a 
subject  of  comparison  for  iminrui,  which  is 
described  as  'like  ooriander-seed,  white' 
(Exod.  XTi.  81.  Numb.  zi.  7),  Some  have 
thought  the  resemblance  to  lie  not  merely 
in  the  colour,  bat  also  in  the  indented  or 
cut  appearance,  of  the  seed  :  tlie  root  of  Chid 
signihea  to  cut  or  make  an  incision.  The 
fruit  (or  seeds)  is  of  the  site  of  apepper-cora, 
containing  an  oil  which  has  an  aromatio 
(laTour,  for  which  it  is  highly  prized  in  the 
East,  and  used  as  an  ingredient  in  carry- 
powder.  Coriander  is  common  in  Egypt 
and  the  south  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  oar 
own  country.  In  Essex  it  is  grown  for 
dmggists  and  distillers.  Its  leaves  are  used 
as  condimenu  in  soups,  &c. 


CORINTH  (G.),  a  celebrated  eity.  which 
lay  on  the  isthmus  that  joins  the  main  laad 
of  Greece  with  the  Morea;  and,  from  its 
position  between  the  Sarouicns  Sinus  and 
Alcyoniam  Mare,  was  appropriately  tfrmt^ 
bimarit,  or  '  between  the  two  seas.'  Corinih 
was  a  city  in  the  district  Corinthia,  which 
united  Megaris  with  Argolis.  The  sonthrm 
part  of  tlie  district  consists  of  a  chain  ot 
hills  with  bare  high  tops,  deep  valleya,  and 
narrow  clefts;  which  sinks  gradually  down 
towards  a  plain,  in  wliich  Corinih  standii, 
throwing  out  a  lofty  insulated  hill,  that 
sustains  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  the  place. 
From  the  plain  the  land  rises  again  north- 
wards, joining  a  range  of  hills  which  ran 
up  into  Megnris.  The  character  of  the  dis- 
trict was  llierefore  various.  Equally  did  its 
parts  differ  in  regard  to  fhiitfulnes».  The 
eminences  were  barren;  the  vales,  the  low- 
lands, especially  the  seacoast,  stretching 
from  Corinth  to  Sicyon,  along  the  Sinos 
Corintliiacus,  were  enriched  and  adomed 
with  the  most  luxnriant  vegetation,  which 
called  forth  from  the  aneienta  expresaitois 
of  wonder  and  delight.  And  still,  acconiing 
to  travellers,  these  parts  produce  great  abon- 
danee,  without  the  bestowal  of  much  human 
laboar,  —  so  rich  is  the  soil,  so  genial  the 
climate. 


C  O  K  1  X  T  U. 


Afi4r  SttmJiM 


The  city  of  Corinth  was  situRtcd  on  the 
steep  northern  descent  of  the  hill  which 
bore  its  citadel,  and  which  in  remote  ages 
was  included  within  the  limits  of  the  town 
itself.    From  its  position,  Corinth  was  the 


key  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  speaking  of 
the  place,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  diatin<*- 
tion  between  Corinth  before  and  Corinth 
after  the  year  146,  A.C.  when  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Romans.    Of  the  old  eity 
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we  know  little:  th«  new  9Uj  is  minutely 
deMhbed  by  ancient  writan.  Yet,  of  th* 
wonhip,  •Its,  eommerce,  ehtitMlnv 
manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  oU  city, 
our  information  it  perhape  more  rtwndMH 
than  of  any  other  OrpHim  eity. 


AKCIXMT  TEMPLE  AT  COBIXTU. 

I  Corinth,  as  a  Dorian  city,  reckoned  among 

its  leligiooa  obligations  the  worship  of 

'  Apollo  nd  DiuM.  TImI  of  Mlnorat  alao 

was  nbscnrcd.    But  in  nn  especial  manner 

^  was  the  city  addicted  to  the  Ucentious  rites 

of  Venae.  Aeeoidiiif  U»  ft  local  traditfon, 
Helios  (the  Sun),  to  whom,  in  his  contest 
with  Neptune  for  the  possession  of  the  land, 
dM  bci^ls  of  Aero^orintfiiu  (Oie  citadel) 
had  fallen,  assigned  these  to  Aphrodite 
(the  Qreek  name  for  Venus),  whose  oldest 
mi  most  saend  temple  tlood  on  diia  bin. 
In  conaeijuene©  of  the  connection  of  Corinth 
with  trade  by  eea,  the  Phoenieian  idolatij 
cserted  a  bancftd  inlhienec  oa  the  (in  itadl) 
bad  and  corrupting  native  worship  of  Aphro- 
ditc*  The  goddess  had  another  temple  at 
Onmeom  in  CenehresB,  lying  at  the  north- 
east of  Corinth.  These  temples  were  served 
by  yunng  females,  whose  lives  were  a  scene 
of  licentious  degradation,  disgraceful  enough 
to  thcnudTes,  but  far  more  disgraceful  to 
the  priests  and  the  system  by  which  they 
were  led  to  offer  their  bodies  and  their  souls 
Ift  tmfim  of  Inst  ThcM  muUam,  horn- 
crer,  were  regarded  with  a  very  different  eye 
by  the  culture  of  closaic  times,  as  appears 
1^  a  variety  of  facts,  and  by  this,  that  an 
ancient  writer  (Suidas)  has  preserved  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  of  these 
religious  courtaaaait  The  licentioiuness  of 
the  place  became  proverbial,  so  that  the 
Tery  name  Corintli  was  synonjrmous  witli 
Ao  ptaetice  of  harlotry. 

The  worship  of  many  other  heatlien  dei- 
ties prevailed  in  the  city,  so  as  to  make  it 
ona  wait  but  deeorated  scene  of  iddalry. 
The  temples  of  the  several  divinities,  espe- 

I  cially  those  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis, 

*         md  were  conaeerated  to  the  more  ancient 
wriilH  «f  At  «i||,  aufivad  in  part  tit 


destruction  by  the  Romans :  many,  however, 
belonged  ezdusively  to  tlie  new  city.  lu 
the  serviee  of  these  religious  institutions, 
art  employed  all  its  resources;  and  the  Co- 
rinthians had  the  enried  praise  of  surpass- 
ing the  rest  of  Greece,  in  the  skill,  tu^te, 
and  sumptuousness,  with  which  tliey  deco> 
rated  their  city  and  tbeii  temples.   To  tlu-m 
is  architecture  indebted  for  its  richest  and 
most  highly  ornamental  order.  Equally 
renowned  were  they  for  superiority  in  the 
practical  arts  of  life.    In  literature,  how- 
ever, they  fell  below  tiia  ordinary  atandard ; 
not  one  eminent  writer,  —  not  one  orator  of 
renown.    Yet  in  wise  statesmen,  Corinth 
was  not  wanting.    Its  enecgiaa  wcie  largely 
embarked  in  trade  and  commerce,  which 
did  mure  for  its  substance  than  its  morals. 
Its  position  between  two  seas  put  it  into 
immediate  coiuiectiou  with  the  best  marts 
of  the  Kast  and  West;  while  its  trade  was 
BMUh  angmented  both  by  the  difficulty  then 
experienced  of  circumnavigating  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  ease  with  which  goods 
flonld  be  transported  aerose  the  narmr  ialSn- 
mns  on  which  it  lay.   Accordingly,  its  trade 
dated  back  to  the  begiuuiugs  of  its  ciTilisa- 
tion,  and  itt  oidaat  ariatoeraey  owed  their 
elevation  to  success  in  trade.    It  became  a 
great  entrepot  for  very  remote  parts  of  the 
worid.   Here  were  brought  On  naMmd  or 
artificial  prodnctiona  of  all  lands  :  —  Egypt 
sent  its  papyrus;  Libya,  its  ivory;  Syria, 
IhmUnccnae;  Fbeuiieui,  dalea;  Cardiage, 
cnrpcfg  ;    Syracuse,  com  ;    Euboea,  fruit ; 
Thessalv  and  Pbrygia,  alaves.   There  stood 
■hips  of  an  ftmnt  and  from  all  natfona:  an 
its  eastern  side,  in  the  harbour  of  Cen- 
ehrea ;  on  its  western  side,  in  the  harbour 
of  lMii0nni«  Hence,  even  in  early  periods, 
revenues  for  the  state,  ample  enough  to 
,  ai^ply  the  wants  and  satisftr  the  deeires  of 
iti  nders.  But  eommerec  it  flddc  in  the 
favours  it  bestows.    Alexandria  arose,  and 
drew  off  much  of  the  trade  of  Corintb,  which 
Buffered  also  by  the  rivalry  of  Bhodet.  The 
opulence  of  its  citizens  corresponded  with 
their  enterprise,  skill,  and  industry.  The 
population  was  large ;  the  number  of  slaves, 
almost  incredibly  great  (400,000).  Wealth 
brought  refinement  of  mind  and  manners, 
which  encouraged  the  virtues  of  hospitality 
and  social  order*  bnly degenerating  into  eaaa 
and  self-indulgence,  engendered  moral  cor- 
ruption, in  which  tlie  pleasures  of  the  scnsea 
gained  an  almost  exclusive  sway.  Oorinlb 
had,  in  a  Laia  and  other  females,  attractions 
so  powerful,  that  it  was  expressly  visited  for 
gnil^  indulgences;  which,  however,  were 
ruinous  to  all  but  the  very  opulent.  But 
these  enormous  moral  evils  were,  to  the  eyes 
of  die  Corinthiana,  not  dark  enough  to  throw 
a  cloud  over  the  name  of  a  city  of  which 
they  were  proud,  and  whose  fame  was  spread 
throoghont  the  civilised  world. 
Ot  the  hiaioiy  of  Corintli  we  mm  9lif  i* 
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more  here,  th&n  that  It  Ml  to  tk«  ground, 
together  wiUi  the  libt-rtioH  of  Greece,  nnder 
tlia  strong  hand  Of  tlie  h&lf-fiiTi!ts«d  Ro- 
mans; Winfr  f'uptnR'*!  and  laid  wiistf  by 
Muiuiiitiu,  L4.(>,  A.C.  wlu'ii  tlie  greater  part 
of  iU  ttlritory  fell  to  the  Sicyouians,  and 
its  tradf!  passed  to  Ddos,  For  iho  space  of 
A  century,  Corinth  lay  waste:  oulj  some 
tei&|il<;H,  ami  the  edilioes  on  llle  Acropolis, 
Btirvivi'd  thf  ruin.  In  the  year  A.D.  4(1,  the 
dictiitur  Julius  Caspar  determined  to  raiiM 
np  the  fallen  city,  which  he  Mrriad  into 
effect,  iM'opling  it  with  veteran  soldU-r's,  and 
desceudiuUs  of  fireedmen.  Quickly  did  the 
place  attain  •  high  do^j^roe  of  prosperity. 
Uoder  the  Romans,  and  in  the  time's  of  tlie 
Vtw  Testament,  it  was  the  chief  city  of 
th«  Booiia  provfnee  of  Arhaia.  Restored 
to  prosperity,  Corinth  again  called  forth  all 
the  resonzoea  of  high  art  for  its  own  em- 
bdUduncnt.  Art,  h<nv«v«r,  nuqr  dtale  die 

fye,  anil  refine  the  mnnnrrsr  it  cannot 
tdeease  the  soul,  or  aiiurd  a  sufficient  gui- 
deaee  tn  V/h,  Idolatry  ma  •  hollow  Aitog, 
IB  empty  form,  however  elegant  and  glitter- 
lag.  It  had  no  liTiug  element,  —  no  aouree 
of  laerel  power.  It  asight  faadnale  Ihe 
frnapiuation,  Imt  could  not  form,  raise,  or^ 
fill  the  heart  Uence  Corinth  was  a  morally 
ahaDdonad  plaea.  Chtyaoaloia  toms  it  fM 
most  liaa&tiioaa  of  all  tfiatwait  or  liad 
been. 

Oeanmoteial  prospeeta  had  ooDeoted  to* 

getlicr  in  Corinth  a  Jewish  population,  -wruj 
were  uumerotu  euoogh  to  support  a  ejua* 
gogue  (Aete  x?iii.  4),  to  wliieh  eonTerts 
from  Heathenism  were  found  (7).  To  this 
ei^  came  Paul  from  Athens,  during  his 
aaooiid  snissioaArf  tonr.  Applying  himself 
first  to  the  instmction  of  Jews  and  Jewish 
oonTerts,  he  had  the  satiafaotlon  to  convert 
Crispoa,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue ; 
lml»  finding  hinaelf  111  vepaid  for  his  labour 
aiDong  his  countrymen,  most  of  whom  were 
even  bitterly  opposed  to  him,  he  directed  his 
chief  exertions  for  aome  two  years  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  was  rewarded  with  ample  suc- 
cess (Acts  xviii.  4, 8, 10).  After  Paul,  accom- 
panied by  his  friends  Aquila  and  PrisclUa, 
had  loft  Corinth  (Act?  xviif,  18),  that  city 
was  visited  by  the  Alexandrian  Jew  ApoUos, 
'  an  doqnant  man,  and  mighty  in  the  Scrip- 
tnres,'  converted  to  Christ  from  Uie  sfhnol 
of  John  tlie  Baptist  by  the  saine  Aquiia  and 
bis  wife,  and  commended  to  the  Corinthian 
church  by  the  Ephesinn?.  Ilaving  arrived 
in  that  city,  he  applied  himself  with  dili- 
gence and  eneeess  to  the  work  of  showing 
the  Jews  by  the  Scriptures,  that  Jesus  vrn<i 
Christ  (Acts  XTiii.  ^4 — Apolios,  as  a 
man  of  etdtora  and  eloqnanee,  and  eepeoially 
n?  fnmi«*hcd  witli  tlic  ri^  -oorccs  of  pliilo 
bopby,  found  in  the  rehned  Corinth  great 
aeeeptanee»  and  soon  won  an  infinenea  Wnldk 

■»vn9  siip'^rior  oron  to  tJm?  of  Paul.  Philo- 
sophy, howeTer,  tends  to  impair  religion,  by 


raising  qpaostions  of  debate,  thmsting  the 
intellect  into  disproportioimc  pxomiuence, 
and  introdnoing  the  mum  drsisinms  of  mm 

as  explanatory  of  or  snpplpmentary  to  the 
great  simple  doctrines  tHiight  by  revelAUoii, 
i!i '  uiii\<-rse,  and  the  human  heaiL  Ttm 
iiifltieiire  of  philosophy,  tht-n  fiirt%  is  nect's- 
fearily  both  anti-religious  and  disuniting. 
An  undue  propensity  to  moot  qneetions 
lend?  to  diversity,  and  ends  in  disin  :  r. 
Human  society  under  philosophy,  u  the 
flowing  waters  under  frost,  is  first  made 
hard  and  cold,  and  then  broken  into  pieces. 
Some  such  process  &<>  iliia  had  ensued  in 
the  Corinthian  church  from  the  presehing 
of  ApoHos;  who,  having  had  Ae  greut  fea- 
turf!s  of  his  mind  forme<l  in  Alexandria* 
where  the  philostophies  of  the  Bsat  and 
West  had  mixed  to<,'etber  their  htrten.ige- 
neous  materials  to  form  a  system  which 
affected  to  be  the  vsiy  haiglit  of  tnm  wis- 
dom,  nnd  US-  ^urh  to  solve  all  the  great 
problems  of  matter,  mind,  duty,  and  inunor> 
talily,  was  led  avMi  naetxiaeioasly  to  hkttd 
in  his  Christian  ten  hint's  much  ilu  t  wo-s. 
howcTer  foreign  to  the  gospel,  striking  and 
attraetiTSk  beeanae  new,  smMlioa^  snl  well 
spoken ;  and  so  to  gather  aronii  I  L  'na  &  cir- 
cle of  schoUtfS,  who,  in  their  *dmiratiqn  of 
&eir  imnediata  teadier,  forgot  fhcir  father 
in  Christ,  and  even  almost  lost  sight  of 
Christ  himselL  This  was  a  state  of  things 
most  sdfsne  to  Ae  gospel ;  scarcely  less  so 
because  it  seems  to  have  arisen  without  any 
direct  intention  or  wish  ctf  ApoUos,  from  the 
natural  tendaneies  of  Us  own  mind,  and 
the  minds  of  those  to  whom  be  ministered. 
Aj,  however,  it  arose  incidentally,  and  Apol- 
loe  had  no  wish  to  form  a  party,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  forfeited  the  good  opi> 
nion  of  Paul,  and  may  probably  have  kept 
himself  for  a  timo  at  a  distance  from  th« 
Corinthians,  in  order  to  allow  the  aposdeTo 
rebukes  and  exhortations  to  take  full  effect 
in  restoring  t  he  oh  arch  to  Christian  sim- 
plicity of  doctrine,  and  n'^mim  of  mind  and 
heart  (1  Cor.  xvi.  12). 

A  Judaizing  iuf  uence  also  majiifested  it- 
aalf  in  Corinth,  as  in  other  dtioa  whetwPanl 
prptifhpfl,  having  a  tendency  to  assert  the 
viewa  belci  by  Peter,  to  the  derogation  of 
the  authority  of  Paul  (2  Cor.  xL  0).  Taadi- 
ing,  in  opposition  to  the  latter  apostle,  the 
necessity  of  more  or  less  obseniug  the  law  of 
Moses,  they  appeartohavorsoommendedthair 
doctrines  by  appealing,  not  merely  to  Scripture 
and  reason,  but  also  to  the  national  feelings 
of  their  conntrymen^ — their  pride  aa  dUsoan 
of  the  chosen  nation,  and  heirs  of  the  grace 
promised  in  the  now-given  Messiah  (3  Cat. 
T.  12;  xi. 29;  xii.  11).  Renee  tfiara  aroan 
auotlier  party,  having  Peter  as  their  Lcati 
(1  Cor.  i.  I2)|  which,  if  less  nomerons  and 
flonffahingthan  that  wlueli  IbUowed  ApoUos, 
was  not  less  artivr,  nnrl  far  more  hostile 
to  P%ul«  — hsTing  it  as  a  leadtug  olyect^  to 
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ooimttract,  auii,  if  possible,  destroy  his  In- 

fluenec. 

Tlie  eflbru  of  tliis  Petrine  schism  nstundly 
awftkeued  coaiit«r-«iForU  iu  defence  of  the 
teftehiags  tnd  tathotity  of  Paul.  The  apo»- 
tle  w&s  not  present  to  arrest  this  attempt  in 
its  first  begimiings.  In  consequence,  it  grew 
into  magnitilde  and  importance,  the  rather 
bpf.\ti«;e  it  tJ*'emt^fl  in  On?  cyr^s  of  those  who 
lUiide  it,  to  be  a  becomiug  uii  I  laudable 
assertion  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  aiul  the 
rights  of  him  who  had  'been,  in  ilic  U  in  l  -  n( 
Ood,  the  instrument  hy  which  the  CuriuUiitm 
church  had  been  led  to  Christ. 

Thus  aro<!e  three  parties  in  that  church, 
—  the  party  of  Paul,  that  of  ApoUos,  that 
of  C«phu.  Against  all  three,  Paul,  in  « 
traly  characteristic  kh\  prnj>fworthy  man* 
ner,  asserts  the  sole  authuriij-  and  the  all* 
■iiffl«i«ii«7  of  the  great  Head  of  the  ehiudi, 
Jeeus  Christ  himself. 

Already  had  Paul  addressed  a  letter  to  tlie 
etmrcli  at  Corinth,  which  is  unfortunstely 
lost;  for  the  two  Armenian  Epistles  (one 
fh>m  the  Corinthians  to  Paul,  and  one  from 
Puil  to  the  Goitedkians),  first  pnblidied  bf 

^lAssnn,  rir--'  apnrnpbnl.  Wlietbcr  this  Let- 
ter contained  any  reference  to  the  parties  of 
whieh  ire  have  now  epoken,  we  poesees  n^^ 
means  of  dctTmining.  It  has  been  thought 
to  have  been  conveyed  by  Titus,  and  to  have 
liad  epeeial  reference  to  the  eoUeotion  of  dma 
for  the  poor  in  ilie  mother  church  at  Jenisa- 
lem,  wbich  Paul  did  his  best  to  promote  in 
Oalatia  and  Macedonia;  and  to  which  he, 
doubtless,  expected  the  wealthy  merchants 
of  Corinth  to  make  liberal  contribations 
(1  Cor.  zW.  1.  9  Cor.  Tiii.  4—17;  iz.d; 
xii.  18).  This  Letter,  however,  spoke  also 
on  a  enbjeet  of  great  importance,  to  which 
Panl  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to  give 
special  attention:  —  'I  wrote  to  you,  in  an 
epistle,  not  to  keep  company  witli  fornica- 
tors' (1  Cor.  V.  9).  This  Corinthian  vice, 
we  thus  see,  bad  at  the  very  first  invaded  the 
chnrch.  The  remedy  nrped  by  the  apostle 
did  not  prove  effectual.  Furuication,  of  un- 
usual criminality,  had  actually  been  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  comfmuuity,  as 
Paul  had  karut  ou  credible  authority  (I  Cor. 

I).  Againat  anoh  an  enormity,  it  was 
imperative  on  the  npo^tle  to  protest  in  the 
most  enipiiatic  niaiiiitr. 

Besiiles  these  reasons  for  CompOiing  the 
admirable  Letter  which  bears  in  nur  collec- 
tion the  title  of  First  to  tbe  Corinthians,  there 
were  one  or  two  special  considerationa. 
Members  of  the  family  of  Chloe  had  perso- 
nally given  Panl  information  of  tiie  existence 
flnd  twU  working  of  contentions  and  schiama 
in  the  church,  whieh  demanded  the  interpo- 
aition  of  his  authori^  (1  Cor.  i.  l.fcf.).  In 
<rader  to  meet  this  emergency,  Panl  dispatehed 
Tim r  thy  to  the  church  of  Corinlli,  and  inti- 
raated  his  intention  of  shortly  paying  them 
•  irfaii  hlnadl  (iv.  17,  m).)  ;  «o»  howavtr. 


having  to  travel^tb  Erastns  through  Mace- 
donia (Acts  xix.  22),  was  delayed,  so  that 
this  Letter  came  into  their  hands  before  hie 

arrival  (1  Cor.  xvi.  10). 

Another  inducement  which  the  ipoatle  had 
for  writing  the  Epistle  before  us,  was  tho 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  church  of  Corinth 
itaalf  (viL  1),  Mivefed  to  him  br  apecial 
messengers,  wliose  influence  on  the  apostle 
was  of  a  gratifying  description  (xu.  17,  18). 
This  letter  sought  information  on  various 
points  (vii.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xii.  1  ;  xv.  T  ;  tvL  1); 
to  which  the  aposUe  wUlingiy  gave  such  an- 
swers as  approved  themselves  to  his  mind ; 
adding,  probably,  further  i  n  :^  t  m  c  tions  throu  gh 
the  meditun  of  the  deputies  from  CorinUi, 
Stephanas,  Fortunaloat  and  Aebaicus,  of 
whom  he  speaks  in  terms  of  approbation, 
aud  whom  he  recommends  to  the  favour  of 
their  fellow-believers  in  tfw  Corinthian 
church  (xvi.  I  ft — 18). 

COBINTHIANS,  FIRST  EPISTLE  TO. 
— Tbo  oeeaaion  on  whieh  diia  Letter  wan 
written  was  muni foM,  ns-?T7lIhnvr  been  learnt 
from  the  details  into  which  we  have  entered 
in  the  previono  aitielo.  GenenJly,  it  may 

be  rcninrkrd  that  Paul  wn?  Irr^  tn  vrnte  it,  by 
his  wish  to  maintain  the  gospel  against  cor* 
Aptora,  to  restore  the  xudtf  of  die  Corin* 
thian  church,  to  an-^rer  questions  proposed 
to  him  by  that  church,  and  especially  to 
eill  to  aeeottttt  one  wicked  member,  and 
assert  tin,-  indispensable  necessity  of  purity 
of  body,  as  well  as  sanctity  of  mind«  in  the 
profeewd  fioUowera  of  Jeana. 

The  contents  of  the  Letter  are  as  various 
as  its  subjects.  After  a  greeting  and  a  con- 
ciliatory introdnction  (i.  1 — 9),  the  apostle 
enlarges  on  and  against  tlie  religious  parties 
that  had  spnug  op  in  the  church,  with  n 
justification  of  hie  own  teachings  (i.  10— ir.). 
Then  he  passes  on  to  the  gross  immoraUty 
of  a  particular  individtud,  and  determines 
that  he  should  be  expelled  from  the  com- 
munity (v.),  which  leads  him  to  speak  of 
the  impropriety  of  Christians  carrying  their 
complaints  of  injustice  against  each  other, 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  Heatlien  (vi.). 
He  procefil".  nftcr  this,  to  the  point  on  which 
the  Corinihians  had  expressly  solicited  his 
advice,  and  Aral  dilates  and  gives  a  varietf 
of  directiorm  on  mftrn>f»e  (^ii-).  He  then 
treats  at  lengih  die  question  of  eating,  in  the 
banquets  that  customarily  ensued,  flesh  whieh 
had  been  offered  to  idols  in  the  public  ten* 
pies  (viii. — xi.) ;  making  a  digression  on 
the  disinterested  manner  in  which  he  eier* 
cised  his  apostolical  ftinctiona  (ix.).  Ani- 
madversions follow  in  regard  to  praying, 
with  or  without  the  head  being  covered,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  community  in  thrir  birc 
feasts  (xL).  Then  ensues  an  important 
disquisition  on  apiritnal  gifia  (xii.^xiT.), 
which  leads  the  writer  to  that  eloquent  and 
lofil^  eulogy  on  Christian  love,  which  is 
enongb  to  toiko  hit  name  inmovtal  (xiii.). 
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Next  ooiues  Lis  famous  arguiueut  aud  di&- 
^oisition  ngarding  death,  Ibe  gitv»,  Ihft 
resnrr»»f  tion,  and  the  final  consummation  of 
ail  things  (xr.).  At  last  he  givusbis  urdera 
ngarding  the  collection  for  Jerusalem,  aud 
M^a  with  Toriotia  intimations  »ni{  ;T('''ting9. 

Tb«  entire  Epistle  showtt  ilmi  it  was  de« 
■igiMd  Hot  tiie  Oorinthian  charch,  without 
excepting  uny  pnrTv  m  it,  or  inchulinff  any 
other  per»uud.  i  hi!i  appears  al»o  from  the 
greetings  at  the  end.  A  difierent  opinion 
has  been  drawn  from  the  introductory  lul- 
dreai, '  Unto  the  charch  of  Ood,  which  is  at 
Ootiatb,  to  Oiem  that  are  aanetifled  in  Christ 
Jesus,  railed  to  he  saint;),  vritb  all  that  in 
erer;  plac^  call  upon  the  name  of  Jesaa 
Ghiiit  onr  Lovd,  both  «h«in  tad  o«n*'(9) ; 
as  if  ihc  Lr  ttrr  were  sent  to  *  all  that  in  eTery 

filaoc,'  beaiilea  the  Corinthian  Christiana, 
f  lSbi»  "Hew  wm  aomoc,  ^  Epis4«  woold 
aHsnn-j(-'  tlir'  rharftcter  of  n  •T"r.-'rnl  Epistle. 
Against  this  view,  militates  ih«;  whole  tub- 
•taaee  of  ttit  Letter,  wlneh,  ia  en  eepeeial 
manner,  is  of  a  limited  and  particular  nppli 
oatiouy  being  direoted  and  adapted  to  meet 
certain  peeolisridet  dwa  exbthif  in  the 
ohnreh  at  Corinth.  Nor  does  the  view  which 
involTes  this  error  iieeessarilj  eome  out  of 
tiie  language  employed.  The  *with 
all,'  Sec.  are  not  subjoined  to  the  words 'unto 
the  church/  but  to  the  words  '  called  to  be 
eehtla.*  Tht  apostle  recognises  the  eommop 
election  of  the  Corinthians  with  Christians 
genendlj.  They,  he  intimates,  had  received 
m  holy  ealliog  in  oommQii  widi  all  who  in* 
Toked  the  name  of  tiio  OHO  mA  tola  XaH, 
Jesus  Christ. 

To  whaterer  extent  the  ehnreh  at  Corinth 
maj  hare  consisted  of  heathen  converts,  it 
is  clear  that  it  mtist  have  contained  many 
Jews  and  Jewish  proseljtea.  This  appears 
hom  several  parte  of  1h»  letter,  in  which  the 
argument  mid  the  proof  imply,  on  the  part 
ul  ltd  readers,  lui  inumalu  acquamtancc  with 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament:  see 
i  10 ;  iL  0,  10;  iiL  19, 20;  v.  7;  ii.  7,  9; 

The  plaM         md  the  timo  when,  this 

EpisUc  wai  coinposfd,  are  more  easily  det«r- 
mined  than  in  uome  uth«r  coMfiU,  lu  ohap. 
Xvi.  8,  we  read,  *  I  will  tarry  at  Ephesus 
tmtil  Pentrco-^t ; '  and  nt  f>ii»  19th  verse, 'The 
churches  of  Aaia  salute  you.'  Whence  it  is 
clear  that  Paul  waa,  when  he  wrote  it.  at 
Ephesus,  in  Asia  Minor;  whither  hf>  }ir.d 
gone  from  Corinth,  and  where  he  remained 
searly  three  yeara.  Tovaids  liia  end  of  tUa 
period,  he  sent  into  Macedonia  two  of  them 
that  ministered  unto  him,  Timotheua  and 
Braalna,  while  he  himaelf  yet  atayed  ia  Aaia 
fnr  a  time  (Acts  xix.  8,  10,  22).  Now  we 
tind  that  Timothy  received  this  oommiaaton 
before  die  Letter  waa  written,  nnder  aneh 
cirnimstanrcs,  however,  as  wcjiiM  not  allow 
him  to  reach  Corinth  till  it  had  been  delivered 
(1  Cor.  It.  17;  zfi  10).  Batwoen  bia  de- 


parture and  arriral  at  Corinth,  the  Letter* 
therefore,  was  composed.  This  most  hate 
been  near  the  termination  of  Paul's  stay  at 
Ephesus ;  asi,  indeed,  appears  als«>  from  the 
Ihet,  that,  when  he  sent  these  mes8eoger»,lw 
was  PontouijiJating  bis  own  departure  frcraj 
tliat  city,  *  purposing,  when  he  had  passed 
through  Macedonia  and  Adiala,  to  go  to 
Jerusalem*  (Acts  xix.  21  ;  roTnp  1  Cor. 
xvi.  3,  »eq.).  It  mtist,  however,  have  beai 
written  some,  hot  apfwrently  only  a  aborts 
ttVip  hffore  Pentecost  (1  Cor.  xri.  3 — 
But  Paul  left  Ephesus  in  the  year  AJ).  59 
or  60.  SodiatweiDay  ikx  dieqwingof  eae 
of  tliesp  yrnrn  as  the  ttoM  when  die  Trtftnr 
was  eouipo8«(l. 
A  nolo  at  the  end  atataa  die  Letlertohaea 

be«»n  written  from  PhiHii]!!;  an  Frrnr  which 
may  have  arisen  fhim  Paul  »  worda,  in  xvu  ft. 

The  aadientieity  of  die  Epiede  ia  inHpiea> 
tiniinMo.  Nunit-rous  and  i  k'hty  are  the 
evideuces  which  show  that  itH  author  was 
Pan!.  If  we  know  any  thing  of  die  Uatney 
of  I'diil,  iif  Ins  manner  of  ihinkirip' ar.  l  s]ifnJr» 
iug,  of  his  position,  adversaries,  and  influ- 
ence, liiia  Letter  la  his;  for  It  ia  lUi  of 
materials  cougruciit  wiih  the  entire  cast 
of  his  mind,  as  well  aa  with  his  outward 
oondition.  The  anbjeet  ia  far  loo  ample  to 
In  entered  upon  here.  Thereadrr  is  p  furred 
to  a  few  general  zemarlta  which  will  be  made 
belbre  dili  artielo  eomea  to  a  elooa. 

The  first  Letter  to  the  Corintbiana,  from 
its  value,  attracted  attmlitni  at  a  very  early 
period.  Hence,  we  find  the  apostoliea]  fa> 
ther,  Clemens  Bomanus,  probably  the  same 
with  Clement,  one  of  Paul's  fellow-labonrerw 
(Phil.  iv.  S),  in  his  authentic  Letter  to  this 
same  church  at  Corinth,  saying  to  them,  — 
•Take  the  Letter  of  the  blessed  Paul  the 
apostle;  what,  first,  did  he  write  to  3rott  in 
the  beginning  of  his  gospel?  In  tmtf^ 
under  llie  flpirit,  he  gave  directions  to  yon 
respecting  himself,  Cephas,  and  Apollos,  be« 
cause  you  were  theu  also  nnder  the  inducnce 
of  party  feelings  '  After  this  tesiimnny,  thpre 
can  be  no  need  to  occupy  our  space  with 
ciutions  from  later  writers.  The  paaiay 
just  given  is  remark nh!*-,  not  only  as  a  tttf 
early  testimony  to  tiic  authenticity  of  oor. 
Epistle,  but  also  as  showing  that  die  apoa^ 
th'N  writing's  wtTP,  fmni  t!fe  tirfst,  recognised 
and  appealed  to  as  uf  authority,  in  the  church 
of  Christ  generally. 

Tlii^  render  mu«t  hnve  been  pfntrV  with 
the  marked  agreement  there  is  in  parts  of  the 
Epiade,  with  die.eharaeter  and  eonditioa  of 
thr  riti::nis  of  Corintli.  We  refer  specially 
to  tiieir  dissolute  morals,  and  to  their  pre- 
tsnsiona  to  superior  knowledge  and  refine* 
meut.  Now,  these  two  t (  {/ics  n*  r!]|  y  a  Tr  rr 
large  portion  of  Fani's  letter.  Wc  see  in 
tfaeae  neta  a  eorreapondenee  wUcb  aaaMffoa 
U9  WO  have  here  to  do  vvitli  lealities.  In 
regard  to  the  former  topic,  we  lind  a  coofir- 
madon  of  dit  Coiladuaa  propensity  in  Am 
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Latter  of  CklMllt  BesttBas.  Now,  where 
was  •  (ftLxe  of  stioh  enormity  as  that  mcu- 
tioned  by  I'aul  (v.),  so  likely  to  occur  ns  in 
Corinth?  or  where  could  A«  exhortutioiis 
foTUnl  in  vi.  9.  $eq.  be  mor?  rnlk-d  for,  yet 
at  the  8ame  time  be  more  likely  to  give  of- 
inioe?  Nevertlteless  the  needful  rebukes 
wcffadmiinsteretl ;  the  offensive  implications 
were  made  ;  nay,  charges  of  the  grossest 
viM  wen  put  fiMward,  and  condign  pnaiali* 
reent  w:i  -  "mnTii?  - 1.  Who  bnt  a  man  ron- 
•ciotis  of  integrity  wouU^  who  but  the  apostle 
PmI'—FmiI  with  Ids  bnne,  llmi«  nobl« 
•pint,  nerred  and  braced  by  his  as««nranrr« 
of  having  a  drvine  eommission  —  couid  have 
TUiMnd  to  tako  ft  porition  whieh  ninst 
Lave  hi'i'n  perilous,  if  notpositivfly  (Ifstnic- 
tiTe.  to  a  pretender  ?  Then  Corinth  was  a 
moat  likely  plam  far  sidstwica  of  AaC 
wisdom  of  the  world  which  Rssnuiingly  pro* 
fesnei  to  conduct  men  up  into  the  heights, 
and  down  into  the  depths,  of  mysterious 
kiunriedge  ?  As  a  seaport,  Corinth  would  bo 
the  itart  of  new  ideas.  Thither  woold 
be  conducted  the  dork  and  turbid  modes 
of  Eastern  thought  Thither  would  Athens 
send  h'T  l"fiT  ifitt'llpofunT  cultnrf.  Corinth 
itadf  would  add  to  Uieso  an  element  of 
liar  ovB,^OD«  fananlly  found  in  mari- 
time and  oommercial  pnpnlntiotis,  —  n  rtMM'h. 
prestimptaoas  feeling,  which  would  sink  ilir 
boMar  porta  of  idiiloaopby,  and  make  its 
worse  prominrTit  nnrl  offftifsivp.  Hence  the 
wisdom  of  the  world,  when  introduced  into 
tha  Obriftfaa  ehnveht  wonld  unhesiMtingly 
seek  to  supplem*«nt  the  pospel.  nnd,  having 
anpplied  its  deficiencies,  would  give  it  out 
that  Ita  own  adherrata  wen  duttngoiabed 
for  the  higliest  spiritual  en  l(t\vnients,  in  com- 
parison with  which,  the  attainments  of  ordi- 
nary Christiana  wct«  •  beggarly  elenaonta.' 
That  such  a  state  of  foelinp  t-xisied  in  the 
Corinthian  church  is  evident  from  Bereral 
parts  of  ilie  Epistle  (iii.  21 ;  ir.  8).  And 
thoa  wo  find  another  incidental  rorroApnii- 
denrc  bftw.-f-n  the  Letter  and  facts  of  whose 
exiHteucc  wi;  are  iafonued  by  independent 
witnesses. 

An  interesting  inquiry  is  sni^ppstpd  by  the 
variety  of  persons,  topics,  modes  of  thought 
and  expression,  which  appear  in  this  Epistlo 
—  namply,  i«;  it  possilde  tn  rt'ffr  the  dale  of 
it  to  a  much  later  period  lliau  that  which  is 
eomnooly  assigned?  The  poaition  thai 
there  is  extn' t  no  Cliristian  litpratnrr,  tbr» 
-  origin  of  which  can  be  carried  into  the  first 
century,  is  one  of  thoae  bold  atatements  that 
may  stivrilc  and  plea-^e  thf  partially  informed, 
bnt  will  be  repudiated  without  a  moTiient's 
delay  by  thoae  who  are  Intinifttely  acqnaratad 
with  the  nx-ntal  as  wull  as  tlio  civil  history 
of  the  first  and  second  centuries.  The  Epis- 
tle before  na  is  all  over  aUre  witibi  the  apirit 
of  Paul,  and  the  spirit  produrcd  by  the  first 
planting  of  Christianity  in  the  world.  We 
fear  not  to  say,  that  ii  eonld  not  have  coma 


into  existence  in  the  secoml  eentory.  Tlie 
second  century  was  iMtilh  ctnalfy  r  period  of 
deeline.  This  L<  ttpr  is  written  iu  all  the 
vigour  of  early  spiritnal  manhood.  If  the 
Bdolpsepncp  of  Cliristiiiiiity  could  not  pro- 
duce a  i'aul,  huw  much  leas  its  decay  and 
daetepUude !  Besides,  If  the  east  of  thought 
represented  by  Apt.Ilog  grew  in  sti-fiigih  ;ni.l 
prevalence,  that  which  Cephas  espoused 
deelined  and  paaacd  ere  veiy  long  into  n 
pfnenil  exhibition  of  the  gospel,  in  which 
Paul  and  Peter  were  lost  in  Christ.  And  the 
ezpeetation  of  tfie  speedy  return  of  Jeana, 
to  fnl:.-  up  his  goTcniment  and  rtilo  in  glory, 
which  we  find  active  and  fireah  in  this  Epis- 
tle, entering  as  a  practieBl  element  into  men's 
thtuifjlits,  and  iiifliunciiig  their  hearts  and 
tlieir  lives  (i.  7,  8;  vii.  20),  gradually  di.  d 
away ;  being  conveted  by  time  and  Pruvi- 
deuco,  tiJl,  crc  the  first  century  closed,  it  gave 
place  to  a  spiritual  exposition  of  die  lan- 
guage on  whieh  the  peiauutU  re-ap|H;arance 
of  the  Saviour  rested. 

One  or  two  lesser  proprieties  we  mnst  not 
pass  nnmentioned.  In  xvi.  Aquila  aud 
Priscilla  aro  r*  j  r.'^t  uted  as  greeting  the 
Corinthians.  TnU'ii  by  itself,  flu-  fun  h.  ars 
no  panicnlar  sigiiitlcauce.  Yet,  if  tiie reader 
reflect  a  moment^  he  may  be  led  to  anppose 
that  Paul  hml  some  good  reason  for  men- 
tioning them  in  this  special  manner.  The 
Dook  of  the  Aeta  anppUea  the  needed  light. 
There  we  learn  that  in  Coriuth  it  was,  that 
the  apostle  first  became  acquainted  mtii  this 
worthy  pair,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close 
intimnry,  and  who  were  members  of  the 
Corinthian  church  (xviiL  1,  seq.).  But  how, 
then,  were  they  atEphetna  whence  this  Epis- 
tlt!  wa^  sent  ?  This  is  also  explained  by  the 
same  historical  narrative ;  for,  when  Paul 
left  Corinth,  he  waa  accompanied  by  these, 
his  friends,  first  mto  Svria,  and  tlien  to 
£phe$ns  (xviu.  18,  19).  '  Paul  and  Aquila 
are,  moreover,  spoken  of  in  the  Epistle  in  n 
way  which  leads  the  reader  to  infer  that  they 
were  of  a  zealous  and  devoted  spirit;  for  it 
appears  tlicy  had  in  Ephesus  a  church  iu 
their  own  house.  This  fact,  thus  ineiden- 
taily  mentioned,  is  in  keepiiif,'  wiili  all  m  o 
luiowof  tliis  man  and  his  wife,  and  specially 
Willi  tlie  successful  efforta  that  thry  made  to 
hrin?  the  eloquent  Apolln^  ont  nf  the  school 
of  John  into  that  of  Christ  (Acta  xviii.  2fi, 
ge^j.).  And  if,  aa  waa  the  fket,  the  adherenoe 
tn  A  poll  OS  of  an  anti-PauIinc  piirty  in  the 
Coriuthian  church  produced  no  alienation 
between  him  and  the  great  apostle,— tins 
n.ny.  in  part  at  l-  nst,  be  referred  to  the  good 
otflccs  which  their  common  friends,  Aqniia 
and  Priieilla.  employed  between  the  two. 

Ev.-n  in  his  fi-nr.  s  of  speech,  Paul  writes 
like  a  master  of  tiie  artof  composiii(o<  '( 1,,,^ 
it  exemplified  in  the  striking  and  pertjuent 
iilliifioii  whidi  he  makes  in  ix.  34,  a-^.  to 
the  liretiiui  games.  On  the  lsthmn<<  of 
Corinth,  games,  hence  termed  Isthmian 
90 
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vere  celehnted  in  hMMHir  of  Ncptime.  How 
ftppropriatt  ft  nfttvno*  to  tiiem  on  the  put 

or  one  who  WM  wriUug  to  the  CurintliiaiiH. 
before  whose  eyes  thoM  games  were  periodi- 
cally exhibited !  And  with  even  jet  grt«ler 
propriety  does  Paul  use  hia  imagery,  when 
he  seeks  to  impress  on  the  Corinthian  Chris- 
liaiia  the  duties  of  continence  and  temperanc<>, 
from  dis  consideration  Uulall  who  contend- 
ed for  R  prize  in  the  garae*  were  teTupcrnte 
ill  all  iliiiigs.  Y«t  the  latter  did  it  tor  a  coi- 
inptiUo  erown ;  lor  dio  eluptel  tl  the  Istli- 
mian  f.'HTni'3  wmh  merely  a  pine-garland, 
whervasi  tiie  reward  u£  the  Christian  Tictor 
was  immfNial  life. 

Tht  Second  F.pi'^ilr  in  the  ConnthiantwtM 
ocnaaiuned  by  iiifunuation  reoeiTed  bj  iUi 
Mithor  from  Timothy  tnd  Titm  vmpoetiaf 
that  church.  Paul,  wr  hrivr  lUready  learnt, 
had  seat  Timothy  to  Corinth  (I  Cor.iv.l7), 
who,  he  inthnaied,  wviM  wmeh  dMm  not  till 
after  tluy  Lail  r- reived  the  fornH-r  letter 
(J  Cor.  xvi.  10)  i  and  Inun  whom  he  would 
txpeet  and  reeei^  mm  nspecting  tlie  iAet 
produced  by  that  Epistle.  Now,  when  this 
aecond  Letter  was  written^  Timothy  was  with 
Paul ;  for  the  Letter  is  addreaaed  to  the  chnreh 
at  Corinth,  in  the  name  «f  hoth  (2  Cor.  i.  1  >. 
Nothing,  indf'i'd,  is  said  of  any  infonnation 
brought  by  Tiiuolhy  j  and  some  huvc  thought 
that,  owing  to  an  nnknown  eause,  Timo* 
thv  had  not  he^n  nt  Corintli.  Vet,  as  lie 
was  expretttdy  sent  tiiiiiter,  as  the  Corinthians 
irate  led  to  expect  him,  tad  MtUsao-ealleil 
fiepond  Letter  in  writtf'ii  in  hi-^  nntTrc,  it  seems 
more  likely  limt  'i'lmuthy  iiad  executed  his 
miedon  before  he  renmmd  to  FmI,  eepevkdly 
since  thr?  ImU't  offers  no  rxplanntinn  to  the 
CoiintJiuius  as  to  the  cause  why  hit> '  brother' 
bed  not  paid  them  the  promised  iHbiit  Nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  expect  to  find  in  this 
•eoond  Letter  a  diatioot  notice  of  informa< 
tion  hionght  by  Tiaodiy,  since  Timothy  is 
one  of  tlie  two  person!)  iu  whose  name  the 
Letter  is  written :  whatever  Timothy  knew, 
or  had  comrounioalad  to  Paul,  woaM  he  tn- 
clude  l  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  eotnposi- 
tion.  How  could  Paid  have  said  —  *  I  hare 
learnt  from  Timothy,'  when  the  I<etter  runs, 
Paol  and  Timothy,  *  we  wmld  liOt»bwthl«ll,' 
and  BO  forth  ?  ( i.  H. ) 

Titus  also  had  bii^ught  him  information, 
which  was  of  a  tranquillising  kind  (ft  CoT. 
vii.  P — ^10).  When  or  for  vrhai  purpose 
Titus  was  sent  to  Corinth,  we  possess  no 
means  of  exactly  dstseminiag'.  Tbera  Is 
plausibility  in  tlie  opinion  of  some  crittps 
(Eichhom,  Neander,  de  Wette),  that  Paul 
eoamlssioBsd  TitM  to  proessd  to  Oorfarth, 
ill  rnnEcquence  of  having  heard  that  his  for- 
mer Letter,  by  iu  tone  of  severe  rebuke, 
h«d  prodnosd  •  Tsty  strong,  not  to  ssy  im* 
happy,  effect  on  the  church  in  tlmt  oil;. 
They  refer,  in  support  of  this  view,  to  one 
or  tvo  psssagea,  which  may  be  inteiprsMd  m 
ihtHiUBptiMioftettntb(ai9;  viLO).  It 


is  certain  that  Psol,  when  he  wrote  this  serond 
Epistte,  wss  awsre  diat  his  former  Letter  bad 
given  piiin,  if  not  offence;  and  this  know- 
ledge  conid  hardly  have  been  eominntiit  at)!d 
hy  Titns,  on  his  return  to  Paul,  a*  uu  q- 
tioued  in  the  second  Epistle,  aincv  the  news 
he  brought  calmed  the  aposilt  *s  mind.  I  bt 
known  facts  are  accordant  wiiii  ihc  snppoai- 
tion,  that  Panl  having  learnt  (by  Timothy?) 
that  his  first  Letter  had  disiurbrd  the  Corin- 
tliiausi,  sent  Timothy  with  a  view  to  compose 
their  minda,  who,  succeeding  iu  hia  tnimsi^ 
of  peace,  bronglit  hark  to  Panl  a  aatisfartory 
report,  which  led  iiim  to  write  the  Letter 
under  eonsideratkm. 

The  nmin  in>ijfct  which  it-s  nnthorVtad 
fi»e  turn  was,  as  he  himself  states,  to  pre- 
psro  the  orinds  of  the  Ooiinlliisns  fcr  Ids 
presmrn.  'Hie  evils  which  he  had  rt-proved 
iu  the  former  Letter,  if  lessened,  wejpe  not 
removed.  Psal  snfl^ired  pain  in  giving  tfasm 

pain.  T^Tit  (huy  was  to  he  preferred  M  ft*!- 
ing.  H^nce,  if  he  visited  tliem,  he  must 
speak  plainly,  and  snert  his  apoatolie  a«tb»> 
rity.  This,  hotrever,  was  *  course  the  un- 
pleasantness of  which  he  would  gladly  be 
spared.  Probably  its  necessi^  might  he  hi 
iMst  abated  by  anodiar  Letter.  In  this  hope^ 
the  Epistle  hefore  ns  was  composed  (  n.  1  ; 
Xii.  20,  21  ;  xiii.  10).  In  order  that  the  Let- 
ter sfamild  attain  its  desired  end,  it  wss 
necp<««nrv  th.Hi  if«(  nnthor  sho'iUI  assert,  con- 
hnu,  and  justify  his  apostolic  autliontj, 
whidk  had  been  assailed  stOoifath.  If  diis 
were  established  beyond  a  question,  his  in- 
fluence also  wonld  be  on  a  firm  footing  and 
he  eonld  speak  to  them  with  cAet.  Willi 
this  ohjerf,  accordingly,  Pnnl  nr  rnptt-i  him- 
self in  the  whole  Letter.  His  opponents  had 
also  been  trasy  in  exposing  certain  personal 
pernlinriti'-^.  well  knowing  that,  if  t1;» cmdd 
weaken  the  respect  for  his  person,  thej  would 
•veeeed  in  mdermlnlnf  his  andioiity  as  sa 
apostle.  On  these  points  the  apostle,  thtre- 
fore,  iinds  it  neeessary  to  speak.  And  he 
•sems  to  hare  handled  these  two  snbjects  m 
this  preparatory  Letter,  the  rather  beeanse 
being  of  a  delicate,  yet  very  important  nature, 
they  conld  be  more  sueceasAolly  treated  in 
snch  a  way,  than  in  the  warm  debatiugs  and 
hazardous  personalities  of  an  interview. 

The  couteutM  of  the  Letter  correspond  with 
its  potpoia.  They  divide  titemselvcft  iiito 
three  parts  :  —  T.  After  the  expression  (.f  Lis 
good  feelingH  towards  tlie  church,  and  ma 
ailvsiott  to  his  own  sufferings,  fted  anteta 
at  onee  on  the  defertre  of  his  npojtolic  cha- 
racter and  conduct,  speaking  meanwhile  with 
kindly  wanntb  of  the  eibei  prodnead  1^  hia 
previons  common  i  r  n  t  i  o n ,  n  n  rl  ending  w  i  th  ex  - 
pressious  of  entreaty,  praise,  and  oonHdence 
(fw— ^i.).  The  eoUeetfon  for  dm  aalnte  In 
Tl  rnsiiirm  next,  II.  occupies  tlie  apostle's 
attention  (viii.  ix.) ;  after  which,  reaomiag 
4w  anl^  of  hia  own  positimi  M  a  (Sbn^ 
tinn  teaehsr,  ha»IU.  cogagaa  ia  •  polaakat 
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justification  of  his  aT>o<^tnne  i'lpjntj,  sgftinst 
those  by  wLuin  it  had  beeu  nuittly  eaUeti 
in  question.    Tlie  close  ensues. 

Psol  had  left  Ephe^^ns  when  he  wrote  this 
Letter  (i.  8).  He  had  also  passed  through 
Troas,  mA  gone  into  Mteedonia  (IL  12, 13 ; 
vii.  5 ;  viii  1  ;  cnmp.  Acts  xx.  1) ;  where 
he  appears  to  have  actually  been  at  the  time 
of  ita  eoupottdoB  (is.  tt»  4),  and  where  he 
wasjoinv  1  hy  Titus-  (vii.  5, 0 ),  whom  he  had 
eipected  to  meet  at  Troas  (ii.  13).  This  Let> 
ter,  tliett,  would  appear  to  lumi  been  written 
in  Uie  same  year  as  the  prcvioua  one.  Thai 
was  composed  before  Easter.  Some  time 
mast  tiave  et^sed.  We  may,  tiierefbre,  ap* 
proximate  to  the  trutli,  in  fixing  the  summer 
months  of  the  year  09  as  the  period  in  which 
this  second  Epistle  was  eompoeed.  It  eovld 
not  well  have  been  later.  Shortly  after  Easter, 
Paul  left  Ephesus,  and  proceeded  first  to 
Troas,  then  to  Macedonia,  and  then  to  Greece, 
Corinth  (AcUi  xx.  2),  agreeably  to  his  pro- 
mise of  paying  its  believers  a  third  visit 
(2  Cor.  xiii.  1).  These  eveuts  could  uut 
have  occupied  a  long  Ume,  and  in  the  midet 
of  them  it  was  that  tlie  letter  wa»  written. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  we  meet  wiih 
the  apostle  in  the  house  of  Gains  (Bom. 
xvi.  23),  at  Corinth  (I  Cor.  i.  14),  where  he 
spent  at  least  three  months,  awaiting  the 
ioaaoft  of  epring,  in  order  to  aoil  into  Syrin 
(Acts  XX.  2,  3);  which  voyage  the  apostle 
took,  reaching  Jerusalem  early  in  the  year 
60  (AJ>.)»  with  iStu  ooQeetion  made  fyr  ihM 
poor  in  that  city,  of  whicli  b  ith  thlW  Fjit 
ties  to  the  Corinthians  speak. 

Of  die  andientieity  of  fltia  Letter,  tiierehaa 
never  been  a  doubt-  It  bears  in  itself  the 
dearest,  most  forcible,  and  nam#rous  evi* 
dtneea  itf  having  proceeded  ftom  the  pen  of 
the  apostle  Paul.  In  regard  to  external  tes- 
timony, Clemens  Romanns  seems  undeniably 
to  make  a  reference  to  2  Cor.  xi.  24,  when  he 
Mya  (v.), '  Throni^  /eol,  Paul  obtained  the 
rcwarfl  of  patience,  vrheu  he  had  seven  times 
worn  ehaiud,  been  bi-aten,  and  »toncd.'  Jre- 
nsus  (from  120  to  I4U,  A.D.)  directly  quotes 
it  in  these  words:  —  'As  to  what  they  allege 
that  Taid,  in  his  second  Letter  lu  tlie  Coriu* 
thisns,  says,  In  whom  the  God  of  this  world 
hatli  blinded  the  minds  of  them  who  believe 
not '  (Adv.  User.  iii.  7. 1;  comp.  2  Cox.  iv.  4). 
And  in  the  itr.38. 8, '—'For  the  apostle  also 
say?,  in  the  sorou;!  F.pistlc  to  the  Corinthians, 
For  we  are  uuto  God  a  sweet  savour  of  Christ 
in  diem  dial  an  aaved,  and  in  Aon  that 
perish.  To  the  one  we  are  the  eavour  of 
death  onto  death:  and  to  the  other,  the  a** 
vonr  of  life  nnio  lift*  (3  Cor.  H.  15, 16). 

These  two  passages  are  too  poetiliar,  and 
the  citation  by  Irenieus  is  too  verbal,  to  leave 
any  doalit  Oat  this  Letter  waa  leeognised  aa 
Paul's  in  the  commencement  of  the  second 
eeotury.  But  if  it  was  then  acknowiedgsd 
M  of  authority,  it  must  have  been  in  flidiil> 
eneo  n  conaidendila  time  Iwfom.  Andiorilgr 


is  of  slow  growth,  especially  when,  as  in 
Paul's  ease,  it  is  vehemently  contested.  The 
fiitfiliar  year  when  an  Epistle  or  a  Oospd 

was  produced,  we  dunk  a  matter  of  rornpa- 
ratively  small  oonom;  but  it  is  of  great 
eonseqoenee  to  tnoe  eorOfariatlan  Bteratan 
back  to  tlie  generation  of  men  who  were 
oontemporaneous  with  Jesus  and  hia  epos* 
Haa,  or  at  laut  with  tbtir  fmModiatft  aoeeea- 
Bors ;  and  this  can  be  done  by  marks  and 
ovideneea  whieh  are  free  lh>m  tlie  danger  of 
bdny  aneeeaaiyfly  aaaailed. 

The  unity  of  this  Epistle  ha.s  been  ques- 
tioned. Semler  divided  it  into  three  letters. 
Weber  held  il  waa  originally  two.  The 
groimds  for  this  proceeding  are  insuAcient. 
It  has  been  aaid  that  there  is  a  want  of  unity 
and  TCgidar  arrangement,  and  also  tliat  dis- 
similar states  of  mind  are  manifest  in  it.  In 
what  may  be  termed  outward  and  supcrhcial 
oneness  and  order,  the  Epistle  may  be  defi- 
cient. It  appears  to  hare  been  eompoaedia 
haste,  and  is  an  outpouring  of  warm  personal 
feehug  on  topics  of  very  deep  interest.  A 
mind  kindled,  as  was  the  writer's,  doea  not 
Tvnit  to  fniil  an  artistically  constructed  ease 
111  whicli  lo  deposit  ita  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions, but  hurries  on,  ddhUng  of  nodiing 
but  its  aun,  and  tlie  means  of  secnrinf:  it. 
Hence,  aa  we  find  in  the  Letter  before  us,  a 
Ufidf  perfaapa  a  ae^owliat  turbid,  iow  of 
thought,  whtrh  is  nnt  nlwaTs  rnnfinrfl  within 
the  ooatomary  banks,  but  which,  here  and 
tlMve  growing  too  fbH  snd  too  atrong,  over> 
flows  them  ill  dif-'iL-sionc; ;  after  which  the 
current  ol  thought  returns  to  the  proper 
ehannaL  Henoe,  too,  a  topic  may  for  a 
while  be  dropped,  not  to  he  abandoned,  but 
taken  up  a^i^,  when  the  immediate  prea- 
ante  on  tiie  nhid  has  found  relief  in  nt* 
terance.  But,  combined  vrith  an  almost 
total  disregard  to  form,  there  may  be  a  very 
close  observance  of  unity  of  substance  and 
of  purpose.  This  unity  we  find  in  the  second 
Epistle  to  tlie  Corinthians,  and  that  in  a  very 
marked  degree.  This  unity  is  seen  in  the 
entire  subserviency  of  the  Epistle  to  the  great 
end  of  the  apostle  in  writrntT  it,  —  rnm^'lv, 
to  establish  his  authority  in  the  church  at 
Corinth,  and  so  to  lead  to  a  resumption  of 
those  plonsirjg,  friendly  relation-^  be- 
came the  position  in  which  he  stood  as  its 
Ibnnder,  and  as  the  representative  widi  them 
of  tlir  Lnril  Jestis;  niul  n'hiah,  when  properly 
establiiihed,  would  work  effectnally  for  the 
removal  of  all  nonl  hudty ,  and  ate  aanetl- 

fioatioD  in  h'*art  and  lift*  nf  }ii<^  Vir>lr>vrd 
Corinthian  brethren.  It  may  also  be  granted, 
Ant  the  tone  of  diSlmnt  parts  of  IIm  Epia- 
tle  varies.  "What,  then  ?  But  we  here  cite 
the  words  of  Uog :  —  *  It  is,  moreover,  ob- 
jected, how  difltookt  is  the  tone  of  A*  ftnt 
part,  mild,  amiable,  affectionate;  whereas  the 
third  part  is  severe,  vehement,  and  indiscri- 
nfiaaialy  castigatory.  But  who,  on  Ait  ai»> 
ooon^  would  dtridoDMnotAeneif  mHIim^ 
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CoronA  Into  two  pBrt?,  Wrim<>p,  in  the  more 
general  defence,  placidity  and  rircomspee- 
lioii predooiiiiato ;  while, onlbflodierliiiiiil, 

in  nlm^iriL.'  an  1  •■liastisinj?  tliC  accuser,  in 
tlie  paraU«l  b«iwe«u  hiuiMrlf  and  iEsebinea, 
words  of  btuor  irony  gush  out  impetnooaly, 
and  fall  like  rain  in  a  stonn  ?  Ktctt  kind  of 
diacoorse  aUova  a  flight ;  but,  in  such  a  case, 
«m  Ibe  tpMdi  tow  on  m  nSdly  «Bd  toM; 

an  in  llie  ralm  devclupnipnt  of  molivfi  ? 
What  philologiat  could  require  of  FaiU,  that 
he  ^oidd  nowhere  allow  to  himaeW  a  flight 
in  his  discourse,  under  the  penalty  tLnt  siu 
a  part  of  it  shonld  be  sepaxalad  from  thentt  7 
All  that  can  reasonably  be  Mid  ni^  be  eoni* 
prised  in  this,  that  now  and  then,  in  the 
flrr^t  phapten>,  the  sentences  are  intricate; 
(he  cause  of  which,  as  is  reasonable,  hai 
been  sought  in  the  apostle's  agitated  State  fli 
mind'  (•  Introflnrtion,"  it.  802). 

We  ttdd,  liiai  if  proper  attention  had,  in 
Ike  etudf  of  this  Kpistle,  been  paid  to  the 
general  qualities  of  the  npo«!tle's  mind,  not 
onljr  the  theory  now  spoken  of  wnidd  never 
beve  been  propounded,  but  eritics  would 
have  seen,  in  the  very  farts  on  which  it  is 
buill,  iadieationa  which,  under  the  circom- 
eianeee,  ere  meet  nelOfel  oo  tiie  perl  of 
Paul,  and  nr^r't'',  as  one  anthnr  and  (iv 
tal  effort,  so  aloo  one  continuous  couiuuiii- 
lioii.  And  from  Ae  lenuMite  wMA  hvn 
now  br  on  mad*',  tlie  reader  mar  pather  sotuid 
evidence  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  the  Letter 
imdeT  eonaidfdfadoB.  We  know  not  that  it 
would  be  ail  oxapgeration  to  sat,  lliat  of  all 
Paul's  Letters  this  is  the  most  Pauline.  It 
ie  *  ndnor  of  l^l'e  Teiy  aonl.  It  is  an 
outpouring  of  his  very  hoarL    Here  spouks 
in  a  most  characteristic  manner,  if  now  and 
then  somewhat  darkly,  if  with  more  <han  one 
digression,  if  with  a  momentary  forgetfnI> 
nefls  of  the  topic  in  hand,  not  on  these  ac- 
coimts  the  less  characteristically,  that  ardent 
■ad  irigorane  mind,  who^e  intellect  was  so 
tteeped  in  emotion,  tlmt  nil  its  thoughts 
were  feelings ;  whose  ftcdings  were  as  tender 
as  •  idiild'a,  and  as  effusive  and  gushing  as 
a  wnrnan's  ;  whoso  bosom  had  htm  afriiat^'d 
and  made  tremblingly  sensitive  by  manifold 
and  almost  oaperatleled  eoirefinf,  yet  whose 
unbending  roti-^cipnue,  and  Ptr^ujp.  rpn!«eb"5«, 
unconquerable  Heuse  of  duty,  bure  him 
throng  and  even  above,  the  most  bitter  op* 
J  -'^itJon,  and  made  him  claim  lits  rights  as 
Hii  apostle  in  a  manner  so  bold  and  so  ener- 
getie,  as  to  ebaab,  if  he  cobM  not  sliofntlier 

eilinro,  lii^  H^;-i(ilants. 

'I'he  agitation  uf  mind  which  this  Letter 
displays,  is  very  great.  It  gave  rise  to  p«S- 
sages  of  much  beauty  And  tonrhing  pathos 
(i.  8,  sff.j  iv.  especmlly  (J — 12;  v.;  vi.  4 
—11).  PanI  obviouiily  wrote  wnder  die 
pressure  of  heovy  affliction.  Pcaili  itself 
had  recently  been  before  his  eye»,  if  the  dark 
tmafehadffVMiyetdepaned  (i.  9;  v.  l.sr^.). 
ThU  nj«l  bad  befallen  him  ebie^y  in  Asia. 


where  he  wa^  yrf^-^fr}  nnt  of  nipsjotr?  tlr re 
strength,  insouiiuh  that  he  despaired  t\ta 
of  life,  bavioff  die  eenieiiee  <rf  deedi  in  bin- 
self  i\.       1>).     Hia  trial  was  so  si-  rv, 
that  he  describes  it  by  a  figure  bom^vcd 
fit»m  die  f lediatorial  fights  in  the  smplii- 
theatre,  with  which  (he  r'  n-imliians  wfiv 
familiar,  declaring,  after  the  mumer  of  loea, 
*I  have  fettiht  with  beasts  at  Ephesos' 
(1  Cor.  XV.  .12).    Now,  if  we  tnm  from  il.<i •<? 
Letters  to  the  history,  we  fiud  that  the  lart 
period  of  die  tpoede's  sojourn  in  Ephesoswn 
troubled  by  a  poptdar  religious  tumult.  wiiiA 
pot  the  whole  city  into  confusion  and  alarm, 
and  jeopardised  the  liberty,  if  not  the  life, 
of  the  apostle.   Yet,  in  the  midst  of  this 
Storm,  Paul  is  found  acting  with  a  boldness 
tliat   disregarded   personsi  consequence. 
Already,  two  of  his  *  companioaa  in  travel  * 
had  b<»f»n   scijied  by  the  enraged  nmlti- 
tudc,  when  Paul,  wishing  to  appease  men'* 
minds,  and  rescue  hia  friends,  was  mibii^ 
into  tlie  midst  of  the  mob     His  di^cipl'^ 
catch  a  sight  of  him :  they  know  that  Le  u 
hurrying  to  his  own  destruction.    They  boU 
him  back,  and  remove  bim  by  fore*.  So 
great  is  his  peril,  that  even  men  of  kigb 
station,  eertain  of  the  Aaiaraha,  who  an  Ide 
frit'nds,  send  to  join  their  entreatie'^  to  the 
mild  compulsion  of  his  disciples.   His  tb- 
aenee  eonfoonda  his  enemies;  theyknowm* 
why  they  have  come  together  ;  their  murder- 
ous designs  are  frustrated,  and  the  apvisiie 
is  sated.   Snrriy  diis  was  fighting  with  ps9> 
sions  as  feroriou!^  as  tho^e  of  wild  Wtfts. 
Why,  when  Alexander  attempted  a  com^ 
aory  defenee,  he  was  sQcneed  by  tfie  roanDf 
of  the  mob,  *  w1h»  with  one  voice,  aboQt  tie 
space  of  two  hours,  cried  out,  Great  is  Diims 
of  the  Ephesians  !*  (Acts  six.  34.)  Epbesos, 
however,  was  no  longer  safe  for  Paul.  To 
avoid  the  danger,  he  left  the  place  the  mo- 
ment the  storm  had  ^unk.    But  in  what 
condition  ?    Doubtless,  harassed  in  mini; 
infirm  of  body  ;  little  fit  to  travel ;  still  ia 
fc'iu-  of  pursuit;  ajid  pm»tbly  nnder  som* 
legal  obligations,  in  reimion  to  which  he 
mi'jht  be  compmmiM  d  by  his  flight.  Yei 
must  he  accomplish  a  lung  jouniey ;  for  Asia 
could  afford  no  place  of  retage.   Re  dtei*- 
fore  passed  into  Enrope ;  but,  *  when  we  w*"?* 
come  mto  Macedonia,  our  flesh  had  no  re^t, 
bvt  we  were  troubled  on  evety  aide  t  widioiit 
were  fighdnga,  widUit  were  ftan'  (2  C« 
vti.  d). 

Tbehisloiy  thus  snpplies  die  eqaomBt 

on  the  Kpistle.  The  rt  ndrr  cr:i  now  enter 
into  the  peculiarly  strong  and  expressin 
terms  which  Patd  employs  in  writing,  stilii* 
verv-  juncture,  tlie  second  Letter  to  tlie  C'- 
rinthians.  Wo  veotture,  moreover,  to  a&k 
him,  if  so  eenseentive,  so  eonaiatent  a  vw 
rative  ci^uld  have  been  compiled,  if  one 
botl)  of  our  authorities  had  been  a  fabriea' 
tion,  got  up  Dor  some  unworthy  purpoM 
long  after  die  events  in  ^pmtimt,  or  with* 
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r>iit  having  uj  events  wbatomfor  Agroond* 

wiirk. 

It  Mcms  to  ns  xerj  natoral  in  the  circum- 
Btanc<>!<,  that  tliis  L*^ttpr  to  the  Coriuthiaus 
should  coulatu  alluibiuu^  to  the  npusUe'sdis- 
•dTttUages  of  person.  These,  whutever  they 
wrrr,  ar<»  repeatedly  referred  to  here,  iiu<l  in 
a  pointed  manner.  WitJi  these  are  con- 
joined intimations  thatlht  ftpontl*  was  k- 
ganlfd  in  C  rinrh  disrcBpectfiillr,  if  not 
coutcmptuoubl),  as  being  au  ignorant  foolish 
maa,  vbo  had  noror  risen  to  theliigfb  wis> 
dom  of  philosophy,  but  was  always  tatliiiife', 
after  the  manner  of  the  Athenian  Bocrates, 
of  men  of  low  position,  muSh  as  Jleber- 
mon,  auJ  especially  of  a  carpenter's  son, 
who  had  been  cradfied  in  Judea  for  bias- 
nhemy*  «nd  aedftion  (z.  1.  7, 10;  xL  1,  6, 
lOj  xii.  t'5,  10,  11 ;  xiii.  .1).  It  is  most  evi- 
dent that  his  ojppoueuta  had  made  exceed- 
ingly five  with  his  personal  defecu,  and 
piiilesToured  to  throw  scorn  on  what  they 
held  his  low  breeding  and  doctrine.  But 
where  were  attempts  of  this  kind  more  likely 
to  bo  made  or  received  favourably,  titan  in 
ri'Riied,  luxurious,  find  lirmtiouji  Corinlh  ? 
The  pride  of  mtdk-ctutd  culture  and  of  out- 
ward glitter  would  there  be  supported  sad 
mlgarised  by  the  pride  of  <<pnh-nce;  and  the 
combined  arrogance  wouhi  take  pka^ure  in 
wistiag  eontempt  and  ridicule  on  this  Jewish 
tentmaker,  who  prrsimied  to  be  wise  above 
the  wisest  philosophy,  and  yet  could  scarcely 
address  an  audience  intelligibly*  and  whoso 
Tery  s'sppct  showf  l  t!:nt  he  was  more  fit  to 
be  laughed  at  tliau  to  b«  reasoned  with.  So 
said  dho  wits  of  Coriath ;  the  Alexandrine 
party  adoped  their  tone  ;  und  even  iJie  JuJu- 
izers  were  content  to  acquiesce  in  a  sarcasm 
against  their  own  nation,  provided  they  conld 
111.  unwhile  damiifjo  Paul ;  whllo  the  Sybarites 
were  glad  that  this  stem  censor  was  him- 
•etf  not  inTolnemble. 

CORMORANT  is  the  rendering  of  two 
Hebrew  words  :  —  I.  Hahath  (Iso.  xxxiv.  11, 
9Seph.  ii.  li)  ;  also  translated  by  'peliean' 
(Lev.  xl.  18.  DeuU  xiv.  17.  Ps.  cii.  ii).  The 
word  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from  the  act, 
and  to  signify  to  vom'-t,  because  the  pelican 
brings  up  its  prey  from  the  poneb  in  which 
It  is  first  received. 

If  we  refer  to  the  passages  abuve  given, 
Iknd  tiiat  the  animal  is  represented  as 
ft«qnenting  ruins  and  desolntf  ]iln -is.  Th'" 
Psalmist  declares  —  *  I  am  like  a  p<  Itciui  ol 
the  wOdemeee.*  But  the  aeighbourhood 
of  rivpr".  Ifikp^,  and  <9p«rnn«(t<?,  nrr*  tlx-  liaimts 
of  the  pelicans.  And  unless  we  are  to  un- 
derstand die  rains  and  desolate  p1a<*ee  re- 
ferrerl  to  nlmve,  to  h<>  in  the  vicinity  of  preat 
bodies  of  water,  such  as  the  Mesopotamian 
ifrers  or  the  seaeoasta,  we  do  not  see  how  the 
inip'i'^d  habits  of  ilic  htthnth  rorrf^pnnd 
wiU)  what  is  known  of  the  pelican.  11.  The 
Other  Hehrew  word,  rendered  '  eorniorant,' 
<— >iiiaMl3r,5AaAiA  —Uierally  signifies  ^4irlrr. 


The  Sepltiaginl  render  the  orifpnel  by  kola 
T'ulcs,  or  cataract;  and  so  givu  us  to  nndei^ 
(.uuid  a  bird  fihaneterised  for  preoipatatiag 
itself  on  its  prey.  Now,  there  is  a  gpnns  of 
the  pelicanidse,  which,  from  their  habits,  are 
termed  darien  (Plotns),  of  which  there 
Are  three  or  four  species .  r  r  1  onel  H.  Smith, 
however,  prefers  the  Casptan  terit,  which  he 
says  Is  sbmuhmt  for  sevenl  mondw  la  the 
year  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  and  frrqiimts 
lakes  and  pools  far  inland.  '  it  flies  with 
immense  veloeityt  dsrdnff  slong  tfie  evifMio 
of  the  sea  to  snap  at  molIui<ea  or  small  fisbeSi 
or  wheeling  through  the  air  in  pursuit  of 
Insects ;  and  in  eafai  weather,  afteriising  to 
a  great  height,  itdropn  perpendicularly  down 
to  near  the  suiilice  of  the  water,  but  never 
alights  except  on  land.*  In  this  dsscription, 
however,  we  do  not  find  the  sudden,  rapid, 
downward,  and  nearly  perpendicular  moiton 
implied  in  the  name  cataract  uid  darter.  We 
fisar  that  any  certainty  in  fixing  on  the  bird 
meant  is  nut  to  be  expected.  Both  the  cor- 
morant and  the  'pelican'  are  classed  by 
Moses  among  unclean  birds  (Lev.xi.17, 18). 

r{)i:Ni:LIUS  (L.),  a  centurion  of  tho 
Itainin  band,  residing  with  hia  iruups  at 
the  ordinary  head  quart<  r.s  at  CsBsarea,  who 
was  employed  by  divine  i'rovidcnco  in  en- 
larging tlie  mind  of  I'eler,  and  opening  the 
door  of  the  Christisa  ehnrefa  to  die  Gentiles. 
Cornelius  was  a  man  of  piety  and  bcnefk-enee. 
As  such,  he  was  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  tiie  gospel.  Aeeordiagly,  he  received  a 
divine  intimation  that  he  should  send  for 
Peter,  from  whose  mouth  he  was  to  hear  the 
words  of  eternal  life.  Peter  was  at  Joppa, 
Bome  miles  distant  frora  Ciesarea,  on  iln* 
same  seaboard.  On  receiving  miuutti  in- 
straedons  where  the  aposde  was,  Comelioa 
<li,l)alched  three  trust\v(*rll]y  pt  rson^, 
found  Peter,  and  acquainted  him  that  th^ 
had  come  from  Cornelias,  in  order  to  bring 
Peter  to  tliat  devout  man.  Peter  imme- 
diately put  himself  under  their  guidance, 
came  to  Ciesarea,  and  completed  tlie  conver- 
sion of  Cornelius,  on  whom,  and  on  some 
friends  of  his,  tlie  Moly  Spirit  was  poured 
down  in  attestation  of  what  had  been  dune. 

The  descziptiou  given  of  Conudius  would 
answer  to  one  of  that  rla*s  of  Jewisli  con- 
verts who  were  termed  'proselytes  uf  tia> 
gate,'  —  persons  who  worshipped  Jehovah, 
;uii!  "Viserved  the  more  importjiijt  nf  the 
mural  laws  of  Uoses ;  being  so  detiiguated  in 
contradistinction  to  the  *  proselytes  of  righle" 
ousness,'  or  fnll  proselytes,  who.  ri-i^i  i'.  iiifr  thn  . 
Abrabamic  token  of  covenant  wiUi  God,  con- 
formed in  every  respect  to  the  Jewieh  lew. 
B  nt  whether  Cornelius  was  a  profes'ted  cun  vert 
(Acts  X.  2^),  or  only  a  man  held  in  deserved 
repute  for  a  holy  sad  beneficent  life,  w^  eee 
in  him  a  ;trikin>.,'  instHnce  of  ihe  t-fTioacy  of 
Judaism  in  preparing  the  soil  for  Jesus,  and 
in  his  conversion  a  fact  whieh  mast  have 
acted  very  henefieislly  on  dit  iniaietlsof  dit 
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jat  fbeUa  inflmt  drardi.  Tht  trtnaitloii 

of  a  Roauoi  <^cer  into  the  Cbri<<tian  camp, 
kaown  to  M  a  nua  of  high  worth,  must 
lutf*  muiM  tttSBtloii,  and  wtnA  many 
minds  with  surprise.    The  Jodaizers  of  the 
ehozch would  b«  astoonded  to  And  thai  aO«ii> 
Uto  badnoehred  tfie  Holj  QhML  Tlitmm 
libmlly  minded  woold  b«  gratified  and  en* 
eooraged.   The  Jews  would  be  impelled  to 
think  and  talk  of  Christ    The  Oentfles 
would  begin  to  feel  that  his  cause  was  not, 
after  all,  so  very  contemptible.    But  the  most 
interesting  and  most  important  view  of  these 
facts,  we  ftnd  in  the  relation  which  Come> 
Has  bears  to  Pf't<?r.    That  apostle  had  jnj<t 
been  favoured  with  a  very  needful  lesbon;  for 
at  Joppa  he  had  been  tan^t— *  What  Ood 
hath  cleansed,  call  not  thou  common.'  The 
lesson  was  thrice  repeated.   Tet  its  import 
Peter  could  not  well  diffaM.  While  he  yet 
doubted,  facts  came  to  his  aid ;  and  how  oflon 
are  God's  facts  the  best  expositors  of  otir 
dntft  FMer,  in  hto  iadeelttoii,  mm  MD«d 
to  prenrh  the  gospel  to  Cornelius.  He 
obeyed  the  heaTenly  message,  and  witnesMd* 
at  mt  seal  of  hit  woik,  m»  eAitfcm  of  Ae 
divine  spirit    Tims  are  moral  reluiions  in- 
tertwined under  the  wise  and  benign  Provi- 
d«iee  of  an  almighty  Father.   When  Peter 
wanted  light,  Conalina  was  ready  to  be  the 
channel  of  communicating  it.   When  Cor- 
nelius was  ready  for  conTersion,  Peter's  miud 
'  was  far  enough  adraneed  in  the  gospel-truth 
to  be  God's  instrument  in  the  work.  The 
two  were,  under  the  diyine  hand,  ministers 
of  good  to  each  other,  and  both  combined 
their  influence  for  the  furtlu-rauce  of  Chris- 
tian truth.   Without  Cornelius,  Peter  might 
in  mdnbanrt  aaan  hit  Tision.  ^thoot  Petar, 
Cornelius  would  probably  have  remained  on 
tha  outside  of  the  fold  of  Christ  The  »• 
■oh  whieh  both  eonspired  to  bring  about— 
namely,  the  entrance  of  a  Gentile  into  the 
Christian  ohuroh —  was  the  beginning  of  a 
new  on  in  that  e3ranh,— die  ftrtt  of  a  teilta 
of  things,  destined,  indeed,  to  occasion  great 
agitations  (as  do  and  must  all  great  changes); 
but  also  to  make  tlie  Christian  fold  as  large 
as  tha  world,  and  so  to  confer  untold  bleat- 
in  gs  on  a  number  of  Ood't  chiMxen,  wbom  no 
man  can  number. 

Comelius  was  a  toldlar,  and  war  in  all  itt 
shapes  and  influences  must  disappear  as  fast 
and  as  far  as  a  true,  heiirlfelt,  practical  Chris- 
tiani^  flina  ground.  As  a  Obiiatian,  we 
regard  war  with  pity  and  abhorrenrc.  But, 
while  we  condemn  a  system,  let  us  not  cast 
w^ott  oenmie  on  indifidnalt.  WhetiMr  or 
not  Cornelius,  on  becoming  a  Christian,  va- 
aigned  his  post,  we,  in  the  scantinett  of  ov 
nalariala,  lunrt  no  meant  of  detennfaiinf  . 
But  it  is  clear  that  a  pursuit,  whose  general 
tenden^  is  bad,  was  in  his  case  compatible 
widi  enlaifemettt  and  deration  of  mind. 
Doubtless,  th«'rc  are  others  who  are  Chris- 
liana  in  lieart,  while  they  are  soldiers  in 


liraHittion.  Woold  that  such  would  inqoiis 

whether  they  could  not  find  a  better  employ- 
ment of  their  powers  tnd  whedier  wsi  ia 
general  ean  be  rteoneOed  wUh  tte  tfiritif 

the  Lord  Jesus  Christ! 

CO£N£A-STOM£,  or  head  (chief)  stons 
of  the  comer,  it  a  metqphorieal  deoeriplieo 
the  Iiord  Jesus,  who,  as  a  large  stone  plartd 
at  the  pou3t  where  two  waUa  meet  at  ri^ 
angles,  joins  togethw  and  peima&e^ 
tmites  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  homaa 
family,  Jew  and  Gentile  (Matt  zxi  4ii 
comp.  Ps.  czriii.  20.  Eph.  ii.  20).  Sadi 
a  stone,  as  being  of  great  importance  ia  t 
building,  should  be  chosen  wiUi  care,  and  is 
of  high  Talue.    Uence,  Peter,  in  his  first 
■piatte  (IL  6),  quoting  from  Isa.  xxriiL  16,  re* 
presents  the  great  Master  Builder  as  speaking 
of  hit  Son, — '  Lo,  I  lay  iu  Sion  a  chief  comer- 
alone^  elect  (chosen),  precious ;  and  he  thst 
bclieveth  (trusteth)  on  him  shall  never  b« 
oonfoonded ! '   Here  the  idea  of  resting  oo  is 
implied;  and  Iboo^  the  eomor-olona  it aH 
at  the  basis,  yet  it  supports  all  that  ia  sbotl 
and  to  may  be  taid  to  terra  at  a  fmndip 
lion.  It  waa  fkom  8ion— tbo  temple  «i 
Mount  Sion  —  that  this  metaphor  was  taken. 
The  walls  of  the  temple  had  atonat  of  my 
large  size.    Some  of  Iheaa  remain  to  w 
present  day.   Clin  measured  some  of  tli  m, 
which  he  found  nineteen  feet  long,  by  thns 
and  a  half  in  thickneet.   Thete  immWH 
blookt  compose  the  fonndationi  of  what  vtf 
the  temple  of  Solomon,  rising  mtl^  yudf 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.    One  of  At 
ttonet  near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  «»11 
is  six  feet  wide,  by  twenty-four  in  length,  »n<i 
three  in  thickness.   The  cut  shows  the  huge 
atonat  oa  the  ioadi<faal  aa^  of  tbo  teBfli 
endoanro. 


CORPSE  (L.  corpus^  abody),  %mmt,^ 
it,  a  dead  body. —  See  Clrah. 

C0TK8  (T.),  the  root  of  the  eoninot 
wuni  (-((^tage,  signifyingaamolldbdH^ffb"! 
jMrlicalor/y  fur  mmak,  aa  a  *pigiwi'W>' 
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a  '  sheep'COte.'  In  this  last  applicatiou,  it 
is  fontKl  in  2  Chron.  xxxii.  28. 

COUCH,  from  the  French  courher,  wliich 
means  to  lu  down,  signifies  a  place  fur  rest 
mdrepote.  —  See  Bbo.  At  a  verb,  conch 
denotes  (u  Hi'  q/ler  the  manner  of  aninutls. 
Hence,  in  Oen.  xlix.  9,  Judah  is  said  to  have 
^eouebed  n  •  lion:*  comp.  Isb.  zULSlj 

xvii.  2. 

COULTER  (L.  cuUer,  a  life  knife)  bas 
Ibr  ill  HebfBv  €tf  ginil,  a  word  prinuurO j  tlf* 

niiying  to  ml,  which  is  rcndercf!  '  roalter' 
in  1  Smb.  ziii.  20,  21;  but  in  Isa.  ii.  4. 
Joel  ilL  10.  Mmc.  W.  9,  '  plonghshtre.' 
The  coulter  of  a  plough  is  th-it  rurving  tmd 
•luupened  piece,  which,  being  fixed  in  the 
beam,  before  the  point  of  dM  diuv,  widi  it* 
point  a  little  forward,  serfMtO  COt*V«rtieal 
section  in  the  ground. 

COUNTEBVAIL  (L.  eonhv,  against,  and 
vaUo,  I  am  strong)  is  to  be  vf  equal  strenpth 
to  an  oppotiny  porty,  so  as  to  stop  and  put 
an  end  to  his  proceedings.  In  Esther  vii.  4, 
the  word  Mems  to  be  emplojed  in  the  now 
unnsnal  consp  of  compensating  or  makiTit^ 
good.  The  ruot-meaning  of  the  oriKiniLl, 
Sknmk,  {»  to  be  or  make  equal ;  hence,  to 
eompnre  nnd  compentate  (ProVt  iiL  16.  laa. 
xi.  '^5.  Esther  13). 

COUBTBOUS,  from  cowrf,  wbldi  pwpotly 
dc!in'*>M  an  open  area  bffore  or  aronnd  a 
palace,  where  kings  and  nobles  were  wont  to 
ghw  radieaee.  Hence  Uie  wofd,  in  Ae  aamo 
iniT  ner  as  porie,  in  Turkey,  came  to  sigin'fy 
a  pftlace  itself.  '  Courteous,'  therefore,  is  an 
epithet  properly  deaofiblng  aneb  deneanoar 
and  mamtata  aa  ait  propar  aad  baoocnfiigat 
court 

Tbia  elnater  of  notiona  la  nraeb  (nfinior 

in  oripin  and  character  to  the  Rssoriatidng 
which  the  original  Greek  of  the  Mew  Tes- 
tament eaUa  opi,  wbera  'eowteoua'  and 
'courteously'  represent  words  which  signify 
kind  and  gentle  affections  (Acts  xxviii.  7. 
I  Pet  iii.  8).  One  of  these  words  is  the 
aame  in  origin,  and  of  afnilar  import,  with 
our  word  phUanthmpic. 

Ciiriatiauity,  in  regard  to  manners,  as  wdl 
aatonoralatalMidabii^abovaother  systems, 
making  courteou^ness  to  coji^i^t  in  thnt 
which  gives  both  birth  and  value  to  all 

tme  potileucia^— •  large,  gaatfa,  and  loving 
beart 

COVENANT  (L.  a  compact)  is  an  agree- 
nent  wbieh  ia  entwed  into  between  two 

parties  for  effecting  a  certain  objpct,  under 
certain  conditions  and  formalities  wliich  cus- 
tom may  suggest,  or morab render  deairable, 
with  a  view  to  act  as  siinclioiig,  and  secnre 
the  performance  of  the  intended  object  in 
atrletneaa  of  speech,  then,  some  approaeb  to 
equality  s]i,nild  exist  l>etwffn  the  two  parties, 
aince  an  apeement  implies  the  accordance 
of  the  willa  of  tbo  two  wbo  enter  into  die  eon- 
tract.  And  yet  a  6U}>erior  may  offer  succour 
air  mar^  lo  an  ialexior  «m  certain  oonditians ; 


tlio  acceptance  of  which  may,  with  the  offer 
itself,  be  analogically  t«rtncd  a  covcnanl.  And 
this  is  the  modification  of  tlic  idea  wliich  W9 
Aud  sanctioned  by  Holy  Writ ;  iu  wliich  the 
odfera  off  mercy  mada  hy  Ood  to  hia  alnftil 
creatures,  with  the  accompanying  means  of 
grace,  are  represented  under  the  image  of  n 
aovenant,  diough  andk  a  flgvra  reqnirea  Ibr 
its  strict  propriety  the  n'-'  f-j'tjince  of  the 
boon  on  the  prescribed  condiiioua.  Whence 
wa  are  led  to  tba  goncral  remark,  diat  the 
figurative  Jangtiagc  c  f  Scripture  sli  iili  be 
expounded  with  cautioui  and  not  be  pushed 
to  cxtremet. 

Tlu  re  is  fl-  cp  tiii(T  important  truth  in  ilni 
figure  of  a  covenant,  when  understood  Scrip- 
tnrally.  Both  dbePatriarobal  and  die  Mosaie, 
as  well  OS  tlie  Christian  religion,  is  repre- 
aented  as  a  covenant  between  Ood  and  man, 
which,  emanating  from  the  first  in  the  form 
of  a  law,  with  sanctions  of  good  and  ill,  ia 
received  by  the  latter  with  all  its  advantages 
of  mercy,  guidance,  happiness,  and  iinal 
bliss,  on  condition  of  obedience,  or'faidi 
thnt  worketh  hy  love'  (Gal,  r.  0).  Hence 
the  religion  of  tlic  Bible  is  of  divine,  not 
boman,  origination.  It  came  ftrom  Ood  to 
man.  It  is  light  from  its  prpat  source.  It 
is  law  from  the  Supreme  Lawgiver.  It  is 
mercy  from  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth.  It 
is  aid  from  Omnipotence.  It  is  goodness 
fiom  the  infinite  Father.  It  is  sanotifica- 
don  tnm  the  God  of  holineaa.  Prom  first  . 
to  last,  true  religion  is  of,  and  works  for  God. 
Such,  if  Ood  ia,  must  be  the  origin  of  true 
religion.  It  may  find  a  aoil  on  die  earth ; 
but  its  fionrcc,  like  the  lipht,  the  rain,  and 
the  dewSj  must  be  in  heaven ;  for  who  but 
Ood  ean  make  known  what  Ood  ia  and  wills, 
or  on  what  conditions  lie  will  nc.ept  his 
erring,  guilty  creatures?  Who  but  God, 
the  Almighty  Source  of  law,  order,  and  happi- 
ness, can  devise  or  give  effect  to  a  moral 
instrtuncntality  which  shall  secure  tlie  tri- 
nmph  and  prevalence  of  holiness,  and,  with 
holuwas,  of  spiritual  life  and  blessedness  T 
True  religion,  therefore,  mtist  have  God  for 
its  author,  as  well  as  salvation  fur  its  end. 
Bafdadon,  inaplration,  miracle,  are  in  con- 
sequence necessary  parts  of  true  religion. 
The  idea  of  the  former  is  involved  in  tlie 
idea  of  the  latter,  distinguishing  true  religion 
fmrn  fnlne,  and  distinguishing  religion  in 
general  from  philosophy.  But  religion,  hav- 
ing  draa  ita  aotuoe  in  some  great  and  divine 
realitT,  outward  to  the  hunnm  mind,  roust 
obijectively  consist  in  certain  great  truths, 
and  eany  in  ita  boaom  certain  facta  and 
vrjili  ilH  as  the  media  of  communication  be- 
tween him  who  gave  tad  those  who  receive 
die  dlirine  law.  Henee  we  get  to  die  con- 
rlusion,  that  every  system  which  is  spun  out 
of  the  huiuau  niiitd,  is  not  true  religion,  if, 
in  any  proper  sense,  it  ean  be  termed  reli- 
gion at  all ;  the  very  idea  and  esBcnce  of 

which  cooaiat  in  aome  sooroe  of  truth  and 
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goodness,  besides  and  beyond  oar  own 

niimls.  It  may  ho  aflBnncdwith  equal  truth, 
that  a  system  which  retains  little  of  the  ob- 
JeetiTe  and  diTtiM  dement  has  w  itar  little 
1  f  tli!>  eloiucnl  of  religion  ;  and,  Low  pl-^n  -i 
buever  the  colours  ma^f  be  with  which  it  is 
decked  oat»  ■taads  to  the  meridian  light  and 
heat  of  Chrisiitinlty,  only  as  the  yet  faint  mys 
of  the  morning,  or  the  enfeebled  rays  of  the 
evening,  stand  to  die  ^orions  power  of 
tlic  miililiiy  sun.  Tliere  are  two  mpilHl  errors 
in  the  world :  one  makes  religion  to  be  ox- 
nlusively  of  heaven ;  the  other  makes  it  to  be 
» M  lusivcly  of  ^'iirtli.  lu  reiility,  it  is  of  both. 
Heavenly  in  its  origin,  the  child  of  God  is 
noised  in  human  hearts.  The  action  of  the 
latter  may  be  excluded  no  more  tliau  that  uf 
tlie  former.  ^Vhal  God  ha^  joined  together, 
let  not  man  put  asunder.  If  heateu  finds 
seed,  sunshine,  and  rain,  the  earth  ofibrs  a 
snil ;  whid),  agnln,  wus  diviiu'ly  prepared  for 
the  work  by  lUf  hand  tliat  maile  thu  uuiverne. 
Aooordingly,  while  we  an  hid,  to  '  work  out 
onrowTi  sfilviiiioii,'  we  are  assured  that  'God 
worketh  in  us  Uuth  to  wiU  and  to  do'  (l*hil. 
iL  13, 13).  In  every  covenant  there  must  be 
twn  parties.  Deny  the  supcmntnral  in  reli- 
gion, you  set  aside  one,  and  retiuce  religion 
to  monlitf  .  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  diB> 
own  or  uudi  rvalue  tlie  part  which  man  bears 
in  the  eoveiumt,  making  him  a  passive,  un- 
reasoning, unehoosing  receptacle  of  divine 
grace,  you  destn^y  the  very  idea  of  a  ruvc- 
uant,  by  removing  or  iura{>araating  one  of 
the  eootraeting  parties.  Holy  Scripture  sne- 
tatus  as  well  as  given  the  idea  of  a  covenant, 
making  man  strong,  wise,  and  happy,  by 
nniting  him  hi  hatimate  union  with  Ood. 
Tb*'  human,  as  well  as  the  divine,  forms  a 
part  of  true  religion.  If  so,  then  in  all  its 
representations  and  views,  there  will  not  fail 
to  be  a  human  element,  which,  however  true 
and  excellent  for  the  time  when  pat  forth, 
nmst,  as  is  every  thing  human  and  earthly, 
be  more  or  less  impeifeei,  ineoneei»  and 

trarisient. 

The  Hebrew  words  equivalent  to  '  make  a 
covenant,*  *Mtahl]sh  a  covenant,'  Sto.  are  of 
very  frequent  occurrence  in  tlie  Scriptnres 
of  tlie  Old  Testament.  They  are  found,  I. 
In  regard  to  the  exhibllioa  of  mercy  to  Noah 
and  his  family  {C-rv..  vi.  II.  To  the 

rainbow,  selected  immediately  after  the  flood, 
as  a  token  of' the  everlasting  eovenantvrhidi 
I  have  estuhlished  between  nie  nn  1  pvrr>- liv- 
ing crcattire,  that  the  waters  shall  no  more 
become  a  flood  to  destroy  all  fledi  *  (Qen.  he. 
14,  seq.).  III.  To  die  promise  made  to 
Abraham,  to  give  Canaan  as  a  possession 
to  his  seed  (Gen.  xv.  18;  eomp.  xvii.  13), 
whieh  was  the  foundation  of  all  thiU  was  done 
for  the  redemption  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  their  establishment  in  Palestine  (Exod. 
ii. '24).  This  covenant, accordingly, involved 
the  whole  polity,  civil  and  eoelcsiaHticttl,  of 
the  Hebrews  (kxod.  xzxiv.  10.   Lev.  xxri. 


43, DmA.  iv.  IS):  the  nit,  Ihe  emtaJ 

point  of  the  Mosaic  religion,  received  iLs 
name  of  *  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  Jahov ah' 
(NQmh.z.88).  Ood  hhnseir  ia  demiiM 

as  one  who  'keepeth  covenant  and  meity' 
(OeuL  vii.  9) ;  and  the  laraeUtes  are  eskoit- 
ed  on  their  part  to  toep  die  provirions  of 
the  covenant  (Dent.  xxix.  H,  s^-'/.)-  For  ^ 
furtherance  of  the  objects  of  this  coTcatBt, 
Joshua  is  said  to  have  'made  aeevcaoi 
with  the  pe(;ple,  and  set  them  a  statute  and 
an  ordinauoe '  (Josh.  zziv.  fl&) ;  and  Dnii, 
even  in  the  midst  of  ain  and  aomw,  fossd 
refuge  and  comfort  in  the  conviction  that 
God  had  '  made  with  him  an  everlasting  cove- 
nant,  ordered  in  all  and  sure'  (2  8«bl 
xxiiL  ft).  After  the  same  manner,  Ezn, 
and  the  other  great  restorers  of  the  Mo»iio 
institutions  after  the  exile,  mode  a  cot»> 
nant  vrith  Jehovali,  in  order  to  secure  thi 
observance  of  hi*^  la^^,  tir;il  prevr»Tit  tiiiollier 
lapse  into  idolair)'  ^^L^ra  x.  '6.  Neh.  i.  5,ti). 
This  covenant  with  the  Abrahamidc  is 
ti  nned  the  '  first  covenant,'  in  opposition  to 
Cite  gui>pel,  to  which,  IV.  the  term  '  covensot.' 
'  new  covenant'  la  implied  (Heb.  viL  2i ;  ix. 
1ft;  xii.  24),  even  by  onr  Lord  hLnwlf 
(Matt.  xxvi.  28),  who  is  the  mediator;  the 
party  that  negoeiatea  and  estafalisbes  At  «* 
venant  or  compact  between  God  and  mfu 
(lieb.  vii.  U^i  viii.  6),  and  wbo  nuified 
die  covenant  widt  hii  deadi  (Hehi  siii 
20 ;  comp.  is.  30.  I  Ccr.  zL  30.  Ii^ 
xjui.2U). 

A  covenant  implies  a  italoMUt  of  pointt 
agreed  on  :  such  a  statement  implies  wriunf?. 
The  religion  of  the  Bible,  thus,  as  restiof 
on  definite  faeti,  was  ftvourable  to  die  vsiy 

early  formation  of  a  literature.  Letters  wen 
needful  for  its  purposes  in  its  earliest  periods. 
True  religion  is  thns  fotmd  to  be,  if  not  dM 
inventress,  certainly  the  foster-parent,  of  writ* 
ing,  which  has  been  tlie  schoolmistress  of 
tlie  world.  Accordingly,  the  fragmentary  be* 
invaluable  notic  es  we  possess  of  the  ante<li- 
hivian  period  of  history,  bear  clear  traces'^ 
tlie  very  early  practice  of  the  art  of  wrii" 
ing,  by  means  of  which  only  could  tbeK 
primitive  traditions  hare  been  Vrought  J^^ra 
in  the  state  in  which  they  are,  into  the  bftiuis 
of  the  compiler  of  the  Pentateueh.  And  m 
early  in  t}jr   Mo  nic  economy   ns  Fn^^ 

xxiv.  7,  we  iind  already  in  existence  a  booit* 
spoken  of  aa  leeeived  and  well  known  under 

the  remarkable  designation  *  tlie  book  of  the 
covenant,'  wliich,  ^m  the  context,  appesn 
to  have  contained  a  genenl  stimmaiy  cti^ 
divine  ordinations  for  tlie  establishiuent  of 
tlio  Mosaic  religion^  and  therefore  not  iv- 
probably  a  skeidi  of  those  sntecc^tent  his- 
torical facts  which  preceded  and  k d  to  it. 

The  word  rendered  '  covenant  *  sppesn 
sometimes  in  our  version  as  *  league,'  being 
used  in  relation  to  nu>rely  human  sfTaii^ 
(Johh.  ix.  6,  ney.  1  K'wpn  v.  12) ;  anditm*7 
assbt  the  reader  in  forming  a  right  o(Ac^ 
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tion  of  (he  religious  import  of '  corenaut,'  if 
h«  refer  to  instaaees  in  whleh  die  two 

tr.vcting  parties  wore  Iniiniin  :  —  Abraham 
•nd  Abimelech  made  a  coveuaut  (Gen.  zxL 
97) ;  Abhneleeh  and  leaao  (Oen.  zxvi.  88, 
seq.);  Labsn  and  Jm  ob  (Gen.  xxxi.  44); 
Jonathan  and  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  3). 

We  read  in  (be  Bible  of  *  a  coTenant  of 
salt*  (Lev.  iL  13.  Numb,  xviii.  19) ;  and, 
from  the  cnnnpction,  it  is  evident  that  cm- 
|)lia^iii  and  sauciiiy  are  thoa  given  to  iLe 
idea  of  covenmt;  to  tliat  '  a  covenant  of 
salt*  is  tlie  same  as  a  sacred  and  binding 
covenant,  —  a  covi'niuit  uf  special  obligation. 
It  is  not  so  clear  whence  this  emphaail  ift 
derived,  probably,  bowi.-vcr,  from  tlie  pre- 
serving and  perpetURiijjg  virtue  of  salt;  or 
itmtyhftTe  come  f^om  the  faet,  Cbat  salt 
WHS  iiccounted  nn  indisi)tMi5n^!r  part  of  flesh 
offerings,  and,  from  this,  was  termed '  the 
nh  of  die  covenant  of  thy  God*  (Lev.  iL 
13):  iriience  n' covenant  of  salt'  may  de- 
note n  meciallj  religious  covenant, —*  one 
tfiomkd  wnldi  idigton  had  throim  its  power- 
All  saiiftions  and  lioly  assoriatiotiH. 

Covenants,  from  the  earliest  periods,  were 
formed  and  ratified  by  blood,  not  only  eniong 
the  Hebrews,  bttt  other  ancient  nations. 
The  animal  was  divided  in  two  parts,  between 
vrhich  the  connoting  parties  walked ;  pro- 
bably to  inlimale  their  wish,  tliat  he  who 
br-  kp  the  RfTTfement  should  meet  with  a 
bimiiar  fate  (Gen.  xv.  ^,teq.  Jer.  xxxiv.  18). 
Henoe  tioee  the  phntae,  *  blood  of  the  cove- 
nant,' a.s  referring  to  the  slaughtered  victim 
offered  in  rauQcation  of  the  agreement 
(Exod.  zxIt.  8.  Matt.  xxvi.  28.  Heb.  ix.  20). 
Among  some  Asiatic  peoples,  —  the  Ar- 
menians, the  M^es,  the  Ljdians,  and  the 
Seylhiaue, — it  was  die  eoitom  for  die  of- 
feri'rs  to  draw  blood  from  each  other,  of 
which  thej^  mutually  dranJt,  in  order  to  give 
•a  eddidonel  eanelion  todwlrbond  (Sdlntt. 
Catilin.  22).  To  this  reprehensible  y3racti(  p, 
nference  has  been  held  to  be  made  iu  Fs. 
ztL  4.  A  nee!  aeeompented  the  solemn 
formation  of  a  covenant  (Gen.  xxvi.  30; 
xxxi.  'ii.  2  Bam.  iii.  20) ;  but  it  was  not 
made  from  the  slaughtered  animal,  whieh 
was  whull)'  consumed  by  fire  in  token  of  the 
fate  which  awaited  the  transgressor. 

These  details  serve  to  show,  that  much  of 
■n  earthly  dianeter  is  mixed  np  with  cove- 
nantal  ob3erTaTice<«.  Thp  fuel  bhonld  not 
surprise  but  rather  gratify  us,  im  being  in 
Oaiflon  with  the  very  idea  of  a  covenant  exist* 
in;?  bctvT'-en  ("Tod  aiid  man.  And  it  is  no 
litUe  remarkable,  —  and,  as  serving  to  show 
llov  die  divine  element  liept  the  earthly  pore, 
no  little  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  revealc  d 
religion, — that  the  lamentable  abuses,  which 
were  eoiuieeted  widi  eacrifleial  oovenants  in 
other  nrxtions,  found  no  plaee  among  tlie 
men  or  the  institutions  tliat  enjoy  the  sanc- 
tion of  dM  BiUe. 

Under  tho  gospel  eeeb  believer  has  die 


privilege  of  entering  immediately,  and  iu  his 
own  person,  into  a  covenant  widt  die  Creator 

of  the  universe,  and  the  Father  of  manivind ; 
a  privilege  higher  than  the  loftiest  of  an  out- 
ward kind.  The  sanetions  of  this  covenant  • 
are  God's  law,  revealed  in  his  Son  and  felr 
in  the  heart ;  and  its  results  are  sanoti^  of 
lifie  and  immortal  blessedness. 

CRAFT  (T.)  is  in  origin  the  same  woid 
OS  the  modem  Geniiau  Kraft,  strength  :  ex- 
emplifying the  aphorism,  that  *  knowledge  is 
power.'  '  Orafk,'  originally  denoting  ttrength 
or  efficiency,  rnme  to  denote  that  skill  whieh 
gives  a  person  control  over  outward  things  ; 
hence  skill  in  a  particular  application,  and 
so  efficiency  in  skilled  labour.  From  this 
the  word  went  on  to  signify  skilled  labour 
itself,  and  was  applied  to  each  trade  and 
business  as  demanded  knowledge  and  a 
lengthened  training.  Accordingly,  we  have 
die  phrase,  *  trade,  or  etnit*  Ihe  use  of  die 
term  in  a  bad  sense,  as  '  craftily'  for  '  cun- 
ningly,' would  easily  result  ttam  its  previous 
applicadons.  ■Cml'  represoits  two  very 
ditferent  words  in  Hebrew,  —  one,  Gharashj 
which  denotes  a  *  cuutiing*  or  skilled  work- 
man (Hos.  xiii.  2  ;  comp.  Gen.  iv.  22.  Jsa. 
xl.  10) ;  the  other,  Gohrem,  craftiness  (Job. 
V.  13;  comp.  Exod.  xxi.  14.  Jo<4h.  ix.  4). 
The  term  craftsman  stands  also  fur  a  Greek 
word,  technites,  which  may  be  rendered  or^isf 
or  artificer.  See  Acts  xix.  24,  38,  fieh.  xL 
10  ('  builder').  Ikv.  xviii.  22. 

CBANE  is  the  rendering,  in  Isa.  xxxvilL 
14  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  of  the  word  Svos  ;  denot- 
ing a  migratory  bird  that  utters  a  soimd 
termed  duMtring^  whieh,  ftmn  the  eonnee- 
tion,  must  have  been  rnonniful  and  tremu- 
lous. This  is  all  the  information  respecting 
die  bird  whieh  we  can  gadier  from  die  Scrip- 
tnres.  ITie  crane  of  Kurnjto,  whose  voice  is 
loud  and  clamorous,  could  hot  have  been 
intended.  But  die  name  Sota  indicates  the 
oxjtressive  sound  of  llie  swuIIow'm  V()i(  e ;  and 
Bochart  considers  the  swallow  to  be  meant. 
In  that  ease,  the  other  bird  {Qahyoor),  con- 
nected with  the  Soos  in  buth  the  places  of 
Scripture  given  above,  may  be  the  crane,  so 
that  the  names  will  bare  to  change  places ; 
but  not  the  European  crane,  which  has  a  lood 
toioe^  and  does  not  appear  in  Palestine.  Pro- 
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babl;  the  Namidian  crane  was  meant,  which 
has  •  ft«ble  voiee ;  and,  coming  froni  eralfal 

Africa,  arrives  in  Palestine  in  the  spring. 
These  cranes  are  often  aeen  ou  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt. 

The  swaUow,  by  which  word  the  Numidian 
crane  is  represented  in  the  aforecited  passages, 
was  probably  denominated  in  Hebrew  Durokr 
(Ps.  IxxxiT.  3.  ProT.  xzrL  2) ;  a  rendering 
which  i"?  flnppnrted  by  the  ancient  rubbius, 
as  well  mudero  scholars  of  eminence, 
among  whom  maj  Im  samed  De  Wette,  and 
Umbreit ;  though  toaM  pitte  tnulatinf  it 
by '  turtle-dove.' 

CREATION  to  •  LMIb  nmd  wnmected 

n  n^nf  whiVh  spfmn  to  inf!icnte  pmwth  ; 
aud  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  iu  a  sys- 
teiii  of  dKNi|^ty  wblefa  ippnsMilBd  ov^niMd 

and  nniniHtPi.l  e\ist<^'7ir;r'  a-  sprinfring  sprm- 
taneously  out  uf  what  were  termed  '  primeval 
dements;*  namely,  earth,  ahr,  fire,  anci 
water.  Accordingly,  Lucretius  makes  all 
beings  to  have  arisen  Irom  seeds  or  first 
prineiples  pra'txtoMnt  in  aaton :  — 


*TliailBseftlilBis:  bow« 
Tlie  Tuious  teeda^  saAinaaaaiaBS  ooinbtaiia 
Tbo  Jarring  prindpUtl  wliat  IISW  auppUes 
Bring  ooonlbment  and  strei^r^  I ' 

T!:c  11  r brow  vrnrd  Bahrah,  rendered  *  create,* 
has  a  very  dillerent  origin.  Having  for  its 
primary  maaning  the  idea  of  ootting,  sepa* 
rating,  and  reducing  into  shape  anrl  friim.  it 
refers  the  mind  to  the  wisdom,  power,  and 
aUU  of  Uia  gnat  Woilaiiasler  and  Aiehllaet 
of  the  \iTiiv(  r^f,  nntl  stands  in  agreement 
with  the  doctrine  that  is  varioualj  taught  or 
implied  duonglHmt  die  BiUa,  namdy,  that 
the  universe  is  the  wurk  of  Almiglity  God. 

Hneh  difficnlqr  has  been  occasioned  to 
aome  peraona  hy  tibe  notion,  that  the  Hebrew 
word  denotes  '  to  create  out  of  nothing ; ' 
and  in  this  Lacretina  hnds  auppoft  lur  hia 
atliebtical  views :  — 


The  raal  aignifleation  of  lha  term  to  fte  n<> 

verse  of  this;  inasrun  li  ns  it  necessiirily 
implies  materials  for  the  great  *  Maker  and 
Builder*  to  work  upon.  Whence  those  ma- 
terial-^, philology  (loos  not  inform  us;  hut 
the  Scriptural  narrative  evidently  supposes 
dieir  pre-existenoe.  Before  we  ^peak  ftuiher 
on  this  point,  however,  wa  most  giva  atten- 
tion to  the  record  itselL 

In  what  light  is  it  to  be  regarded  ?  This 
is  a  fiudamentid  question,  without  an  answer 
to  which  we  cannot  expect  to  form  definite 
and  satisfactory  ideas  respecting  its  con- 
tents. '  It  forms  part  of  an  inspired  book.' 
rixlouhtedly.  B»t  whnt  d'^fs  inspiratifn 
guorautue?  Absolute  and  tniuUible  truth  ;:' 
Such  truth  is  the  attribute  of  the  infinite 
Mind  exclusively.  It  nnist,  then,  relative 
truth.  Bclative  to  what?  Clearly  to  three 
aolyaeta:  —  I.  To  the  Giver  or  9oiiree  of 
fho  tniai,  and  XI.  10  tha  laoaiver;  IlL  lo 


the  receiver  in  his  actual  oondition.  Now, 
as  emanating  frmn  the  Source  of  truth,  in- 
spiration must  convey  light    Light,  thexw> 
lore,  is  an  essential  element  of  all  revelaticm. 
Full,  poifeet,  and  complete  light?  Such 
hght  can  appertain  only  to  the  great  Soorea 
of  light  himself.    Hence  it  must  be  not  ftiU, 
not  perfect,  not  complete.  Consequendy, 
other  elements  must  be  minted  wth  tit 
truth  of  inspiration.     These  element^" 
tliscover  by  adverting  to  the  second  au«l  ikixU 
of  the  aforenamed  subjects, — the  receirer 
coT)sit?f>r<'d  first  generaUy,  and  second  with 
respect  to  his  actual  condition.  The  receiver 
is  man, —  afinite  being;  in  his  very  natnro a 
being  of  narrow  view  und  Jimitrd  capacity; 
a  being  confined  to  a  speck  of  creation,  an 
which  he  has  beat  placed,  ia  oidar  diat,  widi 
the  itid  of  t}i.?  .AJmightr,  he  may  work  out 
his  own  sslvaUoa  in  the  education  of  Mb 
faonltiaa,  and  tba  reeoneaiatioii  of  bia  aool 
to  God,    Sncli  a  beiiip '"ii-n  riTr-iv-:-  li^'htonly 
according  to  the  measure  of  his  capacity  i 
and,  in  eonsaqosnoe,  is  ineapaUa  of  somf 
things  as  they  arc,  which  is  a  function  of 
the  all-compieheuding  mind  of  Ood.  Man 
aeaa  phenomena,  not  aetad  realitiiaa,— 
things  as  they  appear,  ratlier  than  as  they 
are.  This  is  an  essential  condition  of  all  his 
knowledge.   Appearances  wiU,  in  process  of 
time,  and  as  his  powers  improve  and  espaod* 
pass  into  realities  ;  hut  the  transition  is 
necessarily  tardy,  a:vd,  until  he  acquires  new 
powers,  cannot  be  completed.   Indaad»  iD 
strictness  of  «pf*t~vdi,  the  transition  can  nercr 
reach  its  tt>nninaliou;  simply,  because  man 
can  never  become  Ood.   Let  it  be  obst  rretJ, 
also,  that  this  is  a  condition  which  attaches 
to  roan  in  his  scientific  equally  as  in  hia 
rehgious  inquiries.   Absolute  truth  bdoa^s 
exclusiv'-lv  to  f}nd,    Scirnrr-,  iVjcrefnrc,  nin«t 
not  be  rabhly  mn  iu  array  agamst  revelation. 
They  aia  bmh  in  one  aspect  human,  wmd 
partake  of  the  conditions  of  all  finite  exist- 
ence.  If  too  much  has  been  assumed  fox 
religion,  the  presumptioBa  of  actonea  liaifa 
been  scarcely  less  extravagant    As  a  prt»- 
duot  of  man's  mind,  science  must  insist  in 
TdadTe  tmdi ;  and  tiia  history  of  adenea 
which  has  in  no  two  generations  been,  in 
regard  to  any  one  branch,  the  same  —  the 
history  of  science,  iriiieh  is  a  hiatoiy  of  a 
long  and  painful  struggle,  couGrms  our  de- 
duction.    Science  and  revelation  are  not 
enemies.    They  are  children  of  the  same 
greet  Father.    Science,  however,  is  without 
that  divine  element  which  constitutes  tlie 
essence  of  revelation;  while  revelation  has 
always  baea  oonditionad  on  the  actual  stats 
of  science,  and  kept  pace  with  it  in  its 
ceaseless  growtli,  purification,  aud  progress. 
Hence  we  come  to thadiird  subject;  namely, 
the  actnn!  f  nndition,  mental  and  mnral.of  the 
party  to  whom  a  revelation  is  made.  And 
wa  aay  fliat  all  revelation  must  of  neeaaaily 
ba  adtpted  lo  dia  rcaaitat.  Yoa 
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|K>ar  into  a  tam  more  than  the  mewnre 

of  its  rapacity.  You  cannot  poar  the 
liquid  in  more  rapidly  than  the  orifice 
miudtM,  The  child  ean  in  no  way  reccire 
eTf»Ti  iflpfts  whir  h  oppear  like  intuitions  t" 
the  adult.  An  untutored  peasant  could 
make  nothing  of  the  demonstrable  propo* 
hitions  of  tbp  •  Prindpia.'  Say  thn\  the  Mo- 
Bate  account  of  the  creation  emanated  from 
Ike  tUvtot  Mind* — oonld  it  be  a  description 
of  tlie  actaal  facts  of  rrratinn  *  The  work- 
ings of  Ood  are  understood  only  by  Uod 
UbimUL  Tk«fleaomitiiMiiierii«e«Mitjr  be 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  iirulrrstnoH  hy 
man,  —  t>j  untaughtt  oncoltivatcd  minds. 
In  tibe  first  place,  nmnan  famgnage  must  be 
emplovtvl  us  a  iflt'liTim  of  coiniuuniration. 
But  human  language  has  in  all  cases  a  refe- 
rence to  tfw  pre-exieinit  elate  of  faiowledge. 
Had  joa  epokcn  to  an  ancient  Koman  of 
Tirtae,  he  would  have  understood  joa  to 
speak  of  valoitr;  and  nothing  but  e  tety 
long  training  could  have  brought  him  to 
understand  by  '  virtue/  simple  obedience 
tu  the  will  of  Ood,  as  the  expression  of  in> 
ftnile  trisdoiii  end  lore.  Creation  cannot 
even  now  V  ptplsmed  to  the  most  cultivated 
intellects  of  tbe  nineteenth  century :  how 
much  less  could  the  actual  reality  be  re- 
TPiiU  d  to  men  in  the  earlier  stages  of  ririli- 
•aiiun !  Mind,  in  ita  very  essence,  is  a  growth. 
All  grawdi  le  diow  e&d  gradoat  Aud  the 
mind  of  our  first  progenitors  conl  l  hnrr 
been  no  other  than  infantine ;  and,  as  such, 
fne^eUe  of  leeelTing  even  the  VIewtonieii 

Ideee  of  the  iinivcr?n,  TTinrh  morr,  rntircp- 
tJodt  eoineident  witli  the  archetypal  ideas  of 
ihe  InAnile  IntdUfcnee.  With  die  eailieer 
races  of  men.  creation  cotjl^l  ^tare  been  no- 
thing more  than  the  aimpler  tranaitione  and 
changes  of  wliieih  iiatnre  ie  fell,  referred  to 
aoroe  great  Cause.  That  Cause,  inspirntion 
told  Uiem,  was  one,  even  God,  —  the  Maker 
of  heaven  and  earth,  wUeh  to  Ihem  wta  the 
universe.  Berelation  must  necessarily  be 
conditioned  on  actual  knowledge.  To  a 
being  that  knows  nothing,  nothing  can  be 
fevealed.  What  is  known  Se  the  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  what  is  nnknown.  Ilencc 
the  new  is  necessarily  modelled  on  tlie  old. 
The  new  will  of  conrne  uh  new  lie  more  than 
the  olf!,  Vnt  it  cannot  differ  in  kind.  If  the 
old  is  partly  light,  partly  darkness;  so  also 
will  be  the  new.  The  previously  unknown 
la  conrHtjoncd  on  \hv  previnii«ly  knuwn ;  and 
therefore  the  resultant  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  bodi.  The  pie>esi»lenl  meeaing  df 
wnda,  of  necessity,  modifies  new  disclosures. 
The  word  'day,'  found  in  the  Scripttual 
MeoQSt  of  the  creation,  bad  •  meaning  before 
that  acconiit  niude  known,  or  it  n»-ver 
could  in  any  way  have  been  understood; 
suad  the  pre-exlttent  meaning  of '  day'  wonld 
be  the  import  in  whii  h  the  tcrni,  us  found 
in  the  aecotmt,  was  taken.  Not  our  si^niti- 
CAtion  of  the  term  '  day,*  nor  the  prophetic, 


nor  any  other,  but  the  then  current  meaning, 
would  be  that  in  the  light  of  which  the  ac- 
count was  read.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
knowing  what  the  import  of  the  term  '  day ' 
t>ii"n  was;  and  hence  the  impn'prifty  of  giv- 
ing to  tliat  or  any  other  tenn  an  arbitrary 
eignification,  derived  from  later  knowledge 
or  rhrrished  theorie;*.  But  we  adduce  this 
instance  in  order  to  exempUQr  the  fact,  that 
levdalion  beara  a  relation  to  pie^xistent 
states  of  raind.  Even  if  insplrntint;  consists 
in  (iod's  telling  man  certain  facu  or  truths, 
tibia  tetUng  ean  be  made  intelligible  only 
tlimncfi  ^vr}]  powers  an  l  si;rh  knowledge  as 
were  possessed  by  those  to  whom  the  reve- 
lation was  made.  The  infinite  eannot  in  ito 
very  nature  comraunirate  f7>r//*ti;  tVjf  finite. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  lose  its  own  essential 
qvalitiea.  The  boandlese  ranat  flrvt  enter 
within  hounds  ;  and  He  that  fillcth  all  in  all 
must  be  narrowed  to  the  petty  dimenaiona 
of  ft  mind  of  one  of  ble  ereatnies.  The 
communication  of  knowledge,  then,  fh)m 
Ood  to  man,  —  however  specific  and  direct 
it  may  be,  —  cannot  be  Ood'a  knowledge; 
eannot  proceed  from  God's  all-embraeing 
view  ;  but  must  enter  the  human  mind 
through  its  narrow  portala,  perhaps  in  an 
untutored  age.  You  cannot  teUt  unless  yon 
suit  your  ideas  to  tlie  ideas  of  the  scholar, 
and  employ  the  language  which  he  uses. 
And -—if  these  ideae  mn  few,  narrow,  and 
^nrthly,  and  that  lanfrnnfrf^  inTnlvea,  for  the 
most  part,  only  termn  derived  from  the  worid 
of  aowe  yon  ean,  whelever  yenv  own 
krin-iTlrdfrr,  impart  only  narrow  and  imper- 
fect conceptions  of  divine  things.  But  these 
lettiflEB  neqnlie  ftdditjonal  f»iee,  If,  diaeard- 
ing  tlie  irlra  "f  a  direct,  verbal  commnni-^a- 
tion,  we  regard  inspiration  an  a  general, 
dhritM  Infinenee,  operating  to  quicken,  ele- 
vate, and  expand  man's  fji(  ulties  in  one 
special  direction,  and  on  one  particular  sub- 
ject. In  dila  view,  revelaUon — it  ia  too 
obvious  to  require  ptoof  or  illustration—* 
must  follow  the  general  order  of  Providence, 
and  so  proceed,  step  by  step,  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  being  similar  to,  yet 
not  identical  with,  eit^ifr  Providonff  or  ( ivili 
sation  ;  but,  while  of  tlie  same  kjuJ  wuk 
the  former,  md  leading  to  results  accordant 
witli,  and  promotive  of,  the  latter,  being 
also  something  special,  extraordinary,  dis- 
tinguished, — yea,  even  peculiar,  if  not  indi- 
vidual. In  truth,  from  ilieory  we  turn  to 
facts,  —  facts  recorded  in  the  Book  of  In- 
apintloD  Itseilf ;  we  find  that  revelBlion  bae 
conpi  =  trd  in  tlip  rni'^irirr  iip  of  eminent  men 
from  time  to  time,  who,  under  God,  became 
both  the  depoeitoriee  and  die  heralde  tk 
grreat  and  important  trutlis,  —  truths  which 
increased  in  ntmiber  and  in  brilliancy  aa 
time  went  on,  till  from  Abraham,  the  father 
of  the  faithful,  we  are  h'd  f:ru  !iially  to  the 
perfect  day  of  Christ  And  thuii  tlie  grand 
discovery  made  in  the  opening  words  of  the 
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Btid*  is  enlarged  «nd  expanded,  imtit  It 

issues  in  tiie  far  grand'-r  tr*u}i  munriated 
bj,  and  exemplified  in,  the  life  of  the  Lord 
Jesaa  Cbriat;  namely,  that  the  Creator  of 
tha  vniTerae  is  the  equal  Father  of  all  the 
rncr^  anil  indiridaahi  of  tha  una  gieat  Uaulj 
of  man. 

From  tliese  oonsiderations  wo  are  led  to 

rnn<Iu(l'\  fhn»  all  true  revt-l-uion  imiHt 
uvs^  a  (ituk  as  well  as  a  bright,  a  hiuiiiin  no 
less  thai)  a  divine  side ;  that,  inconsequence, 
absolute  infullibility,  in  all  particiilu.rs,  is 
not  to  be  expected  in  a  true  r^velauun ;  that 
ttMiMtdttofmaehttman  inqoiry  muit  of 
neeessilT  hi-  mixi- !  n^i  with  tin  p'lrp  clrmpnt 
of  roTelaiiuu ;  whtch  r«;»ulis,  m  their  na- 
tm  nlfttfnf  l»  wlul  it  tmnad  ■elemM*  most 
li.  sun  !' rrd  from  the  religious  truth  which 
cauie  from  God  through  their  channel,  or, 
•I  ■ayTait,  In  iniMdiate  eoniMetioD  widt 
tlieni ;  —  and  that  tJiesc  rt'Nultii,  wherever 
found,  mast  be  judged  hj  their  accordance 
M  wMb  At  in^ipired  religiotit  troth,  to  ilto 
with  th«  laitT  aii«l  b»-tl<T  uscerluiucd  resiills 
of  scientific  inquiry.  If  the  physical  doc- 
trines fotmd  in  the  BtUo  tre  incompatible 
with  tlie  unity,  wisdom,  spirituality,  and  in- 
finitude of  thtt  Creator  of  the  world,  they  are 
not  of  God,  who  cannot  deny  himself,  —  tliey 
•n  not  derived  from  that  inspiration  to  which 
we  owe  our  idea  of  God  ;  they  mmt  be  from 
below,  aiid,  at»  hiuuim  iu  tlteir  origia,  aru 
namthle  to  n  human  tribunal,  bcfurc  whidi 
thf  y  mmt  stand  or  full.  And  sd  far  is  reve- 
laxjuu  fruiu  h^uxg  brought  iuto  discredit  by 
this  severance,  tbat  it  is  honoured  in  being 
made  the  sole,  primary  foimtaiu  of  n  ligious 
truth,  and  the  great  quickcner  of  man's 
bightrnstaitt;  tad» in  the  laat  t^tl,  the 
jtidj^o  and  tvUtef  even  of  eUeged  eeienliflo 
truth. 

A  rq^  eoneeplUm  «f  thtte  nuarkt  will 

serve  also  l«  ihuw,  that  what  is  ndled  hoience 
it  only  iu  truth  a  knowledge  of  phenomena* 
or  eppttrtneea.  Abaolnta  being  escapea  the 
grasp  of  tlie  Iiuman  faculties,  when  iuia»- 
aiated  by  liglit  from  God,  the  Source  of  all 
exiatenoe.  He  alone  Itnows,  he  elone  can 
reveal,  things  as  they  are.  And  religion,  so 
tax  as  it  is  religion,  is  above  all  price,  and 
the  highest  philosophy ;  because  it  it  of 
God,  and  diacloaee  realities.  Yet  this  dis- 
closure —  being  made  to  a  finite  being,  who 
in  himself  canuot  penetrate  far  beneath  the 
aorfaee,  and  is  tlierefore  unable  to  go  from 
appeamnrps  to  thinps  tlieuiHelv*'^,  to  enter 
withia  the  vail  of  the  hoht^at  ol  ail,  nauiulv, 
the  mind  of  the  infinite  Creator  —  must  of 
necessity  be  accompanied  by  a  large  and 
various  element  derived  from  tlie  region  of 
appearancet.  In  odier  wordt,  religion  it 
God's  truth,  a^  Iwheld  to  a  great  extent  from 
man'ii  pufiitioti.  Consequently,  it  must  vary 
with  the  changes  of  that  poeitian.  Whet  it 
hiis  of  a  ilivine  oric^in  romains  undestroyed, 
and  changes  only  to  become  fuller  and 


bright^.  What  it  haa,  derived  from  etitfa. 
shares  in  the  destiny  of  all  ewdlly  thiii|^ 

and  decays  and  perishes. 

Ui  now,  we  apply  these  general  remukj 
to  the  BiUieal  account  of  the  creation,  we 
are  led  to  see,  that  lit*-  narrative  is  franud 
after  the  manner  uf  men  —  a  picture  tAm 
bom  ttt  eerthly  position— t  detail  iti  whidi 
the  phenoraenul  boars  a  much  larger  sLut 
ihiin  the  actual;  that  its  religion,  importtot 
as  it  is,  and  ever  must  be,  is  less  dian  its 
science  —  the  scienre  of  tlie  day.  It  U,  in- 
deed, not  tnianaroed  in  being  termed  the 
Momk  aoeonnt  of  die  ereetion;  fbr  It  stt^ 
rates  tlittt  stupendous  event  as  conceited 
and  represented  by  the  miiui  of  an  andeat 
Ifobrew,  or  Sbemite. 

In  saying  tlr.^,  do  not  make  an  arbitrajr 
atatemenu  Xhis  is  not  an  aaaumption,  bat 
•  laet  For  die  wpneentedoot,  at  to  the 
details  of  creation,  find  tlieir  c  nntcrpartsin 
the  later  hooka,  which  exhibit  in  nmneioai 
partienlart  the  Hebrew  mind,  and  cpeeifi* 
eally  the  Hebrew  oonception  of  the  physical 
oniverse.  To  assert  that  thia  oonceptiaa 
wat  derived  from  revelation  ia  to  aaaeit  tfiat 
which  reqtiirea  to  be  proved ;  while  the  ob* 
viously  terrene  and  incorrect  character  of 
that  conception  renders  a  proof  to  that  efleet 
Impotaihle. 

A  true  regtird  for  the  Bfble  induces  men 
to  atuUy  the  Bible  itsdf,  iu  order  to  leara  its 
elaimt  and  ita  character.  Let  the  rcad^ 
•^liMw  his  reverence  for  the  div-Tif  Word,  by 
looking  carefully  into  the  narrative  uf  ibe 
creation,  in  orto  diet  he  may  see  what  ii 
the  real  choraetcr  of  that  narrative.  We 
have  not  to  form  a  Bible  for  ouraelvea:  oor 
Bible  ne  find  ready  formed  to  our  hanli. 
So  prcrions  a  pift  of  divine  Providence  murt 
not  be  travestied  by  vain  imaginations.  Ud- 
believera  bare  displayed  an  nnaeetniT  joy  io 
cxhibitinf^  what  tliry  considered  contrndic- 
tions  and  untruths  in  the  Mosaic  narratiTe. 
In  extenuation  of  dieir  fanlt.  It  way  be  >e> 
i)iark.:d,  that  tlie  theory  —  which  lay  at  th« 
basis  of  their  objections,  namely,  that  what- 
ever  ia  found  withia  die  covers  of  tiiatSaaei 
Book  is  infallible  and  everlasting  troth  — 
had  its  origin  in  the  graUiitoas  aaeimnptienl 
and  erroneous  views  of  Chrltdasi  dliiMi 
More  enlarged  and  correct  views  of  the  claims 
of  the  Bible  deprive  these  objections  of  aB 
point  and  effect  Without  the  human 
ni(  lit,  whence  unbelief  has  drawn  its  weapooi 
of  olFenee,  reTchilion  would  want  one  easai* 
tial  L-oudilion  of  divine  truth. 

This  hnman  element  pervades  the  ttA» 
Mosaic  account  of  crention  ^Tiat  can  SO 
accoimt  of  creation  be  but,  at  thn  highest, 
divine  truth  in  a  human  dress?  When  the 
first  verse  of  Genesis  declnrf'S  —  *In  the  be- 
ginning Ood  created  the  heaven  and  d»e 
earth,*  it  makes  a  statement  as  much  ranoiii 
from  a  mere  hnman  conception  as  lacgusfie 
can  coQvej*  At  the  same  time  it  suppU^  a 
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rriu^rlon  hy  yfhlrh  tTm  cVt^jls,  iiilo  wM<h  it 
euters  itaelt,  may  be  jiutged.    it  these  de- 
tail* Mcord  mHh  diis  lofty  trntli,  Qun  do 
ihi'v  parfiike  liirgflyof  the  divine.    7f  otlur- 
wise,  thejr  must  obviously  be  for  the  most 
pan  lituiiaa.  The  opening  Ten*  exhibits, 
in  the  titntileAt  muniier,  the  act  of  creation 
as  the  work  of  an  infinite  Mind.    The  essen- 
tial charaeien  of  an  infinite  Mind  are  spiri* 
tuality  and  immensity.    The  volitions  of  an 
iufiuite  Mind  are  deeds.    When,  then,  this 
infinite  Mind  is  represented  as  employing 
lanfonge,  and  Minmtiiding  lig^t  into  being, 
grand  as  the  conception  mn<M  be  nllowed  to 
be,  it  rtuiiiut  be  taken  an  descripuve  of  a 
Itlem  ftct.  Much  less  can  we,  with  SciiptD* 
ral  ideas  of  Ood,  believe  that  he  took  coun- 
sel in  the  formation  of  man,  or  literally  rested 
from  hit  labours.   The  prophet  Isaiaht  ^o, 
being  piilifjhTf-ned  by  thu  IJook  of  Opnf'*;is, 
and  mspired  of  the  spirit  of  God,  had  formed 
ftdler  and  nobler  eonoeptioBf  of  hie  opera- 
tiojis  tlmn  those  which  are  implied  in  the 
details  of  this  narrative,  has  forcibly  aslied 
(ad.  13, 14)  — 

•  Who  hath  directed  tho  spirit  of  Jr  hoTsbt 
Or.  bis  floniiseUor,  both  tMiffbt  him } 
Wklk  vbom  teok  be  eonedr ' 

The  implied  consnltation  was  well  fitted 
to  impress  the  mind  of  a  Hebrew  with  an 
iilea  uf  the  importance  of  the  act  of  creating 
man,  bat  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  literal 
truth,  any  more  than  the  representation,  that 
God  made  Eve  by  tAkiu);  fur  that  purpose 
one  of  Adam's  ribs.  Indeed,  tlie  entire  nar> 
tative  bears  eTidcnce  f»f  bt  irifj  a  hnnian  view 
of  the  great  truth  enunciated  m  the  first 
verse.  The  mind  thai  eoneeWed  and  ottered 
the  acoonnt  was  on  earth,  and  not  iji  htp.vfn. 
The  painter  stood  in  Palestine,  or  bouie 
Bei^booring  land.  Aeeordini^y,  be  de- 
tw  rilH.s  the  details  of  creation  na  they  would 
appesLT  to  one  who  knew  little  or  nothing  of 
the  fsologieai  fbrmation  of  the  earth,  or  (he 
infinitude  of  the  celestial  universe.  Ilenre 
it  is  that  he  speaks  of  light  as  made  on  tlie 
first  of  hu  eeTeit  dsys ;  whereas  light,  as 
essential  to  the  existence  and  growth  of 
plaiiu,  mast  have  existed  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  earth's  primal  hlatorf.  Tn 
the  same  wny,  he  recounts  tlie  creation  of 
animals,  as  taking  place  some  six  thousand 
years  since ;  while  animals  are  known  to  have 
lived  and  died,  thousands  of  years  prior  to 
l>if  p<'riod  when  the  globe  was  bronj^lit  by 
the  Creaior  into  il^  present  state.  In  what 
otfMT  way  eould  the  miter  Imve  spofcoif 
Had  his  Ttnrrative  been  conformed  to  geo- 
logical accuracy,  Qod  must,  by  revelntiou, 
Iwf*  Mttieipated  for  man  the  discoveries  of 
letaice,  wliich,  in  hta  infiiiito  wisdom,  be 
did  not  see  fit  to  do. 

Engaged,  aa  we  tfina  are,  in  making  the 
Bible  itH  own  rxy  r  '^ifr  r.  lo  the  supprsespioii 
of  inunan  fsnciei*,  we  may  oselhlly  inquiie 
•  liltla  terAer  what  the  aecooat  really  b 


vrhfrh  the  aneiai  aanatirt  of  the  ereatioit 

suppiiea. 

Creatfon  has  been  deaeribed  as  the  aet  o^ 

Ood,  in  fijiniinj,'  ilie  world  out  of  notliing. 
But  this  *  out  of  nothing '  is  a  jpuxe  human 
aasnmption,  eo  fkr  at  least  as  relates  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative.    That  narrative  mokes  no 
such  declaration.    It  is  content  with  an- 
nouncing that  Ood  made  the  universe. 
Whether  the  sutement  in  the  first  verse  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis  refers  to  the  ori;^'iii.il 
formation  of  llie  world  or  nut,  it  couiuiui* 
nothing  whieh  obliges  the  belieeer  to  hold, 
that  tlie  act  thcrf  spoken  of  was  a  creating 
of  tlie  heaven  and  the  earth  *  out  of  nothing.' 
Oonaeqnently,  the  account  may  have  refe- 
rence to  the  re-constitution  of  the  earth 
which  took  place  in  what  nuty  be  termed  its 
laltat  geological  and  first  hieiorieal  eondi- 
tion.    If  this  wa'<  the  writer's  intLiuion,  then 
ail  the  objections  fall  to  the  ground,  which 
geology  haa  been  foroed  to  supply  against 
the  niirrnfivr,    What  took  place  before  ihe 
oomnicncement  of  the  actual  period  of  iha 
earth's  hietoiy,  the  writer  did  not  nndertako 
to  describe  ;  for,  haviiip  a  purely  relig^ious 
aim,  he  neither  indulged  in  speculations, 
nor  was  sopeniatnrally  soppUed  with  light 
in  regard  to  pre-existent  sud  ante-human 
eras.    These  observations  remain  equally 
valid,  if  the  reader  agree  in  the  not  impro- 
bable RprMentalton  made  both  by  eminent 
divines  and  by  geologists,  —  thut  the  act 
mentioned  in  the  tlrst  wruo  is  intended  tO 
refer  to  the  original  voUtloB  of  the  great 
creative  Mind;  and  that,  in  ronseqnencc,  an 
interval  ensued  between  that  act  and  the 
•vents  detailed  in  the  third  and  ibUowing 
verses  ;  an  interval,  during  which  proceeded 
the  great  ordinal  changes  in  the  structure  of 
the  earth,  of  whieh  geology  gives  an  aceonnt, 
—  when  *thr  mrili  vrnn  without  form,  «tuI 
void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep ;  and  die  spMt  of  Ood  moved  Upon 

the  face  of  the  waters  '  (2").  Aceordinj,'  to  this 
View,  the  initial  verse  speaks  of  the  first  crea> 
tive  fiat ;  Ihe  following  one  paints  die  eondi* 
tion  I  f  the  earth,  jiriur  to  ilic  lime  when  it  be- 
came a  residence  for  man ;  and  the  third  and 
snsning  verses  are  meant  to  aet  forth,  in  sudi 
a  wsy  as  to  be  comprehensible  by  nndis* 
ciplined  minds,  the  act  of  God  in  bringing 
the  world  into  its  present  condition,  wiUi  liie 
specific  design  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
tliose  ideas  of  duty,  obedience,  and  hoIineBS, 
which  constitute  tJie  cisi^euee  of  the  Biblical 
nveladon,  and  the  furtheranee  of  which  was 
tlie  great  tendency  and  iiiirf>o«;«'  of  the  Jio> 
saic  ttud  the  Cbri»tian  revelations. 

That  the  eeeond  and  following  verses  refer 
merely  to  the  present  historical  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  seems  very  probable.  The 
earth  *  was  witbont  ibvm,  and  Toid,*  either 
before  or  after  the  creative  net  i^poken  of  in 
the  first  verse.  If  before  that  act,  then  it 
existed  anteiforlr:  and  die  whole  nairaliv«^ 
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inclttding  th*  fint  vene,  speaks  uot  of  Mt 
original  eiMtiaii,  but  «f  •  wftmntion  of 
the  earth.  If,  after  thut  art,  Uicn  tbe  ftitire 
prooess,  with  the  exception  of  what  took 
place  as  recorded  in  tiM  opting  words,  oon- 
sisted,  so  far  as  the  earth  is  coDcemed,  iu 
bringing  pre-exlMBl  elipmf  ilUO  thnx 
actual  condition. 

Regarded  thus  as  a  moulding  of  origi. 
na]!y  rrpatPil  «'lements  into  the  »tiite  in  which 
we  uuw  liiid  this  glol>e,  many  of  the  diflicul- 
ties  disappear.  Otolof^  is  left  iu  full  pos- 
sesaion  of  her  own  douinin,  to  collect  her 
/acts,  compose  her  »y»U:m,  and  write  the 
witb**  blslory.  She  may  even  hear  evidence 
iTt  illnstrntion  of  tlif  rt'ford;  for  if  it  was  by 
the  agency  of  water,  as  eminent  geologists 
liold,  that  Aie  eardi  was  bionglil  oat  of  Um 

condition  imTncrjiately  prrrrdiT:f»  it«  nrtTinl 
one,— .namely,  the  ohaotto  state  of  being 
<  wi^at  ibnn,  mtA  void,*  wfdi  *  diikiMM  «ii 
the  fuce  of  the  deep,'  —  then  are  tlie  deduc- 
tions of  soieoce,  and  the  statemeuta  of  the  Bi- 
bl«  (Q«a.  L  9.  a  Pet  iU.  5)  ftnmd  to  agvM. 
Nor  is  it  anj  objection  to  tins  view,  thut  tlie 
writer  speaks  of  the  creation  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  aa  taking  place  at  the  same 
time  ;  for  such  a  re-formation  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  atmosphere,  as  is  here  supposed, 
Would  cauHti  tlie  uppcarance  as  if  then  for  the 
first  time  the  heuveng  and  their  koal  were 
called  into  bcitii:  AnH  thnt  tbe  fleoount  is 
one  giveu  as  by  uu  earUily  spectator,  tttauds 
on  evideuce  already  addaced«aiid  on  thJa 
fact,  bearing  specifically  on  tbe  present  part 
of  the  subject,  —  namely,  that  the  heavenly 
bodiea  aiw  daaeribed  sotaly  aa  oadainad  wiik 
a  view  to  tlie  serrice  they  were  to  remlf  r  to 
our  globe  :  — '  Let  them  (the  lights)  be  for 
aigna,  and  far  aataona,  and  for  ditya,  and  for 
years'  (Oen.  ii.  14),  'to  give  Hp-lit  upon 
the  earth '  (17).  To  what  an  extent  this  is 
•  men  eanMy  and  htnnaa  vlaw  of  the  por^ 
poses  and  functions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
may  be  learned  from  comparing  this  account 
of  wein  witfi  one  iriiidi  woidd  be  givan  by 
an  enlightened  astronomer,  who  had  in  ima- 
gination placed  himself  in  some  remote 
point  of  space  whare  he  might  behold  the 
numberless  suna  and  ajatama  that  make  up 
the  universie,  revolving  hmroonionsly  and  in 
mutual  dependence  arouud  the  central  throne 
of  Almighty  power.  It  is  man's  Uttlaoesa, 
and  not  God's  omniscifnrp,  that  represents 
the  mighty  and  innumerable  )iui>t  of  heaven 
as  created  for  the  purpose  of  ministering  to 
tha  inhabitanli  of  this  ineonaidaraMa  otb; 

•HsBMi^graal  view  koDi^  and  that  the  wbole.' 

In  these  disquisitions  we  have  confined 
oonelves  to  the  aooount  of  the  creation  aa 
ffifm  In  Oen.  i.  and  u.  9.  Widi  fhe 
fourth  verse  of  the  second  chapter,  there 
aooQLmenoea  another  aocouat.  That  this  ia 
aaothar  aeaoont,  appcan  ikon  Hi  dlMfaniUkF 
rilyiodiafoiinaiv  TlwdiaaiqitMlaaaratoo 


numerous  and  too  clear  U>  need  poiauagea^ 
A  eomporiaon  of  liio  anniita  of  flwaetaa 

narratives  would  tend  to  cx)nfirrn  rur  gene 
xti  position,  that  the  nanative  is  dimva 

a  boman  being  from  hia  own  pofaa  ef 
view,  making  the  earth  the  centre  of  the  tmi- 
verse,  and  tha  haavana  anboidutali  to  iki 
aarviea  of  man. 

All  views  of  the  history  of  creatioa  nut 
be  arbitrary  and  faurifnl,  which  do  not  pro- 
ceed ou  the  aasuinptiuu,  that  the  bu&uiessof 
the  Scriptural  expositor  is  primanly  to  ucer- 
tiiiti  t)if  meaning  of  flu*  writer  Whst  idea* 
did  tiie  author  of  the  uarrative  eutfrLaiu  uB 
dM  aoliioatf  What  ideas  did  he  intend  to 
present  to  the  worbl  ?  What  ideas  does  his 
language,  viewed  as  the  axpxcasion  of  hit 
tboQ|^ia,«onvey  f  TEaae  an  thofintfoca- 

tioT]<«  tn  be  nTisTTrred.  ThalkallOf  Wfla 
which  may  heuce  be  convejad  to  oa  IIC, 
fhoogh  an  important,  yat  o  dillbwl,  BUlltr. 
In  order  to  ascertain  what  the  w-iuT  iuteriiW, 
we  have  eudeavouied  to  leam  torn  wlut 
point  of  view  Ua  nanatlTa  vaa  devised  lai 
constructed.  And  we  have  seen  ihatihoo^ 
hia  mind  waa  apeciidly  illumined  of  Ooi$T^ 
la  Aa  entira  aeooont,  he  speaka  as  bm 
earth.  In  so  doing,  he  employs  ham&u  Ivi- 
guage,  and  of  course  employs  its  ttran  in 
their  ordinary  acceptation,  that  is,  the  accep- 
tation in  whiali  liiay  were  current  in  his  owa 
day.  Hence  we  are  not  at  Hberty  to  pni  on 
his  words  a  meaning  wiiicli  had  im  ungia 
in  later  periods  of  history,  or  in  oar  oen 
times.  Yet  what  else  has  been  done,  vhea 
some  expositors  have  ascribed  to  the  term 
*  day,'  tlM  import  of  a  geological  period  mb- 
siattnpr  of  thousand^!  of  ycnry.  Tbe  "iTriter, 
by  th«  word  '  day,'  intended  what  was  geoe- 
lally  aignifiod  by  dit  term.  If  not,  why  did 
be?  not  dcEjie  his  meaning?  Hr  hn^  gitea 
no  special  tleftttition,  and  therefore  imendtd 
hia  language  to  ba  lakan  in  this,  aa  in  no] 
other  instance  in  its  ordinary  signiBcatioo. 
Besides,  his  was  obviously  a  Hebrew  d^f 
ona  whkli  not  only  aonaiatad  of  foreaoaa 
and  afternoon,  but  in  which  the  eveniiii;  i<y->i 
precedence  of  the  morning ;  for,  with  an  ia* 
version  of  more  modem  usage,  he  deelaica 
—  *  The  evening  and  the  morning  were  die 
first  drtj '  f  ^  i.  Tbp  Hf»'^oription,  too,  whidj 
he  gives  of  duy  and  niglii,  ^huws  thathewt» 
apwilrinc  nnder  impressions  darirad  trom  tbe 
actiial  constitntion  of  the  heflrras  and  earth, 
and  mtended  what  we  mean  by  ihesa  vur^: 
~<  And  Ood  eallad  tha  light  day,  and  the 
dfirlcnp=sH  he  called  nii^'bt.*  Tbe  license  of 
imagiuatioa  on  this  matter  has  been  earned 
to  a  great  oslramo  by  o  Oaimaa  (Wagno* 
'Geschichte  der  Urwclt/  H4.'j),  who  taif« 
the  term  '  day '  in  the  sense  of  a  geolugicil 
period  in  regard  to  die  threa  fitat  days  of  A» 
creation,  but  in  its  ordinary  sense  in  rti,T.ril 
to  the  thrae  latter;  and,  simply,  because  ht 
aoold nol oOianijao  mako  tba  aaaonntbv- 
aaoniaa  tiidi  his  dieoiy.  Into  ao  aibiiwy 
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and  anwise  ft  ronrsft  arc  men  driven,  when 
they  bring  (o  tiie  bcnpture  their  own  pre- 
MOMptinM,  and  are  not  satiafledto  tike  the 
•acred  recoril  it  is,  and  in  the  senatwliieh 
its  writers  inteucied  it  to  ronvey. 

It  however,  nnwisa  Mends  of  revelation 
have  injnrf^d  its  holy  onnsf;  by  undue  claims 
and  uufuuiided  assmupUous,  science  has,  in 
tfie  bands  ofinaninfl.  Wen  mad«  to  eaat  en 
tiip  ^fn<;ftic  account  of  t^ie  rreation  a  frown 
wliich  facts  bj  no  meanii  warrant.  In  that 
aseonnt,  light  it  vepmented  as  Iwing  in 
existence  before  the  sun.  N  dw  light,  lliese 
•aaailante  bare  affirmed,  Ijhh  the  snn  o&lj 
t>r  Ha  wnifoe.  CoawqiuMtly,  dt«  BiUt  is 
here  in  direct  conflict  with  science.  If  the 
allegation  is  true,  that  the  sun  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  light,  then  is  there  ground,  in- 
deed, for  the  imputation ;  for  before  the  Mo- 
saic period  there  existed  vegetation,  to  which 
tht<  presence  of  light  is  indispensable ;  and 
animals,  whose  fossil  remains  are  imbedded 
in  the  roek,  f^cposits  of  earlier  eras,  pos- 
sessed eyes,  and  must,  iu  consequeaue,  have 
lived  in  an  atmoqplMK  in  wbUh  there  wm 
light  But  it  is  erroneous  to  sa^,  that  with- 
out the  sun  there  could  not  be  light.  Light 
•xieli  9i  pieeeot  apart  from  the  sun  —  why 
not,  tbra,  of  oU  "  We  find  in  various  objects 
a  species  of  latent  li^t,  which  needs  only 
•ome  extemat  eeoM  to  make  it  vidble. 
Friction  or  collision  educes  light,  as  well  as 
heat,  ttom  certain  hard  bodies.  Combustion 
ond  odier  cbenunal  proeesaee  bring  fnOk 
light  Klectricity  causes  light.  Kven  pro- 
eeeaet  of  organic  life  itself  are  often  accom- 
paaled  by  the  evoliitioo  of  light  A  yet 
tmxn  itriking  illustration  is  pre<<ented  in  the 
resolts  of  Herschel's  inquiries,  as  given  in 
what  19  styled  '  the  nebular  theory,'  by  which 
ve  are  led  to  hold  that  sons  and  stars  are 
now  being  formed  out  of  Vrhat  we  may  term 
light-clouds.  What  is  now  taking  place, 
fli^  finely  have  taken  place  before  the  snn 
was  formed.  Indeed,  the  discoveries  of 
Herachel  on  this  point  may  be  said  to  offer 
am  instiiiee  of  irt"*w«*g  agveement  between 
science  and  Scripture.  Tlie  calling?  forth  r  f 
light*  spoken  of  in  the  words  — '  Let  light 
be,'  was  the  development  and  expansion 
of  tlip  primal  element  nf  light,  out  of  which 
the  several  light-bearers  (to  use  a  word 
whiA  eorresponds  widi  ttie  originel  Hebioir) 
were  afterwards  formed  by  a  process  known 
cmiy  to  the  Creator  himself.  These  *  light- 
bettcra  wfe  w  sm,  moon,  and  stars: 
bodies  eonsolidated  out  of  the  etliereal  at- 
mosphere of  light  created  originaUj  by  the 
will  of  the  Almighty. 

When  science  is  thus  found  to  refute  her 
own  impuutions,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to 
establiah  principles  which  are  both  hostile 
to  what  she  held  previously,  she  may  assur- 
ed!T  If  am  ft  lesson  of  modesty,  and  oupht  in 
exiiibii  in  regard  to  her  twin  sister  revela- 
tion Wttt  bot  ft  IMptClfbl  spirit  Morprobsp 


bly  will  the  forfe  nf  the  lesson  be  diminished, 
if  we  refer  to  one  or  two  other  points,  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  at  lenf^th  under  their 
appropriate  heads.  The  derivation  of  the 
entire  race  of  man  ftt>m  one  pair  is  the  doc- 
tine  of  Genesis,  and  of  Scriptme  in  gentivd. 
With  inappropriate  rashness,  the  possibility 
of  such  derivation,  and  the  fact  itself,  have 
been  eonftdentfy  denied  hf  men  of  sdenee; 
and  vft  t"hc  -posiiibility  mnv  Vn  illii-^trated  by 
perUnent  and  undeniable  iusiMacesi  and  the 
flwtmsiy  bemado  probable  by  nurioae  Unee  of 
concurrent  evidence.  It  has  also  been  as- 
serted, that  the  Book  of  Genesis  wants  the 
bistorieal  eheraeter,  and  ftUs  luroperly  witkte 
tlie  region  of  that  mythology  which  is  found  to 
precede  real  history  in  all  primitive  nations. 
Here,  again,  the  tendency  of  recent  inquiries 
of  the  highest  authority  is  greatly  in  favour  <tf 
the  Bible;  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  show 
in  its  proper  place,  that  an  historical  element 
predominates  in  the  eariiest  of  the  Hefanw 
writings,  and  presents  ns  —  in,  for  instance, 
the  account  of  the  creaiiun  —  a  true  picture 
of  a  state  of  mind  vrhich  is  eminently  of  an 
historical  cbarsu-ter,  and  is  in  pcnerul  fitted 
to  conciliate  towards  itself  belief  as  well  as 
respect 

We  furthrr  chullpiifTP  hi-^trtrv  and  acienoe 
to  present  a  more  worthy  and  credible  ao- 
eoont  of  die  giest  tut  of  efeation,  tiian  that 
Trhirh  is  foimd  in  Genesis.  Co-.itio;:roriit'  =  ,  dr 
worlds  constructed  after  a  human  pattern, 
era  by  no  means  wanting  eidier  in  sneient 
or  in  modem  days.  Every  nation  has  had 
its  own  cosmogony.  We  ask  dispassionate 
snd  competent  seholan  to  point  out  one 
wliirh  can  be  considered  even  comparable 
with  the  Biblical  narrative.  We  here  put 
down  the  cosmogony  of  the  Phoenicians,  as 
given  by  Sanchoniatho,  stating  it  itt  the  very 
words  of  the  narrator,  in  conKpriiiMiirp  of  its 
great  antiquity: — 'The  beginjuiig  of  aiJi  ilniigs 
was  a  dark  and  condensed  windy  air,  or  a 
breeze  of  dark  air,  and  a  chaos,  turbid  and 
indistinct  like  Erebus :  these  things  were 
infinite,  and  for  a  long  time  had  no  bound  ; 
l  ut  ^^ht■n  tliis  wind  becftme  cn»n^o!ired  of  its 
own  principles,  and  a  mixture  toi>k  place, 
that  einbrttee  was  ealled  Deriie;  and  it  was 
the  Vi^t'iniiini^  of  the  creation  of  all  things. 
But  the  wind  knew  not  its  own  produotiou. 
Of  that  irind,  from  its  embraee,  was  begotten 
Mdt,  which  some  call  Mnl,  others  the  putre- 
faction of  a  wateiy  mixture ;  and  ttom  this 
sprang  all  the  seed  of  Ae  ercstion,  sod  the 
generation  of  tlie  universe.  But  there  were 
certain  animals  which  had  no  sense,  ont  of 
which  proceeded  intelligent  animals;  and 
they  were  called  Zopbasemin,  that  is,  the  in- 
spectors of  heaven  ;  and  they  were  moulded 
in  the  shape  of  an  egg;  and  Mot  shone  forth 
(and  became)  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  the 
lesser  and  the  greater  stars.'  When  stripped, 
indeed,  of  philosophical  mists,  or  grotesque 
infestoMnii  of  mydiiesl  poetoj,  dtsst  sm- 
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moponies  offer.  In  some  instimc<>«».  points  in 
which  they  more  or  less  resemble  the  Mo- 
Miehhlory ;  t^^ag  nMon  to  think  that  they 
werp  (Icrived  t  itlier  frfun  tlint  ncrotint  itself, 
or  from  some  commou  source.  Yet*  at  the 
best,  with  wwj  allowuiee,  thew  coaniogoniM 
are  vrry  impi  rfi  i  t  aiul  distorted  images  of 
the  original,  and  are  so  iuferior  to  the  Bib- 
lical Meomit,  «s  to  mak«  tb«  In^taitia]  •!»• 
dent  woiiilor  li'tw,  witliout  r  sjh  rjul  TVovi- 
desce,  it  ooald  have  happened  that  a  people, 
Mooanted  among  the  lowest  of  onltiTirted 
nations  in  annifiit  tiinos,  slioaldhave  ])oh- 
aeased,  and  kept  in  its  first  pori^,  the  beat, 
most  probable,  most  historieal,  of  all  tradi- 
tional histories  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  statements  of  the  Indians, 
and  their  sacred  books  the  Vedaa,  Brahma, 
ft  being  rreatfd  by  the  elenud  Bfibn,  was 
tibe  maker  of  the  uniwae. 


The  Menns  represent  Bralima  ss  having 
Bpn)ag  out  of  an  egg,  which  burst  by  its  own 
intenal  power,  and  of  which  the  upper  half 
formecl  lica\fn,  —  the  lower,  earlli;  whilst  the 
contents  became  the  ether  and  the  sea,  on 
which  Brahma  created  the  dements,  and  all 
spiritual  bciiifT.  M.  ii  sjirnng  from  «on 
Menu.  Baddhism  speaks  of  two  indivi- 
dual and  etetnal  essenees,  spirit  and  matter, 
and  roprese&ta  tlic  liitter  in  itself  without 
life,  but  plaetle*  eudlesst  and  invisible,  as 
quickened  and  revealed  to  sight,  in  conse- 
quence of  becoming  pervaded  by  the  former. 
When  spirit  quits  matter,  natter  falls  back 
into  its  previous  eondltloD.  If^  however, 
matter  it  egain  animated  by  spirit,  new 
worlds  arise.  From  tlie  original  spirit  pro- 
ceed the  subordinate  spirits  who  govern  the 
world,  and  who  flow  back  into  their  sourro. 
The  doctrine  at  Tibet  regarding  creation  is, 
that  the  world  was  produced  by  a  teriillc 
0lonil,  which  rushed  through  the  sea,  formed 
by  most  copious  rains,  until  a  golden  bow 
was  produced,  out  of  which  proceeded  the 
tamt  4|iMrter8  of  the  world.  Among  the  Mon- 
golians  are  found  tlio  f*aiTip  traditions,  only 
with  more  ornamental  details.  According 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Persiaiia,  Onmiid 
created  the  world,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
empire  of  darlmess  (Ahriman).  The  Chi- 
MeetMMli,  tbat'hitlwbegiBttiBf  oriliiii|» 


was  a  bmte  mass,  out  of  which  the  diriee 
Mind  produced  all  things.'   The  Chaldeans, 
aeooittnff  to  Berosns,  said  that  at  first  every 
thincT  wafl  diirlcnpsi^  and  water,  in  wb^fh 
monsters  of  oii  kuuls  dwelt,  uuder  the  ruiuig 
goddMS  Omaika,  who  i<4  the  female  princi- 
ple of  the  Indians.    Tht  n  the  primal  liphl, 
or  original  deity,  Belos  (the  &uu),  st'panued 
•n  into  tww  pvta,  heaven  and  earth,  nhim 
the  monsters  sank  in  chaos.   The  F^'rptians 
held,  that  the  original  deity  created  the  world 
throagh  hie  wwd,  KBcph,  wUcli  had 
ceeded  from  liimsclf,  and  brooded  around  its 
primitive  form,  whilst  light  poured  itself 
nMii  over  4ie  unamnged  maaa.  Between 
firs  and  water  air  entered,  whence  henv. n 
and  earth  separated :  in  heaven  shone  the 
sun  and  moon,  ftmaed  hy.tfte  firs^  eollaetod 
together,  which  dried  and  formed  '  the  ntoad> 
fast  earth,'  while  the  water  was  gatlMMdiBla 
the  depths  of  the  sea.   The  Giweka,  aacnrt 
inf  to  Heaiod,  explained  tlie  enigma  of  crea- 
tltm,  by  assuming  tliat  first  was  chaos,  rmdig 
hndifetiaque  moUt,  embosomed  in  darknees. 
From  it  proceeded  the  earth  (Oea),  and  out 
of  itself  created  heaven  (Uranos)  and  the 
lower  world  (Tartarus),  in  which  was  the 
abode  of  absolute  night  (Erebos);  while  far> 
liiil  night  (Nyx),  remained  to  tlie  npper 
world,  and,  in  union  with  the  former,  bego4 
Ugfal  «r  dqr  (Hemera),  and  the  higher  air 
(£ther).    The  earth  bore  of  herself  the  sca 
(Pontos)  and  the  mountains.   Eroe  (love) 
waadieprineiple  fiiat  gava  rise  to  Hft^Maf^ 
and  onler.    The  Orphic  system,  following 
the  doctrine  of  the  Chaldee  and  Egyptian 
sages,  aasomed  time  (Ohnmoa),  whioh  wm 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  serpent, 
as  first  of  all.   Time,  or  Chronos,  created 
boundless  Chaos,  the  liquid  Allier,  dnifc 
Erebos,  and  in  the  latter,  an  epp,  <.iu  of 
which  proceeded  Phanes,  and,  swinuning  in 
iEther,  called  light  into  «Bdstenee.  In  SBodker 
view,  tilit  i^llem  set  forth  an  eternal,  end- 
less, uncreated  chaos,  which  in  time  became 
an  egg,  out  of  which  all  the  forms  of  crentsoii 
qprang. 

In  coniperilOB  with  these  idle  speeolik 
tions  or  gross  perversions,  the  Mosaic  na^ 
rative  ia  eseentislly  distinguished  for  aiB> 
plicity,  clearness,  elevation,  truth ;  and  offers 
marked  accordances  with  the  ascertained  re- 
aoha  of  natond  philosophy,  and  the  higher 
deductions  of  refined  intelligence.  While 
tiie  views  of  creation  of  other  ancient  nationn 
wear  iha  appeafanea  of  ftMss  or  iwi  enla 
tioni^  proeeeding  fW>m  priestly  influence  or 
poetie  tmtf,  disflgtued  by  later  met^^aysx> 
cal  rsvefies,  flie  BtbUeal  Meoont  io,  to  n  grenl 
extent,  in  keeping  with  the  analogy  of  nature, 
and  with  the  judgments  of  the  intellect,  which* 
in  its  most  enltivatsd  ftmn,  disowns  thooler- 
nity  of  the  world,  and  refers  all  things  to  the 
creative  act  of  one  only  Ood,  in  a  manner 
which  must  render  the  aaitiiivt  rnthy  off 
ditp  TCspeet,  if  in  ao  my  leguM  an  hm- 
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ing,  M  w«  think,  a  yet  higber  character  in 
containing  truths  developed  by  inspiration. 

The  respect  which  we  venture  to  claim  for 
the  Scriptural  narrHtive  cannot  fail  to  be  en- 
hanced, if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  the  theories  by 
which  some  modem  speculators  have  iu  fancy 
formed  the  world.  We  cannot  spare  room 
iu  this  work  for  more  than  one  of  these  hu> 
man  devices.  Let  it  be  tlie  formation  of  man 
u  set  forth  by  Oken  ('Isis,'  1819;  p.  1117), 
who  speaks  on  the  subject  with  confidence, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  spectator  of  the  process. 
'  Without  doubt,'  he  says,  '  the  first  man  was 
an  embryo;  for  what  is  small  necessarily  pre- 
cedes what  is  great.  As  things  arise  now, 
•o  they  arose  at  first ;  for  their  present  is 
only  an  imitation  or  continuance  of  their 
original  rise.  A  child  of  two  years  old  would 
doubtless  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  its 
existence,  if  it  found  near  it  nutriment,  as 
worms,  snails,  fruit,  or  mice,  goats,  kine; 
for  a  child  sucks  without  instruction  ;  and 
about  this  age,  it  would  have  teeth,  and  could 
walk.  In  order,  then,  th*at  a  child  should  be 
able  to  help  itself  without  a  mother,  it  would 
be  requisite  that  it  should  have  reached  the 
age  of  two  years.  Now,  if  you  suppose  that 
the  foetus  ripens  quickly,  whilst  its  mother 
was  of  a  size  to  bear  and  bring  forth  a  child 
two  years  old,  then  the  infant  of  that  age 
would  be  bom  in  possession  of  teeth  and  of 
limbs,  which  it  could  use.  That  such  a 
child  could  live,  is  beyond  all  donbt.  The 
first  human  being  must  have  been  developed 
in  a  womb  which  is  far  greater  than  what 


now  belongs  to  our  race.  That  «romb  is  the 
sea.  That  all  living  things  came  out  of 
the  sea,  is  a  tmth  which  no  one  will  dispute 
who  is  acquainted  with  natural  history  and 
philosophy.  The  sea  has  nutriment  for  the 
foetus,  and  room  for  it  to  grow  even  beyond 
the  period  of  two  years.  Such  embryos, 
without  a  question,  spring  up  in  the  sea  by 
thousands.  Some  would  be  cast  on  tho 
shore  yet  nnripe,  and  perish ;  but  others, 
more  fully  developed,  being  thrown  on  the 
strand,  would  break  their  covering,  and  seize 
their  food.  If  living  oysters  are  eaten  by  us, 
why  not  by  these  men  of  the  sea?  Com- 
panions are  not  wanted ;  for  dozens  are  with 
him  on  tlie  same  spot.  Why  should  not  this 
child  utter  certain  sounds,  these  under  pain, 
those  under  joy  ?  Who  can  for  a  moment 
doubt  in  all  this  ?  Speech  also  grows  out  of 
a  man,  as  the  man  himself  grows  out  of  the 
sea,  the  mother  of  the  human  race.  But 
how  came  these  embryos  in  the  sea  ?  Ob- 
viously not  from  without ;  for  all  organic  be- 
ing must  arise  in  water.  They,  tiierefore, 
sprang  up  in  the  sea.  How  is  this  possible  ? 
Without  doubt,  in  the  manner  in  which  other 
animals  have  arisen,  and  still  do  arise,  in  the 
sea,  such  as  infusoria  and  medusas.* 

After  this  specimen  of  the  skill  of  modem 
philosophy,  the  most  literal  interpretation  of 
the  statement,  tliat  man  was  made  of  God  out 
of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  woman  out  of 
one  of  man's  ribs,  acquires  a  high  degree 
of  probability ;  for  in  this  case  there  is  at 
least  idmighty  power  to  form,  and  intinita 
goodness  to  sustain,  the  first  human  pair 


This  engraving  exhibits  a  Hindoo  theory  turn  to  the  Scriptural  narrative  in  theopen- 
of  the  origin  and  sustentation  of  the  world,  ing  chapters  of  Oenesiii.  The  contrast  will 
Let  the  reader  study  its  import,  and  then    appear  verv  great.     The  picture  exhibits 
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mytbologj  the  result  of  specnlaiiou : 
(Ifnesis  presents  history  as  tbe  resiili  of 
knowledge.  The  mythology  may  coutaiu 
gWBM  «f  trafli ;  IIm  hittory  may  uot  be  frM 
from  tratisipnt  conceptions ;  bat  the  prefera- 
blenesB  of  the  latter  over  the  fonner  is  an 
vndottbted  iket,  whieh  pteeoppoMa  the  en- 

li.r'itrning  and  invipomtinp  influeucc  of 
mspimuon :  othenris^,  how  did  the  simple- 
minded  Hebrem  muptM  in  •inpUel^,  mb* 
limity,  and  truth,  the  wisdom  of  Hir:;lfir:tnn  ? 

lu  the  out  the  reader  see*  the  three  wurida 
of  ^  Bnbinint  mting  <m  die  baek  of  • 
tortoise,  while  the  tortoise  rests  vipon  a  ser- 
pent, the  image  of  eternity.  Elephanla  aup- 
port  the  second  ind  die  lUid  -worid.  We 
have  here  a  succession  of  men;  matoriul 
powers,  rmming  back  into  eternity,  with  no 
adequate  cause  whateyer;  the  solution  of 
one  diffienll^  hj  the  asstmiptiou  of  another, 
and  the  support  of  tlie  whoh;  by  a  huge 
inipu^bibilily.  Wanting  the  agency  of  a 
ereatiTe  mind;  tUe  pletucd  hTpotheeis  it 
Worthlt  ss,  even  Bs  a  theory. 

One  of  the  greatest  eviis  of  the  oriental 
doetrinee  reepe^itig  tbe  Origtaiel  of  creation 
was  their  tcudency  to  run  into  p«!itliei'>m. 
Standing  on  no  firm  ground  whatever,  wlie- 
tber  of  «  speeifie  revelation  or  of  eMertelned 
fkcts,  ilicy  to  II  (jroiit  t^xicnl  owt-d  tlieir  exist- 
ence to  speculation,  and  by  speculation  were 
eerried  into  heigbta  of  abstraction,  trihere  they 
were  lost  in  misty  clouds  of  Sfcmiiig  light. 
God*  in  eonaequence,  who  had  no  other  hold 
on  die  mind  tham  what  die  mi])d*e  own  ftn- 
cies  gave,  was  evaporated  into  a  slender  in- 
appreciable coneeption,  regarded  as  a  mere 
expression  for  the  animating  principle  of 
tbe  miverse,  which,  us  having  life  and  move- 
ment, must  have  also  the  source  of  both  in 
and  through  itself,  Eflectuidly  was  tlus  error 
guarded  against  in  the  Hebrew  religion,  by 
the  existence  of  such  narratives  as  this  re- 
specting the  creation ;  where  God  is  iutro- 
dneed  a*  separate  fh>m  and  independent  of 
die  world,  which  he  calls  into  being  by  his 
own  omnipotence,  and  on  which  he  acts 
eeeofding  to  his  eoverrign  pleeevre.  No 
form  of  pantheism  can  stand  in  connection 
with  the  Biblical  account  of  creation.  Here 
yon  see  •  Creator,  e  edf-sabcietiiig,  efanighty 
Being,  the  Original  of  the  universe.  This  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  which  the 
world  owes  to  die  religion  of  die  Hebrews. 
There  is  a  certain  tendency  in  tlio  humaji 
mind  to  refine  ita  ideas  of  God,  until  they 
are  too  ethereal  to  be  grasped.  The  philo- 
sophy of  religlou  has,  in  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  tended  towards  pantheism ;  and 
proofs  are  not  wandng,  that  this  mental 
disease  may  affect  whole  populations.  Let 
the  merit  of  ilie  Mosaic  religion  be  in  this 
particular  acknowletlgod  to  be  great  It  is 
singular  as  well  as  great  Tbe  Bible  is  the 
only  book  which  has  tauf'ht  \]]pa  Cnd  ig  one 
peU-exiiaietiW  all-creating,  unii  oil-pervading 


Being,  with  such  effect  as  to  make  thataeeet 
hnportant  doctrine  ftptrtof  tbeworidTsHMa* 

tal  inheritance. 

■Sotefalo^lMliMs  ef  MtbemM  of  awe 

ttlmra«liCMtoefeaagetteeBlfc--.ttBvery  arif 

Isefaai^^ 

To  some  more  bright  intelUgence;  yet  stSD  th« 

I'prlnp''  »-i)dur»', 
Tbe  sune  fr<»l>  fountains,  but  become  tnon  ytm- 

eloastottwyoer/ 

For  it  is  one  g^at  pccnliarlfv-  nf  revelation 
to  put  the  poor  and  the  rich  ou.  the  same 
tern  fai  regard  to  divine  things.  Adedma- 
tion  like  that  contained  in  the  opening  Terse 
of  Genesis  anticipates  the  resoim  of  tardy 
diseovery,  and  prevents  die  dinuDatioBa  irf 
phi](i!;ophica]  refinements.  Newton  and 
Daltou,  after  having  surveyed  the  heavens 
and  tlie  earth,  could  not  have  enunciated  a 
more  comprehensive  or  a  more  solemn  truth, 
thnn  hay  iht  re  stood  written  for  ahfivp  tbr^e 
tiiuuiiaiid  yeurs;  nor  can  any  UaiisctnJrnial 
speculations  disf^olve  into  thin  air  the  solid 
ar.d  substantial  fm  tx  and  truths,  fi»r  the  re- 
cord of  which  we  are  indebted  tu  the  leader 
of  a  u  ation  of  f^dve  si  a ves .  K  vea  tba  gvoaa 
antliropomorphism,  — thatia,  the  eoneepcioo 
and  representation  of  God  under  human 
aepeeta, — wbidi  oeeoaienallf  wmmds  piety, 
and  supplies  weapons  of  assault  to  unbelief, 
has  its  good  in  commimicating  and  preeerr* 
ing  a  definite  and  diednet  idea  of  Ood  who 
is  spirit,  and  so  in  preventing  the  very 
eeaence  of  religion  from  passing  off  in  the 
alemhie  of  delnsive  ab«traed<ma. 

A  similar  kind  of  good  is  found  in  the 
implication  obvious  in  the  firat  chapter  of 
the  Bible,  that  the  world  is  not  eternal,  as 
Eastern  metaphysics  taught, nor  the  ofiVpring 
of  chance,  as  was  dreamed  in  the  philoso- 
phical schools  of  tlie  West  Whatever  the 
mode  of  creation  may  have  been,  on  aAkh 
the  Scriptures  (rive  no  infonnatioti,  "wi*  at* 
enabled  by  them  to  assert  that  it  wau  not  a 
development  in  the  sense,  at  least,  of  an 
evolution  of  new  out  nf  oUi  forms,  by  the 
force  of  some  innate  material  power,  hat  a 
widely«spvead  ordinal  change,  eaaaed  by  (be 
act  of  thf  frn'R.t  primal  Intelligence  of  the  nni- 
vcrse,  within  what,  in  a  general  waj,  we  mij 
style  an  biaiorieal  peiiocL 

For  it  is  no  little  remarkable,  that  the  He- 
brew are  the  only  ancient  aimals  that  do  not 
mix  Qp  mythdogiesl  mid  aatnmomieal  with 
chronological  periods.  If  you  turn,  for  in- 
stance, to  the  earliest  histoid  of  one  of  the 
oldest  eomitriee  hi  die  worid,  India,  yon 
tlierc  find,  indeed,  a  very  great  antiqui^; 
but  you  find  also  pretensions  which  are,  be> 
yond  a  doubt,  the  mere  transfer  of  fi|;tiree 
given  by  astronomy  to  ages  of  history  which 
had  no  real  existence.  Is  it  not,  then,  in  the 
supposition,  that  there  is  nothing  special  in 
the  origin  of  the  Biblical  record,  very  extra* 
ordinary  thflt  i!-*  date  bhould  be  fince  IVom  the 
aduiixtur«  of  tliese  foreign  elemoAls?  It 
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muit  ako  b«  mentioned  tn  this  atuaoiary, 
diat  dw  «poeb  assigned  by  ihs  Bible  for  tbs 

origin  of  lh(  world,  is  in  general  oorrobo- 
nted  bj  hi»k>ry  and  sciciue.  On  Uiis  point, 
a  tnv  hiindml  years  sm  of  no  oonsequenee  $ 
•nd  of  no  oonseqaeiice,  tlicrefore,  is  llie  dis- 
crepancy that  exists  between  the  chronology 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  tiiat  of  tfis  Septaft- 
giut  translation.  The  researches  of  Lepsiu;^, 
Bunsen,  and  others,  seem,  indeed,  to  have 
added  many  ctinturies  to  the  Soriptural  chro- 
nology.  Whatever  dia  addition  may  in  the 
end  prove  to  be,  if  we  nmy  judge  from  present 
^pearanees,  it  will  not  disturb  the  fact  that 
in  no  fMUOto,  indefinite,  and  nnhistorical 
era,  the  world  wr<»  brought  into  its  actual 
condition,  bpe&king  in  general  terms,  we 
■Mign  leas  Chan  Isa  dtousand  years  as  the 
a^  of  the  present  constiiution  of  tliinprs. 
This,  then,  is  a  young  world.  So  the  Bible 
dedaiet.  So  also  deelaie  both  geology  and 
the  records  nf  iKitions. 

Finally,  —  apart  from  the  religions  impor- 
tnee  of  Ihe  traChs  diaeloaed  in  the  Moeaie 
Rcconnt  of  the  creation,  which  it  is  impos- 
aible  for  language  fully  to  represent,  and 
iriildi  ean  be  appreciated  only  by  thoee  wbose 
mind  and  soul  ha^'c  ]^ri:n  ha|)j-iily  !irfinp:!it 
into  luioa  with  the  great  Creator;  apart 
from  Iheae  Messed  end  everlasting  effects,— 
the  mere  literory  excellence  of  the  narrative 
is  such  as  to  show  in  the  writer  the  prcva* 
lence  of  a  high  and  ennobling  spirit,  wbfeli 
would  be  genius,  were  it  not  something  more 
elevated,  lliis  merit,  which  the  ancient 
Leaden  critic,  Longinus,  acknowledged  in 
CO  niggard  terms,  is  of  so  lofty  and  decided 
a  description,  as  to  win  for  tlie  book  in  which 
it  is  fuond,  the  respect  of  every  cultivated 
mind,  whatever  its  religions  convictions  msy 
be.  For  ourselves,  if  we  did  not  revere  the 
Bible  for  its  religion,  we  should  admire  it 
Car  its  s^Ie;  but,  as  we  boUi  men  and  ad- 
mire the  Sacred  V.  lnmc,weare  bold  to  n'-lc, 
Where  can  be  found  nobler  truths  expre^iiwd 
hk  a  inner,  move  simple,  more  mi^estie  man- 
ner,  than  we  find  in  the  in!ri.Hlnrtory  verses, 
and  in  very  many  other  parts,  of  the  Bible  f 
— a  book  wbidi  we  bold  to  be  the  giealett 
atrw  rt^'  all  the  tueamiet  of  nun's  earthly  in« 
tie^itanee. 

The  view  wbieh  this  artiete  has  eet  IbiA, 

though  not  suggested,  is  in  substance  con- 
finned,  by  the  followii^  words  used  by  the  late 
ieanied  and  liberal  Dr.  Arnold : — *  Vwe  take 
the  accoimtof  the  creation  in  its  details,  as  a 
piece  of  natural  history,  we  not  only  involve 
ourselves  in  a  number  of  questioDS  full  of  dif- 
ficulty, but  we  lofke  the  profSf  and  peculiar 
character  of  the  Scripture  as  n  rerelation* 
{'  Sermons  on  the  Interpret,  of  Scrip.'  i.  2). 

CREATUfiE,  LrviNG,  are  the  terma  by 
w!n»i  our  tranAlators  have  reuderfd  TIehrcw 
words,  which  properly  signify  *  livmg  soul," 
and  Ibrm  the  general  description  and  class 
ndcrwliifib  Ibe  wrilef  ol  the  bookofOtneiia 


comprises  all  animated  beings,  from  man 
downwards  to  (be  reptile.  Hie  iriew  is  as 

follow;:  — \Vit!i  ut  riinkiii^'  any  referonre  to 
the  pre-Actamitic  races  of  living  creatures^ 
wbleii  geology  in  recent  limes  bas  laid  open 
to  our  view,  he  conceives  (if  animated  exist- 
ence  generally  as  having  been  produced  by 
die  immediaie  act  of  Ood,  in  operatiug, 
by  means  of  his  command,  on  the  instru' 
mental  elements  of  earth  and  water,  after 
due  provision  had  been  made  for  the  sus* 
tenanoe  and  |»eservation  of  aa&nal  life,  by 
the  creation  of  the  vegetable  world.  At  the 
head  of  living  crcature>i  or  souls  stands  man, 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  pre-eminenee, 
was  formed  by  the  imnipdifite  act  of  God,  was 
made  in  the  divine  image,  and  invested  with 
'dominion  over  all  the  earth/  Underhim,  the 
animated  world  stands  ranged  generally  in 
four  great  classes :  —  I.  Beasts  of  the  earth. 
II.  Fowls  of  the  air.  ni.Fiahofthesea.  IV. 
Creeping  tilings.  The  first  class  may  proba- 
bly be  divided  into  two  divisions,  —  1.  Cattle, 
or  domeetie  animals.  fl.Beaets,orwOdani> 

mals(Grn.  i.  26,28;  ii.  7V  Tlir  range,  then, 
of  living  souls,  accordmg  to  this  view,  was 
from  veptfles  up  to  man.  8veb  waa  liie  eon- 
r*  J) lion  of  the  writer.  It  n.ny  be  remarked, 
that,  as  religion  waa  designed  for  devotional 
and  pnetical,  not  selentiflc  purposes,  we 
need  feel  no  surprise  if  this  generalisation 
does  not  correspond  to  that  which  has  been 
formed  and  sanctioned  in  a  state  of  know- 
ledge which  combines  the  results  of  inqniiy 
into  God's  works,  conducted  for  tbonsnnds 
of  years  after  Uie  Biblical  nnrr'itivc  was 
penned.  The  great  porpoee  of  the  sacred 
writer  was,  not  to  make  a  scientific  classi- 
fication of  the  animal  world,  but  to  record 
with  such  details  as  might  iim press  the  mind 
that  fact  which  lies  at  the  foniuiation  of  all 
religion,  —  namely,  that  life  is  the  gift  of 
Ood;  and  diat  the  Utiag  dungs  of  eaitib,  ab, 
and  water,  as  well  as  those  elements  them- 
selves, came  into  existence  by  the  will  and 
aet  of  Almighty  Ood.  This  le  the  great 
reli^riTi"  truth  which  he  intrTufrrl  to  convey. 
In  recording  and  communicating  this  ftmda* 
mental  fact,  he,  of  necessity,  followed  the 
views,  and  employed  the  phraseology,  that 
were  current  in  his  day.  Had  it  been  pos- 
sible for  bim  to  have  in  any  way  anticipated 
tlic  discoveries  of  recent  times,  he  could  not 
have  found  terms  to  make  them  known,  or 
minds  to  understand  them.  Beligious  truth, 
if  it  is  to  cease  to  be  a  mystery,  andbeeonw 
knowledge,  must  clutlic  if«f»]f  iij  the  language 
of  the  duy,  —  whether  that  day  be  one  or  six 
thousand  years  ttom  the  erestion  of  the 
wnr!il.  The  divine  can  be  made  known  to 
man  best,  if  not  exclusively,  in  a  human  form. 
If  Ood  speaks  to  men,  be  mast  employ  their 
Isngnagp.  If  he  conveys  tmlh  to  the  world 
by  a  human  agent,  his  tmllk  must  associate 
itaelf  wifli  dM  views,  the  ito,  lbs  words  of 
that  agent.  Insborl^faligiontobeieceife4i 
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iinder<:tood,  And  fell,  luuat  in  all  cases  enter 
into  alliaiica  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  by 
BMUIS  of  which  only  can  it  exert  its  divin* 
power  over  the  human  heart.  And  thus, 
thoagfa  rehgtou  uiuai  iu  consequence  always 
ioTolve  some  error,  inasmtich  u  it  cannot 
fail  iu  hare  a  hntnan  element  in  it,  j-ft.  by 
its  replug  anil  ennobling  efllcacy,  it  gra- 
datlly  purifies  the  mind  of  man  from  this 
inferior  leaven,  lifts  biro  to  ahigherel'  vail  oi, 
prepares  him  for  loftier  and  less  iiu  urrect 
fffwrim^ptf ,  trt  whtflli  it  never  fails  to  lead 
him  in  due  time,  uurh  r  ihr  ynnt  influence  of 
itt  own  qoickeniug  power,  and  the  constant 
•dTMieet  of  m  progreselvt  elTiUntion.  Bef»* 
lation  and  reason  are  twin  sisters,  the  fint 
bom  of  Ood,  the  highest  of  his  nunieleriiif 
•pirits  to  nicD ;  who  h*f«  Moompanied  nm 
from  his  creation  to  the  present  day,  acting 
tu  concert,  and  most  benigtdj,  for  the  fiirther* 
■nee  of  bis  Ufheet  good.  And  iStuj  knov 
not  tlie  divine  spirit  by  which  these  angels 
of  light  are  animated,  who  represent  the  one 
aa  iu  any  way  hostile  to  die  otber. 

Under  the  fieelingi  which  these  sentiments 
inspire,  we  are  prepared  to  Hod  human  views 
bleuded  with  divine  truth  in  the  sacred  re- 
eofd,  and  can,  without  risk,  fear,  or  suspi- 
cion,  invf«tii^ii»t>  its  nftrrntiTes,  in  order  to 
learn  their  real  and  actual  import ;  being 
saTed  fifom  the  danger  of  importing  otu  ideas 
into  its  pages,  and  eneonraged  iu  tlie  labmir 
of  endeavouring  to  deduce  theri-froni  the 
tdeas  of  the  eefvral  writers. 

It  deserves  remnrk,  that  the  Mosaic  ae* 
eoont  of  creation  says  nothing  of  'liring 
aonla'  hi^er  than  man.  If  it  ia  defective 
in  iu  summit,  it  equally  falls  short  in  its 
lowest  extreme;  for  the  microeeopio  world  ia 
left  uuiotieed.  Bnl  what  ia  iti  tiew  of  Ub, 

—  the  mo8t  general  i^^  n  •^■iHi  which,  under 
Ood,  it  ia  concenied  ?  Life  is  restricted  to 
aolnal  eiiatmeit.  Tet  fhe  iregetaUa  Utee  aa 
well  as  the  animal.  Life,  properly  speaking, 
ia  not  confined  to  conaciooa  existence ;  and 
eonscionaneaa  nay  deieend  lower  in  Ae  aeale 
of  existence  than  is  commonly  thought 
The  Mosaic  scale  of  being,  indeed,  comprisea 
only  one  department  of  the  animal  kingdom, 

—  the  Tirtibrata.  Kor  ia  the  account  aught 
else  than  of  a  popnlar  nature;  not  depend* 
ing  on  tuiuute  and  extengive  acquaintance 
with  the  atmctore  of  animated  beings,  bnt 
being  such  as  tlie  careful  observation  of  na- 
ture could  not  fail  to  suggest  Yet  this  com- 
paratively superficial  knowledge  was  enoni^, 
in  till  "^0  early  times,  to  set  and  keep  in  mo- 
tion w&nn  cunents  of  reverence  and  love  in 
bmnaa  hearts.  Pity  is  it,  that,  with  an  in> 
crease  of  nur  knowledge,  there  should  be  a 
diminution  of  our  piety.  Good  and  iropor- 
tttt  aa  knowledge  is,  it  ie  bought  very  dearly 
if  accompanied  f  y  the  loss  of  hrdy  nnd  dev  .iit 
affections.  An  acquaintance  witlt  God's 
vorliB,  whieh  la  bou  more  extanaifa  and 
more  ninota,  ovfht  to  awalteii«  and  in  die 


use  of  proper  meana  would  awak<>n.  in  the 
heart  deeper  wonder,  warmer  gratitude.  n>oie 
impulaivw  lova.  And  if  we  do  not  grow  to 
grace  as  we  grow  hi  knowledge,  we  hare 
little  reason  to  pride  ourselves  on  oar  supe- 
rior light ;  for  the  light  that  is  in  os  it  IMa 
ehe  til  an  darkness  in  relation  to  tha  l^lli 
purpose  a  and  issues  of  our  exiatenae. 

In  one  reepiei,  die  Mosaia  noolagy  «BmM 
to  hold  a  happy  medium  berwpcn  conflicting 
extremes.  Man,  say  some  natuxaiiata^  ia  htA 
an  iinprofedt>ar«n-«iitaBf.  llaa,ay  uflia^ 
is  himf$f!f  n  distinrt  grnu';.  Arcnr-Ht:^  to 
the  first,  man  is  little  above  the  lower  ani> 
mala ;  aeeordiag  to  Hia  aaemid,  Iw  feis  Ume^ 
if  any  thing,  iu  common  with  thf  m.  The 
Pentateuch  makea  man  one  of  livLc^  c:r«n> 
tnrea,  but  die  bi^ieat  in  vneli  a  degr-  ^ ,  that 
he  is  their  lord  ;  hnving,  in  reason  and  ia 
speech,  faculties  which  empower  him  to  daa- 
aify.  name,  and  gowra  mtm  alL 

While  the  Biblical  narrative  haa  the  im- 
^eakable  advantage  and  vety  hi^  merit  of 
referrittf  tha  origin  of  animal  life  to  the 
creative  hand  of  the  Almighty,  it  do<«  not, 
in  regard  to  its  classification,  suffer  whf  n 
compared  with  the  opinions  that  were  pre- 
valent in  the  most  enlighteued  nationa  and 
periods  of  the  ancient  world.  The  snbjeet 
was  one  which  engaged  special  atteotkw, 
both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romana*  TaC 
neither  Aristotle  nor  Pliny  deviaed  a  system 
more  comprehensive  or  wore  correct  And 
aoieiy  it  la  bo  niaU  pnlaa  diat  die  bmbiA 

petnnni)  sf<t  forth  views  which  survived  for 
many  centuries,  and  were  not  snipaaaed.  by 
the  dhMoveriea  of  dw  U^eet  fmteaaa  of 
antiquity.  It  was  not,  indcrrl,  until  T.ir- 
natis,  in  oon^arativelj  reeent  timea,  began 
die  atndy  of  aaton  nader  die  lii^t  and  te> 
pulse  afforded  by  the  religion  whiiL  gr»  w 
oat  of  these  old  Hebrew  inflnencea,  that  a 
ayatem  of  naioinl  blatmy  vaa  iiiaiilinaiai, 
which  at  once  explodes  preceiliiitj  uotion.v 
and,  reating  on  actual  viewa  of  nature  formed 
by  die  widait  and  deepest  indnetiona,  givea 
promise  of  remaining  in  acceptance,  or  of 
passing  into  other,  jet  more  aompwiwnrtf 
generdiaationa. 

The  great  naturalist  whom  we  have  jmk 
named,  founding  his  inqfiirie^?  on  compara- 
tive anatomy,  that  is,  un  the  luteruai  structure 
of  mlmala,  aa  it  varies  in  the  different  ap«<^ 
whnn  compnred  topefher,  took  the  only  right 
pasli,  and  i»et  iui  example  to  othera  which 
has  been  diligently  and  piofitribty puaned. 
He  divifif^d  animals,  first,  neronlinp  to  tlieir 
blood,  whether  white  or  red,  and  if  red,  who* 
ther  cold  or  varm.  Widi  tlia  red  and  aoM 
blooded  animals,  he  distiufrni^hed  the  nuttire 
of  the  braalhing;  and  iu  animals  having  while 
blood,  the  edemai  fbm, — warned,  whtthac 
r  r  Hut  ihry  had  jointed  limbs  for  locomotion. 
1  bus  arose  liia  six  classes :  —  I.  Maawali^ 
animala  thai  ivaUa  dieii  young.  II.  Biidib 
UI.  Amphibia,  iaiada  Ufiaf  obImmImiAJb 
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water.  IV.  Fivhes.  V.  Insects.  VI.  Worma. 
The  chief  merit  of  thi*  aystem,  the  resem- 
Uonee  of  which  to  Ihiv  Mosaic,  will  be  ob> 
vions  to  fli»»  reatler,  won,  that  it  set  men 
inquiring  m  the  jiroper  manner,  and  gave 
tfMBi  a  classed  catalogue  in  which  they  might 
enter  their  discoveries,  and  co  be  aided  in 
their  progress  towards  a  less  exceptional 
finerdUMtioD.  It  was  not,  homvm,  till 
near  the  termination  of  the  last  centnry,  that, 
iu  the  parson  of  the  justly  celebrated  CaTier. 
Olurfillaii  philoM|ili«r  «u  ftmnd  to  set 

forth  in  detail  n  pvstrm  bo  rnmprclirn?ivr, 
well-founded,  and  exact,  as  to  present  a  well- 
difntod  tabular  vieir  of  aofanated  existtnw. 

CoTier  imagincfl  that  thf  whn]c  nnimal 
Itttiyirtwi  might  be  sepaiated  into  four  great 
dMrioDt;  every  indfrMml  ■nlmal  m  etdi 
of  these  divisions  luiviiipr  a  peciilinrity  m 
common  with  every  other  in  the  same  divi- 
^D,  and  being  ranked  wilh  It  on  that 

aoruiiiit.  Tlie  first  of  tlieso  divisions  com- 
preiienda  the  Vbstsbbata:— All  these  have 
ved  blood,  isd  s  museolar  liewt;  •  moaih 
with  two  jaws,  one  lying  oyer  the  other ;  dis- 
tinct organs  of  tight,  hearing,  taste,  and 
•meU;  and  never  more  than  fotur  limbs; 
with  tlw  aeiea  always  separate;  and  a  distri- 
bution of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  principal 
braaciies  of  tlie  nenrous  fiyi^tem,  which  is 
umdf  ttie  taane  in  all.  This  nervons  sys- 
tem conHi'its  for  the  most  part  in  a  brain  nn  l 
^inal  marrow,  enclosed  iu  a  bony  column, 
MflspOMd  of  small  hollow  pieces  called  rW' 
tebrsB.  To  the  fif^en  of  this  column  are 
attached  the  ribs  and  extremities,  which 
fogether  fotm  the  skeleton.  The  nnseles 
cover  the  bones  in  all  ports.  Th  p  four  classes 
into  which  the  vertebrated  animals  are  di- 
vided, ara:—l.  JfiMMMriia,  with  ndwanB 
blood,  who  bring-  forth  thrir  young  alive, 
and  suckle  them  when  bom.  2.  Ave$ 
(buds},  tlao  with  Md  warm  blood,  but  ara 
'  oripftmus,  that  is,  bring'  f  ifth  thrir  ynnng 
in  8.  MepHMa  (reptiles),  with  red« 

iMit  oold  blood,  breathing,  at  least  when  aii> 
rivcJ  at  mnturity,  through  lungs.  4.  Ptscrs 
(fishes),  with  red  cold  blood,  bat  breathing 
tiirongh  gills  only. 

In  the  second  grand  division,  which  Cnvier 
called  MoixusoA,  the  skeleton  is  wanting. 
Th*  miuelM  are  attached  to  the  skin  only ; 
n^iieh,  in  ita  common  covering,  encloses  both 
nervous  system  and  intestines.  The  former 
consists  of  many  scattered  masses,  bound 
together  by  nervous  threads,  and  of  which 
the  most  important  is  termed  the  brain.  Of 
the  four  senses  which  have  o^ans  peculiar 
to  tliemselves,  wa  And  Item  cwly  Ihoie  of 
taste  «Dd  sight :  cycn  thesp  are  fcometimes 
wanting.  One  family  aloue  possesses  the 
organ  of  hearing.  There  ia  a  true  dieiria* 
tion  of  the  bloo'^I ;  nrtd  thpv  rp^pire  partly 
through  lungs,  and  partly  through  gills.  The 
oryaas  of  dlgaatloii  aid  ■aonto  ii*  nearly 
—  aawplkated  at  in  iba  vttMnraUu  Thit 


divbion  is  separated  into  six  classes  of  ani- 
mals, partly  provided,  and  partly  unprovided, 
with  shells ;  —  of  which,  1.  Cejth/i  !  .p<nia  are 
the  most  complete.  2.  Pteropoda,  and,  8. 
GoisterGpoda,  comprise  the  animals  famished 
with  spiral  shells.  4.  Jcephala;  b.  Brachio- 
pnrh  ;  nnd,  0.  Cirrhopoda,  contahi  ths 
auuiHil:.  >vii}i  41  Lit  shells.    Some  speciefi,  al- 

tOgeili  r   ni  itn  \  dod  wfth  dl«lls,  OOOOT  iS 

each  of  these  classes. 

The  third  grand  division  of  the  auimaJ 
khigdoni,  Cnvier  aaned  A  r  x  u  u  lata.  The 

nervous  srsteni  in  nriTnnls  nf  this  rlfi<-8 
consists  of  two  long  strings,  winch  lie  along 
Ao  HBdcr  aurfsce  of  tfw  body,  and  wliidb,at 

ff  crr-.lnr  (f i^rnrirrs-,  nre  swollen  into  knots. 

The  Urst  of  the&e  knots,  which  lies  under 
die  diroat,  and  is  csllsd  dia  biaitt,  la  not 

larger  than  the  rest,  with  v,)!'!.  h  it  is  c  sti- 
nected  by  threads,  surrounding  the  gullet  as 
a  band.  The  covering  of  the  trunk  is  dl<' 
vided  into  rings;  and  to  this  covering,  which 
is  partly  hard  and  partly  soft,  the  muscles 
are  attached  inwaidly  on  every  side.  The 
trunk  often  carries  limbs  on  each  side ;  but 
these  are  also  often  wanting.  Some  of  them 
respire  through  gills,  others  through  narrow 
tubes  called  trachesB.  The  organs  of  taste 
and  sight  are  most  conspicuous  in  them. 
This  division  is  separated  into  four  classes : 
—  1.  Annelida,  or  red-blooded  worms,  which 
htiTP  R  double  system  of  circulntion,  through 
arteries  and  veins ;  a  body  divided  into  rings; 
no  feet,  properly  so  called;  and  a  system  of 
respiration,  ncting  by  partly  internal,  and 
partly  external,  organa.  2.  Crustacea  re- 
ceive Ifaeir  name  flrom  the  long  covering  of 
their  bodies;  hnve  a  heart,  and  a  double 
circulatory  system;  both  body  and  limbs 
artienlated ;  they  have  white  blood,  and  re- 
spire throiirrh  gills.  .1.  Ararhnida  reppire 
by  narrow  trachete ;  have  alwoys  articulated 
net,  end  a  varying  number  of  eyes  in  tlie 
hend.  4.  Insecta  are  the  moat  numerous 
class  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom.  They 
ttttdergo  transfonnation,  but,  in  a  perfect 
state,  hnve  two  eyen,  nnd  two  niitmnif,  or 
feelen,  iu  the  head ;  six  articulated  iect,  and 
breathe  through  trachev. 

The  fourth  grand  division  comiiriscs  the 
animals  called  Radiata.  The  structure  of 
these  is  more  simple  than  any  of  the  other 
divisions,  and,  in  some  species,  approaches 
very  closely  to  tliat  of  plants.  The  nervous 
system  ia  wholly  wanting  in  tlieni ;  a  diffe- 
rence of  eeies  is  not  observable ;  and  they 
have  no  orpm^^  of  «!ip;ht.  It  may  be  observed, 
however,  that  our  knowledge  of  the^e  nni- 
male  to  VWy  inpeiibct,  and  that  even,-  dnj 
produces  new  discoveries.  They  are  divitlod 
into  five  classes:  —  1.  £chimMlemiuta,  to 
which  behmg  die  etarflsb,  and  animals  of 
like  structure.  2.  i?/ifnrrfr.  T\}.ir-h  have  long 
flat  bodies,  no  distinct  organs  of  respiration, 
and  irttieh  live,  ••  dieir  name  implies,  bk  th* 
bodies  of  otfier  animtle.  8.  Ataief^  are 
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f  tif-nJIy  bUt  or  cro«:«< -plinppi!,  hfiving  DKiiith 
auil  veat  in  ooe :  gelatinous,  aud  swiiu  about 
in  the  ma,  naattecbed  to  other  subttuMM. 
i  f'-h/pi  are  small  gelatinous;  nnunals, 
wiiicli  aiiaoh  Ihemeeifeg  to  other  substances, 


as  well  a-^  ^impJe  intemA)  strnrnrr^'  f.  f«. 
/u$oria  i  of  which  so  little  is  known,  that  «a 
enet  defloitifla  ean  hardly  be  gireii.  New 
disooverir,,  liowcver,  of  great  extent  ars 
oontinoany  buiog  made  in  this  cisse.  We 


end  heve  leiy  impeiftet  loeomolive  pomn,   present  the  wfacte  in  lb«  ioflMring  ubie :  — 


tllVlftlOH». 

FiH»r  DiTitiox. 
VERTBBRATiu 


MOLLl'sf  A 
Six  Class,  $. 


Thibo  DmNoe. 
ASTICULATA 

Four  Claites. 
Tventj'four  Ordcra. 


XADIATA. 
Five  Claa»e$. 
Eleren  Ordoni. 


KXAJCPLS*. 


so.  OF  OBOEM. 

8  ..........................  Hw,  Whal» 

6  Eagle,  Dock 

4  ...........................  TortoiM,  Frog 

•  .........................  WUthtft " 

1.  CephalopoiLi .................. .M.......*.  I  .w.m....,.«...mm.«».m  MmHIM 

^    Pt^rOp<>»ln  ■.••..•H«MWB....M»HM».#»««*  \  «.***«M*a«..M«Maa««M.*.  Olio 

4.  Accpli'iln   8  *.«.*»•.«.**•.*.*»•«**«•«•»  OywtfT 

5.  Brarliiopoda  »..«.<>....».....»«.......  1  ......................m...  Utigula 

Bamacls 


i  I, 

ni.  y  4. 


1.  AnnsUde  ....  a 

CrastM  ...  1 

AnHtaMa  f 

Inaeeta  .............It 


Cteh 


....  BaslK  Biitt«ril7 


1.  Echlnodonnaia....„«K..................  i  ....•...«»...•...•.•»•»...  Rtarflsb 

2.  Entomk  .....,..„...,„,..„„..„.  I  ........................  Tapcw-onn 

3.  Acalepha   f  ..........................  Actinia 


4.  Poljpl  — 
6.  Inrasoria 
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Greatly  has  our  leqaaintanoe  with  the 

animal  world  heen  extended  by  the  labonrs 
of  Ciivier.  Liutiaeus,  in  the  last  edition  of 
bis  '  System  of  Nature,'  described  altogether 
f^noo  ?;|ipoip<^  of  aniiniOs.  Whereas  iho  fnl- 
iowing  numbers  havti  uow  been  known  fur  a 
long  tioM^  and  every  jmt  it  aukking  mow 
addition:  —  800  sporipfl  of  mammalia; 
0000  birds;  1000  auipiiibia;  5000  to  6000 
fldMs;  10,000  to  20,000  eonehylU;  80,000 
iiiT  rts  ;  1500  to  2000  intestmal  womi<? ;  iind 
6000  zoophjtee,  of  which  600  are  iuf  uauxia. 

These  ihete  enAee  to  Aow  how  rapidly 
man  baa  of  lato  proccedei^  to  fu!Ml  ifj  ■  i  cm- 
mand  of  his  Creator,  in  acquiring  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  (Qen.  i  2S) ;  for,  in 
this  case  pre-emineutly,  knowledge  is  power. 
And  thus  we  are  led  to  see,  that  science  is 
the  hmdnuUd  of  religion ;  while  religion, 
when  viewed  in  its  great  bearings  and  ulti- 
mate  effects,  is  an  pJfectital  promoter  of 
science.  Let  not  unwise  professors  of  reli* 
gioB  seek  to  throw  bonds  on  science:  let 
not  proud  rultivators  of  science  look  dis- 
respecihiily  on  religion.  Botli,  when  pur- 
sued in  a  spirit  of  meekness  and  love,  an 
fellow- workers  with  God  in  the  great  pro- 
cess of  human  education.  If  there  is  piety 
in  tiie  heart,  we  shall  love  God  more,  and 
serve  him  b'^irr,  the  more  minnte  and  ex- 
tensive oiu  knowledge  of  his  works  becomes; 
uad  in  the  aaAie  degfoe  shall  we  look  with 
filial  gratitndc  nn  the  post,  and  with  pro- 
found veiieration  on  iixe  great  record  of 
aod*e  eailieet  deaUags  with  nan,  the  Bibto> 
Ani-1  when  the  religiDUH  ,i.ffi.-[-tjnn<^  are  en- 
lightened, disciplined,  and  gxuded  by  various 
knowledge,  th^  wiU  prompt  their  popeeeaoi 
lo  bait  every  new  dkieoveiy  of  leience  with 


devoQft  joy,  in  the  assurance,  that  the  SMtt 

we  become  acqusiTtt^d  with  ervniion,  thtr 
better  shall  we  kiiuw  iht  Creator,  tuiii  tiie  ie3& 
imperfect  will  be  the  homage  we  shall  IWB- 
der  at  the  footstool  of  his  universal  throne. 

CKEAi  UH£,  NEW.  —  The  phrase, '  new 
eteatuie,*  ie  ibond  where  probdUy  tt»  iMio 
corret't  rendrrins:  would  be  *  new  rreatioTi  : ' 
— '  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new 
oreatnre'  (3 Cor.  17;  oomp.  OaL  eL  16). 
The  word  here  rcndrrrd  '  rrcature*  is  repre- 
sented in  the  common  version  by  '  oreation ' 
in  Marks.  6.  Bora.  eiii.  «l.  Bev.iii.14L 

fievelation  dividfa  it«;r1f  into  two  grrnt 
acts,  —  the  creation  of  the  universe,  aud 
tihe  ledenption  ci  man;  of  whieh  dM fins 
is  tlie  commencement,  tJie  second  the  com- 
pletion, of  the  sovereign  mercy  and  infinite 
grace  of  Ood.  Contemplated  Hm  hf  die 
Biblical  writers,  redemption  appeared  as  a 
new  creation ;  and  that  the  rather,  because 
it  introdneed  a  change  aearoelyleM  maiipBd, 
and  even  more  benign,  than  the  original 
formation  of  the  human  race;  and  as  the 
former  dispensation  began  with  its  creation, 
■0  the  latter  dispensation  wis  nalnnUy  set 
forth  fts  WirtfT  ill  itself  a  new  creation.  This 
use  oi"  iheplifiibi','  uew  creation,'  was  prepared 
for  by  views  entertained  and  language  uttered 
by  ]n-<,i{)liu[s.  Tldiliii-,  they  did,  a  great 
mural  and  spintuoi  change  to  bt*  of  very 
hif^  importance  and  an  ol^eel  of  deep  com- 
p1i\rrnry  with  f^ml,  llicy  spoke  not  only  of '* 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit'  (Ezek.  xviiLi^; 
eomfw  Ft.  1i.  10),  hot  of  a  new  creation  of 
heaven  uti  I  .  arili  (Isn.  IxT.  17)  as  indica- 
tive of  a  state  of  holy  obedience  to  God 
(aompw  Lw.  li  16  s  txvi.  23.  3  FM.  UL  IS). 
Hence  the  eifeot  of  aalvation  byCbristoii 
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1m  iadMiaal  ii « *  new  oreation ; '  and  Pwd 
expressly  declares,  — '  We  are  Ijis  workman- 
ahip,  ereatod  ia  Jesus  CUriat  unto  good 
works '  (Eph.  ii.  10) ;  and  the  gmt  ehing* 
f fTcrUJfl  by  tlie  reuovaliori  of  onr  nntrtre  thp 
same  apostle  terms  '  the  new  inau,'  in  cou- 
ttidistiiutioii  to  «id  man'  (Kph.  W. 
S^M).  TfafsiMMwal  in  the  «pirit  nf  man's 
mind  (Bfh.  it,  28)  it  brought  about  by  the 
go8p«l,  wlwM  mtlMr,  die  Lotd  Jmos,  ia 
accordingly  r.  iiro^rnt-  rl  fi=;  the  instnimcut 
of  Ood  in  this  new  creation  (Eph.  iii.  0. 
CoL  iii  10.  B«r.  ift  14).  Neither  the  Old 
nor  the  New  Testament  can  be  rijflilly 
judged,  Dor  can  their  specific  merit  be 
Inoini,  mleee  diej  en  legerded  aa  the 
record  of  a  dirinely-originated  system  for 
redeeming  the  world  from  tin  and  its  con- 
sequent  misery,  and  for  reconciling  man  to 
Ood  in  the  renewal  of  his  aooL  This  is 
what  the  religion  of  the  Bible  profesnes  to 
aim  at;  this  divine  result  is  carried  forward 
bjr  Tarioas  means,  from  the  days  of  Adam 
to  those  of  '  ,7nhn  the  divine;'  and,  apart 
from  tliis,  the  avowed  purpose  of  Ood  in  tlie 
old  and  the  new  covenant  ttere  can  be  no 
Jait  opinion  formed,  no  tme  verdict  given, 
of  tike  Bible ;  nor  can  a  correct  view  either  of 
Chrifltian  tiieologj  or  die  Cbfistitti  vdigioD 
be  formed.  Tliis  is  the  proper  ^und  on 
whieh  to  judge  of  the  Uible.  If  found 
muting  liere,  it  loees  its  claim  to  eiedenee; 
bnt  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  thin  of  all  particu- 
lars the  most  important,  it  is  fotmd  worthy 
vt  eH  eeeeptweey  then  to  etand  on  minor 
objections,  and  make  much  of  diflicultics  <>u 
unesaential  pointa,  is  a  proceeding  which  is 
eaodemiied  elilEe  by  religion  and  eommou 
■anse. 

CRESCENS  (L.),  a  Christian  and  friend 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  who,  when  Paul  was  at 
Rome,  went  to  Galatia,  —  whether  or  not  to 
preach  the  gospel  we  are  not  informed — 
(2  Tim.  it.  10). 

OBETE  {Caphtor  In  Helnew,  now  Can- 
dia),  one  of  t}if  threp  preat  islands  of  the 
McilitorraneoQ  tiea,  lying  at  nearly  the  souie 
d  i  [  n  ;  e  bom  etth  of  the  three  qiuurten  of 
the  globe,  but  aeeoanted  a  part  of  Europe, 
whose  southern  point  it  may  be  considered. 
Tt  wee  eelebnted  from  a  very  early  period. 
Hom-^r.  in  ron<wquenee  of  its  large  popula- 
tion, speaks  of  ite  httndicd  cities.  A  range 
of  noonteiiia  atntoMaf  eaat  end  weet,  and 
Mnding  nut  ^pnrs  north  and  south,  gives  to 
the  aniface  of  the  island  an  essentially  hilly 
ehereeter,  and  detemtiiiee  its  leading  fea> 
tures  of  river,  valley,  and  plain.  The  high- 
est point,  Moimt  Ida,  which  in  aome  parts 
ie  eoreted  with  perpemal  enow,  liei  near 
the  middle  of  the  island,  rising  from  its 
broadest  part  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  South- 
ward from  this  high  land  extends,  for  many 
miles,  the  most  important  plain  of  the  island, 
watered  by  the  Lethaios.  Here  lay  Gortyna. 
its  oldest  city.   North  east  from  Ida,  on  the 


ihn  CairatoB  (benoe  Xrete),  laj  Oaewon, 

the  ancient  city  of  Minos.  Here  may  be 
seen  the  cave  where  Jupiter  was  bom,  when 
he  was  taken  ouler  the  ahtlter  of  the  Cure, 
tai  and  Coryban?'»'»  Crete  contained  of  old 
other  diatingnislied  towns.  In  Acts  xzni.  6, 
mention  it  made  of  Laeee,  of  which  there  ia 
no  other  record.  The  same  may  pai  J  of 
Phmnioe  (12).  Not  far  from  Laaea  was  th« 
port  denomlBtled  *  Fair  Hifeiia '  (8),  uhldi 

is  rr-rrv^ni-rd  in  %  htf  beilillg  ft  MIM  Of 
the  same  import 
Crete  was  in  a  epeelal  manner  flnomed 

by  nature.  Its  position  in  the  southern 
regions  of  the  temperate  sone  secured  it 
many  ednmtagee  oter  hotter  eUmates;— > 

while  sea-breeze*',  and  cooling  winds  from 
the  north,  qualified  its  natural  warmth,  and 
its  bills  proteoted  the  island  ttom  the  de^ 
structiTO  sirocco.  In  ancient  it  was  more 
productive  than  it  is  in  modem  times. 
These  blessings  were,  however,  abused; 
fur  the  Cretans  have  come  down  to  us  with 
some  discreditable  epithets  affixt'd  nn  tbfir 
character.  From  profane  autliorjtas  we 
learn,  that  the  Cretans  were  accotmted  ava* 
ricious,  luxurious,  deceptive,  and  lying. 
Hence  to  crttise  was  used  as  signifying 
to  lie.  These  facts  throw  light  on  tiie  peen- 
liar  exhortations  given  of  Paul  to  Titii"  in 
Crete,  and  particulady  oai  the  apo^^tle's 
asesttion : — *  One  of  themeehree,  a  prophet 
of  their  own,  sail,  Thr  fntiang  are  always 
liars,  evil  beasts,  slow  bellies'  (TiL  i.  12). 
Tliis  *  prophet'  was  the  poet  Epimenidee  of 
Gnossos,  in  whose  piece,  entitled  '  On  Ora- 
cles,' Jerome  sajs  he  fotmd  the  verse  cited 
hyPtid. 

The  population  of  Crete  —  whidi,  in  the 
apostle's  time,  formed  a  Roman  province 
under  a  proconsul  —  comprised  many  Jews, 
as  we  learn,  independently  of  the  New  Tet- 
tament,  from  Josephns  and  Philo. 

CRISPUS,  president  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue at  Corinth,  who,  believing  on  the 
Lord  with  all  his  house,  was  baptised  by 
Paul  (Acts  xviii.  8.  1  Cor.  i.  U).  Tradi- 
tion has  bonded  him  down  as  bishop  of  the 
inland  of  £giaa*  wliieh  liea  off  the  coast  of 
Attica. 

CROCODILE.— -See  LiTiATiiAir. 

CROSS  fL.  crvx,  bnt  inmit  diatrly  frora 
the  F.  croix),  an  instrument  of  torture  and 
deadk,  liinliar  in  diagrace  to  the  modem 

gibbet,  consintinrr  rf  two  beams  crossing 
each  other.  The  Greek  tenn  $tmtro»  pro- 
bably signiflee  that  whieh  is  set  np,— poU, 
and  by  derivuli- n  ii  .  n  :  .  Tlie  trrni  is 
found  in  Matt,  xxvii.  U^,  40.  In  the  Bcrip- 
tntes,  the  term  <er08e*is  used  netaphorl 
cnlly  for  thr  punishrMnt  of  the  cross  (Gal.  v. 
11.  Heb.  xii.  2).  With  a  yet  greater,  but 
very  natural  deviation, '  cross '  came  to  sig- 
nify CkriMt  cracified  (Gal.  vi.  12,  13)  ;  also 
the  rfidempti-n  effected  by  the  dealli  of  Christ 
(Phil.  iii.  IH);  the  doctrine  cuuceruing  that 
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redemptioa  Cor.  L  IS) :  ui  all  wlii«k  pM- 
sagM,  nfereneo  it  nmd*  to  dw  tgnoaJny 

and  dis^nure  of  this  horrible  fniriisboieut. 
Ttie.^>osUc  Paul  »«em«  sometuuea  to  om 
the  term  *  on»»*  u  eqaivaleiil  to  At  imtk 
of  Chruf  (1  Cor.  i.  17.  Eph.  ii.  10).  The 
pUrase,  'blood  of  the  ctom'  (CoL  i.  20), 
denotee  ft«  p«iiiftd  6mA  m  ioflieied;  for 
the  mere  Uood  loik  WM  nok  neeeeierily 
eopioua. 

As  the  ptmiehment  of  010  eraee  was  prae* 
tised  long  prior  to  Uie  emoifixion  of  Jesns, 

so  crosses  were  in  existenee  before  that  of 
our  Lord.  The  shape  of  these  would  be 
deterniiued  by  their  purpose.  Tortore  and 
dcaili  could  bf  effected  by  almost  nrty  dis- 
posiiiou  of  ihu  two  bciama  which  compose 
the  eross.  Tlie  most  obvioas,  and  therefore 
probably  die  earliest,  was  that  iu  which  the 
tmuverse  beam  stood  on  the  top  of  the  per- 
pendiralir «Be  Uln  oorT  (enutetmmkm); 
or  tlie  transver^ft  hpi\m  might  cross  the 
perpendicular  one  at  some  distanoe  firom 
the  tapt  w  Mco  in  tiewi  of  our  Ssviotir 
sinking  under  his  cross.  Thi';,  vrhi  h  in  all 
probabilitj  was  the  cross  on  which  Jesus 
snflfared,  is  teelmieally  ealledl  enur  immUtm, 
or  cayitata.  Or  one  beam  rniphl  cross  the 
other  in  the  middle,  like  an  X*  whith  is 
1#nned  St.  AndrtWs  erow  (cfwr  dtetmata), 
because  Andrew  the  apostle  in  said  19  httW 
■offered  on  ft  cross  of  this  make. 

We  poisets  not  the  information  requisite 
to  decl&ie,  beyond  the  possibility  of  anplj, 
what  was  the  exact  shape  of  the  cross  on 
which  the  Redeemer  suffered.  The  Scrip- 
tural narratives  supply  no  definite  informa- 
tion ;  and  ihe  ecclesiastical  historians,  who 
mufttiti  the  cLrcuiuiitances  connected  with 
the  ftUeged  finding  of  the  tme  cross  by  the 
Kmpress  Helena,  gite  no  descriptir^n  of  its 
shape.  Fmm  the  erangelists  we  may  gather 
a  few  parttenlan.  At  two  otfiert  were  em- 
rilied  \»ith  Jesus,  the  three  crosses  were 
probably  such  as  ooold  be  prepared  with 
the  greatest  ecM  by  Boman  soldiere,  who 
would  be  inclined  to  show  no  preference  to 
one  orocified  for  sedition.  One  piece  of 
wood  nidled  to  toother  would  readily  Ibrm 
the  needful  inslruinenl.  Tliut  tlie  cross 
was  la^  and  beary,  jet  neither  so  large  nor 
■o  beaey  aa  ii  ie  aooMtimas  described,  may 
be  infi  rred  from  the  sacred  narrative.  Above 
our  Lord's  bead  was  a  small  board,  bearing 
an  inseriptioii.  Whether  this  '  title '  rested 
on  the  top,  or  was  nailed  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  perpendicular  b«am.  it  is  difficnlt  to 
determine  from  the  language  employed. 
We  incline  to  tbe  fotmor.  If  the  title  were 
on  the  top  of  tlie  beam,  then  probably  the 
cross  was  like  our  T>  which  would  strain 
tha  body  aote  than  the  crux  tsimtea.  It 
was  not  onnsnal  for  there  to  b*  fi  -"^rt  of 
small  restuig-place, onwliieh  the  Ludy could 
in  a  meaanre  eiiatain  iteelt  We  ha»a  no 
atidenca  to  ahow,  that  toeh  ilsmad  a  part 


of  the  eross  of  CtmaL   The  feet  vers  slso 

by  a  pierp  of  woml,  to  which  they  were 
nailed.  Evidence  of  the  existence  of  ibii 
in  the  eroaa  of  Obrfal  ia  not  altogelkr 
wanting;  for  though,  in  John  xx.  24—29, 
our  Lord  directs  the  ayea  of  ThcHuas  ts 
nothing  more  tiian  bla  aide  and  bia  bsnAi, 
yet  in  Luke  xxiv.  39,  40,  he  shows  to  the 
assembled  disciples  his  /erf  as  well  ss  his 
hands.  It  wotdd  then  appear,  that  Jesos 
was  nailed  to  the  enm  by  his  hands  ai 
his  feet,  and  consequently  that  the  who1« 
weight  of  his  body  would  hang  (eomp.  Laks 
xxiii.  30,  'hanged')  withovK anpfOfft an  Ui 
hands.  Such  a  method  of  execution  eonll 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  speedy  diasolutioe, 
and  must  haw  baan  attended  bytfteaoM 
exquisite  torture.  According  to  Ambrost 
(bom  A.D.  3Sd),  the  tide  stood  on  the  top, 


fanniagpadiifa  name  of  thin  aha^ 


Tbe  ooina  of  Oenatantlne,  and  die  riii|it 

iriMrriptir>n<5  found  in  fbe  cataconib?  nf  Rami 
and  other  places,  present  crosses  of  vanoei 
abapet.  The  afanpleat  and  dm  eariiest  «f 
ilif^f  are  here  shown,  of  which  Nor.  4  ati-l  5 
are  made  up  of  the  Greek  CH  and  B,  which 
form  dw  two  first  letters  in  the  nsae  CIHit 
(tbe  efi  is  in  Greek  only  one  letterV  "So.  S 
lias  by  its  sides  A  and  0,  denoting  Alfhs 
and  Omega,  *die  iSrst  and  the  tast,*eliieb 
our  Lord  is  designated  in  Bev.  ii.  B.  Tbs 
fourth  specimen  is  decorated  with  psis^ 
branches,  to  signify  the  victory  of  the  «niM 
in  die  aseension  of  Ae  Saviomr. 


caossxs  rsoji  m  catacombs. 

The  cross  thus  became  pymbolical,  and,  « 
such,  had  a  history  to  relate  —  to  this  effect, 
that  Christ  suflered  death  on  an  histmmeot 
orcro.sfl,  (somewhat  like  the  figure  in  p^^is* 
of  shape,  and,  having  stiffered  at  the  bands  d 
wicked  men,  was  raiaed  by  his  Father  to  the 
right  hawl  r-.{  jMi-.vr  r.  This  is  an  important 
change  in  the  history  of  the  cross,  on  vbidi 
we  moat  make  aonte  xemitlES  beim  wt  pv^ 
aue  die  anl^eel  of  ili  Innna. 
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W«  hate  ftliTftdf  se^n,  that,  in  die  Scrip- 
turiU  period,  Uio  term  '  orofts '  had  assumed 
a  figurative  import.  Witliiii  the  bmm  pe- 
riod, anollier  great  change  was  Rt  IcRst  pre- 
paredi  The  cross,  which  was  or igmuiiy  the 
token  of  dii§iftn  and  iaftmy,  the  primitiTO 
belierers  made  into  a  cause  of  rejoicing,  an 
object  of  boaoor,  and  a  sign  of  victory 
(Bon.  L  16.  1  Cor.  i.  18 ;  xt.  2).  Thia 
feeling  the  apostle  Paul  carried  so  far,  that  he 
declared,  —  *  Uod  forbid  that  I  should  glory, 
MV*  in  the  eroM  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' 
(Gal.  vi  14.  Phil.  iii.  7,8).  With  Christinrtg 
the  cro^s  thus  at  the  first  became  the  sym- 
bol  of  tiitmiplk  tad  tndkM  lift.  Tho  enm 
hml  with  them  lost  it^  nffrnro,  anil  nssnmcfl 
A  celestial  glory,  fiealisiog  the  great  truths 
«f  &e  gospel,  Uiey  Momtod  its  deep  ahamo 
into  the  hi^'bost  linnniir.  Tins  they  efT-ifted, 
first  in  their  owu  feelings,  and  afterwards  in 
the  hoait  of  die  dTiliaed  wmliL 

It  iDU:  t  In:  rmfessed,  tliat  tliis  is  a  very 
great  change.  Let  it  be  obserred,  that  the 
tranaltioB  la  not  imaf^inanr.  Ita  osiatnioe 
is  evidenced  in  tlie  writings  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament The  volimie  wbidi  records  the 
disgrace  speaka  alao  of  die  glory :  and  both 
the  disgrace  and  the  glory  are  perfectly  na- 
tural, and  easy  to  be  imderstood,  if  you 
admit  the  great  outlinea  there  drawn  of  the 
life,  death,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Deny  these,  and  the  change  h  inexplicable. 
How  was  it  that  u  frame  of  wood  which  be> 
tokened  torture  and  infkmy,  came,  within 
the  lapse  of  a  ffw  years,  to  deuoU»  vlftorr, 
life,  and  bliss  ?  Paul  s  Epistles  rw,  ,il  Uie 
secret.  Wiiboat  them  tin  nnquestiunable 
fart  admits  of  no  explanation.  We  hence 
infer,  that  the  new  ideas  which  olostered 
•round  die  eroae  found  their  origin  in  the 
alleged  event,  —  namely,  the  death  and  xe* 
etmection  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Let  it  be  eerefoUy  noted,  that  die  Kanv* 
rection  is  involved  in  th''  ''vmbolical  import 
of  the  cross.  As  an  iusuuuient  of  death, 
die  eroae  implied  only  agony  and  diagraeek 
It  %9  an  emblem  of  lifr-  thnt  it  ^atliprcil 
around  it  high  and  triumphal  associations, 
mie  eymboUeal  erosa  pointa  npvaida  to 
eternal  life,  as  surely  as  tlic  cross  of  wood 

Joints  to  the  sepulchre.  The  existence  of 
M  ^mbolieal  eroea  eannot  be  denied.  At 
•  Wiy  early  period,  tli  nt  existence  may  be 
deled.  At  a  very  early  period,  therefore, 
did  •  fital  and  practical  bdief  in  die 
rection  of  Jesus  prevail.  We  sec  the  cross 
poioUng  to  the  ascending  Saviour  from  the 
hearts  of  the  first  community  of  Christians. 
The  direction  and  significance  which  it  then 
took,  it  never  afterwards  lost  From  these 
early  days  down  to  the  present,  the  c/oss 
maj  be  traeed  in  forms  and  uses  moat  no* 
merous  and  varioua.  Indeed,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  write  the  history  of  Christianity 
In  die  IliatOffj  of  the  cross.  The  history  of 
dhe  mm  preaenta  a  vlaible  evidence  oi  the 


presence  and  operation  of  the  gospel,  from 
the  earliest  ages  down  to  tliis.  The  student 
of  Mitiqaity  sees  the  evidence  with  his  own 
ey<'s ;  md,  how  little  soever  he  studies  the 
import  of  that  evidence  and  the  testimony 
of  that  cross,  he  is  led  to  admit,  that  he  liat 
here  a  line  of  proof,  whleh,  if  primarily  pe- 
culiar to  himael(  may  be  readily  commooi' 
Mted  to  othei%  end  which  la  noleeeetrikinf 
tltnn  it  is  cogent  Of  this  new  species  of 
what  we  may  term  moniBnental  evidence,  we 
ban  give  enoli  •  noilet  M  onr  liMlled  epeee 
admits. 

The  feelinga  of  pleaanie,  admiration,  and 
trfnmpli,  vbieh  gndiaMd  evonadtheemeeln 

Srriprarnl  tiraea,  lost  none  of  Aeir  intf  UHity 
in  the  age  whkh  aianed.  These  feelings 
were  for  •  period  eoatent  vrfth  waminf  the 

lir-art,  nnd  inflnrncing  the  rondiirt,  of  hc- 

lieversu  The  strict  monotheism  and  elevated 
qrirltnality  of  the  Chrledaa  doetrine  eon- 

s])irt  J  witli  tLc  w(l^^,llip  vf  images,  so  pre- 
valent and  80  injurious  among  ib»  Heathen, 
to  make  the  early  disciplee  amree  to  any 
outward  and  sensible  representation  of  reli- 
giooa  oigecla.  Hence  diey  at  first  confined 
diemaelvea  to  the  entertainment  and  foster- 
ing of  those  pleasurable  and  sacred  aasoeia- 
tiona  which  the  great  facta  and  doctrine?  of 
their  system  had  thrown  around  the  cross. 

•In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory, 

Toweriiqr  cfm  the  vratka  ef  tlaei 
AO  the  Hg^t  of  saered  stovf 

Gathers  rotmd  Its  bead  antMiim^* 

Rome  feeling  such  as  is  hpvf  frprrssed 
was  theirs,  so  that  the  erose  became  to  them 
n  token  of  all  the  varied  and  inoeoeeiwiUe 
poofl  wbicli  the  pn-p*-!  vras  fitted  to  convey. 
Yet  die  feeling  took  nu  visible  shape, — fixed 
itself  in  no  outward  form.    Such  nvaenll 
might  be  looked  for  by  those  who  knn-w-  ths 
puriqr  and  intensity  of  primitive  Christian 
love  and  piety.  Bnt  it  ie  cqoaUy  obftoae, 
that  ere  long  some  nttpraticc  vr- inl  l  ho  p\  en 
to  these  strong  emotions.   That  utterance 
eame  early  in  die  aeeond  eentaiy,  drat  in 
word  anil  net,  and  not  Inntr  aftrr  in  visible 
forms.   Amoug  the  earliest  verbal  exprea* 
alone,  we  find  that  of  Jnadn  Martyr  (*  Dial, 
rinii  Tr\]>h.'  5  HDV  in  which,  in  order  to  do 
awuy  with  the  disgrace  of  the  cross,  he 
argncs  widi  hie  Jewidi  opponent  that  the 
cross  w:\^  p r f figured  in  the  Old  Testament, 
not  only  in  the  brazen  serpent  (Ntimb. 
xxi.  8),  bnt  idto  in  the  hands  of  Moaea, 
sustained  in  the  fight  with  Amalek  (Exod. 
xrii,  12).   '  Moses,  by  the  tokens  which  he 
made,  was  the  first  to  set  forth  thai  cross 
which  to  you  appeara  ieBmiedi*  Wldi  tUa 
allusion,  which  he  uses  more  than  onee^ 
and  with  others,  Justin  labours  to  renHme 
tlie  ignominy  of  the  cross,  which  he  regaided 
as  the  true  '  wond  nf  life,*  Rnd  to  impart  tn 
otiiers  the  reverenual  feelings  witli  whi^  it 
wee  now  regarded  ha  the  church  aa  the 
aonree  of  'ealvation  lo  beUevera.'  Bene*. 
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ha  Mfl«rU  iu  power  m  a  liivine  niDboI  in 
thft  cooTeniou  uf  tite  wurid  :  — '  Tkut  wiiicli 
W*  now  behold  in  all  luUioiiB,  namely,  men 
converted  by  this  mystery  from  idolatry  to 
thfl  wunbip  of  God'  Cbisl.'  &  91).  The 
pagnt  be  addressed  as  in  the  following 
passagp,  which  shows  how  full  wn^  his 
mind  of  himooring  association«  as  to  the 
cross  As  ths  pfophst  said  sftirrtimo, 
the  rviilriirp  nf  iia  (tJie  cTn<Js'«; )  power  and 
,  dominion  is  very  great,  as  is  bhown  from 
fhow  thin«w  wbieh  Idl  md«r  Ow  eye;  Ibr 
observe  all  tliini:^  iu  Uie  world,  and  consider 
whether  they  are  carried  ou,  or  can  have 
intawnnmiiiiiion,  apart  ftoM  Alt  flgvnu 
Tlie  sea  is  not  cloven,  unlfss  this  trophy, 
beanng  the  nam*  of  a  sail*  remains  un- 
n^nrsd  In  Uie  ▼ami ;  die  earth  it  not 
ploughed  withoat  it ;  deWers  do  not  per- 
toxm  their  work,  nor  artificers  theirs,  ua- 
len  with  instruments  made  in  thlt  dmpe^ 
The  human  form  (iiflera  from  that  of  brutes 
in  nothing  else  than  in  heinf^  erect,  and 
havmg  ihc  power  of  exttMidiug  the  arm*. 
By  a  cross-like  figure  in  his  connteneiieeb 
man  hrettthes  the  breatli  of  life.  The  rrt^^n 
is  set  forth  by  the  shape  of  your  s>ianiliu-ii!> 
•od  trophies  (see  ABoantiiriov), with  which 

yot;  (HnmnTi  princes)  procee*!  into  public, 
and  account  the  ensigns  of  your  power  and 
•alhorii^.  Nay,  yon  eonesoate  the  imefe 
of  your  fmperors  when  dead  in  tliis  shape, 
aod  in  your  inscriptions  name  them  gods ' 
(«ApoL'i.  f  56). 

Wnoratinn  f  ir  the  crosa  br^an  to  cnnncrt 
with  itself  some  tiuetore  of  superstition. 
Bat  heie,  as  hi  eiher  iaetuieee,  Ae  tibvee 

of  correct  feelings  Ims  been  llie  orrnsion  i  f 
•applying  postehtj  with  iaets  that  have  a 
ttfltiraooial  ehareeler.  This  fignie— ftmnd 
in  great  events  and  epochs  in  tlie  Old  Testa- 
ment, found  also  impressed  in  every  part  of 
nature  —  eould  not,  it  was  judged,  be  without 
efie«ey  in  repelling  the  dangers  and  evils  of 
life :  at  least,  it  was  grateful  to  the  feelings, 
yet  probably  denied  the  sight  of  the  loved 
and  leoented  symbol,  to  imitate  iti  figure, 
however  roughly,  in  voluntary  movements  of 
the  limbs.  Accordingly  we  find  Uiat  the  figure 
of  the  cross,  formed  by  the  hand,  was  in  use 
omoTip'  the  cnrly  Christians,  at  h  ubt  in  Afrirn, 
Tertullian  ^A.D.220)mentionsitas on ai ready 
established  practice.  His  words  arc  fall  and 
distinct  ('De  Corona  MU.'  lib.  xv.)  :  — 'At 
every  going  out,  and  at  every  movcmvut; 
irtun  we  diese»  end  when  we  put  on  our 
<?hnp^;  at  prsver,  at  tiiM in  kinril:nf:r  a  lifrht, 
as  we  go  to  bed,  wheu  we  sit  dowu,  —  in 
•hflst,  in  every  thing  wo  do,  we  make  the 
nign  of  the  rr  iss  on  our  foreheads,' — fr'  ntrm 
eruda  s^naaUo  Urimus.  lio  reason  is  given 
fordiisiieage;  batdovhtfeseitaiiitiwhietfan 
had  been  at  least  fuciIilut<Ml  by  the  licathen 
cneliNn  of  finding  prot««ting  talismans  in 
etibds  signs  and  figuree.  The  prietiee  tftoe 
•eleUlehed  ia  pfiveie  life  foon  pwied  into 


n  n««9g«  in  public  worship  and  the  oUer 
vances  ut  the  church.  Asoordiugly,  distieet 
iafionMtioo  is  found  in  Chtiatiea  eatifri^ 
as  to  the  use  of  the  cross  mnrb'  hj  t^.^  hvii 
in  baptism,  cateehiaiag,  eoiiiumatioo,  tai 
the  Lord's  snppm.  In  yeiil,  it  B19  li 
stated  t!int  tise  came  to  be  regtrded,  is 
tlie  worsiup  both  of  the  Greek  and  Ltfia 
ehorah,     aeaiediiBf  neeeeeeiy  end  li^h> 

p«nsftble.  Tlie  Cbristisn  Fftthrn;  soon  ptv 
eloquent  in  the  uses  which  they  assigoed  to 
ihie  preetiee:  —  *  The  era  yow  ihedd  Ml 
in  the  worsliip  of  Co:!,  in  order  constiDtlj 
to  remind  you  of  the  Saviour ;  also  to  aho* 
that  yoQ  j^eee  all  year  hope  of  happiness  it 
him,  nor  leas  to  make  known  yonrrCMlillMi 
to  bear  yoor  eriMe  with  patience.' 

Soon,  however,  wae  a  niagical  pcmr 
ascribed  to  the  .sign  of  the  cross.  Tertnliim, 
in  his  treatise  to  his  wife  (lib.  ii.),  spell- 
ing of  the  condition  nf  a  Christian  womaa 
married  to  a  Heath  >  n  hushand,  asks,  — 
*  How  could  you  conceal  from  liis  ruriontj 
the  signs  of  the  cross  which  you  imprmt  ea 
your  bed,  ae  wtH  as  on  your  penonf  hsv 
could  you  escape  being  seen  when  yon  dirH 
awsy  with  your  breath  the  malignity  of  ;ij< 
evil  ipirit,  or  when  you  rise  daring  the  nigiit 
for  jirnytT''  Anrl  in  his  dissnu'^i'  n  fraiD 
Iruqucutiug  the  theatre,  —  *  Suppose,  wluli 
yon  were  there,  a  dap  of  flmnder  should  is> 

cal!  to  Yonr  mirn!  the  trrrnr?  of  tbr  Lord; 
you  are  alarmed ;  you  carry  your  hand  10 
yeorfbvdieedtoniahooBittbe  sign  of  Am 
rro'?'?.  \^Tint?  This  sign  of  LoHii-^s  t^i 
prayer,  —  this  sigu  of  penitence  and  moni- 
fleetieo,  eondenmt  yon.  Had  you  had  ftit 
hi'fni  on  y,-ni  heart,  you  would  never  bite 
been  there.'  Here  are  seen  the  elements  of 
diat  euiruption  whieb,  in  later  times,  msii 
the  cross  itself  an  object  of  divine  honour. 

The  sign  of  the  cross,  made  by  the  band, 
led  to  the  introdnction  of  painted  erossci, 
and  crosses  fabricated  of  wood,  stone,  luetiL 
Su),  whose  form  and  use  were  very  varioos. 
For  some  time  the  early  Christians  scrapled 
to  adopt  any  other  sign  of  the  cross  thin 
such  as  was  made  by  the  hand,  lest  tifj 
should  thereby  betray  a  community  with  ibi 
HcaUien.  Thia  fMT,  howem«  diMVpeani 
and  Christians  came  to  nse  the  cross  ss  1 
geueral  Hj-mbol  of  Cluistiani^.  lu  this 
^ppliealion,  the  cnes  eerred  pretty  much  dx 
same  purpose  as  the  crt-^rfnt  in  TslaroisiB. 
It  was  introduced  in  a  vahoty  of  ways  in  cos- 
nectioD  with  die  fine  trte*  ae  well  ae  fte  At 
business  of  actual  life;  being  cut  in  prenc"* 
Stones,  painted  in  pictures,  used  as  a  pari 
of  dio  ritnal  in  divine  wonfhipv  adopted  i» 
arrbitcftnre,  and  at  last  in  hcrddry. 

In  the  catacombs  under  the  ci^  of  Borne, 
die  early  Cbrietians  ftmnd,  among  the  if* 
mains  of  the  iload,  fiheltrr  from  their  persf- 
cnting  enemies ;  and  there,  accordingly*  >» 
nide  oollinea,  and  eculptured  talent  of  A* 
simplest  kind*  they  left  memoriala  of  ibdt 
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tmxth  daring  lill^  tad  their  eonfident  hope  in    of  power,  by  that  soal's  steadfast  gazing  on 


death.  In  these  sepolchral  tokens  we  find 
the  eiu'iieat  TisiUe  utterance  of  the  prevalent 
rererenw  iw  A«  ooes.  The  precise  dito 
of  these  expressive  symbols  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained; but  the  parliest  of  them  are  closely 
eooneeted  in  time  with  Tertallian,  and  odMr 
Christian  writers  of  his  age.  We  tlms  see, 
that  the  line  of  eontinuity  in  our  hiatorical 
ihalrii  it  duly  p»wemd.  TIm  plate  given 
in  p.  424  shows  dllTerent  crosses  of  botli  the 
Oreek  and  Latin  form  taken  from  the  cau- 


the  cross.  The  word  $alus,  salvation,  writtenal 
the  bottom,  embodies  the  import  of  the  whole. 


The  syrnbolical  element  in  these  crosses 
went  on  graduallj  inereaaiag  year  after  year. 


VUT  Muax  tniBOLieaft  csoae. 

This  may  be  eihibited  in  the  anchor  cross  as 
given  in  the  cut,  in  whirli  an  old-established 
symbol  is  turned  to  Christian  purposes;  — 
fwmiog,  in  the  shape  of  a  eroas,  a  kind  of 
twofold  cmblPTTi,  denoting  refuge  and  safety. 
This  qrmbul  occurs,  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
oarniigion,  on  gnmelonee,  end,  at  a  later 
pcrind,  on  gems ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  in- 
stance before  the  reader,  bearing  the  name 
•r«M»  OkrM,  and  havlnf  aahera  tiro  fishes,  or 
ady  onp.  The  fishes  arc  understood  to  be 
^mbolical  of  the  '  flsher  of  men,'  and,  in- 
deed, orChrielians  generaUy,  who,  as  being 
immersed  in  water,  on  assuming  tlie  Chris- 
tian name,  took  a  kind  of  pleasore  in  play- 
ItaHy  describing  tfaenuelrei  w  'fUh.*  AnoUier 
reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this  em- 
blem is,  that  the  Greek  word  for  fish,  namely 
UhthuM,  contains  the  haitiel  letters  of  Jam 
Chrittf  —  Son  of  God,  —  Saviour. 

The  power  of  expression  is  carried  still 
fbrther  in  the  ensuing  specimen,  belonging 
to  the  first  centuriee,  in  which,  be  sides  other 
symbol <!  already  explained,  the  cross  is  re- 
presented as  having  conquered  *  the  old  eer* 
pent,'  who  is  bound  to  its  trunk,  and  wlio. 
yet  retaining  the  will  to  injure  the  human 
Bonl  —  represented  by  the  dove,  is  deprived 


SABliT  tTliBOLlCAft  CBOtt. 

The  dove,  as  in  the  ahnve  fipnrp,  ■which  is 
also  an  image  of  the  resurrection,  — the  im- 
port being  derived  flrom  the  bird  whieh  en* 
nounced  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  tt> 
Noah,  —  is  found,  as  well  as  the  fish,  repre- 
senting our  Lord,  in  very  early  remains  of 
the  catacombs,  which  probably  take  prece- 
dence of  figures  of  the  cross,  and  thus  aids  in 
preserving  a  continuous  line  of  symbolical 
miting  from  the  first  years  of  the  second 
century  down  to  modem  times.  The  trium- 
phant and  blissful  c  haructer  of  the  cross  is 
well  thoim  in  the  engraving  tliat  follows^  of 
n'ttury  cros«<,'  which  is  taken  from  a  niO< 
at  Bavenna,  of  the  sixth  oentuiy :  — 


TlllCMrilAI.  CB088. 

Placed  in  the  midst  of  the  stars  of  heaven, 
tilis  eroes  leete  on  the  same  base,  aalus,  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  mundi,  salvation  of  the 
world.  Its  outer  circle  is  surrotmded  by  a 
drele  of  reepiendeDt  Monet.  On  the  top  is 
the  Greek  word  ichthus,  meaning  our  Lord, 
which  has  been  recently  found  on  a  funeral 
marble,  with  the  vrord  senioii  a^oined,  mak- 
ing the  entire  equivalent  to  Jesus  Ckrittp  Sen 
qf  Oodt  Saviaitr  <if  Uinng  (men). 

At  an  etriier  period,  however,  tfian  this, 
the  cross  had  become  the  emblem  of  victory : 
lieing  adopted  by  Constantine,  as  shown  by 
this  copy  of  a  modal,  ttrack  in  the  day*  of 
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IbMi  tmpwar*  HiUitrto  the  cross  had  in  the 
main  piawrred  its  q^tiul  import  Hero 
it  ia  ■Modtt»d  wUb  Mithly  dmHinkim,  m 
spears  from  the  motto,  glory  of  ifu  army : 
■1m  that  this  emblem  of  anffiwrinf,  peaoe, 
•ad  ettmal  Iditiy  dioaM  em  lisit  bean  M 
wMialid  iHlh  deeds  of  Uood ! 


run  &ABABUM. 

The  engrarinf  pneeents,  between  two  Ro- 
man aoldiera,  the  «nMS  in  the  shape  of  lue 
Imhmm,  esd  indiaetee  «bt  CmI,  <liet»  in  its 
eonquering  career,  the  cross  had  now  become 
the  recognised  and  solemn  standard  of  the 
Bomea  empire.  Eedesiasttoal  hlalorjr  in> 
fonns  Tis,  that  Coiistantinc,  while  engaged  in 
cou  lending  for  the  imperial  throne  (cir.330 ), 
began  to  reflect  on  til*  mieeheneee  end 
failures  which  had  befallen  his  idolatrous 
prsdeoeesors;  while  his  father,  who  had 
•doled  ono  only  God,  the  Otestor  of  iIm 
uniTCrse,  had  been  eminently  BucccssftiL 
Henee  he  drew  the  inference,  that  he  him- 
eeif  might  find  leady  aid  and  effeotoal 
port  in  adoptiag  tilc  now  rapidly  spreading 
futb  of  the  deepiaed  N  azarene.  On  this,  he 
Ml  on  Ue  knees,  and  prayed  Ood  to  give  him 
Ul^t;  when,  as  the  sun  was  declining, there 
enddeuly  appeared  in  the  heavens  e  pillar  of 
light,  bearing  the  ahape  of  a  cross,  with  the 
voids  in  GiMk,  'Bj  this  oonqiicr/ 


CONSrAitTINB'e  CSOM. 


The  lesson  of  the  miracle  was  completed 
bj  the  appearance  to  him  et  nigiii,  in  s 
dnsm,  of  Josaa,  «Imi,  vUb  «  otoob  fa  Us 
hand,  of  the  shape  already  seen,  commanded 
him  to  meke  a  rojel  eteaderd  of  a  aimilar 
eonflgwetioB.  Twe  was  aeeoidingly  done ; 
and  hence  the  Labarum.* 

We  are  not  here  rraoixed  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  tfiis  slofy.  aiow  mneh  soever  of 
the  legendary  or  even  of  the  fictitious  it  may 
eontain*  doobtlees  an  occasion  there  was  in 
flis  Iflb  of  0<»stantine,  which  led  him  to 
adopt  the  Christian  religion,  and,  wtth  dial 
religion,  its  consecrated  symbol,  tlie  cro«s. 
Did  this  not  appear  from  the  fact,  that  fic- 
tion and  legends  hare  an  historical  imporl; 
as  well  as  the  purest  and  simplest  record  of 
facts,  the  ensuing  view  of  the  Labartmi, 
hsftag  the  image  of  the  empeiut  tm  lha 
teiae,  wonld  act  the  m atter  al  itot:  — 


FBIMITITB  8TMB0LICJU.  CBOSB. 

This  is  taken  from  a  coin  of  Constantinc^ 
and  presents,  on  the  top  of  the  Labarum,  dw 
monogrammatio  nsme  of  Christ ;  st  the  bot- 
tom of  the  crofts,  the  vaoquished  serpeat; 
athwart  the  face,  the  words  in  Latin,  lAkei^pe 
«/th€  repMk.  From  this  time^  erooeeB  be> 
came  vi  ry  common.  When  Constantine  had 
gained  the  empire,  the  senate  decreed  to  Lim 
a  goldeii  etame,  one  hand  of  whlcai  bdd  a  long 
spear  in  tlie  form  of  a  cross.  The  cross  began 
to  be  accompanied  by  the  image  of  our  Sa- 
viour; and,  soeofding  (oEnsebins,  the  empe- 
ror not  ODly  caused  such  representations  to 
be  placed  in  the  moot  conspicuous  parts  of 
the  city,  but,  as  *  the  eiga  of  oar  Lord's  pas- 
sioo/  eraoted  a  magoiBesnt  cfoss  in  Us 
palace. 

Architecture  was  now  to  undergo  modifi- 
cation lirom  the  cross.  The  figure  presents 
an  outline  of  a  church  of  early  date,  built  in 
the  shape  of  what  is  termed  the  Greek  cross. 
The  engraving  iriwnes  oor  OOpy  is  made,  is 
itself  of  the  serenth  century.  Christian 
churches,  generally,  aoon  quitted  their  ori- 
ginal model  in  the  Giedt  Bssilica?,  and 
took  tlie  fipnre  of  the  cross.  Churches 
built  in  this  fonn  were  originally  termed 
rross-dkwrrAef.  The  cboreh  built  by  Con- 
fitantinc  in  ronstnutinople,  in  honour  of  the 
apostles,  was  of  this  description.  This  form 
the  emperor  ie  said  m  have  prodneed,  ia 
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order  to  unite  in  the  Chriitiftn  temple  the 
nagnifleenee  of  the  tamplMof  <be  preeeding 
teligion,  and  bf  oionlof  two  qoadnuignlcr 
boildlngs. 


ABCBiractmuL  caots. 

To  tlio  eroM  dma  UnriMd,  ia  to  bo  ooaribod 

thf  f^rand  discovery  of  imposing  n  dnmo  on 
arches,  since  the  aoperetructure  of  the  round 
templo  or  |Mxt  wao  •  oonNfOiOM  noHntBf 
ensuir^'  from  vxn  qaodlMlgvltr  bsOdillgO 
eroaaing  each  other. 

Tbo  diofed  dloeorefy  of  tho  eroM  oa  whldi 
Jesus  suff'  TCi!,  pave  an  impulse  to  supersti- 
Cioaa  feelings  and  practicea.  Fonr  ecclesiaa- 
tieal  historian*  eoDOor  in  itating,  that  it  was 
found  bvthe  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great  This  event  is  assigned  tn 
A.D.  326.  Tbesutement  is,  that  this  princeba 
was  indnced,  when  near  her  grave,  to  pay  a 
visit  of  pious  love  to  the  cLicf  place  which 
Lad  been  consecrated  bj  tiie  presence  of  the 
Savionr  of  mankind.  Aided  by  a  Jew  who 
ha*!  earefhllj  presprved  the  memory  of  the 
•pot where  Jesua  had  been  crucified,  Helena 
icpaiiod  to  MoontCalnCf,  and,  after  diligent 
eicaTotion,  found  three  crosse*',  rf  '.vhirh  she 
ascertained  the  true  one  by  unraclos  which 
it  Wfovght  FaUo,  Ihus  begun,  was  not  dow 
to  increase.  HaTinj^  ^^ilt  a  church  rvrrtlie 
•pot,  Helena  deposited  within  it  the  chief 
part  of  tiio  nd  crow.  Tho  mnaindor  oho 

COnvcjr;!  to  ronstaTitinnpIr,  n  ]virt  af  v:hu'h 
Constantine  inserted  iu  tiie  bead  of  a  statue 
of  l^noelf;  dioodierpart  wat  aent  to  Borne, 
and  placed  in  thp  rhnrch  of  Sta.  Croce  in 
Oeroaalemme,  which  was  built  expreaalj  to 
toeofw  tfils  preeiona  felie.  When*  •nbio- 
qnenlly,  &  f  sti\a.l  to  commemorate  the  dis- 
eoveiy  had  been  established,  the  bishop  ol 
JtniMklem,  on  Eaater  Sunday,  exhibited  to 
the  grateful  eyes  of  eager  pilgrims  the  ob- 
ject to  see  which  they  had  travelled  so  far, 
and  endured  so  much.  Those  who  wi>re 
persona  <tf  substance  were  further  griiiih  'l 
by  being  permitted  to  purchase,  at  tJjcir  full 
value,  small  pieces  of  the  cross  set  in  gold 
and  gems ;  and,  that  wonder  might  not  pass 
mlo  iamdalilj*  the  proper  andiofitiea  gave 


the  world  an  assurance  that  the  hoW  wood 
possessed  the  power  of  eelf-miiltipUeatlon, 
and,  notwithstanding  ill e  innt]mrrn"H'f  pi' -  •  s 
which  had  been  taken  from  it,  remained  iu- 
laet  and  entbre  as  at  4io  Ifast 

Tlie  capture  of  JvnisnU'm  by  the  Persians, 
JlD.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in 
tfko  hands  of  Chosroei,  who  movingly  eon- 
\ry>'i]  them  to  his  capital.  Fourteen  years 
after,  Ueraclios  xeoovexed  them,  and  had 
tiiem  eanied,  tat  to  Oonstantinople,  and 
then  to  Jerusalem,  in  such  pomp,  that,  on 
his  arrival  before  the  latter  citj,  he  found 
the  gatea  barred,  and  entranee  Ibroidden.  In- 
iliiMMd  to  the  cause  of  this  hiaderance, 
the  emp«*ror  laid  aside  the  trappings  of  his 
greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his  own 
ahuulders  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gates ; 
w)ipn  thoHC  opened  of  thcm'^»>lrt>s,  allowing 
him  to  enter,  and  to  place  lus  charge  beneath 
Iho  dome  of  the  sepulchre.  From  diia  time 
BO  more  is  heard  of  the  true  cms?. 

The  early  apologists  of  Christianity  en- 
deavoured to  repel  the  hnpntation  of  the 
rli-^ripli"?  Vipinq'  wor'^bipprr'5  nf  the  cross, 
which  was  brought  against  tliem  by  the 
Headien,  and  even  by  Jidlen.  Some  froonda 
tfiere  mnst  undoubtedly  have  been  for 
Jolian'a  charge,  aince  be  n^ntatj  says* 
that  ■flie  OhrMiaM  pn^ed  to  a  wooden 

cropq,  that  they  made  the  fitr^ire  of  t]ie  si\me 
on  the  forehead,  placed  it  at  the  entrance  of 
their  houses,  and  that  they  fbrtook  the  an- 
cient gods,  and  had  turned  to  the  dead  Jew.' 
How  true  and  reasonable  soever  was  the  de- 
fence which  the  defenders  of  Christianity  put 
forth,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  dio 
fourth,  and  particularly  from  the  fiftli  century, 
a  reverence  for  the  cross  arose  which  bordered 
on  Iknaticism,  and  was  aoeompanied  by  very 
wnpprstitioTi^  pmctirpfl.    Thi*?  lins  rfmained 
at  least  anmitigntod  iu  Bume  cliurches,  to 
tbo  great  detriment  nf  thetruepnrpoaesoftfio 
gospel.    Easy  wciuld  it  ho  to  ritr  in^tnnces 
of  the  gross  eredultty  and  low  superstition 
which  hate  been  dlqilayed  in  eonneetioa 
with  the  cross.    Nor  can  the  heads  of  the 
ehitrch  be  held  blameless.   In  their  desire 
to  enftneo  die  deioMof  tho  gospel,  ihey  were 
Jr  l  tf)       a'<  of  the  rirtues  of  the  cross  in  A 
manner  false  and  extravagant  in  itself,  and 
whidt  the  ignorant  wonid  easily  nistmder* 
stand  and  gros'^lv  pt^nrrt.     Th--'  flrMjnpnt 
Chrjsostom,  by  the  indulgence  wiiich  he  gave 
to  his  ftelhigs  and  imagination,  most  bo 
held  to  no  small  extent  accountable  for  these 
evils.    Ephraem  the  Syrian  is  among  those 
who  have  spoken  most  extravagantly  un  the 
subject   In  a  discourse,  be  declares, — *  The 
erosa  is  the  hope  of  Christians,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead,  the  staff  of  the  lame,  the 
'■ri'.TifoTt  of  the  poor,  the  charm  of  the  rich, 
the  stumbling-block  of  the  high-minded, 
and  triomph  over  the  demons.    The  cross 
is  the  teacher  of  virtue,  the  treasore  of 
deetitiiie,tfaolblb«rflltho  otpheaith0eoiB> 
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wUor  of  the  just,  the  guardian  of  the  young, 
th«  head  of  the  adult,  the  crowu  of  the 
aged,  the  hope  of  the  despairiiifr,  the  hi  hii 
of  the  aiariner,  a  haven  iu  blunns,  and  a  wall 
to  the  besieged.    The  cross  is  a  light  to 
ihone  who  sit  in  diirkncss,  the  ornament  of 
kings,  the  freedom  of  slaves,  the  wisdom 
of  mMtwi,  dM  phOotophy  of  btfbarians, 
the  safety  of  the  globe.'    In  ih'm  way  does 
he  proceed  to  speak  at  length  of  the  cross, 
employing  language  uliiflli  hehiiiiMlf  ni||^ 
more  or  less  distinctly  intend  as  figures  of 
speech,  but  which,  in  esoh  case,  others  in  the 
lapM  of  tune,  tod  widi  die  tUekmiDg  of 
the  dark  shades  that  cnmo  over  men's  minds, 
would  but  too  certsinij  convert  into  substan- 
life  reeHties  and  rellffiovs  tralht.  This  pro- 
eeas  of  corruption  would  proceed  rnpidly  in 
periods  when  men  were  genendlj  inclined  to 
emrry  respect  fbr  real  or  false  tcUm,  to  die 
ewfbl  excess  of  making  them  objects  of  a 
species  of  worship.    The  cross,  accordingly, 
was  nsed  for  amulets  and  talismans.  Chry- 
BOetom  (Horn,  xi.)  declares, That  very 
wood  on  which  the  sacred  body  was  stretched 
and  crucified,  is  sought  after  with  incredible 
aidomr.  Aeeordiaglf ,  many  petaons  of  both 
sexes,  procnring  ever  so  small  a  splinter  of  it, 
encase  it  iu  gold,  and  suspend  it  from  their 
neek/  TotraveUenftiieeioeadiejiraiaeenred 
as  an  altar  at  which  they  prayed  at  certain 
hours.  Indeed,  superstition  at  length  oonvert- 
•d  fpoodan  eiOMea  into  olgecta  off  iranhip. 


oaofl*Di»*i  cBoss. 


The  stream  of  corrupUou  overflowed  ia  At 
x«?alous  efforts  of  At  emsadera,  eotBBnasI 
in  the  eleventh  century,  for  the  recovery  of 
Jerubalem  and  the  Holy  Laud  from  ibe 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans.  TImb  «m  I 
the  cross  for  a  long  series  of  years  seen 
Haunting  on  the  banners  of  embattled  aiauet, 
and  borne  on  the  ■howldewoffaliaiitfciiighn 
who,  when  they  came  back  to  their  home*, 
were  on  their  stone  effigies  placed  with  th«r 
lega  aeroae,  to  denote  Ihat  diej  TuA  fm  I 
their  lifetime  had  tlie  biph  merit  of  hsving 
fought  under  the  ensign  of  the  «fOM^  slid 
agamal  that  of  the  ereeetiit 

<  And  on  hU  breast  a  bloodl*  croMe  be  born, 
Tbe  dear  remembraoee  of  his  dying  Lord ; 
For  whose  sweet  aak»  that  ytorwes  tmigt  hs  wit 
And  dead,  as  Uvtiif  ,  ever  km  ateed : 
Upon  bis  shield  tbe  Uks  WM  atoe  esote^ 
For  sovndgn  hope  wtltli  Ib  kli  heip  he  bed.* 

The  influence  of  the  cross  on  theshspeof 
churches  has  alreadj  been  spoken  of.  Who-  i 
I>raiiieal  AMimiiMiili  «a»  fgnnd, 

were  supposed  to  be  purified  fhjm  the  con- 
tamination of  Ueathenism,  bj  being  carred 
isfdi  the  flfim,  or  alteied  ia  shspe,  of 
the  cross.  In  England,  crosses  were  erwted 
before  the  conquest,  previous  to  a  battk  ot 
gnat  enterprise,  as  an  anticipatory  end  cea- 
dilatory  offering  to  heaven.  In  the  seventh 
eentury, Oswald,  king  of  North uniberland,lis> 
fbfe  he  fought  with  CedwaUo,  set  up  a  crotidf 
wood,  '  and  on  his  knees  prayed  to  God  that 
he  would  assist  his  worshippers  in  their 
great  distress.  It  is  further  reported,  that, 
the  cross  being  made  in  haste,  and  the  hole 
dug  in  which  it  was  to  be  fixed,  the  kiiisr, 
himself  full  of  faith,  laid  hold  of  it,  ami  In  id 
itwitti  both  his  hands,  till  it  was  set  faM  1>t 
throwing  in  tlM  aarth'  (Bade:  *£ee.iiasi^' 
iiL2). 

Fotlvoolta,  in  hia  Eneydopedia  of  Anti- 
quities, enumerates  and  classes  architectoral 
erossea  under  the  following  heads  :  —  !• 
PiWMliIng;  i.  Maikat;  9.  Weqiing;  4.  Strati; 
ft.  Memorial;  6.  Landmark;  7.  Sepulchral; 
8.  Highway;  0.  Entranoe  to  churches;  10. 
AtleiiatiOB  of  peaec«  Of  pivaeiiing  ejroeees, 
St.  Paul's  is  an  instance  familiar  to  e\in 
leader  of  English  histoiy.    Tiiongh  ohra 
rimsed  to  •eenkr  andStU  was  eieeted  ht 
preaching  the  gospel.    It  stood  on  the  north 
of  the  chtirchyard.   It  wee  not  demoUslMd  i 
till  the  fsnatical  times,  wUeh  Clarendon  kse  ' 
designaUd  *  The  Great  Bebellion.'   The  pie- 
torial  representation  giTen  on  the  next  {Mge 
is  of  a  cross  connected  with  sTery  important 
event  in  the  history  of  Great  Britain,  namely, 
the  preaching  of  Paulinns  (cir.  620,  A.D.), 
who  converted  a  Isrge  part  of  the  North  of 
England  to  Christianity,  and  became  arcbp 
bishop  of  York.    This  cross  is  one  of  ihrf* 
conmiemorative  of  the  event  now  menticme^ 
trfaieh  stand  in  the  etawhjud  of  WbaBsr. 
te  I<aiwtashtre. 
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lierdeby  Notts'),  in  being  carried  to  West- 
ininiiter,  reHted ;  as  at  Stamford,  Duastable, 
St.  Albans,  Walthaiu,  &c. 


WHAtr.r.T  COXniEMORJiTTVK  cRons. 

Weeping  crosses  were  those  before  which 
a  penance  was  performed.  A  cross  of  this 
kind,  called  '  Mab's  cross,'  may  still  be  seen 
(it  is  a  very  plain  structure)  in  a  street  in 
Wigan,  Lancashire. 

Market  crosses  were  to  be  found  in  most 
towns  possessing  the  privilege  of  a  market. 
The  tolls  of  these  markets  generally  belonged 
to  some  neighbouring  monastery ;  and  the 
crosses  were  erected  by  the  friars,  as  much 
as  a  token  of  their  right,  as  for  tlie  coureni- 
ence  of  the  neighbourhood.  A  beautiful 
specimen  is  found  in  the  market  cross  of 
Chichester,  in  Sussex,  which  was  built  by 
Edward  Story,  who  was  translated  from  the 
see  of  Carlisle  to  that  of  Chichester,  in  IIT.*). 

Crosses  of  memorial  commemorated  bat- 
tles, murders,  and  other  eveuts  of  note.  In 
the  midst  of  Alpine  scenery  are  crosses  to  be 
seen  set  up  on  spots  where  the  traveller 
needs  special  care  in  order  to  avoid  danger, 
or  where  the  loss  of  life  has  already  occurred. 
These  crosses  often  chronicle  '  sudden  and 
untimely  death,'  and  are  in  part  designed 
to  solicit  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  unfortu- 
nate sufferers. 

Crosses  of  memorial  were  built  also  to 
mark  the  spot  at  which  the  bier  of  a  distin- 
guished person  rested  in  its  passage  to  the 
tomb.  The  'Eleanor  crosses'  were  designed 
in  honour  of  Eleemor,  wife  of  Edward,  '  in 
whose  memory  (says  Baker),  and  as  monu- 
ments of  her  virtue  and  affection,  king  Ed- 
ward caused  (1290,  A.D.)  crosses  with  her 
statue  to  be  erected  in  all  chief  places  where 
her  corpse  (she  is  believed  to  have  died  at 
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In  *iM  history  of  ChriitiMi  art,  no  mean 
plM8  is  occupied  by  ths  mur  tktkmlit,  or 
processions!  cross,  which  it  wss  asasl  to 
carry  at  t}ie  head  of  solemn  processions.  The 
crosses  used  on  these  oee«aions  by  the  Bo- 
rn ui  8  were  of  grest  beauty,  mad«  ftUnv  or 
gold,  8ft  with  diamonds  and  precious  stones, 
aiid  oiiierwise  richly  ornamented.  Thepro- 
oessional  erosx,  which  OB  liolydays  usually 
•tood  on  the  lii^'h  altar,  or  on  the  ciboriam 
of  the  altar,  wa«  considered  as  the  great 
tnman  of  *  ehsrch,  not  for  its  intrinsic 
worth,  so  ninoli  as  for  its  antiquity,  and  Ibo 
relics  which  were  cuclosed  within  iL 

Tb«  boMliftd  «n»w  (tht  two  Mndler  v 
crosiers),  represented  in  the  accompanjing 
rut,  is  still  preserted  in  the  town  of  Liaciano, 
on  dM  borden  of  the  AdrUtte  8m.  It 
•scaped  the  nipaoityof  the  French,  when  thoy 
bad  po98eN«4ion  of  the  town  in  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon, by  tlie  pioot  eontriTSiiee  of  die  nonltt, 
who  built  it  up  in  a  recess  in  the  tower  of 
the  church  to  which  it  belongs.  It  ttende 
ibont  ditee  fbet  hfgli  independent  of  the 
stem,  and  is  made  of  wood,  plaited  over  with 
nUTer,  embossed  or  chased  and  gilt  The 
are  in  ter;  high  relief,  and  eilTcred, 


In  order  to  e<mtrwt  man  ttna^j  with  the 
gilt  groond  of  Hm  croee.  Its  dele  is  about 

1360.  The  stem  of  the  cross  is  of  braae, 
gilt,  and  is  much  inferior  to  the  cross  itself 
is  design  end  execution.  Tlie  view  ghrea 
represents  the  front  of  the  rnnee,  TbiOBi^ 
ment  at  the  head  is  the  sscension  ;  the  right 
ana  is  the  Virgin,  with  the  other  two  Marys ; 
ondieotiher  aide  are  three  of  thodiae^lMao 
mourners ;  and  at  the  foot  is  a  reprpsentatMn 
of  the  di&ciples  comniuting  the  body  of  Jessie 
to  the  tomb.  In  the  centre,  tho  body  of  dhe 
Saviour  is  stretched  on  the  cross.  Aft^r 
the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  consequent 
wetoration  of  peace  to  Europe,  iSkum  wnm 
was  taken  from  its  bidinp-plare  ;  and  it  still 
continues  to  be  carried  in  procession  (Shaw's 
*DmaM  and  DeeoiMloM  of  dM  Middle 
Agea').  Processional  or  stationary  crosses 
affoid  n  ftill  proof  with  what  seal  tho  Ghrta- 
tiana  of  old  nlotned  their  drarehea. 

The  cross  was  also  employed  for  tho  tesch- 
ing  and  enforcement  of  theological  opinioas. 
The  eat  eodiibita  one  waf  in  whidi,  in  dN 
middle  ages,  vras  taught  the  commanicdiM 
of  the  Spirit  by  the  father  to  tho  Son. 


Til  K  O  I.  O  If  I  C  A 


(  R  O  g  8. 


The  Boperstitious  rererence  for  the  cross 
«hieh  prmiled  la  dieir  daya,  atlraete^  dM 
■Mention  of  the  early  refonncrs,  who  either 
CBdeavoured  to  abate  the  ctU,  or  resolred  al- 
logetber  to  dieallow  die  vae  of  die  eMaa,  %odi 
in  public  worship,  and  in  private  exercises 
of  piely.  As  a  general  symbol  of  the  Chris- 
tlaa  raigion,  and  as  an  edifying  nemento 
of  the  suffering  and  dying  Saviour, —  Lnther, 
howerer,  was  willing  that  the  cross  should 
be  setainad;  woA  anfaoa^  dM  consequent 
•  tMB  eonttwdy  fnmiBf  leao, 


they  have  not  yet  entirely  disappeareiL  In 
dM  BeangeUeal  Lniheian  church,  the  eign 
of  the  cross  is  still  used  in  baptism,  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  benediction.  Indeed* 
In  Lolhei'a  aBaUor  aamhlsM  it  land  an 
express  direction,  that  erery  one  should  mfvrk 
himself  with  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  naom- 
ing  and  evening  prayera.  Lotkenm  4Mito> 
gians  have  ma<le  the  siihject  one  of  eoiM 
polemical  oonsequence.  In  England,  die 
i  whieh  were  fcuad  attfM  oaihiaA  of 
fei  dM 
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1.  I'l:  l:f#»p  their  places  agiiinst  thi»  hntrrii 
wliich  was  excited  against  every  thing  tlmt 
bnil  been  nnd  «m  customary  in  the  Hoinan 
Catholic  communioti ;  and  fimntical  men  in 
the  times  of  the  commonwealth  cleared  the 
plaoM  <tf  fNtblie  ironbip  of  dieee  «b<I  otiier 
artistic  ornaments. 

The  simple  form  of  tlie  cross  prepared  the 
«ij  fat  die  eraeBlx.  It  to  nol  eiajr  to  Ifac 

the  tinir  vrhvn  crurifixes  were  introdnced. 
Chemoitius  Exam.  Cone.  Trident.'  p.  iv. 
41)  remtitt: — *It  to  to  beobierroA,  diet 

uu  iinii;je  of  Chri-.t  rriUMlird,  tliat  l'^.  it^  '.hr 
canon  speaks,  a  human  hgure  represeuling 
1h»  hnndlittfoB,  poMton,  and  deadi  of  the 

Saviour,  began  to  be  used  and  plarr  ]  in 
ehiuches  about  the  je«r  091/  The  church 
dOMBOt  appear  to  liwo  faiown  flran  %eflin 
the  end  of  the  seventh  centnr}-.  Prior  to 
this,  people  were  satisfied  with  the  figure  of 
a  lamb  standing  nnder  the  eroee. 

The  artistic  skill  of  some  of  the  older  cm- 
eifixes  is  of  very  small  pretensions.  In  order 
to  describe  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  cro&s  was 
sometimes  painted  red.  ChrtottonpteaentMl 
variously  on  these  rnieiflxe«,  —  sometimes 
hu.u(^ing  ou  t})e  cross  with  his  hands,  not 
nailed,  raised  up  as  in  prtjer  (*  Borgia  de 
Crucc  Vi  liti^ma,' p.  1133);  —  sometimes  fns 
tened  to  tlie  cross  with  four  noih,  anci,  m 
iho  oUor  eraeiflxes,  alive,  with  open  eyea  i 
but  in  later  rmrifixea,  from  the  tenth  to  tlie 
eleventh  century,  more  often  dead.  As  these 
omeifixes  behmg  to  no  very  early  period  in 
Christinn  hf^tory,  they  afford  little  light,  if 
any,  la  regard  to  the  sufferings  of  the  tJaviour, 
•iSM  Hm  tradltton  ubieh  Uiey  foHow  bit  no 
historical  weight,  and,  indeed,  isnot  uniform 
and  consistent  In  the  middle  ages,  the 
eraeiflx  was  eonsidered  •«  an  indispensable 

arrc^s-ary  to  cluirrlip'^  anil  nllnrs.  Cnirlfixeai 
were  also  placed  at  the  eniximce  of  cities, 
•owns,  end  vfflagM;  on  high  roade  and 
pnblic  places ;  also  before  ]>u>ilir  and  pri- 
vate dwelUugs.  The  amaUer  crucifixes 
made  of  iSbtt  preeiom  BMtala,  of  iTory,  Ibe. 
served  partly  for  adorning  the  article?  \ised 
in  public  worship ;  partly  for  an  ornament 
on  the  neeiks  of  men,  woniefn,  and  ehildmi ; 
partly,  like  the  Agnus  Dei,  as  amuleUs  and 
charms.  Painted  crucifixes,  and,  indeed, 
aone  worked  in  stone,  or  stamped  on  coins, 
are  often  surrotmded  with  various  figures, 
mostly  of  angels,  with  all  kinds  of  emblems 
which  have  a  reference  to  redemption.  They 
sometime*  present  flgtures  of  aniasals,  par- 
ticularly lambs,  doves,  stags,  Slc.  —  symbols 
which  speak  for  themselves.  The  most  fa- 
vourite xapraaentation  waa  that  of  the  halj 
family  standing  beneath  the  cros^.  Mary, 
Jobo,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  are  also  ateii  ha 
ta  Ifao  aoataatoatieal  aaattoto : — 

•8t»bat  mat  IT  i!ol',,ro>a 
Juxta  flTDoeta  lacrloiosa, 
DawpsBdsliatfflni^'te. 

Ill  d)to  pMBtlant  eomtty*  rmeMira  «ra 


by  no  means  a  common  sight;  and  such  ns 
are  of  l  ustly  materials  are  very  rare.  lu  the 
Jesuits'  college  at  Btonyhurst,  in  die  north* 
east  of  Lancaslnrf',  Then-  arc  in  the  mnsenm 
several,  besides  those  which  are  commonly 
employed  faiwofdrip,ofeoaslderable  elegance 
ftnr!  Talnc.  One  of  great  beanty  i??  of  rr)'<;ta!, 
with  a  cluster  (^diamonds  at  the  intersection, 
§xed  in  a  aqnam  baao  inlaid  with  jewel*. 
A  seconcl  is  mac^e  of  ebony,  with  an  iTory 
Christ,  exquisitely  carved,  believed  to  have 
belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  The  feelings 
w!iirh  ]rr{  to  tlie  use  of  the  crucifix  ha\'e 
been  carried  to  excess;  but,  in  tbantHflres, 
they  are  each  as  most  be  diare«l  by  cvei  y 
Ofartotian. 


•f  flj-  to  Sftlem  and  to  Calvary ; 

And  there  for  sinful  man 

To  aiUali  iiod'n  high  plan, 
A  fomof  bisaveiUynuNiMbstblRavodaiotTeB 

Hb  Hmba  are  fMntlng  sow. 
And  pain  is  on  his  brow; 

And  foes  are  triumptdng,  and  frlcri'ls  oro  few; 

Still,  tbrousrh  tho  darken'il  air, 

He  lift*  tli»-  KO't'lkf  praytT, 
*'F!stb«r,  foi^glvo,  they  know  not  wliat  tiR-y  do  !  " 

tint  *niM  flw  awM  nMl, 

R  unth  a  fair  ray  of  lint, 
And  banfTi  around  liim  like  a  broodtaf  dov*; ;  — 

It  liovi T8  o"«T  tlie  tree 
Of  abame  and  agony. 

And  •BBeciaea  tiie  crass  to  Hofe  and  Iiovs ! 

A  ml  now  thoa  speakcat  Jof, 

And  Miss  without  alloy, 
Totbcm  th.-it  t'ljar  thtHi  in  tht-ir  ^avtoor'a  aans. 

I'.ilf  t  ear,  and  sljii.Kifring  Dread. 
.\nri  A^'oiiy  liavf  fli-.l, 
And  holy  Hope  is  hero  In  place  of  Sbame! 

And  stm  In  Death's  dark  hoar, 

Tlic  lioly  sign  bath  power, 
Even  wIk'ti  I  Ift-'n  r>un  liath  aet  in  dim  ecUpse^ 

T>>  laiiisli  ilark  <l.-hiiair 
M'ith  Ti«iona  bright  and  fair. 

And  9read  asBsOelkaaiheaven  on  dylnt  HpsI 

Jtensstb  thy  fostering  care, 

Veith  poura  her  ferttnl  i»rayer, 
Aad  hears  ftiint  echoes  of  the  ht^vruly  qolre . 
rhf  form.  In  apJendour  dr«*t, 

S|  .'irkl(  !>  on  lJ«  ;tut_\'s  brra»t. 
And  {{Ultora  from  the  "aiarry  puliiLing  "  fcplre ! 

Bat  who  ahall  date  to  static 

I'npolArd  on  Seraph'a  wing, 
Tliy  Rurrh  of  triumph  to  narth'ii  farthest  sbore? 

>/•«  tongy*'  i!<  «n  too  w<'ak 

Thy  florioua  proiev  to  speak  : 
t  bow  the  revsnnt  knacb  sod  tMnbUmPiy  adore  1  * 

The  Cratier  is  intimately  connected  with 
(he  cross ;  for  doubtless  both  the  word  and 
the  thing  itself  are  derived  fh>m  it  The 
crosier  waa  borne  before  archbishoim,  bi- 
shops, nbbota.  tind  abbesses.  It  was  at  first 
a  simple  siaii.  The  exact  shape  and  the 
degree  of  ornament  differ  is  every  country 
nrcnrdin!?  to  taste  :  that  of  an  archbishop  is 
headed  with  a  cross,  exhibiting  the  cruci- 
Sxion  of '  the  man  of  SOROWS.'  One  of  the 
earliest  abbatical  staffs  is  probably  that  re- 
presented on  the  totub  of  V  italis,  iu  the 
cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  who  died  in 
1089.  Cfoakni  In  wood,  is  aafeicnt  times, 
«  K 
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wen;  uaoally  buried  with  kUUops  auU  abbots 
in  dwir  0oAj]»  !  rodb  «  oiie,of  radwood,ilw 
top  carved  into  the  rode  fonu  of  a  rnm's  h^aA, 
was  fotmd  mmj  j«ars  ag(^  ou  o]p«tuiig  Uie 
coffin  of  Btahop  OioitMt^  «t  Uaooln,  who 
died  in  1263.  It  lay  across  the  body,  fmui 
ibe  h|{bl  •hotildex  (o  th«  left  foot  At  live 
feottom  of  IhM  iMdk  of  ibi»  ttdt,  on  ft  brass 
plate,  was  this  inscription,  —  Prr  biiciil  .''  i 
ptoM,  prelati  diiciU  normamt — '  bj  tbe  lotm 
of  Uift  tttffi  Itam  the  law  of  the  bishop;*— s 
l*w  ami  swiy  which  seem  to  hare  beeu  form* 
«d,  not  after  the  spirit  of  the  good  shep> 
herd,  but  the  low  aiid  gross  eosoeptions  of 
n  darker  age.  From  the  excess  of  splendour 
Ittvirthi'd  ill  such  timos  on  the  crosier,  ocra- 
aiun  was  givcu  fur  lite  fulluwiug  satirical 
linat:— 

•  A  a  temps  poM^  du  ,*lcclo  d'or, 
CroBs©  <le  boljs  ove*'Hi<)  il'ur  ; 
Mainttfiiant  cliangeni  let  loix, 
CroBso  d'or,  evenqiio  tie  bois ;'  — 

which  means  that  while  of  old  the  crosier 
was  of  wood,  but  the  bishop  of  gold ;  now 
we  have  wooden  bishops,  anil  golden  rrosiers. 

We  have  thas  taken  a  cursory  view  over 
this  wide  field.  Wehftveieeiiflieeiossinone 
Hhiipc  or  ftuut^:'  r,  in  every  age  down  from  the 
days  when  Jesus  sud'ered.  Forour  argument, 
the  fthines  tntwer  equally  iron  with  Uie  ueea 
(»f  the  crosii ;  for  the  twu  combine  to  exhibit 
a  symbolical  and  monumental  history  of  the 
gospel,  beginning  with  the  tUae  iHmb  the  liie< 
ral  narratives  of  the  sacred  penmen  come  to 
a  close.  Nur  lei  it  be  Uionght,  that  tlie  sym- 
boiieai  and  moniuiieiital  is  leas  slgnifleative 
than  tlie  literal  and  written  liijitory.  The 
former  addresses  the  e^e  as  well  as  the  niod* 
It  has  a  language  of  its  Own,  dear  and  de- 
finite in  expression,  and  less  liable  than  any 
written  word  to  be  altered  or  corrupted. 
Additions,  indeed,  it  does  receive ;  but  these 
additions  become  each  a  new  leaf  in  the  liis- 
torr.  And,  in  general,  we  know  not  well  how 
any  one  thai  has  even  a  slight  conception  of 
the  varied  treasures  of  mde,imperfeet,orhigh 
art,  to  wliich.  in  successive  ages,  Christianity 
gave  birth,  and  of  which  destructive  time 
has  Bpared  ft  very  large  portion,  can,  in  carry- 
ing bin  ry«*  orcr  the  last  nineteen  hwiidrtd 
years  along  the  hne  marked  out  by  the  crosa 
•lone,  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  is  here  an 
evidence  for  the  great  fact  of  tlic  r--'  nrrec- 
tiun,  which  is  not  only  appieciaiiic  by  men 
of  ordinary  undeiatanding.  but  sound  in 
itself,  and  satisfactory.  But  for  the  resur- 
rection of  the  suffering  Christ,  the  cross 
tnmid  have  lemuned  an  instruncnt  of  Ust' 
ture,  and  a  token  of  infamr.  It  became  a 
name  of  honour,  a  sign  of  triumph,  the  hope 
of  the  worid.  Thia  revolution  of  opinion 
finds  its  sole  explanation  in  the  fact  which 
the  primitive  acGompaitiments  of  the  croaa 
deeUie  to  the  intenigent  mind  in  eigne  as 
expressive  and  deterniiuute  iis  are  llie  words 
oX  Scriptore;  — :  J7«  M  mt  herei  he  i*  riscn^ 


and  setitfd  at  tkt  right  hand  o/ the  JWaJtttjf  «m 
hifk.  The  faet  whieb,  vridiitt  n  Aw  yeata, 
slionld  prove  able  to  convert  a  Trbnm  into 
a  spot  towards  which  the  glad  but  tear&d 
eyea  of  thonaanda  ave  turned  with  all 
ardour  of  a  pure  religion,  must  be  not  only 
real  bui  unusual,  not  only  unusuai  but  en- 
kiadling,  and  ao  enkindling  «a  to  call  inift 
action  tlw  aenml  afleotimu  «f  tba  bnaa 

BOUL 

CRUCIFIXION  (h.  JLciny  m  •  trots),  a 
cruel  and  di^acefnl  punishment  practised 
by  most  nations  of  antiqnity,  but  not  by  ilt« 
Jews,  whose  laws  and  usages  wcie  in  many 
points  of  a  much  milder  character  than  gene* 
rally  prevailed  of  old,  even  ages  aft«r  the 
deatli  of  their  great  Legislator.  Ancient 
writers,  with  one  voice,  speak  of  crari£xioB 
as  painful,  deKroiliiii.',  and  servile.  It  was 
emphatically  the  punishmeut  of  i»laTC!>  ;  for, 
dioogh  it  was  inflicted  on  free-bom  persona 
of  low  eondiiion,  Uomait  citizens  eould  not 
be  crucified.  The  degradation  was  enhancisd 
by  cnieiAxion'a  htiag  menrad  aa  theapaeial 
punishment  of  heinous  crimes,  such  an  rob- 
bery, piracy,  peijury,  sedition,  treason,  au«l 
assassination. 

We  have  already  intimated,  tbnt  rmd- 
iixion  was  not  among  the  puuibhm*'iit5  of 
tiia  Hebrewa,  who  neeivcd  It  fimn  die  Ro- 
mans as  a  conserincnee  of  their  snbjn(»attoTi, 
of  which  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  very  on- 
vponliy  token.  And  the  enieifying  of  owr 
Lord  after  he  hiid  been  condemned,  as  a  int  re 
matter  of  course,  requiring  no  speciUc  din^ 
tion  or  legal  authority,  shows  how  completely 
the  Jew.s  <»f  bis  day  bad  received  tbo  Human 
yoke,  and  exhibits  the  evangelists  in  hanno* 
ny  with  whai^  from  indeyandant  blstoiiMt 
grounds,  might  liave  bam  anlioipntad  nad 
predicted. 

Tlie  condemned,  after  having  been  scoarg- 
ed,  bad  to  bear  his  cross  to  the  place  0t 
execution,  which  was  generally  some  fre- 
quented spot  on  the  outside  of  ihe  city. 
Arrived  there,  be  was  supplied  with  an  in- 
toxicating driuk;  and,  bavini;  been  stript  of 
his  clothing,  was  raised  and  fastened  to  tlie 
cross  by  nails  driven  into  bin  i  .  u  is,  aitd 
sometimes  by  others  driv(-n  ir  tobis  feet.  A 
small  tablet  or  title,  deciariug  the  crime,  wa^* 
placed  on  the  top  of  thft  eroia.  The  body 
found  some  little  eopport  from  a  kind  of 
Stat.  The  sufferer  died  under  the  most 
frightful  toitnres,  —  so  great  that,  even  aaaid 
the  rug^ing  pafsiims  of  wur,  pity  wns  pnmr- 
times  excited.  Josephus  says,  of  captive* 
taken  by  the  Bomane  at  the  alcga  of  Jevnsn- 
lem,  —  'They  were  first  stripped  m  l  tor- 
mented, and  then  crucified  before  tlie  wall 
of  the  eiigr.  This  miserable  piocednre  mad* 
Titus  greatly  pity  l!iem'  (' Jewish  War,*  t. 
11. 1).  In  some  cases  the  suffering  was  shor> 
tened  and  abated  by  bredting  the  legs  of  the 
criminal,  which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  any  benevolent  aim,  butwasdesignwd 
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to  make  Ills  death  certain.  After  death,  the 
Iwdj,  among  the  heathens,  commouly  re* 
maineJ  oti  the  cross  till  it  wasted  ttway, 
or  was  devoured  by  birds  of  prey  ;  a  milil&ry 
guard  being  placed  iMir  the  cross  to  prevent 
ibe  removal  of  the  cor]>'4»»  for  buriul ;  the 
prafitioe  being  founded  on  tlie  absurd  notion, 
Alttfte^eiposun!  of  executed  criminals  has 
a  salutary  efficacy  in  dateiring  m^i  fntm  the 
canunissioa  of  crime;  wherea»  leDgiheneil 
ezperienoe  shows  that  such  sights  tend  only 
to  degrade  and  brutalisc,  aud  so  give  occa- 
■Son  to  the  paeuons  from  irhich  crime 
uieee.  Among  the  Jewi,  howerer,  the 
rorpse  wai  customarily  taken  flown  and 
hnried ;  for  their  religious  observances  aud 
ftdinge  were  too  powerAd  and  too  eUatie 
to  be  suppressed  by  the  load  of  pagan  diHui- 
jiaiioa.  Josephus  asserts  that  the  J  ews  were 
M  regardful  of  tiie  ritee  of  oepnltiins  that 

they  buried  even  those  who  were  crucifu'd 
before  souset  of  the  day  9xi  which  they  suf- 
foed. 

The  reader  will  not  fiul  to  have  no- 
ticed bow  entirely  these  statements,  which 
are  drawn  firom  aources  independent  of  the 
evangelists,  accord  with  the  statements  and 
implientions  of  their  narratives ;  which  are 
ihua  found  to  come  recommended  to  us,  in 
die  matter  onder  consideration,  by  their 
general  nceordance  witli  liistory  and  fact, 
aud  BO  justify  the  conelu&iou,  that,  iu  lesser 
points  where  such  agreement  does  not  appeuv 
wc  ^hoitld  find  that  it  actually  existed,  were 
our  knowledge  more  comprehensif e,  minute, 
or  ezaet. 

Tlir  n"WTs  a  bare  possibility,  in  some  cases, 
thai  iho&e  who  had  suffered  crucifixion  might, 
under  nedteal  treatmont,  recover,  if  taJten 
down  at  no  length  of  time  after  being  sus- 
pended. Such  a  possibility  must  have  de- 
pended on  eaeoal  eiroometaaeee,  endt  se  die 
age,  natural  strength,  teroperunKiit,  rind 
actual  condition  in  regard  to  fatigue  and 
es^MRtion,  of  die  snirerer ;  well  as  on  the 
degree  of  torture  aud  extent  of  injury  inflic- 
ted by  his  executioners.  That  the  preaer* 
radon  of  lilfe,  however,  ■fter  eraeiilsioD,  wie 
iKtt  impossible,  is  clear  from  the  express 
•tatemeiU  of  Josephus  ('Life,'  75):  —  'I 
•Awnany  eaptives  cmctfiedf  and  remembered 
diree  of  them  as  my  former  acquuiutance. 
I  was  very  sorry  at  this,  and  went  widi  tear? 
in  my  eyes  to  Titns,  who  immediately  rum- 
manded  them  to  be  taken  down,  and  to  have 
the  preaiest  cnre  taken  of  them  in  order  to 
their  recovery ;  yel  iwo  uj  ihem  died  under 

the  physicitmrB  hmd»t  wlUle  the  third  ze> 

covereil.' 

The  punishment  continued  iu  the  Boman 
empij  nil  ill  tiuic  of  Constan tine, when  it 
was  abolished  through  the  inflnencf;  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Examples  of  it  are  found 
in  the  eerlj  put  of  diet  empero/e  reign; 
but  the  reverrnre  which,  nt  n  Inter  period, 
be  was  led  to  feel  for  the  cross,  induced  him 


topntenendtodielnbttnuaipnetlee.  9neb 

was  •  most  worthy  effect  of  tlte  cross,  w}ii.?h 
is  tlie  symbol  oi  the  largest  philanthropy,  and 
the  truest  love.  Nor  wonld  it  be  difteolt  to 
accumnlate  instances  of  the  efficacy  which 
the  sight  or  the  thought  of  the  cross  has  had 
in  pulling  a  curb  on  human  wickedness,  or 
speaking  peace  to  troubled  hearts.  I'be  fol- 
lowing lines  by  Felicia  HoMaa  ipeak  beao* 
tiioilj  on  the  poi^it :  — 

*Tla«  bt«»tMjd  cross,  whereon 
The  nieak  Redeen«r  bowad  his  bead  to  death, 
Was  ftamod  of  a«p«n-wood,  and  alBC*  that  hour 
Through  oU  its  race  the  pale  tree  hatheMl#ewa 
A  thrilling  con»dousneM,aeeeretawe^ 
Making  them  trcmuloos,  when  not  abteeae 
OiatarM  the  airy  tblstle>down,  or  ahakoi 
Tbe  Ugbt  lines  of  the  shining  gontuner. 
€Mi(after»p«««e>.  Dost  thou  boUere  it,<MM»r 
FMtr.  Nay,  mj  child, 

Wt  wailt  in  cJparer  light.   Bui  yet,  even  now* 
With  Bomething  of  a  lingering  love,  1  read 
The  chiiracters,  hy  tliat  iny»(«rious  hour 
StautpM  or.  the  reTerenliiil  .vml  of  man 
In  Tl»loiiary  davH,  «nd  thence  thrown  hack 
On  the  fair  foriii«  of  nature.    Many  a  Mjin 
Of  the  great  stacrltice  wliii  li  won  um  heavm. 
The  woodman  and  tho  inouiitaine'-r  run  tx»e9 
On  rock,  on  herb,  ami  flower.    And  b0  it  so  I 
Tlwy  do  not  wWly,  that  with  liurrit^l  hand 
Would  pluck  thene  siilutary  faiu'f<  «  forth 
Prom  their  utrong  soil  within  ibi)  peasant'!  bmurt, 
And  scatter  them  —  far,  far,  too  fast  1  —away 
As  worthleaaweedsi— ohi  Utttodoweknew 
mm  they  bave  ■oefbed,  when  saved.* 

Tbe  iniportatace  of  the  subject  lias  induced 
us  to  seek  the  opinion  of  a  moilcul  tuan, 
v>}i>b  will  be  found  in  the  en«ning  article, 
lor  which  the  reader  is  indebted  to  Thomas 
Dorrington,  Esq.  M.R.C.S. 

CRUCIFIXION,  HEATH  BY  (pTiysimny 
considered),  is  attributable  to  exhaustion  of 
the  irital  powera,  Iqr  wiona  efamnnatancee 
connected  with  that  mode  of  punishment. 
Amongst  tbe  moet  important  of  these  may 
be  named  die  ahoek  to  thrnervona  sys* 
tern,  produced  by  the  pninful  openilion  of 
driving  nails  through  the  hands  aud  feet, 
—  the  aidfering  enbsequently  eaneed  by  their 
pressure  on  the  .soft  ])nrl>,  which  tlu'v  hud 
pierced  wedge-like,  —  the  local  inflanima- 
tion,  ideeration,  and  mortifieation,  exeHed  in 
the  woimds  by  that  pressure,  aud  aggravated 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  —  the  constitutional 
irritation  and  fever  arising  from  the  local 
i^lmy,^  and,  lastly,  tlte  pain  caused  by  the 
pressure  of  thf  cord?  used  to  fix  tlie  limbs 
and  body  on  the  croi»«,  and  by  the  constrained 
position  of  the  aaffner. 

Ko  wounds  are  more  pninful  than  tho<»e 
indicted  in  crucifixion.  They  are  ut  once 
what  anrgeons  term  punctured,  heeratedp 
and  enntnsed,  which  are  the  three  moat  seri- 
ous varieties  of  that  species  of  injury.  In- 
dependi  ntly  of  the  grave  namre  of  ihe  wounds 
themselves,  their  danger  is  much  increased 
when  tbey  occur  in  such  parts  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  or  tbe  aole  of  the  foot,  in  wbicb 
bones, fasciip.  tendons,  and  their  sheaths,  pre- 
dominate i  tissaes  which,  when  so  injured* 
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nflect  the  misehief  toto  the  eonatitntion 

ni«dliit«-ly  aiiil  most  violpntly,  giving?  rise  to 
uomauageable  Irauraatic  fuver.    lu  tiiaiij 
V817  Bdiailive  eonttitiitioiis,  th«  tainMcUtt* 
sbot'k  of  fhi"  net  if  cnicifixion  itsflf  wonld 
hardly  h*i  riilltt^d  from.    If,  boircTer,  the  Tic< 
tim  ahould  have  ralReieot  eonatitttlional 
power  to  support  rrnrtion,  tlu^  intense  agony 
produced  hj  the  weight  of  the  budj  sus- 
pended on  ih«  raw  puts  in  contact  wilib  lh« 
iiiiilM  in  the  liruiil,  luul  \>y  the  iuflamiiialory 
•welling  of  the  palmar  and  plantar  tisaatMi 
pre«8ing  against  Ihtt  mtjicMini^  iron,  com- 
bined with  the  di»lr<  s.Hin^'  effects  of  the 
cords,  and  the  position  of  the  bodj,  is  oue 
of  the  principal  agents  in  the  prodnetion  of 
that  exhaustion  which  terminates  tlie  fright- 
ful scene.    In  our  opiniou,  this  view  of  the 
subject  has  hardly  been  sufficiently  insisted 
tqioilt writers  haying  attributed  dcadi  in  these 
rases  rather  too  exclusively  to  the  fever  pro- 
iluced  by  tlie  iujury,  forgetliiig  the  exhaust- 
ing ctTec  t  of  long-continued  and  severe  pain. 
This  fever,  whose  importnnee  we  would  not 
be  supposed  to  auder-etttimate,  would  come 
on  in  a  very  tihort  time  after  ibe  infliction 
of  the  injury,  a  few  hours  at  most.  The 
parts  til  111  were  pierced  would  become  red, 
hot,  swollen,  and  painful,  the  inflammation 
extending  along  the  deep-bCBt      ti^isnes  in 
the  arms  and  legs ;  the  general  surface  of  the 
body  would  be  hot  and  dry ;  there  wonld  be 
pulsating  heailmhe,  dry  tongue,  unquencha- 
ble thirst,  watchfulness,  and  anxiety.  When 
the  ii^ttred  putt,  after  tdeeittiagi  beeuM 
gangrenous,  which  in  most  cases  they  wotjlil 
do  if  the  sufierer  lived  many  hours*  great 
general  depreaaloii  of  the  Tiial  powere  would 
ut  once  come  on,  with  hiccougli  ami  cold 
sweats;  the  circula^on  would  be  hurried 
and  I^0b1e ;  die  breadiing  short  and  frequent ; 
find  the  patient  would  rapidly  sink  ;  tlie  feel- 
ing of  pain  being  nearly  anuihilKtcd,  but  the 
•enee  of  ansieij  and  prostration  augmented 
lOwardH  the  last 

In  otlier  cases,  where  deep-seated  soppn- 
ration  in  the  arms  and  legs  took  place,  rather 
than  mortiiication,  the  fever  would  be  at  first 
more  of  the  hectic  character  ;  but  ultimately 
the  sinking  stage,  as  above  described,  would 
come  on.    From  mere  hunger,  as  such,  the 
patient  would  suffer  littlr.  since  all  de^^ire  for 
food  would  soou  cease  ;  but,  of  course,  where 
lifb  ma  fiolonged  for  days,  the  cessation  of 
the  process  of  nutritiou  would  donlttlrss  ex- 
pedite death.    From  tlie  privaliou  o!  waUr, 
80  eagerly  desired  to  (jneach  the  burning 
thirst,  the  sufferings  of  ilie  crnrified  must 
have  beeu  awful.    The  variations  of  tempe- 
ntare  in  the  atmospbeiei  aotfaig  on  wt 
exposed  body  day  nx^d  night,  had  un^iwa- 
tionably  a  very  -  exhausting  influence.  Thb 
eomparative  eeJdneaa  of  die  ni^t  air,  onder 
surb  rirr  i!m3tiinces,  would  he  very  depress- 
ing ;  and  the  vertical  rays  of  the  sun  at  uoon- 
di^  on  die  bin  head  and  body  would  eini* 


neatly  iaeitase  the  febrile  aetfaiii,  aid  d»- 

range  the  cerebral  circolation. 

To  determine  the  probable  dorauon  of 
hh  ifler  onmifrrinn  would  be  utleriy  invei* 

sible,  inasmuch  as  this  would  depend  matf- 
rially  on  the  oonatiiation  of  the  sufferer,  tite 
stateoftbeolimalB,andtheBeawmofaeye«, 

tlie  mode  in  which  the  operation  wait  p«r- 
formed*  and  ^rarious  other  ciroumstiBccs 
whieb  it  is  not  easy  to  appreeinla  •*  aogmi 

a  distance  of  time.  We  have  before  eTppci^ 
an  opinion,  that  in  oertain  caaes  the  imme- 
diate dioek  of  die  aet  of  enieiBzien  nu^ 

prove  mortal,  as,  for  instance,  where  tLs 
mind  or  bodv  had  beenprevionajyeshtasttd 
by  mndi  and  long-eontimied  auSering,  aria 

persons  of  extremely  delicate  fibre,  or  hipli'j 
sensitive  nervous  sjrstem,  as  certain  CusalOi 
In  many  cases,  death  might  oeeur  wiAia 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours ;  in  other;-,  with- 
in forih'-eight  hours  ;  and,  in  a  few  rare  m- 
stances,  life  might  be  prolonged  for  days. 
In  the  case  of  Jesos  Christ,  it  is  remarkable 
that  death  took  pine  in  the  short  specs  (rf 
six  Lours;  a  cireuiii^uujce  which  maybew* 
counted  for,  when  we  recollect  the  extremely 
exhausted  state  in  which  his  hiehly  impi«»- 
sible  nervous  system  must  have  beeu  at  d» 
time  of  the  cmeUlslon.   It  is  impossible  for 
us  at  all  to  appreciste  tlie  depressing  sai 
exhausting  effects  of  the  meDial  agocy  with 
whidi  the  Saviour  of  the  world  contemplstci 
t!;r  mwfal  termination  of  his  earthly  rem; 
ou  agony  of  which  we  have  uae*iuivocal  en- 
dene*  itt  die  afbeting  aeeoe  in  the  giria 
of  Gethsemonc  the  previous  evening,  and  in 
his  last  cry  of  despair  on  the  cross.  Grest 
demanda  were  made  upon  hia  bodily 
mental  energies  during       l^i'^t  lUys  of  bt' 
life,  and  his  feeling  were  wrought  upon  is 
the  highest  degree.   The  last  supper,  with 
its  affecting  associations, —  the  eoi^  :  t'soe" 
of  his  impending  betrayal  by  J  ml  as, 
desertion    Peter  and  his  other  disciples,  — 
the  effort  to  bear  up,  iu  that  crisis  of  il)< 
world's  history,  against  an  irrevocable  de»- 
tiny  ;  an  effort  so  trying,  that  at  iU  elinatf 
'  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  W«w 
falling  down  to  the  ground;' — the 
of  that  rest  so  necessary  to  nerve  the  bo*f 
the  night  before  his  trial, — the  cruelties-  ^'-^^ 
outrages  that  preceded  tliprmrifixion,  — •''^ 
his  utter  separation  from  ihe  txpressiflO  ■ 
all  human  qpinpathy  and  tneoorsgeoitBt 
after  his  capture,  —  nH  ariing  upon  au«n<i9i 
system  the  most  finely  tempered  and  arui^f 
sensitive  the  world  ever  taw,— would  new*" 
sarily  leave  him  in  a  state  of  pro^trntif^n  in- 
capable of  long  bearing  the  mortal  - 
of  diecfloae. 

It  npprnrs  to  have  been  ouslomaiy  to  Kf- 
ainate  the  life  of  the  emeified,  in  certiiS 
eaaea,  before  die  period  of  apontaneoos  disso- 
liilion  had  arrived.  In  the  ease  of  ihetliir^f* 
who  were  crucified  with  Jestis  Cbrisi,  ^'^ 
waa  eOected  by  di«  barbaraoe  piMiitM  " 
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brcftkiTic:  tito  Irg-s ;  d  it  is  prubable  tiint 
tlie  Ujrui»tiug  of  Uio  bpear  into  tUe  siik  of 
GluiaC  WM  done  wUk  wauaMx^  of  the  Muae 
olQMt,or,  at  any  rnte,  to  innki-  surf  that  ilifrp 
«M  BO  life  in  him.  There  is  uuibing  in  tlie 
mm  biMking  of  di€  kg*  durt  would  muim 
dt'«th  ill  li  hi  rtlthy  snbjert;  but,  in  one  al- 
nadj  near  the  point  of  death  from  oniet< 
llxioii,  Ait  Ml  woidd  donbdest  mnm  «idiMi«t 
the  ebbing  life  of  tbe  victim,  by  the  exrm- 
cutting  pain  wbidi  it  woold  create ;  for  the 
ki^in  mull  oneteoiitd  not  lie  brolnai,  with' 
oat  the  infliction  of  great  violence. 

The  piercing  of  the  side  of  Jeaaa  ia  avenr 
important  part  in  tbe  history  of  die  crool- 
filion,  inasmuch  as  the  circamstanoes  attend- 
ing it  precluile  the  pnsnibility  of  his  having 
been  rt«ujuved  fruui  tbe  cross  before  death, 
and,  tbflnfbK,  of  his  liaving  been  resnsci* 
fated,  —  A  natural  mode  of  explMning  the 
resurrection,  wUidi  h&s  been  broached.  It 
is  somewhat  carious  that  modem  patholo- 
giata  ahonM  hfive  observed  facte  which  go 
to  prove,  that  the  flowing  out  of  blood  and 
water  from  the  lidewMftliatural  occurrence 
aniler  the  circumstances,  an<1  that  it  rrm!.! 
liave  taken  place  only  in  the  case  of  a  sub- 
|eet  already  aome  time  dead. 

With  regard  to  thr  M ood,  it  was  in  all  pro- 
bability poured  out  by  the  Tains  of  the  akin, 
OT  by  Oie  T«bi  tmniing  aloof  die  nader  edge 
of  otic  of  the  ribs,  railed  by  onntomiiti  thr 
intarooatal  vein,  which  woold  be  very  iLkeiy 
to  be  irawnded  in  a  Avut  mt^  obliquely 
upwards  anil  inwnrds  towards  t1  f  centre 
of  lha  body,  in  whiob  direction  the  spear 
TOnat  pass,  if  wnad  at  die  ride  horn  below. 
It  no  objection  to  John's  account  nf  tin- 
oecojrrenoe,  that  the  blood,  being  coagulated 
is  the  dead  body,  would  not  be  eapaUe  of 
flowing  lirom  m  kjnred  vessel,  since  it  is 
well  Imown  to  pathologists,  that  the  blood 
is  bj  no  means  unfreqaently  in  a  fluid  state 
in  the  veins  allHr  deedi.  The  water  named 
in  the  history  came  either  from  the  bag 
which  contains  the  heart,  caUed  by  anatn- 
mistA  the  pericardium,  or  flrom  that  cavity 
in  tlie  chest  fonned  by  thi»  reflection  of  the 
covering  of  the  lung,  and  lying  between 
Ae  long  and  the  inside  of  the  riba,  eaUed 
the  cavity  of  the  plenrn.  \fodem  patholo- 
gists have  shown,  and  we  ourselves  have 
ftvqQaiitly  bad  die  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  statement,  that  it  nftcn  hnprfTT^  rluring 
tbe  agony  of  death,  or  after  this  event  has 
oeenmd,  diai  die  diitmer  parts  of  tbe  blood 
exTi  lf  thrrt'i;?h  the  sides  of  the  small  blood- 
vessels ramifying  on  the  membranes  consti- 
toting  shot  sees,  •«  die  UniBg  nenbrsne  of 

the  pericardium  or  pleuritic  cftvily.  Tlif^^n 
exudations,  commonly  called  <  serous  efiu- 
eiona,'  baee  very  nmeh  die  api^eartnee  of 
water,  being  in  most  cases  pale  and  perfectly 
transparent.  They  were  fMmerly  supposed 
never  to  oeeor,  ezeept  m  die  produet  of 
dttetie  esiitiBg  duriof  life;  bot  It  ie  now 


an  estabiisbed  fnrr,  that  they  may  occur  in 
a  perfectly  health}  htructiire,  about  the  time 
of  deetb,  or  anbseqnently,  and  so  have  been 
named  caitarcric  or  pseudo-morhi'l :  at  the 
same  time,  they  never  thus  occur,  except 
in  eoniuetion  widi  dmlA,  so  d»«t  their  exist- 
ence nnequivnciilly  proves  that  tliis  has 
taken  place.  The  fluid  thus  poured  out 
neeeatarity  gravitates  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  cavity  containiij;^  it;  and  whether  we 
consider  '  the  water '  named  by  the  evange- 
Kst  to  have  flowed  flrom  the  pericardium  or 
pleuritic  sac,  the  thrust  of  the  spear  tnott 
have  been  below  the  fifth  or  sixth  rib,  —  a 
sitnation  very  generally  assigned  to  it  in 
the  various  ancient  tsd  modem  paintings 
of  the  crucifixion. 

To  the  mediciii  reader,  the  mention  of  the 
'  blood  and  water '  by  the  efangehst  is  most 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  his- 
torj  j  for  a  fact  Is  thus  recorded,  which, 
though  I  rri,  iiy  untural  when  viewed  by  die 
light  of  inodeni  science,  ig  not  onlv  not 
necessary  to  the  coherence  and  oonsisteuey 
of  the  account,  bat,  til]  latteriy,  woold  have 
a  decided  tendency  to  cost  stispicion  upon 
it,  owing  to  its  being  inoxpltrahle  by,  nay, 
ndier  ineonsistent  with,  former  medieal  ex> 
perienee.  By  this  we  mean,  that,  as  serous 
eflUsion  into  the  chest  wss  looked  upon  by 
die  older  phyaielans  as  nneqnivoeaUy  indi- 
rntivp  of  n  s-crions  ninhdy  existing  tliere 
before  death,  the  accotmt  of  the  blood  and 
weter  by  John,  if  true,  would  involve  the 
exi-ir-nco  of  such  an  amount  of  disease  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  our  Saviour's  life,  as 
would  have  utterly  incapacitated  him  for 
tuking  t})e  part  in  the  events  thatoeeoned, 
which  he  is  represented  to  have  done. 

In  eonehision,  we  may  be  allowed  to  re- 
mark upon  another  circumstance  which 
affords  important  internal  evidence  of  rhf 
trutli  of  the  Scriptnre  narrative.  Jolm  w 
the  only  evangelist  who  mentions  the  blood 
and  water  flowing  from  the  side  of  Jesas ; 
and  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  of  the  evan- 
gelists he  only  was  present  ut  the  crucifixion. 
Now  the  fact  of  tlie  bhiod  and  water  in  jnst 
such  a  circumstance  as,  from  not  being 
neeessary  to  tlie  general  truth  of  the  sloiy, 
might  easily  be  omitted  from  Gospels  pro- 
ceeding from  persons  who  did  not  behold 
the  cruciflxioii ;  while  it  is  JqsI  die  kind  of 
event  tlmt  an  eyp-witnpss  like  John,  who 
seems  to  have  hung  about  the  cross  of  his 
Bfsslsr  widi  toadting  fideli«r,  woold  note  at 
the  time,  and  commit  to  writing  uftensards. 
This  difference  between  the  synoptical  and 
John's  Ooepele  is  so  aeoordant  with  oar 
general  experience  of  the  manner  in  which 
historical  narratives  of  the  same  event  oome 
to  difler,  as  to  sflbrd  the  most  etdefaetoiy 
kind  of  festinioijy  to  tlio^^e  who  understand 
the  general  nature  of  historical  evidenoe. 

CRUSE,  eoDneeled  with  emtt,  from  the 
GetiMii  Kng,  Ptench  crwrA^,  denoiee  a  pit' 
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eher  or  jug.  It  is  w  old  word,  and  Home- 
times  spelt  cruise  or  ercw$e.  Cowper  bfts 
these  lims,  in  wbi«h  cmiae  it  equiTAleilt  to 

bottle :  — 

•His  hmn  of  itndj  dotted  at  la«»t. 
And  nni^hed  his  concise  repast; 
Stoppled  bis  cmjM,  rcptaoed  his  book 
Wltbte  Its  sustoaniy  aook.' 

Cruse  is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew 
words  of  dissimilar  import: —  I.  Bahhooh, 
which  appears  tu  have  been  a  ^bottle  of 
earthenware'  ( 1  Kings  xi*.  3.  Jer.  xix.  1, 10). 
II.  Tzlohijhccth,  wbida  inoy  signify  a  '  dish/ 
rather  thau  a  '  enife  *  or  '  bottle '  (:}  Kings 
ii.  SO),  ni.  Txaphgt^  wliieb  donolea  % 
♦bottle*  or  *jug'  (I  Sara.  xxvi.  II,  12,  16. 
1  Kings  XTii.  12,  14,  l(i;  zix.  6). —  See 

BOTTtI  unci  PlTCHKH. 

CRYSTAL  (O.)  is  ppnorally  understood 
to  mean,  now  as  of  oh),  a  transparent  variety 
of  qtiarti,  having  t)ie  a]ipi'aranee  of  glass, 
ai)d  terrnrd  by  mineralogists  rock-crj/stnl. 
Pliny  makes  ciystal  to  be  produced  by  the 
eosffslfttion  of  water,  and  henw  to  1w  Ibimd 
only  in  cold  climates.  The  name  (in  Greek, 
ice),  as  well  as  the  notion  just  mentioned, 
originated  in  the  ice-Hke  appearance  of  crys> 
tid.  This  affords  one  iu:i'  ng  many  proofs  to 
show  how  sup(>rficial  were  the  notions  of  the 
ancients  ou  scientific  subjects.  False  no- 
tions  tend  to  falsify  facts  and  history.  So 
in  this  case.  rn,t.tal  is  not  gp«riaHy  the 
product  of  cold,  still  less  of  frozen  rt-gions. 
The  best  crystal  comes  fh>m  India.  In 
Crpnis  it  is  ploughed  up.  It  is  found  in 
the  Alps,  and  on  the  Arabian  aide  of  the 
Bed  Sea. 

Crystal  wa*?  hi f^hl 7  rallied  of  old.  Pliny 
speaks  of  a  Koniau  lady  who  gave  abovs 
twdvo  diouaad  poirndt  for  »  •in^e  cryttil 

ba$in. 

The  Hebrews  also  used  the  same  word 
(Xer^h)  to  signify  '  ice '  (Job  iri.  16 ; 
xxxvii.  10:  corap.  xxxviii.  29.  Jer.  xxxvi.  30) ; 
and  '  crystal '  ^Ewek.  L  22).  Another  word 
of  aiiDilw  moaning  ( 0efteciA,  rendered  in  oar 
version  'pearls')  is  employed  to  denote 
'oryatal'  in  Job  xxviii.  IH,  In  Ethiopic, 
eryvtfti  ii  termed  h«i1>8tone.  The  passages 
referred  to  will  show  how  high  was  the  price 
at  which  crystal  was  valued,  being  compared 
wWi  the  most  preeiont  stooei.  Barnes,  in 
his  notes  on  the  book  of  Job  (xxviii.  17), 
well  remarks,  — '  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  relative  value  of  gems  was  then  under- 
fltood  as  it  is  now.' 

CUBIT.  —  See  Wbiohts  and  Measprrs. 

CUCKOO  is  the  English  rendering  of  a 
Hebrew  word  {Shahghaph),  the  root-U)  ••un  ing 
of  which  seems  to  indicate  'consumption  '  or 
*  wasting '  (L«t.  xxvL  16.  Deut.  xxviii.  22) ; 
but  wbetvndt  an  idea  can  have  to  do  with 
the  cu<:kon  w<?  know  not,  norhowtlic  cnckoo 
could  appropriately  be  classed  with  the  owl, 
the  night-hawk,  and  the  vnlttire,  in  theeat*- 
goiy  of  oikoleaD  binU  iLev.  %u  19.  Dont 


Xtv.  12).  Instfnd  of  cuckoo,  sea-pull  bu 
been  given  by  lunny  autlioriiies.  Iheituc 
other  ooi^c  III  res  which  are  notw«nhae> 
merating.  The  >:Trt]  le  tratfiit,1katiMdu^ 
is  known  on  the  subject. 

CUCUMBERS,  —  *  wetl-loiowB  plsai 
anciently  prothiced  on  a  large  scale  iul]j\r^ 
the  sod  and  climate  of  which,  wLeiwi 
water  wae  el  hand,  were  peetiiiailyftvmmlh 
to  their  growth.  The  Ilehrew  word  ronji-s 
from  a  root,  Auha  (the  Arabic  Gttha ).  whieJi 
noena  I0  be  kmtd,  hcnee  Jbn/  0/  tUgntm, 
according  to  Fuerst,  who,  in  justiiicatiaa, 
quotes  PUnVa  description  of  cucumben,  * 
wbieb  nay  be  worth  ttie  attention  of  tltoM 
who  are  given  to  indulge  their  appetites  with 
this  gourd :  —  *  When  swallowed,  they  lUt  in 
tfte  Btoraaeh  lo  (he  next  day,  and  rsunot  ht 
reduced  into  food."  Cucumbers  were  sniaa| 
the  Egyptian  attractions,  the  h^^s  of  wbicb  tk 
earmu  Itraelites  regretted  in  tlie  wilderness 
(Numb.  xi.  :»)•  Cucumbcri  are  reload 
a  great  delicacy  in  th<'  F  ;st.  Hcnff  tM 
were  carefully  cultivatcii  m  gaitleii»  m  u» 
neic^bonihood  of  water.  And,  in  ordn  10 
preserve  the  enclosure  from  devastation,  ii 
was  (and  stiU  is)  customary  to  set  a  jpcvsen 
to  watoh  on  a  small  covered  platfwni.  Thh 
rnstom  throws  light  on  the  n-pnrinc  of  tit 
laiiguttge  in  Isaiah  (i.  b),  who  compares  • 
daughter  of  Zios  *  to  *  a  lodge  in  a  garden 
of  cucumbers.' 

CUMBBANCE,  now  written  encumbrasMt 
which,  probably  fkom  the  Latin  evMibi^s 
load  or  burden,  signifies  that  which  is  bnr 
densome  (Deuu  i.  12).)  The  Hebrfwoi- 
ginal,  SbfaM^A,  la  translated  also  by  <  troaUt* 
(Isa.  i.  U). 

CUMMIN  is  a  word  which  is  immediaielf 
derived  fkom  Ae  Hebrew,  existing  aba  it 

the  Arabic,  Syrlac,  and  Greek.  This  f»rt 
shows  that  the  plant  which  it  represenuvsi 
widely  enltiTated  iu  ancient  times,  as  at  ik* 
present  day  it  is  grown  Iran  the  (oaihsf 
England,  to  the  distant  shores  of  ir  lia. 

Ovmmin  is  an  umbelliferous  ounua]  plant, 
which  grows  wild  in  Egypt,  and  prodocM 
seeds,  or  rather  frnir,  containing  an  oi! .  f «» 
aromatic  flavour,  uiul  stimulating  tml 
minative  properties  (Isa.  xxviii.  25,27).  1- 
Malt,  xxiii.  21,  it  i<?  plnrrr?  l,y  our  Lord 
among  the  thing-,  lor  wiiich  the  I'baiiwis 
were  ready  to  pay  tithe,  while  they  *  aaoilltt' 
the  welgliiier  dtities  of  the  law,  — jn.lgttieDJ, 
mercy,  aud  faith.'  The  great  Teacher  bm, 
with  a  charaeteristie  propriety,  spoke  of  wkat 
was  customary  ;  for  we  know  fiom  the  Bab- 
bius,  tliat  cummin,  aa  well  as  otlier  v^ 
tables  of  small  valoe,  wen  subject  to  tilba 

Cummin  seeds  are  now  Mod  ilk  Egypt"* 
a  seasoning  iu  bread. 

CUPBBABER  is  the  translation,  ia  1 
Kings  X.  r>.  Neh.  i.  11.  of  a  word,  ShMA 
which,  in  its  origin,  signifies  to  drink,  « 
give  to  iriiik  (Qen.  zxiv.  48. heaNi 
temrfn'osfllr  (GaQ.xBix.8,10);  VBAwt^m 
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a  noan,  denotes  Ute  office  of  oii«  «lu>  pre* 
sides  over  the  rojal  beverage ;  end  henee  • 

'butler'  (Oen.  xl.  1),  or  cupbearer. 

CUBSE  is  the  opposite  of  blessing  (see 
<he  aitiele) ;  foria  Uie  latter  stands  in  wish- 
iug  well  to  another,  so  llio  furtntT  consists 
in  tttierittg  a^&inat  him  wishes  uf  ilL  M«U>- 
nymieally,  *  eurse '  m^ans  ill  itself,  eitliar  as 
the  coJisequeiioe  uf  a  wi-,li,  or  In  a  general 
aceepuuioo.  lu  the  Old  Scriptures,  where 
■  cone '  and  *  enrsing '  appear  so  often,  they 
relate  Ui  merely  temporal  ill,  of  which  death 
is  the  extreme  (C^n.  ii.  17 ;  iiL  14 — 19. 
DeuL  xxTiii.) ;  while  after  death  there  is  no 
differcuce  between  the  good  and  bad  (Job 

iii.  17,  Isa.  xiv.  0).  In  the  New  Testament, 
*  curse,'  aud  words  of  similar  iuipurt,  are 
femtd*  whieh,  in  tiie  spirit  of  its  religion, 
comprise  more  or  less  the  future  «4tFUe  r  f 
being;  but,  according  to  the  same  spinL,uiui>t 
be  uken  in  a  qnaiiiied  sense ;  for  Jesns  en- 
joinr^d  on  his  disciples  to  bless  and  curse 
not  (Matt.  v.  44.  Luke  vi.  28) :  he  came  to 
relieve  man  from  enrsing  *lhe  enrse  of  til* 
law*  (Gal.  iii.  10,  13),  and  all  the  conse- 
qnences  of  eTil,  as  well  as  to  reveal  the 
Crsstor  of  die  worid,  sad  ibe  Oomnor  and 
Judge  of  mankind,  ns  thrir  Father.  These 
are  general  principles,  which  lie  at  the  very 
eentra  of  Am  Ohriatiaii  syeten,  tnd  most  be 
allowed  to  give  a  hue  and  an  iilttipretnrinn 
to  words  and  phrases,  whieh»  iNdag  bor- 
rowed fnm  iMnporary  and  menly  radimen- 
t  il  rolipinn,  f  in  1  nt  r-  latively  and  imperfectly 
express  the  great  trutlui  of  the  gospel*  The 
appropriate  and  nost  Tahied  ideas  and  ftod- 
ing'i  of  the  Christian  nre  thotto  which  are 
indicated  bj  the  words,  'faith,  hope,  cha^ 
rity ; '  and  m  beatitndes  pronoimeed  by  die 
great  Prince  of  peace  all  bear  in  favour  of 
love,  gentleness,  good-will,  forbearance,  and 
forgiveness  (Matt.  y.  Botn.  xih  14.  1  Cor. 

iv.  12).  So  tliat  there  can  be  no  question, 
that  it  15  n  paramount  duty  with  the  Chris* 
ttau  to  abstain  from  enrsing  altogether,  and, 
in  consequence,  to  abstain  from  employioy 
any  langnage  havinr;  <^nch  a  character;  as, 
for  instance,  the  tcnm  in  which  the  psalm- 
ist soroetimei  speaks  of  bis  enemies  (Ps. 
xxviii.  4 ;  xxxr.  4,  seq.),  eonveying  ideas  and 
wishes  that  must  be  considered  as  disowned 
and  abolished  by'  the  truth  asitftinJstlll' 
(Epb.  iv.  21.  Numb,  xxiii.  8). 

A.  curse,  even  wiieu  uttered  by  an  avowed 
enemy,  was  imoag  die  saeient  Hebrews 
hcM  to  h<'  of  ftlirary  In  producing  the  wishcd- 
fur  mischief  (Gen.  xxvii.  Id,  13.  1  Kings 
ii.  8) ;  <—  ft  notion  wbteli  wemt  to  liaive  had 
its  origin  in  a  conviction  of  thp  intrinsic 
power  of  evil  to  bring  about  its  appropriate 
effeots.  Probably  the  state  of  high  (owite' 
nil  :!t  [u  '.s'.ii  !i  a  i)crson  was  when  denoun- 
cing  a  curse,  had  a  sort  of  fascinatiou,  which, 
nnbracing  the  powers  of  the  part?  cursed, 
eondoced  to  its  own  fnlfilmjnit.  lu  pron-sH 
of  time,  however,  higher  wisdom  came  to 


correct  popular  delusions,  so  far  at  least 
•s  to  declare  that  *  die  enrse  eaoselees  diall ' 

not  come'  fPniv.  xxvi.  2). 

GUSH,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham,  and  father 
of  aeren  Hamitie  tribes.  The  word  is  also 
used  as  descriptive  of  a  race  of  men,  having 
Cuah  as  their  progenitor.  In  what  locality 
that  raee  was  fixed,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  variety  of  opinion.  The  difficulty 
appears  to  liave  arisen  from  consider; i)>r  it 
necessary  to  admit  only  one  spot  as  die 
residence  of  the  Cushites.  Hence  Scripture 
has  been  strained  in  order  that  tbf>  several 
passages  might  wear  a  certain  uniformity, 
for  which  there  is  no  good  independent  ovi> 
dance.  By  referring  to  the  arllde  Drvisiow 
and  to  tlie  map,  the  reader  will  learu  the 
c<  ueral  view  whieh  we  entertain  on  the  snb- 
J*  ct.  That  view  supposes,  that  Cnsh  had 
three  chief  settlements:  —  ].  Persia;  II. 
Anbia;  III.  AfHe*.  Cush,  like  odier  Ha- 
mites,  took  the  outer  part**,  to  the  right  and 
to  the  left  (of  a  person  looking  to  Uie  south) 
of  the  dominions  of  Shem  ( tlie  country  ftom 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Indian  Ocean),  and  so 
went  into  Persia  on  the  eastern  side,  into 
Alirieft  on  the  west,  and  thence  passed  oter 
the  Arabian  Gulf  into  Ethiopia.  This  view 
brings  the  Scriptural  accounts  into  accord- 
anee,  widiovt  ftwre  or  diifteoltjt 

Thr  rlirect  evidence  which  shown  tlial 
Cush  took  possession  of  Persia  is  found 
chiefly  in  die  name  Snsa  (Snaiana),  vrhioh 
('•nrra  considers  the  same  as  Cusli.  From 
this  spot  the  Cushites  intruded  into  the 
prorinee  of  Shem ;  and,  when  nnder  Nbtt- 
rod,  a  son  of  Cnsh,  tliey  luul  expelled  As- 
shor,  founded  Babel,  as  well  as  Eieeh, 
Acead,  and  Cdneh,  in  (he  hmd  of  Shinar 
(Gen.  X.  7).  Here  Ksamah,  another  son  of 
Cush,  as  well  as  Raamah'a  sons,  Shcba  and 
Dedau,  appear  to  have  home  sway.  The 
oilier  sons  of  Cush  —  namely,  Seba,  Havi- 
lah,  Sabtah,  and  Sabtechnh  —  passed  into 
the  sonth  of  Arabia,  and  thence  crossed  over 
into  Africa,  where,  settling  along  the  coast 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  f perhaps  also  oti  the 
opposite  coast  of  Arabia),  lh«^j  formed  a 
great  division  of  dw  htaek  popolttion  of 
Africa. 

There  is  evidence  to  show,  that  Cushites 
•etded  in  Arabia.  Wo  must  premii^e,  that 
the  original  word  Cush  is  rendered  in  tlio 
English  version  '  Ethiopia'  or  ♦  Ethiopians,* 
in  pftssages  where 'Anbia*  and  *  Arabians' 
would  have  been  correct.  Thus,  in  the  book 
of  Numbers  (xiL  I),  we  read  that  Miriam 
and  Aaron  spake  against  Hoses  becftcne  of 
the  F.thiopian  (11.  Cnshite)  whom  he  had 
married.  But,  from  Exodus  (ii.15-— 21), 
we  leant  diat  the  wife  of  Moses  waa  •  Mi- 
diiinitisli  woman,  or  a  descendant  of  A1>rii- 
liam  by  Xeturah;  and  it  is  equally  certain, 
diat  Median  or  Mftdianwas  a  city  and  conn> 
trv  in  the  north-wetlof  Anbift, on  ths  sbors 
of  the  Bed  Sea. 
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Dr.  Wells  ^approved  by  Korster)  addnces 
Other  proolli  with  more  or  effect;  for 
instaoce,  fr  m  the  iniir<  h  of  Tirhftkali,  king 
of  Cnah,  agamiit  Mennacberib,  king  of  Aa< 
tyrift,  tt«n  engaged  In  ibe  siege  of  Lilmeh« 
a  ''i:y  of  Palestine  {'2  Kings  xix.  f>) ;  and 
ffum  the  expedition  of  Zerah  the  Cushite, 
against  Ase,  kinff  of  Judeh}  bolh  whleh 
passages,  ho  tliinks,  ishow  Aral  ia,  Tint  Kthio- 
pia,  to  be  designed  bj  the  uoiue  Cuab; 
einee  the  kisfi  end  ermiee  of  the  AfHeoi 

Etliiopia  could  rvarh  Judea,  only  after  a 
long, kazardooSy  and  prubiibly  hii>tile  march 
thrragh  die  interposing  kingilom  of  Kgypt; 
—  au  expedition  feasible  to  ^Toat  ronfjuerors 
only :  whereas  the  kings  and  warlike  tribes 
of  AxM*  ley  fannedistdy  on  its  borden, 
or  possessed  ready  access  to  Palestine.  — 
Forster  ('Oeog.  of  Arabis,'  i.  10)  ende»- 
Tonrs,  but  without  sneeew,  to  carry  this 
argument  still  further,  referring  to  2  Chmn. 
xiv.  14,  15.  Winer,  a  far  more  trustworthy 
authority,  says  that  Cush  denotes  the  south- 
west of  Arabia  but  refers  only  to  Gen.  x.  7. 
Niebuhr,  howerer,  found  In  Yemen  Beni 
Cuahi,  descendants  of  Cush.  Ackermann 
(' Bibel-Adas,'  8)  — referring  to  Hab.  iii.  7 
and  Hi-roil.  vii.  60  —  is  of  opinion  tliat  the 
CnshiteH  passed  from  Arabia  into  Africa, 
and  settled  in  Ethiopia  or  Uic  Modem 
Abyssinia.  What  Rittrr  has  shown  is  wor- 
fhj  oi  notice;  namely,  that,  on  both  sides 
<rf  the  Arabian  Oulf,  Uiere  are  many  n nines 
of  tribes  in  which  is  found  the  syUable  sab, 
which  enters  into  the  names  of  four  sons  of 
Cush  (Oen.  z.  7). 

The  more  usual  meaning  assigned  to 
Cush,  however,  is  Ethiopia,  or  the  country 
of  AfHeo  oboMPo  Syene  (Esek.  xxix.  10), 
inrlndini^  the  islnnH^  belonging  therpfo,  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf  (Job  xxviii.  lU),  and,  be- 
ridet  Sthiopia  proper,  tlso  «be  modent  Nti> 
bia  and  Cordofan  (Zeph.  ii.  1-^.  Amn^  i^.  7  : 
see  EosenmiiUer).  Daring  the  period  of  the 
later  Jewish  kings,  die  Otnliilee  opfieer  in 
connection  with  the  Egyptians  nnd  LvbiiiriHi 
(Nah.  iiL  8.  Pe.  IxviiL  ai.  Iml.  xi.  11 ;  xx. 
4;  xliii.  8;  slv.  14.  Esek.  zds.  10;  nx.4, 
ieq.f  xxxviii.  r».  2  Cliron.  xii.  3),  This 
alliance  depended  on  the  poUtioal  relations 
whidi  rabeitted  between  BgypI  «d  SAfo* 
pia.  Winer  findn  one  cause  of  it  in  Ethiopia 
haring  (as  he  holds)  been  the  source  of  the 
population  and  culture  of  Egypt  The  two 
peoples  were  certainty  similar  in  customs 
and  manners.  Ethiopia,  or  a  part  of  it,  was 
also  politically  dependent  on  Egypt;  and 
under  Shishak  (8  OhlXOn.  xii.  3),  a  contem- 
porary of  Jeroboam,  and  probably  the  Re- 
socehia  of  the  tweuty>e«cond  dynasty,  £gypt 
(Uppcv  £gypt)  «ns  aabjeet  to  EgyptiaD 
prinees;  and  fmra  forty  to  forty  four  years, 
till  the  lime  of  Psaimueticus,  an  i.thiopic 
ilyna«ty  oi  three  kings  —  namely,  Sabaco, 
St  vechus  and  Tar«kn<i  (Tirhaka)  — 

ruled  in  Upprr  l^gypt  ('i  hu'gs  xix.  9.  Isa. 


xxxvii.  9:  xviii.  1).  In  this  period,  Wioer 
places  the  eonqneit  of  Thebos  (Kih.  iilS). 
Then  a  large  portion  of  the  Egyptian  war- 
hor-oaste  mignued  into  Ethiopia,  and  erected 
n  state  of  their  own,  whieh  was  sfteiwudi 
the  rl  -minni;*  or.r.  Thc-r  -tntement?  tre  to 
be  understood  of  the  cultivated  part  of  EUu»- 
pia.  Many  other  trflMS  of  die  widely  ei- 
tended  ci  tiTttry  remained  at  large,  wandering, 
warlike,  owning  no  govenunent,  and  ooa- 
neeied  widi  dieir  neif^boors  only  by  ona- 
sioiial  comniernial  transactions.  WhenEppt 
had  fallen  into  the  bAniU  of  Cambyses,  iliU 
conqueror  made  his  way  into  Ethiopia  Mid 
(lie  greatest  privations  aaddfflenldiS,sludi 
Darwin  has  described :  — 

'  Slow  as  they  pasa'd.  the  Indicant  temples  fro«u'< 

l.ow  curnf^  inutt<!rinjr  from  rli-  v?tultr<l  grrmiul: 
Long  aislea  of  cypress  warf^  1 1 1  u  i  r  dmpen'd  frlo(Mm. 
AnuqulTerlng  ipwtrec  ^^^niui  1  :unld  the  tombs; 
Propbetlcwhl^iHTs  hr.  ;itli.  J  frorrt  Sphinx"?  loofu^ 
And  Menith.[i\  ivf  wit'i  hollow  murmur* 
Bunt  from  each  pynuiu«l  ex 
And  darker 
eone«; 

Pay  after  <lay  thefr  dcathful  route  they  rteie<  ■ 
Lost  in  the  van,  and  rapine  in  tbe  rear.' 

The  Persisn  dominion  was  not  of  loo; 
duration.  Tlie  Ptolemies,  down  to  Ptolroy 
Euergetes,  appear  to  hare  gained  uo  pohliMl 
infloence  in  Ethiopia;  but  that  mooai^ 
made  himself  mast4>r  of  Upper  Ethiq>i*. 
about  923,  A.C.  Near  the  lirnc  of  oorLordi 
we  find  the  Ethiopians  under  their  SVS 
roonarchs;  and  an  independent  Ethiflpna 
qiieeu  is  mentioned  in  Acts  viii.  27. 

These  African  Cushites  were  black  (Jff- 
zili.  98),  of  large  stature,  long-lired.  uii 
great  prowess.  Individuals  of  the  natiw 
were  found  in  foreign  oriental  courts,  u 
oannchs  ( Jer.  m? U.  7). 

CUTHA,  a  district  of  Asia,  out  of  whitb 
ShahnanMer  transported  persons,  in  ordrr 
to  eolonise  die  khigdom  of  Tmd,  whicb  hi 


linrl  destrovr'i        Kinj^^  Tvii,  ^•4- 


the  intermixture  of  lhe»e  foreigners  U^* 
nad^  popnladon  troao  of  •  later  i>«n^ 

tli>"'  S;irnaritai'!«^,  whii  arc  in  the  Tal^"^ 
denominated  Cutfaaites.  Josephos  s*)^ 
diat  dtoas  who  In  Hebiew  (ChsMee)  «• 
-  .11  1  CotJiftites  are  in  Greek  called 
ritaus  ('AnUq.'  ix.  14.  3).  Josephos  to« 
Cntbs  in  Bmte,  where,  he  says,  •  to  S  liwr 
of  the  same  name.'  The  Culhait^s  b«f* 
been  oonjecturslly  identified  with  the  Co*- 
eaei,  whom  Arrian  and  Diodoms  8k«h* 
place  in  Sasiana.  The  appellation  CiithAitn 
or  Cutheans  became  a  term  of  reproi* 
Josephus  asserts,  that  they  were  in  Da^*" 
five  tribes;  that  they  broi^t  their  own  go^ 
into  Samaria;  that  they  were  pnnisbed  « 
the  Almighty  by  a  plague  for  their  idol«*'J» 
«nd,  finding  no  cure  for  their  miseries.  5«>5. 
under  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  to  the 
of  Assyria,  requesting  hiui  to  let  tbew^ 
some  «'.f  the  priests  of  the  Israelites, 
he  had  taken  captive;  thnt  tlie  rPijti**' *** 
complied  with,  and  suitable  woxbhip 
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blUhed  when  Uie  plague  reased ;  and  that, 
yrhm  tb«7  aw  Hui  Jvwa  fai  prosperity,  they 
Haimfd  kiiidrfd  witii  tlitin,  uh  if  dtMccnilcd 
from  a  common  ancestor,  Joseph ;  but,  when 
they  saw  the  Jewa  in  adTonity,  they  dif- 
owned  them,  MMftfng  dwir  OVA  origio  tO 
he  foreign. 

.   CUTTINQS  IN  UIR  FLESH  vara  ez* 

pressly  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law,  among 
Other  practices,  sack  as  oaing  enchantment, 
malung  the  forehead  htU,  priatiiif  naika 
on  the  person,  which  appear  to  have  been 
in  nse  among  idolaters,  as  signs  of  contri- 
tion and  grief,  and  tokens  of  devotement  to 
fiieir  imaginary  deities  (Lev.  xix.  26 — 28 ; 
xxl.  Dent.  xiv.  1).  In  confinnation  of 
Uiia  Tiew,  we  find  the  sole  Godhead  of  Jeho- 
vah emphatically  declared  in  conueetion 
with  tht»  prohibitions.  We  also  tiufl  it  pn>- 
ciaimed,  ibat  Israel  ks,  a  holy  people  tu  Je- 
hovah (Lav.  SXL  0) ;  and  thia  pfoclamatioii 
may  serve  to  show  wliat  is  meant  hy  Israel 
being  Ood's  chosen  and  peeuiiar  people. 
The  Hebfom  veit  taken  from  the  midst  of 
fin  idolfttrons  world,  to  he  educaleH  in  the 

Sand  doctrine  of  the  I>tTine  Unity.  As 
M  ehoMB  tott  Ootf  a  own  giacuMW  piiv> 

posrs,  thpv  werf  rrJrrinril  frnm  all  idnln- 
trous  service,  conse^^ueuUy  bound  to  abstain 
ftom  idelatroiM  pneliea%  ond  Id  koap  tfiair 

homa^'*-  e:xclasively  for  Uha  lO  whcm  dUf 
•mphaticaily  belonged. 
Theaa  oottiugs  of  At  fleah  wen  literal 

incisions  made  on  the  person,  as  au  indii  a- 
tioa  of  grief^  and  a  means  of  conciliating  the 
fttfonr  «t  idol  dirinitiea.  Tbey  thns  form  a 
part  of  that  system  of  self-mortiAcation 
which  is  fonnd  in  all  ages,  in  ail  quarters 
of  the  world,  aa  a  part  —  often  a  very  pro- 
■dnent  part  —  of  systems  of  low  and  on- 
worthy  idffis  of  Go<\.  Thus  the  votaries  nf 
Baal,  Uie  uiipiouB  rival  of  JehuTuh  iu  Syria, 
—  when,  in  eonfliet  with  Elijah,  they  could 
not  make  their  flcnf,  sleeping,  or  ab-put  ^rod 
hear  their  prayer, — 'cut  themselven,  alter 
their  manner,  with  hnlvoa  and  lancets,  till 
the  blood  gnshrrl  nnt  n]vm  tlipm'  (1  Kings 
XYiii.  28).  1  be  general  idea  which  lies  at 
dM  bottooi  of  theee  praetioea  of  aelf-morti> 
llcatiou  i"?,  that  tlie  gods  arc  unfaToorably 
disposed  to  man,  consequently  jealous  of 
Uf  hopfteeoi,  and  iSuniom  alien  ftom  hhn 

unless  whpH  rndnrinf^  Tfilnntarv  ynin.  Tbio 
moat  false  and  itgorious  idea  >»  found  tntha 
dMeie  naiioiio,  as  wdl  as  amoof  barbarona 

and  Ffnii  Vaii  arriuf  peoples.  But  in  tmr 
nligion  it  can  have  uo  place ;  for  here  the 
ftmdamental  eonoeption  is,  that  '  God  la 
love'  (I  John  iv.  H);  and  creation,  with 
Ttdenee  and  grace,  only  an  expression  of 
foodneaa.  Hence  Mosee  forbade  these 
onttinga  in  the  flesh.  And  much  to  be 
regretted  is  it,  that  any  views  or  praetices 
borrowed  from  a  sphere  of  thought  no  dis- 
tant from  the  great  ideas  of  his  religion, 
and  that  of  the  liOid  Jeaoa  Christ,  ahoold 


ever  have  fotiud  encouragemeal  in  the 
Christian  ehiveh. 

But  lilt.'  jiriictice  pj^-^nk  of  hail  not  only 
a  general,  but  a  specilic  reference.  The 
MitthigB  were*  for  die  dead;'  and,  aa  aneh, 
tliey  were  marks  of  grief.  Here  th'  \  le-Hnme 
a  less  offensive  character,  forming  a  part  of 
diat  ehele  of  naages  wfafeh  originalea  in  the 
desire,  on  the  part  of  stin  iMJtH,  not  only  to 

Sve  utterance  to  their  regrets,  but  to  maoi- 
at  their  reguda  to  the  departed.  VhaB 
suffering  deeply  under  a  bereavement,  we 
are  not  only  physically  unfit  lor  pleasun, 
but  feel  all  grateful  emotions  to  be  a  kind 
of  injury  done  to  the  memory  oi  the  dead. 
It  seems  to  us  wrong  to  be  even  capable  of 
any  ei^oynient,  after  the  loss  we  have  under- 
fooo;  and  ^o  long  aa  the  teas*  of  our 

d(nff>ft«ie(1  r  hild  or  partner  remains  prominent 
beluie  uuf  minds'  eye,  and  the  memory  of 
him  is  fresh  and  viidd,  we  think  it  right  to 
indulge  grief ;  we  feel  justified,  if  not  re- 
quired, to  welcome  privations ;  and  so  are 
easily  led  to  find  muit  la  aalf-inllicted  anf* 
ferings.  Such  feelinf^,  nnlnral  as  they  m^ 
be,  are  not  Christian  i  and,  if  justifiable  al 
all,  would  go  far  to  andioriae  the  entira 
system  of  self-mortification  which  Moses 
has  so  properly  condemned,  and  which  can 
pravad  may  m  raligioDa  whieh  atond  fai* 

below  tlie  gospel.  TIks'"^  rnttiiifs,  however, 
thus  originated  and  aanctioned,  passed  into 
a  general  obaervaaee.  The  practice  is  so 
spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  (xvi.  0  ;  xli.  fj),  whobe 
language  may  warrant  the  eonclusiou,  thai 
die  prohibition  of  Mosee  had  not  found  nnl> 
versal  obscrrance  among  his  professed  adhe- 
rents. The  custom  still  exists  in  countries 
bordering  on  Palestine.  Schubert  thus  speaks 
of  it  as  exhibited  In  aaravans  setting  off* 
from  Cairo  to  Meres:  —  'Then  came  the 
herd  of  fanatical  and  wrapt  dervishes,  riding 
on  wretched  camels,  and  proceeding  with 
wild  contortions  nf  th^ir  limbs.  Some  had 
pieces  of  iron  and  knives  ainick  through 
their  anna  and  cheeks :  odiata  weia  aneif« 
cled  by  Hf»qH»iit«<'  (ii.  214). 

Intimatieiy  connected  with  these  lucera- 
tiona  ataada  tatooing  (Lav.  xix.  28).  —  •  Kor 
print  any  marks  upon  you,*  —  vrhirl:  rIso  is 
a  religious  custom,  dttigned  to  signify  that 
the  peraea  bdonged  to  the  naatur  or  idol« 

Ipod,  who«p  Tinrnr'  or  in'^i^niin  hr  fV, n>  hnri", 
Thia  has  been  a  very  general  observance. 
It  axiata,  indeed,  wherever  fdae  religione 

views  prevail.  ?.f(ist  i  xt(  usively  jiraetised 
among  the  South  Bea  islauders,  it  is  nearly 
imivma]  with  the  Bedovine.  In  Catboli* 
conntries,  images  of  llie  Virgin  are  tatooe<l 
on  the  limbs ;  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Laud 
have  eomaemorated  their  seal  by  imprint- 
ing some  euitable  token  on  their  persons ; 
and  few  English  sailors  are  wholly  free  from 
simflsr  specimens  of  picture-writing.  Mi- 
ehaelis,  accordingly,  says  of  the  psssoge 
under  eonsidezation;—- 'The  lafannee  ii 
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to  the  castotn  of  OrieuUls  to  burn  on  tlieir 
riglit  hand  nw'moritUs  of  TWtous  sorts  with 
hennn,  wlurli  Rn  nnfaiiiiig  rnlnnr; 

and  llib  tbcy  do  Uj  tbe  present  daj.  ihey 
are  further  ui  i-ustomed  to  write  on  pieeet  cf 
doth,  which  they  wear  R<t  omamenta  on 
their  forehead,  all  kinds  of  prombif  and 
not  wldou  oukgi«aI  words*  wlikh  mm  hM 
to  be  preservatives  ag^ain<*t  evil.'  Amonpc 
other  authorities,  we  cite  the  words  of 
*  If  onndn]!  t  — '  The  )»Ugrina  liad  flieir  «am» 
marked  witli  t!;c  nsiinl  rrrsi'^'-ns  .T.-rusalem. 
The  artists  who  undertake  the  operation  do 
it  in  dito  mamier:— Thctyhaivo  stampt  in 

wood  of  any  f'i>,'iim  Uiat  jo!i  d.  ^"r,  ,  which 
thejr  first  print  off  upon  jour  arm  with  pow- 
der of  eharwMl ;  Ihen,  taking  two  ttry  fino 
nceJles  tied  close  together,  and  dippiug 
them  often  like  a  pen  in  certain  ink,  com- 
ponaded,  as  I  was  informed,  of  gunpowder 
and  ox-gall,  they  make  with  them  small 
punctures  all  along  tlie  lines  of  tlie  figure 
which  they  have  printed  ;  and  then,  washing 
the  part  in  wine,  conclude  the  work.  These 
pnnrtures  ihev  make  with  great  <]uIrkiit'S3 
aud  dextcril),  uud  with  scarcti  any  smart, 
seldom  piercing  so  deep  as  to  draw  blood  * 
(*  Jounicy  from  Aleppo  to  Jenisalem,'  100). 

Bruce  mentions  a  ceremony,  called  *in- 
eiaian,'  dbaerred  hf  the  AhyMdnian  Jewish 
wontPii :  —  *  As  ^o-^ti  as  a  near  relation  dirs, 
u  brother  or  jiareiu,  cousiu  or  lover,  every 
woman  in  that  relation,  witli  the  nalle  of 
her  little  fingers,  which  she  leaves  long  on 
purpose,  outs  the  akin  of  both  her  temples, 
•boat  (he  siie  of  a  sizpaiiee;  and  ikmSott 
you  see  either  a  wound  OV  4MariiieMry 
fair  face  in  Abyssinia.' 

CYMBALS. — See  Mvetc 

CYPRKSS  stands  for  tlirue  Hebrew  words, 
Qophtr  (see  Cahphisb),  JBtrotk  (Cant  i. 
17 ),  Tirxah  ( Iss.  xUt.  14).  Ont  of  die  first 
was  the  ark  constructed  by  the  direction  of 
the  Divine  Being.  The  command  — '  Make 
&ee  an  tak  of  gopher-wood'  (Gen. 14) 
—  gives  a  pemliar  interest  to  the  qnestion, 
what  tt>at  wood  was ;  and,  since  the  subject 
has  been  treated  by  tlie  justly  celebrated 
Karl  RiUer  (*  Erdku'nde,'  xi.  Theile,  p.  667, 
n^q  ),  it  may  be  mnsidereil  a"?  finally  decided 
in  favour  of  the  cypress.  The  word,  indeed, 
occurs  bat  once  in  the  Bible,  —  in  the  pas- 
sage to  which  we  hnvf^  just  referred;  but,  as 
tlie  learned  Bochuri  hiui  ob^>rved,  gopher 
and  c  ypress  (in  the  original  Greek,  kupor) 
are  clearly  the  ssme.  The  original  Sheniitic 
name  of  lut*  tree.  Gopher,  passed  with  such 
•light  variations  as  diversity  of  nation,  lo. 
ralify,  and  culture,  occasioned,  through  the 
Phosmcions  to  the  Western  world ;  —  for 
the  ehips  of  those  traden  wen  for  the  most 
part  built  of  gopher- wood ;  and  tlie  island 
at  a  later  period,  called  by  the  Hebrews  and 
PhoBnietans  JRiUini,  became  kttmm  to  Hm 
Greeks  through  tlip  rviin  trrrs  ^hi^h 
formed  its  wealth,  and  heuce  was  named 


Kupros,  Luc  land  of  the  cypress,  irhich  tk 
Koraans  modernised  into  Cypnt.  The 
Phaniicir.Tis  were  tlie  earliest  iDhabitnDt!  of 
the  iaiau<i,  which,  from  its  woods  of  the  ex- 
press, they  tenned  the  Cyprest-iiUni,  —  • 
name  idiieh  was  preserved  in  tbf  usages  of 
Western  nations,  after  it  had  passed  out  tf 
existence  in  dM  East. 

'Vhf  rommriTiil  to  Naah  entirfly  cfim*- 
spouds  with  what  was  m  a  very  early  peno4 
enaconia|rjr  •moog  Phesnieian  nav^iim, 
who  built  vessels  of  goplirr  wotx!,  wLici 
grew  abandantly  just  ^ve  their  coasts  m 
the  xidi  fineets  of  Lebanon.  A  Iheomi 
rears  later,  .Mexauder  had  his  ships  biaihof 
the  cj-pre»8,  and  caused  at  least  the  awn 
irapoitant  parts  to  be  brought  to  Thapsses% 
after  having  been  made  in  Cjiirus  and  PhcB 
nicis.  Before  Alexander,  the  Phouudsai 
were  the  shipbuilders  for  die  Ftondans,«Blw 
Xerxes,  in  his  expedition  against  Greeee; 
and  under  Cambyses,  in  his  invasion  si 
Egypt;  as  well  as  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  III 
circumnavigation  of  Africa;  and,  still  es^ 
licr,  of  Solomon,  for  liis  vorn^e  to  Opbir. 

The  qualities  of  the  cypress  caused  it  Is 
be  emplofed  in  shipbuilding.  It  was  s^ 
counted  very  durable,  and  proof  agahist  ih* 
rot  in  water,  and  other  causes  of  dees'. 
Heneo  Thucydides  states,  that  the  bodies  of 
persons  who  had  fallen  in  defeiirf  rf  iiif:r 
country  were  borne  to  their  long  honie  u 
eoilna  <rf  «jpisas  (iL  84).  Hence,  (oo,  it 
Wrt^,  n"  we  learn  fnm  varions  aulhoritiei, 
that  the  folding-doors  of  ancient  temples,— 
ft»  fnatanoe,  fliat  of  Diann  at  Epheaosi— sni 
nthrr  Facred  objf  rt?,  vrrrc  made  of  cyprws- 
wood,  particulariy  as  it  resisted  the  sttack 
of  wonna.  To  Jnpiter  elso  wss  gtrea  s 
f  vpress  sceptre,  in  order  to  indicate  thaili:* 
dominioo  was  indestructible.  The  po<t 
Mertiftt  deseribea  ifan  sfpieaa  «s  dealUtM 
(Epig.  78)  in  dieae  waids:— 

*  XtepetOMtaflSHB  merilnm  eopMW.* 

Indeed,  from  its  qualities  the  cypres?  af^ 
qnured  throughout  the  East  a  sacred  charic- 
ter.  We  need  telbr  only  to  die  opIaiN 
respecting  it  held  in  Persia.  In  tlie  Zend- 
Avesta  it  is  accounted  divine,  —  saoed  to 
tlie  pure  light  of  Ormnzd,  whose  woid  W 
fin^t  carved  on  this  noble  tree.  The  writiogi 
of  the  Parsi  tell  of  a  cypress-tree,  planted  is 
Kischmer  by  ZerduschU Zoroaster)  himseK 
which  grew  to  wvadnus  dimensions.  Id 
girth  it  was  Isrg^.  that  a  hunter's  lia« 
could  not  enclose  it.  lu  top  was  adomtii 
by  branches  eo  wide,  diat  Zafitaaeht 
beneath  its  compas?  «  ^nmrner-bouse,  forty 
yards  high  aad  forty  yanin  broad.  Whea 
this  edifice  was  flnisheid,  the  great  teschtf 
caused  pmi  Inmation  to  be  made,  —  'Wli^J*, 
UI  the  whole  world,  is  there  a  cypress  U*« 
dial  of  Kisdinierf  Ood  sent  it  ovl  of  Pt- 

r;ii<i-f,  Ti!if1  «;ni(l,  "  prnri  tliT  tr>p  tnwsrd' 
ParMlt^e,  and,  Usteiung  all  to  mj  couokI. 
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make  a  pilprimnfto  to  tin-  foot  nf  ihe  rrpross 
of  Kischmer,  foUowiug  Uie  guidance  of  let- 
dusclit,  and  tuni  yonr  backs  on  th«  idols 
of  Tschin."  '  The  sanie  tn  o  i'^  relt  bratfd  iu 
ilu-  son^s  of  Firdusi,  as  having  luid  ita  origin 
111  i'arailise.  Sacred  trees,  sprung  from  Pim- 
ilise»  which  call  to  mind  the  tree  of  life,  and 
dM  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
in  ttie  Garden  of  Eden  (Oen.  ii.  9),  were  ad- 
dfMsed  iu  prayer  by  the  ancient  Parsi,  though 
tlirv  c^flicvrcd  the  worship  of  idols,  and 
hououred  the  sun  and  moon  only  as  sym- 
bols. Ofmnzd  himself  is  set  f.)rili  giving 
this  command  :  — '  Co,  O  Zoroaster  !  to  the 
living  trees,  and  let  thy  month  speak  before* 
them  these  woids:— **!  pmy  to  (he  ptin 
toees,  the  oMtuies  of  Onnnzd." 


oryBBSs. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  he  surprised 
tibet  the  cypress,  a  tree  of  Paradise,  rising  in 
apyraniitlHl  form  like  flame,  ahonld  be  planted 
at  tlje  gates  of  ilie  most  sacred  fire-templeS, 
and,  bearing  the  Uw  inscribed  by  Zoroaster, 
f.houl.1  Im?  the  companion  of  every  sanctuary 
and  of  every  royal  abode  of  the  servants  of 
Onnnid.  This  is  the  fseson  why  sculpttired 
imagf"?  of  the  cypress  are  so  mnch  found  on 
the  temples  aud  palaces  of  Persepolis;  for  the 
Persiin  hinge  were  servanto  of  Ormnzd. 
Sncred  cyprpsscH,  like  the  oak  of  the  Druids 
and  of  Dodona,  were  found  also  ou  the  very 
ancient  temple  of  Atmnvir,  the  old  abode  of 
the  Arsaridir,  in  Atropatene  (Aderhidjan ), 
the  home  of  Zoroaster  and  his  light-wnrahip. 
The  cypress,  indeed,  diflhsed  abiOBd  over 
Persia,  was  transmitted  as  a  sactsd  tree  down 
Cram  the  ancient  magi  to  the  Massolnaus  of 
modem  days.    In  Persia,  when  the  tree 


often  risp**  to  lflr;?e  dimprsions  and  sinpnlar 
heanly,  the  reverence  widi  which  it  was  re- 
garded rests  orifiBally  on  the  very  ancient 
MijxTstition  nf  tlif  people,  which  —  assigning 
to  all  natural  objects,  air  and  water,  plants 
and  trees,  personal  attiihalea,  either  misen- 
line  or  feminine,  accordingly  as  their  natu- 
ral character  was  of  a  fierce  or  a  mild  nature 
— regarded  trees  of  mrasnal  qnalities  as  the 
abodes  of  holy  and  pious  and  even  celestial 
spirits.  Virgil  has  preserved  a  relic  of  this 
ancient  respect  for  tte  eyprees:  — *  And  near 
(was)  an  ancient  cypress,  preaeffed  during 
many  years  by  the  religious  feelinfB  of  tlie 
aneients'  ('iBn.*  ii.  714).  Nnmennie  are 
Ae  testimonies,  both  from  ancieut  and  mo- 
dem writers,  which  speak  of  the  diatingoished 
beauty  of  the  Persian  cypress.  Delia  Valla 
describes,  with  great  minuteness,  cypress 
tree*  of  sise  so  large,  that  five  men  could 
not  encompass  the  trunk  of  one  of  diem. 
Nearly  two  hundred  years,  from  his  time  to 
that  of  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  had  caused  no  great 
change  iu  these  trees,  which  the  natives 
asserted  to  be  a  thonsand  Tears  old. 

In  Palestine,  the  name  (gopher,  which  had 
been  spread  over  the  world,  became  obsolete, 
being  fbond  only  in  the  passage  regarding 
the  cnnstniction  of  the  ark.  Another  name 
came  into  use,  that  is  Berolh,  which  also 
was  nndered  *eypress'  by  the  Greek  and 
Syrian  translators,  though  in  the  English 
version  it  is  represented  by  the  word  '  Hr ' 
(Cent  1. 17):  — 

•The  beams  of  eOT  heWS  St*  OSdsr;  OOT  wall% 

cypreaa.' 

In  Ecrlesiastions  (ndv.  17),  Wisdom  says 

ofiladf:— 

*I  have  grown  up  as  a  eedar  on  LetanoB, 
AaA  as  a  ijpreas  on  Moaat  Hamon. 

In  the  description  of  the  high  priest  Simon, 
son  of  Onias,  that  distinguished  man  is  com- 
pared to  a  cypress-tree,  rising  to  a  great 
height,  eronnd  whom  his  ministering  l  reth- 
len  are  gronped  as  cedars  on  Lebanon  (Ercle- 
daaticus  1.  11,  tq. ;  corop.  E«k.  xxxi.  8). 
Whence  vie  may  learn  the  lofty  splcndonr  to 
which  the  cypress  attained  in  Palestine,  where 
it  grew  wild  in  ancient  times  (Ps-civ.  17. 
Isa.  xir.  8).  As  in  other  temples,  so  in  Solo- 
mon's, doors  and  other  parts  were  made  of 

S press  CI  liinga  vi.  15, 34).  Ezekiel  shows 
at  the  Tyrians  employed  this  wood  iu 
building  shops  and  houses  (xxvii.  5).  The 
hewing  down  of  the  tinest  cypress  trees  and 
cedars  on  Lebanon  is  made  use  of  by  Isaiah. 
o-H  ft  Ognre  to  denote  the  extirpation  of  idola- 
trous worship  ( Isa.  xxxvii.  84).  The  Beroth 
( or  Berosh)  appeara  to  have  comprieed  three 
kinds  of  cypress. —  Cupyrs^ii!<  frmfprtirem, 
the  Thujot  and  the  Junipm  us  Sabma.  Be- 
loth  was  also  die  name  of  the  Phmnician 
Venus,  the  goddess  ..f  l.el.nnon  ;  the  rj-press. 
or  Cyprian  divinity.  It  also  gave  its  name 
to  Uie  city  Beiroot,  celebrated  for  cypress 
fttnf,  as  lying  at  the  side  of  Lebanon. 
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The  third  word  Tirzeh  (laa.  xliv.  U), 
fruin  •  root  signifying  hard,  properly  denotes 
the  ilex  (  Queretu  Uejc),  though  rendered  in 
l.>Riah  cjpres*. 

Ou  ascending  Mount  Sinai,  Olin,  while 
in  the  midst  of  bare,  ru;?fred,  and  siiblime 
scenery,  came  to  *  an  unexpected  scene  of 
loTeliness.  There  is  a  deep  valley,  bounded 
on  the  right  and  left  by  tall,  bare  cliffs.  A 
niagniticent  and  graceful  cy/>rrsf,  which  rises 
near  its  centre,  invites  the  weary  pilgrim  to 
repoffe  in  its  sha«Ie,  and  a  well  of  excellent 
water  offers  him  its  welcome  refreshiuenl' 
(i.  387). 

In  order  to  prevent  any  false  imprension, 
we  remark,  that  in  the  article  Cauphibe, 
the  kopher  shrub  is  spoken  of  under  the 
name  cypreu,  merely  out  of  deference  to 
ancient  usage.  Aa  tiiere  stated,  tlie  kopher 
is  henna,  or  the  Lmttonia  inermia. 

CYPRUS  (  H.  Gopher),  a  large  island,  pro- 
bably so  called  from  abounding  in  cypress- 
trees,  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying  some 
miles  from  the  land,  off  the  coast  of  Syria, 
opposite  tlie  mouth  of  tlte  Orontes.  It  was 
exceedingly  fruitful,  abounding  in  com,  oil, 
and  wine  ;  figs,  honey,  &c.  It  gave  name  to 
copper,  hence  called  <es  Cyprium,  Cyprian 
brass.  Also  many  kinds  of  precious  stones 
were  found  in  the  island.  Abounding  in 
trees  and  harbours,  it  was  famous  for  ship- 
building, and  naval  pursuits.  Its  position 
was  very  favourable  for  commerce.  Its 
chief  towns  were  Saliunis,  I'aphos,  Ciliiwi, 


Amathus,  Arsinoe.  It  is  mcationcd  is 
profane  literature  as  early  as  Ilomer.  U 
was  sacred  to  the  licentious  worship  of 
Vouus.  It  seems  to  have  received  its  pupo- 
lation  from  the  neighbouring  ebores  of 
Sj'ria,  being  colonised  by  tlie  Phoeniriins, 
wlio  are  said  to  have  introduced  Lere  Uj»it 
national  gods,  the  two  Cabiri,  Tbolod  lod 
Tholaiha,  the  male  and  female  iroperaooi- 
tions  of  the  principle  of  generaliuu.  Tat 
island  fell  successively  under  the  pomr  of 
llie  Kgyptians,  Persians,  and  Greeks.  I'odfr 
Augustus,  it  was  a  Boman  province,  hstiiij 
been  made  a  part  of  the  empire  by  the  eUrr 
Caio. 

In  tlie  times  of  the  Roman  repablir,  Ct- 
prus  was  a  pnelorian,  not  cunsulsr  prtiTiitrt; 
being  as  such  governed,  not  by  proconsuls 
but  propnetors.  Augustus,  however,  wba 
he  had  obtained  supreme  power,  divided  ihr 
provinces  into  imperial,  over  which  propn- 
tors  were  placed,  and  senatorial,  thai  is, 
tlte  control  of  the  senate,  whose  rulers  borrtlie 
name  of  anthupatoi,  or  vice-consuls.  Nov 
Cyprus  was  made  by  Augustus  a  senstonal 
province,  as  we  learn  from  Dio  CtSHBt 
Ilence,  under  the  early  emperors,  the  proper 
designation  of  its  governor  was  procoosol, 
or  anthupaios.  By  this  very  name  ii  iu 
governor,  Sergius  Paulas,  described  in  .^et» 
xiii.  7  ;  and  coins  of  tlie  time  to  which  Ike 
event  there  spoken  of  refers,  bear  the  sum 
appellation.  We  subjoin  a  cat  of  coch  s 
coin  from  Morell. 


The  coin  presents  the  hend  of  Claudius 
Ciesar;  and  on  the  obverse  it  has  the  words, 

♦  Uaoaa  CoMnriDs  —  PaocojiscL  ow  Ctpbos,' 

Tliis  is  a  very  striking  confirmation.  Had 
llie  events  spoken  of  by  Luke  taken  place  a 
few  yesrs  previously,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Pcign  of  Augustus,  the  right  term,  according 
to  well-known  Koman  usage,  would  have 
been  Propneior,  and  not  Proconsul.  The 
exact  agreement  with  fact  shows,  that  in  tlie 
Book  of  Acts  we  have  to  do  with  realities. 
It  would  be  a  curious  speculation  to  inquire 
what  chance  Luke  ha<l  of  being  right,  had  he 
been  personally  unacquainted  with  the  events 
he  narrates,  and  compiled  or  invented  them 
at  bomc  later  period. 

The  fruitfulness  of  the  island,  and  the 
wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  nor  less  the  oos« 


character  of  their  religions  observsncet, 
caused  the  prevalence  of  self-indalgenw. 
luxury,  and  licentiousness,  so  that  the  Ct 
prians  were  proverbially  given  to  vice,  k 
large  portion  of  its  inhabitants  were,  in  ^ 
times  of  the  New  Testament,  Jews,  who  hiJ 
either  come  hither  under  tliose  general  in- 
fluences which  caused  the  dispersion  of  tbfir 
countrymen,  or  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Syrian  kings  in  the  Maccabaeon  wars,  when 
till*  island  belonged  to  the  Ptolemies. 

Iu  consequence  of  the  richness  of  its  toil, 
the  beauty  of  its  climate,  and  its  advanlageoM 
position,  Cyprus  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of 
high  praise.  By  Horace  it  is,  for  inslarrr. 
termed  Braium  Cyprum,  'Blest  CTprn*.' 
But  far  rather  would  it  have  deserved  tbf 
appellation,  had  its  inhabitants  rfceirrii 
the  gospel  into  glnd  hearts,  and  brooglJ* 
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forth  corresponding  fmtt<!  f!oT  tnnr>i 
wretchetlneaSf  brougUl  ou  Uieiu  bjr  bad  pwt- 
■loiw  woi  wiflteil  virivfi  in  sflciilBiMt  wmM 

thry  have  been  spar-"!,  Rn<\  lu;nv  inmli  Ijdp- 
pmeu,  no  less  p«rp«tu&l  thau  pur«  aud 

▼Ui.  21. 

CYRENE,  a  great  and  impoituU  oitj  in 
Lybia,  wfl«t  «f  E^yP^  bCtWMtt  MoViOliM 
and  the  Syrtes,  which  lay  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  waa  tihie  e^ital  or 
«hief  state  in  a  confederacy  of  Ihw  eities, 
hence  called  Pentapolis  Cjrenaica.  The 
country  waa  distingQlahed  for  extraordinary 
fertility;  the  harvest  lasted  eight  months; 
•illM  first  the  fruiis  of  the  plains  on  the 
roast,  then  tliose  of  the  hill  country,  and 
last  thuse  of  still  higher  plaeea,were  gathered 
Id  soecession.  In  631,  A.C .  Battoa  ted  hillMr 
a  Grecian  colony  la  the  filth  oentnnr,  A  C. 
Cyrene  receive  i  n  republican  eonatituuon, 
which  issued  m  despotitm  and  iaanby, 
though,  meanwhile,  it  gave  occasion  to  jreat 
commercial  prosperity.  With  Alexander  the 
Oicat,  Ibe  OymnJana  formed  an  allianee. 
Crrene  then  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ptoic. 
mies,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans ; 
who,  dedarfaif  flie  Pentapolii  ft««i  MnloitBd 
themselves  with  a  f-Tt  of  nfiminal  sotc- 
rcign^,  till  internal  strifes  induced  them  to 
xttdwOyienaiea  Into  a  Boman  pflvrhiaa,  wUeh 
wastinittil  T?;ith  Crete,  unripr  thf'  pnvemment 
of  a  proprietor,  and  at  a  later  period  a  pro- 
eoniid.  Under  Piolraay  I<*ffi>  many  J«w« 
settled  in  the  conntry,  who  became,  in  con- 
aeqoence  of  faToorahle  treatment,  so  name- 
mms,  that  lliaj  an  laM  to  ha««  formed  a 
fourth  part  of  the  population.  Under  the 
emperor  Tnyan,  the  Cyrenian  Jews  formed 
n  aonspiraey,  in  which  they  an  recorded  to 
hatw  slain  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
of  the  native  and  Roman  population,  and 
were  subdued  only  after  a  firm  resistance. 
The  innada  ihm  made  on  the  population 
laid  the  conntry  open  to  the  tlestructive  in- 
cursions of  nomad  and  bmbaruus  hordes 
Ikom  the  interior  of  AlUea ;  and  the  Saracens 
completed  the  devastation  in  tlic  seveutii 
centnij.  At  present  many  superb  ruius 
naik  tta  wpot  irtiere  Cyrene  stood. 

The  notices  and  alltt'^i  ns  in  the  Now 
Testament  hanoonise  with  the  substance 
of  Aaat  tlatcnianla.   Aa,  at  the  feast  of 

Pentecost,  then^  wre  present  '  ?rws  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaveu,'  io  ali»o  from  the 
dielant  Oynaa.  The  terms  employed  are 
•Trikingly  approprintf.  "  howitig  in  the  writer 
a  very  aoewate  knowledge  of  geography,  — 
'  fai  iba  jpevla  of  Lybia  abont  Cyrene*  (Acta 
ii.  10).  The  reader  i»  aware,  that  C}rene 
waa  the  chief  of  five  confederated  slates.  In- 
deed, dieee  wwrda  nay  be  eeoaidered  a  peiio 
phrase  for  the  classical  term  Cyrenaica. 
Mibipa  the  woxda  admitof  a  rendering  which 
Wdd  nak*  Ilia  daMfiptiai  alfll  more  la- 
MiiiltMii,    'Till  paitft  of  I^rbia  whidi  are 


Tindrr  ryrnne,"  —  that  is,  which,  lying  near, 
own  €yreue  as  their  miatreee.  Any  way  the 
aeneepondenee  tetreU  worthy  of  noitee;  ud 

ds  tli'j  writrr  wns  not  awiiri.'  (T  its  existenoe, 
till  he  had  hut  materials  for  this  artiole  before 
bbn,  be  may  add,  diat  one  doea  not  foil  en 
miuute  and  latent,  yet  marked  and  important 
ooincidencca  of  thia  kind  in  fabricated  writ> 
inge.  Lak^M  asset  agrscBMOt  with  foct  and 
history  here  may,  with  other  instances  of  a 
similar  kind,  give  us  an  aaauranoe  that  he  is 
right  in  others  in  which  his  accuracy  has 
been  doubted  or  detiied. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  Jews  constitute*!  a 
large  part  of  the  population  of  Cyreutuca; 
and,  in  Acts  vi.  9,  we  find  them  so  nmae- 
rons  hi  Jerusalem,  that  they  had  there  a 
synagogue  ul  ibeir  own,  rendered  necessary 
probably  by  such  a  diversity  in  tongue  as 
woulH  ari^e  in  ilif  rasr  uf  .!i'>v_s,  why-ie  home 
was  on  the  borders  ot  tlie  Lybian  desert. 
The  eadainee  of  so  many  Jews  in  these  re- 
mote parta,  and  their  connfrtion  with  thrir 
mother  ootmtry,  show  how  widely  disKt:im- 
aatod  bad  been  die  aeeda  of  a  porer  religioik 

nt  thr  coming  of  Christ,  nnr!  hovr  cffrnnnlly 
Judaism  worked  in  mauitauiiag  a  spiriuud 
wtity  wbiah  pnpeiid  Aa  vey  for  flta  aKM 
extended  od  libiftl  wtUj  Of  tho  C'briillan 
ohtuch. 

Sitaan,  irbon  &a  Bittiiii  oihwiw  aom* 
pelled  to  bear  the  Saviour's  ooa^^waaainan 
of  Cyrene  (Matt  xxviL  S3). 

mifle  tbe  Cyrenian  Jewe  bi  Janiaalem 

were  actively  at  work  to  counteract  the  gos- 
pel (Acu  vL  9)t  Christianity  was  making 
rapid  progreat  in  Cyiesa  itself^  wbidi  baa 
the  honour  of  giving  to  the  world  some  of  the 
first  preachara  of  tbe  fospal  (Acta  xi.  20 ; 
xilL  1). 

CYRENIUS  (L.),  whose  name  in  fhll 
nms  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  was  a  Ro- 
man senator,  who,  having  reached  the  high 
dignity  of  consul,  came  not  before  A.U.  7d8» 
A.D.  5,  into  S^Tia  aa  its  president,  and,  after 
the  biinishmi'ut  (A.I).  6)  of  Archclaus  (see 
the  article),  carried  into  effect  a  census  of  the 
Jewisli  people.  The  nunls  of  Josephtis 
would  seem  to  imply,  that  he  was  hcut  ex- 
presily  with  a  view  to  take  tbe  eensus ;  for, 
within  a  few  w^nh,  he  twice  mentions  that 
he  was  sent  '  to  uice  au  account  (valualiou) 
of  their  substance'  (Joseph.  'Antiq.'  xviii. 
1. 1).  From  the  same  authority,  we  Iciini  that 
though  the  Jews  hod  with  indignation  re- 
eeited  die  newa  of  the  intended  taxing,  yet 
in  peiieni!  they  suhmttted  wlfljoat  open  re- 
sistance, and  *  gave  an  account  of  their 
estaiee ; '  bnt  Jndaa  tbe  Oanlonite  raised  an 
insurrfciion,  by  asserting  tliat  stibjcction  to 
the  ceuijtjis,  and  the  payment  of  the  taxes 
wbieh  would  enaiie,  waa  a  forfoitora  of  tbe 
national  fui  dura  (*  Aniii|.*  u.  0.  S>  'Jaw. 
War,'  ii.  8. 1). 

Thia  eanane,  or  *  taxing,'  that  bdd  by 
Cyianine,  ia  mentioned  by  Lnke  (Actav.  87) 
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to  these  words :  — '  Koaa  up  Jodu  of  Uali-  good  rendering  of  Uie  noun  rendered  ^2.) 

lae  (or  Hm  Okokmite)  in  the  diqri  of  Iho  'losing;*  bot  •oneliawt  (Aeto     87)  the 

taxiug,  find  ilr<.w  away  macli  people  after  s&ine  uouu  {npo^ropht)  may  comprise  Uie 

him.'    We  here  tmd  Uie  two  lusumans  iu  wlioie  proceeding  of  Ute  ctaisua ;  lLoo^ 

eomploie  igioeinent  Thiteanios  Lokenen-  ft>r  o  ommiu  «<»ipribiug  the  leTjiog  of  •  tM, 

tions  us  '  Mr  tuxing."    He  also  dales  by  il,  uimther  word,  a/>waf/'<  .i,  i>  th.    i4<[  r  [r 

—  '  inihe  days  of  the  UUDg.'    The  eveat  term.   Luko,  Itoaoy  tie«li—  ihai^  tuymM 

WM  dian       known  by  hhntdf  and  odi«n»  laoiBr  «iM«A  «•  MmlnMBt»  Jowiph  mk 

whon  tlie  historian  wroli.-.    It  iiiui*t  alsw  h»«e  Mary  wciu  to  be  euroUe d  ;  but  the  eurul- 

b«en  th«  only  censub  lUut  1m4  Cak«n  pUco  m«ui  actually  took  place  in  liie  dofs  oi  C'|* 

ftir  ot  laoit  many  years ;  othenriM  th«r»  Mniiu,  presid«nt  of  Syrio. 

would  have  been  no  propriety  in  the  wonh  The  second  verse  (Lakeii.)  would  oostcj 

~'ia  tlie  dayii  uf  the  taxing.'    Yet  has  it  to  the  English  reader  the  meaning  we  have 

been  •nppo»eii,  that  this  ftume  writer,  Luke,  given,  if  his  mind  had  been  left  onpreocre 

niok«»  mention  of  another  uxing ;  and  that,  pied :  — '  Tho  tmolamt  was  first  mid* 

too,  as  having  tuken  place  under  Cyreiiius,  wlwu  Cyrenius  was  gr^^^'^niorof  SyriK..'    \  ,r, 

at  the  time  uf  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  if  'euiuhueut'  is  bub^iitnted  for  -  uul  ug,' 

iL  1,  Mif.).   Bniwly  tlie  cumparisun  of  tba  do  we  think  the  translation  can  bo  moeh 

two  pa;tsjip^t»s  is  sutli  - i  lu  to  roufnto  a  snp-  improved.    In  the  originsil.  bnwrvr^r,  'Cr*:* 

pustliuu  uf  the  kniii,  wiiu-h  iscls  the  baureU  ia  uul  aa  aiiverb,  but  uii  udjoi  live.  Ueuec 

penman  in  direct  opposition  to  himself.    If  critics  have  takf>ii  it  to  qualify  '  taxing'  and 

wp  may  lake  Luke  lor  the  expositor  of  his  reuikr  the  wnr  ls  t!i  i-,  —  '  Thi=.  Grst  tj>xii»g^' 

own  iaiigUHge,  tliere  was  but  one  ceusu^  so  unpiyiiig  lUiit  there  vruti  a  second  ^"j^^*. 

*  fAe  taxing,' which  took  plaoe,  aa  i^pears  But  the  Gnilt  doea  not  convey  thiomeaaii^ 

from  Joscpbus,  after  Uie   bauishmeut   of  In  order  to  ronvpy  it,  a  diiierent  arrangcm. 

Archelaus.    The  passage  iu  the  Aeta  ex>  of  the  words  of  the  original  is  indiapeusaLk. 

plaina  that  in  the  Ooapel,  and  ihowa  that  *  FisM,*  in  At  Oreak,  alanda  boCore  Ui«  Tob 

the  only  tuxin<^  meutioncd  took  plaao  aoma  'was  made;*  and  the  verb  it  wu-s  Lnteudro  :  > 

years  after  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  quali/y,  not  the  noun.   If  this  were  the  pl<w^« 

la  diia  view,  bowem,  eompatiblo  wldi  the  for  a  eiiliaal  diaqmritlon,  wa  oonld  ahem  by 

words  employed  iu  the  Gospel  ?    We  believe  uuuiy  iu.stiuues,  tliat  in  Greek  an  adjec:;vc, 

it  is.    We  understand  the  Gospel  to  sute,  and  especially  the  ac^^^**  fice^ueod^ 

that,  a  dserae  haTtng  been  iaaoed  by  Augua*  bnt  in  weQ-dafined  eaaaa,  paifonna  a  port 

lus^  emperor  of  Eonie,  commanding  a  gene-  for  wliich,  in  ordinary  English  u;>age,  anad- 

ral  census,  this  census  was  actually  ordered  verb  is  employed,   la  truth,  a^j^iUvea  and 

in  Jadea,  ao  Uiat  Joseph  and  Mary  proceeded  advetba  are  ao  nearly  related  to  eneh  other, 

to  Bethlehem  in  obedience  to  the  decree,  frequeutly  both  in  form  and  signiiicaLicin, 

which,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect  that  languages  abound  in  inatancea  in  which 

till  the  days  of  Cyrenius.   Thus  the  issuing  exactly  the  same  word  is  now  an  adverb,  and 

of  the  decree,  and  the  holding  of  the  census,  now.  an  mljeeiive  :  —  thus,  '  he  ran  icel/,*  *  1 

wpre  two  distinct  acts,  which  took  place  years  aiu  tptU;'  *  strike  highi  'a  hi^h  suokt, ' 

aput.    The  reqniremfut  uf  the  census  oc-  *  when  he  went  to  Loudon,  he ^rsf  came  iu;r«^ 

casioued  the  visit  of  Joseph  and  Maiy  to  '  dn-jint  visit.' 

Bethlehem;  and  for  tbl>  rpft«on  is  it  men-  Other  oJh-gations  adverse  to  the  credibility 

tioocd,  not  as  affording  any  iixed  date.    la  of  the  narruuve  in  Luke  emaiiiue  from 

order  to  prevent  the  idea  that  the ceii  n>  was  simipiion  or  insuflBcient  knowledge.  Thaa 

tlieu  held,  Ltike  throws  in  n  r«MTinr);  i  y  ;!je  it  has  been  said,  that,  as  the  Bonjan  census 

way,  to  the  cffecti  that  it  lirst  took  place  wiieu  did  not  require  persons  to  go  to  theu  native 

Cynnioa  waa  governor  «f  S^ria.   Luke  baa,  oily  to  be  enrolled,  and  aa  Joaepb  and  Maiy 

iude«'d,  been  iiU])posed  to  atisert,  that  the  went  to  theirs,  the  writer  is  convicted  of  an 

census  was  made  when  Joseph  and  Mary  inaccuracy.    But  in  the  text  nothin|;  ia  asud 

repaired  to  Jeniaalem.  He  makes  no  etate-  of  *  natiie  eitj/  It  was  to '  the  eiqr  of  Bawad ' 

nient  of  the  kind,  confining  hioiself  to  the  Joseph  and  Jesus  ^v"nt,  because  'he  was.  .>f 

assertion,  that  they  went  to  be  taxed,   liaj,  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  j'  Uie  r«^< 

we  ondexataad  him  to  deelare  the  reverse ;  lation  obvionaly  being  one  of  tribe,  uot  poa- 

for  he  Huys  that  the  tuxiuR  was  curried  iiit  i  session  or  property.     It  i   i.lJ.   tlit  rt  fore, 

effect  by  Cyrenius,  when  he  was  president  of  take  place  only  iu  a  counuy  wher«  thtcrt 

Sjrria.  Thetaxii^,oreen8ni,eonBiatedofat  prevailed  tlie  diviaion  into  (twelve)  triheo. 

least  two  distiuctacts :  —  I.  Tiie  enrolment:  Consecpictitly,  the  census,  thou^'h  R<iUia,n  in 

tlie  names,  residence,  and  atuouut  of  pro-  its  origin,  was  Jewish  in  its  form  aud  man- 

perty  were  entered  in  a  regi.^ter,  which  was  ner.   And  what  else  ooold  it  be  f   In  Italy 

done  sometimes  triM,  sometimes  without,  a  the  Piomun  method  would  prevail,  for  the 

reference  to — II.  the  imposition  of  a  species  very  reason  that  it  would  not  be  observed  in 

of  property  tax.    The  term  .ajH;^ra;>A«s/Aai,  .Tudea, — namely,  diat  the  social  frame  work 

employed  (1.)  by  Luke,  properly  signifies  was  there  Roman.    The  emperor^s  ofloon 

fa  M  enrolkdi  and  enrolment  would  be  a  would  of  oonrae  make  uae of  already  osioiiag 
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usages  And  Institutions  in  Judea,  und  erery 
otlier  couuuy  where  tliey  bad  to  mk'i  a  ccn- 
•as;  the  rather  becanse  iu  iii'm  way  tliey 
could  enii)lrry  a  mnfbittpry  which  would  b« 
lens  reToUiug  lo  tiie  uanvi-s,  and  more  effec- 
tual for  their  om  purposes.  Th«  temper 
of  the  Jews,  as  appeura  in  thu  beginning  of 
this  article,  was  such  tu  require  the  Ro- 
man eoamtoaioaers  to  avoiit  all  unnecessary 
vexation  ;  and  doubtless  they  were  desirous 
to  gain  (he  co-operation  of  the  Jewish  au- 
thoritiaa,  mSl  n  die  flwilitiea  alfohied  hj 
long  esinMi  hf»d  Inws  and  customs. 

A  still  luore  extraordmary  allegation  is, 
that  Aogmtos  had  not  the  power  lo  order  « 
nensns  in  Judt-a.  Yt-t  the  ridaiions  in  which 
the  emperor  stood  to  Herod  the  Great,  to 
Arehdaiie,  sod  lo  Ae  Jewish  nation  gene* 
nilly,  were,  beyond  a  doubt,  of  surh  n  land 
that  he  could  comninTnl  nnd  effect  whatever 
he  pleased  and  j  a  l  ^  L  <:  iipedient  And  Jo* 
aephus,  as  w(»  Imve  already  st  eii,  expressly 
Htotes,  that  Cyreaiua  was  sent  by  Augustus 
for  the  purpose,  auiong  other  thfaigs,  of  en- 
rolling  and  taxing  the  Jewish  nation.  This 
was  only  the  last  Imk  of  the  chain  which, 
fur  a  long  series  of  yeafs,  the  Romans  had 
been  forging  for  thftt  unhappy  peoplei. 

The  view  we  hsve  f»iveii  removf  another 
objection :  —  '  No  ceusus  is  rtcordcJ  by  tlie 
hiatory  of  the  times.'  Granted  that  the  cen- 
fins  imagined  to  bare  taken  place  at  the  birth 
of  Jesus  is  not  recorded.  But  the  reader 
hw  dready  seen,  tiiat  Joiephns  declares 
(  yn  iiius  did,  in  agreement  witb  Luke's 
wordB,  bold  a  oensua  of  the  Jewish  people 
not  long  after  he  nnderlnok  the  gofemment 
of  Syria. 

CYRUS  (the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew 
AorrsA,  which  ie  an  hnitatlon  of  the  PersiMi 

AVh/T  A'  /,  denotinjr  tlie  buti),  is  tlie  ordi« 
nary  appellation  of  the  celebrated  founder 
of  die  M edo>Periian  eniphv. 

Tliere  are  three  orij^inal  sources  whence 
ft  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Cyroa  may  be 
dtttwn:-— 1.  Herodotoa,  <he  oldest  of  Aem 
(cir.  450,  A.C.)  has,  in  his  sketch  of  univer- 
sal history,  given  details  respecting  the 
leading  events ;  and,  as  the  father  of  profane 
history,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  respectable 
authority.  Indeed,  the  ^nerol  credibility 
of  his  narrutivea  has  in  late  years  gained 
much  gronnd.  II.  Clei-iQ.s,  a  Greek  j)liy3i- 
cinn  at  ihe  court  of  Persia  {cir.  -100,  A.C."), 
wrote,  from  Persian  sotirces,  willj  the  special 
porpoee  of  communicating  to  the  Greeks 
correct  roiin-is  of  ilic  East,  and  especially 
of  Persian  aiiairs,  a  detailed  history;  our 
knowledfe  of -whidit  however,  la  confined  to 
the  use  made  of  it  by  Photius,  Diodonis 
Steulus,  and  others.  II f.  Xenophon,  the 
eelcfhrated  pupil  and  biofrrapherof  Soeratea, 
a  couteniporurr  of  Cte.sias,  has  given  ns  an 
entire  piece,  in  which  he  professes  to  de- 
oeribe  the  life  of  Cynta  from  hie  boyish 
dayfl.  which  it  bae  heeii  too  eoatoiaaiy  lo 


describe  as  for  tlie  most  part  a  work  f»f  the 
imagination,  designed  to  exiiibit  au  ideal 
conceptioii  of  As  edoeatioii  of  an  oriental 

pritirc. 

No  uncicut  hero  has  been  more  fortunate 
in  his  biographers  than  Cyrus.  If  Achilles 
was  happy  in  having  Homer  for  tlie  herald 
of  his  prowess,  Cyrus  ecgoys  a  singular  dis- 
tinction in  fumiahing  to  three  of  the  chief 
Greek  liisiorians  a  subject  not  unworthy  of 
their  pens.  And  these  three  biographera 
lived  at  no  great  distance  tnm  the  erenia 
which  they  undertook  to  record;  for  Cyrus 
died  020—30,  A.C.  Herodotua  came  in  the 
age  immediately  eaooeedisg  diat  of  Cyms; 
Ctesias  v  a ;  ],'.<.  junior, only  by  a  f  v,  ir  ; 
and  Xenophon  was  but  little  younger  than 
Gteeiaa.  The  evente  alio  with  which  diej 
occupied  theniselvcM  were  acted  on  the  ^eat 
theatre  of  tlie  world.  Cyrus  fought  fur  and 
gnhied  flie  empire  of  the  East,  which,  till 
after  the  Greeks  had  vanquished  tlieir  Per- 
sian inradersi  brought  with  it  the  empire  of 
the  West  If^  moreover,  the  disposition  and 
training  of  Herodotus  inclined  him  to  take 
his  materials  with  too  ready  a  credence, 
Ctesiaa  assumed  the  character  of  a  critical 
hiatorian;  while  Xenophon,  coming  after  the 
two  other??,  nnd  liviri':;^  m  n  time  when  writ- 
inj^  had  become  ou  ori,  and  the  iilast  lay 
open  to  the  diligent  iirveatlgatioa  of  Greek 
scholarship,  possessed  ih^  means  of  giving 
a  correct  as  well  aA  full  account  of  the  itie 
of  his  famous  hero.  These  are  circum* 
stances  which  rarely  cft's^nr  in  the  bio^rM- 
phy  of  ancient  or  even  modern  princtii,  and 
seem  to  afford  a  guarantee  of  our  finding 
nccnrthmt  materials  for  a  complete  h;-'ory 
of  Cyrus.  Yet  the  materials  which  are  thus 
aetnatly  fnmlalhed  are  diaeordant  and  incom- 
patiblc ;  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that 
Winer  gives  a  preference  to  the  uarrativca 
of  Xenophon,  becanee  he  agreea  with  tho 
5tat'      i;(  >  and  implications  of  the  Bibl*?. 

Our  purpose  in  these  remarka  is  to  afford 
die  imleamed  reader  some  means  of  judging 
for  himself  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
Biblical  history.  For  instance,  various  di- 
versities and  alleged  discrepancies  have  been 
pointed  out  as  existing  in  the  nan vt  ^,  i, 
given  by  the  four  pvangelists,  of  the  life  of 
our  Lord.  Thu^e  diversities  and  alleged 
discrepancies  have  been  made  the  roost  of^ 
in  or  itur  to  divest  the  evangelical  history 
of  all  claim  lo  credibility,  'i  u  a  great  extent, 
the  otjeOtiOO  owes  its  force  to  a  dexterous, 
if  not  ur^crupiiluMs  logic.  But  let  tbe  varia- 
tions be  as  marked,  as  uumerotis,  as  irrecon- 
eileable,  as  the  hardiest  assailant  may  fdetao 

to  represent,  —  we  a'^k  if  they  np|^r  Mirh  to 
the  broad  contradictions  found  in  the  state- 
ments given  hf  He««doliis,  Cteaias,  and 
Xeiurpliou.  respecting  Cyrus.  We  diallenge 
comparison.  The  result  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  fammrsble  to  Ao  evaageliaal  nan^ 
tives.  We  spsafc  idviacdlyy  and  alter  some 
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inqulrj,  when  we  alfirm  Uiat  tbrrv  is  no 
•aeient  lintury  cum  parable  for  iruth  widi 

tbat  of  the  Bible,  —  to  sny  uutbiiig  of  its 
kwpiratiou  ;  aii<l  tbat  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  butuble  in  tlie  world's  opinion  as 
lii«gr  cocnparatiTcly  were,  have  left  ns  a  more 
wnsistcut  history  of  Jesus  Christ — a  his- 
tory combining  more  of  the  attributes  of 
cnith  —  than  th«  three  hiitoriain  afore- 
mfniioned  have  givi-n  un  of  Cyrna;  tlnn 
IMtttu  and  Xenophuu  hare  left  of  their  grt-ot 
ra aster  Soerales;  or  than  his  nnmeroos  hie- 
torions  wnjte  of  Alexiunk-r  the  flrcnt. 

Id  order  that  tlie  reader  may  be  in  some 
meaaura  able  to  jodge  for  himielf,  we  aball 
s»'t  ilown  II  fi-w  fiu  t^  ;  and  fir«t      shnU  snp 
ply  a  general  outline  uf  ilic  life  of  Cyrus,  ad 
fornfRhed  in  Uie  Cyropirdia  of  Xenophon. 

ryius  Wtts  (lie  of  Cumbyses,  ktn;r  of 
Perma,  and  of  Mamiane,  a  daughter  of  the 
MediaD  king  Atitynges.  At  twelve  years  of 
age,  he  repaired  lo  the  court  of  his  nmtornttJ 
grandfatlier ;  and,  when  only  sixteen,  led  an 
•nny  against  the  Assyrians  or  Babylon! niis, 
and  then  returned  to  Pen»ia.  Hcuce  he  was 
aent  to  assist  Ins  uncle, Cyaxeres  II.  against 
the  Babyloniana;  received  from  him  the  su- 
pfeOM  oommand  over  all  the  Median  forces ; 
defeated  Croesus,  kiug  of  Lydia;  and  soou 
after,  overcoming  Nabonued  (Belahn/ziu-), 
king  of  Babylon,  by  the  conquest  of  his 
capital,  pnt  an  end  to  the  Chaldsan  domi- 
nion (,d«i»  or  d8U,  A.C.).  Cyaxerea  gave  him 
Ue  dwfliter  in  narrfaiifet  and  with  her  the 
snrrrgsion  to  liis  throne.  On  the  death  of 
CambybeSi  Cyrus  assumed  the  Persian  seep* 
tM,  and,  on  liie  xetirement  of  Cyaxeres,  that 
also  of  the  Medo-Babylonian  empire  (."iOfJ 
or  636,  A.C.).  He  leigued  in  possession  of 
diii  Taat  poww  till  0S9 — 80,  A.C.  wben  he 
died  of  tJie  decay  incident  to  old  age,  afit;r 
Juving,  in  anticipation  of  his  death,  of  which 
lit  had  reoelTed  a  divine  premonition*  offered 
customary  sacrifices,  and  dfllivend  ft  long 
admonitory  address  to  his  sons. 

As  tht;  Scriptural  narrative  fallH  in  best 
Wltfi  die  account  of  Xenophon,  we  ehall  sup- 
ply from  it  what  iuformaiion  is  necessarv, 
before  we  proceed  lo  exhibit  the  discrepuju- 
<  ies  to  wliich  we  have  icferred. 

With  th"  •<fntpmeiit  nmdf  rtb"%T,  that  Cy- 
rus ovvriiirew  the  empirs  of  iiabylon,  the 
Scripture  aoooants  are  in  Ml  eMordanee ; 
mid  that  important  event  thny  not  only  nu  ri- 
tion,  but  predict.  Our  spare  compels  us  to 
be  eon  tent  with  giving  reftrenees  (laa.  xli. 
2,  n,  a,*),  20  ;  xliv  -Js,  where  Cyrus  in  named  ; 
xlv.  1,  where  Cyrus  is  termed  the  Messiah  of 
Jtborafa ; xlfL  11  { iWi.  1, w^. ;  xltiii. U,$eq, : 
bee  Bklsha/zak  and  Babtlon).  Scarcely 
had  the  conqueror  ascended  the  thronOi  when 
be  ieraed  a  decree,  giving  the  eaptiTe  Jews 
permission  to  return  to  dielr  loved  native 
land,  and  to  rebuild  their  renerated  t<>nip1c 
(580,  A.C.  Exra  i.  1;  v.  13;  vi.  3.  Dan. 
i.  U).   Thie  nyal  iadnlgettee  Jocepbnt 


ascrtbes  to  tfa^  king^s  pemsal  of  Use  prt^phe 
oiee  of  leaiah.  Tlie  passage  la  too  txtrvw 
to  b«  passed  over :  —  *  Ood  stirred  up  tbt 
mind  of  Cyn<«,  and  made  him  write  tbi« 
(the  decree)  ihroughont  all  Asia:  The» 
saith  Cyms  tlie  king, —  Since  God  Almigbar 
liatli  appointed  rue  to  l-e  kin^  of  the  luthiM- 
b!e  earth,  1  believe  ht'  is  tlmt  God  whum  Hu- 
nation  of  the  lanclites  worship ;  for  intked 
bf  f'TPtold  my  nam'^  I  t  the  proi»liet>,  mJ 
thai  1  should  build  hini  a  house  at  JefUa>4- 
lem,  in  die  ooontry  of  Jndea."  This  wa» 
known  to  Cyrnn,  by  his  reading  the  bn<,k 
which  Isaiah  kft  beliind  him  oi  his  piopii*- 
eies;  for  this  prophet  aaid,  Ihni  Ood  bad 
«poketi  thns  to  hin^  in  ^.ft'Tfl  vision  :  "  My 
will  is,  that  Cyms,  whom  1  have  appoiatsd 
to  be  king  over  wmbj  and  giMt  naiiain^ 

SPTi  l  V  iirk  my  people  to  tlirir  r  wn  land,  ni.t! 
build  my  temple.*'  This  was  foretold  \ij 
Isaiah  a  hundred  and  ibrty  yeara  Mbiw  the 
temple  was  demolished.  Accordingly,  wbea 
Cyms  read  this,  and  admired  the  divine 
power,  he  was  eelnd  witfk  «n  eewHwt  d»«M 
to  f^ilfil  what  was  so  written'  ('  Antiq.'  %l  L 
1  and  2).  Any  general  influence  from  sixsi- 
Isrity  of  religion  as  between  Cyms  and  the 
Jews,  we  have  no  grounds  for  iiip|u>eii. 
The  aversion  of  tlie  Pprsians  to  the  worship 
of  images  found  &  corresponding  feeling  m 
the  Jews,  and  may  have  had  some  weigitt 
with  the  kill;/  (K/ra  i,  3.  8).  But,  if  tliew 
is  any  reason  to  suspect  Josephus  of  being 
hy  bis  panrioliMn  led  to  throw  aosne  waniA 
of  colouring  over  his  picture  of  CyraV* 
motives,  there  were  political  eonaaderaiioBs 
which  wmdd  weigh  vidi  ao  pvndaMt  •  ato- 

nrrrf:.  Trho,  on  his  proncl  und  loftv 
contemplated  nothing  less  than  a  uuiv«taai 
empire.  Vot  Egypt  coqU  not  ftdl  «•  dinm^ 
Lis  pleasing  dreams,  and  lie  would  ea^L-y 
see  how  important  it  was  to  have  a  strong 
IHendly  ponW  in  Pileatiue,  by  whoaa  aaaans 
the  land  of  the  Nile  might  quietly  bo  kept 
in  check.  The  force  of  this  cooaadcratioo 
vrill  be  estimated,  when  the  reader  knows, 
that  only  eleven  years  elapsed  beHon  the 
Per^inn^*  achieved  the  conquest  of  Egrpt. 
and  ihe  neighbouring  countries  (525,  A.C>. 
It  is  by  no  means  umWMOttable  to  aapponi^ 
that  distinguished  Jews  may  have  had  some 
influence  on  the  mind  of  Cyras  even  tmii- 
reetly,  especially  when  we  eall  to  mind  Ifea 
port  whicli  T>nni('l  hnd  taKf>n,  if  not  in  pit- 
paring  the  way  for,  certainly  in  torf^teJIrtn. 
the  OTenfarow  of  the  Qhlldin  dynaa^ — 
(Dun.  iv.  T.  vi.  Tii.\  Not  Impose  ("yn:!. 
was  somewhat  afraid  of  havteg  m  hm  em- 
liire  eo  large  a  body  of  (comparatiTety)  cul- 
tivated men,  of  distinguislu  d  ttMlity  ai,d 
great  force  of  character,  detained  there  as 
captives,  and  longing  for  die  hiBa  of  JaAn. 
and  the  eolemnities  of  the  temple.  He  may 
have  seen,  what  their  whole  histoiy  ahow% 
that  the  Jews  were  veiy  iiupatitBft  hoA  «f 
b«Midage  and  of  fiile,  md  Itldo  ftapoftol  t» 
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leAT«  untried  an  oppoxtouiqr  of  regaining 
tibafr  Vheitf,  ahoiiM  one  be  pmenled  by 

the  absence  of  the  monarch  ou  any  entor- 
priee  of  ambition.  Whatever  the  motives 
%j  whicli  Cyrus  was  actuated,  •  nonnreh 
S«eh  as  he  was  obviously  the  person  likely 
to  take  the  decided  Mep  of  twiding  btck  tho 
oaptive  Israelites. 

Not  without  due  reflection  did  Hnodotus 
apply  himself  to  his  unrrntivo  respecting 
Cyrus.  Of  four  ways  of  reluiijij?  his  history, 
w4kieh  prerailed  in  the  tune  of  ^e  historian, 
be  ehose  that  out?  whir^li  rest^^d  nn  Pe^^iau 
Mtbority,  and  scorned  to  liun  leant  charged 
wMk  imprsMfom  d«riTed  from  the  magniiy- 
itipf  priM'cr  nf  vriK^rntinn.  Tin-  liistory  thus 
carefully  chosen  is  brielly  m  fuliowtt :  —  Tlie 
IMiMi  king  Astyages,  nador  die  «Aet  of  « 
dr«Hm  whieh  made  him  fear  that  a  grandson 
would  rob  him  of  bis  thiooei  was  indaeed  to 
many  bte  daiq^ler  Mu^Une  to  Cambyses, 
a  Persian  of  the  lower  ranks.  Wlu'u  Man* 
dane  had  borne  a  son,  Astyages  commanded 
bis  trusty  serrant  Uarpogoa  to  put  Ihe  child 
to  death.  An  accident  rescued  the  boy  from 
this  peril.  He  was,  under  the  name  of  Agra- 
datoa,  brought  up  by  a  shepherd,  but  in  his 
tnilh  year  reeogniMd  as  a  grandson  of  the 
king.  A^fyages,  mored  by  the  magi,  sent 
the  boy  back  to  his  parents,  and  punished 
Harpagos  for  sot  having  ezarated  his  fell 
design.  Harpagos,  meditating  revenge,  allied 
himself  with  the  chief  ot  the  Medes,  who 
wrere  diseontented  widi  the  government  of 

Astyagr:;,  and  imlnrrr!  Tyni^,  then  prmvu  to 
men's  estate,  to  avail  hims«lf  of  the  j>r«valeut 
<iedfcetf<wi,  and  to  enter  ]Cedi«»  in  order  to 
lake  po-^ossicn  of  the  entire  kingdom, 
^ros  brought  the  Persians  into  the  plan, 
liie  eooee<{iieBee  wee,  thet  Astyages  lost  tibe 
throne  (559,  A.C.),  after  he  had  reigned 
thirty-five  years.  The  monarch  was  kept  in 
ft  iort  of  boooorable  bondage  till  he  died. 
CynM  dianged  but  little  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Medes.and  his  Persians  soon  adopted 
the  cUBloms  of  their  captives.  He  extended 
die  limits  of  his  empire,  especially  by  the 
conquest  of  CroBsns.  Since  ho  could  not 
hold  possession  of  Ai»ia  Minor  so  long  us  the 
Habylonian  powtr  lasted,  and  as  its  monarch 
N;i!kiiiiii  ilus  was  an  ally  of  Crassus,  he  led 
au  army  against  Babylon.  He  conquered 
the  Bahyloniras  In  flie  open  field,  bnt  had 
frreat  difficulty  in  overfHjming  the  city,  of 
which  he  ma«le  himself  master  only  by  turn* 
ing  the  eonrwof  Ao  Bnfdmlea,  and  enteijag 

with  bi'^  troops  by  mrans  of  ^hn  rnnptied 
channel  of  the  river,  iiecognising  the  exiat- 
cnee  of  afsHetyof  namtifee  veepectiag  (he 

•'nd  of  Cyrus,  Herodotus  givos  that  which  he 
believed  most  entitled  to  credit,— namely, 
lhat  the  monaidi  lost  his  lift  in  battle  with 
the  Massagetai,  a  warlike  nation  of  Scythia. 
After  Cyrus  had  obtained  a  victory  by  craft, 
the  queen  Tomyris,  collecting  all  her  force, 


came  to  a  decisive  engagement,  in  which, 
having  reigned  twenty-nine  years,  Oynia  Ml 
witli  the  greater  part  of  his  troops.  Iliii 
vanquisher  put  bis  head  mto  ti  basin  filled 
with  blood,  in  order  fliat  it  might  quendi  its 
tliirsL 

The  divergence  between  this  account  and 
Uiat  of  Xenophon  is  very  apparent.  Indeed, 
there  is  only  such  a  degree  of  n'semblance 
hctwcf'ii  the  two,  ns  to  let  the  reader  see  that 
it  is  the  &auiu  person  of  whom  tlie  two  his- 
torians speak. 

'J  lie  diversity  is  not  diminished,  if  we  brinp 
Cttittiu^  forward.  Agreeing  with  Herodotus, 
that  Cyrus  dethroned  Astyages,  he  dedaiea 
tliat  Cyrus  had  been  previously  connected 
with  Astyages  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  had, 
ae  a  otmqneror,  married  Amytie  hia  danghp 
ter,  on  which  Astyagrs  gained  dominion  over 
the  Bareoi,  and  lived  on  good  terms  with  hia 
son-in-law ;  but  at  a  later  period,  being  be> 
trayed  by  a  euuuili,  who,  at  the  command  of 
Cyrus,  ac  CO  in  panied  Astyages,  the  latter,  when 
on  a  journey  to  visit  the  former,  vraa  allowed 
to  perish  in  the  de&crt,  of  hunger  and  thirst. 
Nor  does  Ctcsias  agree  with  Hcrodotos  or 
Xenophon  as  to  the  death  of  Cyrus.  Ctesiaa 
makes  Cyrus  lead  an  army  against  Amoneoa, 
king  of  the  Dt'rbikoi,  a  Scythian  tribe.  In- 
dians, who  were  the  uuxiiiariea  of  the  Derbi- 
koi,  employing  their  elephants,  pat  the 
Persian  cavalry  to  flight;  in  win'rh  rrfjtf 
Cyrus  stumbled,  and  received  from  an.  luUiau 
aoldier  a  fktal  woond.  WbHe  yet  living,  be 
was  brought  into  the  camp,  where  he  acknow* 
ledgcd  as  bis  successor  his  eldest  son  Cam^ 
byees,  and  assigned  to  hie  youngest  eon, 
Ttii.  viiXiirtes,  n  province  free  of  tribute.  He 
died  ou  the  third  day  after  he  had  been 
voonded,  in  (he  Uiirteentli  year  of  bis  retgn. 

To  refuse  credence  lo  the  entire  historj'of 
Cyrus^  to  deny  his  conquest  of  Babylon, — to 
tbrowdonbts  on  his  existence,— toaeooimtibr 
the  divergent  narratives  by  alleging  fraud  or 
fiction, — would  be  accounted  harsh,  unjusti- 
fiable, if  not  unjust;  betraying  a  sweeping 
spirit  of  condemnation,  which,  in  the  end, 
wouM  k'ave  ancient  history  a  bhmk.  But 
wiiiit  shall  be  said  of  the  same  process  when 
applied  to  the  gospel?  —  especially  since 
in  this  case  the  vn'-i  iTii  r'^  nre  inconsiderable, 
and  have  no  other  appearance  than  such  as 
must  alway*  ftnae  when  well*iiifiMrmed  and 
credible  histariaos  viite  independandj  of 
each  other. 

Cyms  baa  been  reeognised  in  theram  Aat 
*  stood  before  the  rivt-r,  which  had  two  horns, 
and  the  two  horns  were  high;  but  one  was 
bigher  than  the  u(her,  and  die  higher  came 
up  liiMt,'  —  seen  by  Daniel, — '  pushing  west- 
ward, and  northward,  and  soutliward,  bo  that 
no  beasta  might  stand  before  him,  neither 
cotdd  deliver  out  of  his  hand ;  bnt  he  did 
according  to  his  will,  and  became  great* 
(Dan.  viii.  3,  l). 
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DABABEH  (H.),  «  ImtMal       it  Ike 

foot  of  Tftbor,  oTi  vrhosc  niins  now  stands 
Uie  Tillage  IkLburtf  (Juifh.  ud.  28).  At  this 
plare,  the  events  reentded  ia  Ifett.  mviL 
il — 21,  are  belicveil  to  have  taken  plaee. 
I'he  Christisns  btiilt  here  a  commemora- 
tive ehaidi  OB  A«  site  of  die  house  into 
which  Jesus  was  held  to  havo  retired  aftrr 
the  perlomumce  of  the  miracle.  Of  this 
diiireh  there  are  etOl  some  raasatiie.  They 
also  "^hdw,  in  th<'  vicinity  of  TbI  ^i.  inul 
of  the  village  of  Dabuiy,  a  fooatain,  named 
*  the  leell  of  die  niae  ^Mstlee  i  *  who  are  oakl 
to  have  there  awaited  the  descent  of  their 
Master  from  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration. 
At  an  earl;  period  there  was,  on  the  same 
spot,  a  chapd,  which  wM  dedieisd  lo  die 

Dine  apostles. 

DAGON  (II.  from  diKj,  a  fish), —  the  na- 
tiousi  divinity  of  the  Philistines  of  Asbdod 
and  Oaza  (Jiulg-  \\\.  JH.  1  SHtn.  v.  I,  ^'7/), 
which  appears*  i(»  Iiave  had  tlic  Leud  and 
hands  of  a  nian  (1  Sam.  t.  4),  but  from  the 
navel  downwnnls  tlio  ]>iirts  of  iitisb  ;  ihongh 
aathoriticd  here  somewhat  differ,  and  Philo 
makes  Dagon  to  be  exelnsively  •  male  of  die 
htnnnn  forni.  l)u':^i>n,  us  the  male,  was  con- 
nected with  Derccio  or  Ateigatis,  the  female 
fish-god  of  the  PhiMatioee ;  and,  hereby,  wHh 
Aslnrte,  wh(>?e  worship  was  practised  by  tlie 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10).  The  fositioa 
of  Ae  PhiUstioes  on  die  coast,  and  the  food 
wliicb  they  drew  from  the  sea,  were  the 
causes  which  led  them,  in  common  with 
Other  maritime  peoples,  to  pay  religious 
bonotirs  to  tlie  fish.  In  Jndg.  xvi.  2d,  »eq. 
mention  is  made  of  a  temple  of  Diigon  which 
SiJnson  destroyed.  The  building  appear?* 
to  )iRvu  resembled  a  modem  Turkish  kiosk, 
whinh  eonsists  of  etipneions  halls,  the  roof 
of  which  is  in  tlie  fore  part  supported  by 
piOars.  On  the  roof  ef  eneh  Vnildinga  intem- 
perate pleasnres  wrrp  enstomnrilv  '  Tijoyed. 
The  temple  of  Dogon  in  Ashdoil  wa^^  burnt 
bjr  Jonathan  ( 1  Mace.  x.  84.  Joseph.  * Antiq.' 
xii).  4.  5). 

iJALMANUTHA  (C.  had  abode),  a  town 
or  Tillage  beyond  Jordan,  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  tribe  I^raiia'^.seh,  and  on  tlie  south- 
east of  the  Sea  of  Oaiilee.  The  place  wai. 
vtlerly  destiojed  hj  the  Bomans  (Hark 
Tiii.  10). 

DALMATIA  —  into  which  Tittts  (3  Tim. 
It.  Ifl)  is  reported  to  have  gone  shmtly  be- 
fore Paul's  demise  — was  a  province  of  the 
Roman  Illyrienni,  Ivincr  oti  the  Adriatic  Sert, 
between  the  rivers  i  luus  und  Drinu?*,  south 
of  Libnmia,  having  the  cities  Sulona,  Epi- 
dauru<i.  T,i«ims,  and  others.  Tl.p  inf'id.'iit 
recorded  of  Titus  gives  reason  tu  tiiiuk,  thut 


ha  pnaehed  the  goepd  to  th< 

witli  acceptance  and  •inrrc»«. 

DABIAKIS,  a  woman  ol  Athens,  who  n« 
eonveried  by  die  pioaehing  of  Paai  (A<ti 
xvii  '^\^  Some  have  cotyerfin  i?,  dist  Dt- 
mans  khuuld  be  written  JUaoiiUut,  wlucii  ut 
oamaMMi  fnnale  name  aaoeiff  tlie  Qmli 
As  no  descriptive  1  pitli' ts  nr.'  euaplored  10 
distiugoish  her,  she  insy  hav«  beenapensi 
of  note.  HowoTer,  ehe  owm  her  ehitf  A* 
tinction  tt»  her  heinif  uicutioued  by  ihetpc* 
tie.  Thus  even  a  alight  conneetioa  wsk 
inilj  piat  mnn  unnhrs  fanliTj  ImiUMUliqf 

but  eternal  life  can  be  gainoiL  OOlf  If  ifli> 
mate  alliance  with  Christ. 

DAMASCUS  lies  in  a  plain  in  the  aoith- 
east  of  Syria,  being  from  six  to  eight  datt' 
journey  from  Jerusaleni,  and  is  rme  of  ik 
oldest  cities  in  llie  world  ;  in  whose  cmiloi;, 
if  we  may  believe  tradition,  dwt- It  Adam, ■fill 
ho  !md  bf'en  biiuisLed  frt>ui  pHriwlise.  Abt^' 
LaJl  u  (iuy'»  juuruey  from  Damascas,  tK^u 
Abila,  is  a  lofty  hill  with  a  flat  top,  tmad. 
with  beautiful  trees,  and  huTinfj  a  caTtxn. 
Here  Cain  and  Abel  are  said  to  have  ofintd 
dieir  saerifiaaa.  Damaseos — ealledtaBe' 
brew  Damvjrsrh,  in  Arabic  Dinut^hk.  in 
Syriac  JJanmvk,  and  by  the  modem  Artls 
S$  Adkoai— is,  as  the  hwt  tuone  indicsM* 
the  capital  of  Syria.  Acc<irdicg  to  Jo- 
sephtis,  the  place  was  founded  by  Ui,  * 
gnadaon  of  Shem.  The  ei^  eertv^ 
existed  in  the  days  of  Abraham ;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Elioff. 
the  patriarch's  steward ;  and,  from  the  stjk 
of  the  narrative,  die  writer  evidently  hdd  it 
to  be  an  ancient  place  (Gen.  xiv.  xv  V  Tiil 
tlic  liuii)  of  iJavid,  Uaniascus  apijeuni  to  h»« 
been  an  independent  state.  luthereifatf 
that  monarch,  the  Syrians  of  Dajoascus  hid- 
ing bent  succour  to  Hadadczer,  king  of  In 
bah,  against  whom  David  wasmattigvBi 
suffered  a  severe  defeat,  and  became  subjrr! 
to  Israel  (2  Sam.  viiL  U — » ).  The  sutgeca^  u. 
however,  dUd  not  long  aidma ;  far,  newiht 
Olid  of  Soloinoji's  r  iV^i,  }!i  7f>n,  a  subject  of 
lladadezer,  avenged  his  sovereign  itgunA 
the  Hebrews,  by  making  himself  naatcref  ike 
eity  (I  Kiuf^s  xi.  2.) — 'Z!))  ;  when  Damitfo* 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  and  cneiy^ 
government,  which  ooeailotied  tronble  eel 
danger  to  tlie  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jnn&li. 
Jeroboam  II.  of  Israel  overcame  Damsscs* 
(2  Kings  xiv.  28),  which  was  acooontc^l  s 
Hebrew  tributary ;  bat,  after  his  death,  ibe 
city  recovered  its  independence,  and  Reno 
becanje  its  s*»vereigu.  He  united  with  Pfltili. 
king  of  Israel,  against  .ludah,  who»«  rilff 
A)i!»7  sou;:ht  riid  of  Ti^'luili  Pileser.  kinp 
Am^iiA,  who  subdued  and  sacked  i)aniA»rU 
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(Isa-  viii.V  Fmm  this  time,  Dauiaacus,  un- 
able to  suppurt  iueir.  shared  the  fate  of  the 
kingdoms  on  whom  it  was  suceeasively  de- 
pendent After  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians. 
Thence  it  passed  to  make  a  part  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  under  whose  sway  it  had  a 
period  of  great  prosperity.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  sabdued  the 
Persian  monarchy,  Damascus  formed  a  part 
of  the  Syrian  empire,  under  the  Seleucide. 
Under  these  kings,  Damascus  lost  a  portion 
uf  its  greatness,  by  being  neglected  of  its 
masters,  who  founded  new  cities  in  the  nor- 
ihem  part  of  their  kingdom,  since  the  Egy  p- 
tians were  taking  pains  to  bring  Syria  under 
their  power.  In  llie  contest  of  the  Macca- 
bees against  the  Syrian  monarchs,  Damascus 
w as  probably  conquered  by  Jonathan  ( 1  Marc, 
xii.  32).  Abont  the  year  64,  A.C.  the  Ro- 
mans brought  Damascus  under  their  power. 
At  a  later  time,  king  Aretas,  of  Arabia,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  master  of  Damaocus;  for 
lie  had  there  a  representative,  who,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  Jews,  endeavoured  to  seize  the 
upoHtle  Paul  (  -2  Cor.  xi.  32).    The  Romans, 


however,  are  again  fomid  lonis  of  Damas- 
cus ;  and,  under  their  emperor  Diocletian,  it 
rose  to  eminence  and  splendour,  which  it  hns 
never  wholly  lost ;  for  that  monarch  saw  in 
Damascus  a  city  by  which  efTectual  opposi- 
tion coixld  be  given  to  the  growing  power  of 
the  Saracens,  and  tlierefore  not  only  care- 
fully fortified  it,  but  placed  there  abundant 
magazines,  and  set  up  within  its  walls  a 
manufactory  of  arms ;  so  that,  from  so  early 
a  period  as  this,  may  probably  be  traced  tlie 
still  surviving  fame  of  the  Damascus  blades. 
The  emperor  Julian  gave  this  city  a  prefer- 
ence over  all  others,  in  consequence  of  its 
magnitude  and  beauty,  as  well  as  tlie  splen- 
dour of  its  temples,  and  other  public  build- 
ings. On  the  same  account,  the  caliphs  in 
the  seventh  century  made  it  for  some  time  the 
metropolis  of  their  power.  In  tlie  year  l.'ilT, 
it  was  conquered  by  tlie  sultun  Sellm ;  since 
which,  it  has  remained  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Turks,  who  have  a  pacha  in  the  place. 
It  is  at  the  present  day  in  great  prosperity, 
owing  mainly  to  tlie  fact,  that  the  chief  route 
runs  through  it,  pursued  by  caravans  -on 
llieir  way  to  Mecca. 


f  it-  ..  . 


DAMASCUS. 


The  city  has  a  delightful  position ;  for  it 
spreads  itself  out  over  a  broad  and  beaiitiful 
plain,  which,  opening  towards  the  south  and 
the  east,  is,  ou  the  north  and 'west,  enclosed 
and  sheltered  by  hills,  that  slope  down  to- 
wards it  from  the  lofty  Lebanon.  The  plain 
is  plenteonsly  watered  by  the  Barada,  of  old 
tlic  Chiysorrhoas  (tlie  Abaua  of  2  Kings  v. 
1*2),  which,  dividing  and  subdividing  into 
numerous  streams,  is  carried  beyond  its 
natural  flow,   by  aitificial  canals.  This 


abundance  of  water  renders  tlie  soil  very 
productive,  luxuriant,  ai]d  beautiful;  so  tliat, 
among  other  laudatory  terms,  the  Moslems 
call  Damascus  one  of  the  four  eastern  para- 
dises. Its  chief  distinction,  however,  con- 
sists in  being  acconnted  by  tlteni  a  holy 
city,  since  in  it  Mohannned  was  to  make  his 
descent  from  the  ninth  heaven,  into  which 
he  was  raised  from  Jerusalem,  in  order  to 
receive  the  Koran.  Dauiascus.  too,  they 
believe  to  be  tlie  place  where  the  general 
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jwlgmeut  wili  be  beMt  and  Ut«  elemal  king* 
dom  Mtal)liBlie«l,  of  trhi«h  they  an  to  te 

chiefs.  A  yery  large  portion  of  the  vicinity 
b  occupied  with  g&rdeiut,  which  present  the 
ttUnost  luxoriuiee  and  bMntf  of  cnmttl 
▼•ftiation.  Picturesque  as  the  city  appears 
when  Tiewed  from  without,  —  with  its  leaden 
domes,  marble  minarets,  and  gilded  cres* 
Milts»-~ttia  interior  ia  by  so  means  pleas* 
bag  to  the  ejf.  V-ry  tuany  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  nmd,  tm  i,  c-xterually,  presieut  a 
pietnre  of  filth  and  wretch edu ess.  Some  of 
them,  however,  which  belong  to  tlie  rich 
Aimenian  merchants,  are  furnished  with 
gteat  ■nagnHkence,  forming  a  strong  con* 
trn>twith  tin- Tu^trlrrtri-I  <-tnti;-  of  their  outward 
appearance.  The  motrques  and  other  public 
boUdiaft  of  tho  dly « an,  In  moat  eaaaa,  vory 
fine  anil  imposing. 

Damaacus  is  eMautially  a  commercial  town. 
Lamartfaie  glvaa  the  popidatloii  at  800,000, 
of  whom  30,000  itrr  CVin-^ti  m-^.  MM  'nlloch 
•atimat«s  it  from  hiOfiOQ  to  100,000,  of  whom 
13,000  may  be  Cl»lali«M,«nd  at  many  Jewa. 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  Christians 
who  inhabit  this  city,  it  was,  till  vei^  lately, 
necessary  for  Europeans  to  aaavma  die  entire 
TniidBb  cosKime,  in  order  to  protect  them- 
9^\v(^».  from  the  fanaticism  of  the  population 
of  i/mua^jcus  aud  the  jjurrounding  country. 
IloWt  however,  the  state  of  feeling  is  much 
irnprrivpfl,  thon^h  it  woiiltl  not  be  prTiflent 
for  i:^uropeans  lo  e  xhibit  tiiemselves  m  hats 
Mkd  ootta  to  the  f  LTiatiaaidioieooiiiptnyttio 
gnat  caravan  to  Mecca. 

The  fanaticism  for  which  Damaacns  was 
BOlorkNia  made  it  a  anitable  idaoo  fn  f3t» 
proscrntinn  which  Saul  intended  to  carry  on 
there  (Acts  ix.).  From  the  raging  of  the 
tpMt  wbicb  ho  intendad  tooroko,  8aal  liim- 
self,  when  he  hnd  joined  the  'sect  every 
whera  apoiceu  against,'  had  no  amall  dlffi- 
mdly  to  escape  (3  Oor.  xL  89).  The  plaeo 
retiiius  reminiscences  of  that  great  man. 
Among  its  buildings  is  *  the  couTentof  Paul's 
oonvtrsion,'  and  *  Pant's  gate.'  In  the  viei« 
nity  is  an  old  lower  with  a  window,  said  to 
be  that  from  whidi  his/riends  let  the  apostle 
down  in  the  hour  of  peril  (Acts  iz.  25. 
ft  Gor.  xi.  83).  There  is  also  to  be  seen  in 
ft  street  w}i(ch  is  still  calle«1  'straight'  or 
liiinuw,  tJiie  house  of  Jadas,  in  which  '  Saul 
of  Tarsna'  is  believed  to  have  dwelt  (Acts 
ix.  11).  Not  far  distant,  fho  trnveller  is 
pointed  to  the  house  of  Anoiua^ :  before  thin 
b  •  voUt  from  whlflli  die  water  ia  alleged  to 
liave  been  drawn,  that  was  Tiscd  in  the  bap- 
liam  of  Paul.  On  the  nyad  from  Damascus 
to  Jeraaalom,  alNMit  fern  ham  horn  the 
citv,  tliere  lir-s  a  prntto,  which  is  so  Iht 
scarcely  to  allow  a  person  to  stand  erect. 
Ib  tUaPaoI  fa  hdd  tohatehld  himielfwlieii 
he  fled  from  Damascus.  This,  aJso,  Irndi- 
tion  makes  to  be  the  spot  where  the  apostle, 
«a  bla  journey  towards  the  eity,  waa  atroek 
to  ibe  ground,  Md  omvened  to  Cbfiit(Acls 


ix.  S,  1).  In  the  vicinity  of  this  gtotto  in 
tbe  remabie  of  a  eonvent. 

These  vestipcs  of  ancient  times  show  bfff 
deep  was  the  impression  which  the  bcti  if 
the  gospel  made  on  the  minds  of  ibt  cad; 
Christians,  and  so  ijer>e  to  reprodn?-^  a 
form,  and  give  life  to  its  shadow,  as  theji^ 
pear  before  our  eyes,  rendered  doll  by  w 
lapse  of  ages ;  and  althoogb  caaes  tberr  pn^ 
bably  are  in  which  these  traditions  oolwifw 
report  the  truth,  or  report  more  thtn  Uii 
tnith,  yet,  in  general,  they  cotild  not  km 
arisen  froTn  Ti'Vhiug,  nor  have  fixed  l?><tt- 
selves  on  fancies  or  fictions;  o&d  htn, 
in  oor  opinion,  as  good  a  chance  of  bd^ 
porrcrt,  as  the  opinions  of  modem  srefiticisn. 
At  least,  they  form  a  part  of  the  poetic  u^ 
nMit  of  aaemd  aiiti%iiitio%  wl^A  ao  efi^ 
ill  ir^iniT  nun  would  wi&iD^  pan  iriAi« 
*  let  die.' 

OAMKATTON— ftom  Hie  talfadam 

'injury,'  coniiecled  in  ^  riv  ition  and  asei* 
ing  with  the  words  damage  and  dam—tt 
nifles  properly  the  act  of  eomimmKf,  w(b 
Mtiitc  of  britiij  condemned,  tliat  is,  t-;jGi?fd 
to  a  certaiu  loss,  injury,  or  ptmishiacst,  m 
being  found  guilty.  Henoe  thewenliil' 
fortli  the  act  of  a  judge  in  declaring  a  prinK: 
guilty,  and  assigning-  the  pnnishnientbia 
to  undergo;  and,  derivativelT,  may  rom 
either  the  punishment  itaelf,  or  the  tute 
privation  and  pain  which  pimishmeritsi]|V- 
induces.  From  human,  the  word  ptsjeda 
difine  things ;  in  which  its  import  is  situ- 
lar  to  that  already  indicated.  Bcfor?  »• 
on  to  review  the  passages  in  which  the 
oeetm,  it  ia  proper  to  remaik  thal*lm» 
tion'  originally  pigriif.-  rl  ^vhat  is  nowEfS' 
by  condeamatwH,  as  appears  trom  tb«  lujc- 
ment  above  gifio.  This  being  dw  <«• 
the  term  itself  does  not  define  who  it  tfc» 
judge,  who  the  eriminal,or  what  thefiuuib- 
ment;  wbieh  Ainga  remaia  to  be  kanrf 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  We  waif 
remark  because,  by  degreea,  and  the  latt^ 
nse,  a  specifio  meaning  bas  bees  attidi^* 
'damnation,' ta  depoiing  AocnfflMifM* 
of  hell. 

'Damnation'  stands  as  the  English  of  ft» 
Grpek  words :  —  I.  Of  apoieia,  which  lipi- 
lies  /osx,  or  pvrdUion.  It  rendTed'WtlB 
in  Malt,  xatvi.  &n<i  Murk  xiv.  4;  **** 
atrietly  it  signifies  nothing  more  thin 
appUcntion,  In  Matt  vii.  1  '\,  it  is  coDstrwifcj 
destnictiotit  and  is  sjioken  of  those  whofcW 
the  wide  gate  and  the  broad  way.  In 
xvii.  12,  it  is  applied  to  Judaj*,  whoi«l«»» 
'  the  aon  of  perdition:  In  2  Pet  il  3,  wc  £34 
tbe  word  *  damnation*  itaelf.  The  ptf^^^ 
dc'.'rcc,  and  durntion  of  the  eril  wliifJi  •  ■ 
term  implies,  are  not  determined  by  li** 
paasages.  Henee  we  an  not  at  liMf* 
^u^sunu^  that  it  means  either  anuninttfiof*' 
eternal  tornu  nis.  The  tirsi  it  doe*  t^* 
neeeaaarily  import,  since  itmaysigDiiy*^ 
waato  or  niiaep^iealioo;  and  dw 
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tioD         f^Tiv  biMti./  ever  censes  to  exist,  is 
•ontntdicieil     Uio  whole  analogy  of  nature. 
In  which  all  Udngt  chaiifa,  hot  noihmg 
perishes.    Th.^  Beroml  mfty  be  a  ScriptiinJ 
<ioetnai^  ba(  is  not  of  necessiqr  hnpli«i  in  a 
term  ivhieh  «aB  he  nted  of  the  ofaitiiMDt 
poured  on  Jesui  ll.  1(1.    II.  'Damnation' is 
the  rendering  of  krima  (Latin  crtmeUt  Eng- 
lish crime),  whioh  dttUNes  ajudieial  ieektr^ 
tion  or  $enUnce ;  and  hence  ia  useil  of  tl  i 
•  ju'lRTuent*  of  God  in  this  world  (Johuix. 
3U ),  and  of '  judgment  to  eoma'  hi  iwxt 
{Aeto  XSiv*  25).   It  also  denotes  the  conse- 
qiierife  of  n  jin^icial  8entene«  or  punish- 
lueut,  a.H  lu  Luke  xxiii.  40,  where,  beiug 
—pwcnted  hj  th«  word  *  condemnatiun,'  it 
hi  fm])!iiTed  of  the  erudfixion  of  one  of  the 
nialelaciors  executed  together  with  our  Lord. 
That  the  word  krima  does  not  itadf  eanry  the 
idea  of  pvrr]n'^?ing  toiment,  ftpppflr«^  fmm 
the  ^t,  that  in  Ueb.  vi.  2*  the  epithet '  eter- 
tud*  bpteflndtoit. 

The  third  word  (our  crisix)  is  nearly 
allied,  both  in  form  and  meaning,  to  the 
iMl,  dmotiiig  tirletlTlihe  set  of  Mptnumg, 
selecting,  tryiriir,  judging,  and  roTidinitiin^, 
and  generally  the  whole  process  and  each 
important  put  of  a  judicial  proeedwre. 
A'rixis  is  translated  by  '  damnation '  in  Mark 
ill.  29,  where  it  ia  (Needed  by  'eternal;' 
and  by '  conderonatioii'  In  John  94;  bemg, 
however,  most  frequently  represented  by 
•judgment'  (Matt  t.  21;  x.  16).  Some" 
times  by  'judgment,'  the  connection  thowa 
W9  an  to  understand  a  judicial  inquiry  be- 
fore p.n  earthly  tribtinal  (Matt.  t.  22);  at 
others,  an  opinion  or  judgment  of  the  mind 
C  John  30).  From  these  less  important  ap- 
plirntinns,  the  Trnrd  rises  to  sipnify  jn^i'jrc  it- 
self (laa.  ¥.  7  ) ;  unu  oj  juHice  ( M  u 1 1  x  x  1 1  i .  23. 
I^nke  xl  42);  Maiimdtr  divine  Pr,^n deuce 
(John  xii.  31) ;  a  period  of  general  adjvdica- 
Cum  (Matt.  X.  15.  Heb.  iz.  27.  2Pet.ii.O); 
Mm  fwmitkmtmi  m  HugmUv  (BeT.  xiv.  7 ) ; 
ana  v,u ,  ifically  (Matt,  xziii.88)  lhe|H«l«A- 
t9aU  oj  hell,  or  gehenna. 

llie  '  juiignient'  spokea  off  ill  Kalt  v«  SI* 
22,  refers,  in  noniradistinction  from  the  San- 
hedrim, to  the  inferior  tribunal*  cooBietiiig 
of  the  judges  or  magisttatea  ct  eaeh  indi- 
Yidwri  dty,  who  had  cognizance  of  Icbser 
tranogresflions  or  misdemeanors,  and  were 
empowered  to  inflict  minor  punishineiits 
(Deut.  xvi.  18.  2  Chron.  xix.  5;  comp. 
Joseph.  «ABtiq.'  If.  6,  14.  'Jew.  War,'  ah 
20.  &). 

A  specific  meaning  attaches  to  the  word 
*  judgment,'  in  Matt  xii.  20,  —  *  Fill  (while) 
he  send  forth  judgment  unto  victory.'  In 
iba  offgfaialt  *  the'  ia  prrfiiad  to  ■  Jadgaieiit,| 
and  the  ni'  anin;;  scemH  to  be  —  'the  cause,' 
or  *  his  cause,'  tliat  is,  the  gospel :  comp.  Isa. 
zUi.  1,    —  Sea  Avatbbma. 

DAN  (H.  a  judge),  one  -  f  the  twelrc  tribes 
of  Israel,  who  had  their  aboiie  on  the  sca- 
eoutf  wilh  Bphnim  o&tfaa  iiotUi,Baivaiiiift 


on  the  en<»t,  and  Jiululi  with  rhilistia  on  the 
Boullu  Tbfir  urritory,  huwevL-r,  was  ivut 
strictly  defined.  I'be  ciliaa  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  Dan  lay  for  tlie  most  piirt  in  the  land 
of  the  PhiUstiues,  and  we  do  not  kuow  to 
what  aslant  they  succeeded  m  gaining  pos- 
sr'^cion  of  these  hostile  places  (Josh.  xix. 
40 — ib.  Jttdg.  xviii.  1).  Joppa  (Japho), 
Tinmath,  and  Ajalon.  were  ita  ehief  towns. 
'I'hf"  tribe,  at  one  tiiiu',  nuniViprffl  (5'^, 700, 
at  another  04,40U,  men  above  twenty  years  of 
age,  *  able  to  go  forth  to  war'  (MimiK  L  88, 
30;  xxvi.  4:<). 

I>AjN— >a  town  in  Naphtali,  called  also 
Lahdi  and  Leidiam,  and  forming  the  northern 
bonndan,-  of  tlie  land  of  Israel.  The  name 
was  changed  from  Leshem  to  Dan,  on  occa- 
sion of  a  conquest  of  the  land,  made  by  a 
colony  of  Danltes,  discontented  with  the 
limits  assigned  them  by  authority  (Josh, 
xix.  47  ;  comp.  Judg.  xviii,  27 ).  The  place, 
however.  Is  denominated  Dan  as  early  as 
Gen.  xiv.  14;  which  favonrs  the  idea,  tliat 
Genesib  wuh  nn  ised  at  a  period  when  Dan 
had  become  thi>  &oIe  customary  name  fw 
Laish  (see  also  Dent,  xxxiv.  1). 

Dan,  as  the  northern  limit  of  Palestine, 
bad  Beciababa  for  ita  aoutbam  oppoailat 
whence  the  phrase,  *  from  Dan  to  Berr<^hpba' 
(Judg.  XX.  1.  1  Sam.  iii.  20).  It  was,  at  an 
early  period,  a  seat  of  imaga-woiahip  (Judg. 
xviii.  4,  scq.  1  Kings  xii.  28 — ,'^0). 

Dan,  which  some  have  iUeutiiied  with 
Paneaa  (Cnaarea  Philippi),  is  by  Robinson 
phiced  atTi'll  tl-Kady,  which  lies  about  three 
miles  from  l^aiieas,  in  a  course  a  little  soath 
of  west,  over,  fur  the  most  part,  a  plain 
densely  ct>vered  with  oak  and  other  trees, 
and  a  tliick  undergrowth  of  various  kinds  of 
bushes.  The  Tell,  or  hill,  is  elevated  about 
forty  or  fifty  feet;  its  flg:ture  is  oval.  Ona 
part  of  it  i^  covfrt-d  with  oak-trf'»-x,  and  nn- 
olJjtr  witli  lliick  bru&liwood  an(i  briars,  llis 
an  extinct  crater,  about  half  a  mile  in  ciroum- 
ft'r<'n<-f.  Oil  the  suulh-Wt'Stcm  side,  the 
wall  of  this  crater  has  been  partly  carried 
awaj  by  tha  aetion  of  a  fountain  which  gushaa 
out  all  at  nnce,  a  beautiful  river  r  f  drlirious 
water.  The  fountain  first  appearti  in  the 
oentK  of  iba  crater.  The  great  body  of  water, 
however, glides undcmcaih  the  Inva-bonlders, 
and  rushes  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  Tell  on 
tha  weat.  But  a  eonaidenble  atnam  riaea 
to  the  siirfHce  within  tlie  croter,  aiul,  con- 
ducted over  its  aouth-westem  maigin,  drives 
two  flour  mills  which  are  overshadowed  by 
magnificent  oaks,  and  almost  buried  be- 
neath liunuiant  vegetation.  The  two  streams 
unite  below  the  mills,  forming  a  river  forQr 
or  fifty  feet  wide,  which  rushes  very  rapidly 
down  into  tlic  marsh  of  Iluleh.  Thorn «'>i! 
saw  a  multitude  of  turtles  siuining  Jit-m- 
Selvi.'s  on  the  rocks  around. 

Toll  el-Kady,  or  Dan,  was  the  cliief  place 
of  a  region  of  country,  which  is  sccurawely 
daacribed  by  iba  ifiaa  in  Jodg.  xviiL  8— JQl 
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])ANCINO  wa«  in  every  jterinA  »  lovotl 
Mijujnnent  araoug  ihv  Hebrt-ws  (Exud.  xv. 
20.  Eatleflmstei  iii.  4.  Jer.xxxi.  13),  which 
the  yoang  had  a  f^liarc  in  fJub  xxi.  11)  ; 
maidens  pracused  (Judg.  %xi.  21.  Matt. 
xiT.  6) ;  vki  even  chilflratt  Ifldtetod  in  tbefr 
play  (IVfatf.  ti.  17).  Thi^  rnsc  nf  Hrrnrfinjs'g 
daughter  sliowtt,  that  tbe  jmu  $eul,  in  which 
then  it  only  one  deaeer,  wee  Inoeni  eaeof 
the  Jews.  Not  oTilr  private  festivitie!;  (Luke 
XT.  29),  and  the  gathering  of  the  vintage 
(Judg.  ix.  27),  but  jNitdie  fvjoicings,  as  eel^ 
brntions  of  victf>ry  (Kxod.  xv.  VJO.  1  Snni. 
xviii.  6),  tritnapbal  processions  ( I  Bam.  xxi. 
11),  tad  tdlgfoQt  eotemitlliee  (Judg.  mi. 
10),  were  occasionally  accompanied  and  en 
Ihrencd  by  dancing.  We  find  danoes  men 
timed  as  taking  place  around  idolatrous 
images  and  altars  (Kxod.  xxxii.  in.  1  Kings 
xviii.  David  ci-lebrated  the  bringing 

up  of  the  aik  into  the  sanctuary  with  dances, 
in  which  he  himself  took  pari  (3  Sam.  vLd» 
14) ;  and  after  the  captivity,  as  we  learn 
from  the  Babbius,  the  Ivraelites  celebrated 
tlic  feest  ef  tabemelet  with  a  torcb-dsDce, 
in  the  outer  runrt  of  the  tcniple.  WLen 
females  danced  alone  (Judg.  xi.  34),  or  in 
ehoira  (Eiod.  xt.  HO.  1  Sem.  xvHi.  6),  tiejr 

usually  bent  tnmbrn-.riii'^  nr  rim^rrl"?  (Jer. 
xxxi.  4}.  bong  wati  often  connected  with 
thece  dneee  (1  Bwm.  xfiiL  7;  ni.  11), 
Mrhicb  were  accompanied  by  stringed  as 
well  as  other  mstruments  (2  Sam.  tL  0). 
fieven  wasds  hsfe  iMen  pointed  out  eedenol- 
inp  the  different  kinds  of  daneing  prevalent 
of  old  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  what  is  called 
a  country  dance  (conlrt^anse)  is  thought 
to  be  indicated  in  1  Sam.  xriiL  7.  That  it 
was  neconnted  unbecoming  for  men,  or  for 
peraons  uf  r&nkt  to  dance,  cannot  be  con- 
cluded from  2  Sam.  tl  10.  In  this  case, 
dancing  in  general  is  not  reprored,  bat  dsn- 
cing  alone,  or  in  front  of  a  procession  ;  taid 
in  verse  20,  the  pohit  of  blame  is  made  to 
consivi  la  David's  being  '  uncovered,'  that  is, 
divestcil  of  hitt  robes  of  state  {nee  Clothes). 
The  natspe  of  the  Hebrew  dneiDg  is  not 
well  known;  but  femnli:  tUncing  was  most 
probably  not  esseutialiy  different  firom  that 
whkh  BOW  ^nftMa  in  Eeeimi  eovntriee; 

and,  fl^rrnblv  tn  tIv?  rhnrurter  of  Orien- 
tals, wuuld  be  full  of  life  and  expression,  but 
by  no  neane  etoeene.  Whmi^ 
dancing:  woniLfi  t  xi  t.  d  onioug  the  Ismilitos 
ii  uncertain.  The  East,  in  the  present  ilny, 
abotmds  In  fliam;  but  Hhey  are  gener&Dy  p<'r- 
sons  of  doubtful  reputation,  or  known  cour- 
tesans. That,  in  the  '  latter  days,'  Jewish 
fMnilies,  eepecially  those  of  princely  rank, 
adopted  Grecian  dances,  is  not  impiQbsbJe ; 
which  Oiecro  (•  Pro  Mnrena,"  6)  has  described 
as  being  in  his  time  among  the  Komnns  the 
last  reeort  of  ineMelid  conTiriality,  and  a 
disgrace  to  a  RoTnan  nf  hiqh  rank.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  dancing  among  the 
Hakmre  orifiiudty  partook  of  the  innoreot 


gdiely  of  a  simple  SfrrieiiUnm]  and  nn«opliT»- 
tjcated  peo|)le.  Butcoutact  wiiii  healhenuun 
brought  heathen  eieee  with  heathoo  rema- 
tions  and  refinements,  when  the  rescrnri^ 
of  the  pantomimie  art  were  brought  m  ic 
miaiiier  to  a  polled  indeitintod  npyetHs  fct 
pleesure.  Interpreters  hnxf  found  in  Mat;, 
siv.  6,  a  leference  to  an  unwortlqr  tecs*  4 
Aia  netmo,  in  whiefa  flio  wiHlMmwa  ef  *i 
dance,  joined  with  the  rntoxication  of  wtne 
and  passion,  caosed  the  destruction  of  Jote 
theBapCieL 

Olin  thus  describee  a  danon  «Mdt  ha  nil- 
nested  in  £gypt:  — 

*  We  stopped  for  tfie  night  on  tfio  naslua 
\r,inV  of  the  river,  opposite  to  a  large  Tillsfi 
at  the  distance  of  about  hadf  a  mile  fttna  tb« 
bank.  The  ddieiooe  aoftnese  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  brilliant  moonlight,  tcmptf^ 
us  to  walk  in  the  grore  of  pnlm-tree*  tlut 
lies  between  the  Tillage  and  the  lauding- plac«. 
Our  attention  was  soon  attracted  hf  die  aooai 
of  music  nw\  lour)  peals  of  merriment.  W» 
directed  uur  waik  towards  tbe  village,  std 
approached  a  large  ffonp  of  poopia  just  o«-.- 
side  of  the  gate.  There  were  perhaps  two  kaih 
dred  persons,  consisting  of  men,  womieD,  aa4 
flUldraii,  most  of  whom  aqoatted  mpem  da 
ground  after  the  peculiar  manripr  of  the  coot- 
try.  A  few  of  the  men  were  standing,  md 
aU  ware  deeply  engaged  in  looUog  npoo  a 
dance  performerl  by  two  rrmie  f-  males  ic 
the  midtt  of  the  crowd,  where  sn  area  was 
kept  eaeant  for  tiie  pnrpoae.  Tlie  dreaa  cf 
the  flnnccrM  was  loose  and  flowing,  of  Teiy 
light  materials,  open  at  the  boaom,  and  wt 
a^joaled  aa  to  eurfMt  Ae  ftmn  and  pervea 
aa  fully  as  possible.  Their  head-dresa.  which 
was  ornamented  with  shiniog  trinkets,  and 
not  tmbecoming,  hung  down  behind  to  tii* 
waist  They  wore  a  broad  girdle,  which  va» 
wound  many  times  around  the  body,  and 
covered  it  from  the  bosom  to  the  hips.  Tbr 
ankles  and  arms  were  adorned  with  braceUt«, 
with  which  they  kept  time  to  the  thrilling 
music  made  by  two  rude  in^triiojents;  tte 
one  a  sort  of  earilien  drum,  in  fomi  not  as 
like  R  funnel,  having  n  head  ff  sTMut-ski!  ; 
the  other  a  wind  iuHtrujuent,  iwu  or  thztt 
fset  kmg,  eompoeed  of  two  reeds  of  winfld 
lengtl),  —  one  perforated  with  bolea  for  tbf 
fingers, — and  bound  togetlier,  so  a*  to  cnakit 
the  fntatmat  to  Uow  in  both  at  tibe  eaas 
lime  Tin  fiance  is  unlike  any  tli'mg  se^a 
in  other  countries.  It  begins  with  slow  and 
meaamod  ateps,  seeompaaied  by  fliw  mmi 
of  some  brass  trinkets  or  cymbals,  wlucb 
the  performers  hold  in  their  haada,  and 
shake  briskly  above  and  amuMl  Ihtir  iMiriSi 
at  the  same  tiuic  throwing  their  bodies  fee- 
ward  and  backward,  and  to  the  right  and 
left,  with  great  riolenee.  TUa  aaems  but  the 
introduction  to  the  dance,  in  which  the  IM 
and  legs  remain  immoveable ;  the  hands 
raised  on  high,  or  fall  in  tuiiaon  with  thi 
eohiptiMitia  aemUnMBla  daaignad  lo  W  an- 
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pnuaH  wid  eselted.  TIm  «hief  part  tt  tfit 

p«rronnnncc  ronshls  iu  a  eucceiiyioa  of  atU* 
tuilea,  coatortioa«t  and  gestorea,  jfexSonutd 
bf  the  nmadm  of  €bit  thighs,  abdomm,  and 
loiiis.    The  perfonnera  possess  a  perfect 
command  over  every  fibre  of  the  body ;  and 
those  parts  of  the  human  frame  which  are 
BahmOy  quite  incapable  of  volmitary  motion 
have  acquired  a  pliability  and  power  that 
seem  Lanily  less  than  superu&iuraJ.  They 
irere  highly  excited,  I  might  say  ahnost  fran- 
tic, under  the  influence  of  the  nuisic,  and  of 
their  own  exhausting  eifurU>.    The  spectators 
partook  of  (he  same  intoxicating  influence. 
Thcypncoumged  tlie  dtuicers  with  ocrs'^iniuil 
cheering,  and  swelled  the  hoarse  mu6ic  to  a 
doaftning  note,  by  now  and  <ben  pooring 
upon  its  thrilling,  rnpifl  tide,  a  brief  loud 
dioras.   The  dancers  occasionoUj  stopped 
to  gal  bnaih,  bat,  by  repeating  thnr  efolil- 
tiona,  speei!ily  rti-i'  again  to  the  State  of 
phreasied  excitement,  which,  for  the  mo> 
ment,  seeniad  to  haro  aubsidod.  It  wm  * 
wihl  ajul  very  striking  scene.     I  was  not 
sorry  to  have  stumbled  upon  it,  though  it 
left  a  painftil  impression  upon  my  feelings. 
The  motions  and  attitudes  of  the  dancers 
were  indecent  and  offensive  in  a  high  degree ; 
and  we  were  faiu  tu  turn  our  backs  upon  an 
exhibition  which,  from  its  singularity  and 
norelty,  we  had  witnessed  willt  A  liv^|  in- 
terest '  (i.  132, 

Tha  Bams  writer  gives  aa  teeomil  of  a 

flmeml  dance :  — 

'On  entering  the  village,  our  attention 
wee  ettneted  by  a  group     twenty  or  tfairtf 

females,  uttering  do1pf;iI  rrif^?.  nnd  prr 
forming  a  sort  of  dance  to  a  shrill  and  dis- 
•graeaUe  nrasie.  Three  of  then  were  seeted 
on  the  ground ;  one  beating  a  larg*  rlmiii 
with  the  open  hand,  a  second  making  a 
noise  on  *  sort  of  shield  oofered  widi  the 
tintnnned  skin  of  a  sheep  or  p  lU,  vrliile  a 
tliird  discoursed  music  with  a  rudely-con* 
straoted  instramenL  The  strains  were  plain* 
^ve  and  melancholy.  The  rest  danced  in  a 
long^  vaulting  step,  following  each  other  in 
a  circle  around  the  musicians.  They  were 
dressed  in  loose  tattered  robes,  in  the  oanal 
fi'y!f>  of  tlic  f' malr  peasantry.  They  threw 
ijK'ir  hands  and  arms  around  and  aloft  in 
the  wildest  manner,  and  brandished  long, 
sl*'nder  spears,  all  accompanying  the  mTisif 
prith  loud  and  piteous  cries.  The  number 
yt  poifotaievs  kwieaeed  during  our  stay,  end 
a  few  women  and  girls  seated  themselves  on 
•Jxe  ground  as  spectators,  though  no  men 
appioeehed  or  gave  any  heed  to  dbe  perform- 
I.  lice.  We  halted  at  a  short  distance  to 
observe  this  singular  exhibition,  which  seem- 
»4d  nt  first  to  inereeae  their  exeitsment^  and 
I  ic  velocity  of  their  wild  gyrations.  In  a 
iljort  time,  howerer,  one  of  the  dancers 
iprung  forward,  and  snatched  the  instnnncnts 
pf  mnsic  from  the  hands  of  the  vooMm 
i««S«d  within  the  eirde^  whiA  in  m  imlMit 


pnt  an  end  to  the  perfbnnanee}  and  the 

parties  appruin'h.'il,  arnl  aslml  as  for  bnck- 
ahsesh.  We  learned,  on  inc|uiiyt  thai  a  per- 
son had  raesofly  disd  in  tte  honae  before 
which  this  singular  funeral  ceremony  was 
performed  by  the  female  relatives.  We  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  temple,  and  soon  heard 
behind  us  a  renewal  of  this  ndandioly 
dirge'  (i.  214). 

DANIEL  {H.m^jud<f0(is)  God,  A Jd.4042; 
A.C.  60(f ;  V.  (JCHj ),  a  Hebrew  prophet  in  the 
Chaldee-l'ersian  perio  l.  of  ihf  trih^  nf  .]v.th>}\, 
luid  the  race  of  Davui;  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  prophecy  in  Isa.  xxxix.  7,  was  in  the 
third  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  khig  of 
Judah  (Dan.  i.  »eq. ;  comp.  Jer.  xxr.  xxxvi.), 
transported,  while  yet  yonng,  to  Bsbyloa,  by 
Nebuchadnannr,  msr  the  oonqmsst  of  Jem- 
salem. 

£a  eompany  wUh  Arse  eompanions  of  his 

own  rntion,  he  underwent  an  educational 
discipline  of  three  years'  duration,  after,  in 
aeooidaneo  with  sn  Easton  enstom  (Gen. 
xli.  45.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4.  Esllier  it  4),  he 
had  remved  the  name  of  Belteshazzar,  — 
Bet§  tftamfhKptr  (Dan.  i.  7).  The  aim 
seems  to  have  b««n  to  convert  Daniel  to  the 
religion  of  tlic  Chaldeans ;  for  which  purpose 
he  was  provided  with  food,  the  eating  of 
which  would  have  been  a  breseh  of  the  law 
of  his  fntb  PT^.  He,  in  con»e<jnenee,  obtained, 
by  a  trial,  which  proved  that  simple  iare 
was  conducive  to  health,  permission  to  ad- 
here to  hi=  TiRtionnl  rHrt.  Thi*:  nrt  of  self- 
denial  and  religious  phociple  was,  as  such 
sets  always  sn,  rswsrdod  of  God  wltfi  fifts 
In*?  }}r.]v  Spirit,  so  that  the  tp'th^  ninn 
made  marked  progress  in  wisdom  and  ^piri- 
tns)  knowledge ;  end  ^fcinglbandln  bim  « 
counscUiir  f  u  ■  nperior  to  llie  national  nin^'i. 

An  occasion  soon  put  Daniel's  skill  to  the 
test  Nebnehadnenar,  foiling  to  obtain  the 
interpretation  of  a  dream  from  the  nmpi,  in 
wboi^e  class  Daniel  seems  to  have  been  for- 
mally recognised,  was  on  the  point  of  exter- 
minating them  in  the  true  spirit  of  Eastern 
despotism,  when  the  prophet  offered  his 
assistance ;  and,  having  received  enlighten- 
ment in  a  vision,  expounded  the  dream,  in 
the  name  of  '  the  God  of  heaven  that  re- 
veoletli  secrets.'  The  result  was,  that  the 
monarch  confessed,  — '  Of  a  truth  your  Ood 
i<i  %  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings;' 
while  he  made  Daniel  '  a  great  man,  and 
gave  him  many  great  gifts,  and  made  him 
ruler  over  thr  vrho?.-  province  of  Babylon, 
and  chief  of  the  governors  owt  all  the  wise 
men  of  Babylon;*  so  that  <he  eat  In  As 
gats  of  the  king,'  or  became  yrlm,-'  vi/.ir 
(iL).  His  Novation  seems  to  have  aroui»ed 
into  aetiondie  dormant  jealousy  of  theChel- 
dtean  priesthood,  who  inipelle'd  tlie  king  to 
take  a  step,  in  requiring  from  his  subjects 
the  worsliip  of  an  image  of  gold,  whieb  eeoM 
not  fail  to  compromise  all  faithful  Jews,  aad 
mi|^  at  least  in  its  eonseqpenoes,  reach  the 
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ohnr.xlons  llt'br<?w  minlstLT.  Tlie  \>\m\  was 
deleated  bj  the  fidelity  of  '  ihnu  tsen  uuu  uf 
010  most  high  Ood/  iriukM  moral  eourag* 
and  rnirncnlous  y'ri^-firation  ronfiriiifd  the 
mooarch  m  faib  prciiiiecuou  towards  the  iie- 
brew  rue  (lii.)*  After  the  dattmaM*  oi 
BImdrarh,  MesJ  rr!  and  Abedmfo,  kinf^ 
bad  aaotbar  drtsaw  which  OrouhtaMl  Dauiui  aa 
w«n  as  himself,  hnt  tiie  intarpnutioii  of 
uhii'h,  given  by  the  sage,  accompanied  with 
seasonable  adrioe,  found  complste  fulfilment! 
•Iter  die  pentlty  fatTtdred  in  whiek,  Neba- 
chadnezxar  decliind,  —  '  1  praise,  and  txUA, 
and  honour  the  King  of  heavon.  all  whone 
works  ere  trath,  and  his  way<>  judgment; 
and  those  that  walk  in  pride,  he  is  able  to 
abase'  (iv.)*  "^^^  acknowledgment  may 
hare  been  sincere,  bnt  wrought  no  TiUU 
ehanfre  in  the  monarch's  heart. 

Th  '  >!"'>k  whicli  Wiirs  Diinii'T's  Ti«mp.  or 
wbtii  III"  '  bo  friiRincnis  of  the  origuiai  wurii, 
docs  timl  ])nug  t}ie  propliet  on  the  etaga du^ 
ing  Uic  followers  uf  Ncbuohiwlnczz&r,  till 
the  last  day  of  the  reigit  of  Bel^a:uiar, 
vbea,  whOe  eetonttiig  with  his  court,  and 
desecrating  the  sacred  uten<=;il'i  of  tlie  Hebrew 
aaaotoary,  that  despot  saw  a  baudwritiag  on 
the  wall,  whleh,  «a  decyphered  by  Dttuel, 
anuouufi',!  hii  immciliati'  downfall.  Ap- 
parently the  prophet,  in  the  midst  of  those 
sodden  and  sometimes  nnaeeomiiable  t«« 
versos  to  which  Oriental  coiiutrit's  arc  spe- 
cially liable,  had  fallen  into  negb^st,  if  not 
disgrace ;  bat  he  knew  from  Ihe  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  what  was  nt  hand,  and  already 
the  name  of  Cyrus  filled  Asia  with  its  renown. 
Uence  he  appeared  before  the  terrified  and 
half-inebriated  prince  with  a  oonfidenoe 
and  (litnii^v  befitting  his  position;  and, 
makuig  inciitiuu  of  the  loss  of  reason  that 
had  been  inflicted  on  the  conqnerov  of  Jem* 
sal  em  for  his  sins  atsfl  folly,  he  annonneed 
the  ruin  of  fielshazzar,  and  the  coming  do« 
minioii  of  the  FeniaBs.  The  hearing  and 
the  message  of  the  pmphrt  impressed  the 
king  so  profoundly,  that,  perhaps  in  some 
Tain  hope  of  escape  by  his  means,  he  Isfished 
honours  on  his  Hebrew  sluv*^  (v.). 

Under  Darius,  for  whom  Cyrus  bad  cap- 
tored  Babylon,  Daatei  was  tte  Urst  of  tfnee 
pr*  lit  i,  in  whose  hands  was  tlie  entire 
goTemment  of  that  mighty  empire.  80 
eoulted  a  station  ooidd  not  fail  to  ez^te 
enty,  and  enry  would  find  hope  of  reT<mge, 
especially  in  the  imperfectly  established  re- 
lations of  a  new  dynabty.  The  inagian  caste 
emplayed  £beir  greut  iutlucuce  wi&  Darius, 
to  procnrp  n  ({pcvfe,  forbidtJin^r  worship  to  be 
offered  wiibin  thirty  days  to  any  being  save 
tiie  monarch  himaei£  Dankri  knew  the  e^ 
intent  of  these  men,  and  resolved,  as  bcrame 
one  with  his  ocniTiotions  and  in  hi«  office, 
te  make  liis  pn^ers  in  sneh  a  mauMr  ttat 
they  might  be  known  of  all.    The  conse- 

a uence  was,  that  Darius,  t^ing  Daniel's  con> 
net  as  ft  wilfol  aad  opes  breach  of  his 


cominnnsl!*,  .uul  rren  as  an  icsult  tohin- 
sell,  was  dnveo,  lu  his  rage,  to  inflict  flaib 
praphet^  wiibowt  mitlgatiaa*  As  ftutf 
tbrrstfnpd  apiiii^t  t1i>iobedience.  S-t 
ntonarchs  were  wout  to  hs^  latge  ptrb 
aioekedwith  wfld  aaiaala,  whieh  sami  a 

nnr/-  for  tt;f*  pffilnii'^  nmu8«mpnt  of  thtsott- 
reign,  and  tlie  punishment  of  his  oSetMof 
onbfeeta.  tnle  andiaaeRdoeiuewasDaBM 
I  But  tJie  God  wlioni  he  s^nrd  v 

faithf^y,  prsaerred  him  Bttharaasd  Ibi 
sight  of  ttis  WMidciM  veaeoe  dnv  km 
Dariiis  a  confession  of  the  sovereigntr  d 
the  Ood  of  Daniel,  who  now  prospertd  a 
his  reign,  and  in  that  of  his  suecessorQini 
(tL).  Hiat  prince  may  hare  been  is^ 
enced  by  the  advip<'  of  tlie  faithfoi  IWm. 
in  the  act  of  liberality  he  perfuno«ii,  »tia 
be  gave  the  Jews  pewnisaion  to  RlSB  !• 
their  natiTe  land. 

This  is  the  lat^t  bistoric&i  notice  «<: 
of  Daniel  {  ioe  tf>e  rest  of  the  book  it  miit 
up  of  acronuf«  cf  visions  'jVid  pniplif  if  ^ 
Tarions  dates,  during  lus  long,  Taned,  ast 
leMmg,  and  vety  impnirtatit  UIb^ 

fhinif^l  nppcar?  a--'  a  iriaT:  eminently 
tinguished  fur  pruUeuee,  wisdom,  and  pjflj- 
His  fiuDe  waa  great  At  aa  early  perioib 

<  Iht-^od  with  the  sages  and  righteous  ma* 
Koah  and  Job  (Ezek. xiv.  11);  andbiiM* 
bufiame  pforeiMal  fttr  aiipetior  kserii^ 
(EzpIc.  xrviii.  3).  He  was  recopnist^l  b  1 
prophet  in  the  days  and  by  the  lipt  cf  J«ti 
Christ  (Matt.  zzir.  10). 

In  Daniel  we  see  the  Hebrew  quslitio 
mind  brought  out  in  a  superior  msuier, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  thoy  preseot  poitt 
of  great  oMoOcMt.  in  hte  pie^,  he  au^W 
taken  as  a  repre<»enlfttive  of  his  rnfe;  w 
hardness  of  heart  and  mdocility  be  Jid 
riiaae;  yet  had  heeooai^  of  ftnwiiw 
persistrncf'  to  withstand  the  nio«t  pcwff^' 
blandi&hmeuts,  as  well  as  the  most  oi^»P>' 
ittf  eppeaHiea.    Piaeed  in  eircnmstiaM 
whrre  all  that  Orifntal  pnnip  arnl  nr'slt--' 
oould  giTe,  and  ail  that  a  gorfeouk»p''  i^  ' 
niiglMa fdsitiea eoidd aehSei*  f»rtfa«pn 
Tersion  of  bis  heart,  he  T,  as  f,  und  faitkfal*' 
the  depiesaed  religion  of  his  fathers, 
OBBse  of  SB  aSisled  people ;  and  so  pi^ 
a  high  rank  among  the  true  serrant.*  of  Ot^ 
and  beeame  distinguished  for  that  kolin^ 
which  made  the  descendants  of  Aknbip ' 
peenli&r  people,  and  chonetatiaca  1hrB«* 
lity  of  tlie  Bible. 

During  the  captivity,  Daniel  heM 
portent,  yet  perilous  oAee  of  the  repn-<  _ 
tire  of  his  people,  at  tlie  C'hiilda?sa  «c« 
For  any  thing  but  Uiis,  was  he  destiuei  ^ 
tfaoae  who  nndeitook  the  eharge  of  bis 
cation.     His  o^^?'  fnrce  of  eharscter  ^ 
prevailing  piety  placed  him  at  once  ^if^  • 
ottee  near  the  monareh,  and 
centre  of  bin  nation's  hope  and  strwl*' 
Wisely  and  faithfully  did  he  acquit  hi"** 
Of  the  duties  whirhlMnfeasoM.  G«>*' 
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well  as  pletT,  was  requisite.  Daniel  proved 
eqnal  to  his  position.  In  all  ages,  slaves 
hdve  heftx  of  a  sndtien  elevated  lo  the  right 
Jianil  of  Eastern  <lespot.H.  Tlie  rise  of  Dtiniel, 
HH  well  as  that  of  Mehemiah,  m  in  keeping 
wiih  Eastern  cnstoms.  14nt  ordinary  Tiaiera 
fail  as  stiddenly  as  ihej  sine ;  and  when  they 
Mlt  Huf  ptrUb.  Daniel  leached  a  wf 
oh\  n^t>  in  a  service,  nf  nU  th^  most  dan- 
gerous. At  oar  first  view,  we  see  him  onder 
tile  piotMtioii  of  Hho  der— tator  of  his  notho 

Itnd:  onr  last  pri'srnt')  htm  ns  the  npprrivrfl 
Mid  iofluential  servant  of  its  friend  and  re- 
•tonr.  Tiowad  in  tiiit  Hght,  he  appetn  m 
instrument  in  tln^  hi\tn\  of  Ood,  for  tlie  sup- 
port and  encotira^ment  of  ci^tive  Israeli— 
a  sappoft  and  apeonfagement  whieh  were 
indispensable,  if  that  people  were  ever  to  be 
again  located  in  their  native  soil ;  and  the 
miracles  xee<mtod  in  oonneetkm  witfi  him 
have  aa  oligect  and  a  reason  which  remove 
them  from  the  class  of  ordinary  wonder-work- 
lags,  and  go  far  to  attest  their  credibility. 

DANIEL.  THE  BOOK  OF,  contains,  be- 
sides the  particuliu^  already  stated,  which 
regard  the  life  of  the  prophet,  many  interest- 
fiiff  detnila  lottihing  the  Chaldee  and  Medo* 
Ppr^inn  monarchy,  which  are  in  accordance 
with  what,  from  other  sources,  is  known  on 
tfia  BiA^aela;  only  Utat  here,  in  Holy  Seriptaw, 
we  have  more  detailed,  lifp-like,  n^n^^  impn--'^- 
siva  aceotmts,  than  we  hud  in  heathen  wri- 
tan  (1^-^.)*  ^  ^  aofandi  ebapter,  flia 
writer  narrates  t\  drcFtm  which,  in  thr  fir^t 
year  of  the  reign  of  Belshazzar,  he  had  re* 
garding  fonr  kingdoms  prefigured  vador  ^ 
image  of  four  beasts.  The  kingdoms  ere 
deaeribed  in  ii.  31—45.  Chapter  the  ei^th 
Idle  how,  in  the  third  year  of  the  same  mo- 
narch's reign,  Daniel  saw  in  a  vision  a  ntm 
with  two  boms,  which  was  assailed  and  sub- 
dued by  a  goat  with  '  a  notable  horn.'  The 
nin  danoiai  die  king  of  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians; the  goat,  Alexander  the  Great.  THp 
ninth  ciiapter  states,  thut,  lu  the  lirst  year 
of  Darius,  Daniel,  while  engaged  in  prayer 
for  thr  'jpeedy  termination  of  ilie  captivity, 
was  divmely  instructed,  that,  after  seventy 
mAs,  loeondHation  should  be  mada  tit 
iniipilty,  and  everlasting  righteousnesH  W 
hrooght  in.  From  the  tenth  to  the  twelfth 
ehapters,  infemation  is  given  of  fha  ftile  of 
the  I'fr-^inn,  Mai^edoninTi,  nnd  nrr-rk-A sialic 
monarchies,  down  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes ;  of  the  penaotltion  of  tha  Jowa» 
and  the  estabUabvMBt  on  aavHi  of  iho  ltinc> 
dom  of  God. 

A  right  tradoatanding  of  the  dm  andpnr* 
pose  of  a  book  goes  far  to  establish  or  over- 
throw its  credibility.  This  position  is 
exemplified  in  the  book  of  Daniel,  and 
haaheeatooMeh  foi^tten  in  critical  tV\a- 
rns'»!oji<^  conrprning  it.  The  rhiff  aim  of 
the  work  wi  luko  to  be  the  exbibitiou  of  tlin 
Jawidi  religion,  in  oontiaat  with  that  of 
Aa  aiagL  In  tha  pmaention  of  this  par- 


pen, the  writer  sets  forth  rariotis  facts  as 
baaiing  on  liia  leading  object,  —  facts  which 
were  within  his  own  knowledge  aud  experi- 
ence. Hence,  at  the  very  iir»t,  Dauiel  ap- 
peared aoparior  to  die  aenanal  attractions  of 
the  court,  and  proved  that  even  the  di^t*  lical 
regulations  of  Moses  were  conducive  to  iieaith. 
Tha  mond  eourage  exhibited  on  this  oeea* 
sion  created  a  favourable  impression  on 
behalf  of  the  young  man,  and  his  three  asso- 
aialsa ;  whieo  want  on  Ineieaslng  aa  diay 
tidvanccd  in  knowlci^fre  nnd  culture,  till  at 
length  the  interpretation  of  Nebuchadnezsar's 
drauB  raiaed  Daniel  at  onee  lo  the  hi^eet 
consideration.  The  presence  oud  fume  of 
tbeae  Hebrews  in  his  court  may  well  have 
made  that  monaieh  lefleet  on  the  peaslhlUty 
of  their  having  iruili  on  tlieir  side,  tlie  rather, 
probably,  because  he  knew  something  of  the 
falseness  and  deceptions  of  the  established 
religiou.  Hence  he  may  have  resolved  to 
put  the  skill  and  pretensions  of  both  parties 
to  the  test.  His  dream  afforded  aa  oppor- 
tunity. Objectors  have  said,  that  he  was  not 
likely  to  require  the  mapians  to  say  what 
was  the  substance,  as  well  as  the  import,  of 
the  dream,  aa  If  any  atratefa  of  eq>rice  and 
antbority  were  too  great  for  an  Oriental 
QrranU  But  our  view  supplies  a  sufficient 
reason  for  this  eommand.  Tha  long  fslt 
tliFit  tbo  fxp^L'^itTon  r,f  a  dream  Inv  rot  rntirely 
bejouil  humui  power.  But,  in  the  substance 
of  hia  dream,  be  bad  a  aura  tost  in  bla  own 
n-jiMil.  T!ii?»  could  be  known  to  none  save 
himself  and  '  the  holy  gods.'  He  therefore 
made  diia  Aa  prominent  point.  The  resnit 
justified  the  course  he  took. 

Now  to  us  it  seems  all  but  impossible  that 
the  ooUlalon  here  Implied  should  not  have 
arisen.  The  genius  of  the  two  religions  waa 
essentially  dissimilar.  The  moment  Judaism 
came  into  contact  witli  Magianism,  a  cun- 
fliot  was  inevitable.  Tlie  position  and  cele- 
brity of  Daniel  made  the  court  itself  the 
iield  of  action.  And  tlius  llie  queiitiou  as- 
anmed  a  vital  importance.  Nor,  apart  from 
some  influence  such  aa  that  which  must  havf» 
resulted  from  the  success  with  which  Daniel 
maintained  his  righteous  oanae,  can  we  wall 
understand  how,  contrary  to  what  was  usual 
or  likely,  a  decree  should  have  been  issued 
pannitting  tha  captives  to  return  home. 
Viewed  in  the  lif^bt,  liowevcr,  in  which  we 
have  placed  the  book,  it  is  seen  to  record 
moot  important  eranta ;  wfaidi.  In  itair  isane, 
did  somethiuf?  to  undermine  tlie  deceptive 
gg^lem  of  Ch^ee  philosophy,  to  diffhse  mora 
amraet  impveaaiona  of  di^e  power  and  pro* 
Tidence,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way  for  Christ 

In  this,  its  main  design  and  tendency,  the 
book  of  Daniel  had  a  yet  wider  aud  still 
more  important  aim,  —  namely,  the  advanea> 
ni<!nt  of  tliat  kingdom  of  God,  of  rigbtcnus- 
ness,  true  holiness,  and  eternal  life,  which 
Jesus  came  to  foimd,  and  of  which  Danlat 
bad  a  forasight,  and  atlered  piedietionB. 
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If  these  aims  nre  borne  sleadriy  in  nifnd, 
o^eotions  which  have  been  Ukcu  to  the 
Mthentiei^  of  tfi*  book  will  disapp«ar  of 
themselves. 

Boaides  the  canonical  writiugs  which  bear 
Daniel's  name,  diere  are  extant  in  Greek, 
oth»  Ts  T,Thich  wear  the  featin<  H  of  spurious- 
neas,  and  find  their  place  iu  the  Apocrjpba. 
llieM  are  the  hiatory  of  Sasanua,  w  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  the  prayer  of  A/nrias.  and  the 
aosg  of  the  three  chUdren  in  the  fiery 
farnaoe. 

The  book  of  Daniel,  as  well  as  that  of 
F.zrn,  is  peculiar,  in  being  written  iu  two 
languages.  Iu  tlic  lliibrew  are  chapters  i. 
iL  3 ;  alM  Tiii. — xii. :  the  lemaining  ii.  4 
— vii.  are  vriltaa  in  Eeatem  Aramaie*  or 
ClioJiIee. 

It  mwt  tlso  be  remarked,  that  the  first 

six  chapters  are  di=tinpins],ed  from  the  aix 
eusoing  in  this,  that  in  the  fonner.  Daniel 
ie  epokm  of  In  die  fhlrd  person,  wUle  in  die 
letter  he  bim^'-^lf  speaks  in  thf  first 

The  book  is  without  the  uame  of  its  aa- 
ihor,  thoogti  die  latter  half  prnftosee  to  be 
composed  by  Daniel.  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  the  work  coosiata  of  e  nomber  of  paru 
more  or  lees  diseonnecied.  It  eennol,  how- 
ever,  be  hence  inferred,  that  tLese  porta 
proceeded  from  different  hands.  Thej  maj 
be  pieces  written  at  different  periods  m  Da* 
niel's  life,  and  pnt  together  after  its  close, 
in  the  manner  of  a  collection  of  separately 
published  iK>em8.  The  general  tone  of 
Ihonght,  and  the  deep,  rich,  oriental  colour- 
ing; the  intimate  knowledge  displnyed  of 
the  manners  and  modes  of  action  lu  i  :  astern 
eonrta ;  and  the  rdedons  in  which  the  Chal- 
dnf>ftn.<j  and  the  Jews,  especially  tlie  magi  and 
Diiuiel,  stand  to  each  other,  combine  to  make 
it  piobeble,  diet  die  Daniel,  wiioee  liialory 
the  bonk  rrlat-j",  is  its  author;  anil  to  pive 
OS  an  asAurauce,  that,  whoever  the  author 
««B»  W9  lum  lien  »  naliQr* — *  tMiuet^ 
from  actual  Hfe,— >  ft  page  OOt  of  dw  worid's 
history. 

Thie,  however,  is  a  different  qneetlon  from 

lli:U  which  asks,  whether  the  condition  in 
which  the  book  now  lies  lies  before  as  is 
that  in  which  its  materials  proeeeded  fhmi 

the  prophet's  pen.  Evidences  there  are  in 
the  work,  which  show  the  working  of  a  later 
hand.  It  appears  not  unlikely  that  some 
Israelite  gathered  together  tlie  several  pieces 
which  Daniel  had  himself  put  fortli,  ud(?iiif^ 
to  them  such  biogriiphical  notes  a-sheraiglii 
think  desirable.  An  intimation  of  another 
iumd  is  foinid  f^n  early  as  chap.  i.  21  Nor 
Wft8  it  likely  that  the  prophet  would  himself 
have  written,  that  among  the  magi  none 
was  found  like  himself  (i  19;  eee  itO> and 
vi.  4). 

The  book  of  Daniel  was  held  in  high, 

thongh  not  tlic  highest,  rstimntinn  hy  the 
ancient  Jews ;  but,  so  early  as  the  Lhird  con- 
tuj,  it  ftnmd  an  aasaOant  in  Porphyry,  die 


Syrian  Neoplatonist,  vrho  wrot?  against  Chris- 
liani^.  This  philosopher  meintaiaed,  that 
die  book  was  Ae  worit  of  ft  dec«ieei,ini^ 

teu  in  Greek,  in  the  daya  of  Antiocbos 
Epiphanes  (cir.  170*  A.C.)*  His  aOick^ 
however,  did  not  du^e  liie  praealsBt  bdhf 

iu  its  authentirity.  The  celebrated  Spinoa 
published  doubts  rejecting  its  five  first 
chapters,  vrideli  rq^araed  not  tfao  ^P*"*^ 
of  their  contents,  hut  the  tllM  when  ikef 
were  united  with  the  rest. 

It  ie  in  oor  own  daya,  howavMV  ^ud  As 
most  strenuous  and  sweeping  attacks  bsse 
been  made  on  the  book  of  DanieL  He»l 
threw  doubt  over  chapters  i. — vi. ;  Mirhariis 
over  iii.— vi. ;  and  Corrodi,  Eichhom,  B«- 
lliuldt,  de  ■\V-'tte.  Blcck,  snd   Kirnis,  hsre 
denied  that  lianicl  mna  ii»  auiiiur,  &schbtag 
its  composition  to  some  Jew  living  in  lbs 
time  of  the  Mncrabees,  with  a  view  to  en- 
courage his  uauou  in  their  struggie  for 
liberty.   The  attacks  UMda  by  dieae  crili« 
called  into  the  field  able  defenders  in  Liitlrr- 
wald,  Staudlin,  Jahn,  Uencsteabexg,  and 
Heibat.  Thie  ia  not  the  plaM  to  emir  ials 
80  purely  rrlti.  al  a  qiu"-tinn.    Yft  the  writer 
maat  be  permitted  to  say,  that  iu  his  opiniea 
the  dcltaaee  has  been  fairty  aad  aMeseaaiWIy 
conducted.    It  is  equally  cleaur,  llial  the  im- 
pulse which  led  to  these  recent  qneatioaings 
of  die  andientieity  and  eradibilily  of  e« 
author  had  for  its  origin  and  support  a 
deeply-rooted  predetermination  against  tbsM 
displays  of  the  divine  power,  that  men  hue 
designated  miradea.    Such  a  preenmptioa 
renders  it  npcossary  to  f»pt  in  some  way  rid, 
eitlier  of  tiie  uiiraculoua  in  a  book,  OT  of  tbs 
book  itself.   But  this  is  a  state  of  mind  as 
most  alien  to  the  spirit  of  criticism,  SO  most 
adverse  to  a  just  judgment  respecting  di« 
autfaoiahlp  of  n  BftUeal  writinf.  And  it  is 
no  little  cnrioos,  yet  painful,  to  remark  thit 
some  of  the  very  men  who  in  Gennaoy 
have  moot  etroi^tly  protaatad  against  al 
assumptioTT^  in  tlie  Uieologian,  and  hit* 
carried  on  the  most  rigorous  processes  of 
eritioal  inwstigation,  giving  therain  nmold 
well  worthy,  of  imitatioji,  L;iTe  yet,  with  ' 
lamentable  inconeistentqy,  entered  on  thw 
Soiiptoral  atodiaa  iridi  «  aieek  desided  «1 
unsparing  bias  against  all  miracle,  derived 
from  schools  of  modem  philosophy. 
persons  of  this  state  of  mind,  Daniel  >>' 
other  books  may  well  appear  tmaolhentic 
and  incredible  ;  but  then  these  critics  migbt 
OH  well  have  saved  tljiemselves  the  troohk 
of  entering  on  an  inquiry  which  could  bsve 
0Ti!v  one   i'-sno.     Having  mftde  ap  thetf 
minds  against  tiie  very  ebbtaee  of  the  U-'«k^ 
not  to  say  of  revealed  religion,  they  would 
have  acted  ronii«tionl]y  hft<i    they  tumtd 
their  talenU  and  iudustiy  into  some  oil>" 
ohannri. 

DAPTt'S'.  ■— Prnprrlv.  like  on r  word  I"**' 
rciyH,  Darius,  in  i'ersian  JMrawetkf  u  ' 
regal  tide;  but  in  Oiaek  hiatofiansi 
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o{l»cra  wlio  hftve  followed  then,  It  U  the 
naiiM  of  MTeral  Fenian  kii^  of  whom 
dtiM  tn  nwndomcl  in  the  BiUtr— f.  D«> 
rius  till'  ?\fnle  (Dan.  xi.  1),  son  ',f  Aliasne- 
rus  {Dm,  ix.  1),  coaqaeror  of  BaUjlon 
(Dan.  Ti.  1).    He  It  not  Aitttenes,  or 
Astjages,  atill  leH  Darius  Hystaspis ;  but, 
•ince  in  vi.  29  he  appears  as  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Cjros,  without  doubt  Cyax- 
eres  H.  son  of  AMjages,  who  followed  his 
faiher  in  the  poTemment;  pained  the  em- 
pire of  Bflbylon;  but,  given  up  to  self-indul- 
fence,  surrendered  nearly  M  power  into 
the  hands  of  liis  nrphrw  and  son-in-law, 
Cjrus:  onwhich  accuuui,  iierodotus,  Ctcsias, 
and  other  later  historians,  pass  over  Cyras 
as  n   Mcdifin  mlrr,  find  hegin  the  list  of 
Medo-Penian  kings  with  Ojms.    See  tb« 
•rlielt  0ms.— II.  Dniw  HyMtapia,  or 
•on  of  Hystaspes  (Ezra  iv.  5 ;  v.  ling, 
i.  1;  ii.  1.  Zaoh.  L  1),  ascended  the  Per- 
iktti  dmHW  tiler  tfw  nagiaa  8m«rdi«  (Ml 
or  522,  A.C.).    Tii  the  second  vcnr  of  his 
rsigOt  be  confirmed  the  ikTonr  which  Cyma 
had  gnnted  to  ib»  Jewa,  pcTmitting  then 
to  rebuild  their  temple,  and  considera- 
bly augmented  his  dominions  by  several 
fortunate  conquests.   He  died  ifter  a  reign 
of  thirty-six  tears,  486,  A.C.  —  III.  Darius 
the  Persian  (Neb.  xii.  22)  i»  either  Darins 
NothuB,  a  son  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus, 
wItM  (420,  A.C.)  ascended  the  throne  a  short 
time  aft^r  hi'?  brnthpr  Xentes  II.  and  died 
(40d,  A.C.)  after  a  troubled  reign  of  nine- 
toCB  years;  or,  as  Neheroiali, in  the  passage 
jnst  reffrtf-d  tn,  makes  Darius  thf»  Persian  n 
eontemporary  of  tlie  high  pnest  Joddua,  who 
IM  in  Jemalen  at  llie  tfane  when  it  was 

enured  Vy  Alrxandf^r  the  Great,  thi';  third 
Darius  has  been  held  by  Urotius  and  Le 
Olere  to  tie  D.  Codomannae.  If  Ihie  it  eor> 
ri.n-t,  then  the  nanritivf  ratui-n  hnv--  bt-en 
written  by  Nebemiah.  With  Darius  Codo- 
nmnttSf  hoiivfef t  ^be  TenieD  khigdon  eanie 

tl^  an  end.    He  is  mentioned  in     arc.  i.  I . 

DABKNESS  (T.)  is,  in  the  natural  world, 
the  partial  or  total  absenee  of  light ;  in  whidi 
sense  the  word  is  oftt-n  used  in  Scrijitiire 
( Matt,  xxvii.  AT)).  God  —  around  whom,  in 
relation  to  mortal  sight,  is  thick  darkness 
(Deut.  It.  11 .  2  Sam.  xxii.  IS),  but  to  whom 
there  is  no  darknes?!  at  nil  (Pi*,  rmix.  11, 
12.  Job  xxxiT.  22  )  — divided  the  ligUl  from 
darimeaa,  in  creating  die  world  (Gen.  i.  4, 
!S,  IH);  caused  durkness  to  prtrail,  for  thr#»a 
days,  over  the  land  of  Kgypt  (Kxod.  x.  21, 
92);  and  plaeed  a  dark  cloud  bannean  the 
Israi^Htos  and  their  Ftrrptinn  ptirsners  — 
(Exod.  xiv.  20.  Josh.  xxiv.  7 ).  But  the  ab- 
aenee  of  light  is,  of  all  prMone,  tbe  gnat* 
est.  Hf-iirt'  '  ihir'KTii^sHi "  i'hmr  v  ■^icti^'y  " 
etate  of  priTation,  want,  distress,  aud  cala- 
mity (Jod  iLSl.  Job  nx.S6.  Eed.  iv.  17). 
Spiritual  darkness  (Isa.  xlix.  0;  1.  10)  mn- 
aista  in  a  disordered  and  eonftised  under- 
atanding,  a  eormpt  wiU,  and  a  lionbled 


heart,  —  cvBb  whidi  ntrcssarily  ensue  one 
from  another;  a  state  of  mind  which  inevi- 
tsibly  brhigv  forth  *  worka  of  darkneas '  (Rom. 
xiii.  12),  I  nfomiding  darkness  and  li^hl 
together,  or  putting  tbe  one  in  place  of  the 
Otter  (laa.  viiL  90).  To  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  thoee  unhappy  beings  who  sat  and 
who  still  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  f>hndow 
of  death,  the  Lord  Jesus  appeared,  guiuing 
'our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace'  (Luke  i. 
79  :  comp.  John  i.  5;  iU.  19.  Eph.  t.  6, 11. 
1  John  ii.  8,  9,  11). 

'  Darkness*  is  oaed  tropietJly  to  denote — ' 
I.  What  is'  liiddf^ii,  secret,  or  private  (Matt. 
X.  27) ;  II.  Death  and  the  grave  (Job  x.  21, 
22:  xviL  13);  IIL  A,  if  not  the,  state  of 
punishment  (Matt  viiL  12;  xxii.  IH;  xxv. 
30) ;  and,  IV.  The  efil  powen  that  there 
hold  away  (Lidta  zxiL  OS). 

DAUGHTER  (T.  Tochti^),  a  fminlc  child 
(Oen.  xxxiv.  1),  and  generally  the  maidena 
(mdr.  18.  Oant  v.6)orwomen  (LakezzUL 
28 )  of  a  land.  '  The  duiiplit.-r  of  Z-ou  '  (lea. 
Lb)  represents  *  Judah  and  Jerusalem'  (i.) 
under  me  flgnre  of  a  ftmale  (Eaek.  zzril.  6, 
marg).  Au  idiom  is  here  employed  which  has 
extensive  application  both  in  Hebrew  and 
AmUe.  The  worda  fiOktr,  motha-y  ton,  and 
daugkUTt  are  used  to  cbaraeteriM  an  object  in 
an  expressive  and  striking  manner,  when  it  is 
intended  to  represent  that  object  as  the  ori- 
gin or  offspring  of  another ;  the  masculine 
or  feminine  being  preferred  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  case,  or  the  usages  of  Uie  lan- 
guage. Thus,  rain  is  termed  '  the  father  of 
life  ;'  vinegar,  '  the  father  of  acidity; '  hrcifl, 
'  the  father  of  soundness ; '  wine, '  the  mo- 
tiier  ofbDmofaU^;'  the  sraild,  *lhenio(fliar 

of  sense  ; '  n  wiindrrrr,  '  ^nri  of  the  road  ; '  a 
robber,  '  sou  of  the  mountain-gorge;'  the 
moon,  *4on  (maaealine,  aa  in  Oennan)  of 
night;'  echo,  '  daughtrr  nf  tlie  hill;'  speech. 
'  daughter  of  the  lips ; '  tears,  *  daughters  of 
0ie  eyes.*  Hoiaee  eaUa  a  ahip  Aa '  dimgfa- 
tor  of  a  wood  -  (' Car.' lib.  i.  14). 

The  usage  is  found  in  the  Scriptures.  A 
vhdervaadie  kuig's  father  (OeikxlT.  8);  *  tone 
of  power'  (narg.)  are  mighty  warriors  (DeuL 
iii.  18 ) ;  '  son  of  the  morning,'  the  morning- 
atar,  or  dawn  of  day  (Isa.  xiv.  12) ;  *  daugh- 
ters of  howling,'  ostriches  (Isa.  xiii.  21). 
Not  the  least  curinns  is  '  mollicr  f»f  tlip  way' 
vEzek.  xxi.  21),  for  the  open  place  where 
two  or  more  roads  meet,  and  where  they 
seem  to  take  their  origin. 

These  remarks  will  give  the  reader  tome 
maana  of  aeeing  how  picturesque  is  Uia  He- 
brew tongue.  Very  benTitifnlly  does  the 
phrase,  '  father  of  life,'  pamt  the  rain  and 
its  lovely  oonseqnenees,  eepcetally  to  those 
%rhn  Vnow  \v;ili  what  inn|fical  speed  nnd  rich 
luxurianci}  the  fail  of  rain  calls  forth  verdure, 
and  all  dietrMaare  of  ^  apring,  in  Eaatem 
clinies*. 

DAVID  (H.  a  favourite.  A.M.  44id; 
A.C.  1(178;  y.  1085),  the  youngest  ao»  of 
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Jesse,  a  man  of  property  rr'^ifUn?  m  Bcth- 
Ithem,  and  of  the  tiib«  of  JuU&u  (^i  Sam. 
stL  1, 11),  who  dtofwrto  beeioM  tfw 
conti  Hchrt'W  king.  David's  early  yptra 
wer«  spvat  in  the  duties  of  husbandry  (Pa. 
ISBfiiL  70)t  ufateh,  in  •  period  wbaa  dM 

Israelites  were  subject  to  rnn^jtant  att.irks 
Irmm  liisir  idolatrous  neighbours,  aad  were 
more  than  oooe  oompeUed  to  endare  the 
yoke  of  til  -  Philistines,  must  haw?  been 
oeeasionally  interrupUd  bj  martial  nnder- 
tdtiogs,  espeeially  as  1^  nMf  plta«  lay  at 
no  ^at  distance  from  PhilJtiiia.  The  tran- 
quil pursuits  of  the  shepherd  were,  in  con* 
aequenee,  oflton  ioddenly  exchsaged  for  tlia 
toils  and  perils  of  a  soldier's  life.  But 
the  Philistines  had  so  far  prerailed  against 
lh«  Israelites,  as  to  strip  them  of  their  wea- 
yoBiylMring  then  to  swh  bmom  of  defence 

ft9  invwntinn,  fsh«Ty>ottP(l  hv  TlrrcHsity,  might 
supply,  in  such  an  euic^rgtui-y,  the  sliug, 
wtU  aa  Am  Iwir,  was  employed ;  and  the 
younger  rtifn,  n'^hamed  of  their  comitry's 
dsgradatiou,  would  spare  no  effort  in  order 
to  raake  op  by  rikill  wfaai  Utrir  nwapaiw 

vrantPil  in  nfflfii*Tirv.  Tti  thr  ??r>vfrfi!  rnpnffp- 
ments  which  this  state  of  things  implies, 
DftvU,  iwMswd  pvolMUy  hf  Hw  intMori^ 

of  the  tiinp3  ffiTin  the  pprTrTsinnR  to  whif^h 
the  youngest  child  is  often  subject,  appears 
to  Iwf*  mad*  more  tfua  oidfauury  profldoi- 
ey;  and,  beinf^  gifted  with  fine  s.  u-  il  iliti*^, 
he  xaliered  his  more  serious  pursuits  with 
IhafMiMtloMortfMlyn.  WhUeyaCintfie 
prime  of  youth,  '  ruddy,  and  of  a  beautiful 
countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to,'  he  was 
•elected  and  anointed  to  be  the  king  of  Is> 
rael  by  the  prophet  Samuel;  who  kad  ba«i 
directed  to  make  rlioire  of  David,  becatise 
Baal,  the  reiguiug  monarch,  had  forfeited 
Che  honourable  poat  disobedienec  (1 8«a. 
XV.  11,  23  :  there  seem  to  be  two  accounts  ; 
see  ziii.  13).  Saul,  howcTcr,  as  havmg 
been  anoiaitad  to  his  office,  continued  to 
hold  the  sceptre,  which  would  fall  from  bis 
hands  only  in  the  hour  of  death.  But  the 
loM  of  llie  •aee«NicNi  SA  deeply  aflieted  hint 
that  from  time  to  ihru^  ]\(-  sank  Into  a  pro- 
toond  melancholy.  The  darkness  of  his  mind 
ad|^t  Iw  rttiefed  by  tfte  ebansa  of  flnsie; 

and  tb*'  Ti/patntuiii  of  ThiviM  ns,  u  htirpiT  was 
aooh,  that  the  young  man  was  sent  to  r  to  court, 
tfM  w»Am  beeanae  ba  was  '  a  nigh  ty  valiant 
man,  and  a  man  of  war,  and  prudent  in  mat* 
lers,  and  aoomely  person;  and  the  Lord  is  with 
bim '  (1  Sam.  xri  18).  The  sweet  tones  of 
David's  harp  charmed  away  the  dark  feeling's 

of  Saul,  who  formed  a  p^^rmlinr  attRr}imf>n{ 
for  the  young  man,  autl  gave  iiim  tiic  othce 
of  his  armour-bearer ;  so  that  bo  was  non- 
tiTinally  newr  his  »overe!?ri'<^  p»>r«or>.  This 
waa  a  great  change  for  David ;  a  transition 
toto  a  new  life.  The  chang*  bnmfbt  its 
p<*nally,  in  tlio  forfritnrc  of  those  pure  nnd 
simple  pleasures  which  he  had  hitherto 
«4ofid  in  th«  matto  faooia  of  bia  paraita, 


and  amid  tho  dnties  which  hp  dlschnnrfd  to 
his  flocks  and  herds.  I^obably,  could  ike 
yoadi  ha»o  oasn  «liat  it  was  he  should  jm 
into  the  possession  of,  on  h^avin;?  the  sbefp- 
fold,  and  the  cnan  downs,  and  the  solitnks 
of  mlno,  ana  ooBunniBga  vifh  bis  eoi 
hf-nrt,  and  thr  spnTitnTiroas  muiie  of 
his  self-trained  harp,  —  he  would,  in  pr»- 
apaet  of  fto  taimoil,  peril,  distress,  sis,  •» 
row,  Giiii  dcbascincnt,  w}r!("!i  wt;re  cfitJi'iLi; 
on,  have  revised  to  exchange  the  shepbstd  • 
OBodt  ftff  tiia  iwatoioQ  of  tto  ctovn, 

the  immediate  favour  of  Lis  t-oumry's  kit;,; 

David,  howaver,  had  a  soul  too  high  to 
nmito  a  nan  oomt^noaieiaa.  In  a  tisM 
of  peril,  such  as  that  in  whit^  Sanmeri 
latter  days  were  spent,  Israel  demanded  hi* 
Bcryices.  In  a  war  with  their  too  pownfld 
enemies,  the  Philistines,  the  Hebrews  wen 
mofkinplT  defifd  by  Goliath  of  Gaili;  tri 
&ueli  wttii  uie  dejection  of  the  national  mrnci, 
diat  the  chaUflBgi  iriiidi,  after  the  eastosi 

of  the  BCf*.  he  pRve  to  contend  in  sin?!? 
eombat  witii  a.uy  cliampiua  of  Israel,  iui 

no  otbir  tfect  than  that  of  angaamiaf 

prevalent  fear;  till  David,  who  for  sntrif  rrs 
son  bad  gone  back  pcriiaps  temporanlj  to 
bis  pastoral  oeeopatlons,  ahaaeod,  iriheami 
hy  hi^  father  to  hi.^  brothers  in  the  army,  to 
hear  Goliath's  taunts ;  and,  being  infonned 
ibal  nraah  voaMi  aad  dio  Idng'a  daagbto 
had  been  offered  to  tlie  Isr&t'litr-  tfiat  shotiH 
van^nisb  tha  boaster,  he  armed  himself  mlh 
a  Isw  cbooan  pabMae  and  a  aliiif ,  mi  ft 
t]it"  first  &im  brought  Goliat]i  to  the  pnniU']. 
and  then  mth  his  own  sword  severed  the 
Philistine's  head  fttMi  bia  body.  Hitdsoft 
occasioned  the  flight  of  the  army  of  the  tis* 
eircnmeised,  and  proved  tho  daiimaaoe  d 
the  Hebrews  ( 1  Sam.  zvii.). 

The  victory  fixed  all  ejes  on  the  young  hero, 
and  gained  him  all  hearts.  In  thf?  national 
rejoicings  which  celebrated  his  mch  u  vouieau, 
his  deeds  were  extoMtfuoagbout  the  Itti^ 
and  eat  flur  abow  mm  AiM  of  hia 
reign. 


pnnfr  one  chonti  Of 
dancing  ^  but 


an^-werpd  attrithrr  jnbilanl  band.  Again  tbf 
evil  spirit  entered  the  Jcing'a  boaom.  IhcM 
pndiaa  of  bia  vital  ba  aoem  not  andoo;  dM 
less  becauHe,  in  the  ardour  of  his  joj,  lie 
had,  in  reward  foe  David's  prowess,  given 
him  a  high  rank  in  bis  army.  His  jealoasy 
and  apprehension  drove  him  perhaps  Is 
feign  madness.  Certainly,  in  a  fit  of  pas- 
sion, he  8onght  to  smite  David  to  the  mB 
with  a  javelin,  while  the  latter  strove  l» 
trauqnillise  his  lord's  mind  with  the  mosie 
of  his  lyre.  Failing  to  compass  his  dsadi, 
Saul  put  David  away  from  court,  h  v  appoial- 
ing  him  'rnptarn  over  n  tlmnssnd,*  appa- 
rently in  the  hope,  that  some  ocoasionwoold 
ba  allradad  for  aAali«r>>>«  0<^^ 
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oontnury,  Dnvi^rs  prudent  course  lucreased 
the  favour  in  wliieh  he  stood  with  his  fiallow- 
a0iuitr}uien.  Thma  foiled,  Sttd  took  odMr 
meuures.  David  had  rcceiTed  neither  the 
riches  nor  the  wife  offered  to  the  person  who 
shonld  vanqoish  Goliath.  The  king  had  pro* 
bably  eraded  the  fnliUment  of  hi:^  muni,  in 
his  ff>ar  to  mnVf  h:^  rival  too  powerful.  He 
now,  liuwtiVL-r,  hmi  10(1  tliat  lie  could  liini  ihe 
matter  to  bis  own  accouut.  David,  he  said, 
should  have  Michal  his  ilungbtfr,  provi<l(  ri 
that,  instead  of  the  dowry  which  his  poverty 
prevented  him  from  paying,  th«  youth  laid 
before  tlie  king  a  liundred  forc-'kiiis  rif  the 
Philistines.  This,  he  felt  sure,  was  a  service 
in  wbidtDftHdeoold  not  ftul  to  perish.  The 

nrmmpHshrnrnt  of  it,  mxd  tlie  rspousiil  of 
his  promised  bride,  only  made  the  king  more 
Jeiloiw,  more  aftsM,  «id  mere  boetQe;  eo 
tlj  Lt  liH  L'livi'  uitrt'^^erved  nttcriince,  Hiniilsthis 
courtiers,  to  a  wish  tliat  some  oue  would 
take  Dcvidfe  life  (xviii.).  Dcfid,  lunrem, 
had  one  protector.    Jonathan,  Saul's  own 
son,  had  conceived  a  warm  friendship  for 
the  high-spirited  deliverer  of  Israel;  and, 
interposing  his  good  offices,  he  proeond  ft 
promise  of  David's  safety,  under  Uie  f^uaran- 
tee  of  ftu  oatli.    Duvid,  accordingly,  aguiu 
•tood  in  Saul's  presence.    A  second  war  with 
the  Phili''tinc?i  i'--^T'irfl  in  new  triumphs,  and 
oeeasiooed  tu  i>avi(i  new  perils;  for,  in  his 
Jealous  rage,  the  king  again  soa|^t  to  tnuas- 
£t  him  with  a  javelin.     Failir^  in  hig 
Attempt,  Saul  employed  assassins,  whose  par- 
poM  WW  Mated  by  Bflelul  tt  her  own 
peril.    Dnvid,  as  was  natural,  fled  to  tlie 
prophet  Samael,  at  Bamah.   This  was  the 
laetplaee  where  Saul  would  bate  had  him  to 
hp.     Acror>Hi)u'l\ ,  the  king  sent  messengers 
to  bring  him  bacjit ;  bat  they  were  seized  with 
«B  endmalaam  lot  dte  young  man,  kindbred 
with  that  to  which  Samuel  and  his  company 
of  l^fophets  gave  expression,  as  Saul's  emis- 
aaries  approached.    Three  embamies  were 
thus  sent  in  vain.   On  this,  Saul  himself 
went ;  bat  with  no  better  result.    He  also, 
mastered  by  a  superior  power,  was  found 
*among  the  prophets'  (xix.)    David,  how* 
ever,  knowin^T  thnt  nny  feeling  Saul  might 
ha^H  in  his  favour  was  only  sup«rlicial  and 
transitory,  again  sought  a  resource  in  the 
favdnrRble  dispositions  of  Jonathan;  who, 
undenaking  to  ascertain  the  real  intentions 
of  the  king,  found  and  reported  them  to  hit 
friend  tol)€  very  adverse.  David,  thus  finrUng 
it  expedient  to  flee,  took  an  affectiouate  fare- 
wdl  of  J«wiathan,  and  want  to  Mofa^  whlehlay 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  nortli  of  Jerosalexn. 
Hither  he  seems  to  have  gone  mth  a  view  of 
getting  poeaeeaioo  of  OoliaA'a  awoid,  whieh 
woH  laid  ap  as  a  sacretl  trophy  in  the  care  of 
Alnmelech  the  pzieaU  In  oxder  to  effect  his 
purpose,  David  mada  felaa  representations 
to  Ahimelech,  apparently  intending  to  make 
some  stay  at  Nob;  but  the  uneipcrted  pre- 
aiBM  of  Doeg,  Saul's  chief  herdsman,  who 


doubtletis  knew  what  was  David's  real  posi- 
tion with  their  common  master,  compelled 
him  to  take  to  flight.  There  being  no  laftly 
for  him  in  Saul's  dominions,  he  threw  him- 
self on  the  generosity  of  the  Philistines,  and 
went  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Oath, 
wlioae  king,  Aehiah,  received  him  with  mis- 
givings  snd  suspicion ;  which  induced  Da- 
vid to  put  on  the  appearance  of  insanity. 
The  guise  seems  to  have  been  seen  throogib. 
Dusid  again  tied,  and,  fixing  his  head  quar* 
tcrs  in  tlie  cave  of  AUullam,  became  a  centre 
of  union  for  lawless  freebooters,  to  die  nnnn 
bcr  of  four  bin:  h  i.  In  this  character, 
having  placed  hm  parents  in  safety  under 
the  eare  of  die  king  of  Hoab»  and  gtwn 
refuge  to  the  sole  priest  whom  Saul  liad  left 
alive  of  the  college  at  Nob,  —  for  he  slew  the 
reat  in  revenge  tot  the  teraponiy  ahdter  bo 

learned  from  Docg  had  bc  f  n  thrro  afT  ir  led 
to  liis  rival, —David,  now  enabled  by  meana 
of  Abiathar  to  oonsnlt  ^e  JmA,  aaaailed  and 
defeated  the  Philistines  at  Keilah  ;  but,  find- 
lug  no  sufficient  protection,  took  refuge 
against  Saul  in  the  wilderness  which  stretches 
along  die  western  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Hither  was  he  fdllowed  by  the  monarch; 
whose  life,  when  uiiuxpectedly  in  David's 
power,  that  chieftain  generously  spared  (aCK. 
—  yxiv  I .    \Vbile  thus  maintnininp  bis  supre- 
macy m  these  regions,  he,  alter  ilia  mauuer 
of  similar  sheikha,  asked  a  supply  of  pro* 
visions  for  his  troops  from  Naba!,  a  wealthy 
proprietor  of  the  district.   Contrary  to  what 
waa  ofdinarilyjadged  baeoming  in  such  « 
case,  David  receivrfl  a  stvm  refusal;  which  so 
enraged  him,  that  he  would  have  slain  Nabal 
bnt  for  the  entreatiea  of  Abigail,  tho  wife  of 
the  latter.    Witli  her,  bowev-  r,  David  wni 
SO  much  taken,  that  on  the  sudden  death  of 
MalMd  shortly  of^er,  he  made  hear  hie  wife. 
About  tlie  same  time  he  manied  also  Abi- 
noam.  Michal,  howerer^  he  had  loat;  Sot 
her  father  married  her  to  anodier. 

Saul  could  not  subdue  David.  David 
conld  not  trust  Saul.  David,  therefore, 
tliought  it  best  to  evacuate  Saul's  dominions. 
Ho  Rtuned  to  Achish,  at  G&th ;  who,  athia 
request,  pfwc  liira  the  town  of  Ziklag;  which 
place  David  ina<ie  a  pomi  whence  to  assault 
many  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  land; 
while  he  gave  Achish  to  understand,  that 
his  freebooting  excursions  wore  directed 
againstbiaownooiiiitl}nien(xxvil.).  While 
here,  tbc  Pliilistinea  aioee  against  Saul,  and 
Achish  took  David  in  his  army ;  who,  how- 
ever, waa  eonpelled,  throogfa  ue  diatniat  of 
the  Philistine  lords,  to  retire.  Returning 
home  to  Ziklag,  he  found  it  in  flames.  The 
Amalekltes  had  takm  and  eaeked  the  town« 

corrj'iug  away  its  inhabitants  as  captives, 
among  whom  were  David's  wives.  Encouraged 
by  his  priestly  adviser,  David  puraned,  and, 
defeating  his  foes,  rescued  all  thUt  tliey  bad 
earried  off,  gaining  in  addition  very  large 
booty,  which  he  judiciously  distributed  among 
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frieiids  even  in  Saul's  captut,  Hebron,  so  as 
to  augment  hit  iaflntBw.  This  pieee  of  good 
fortune  was  foUoiied  by  another.  The  Phi- 
listines had  vanquished  Saul,  who,  at  his 
own  request,  was  put  to  denili  by  an  Amale- 
kite.  The  mm  himself  bore  the  Btm  to 
iJuvid,  who  gave  him  ilvnth  as  h\<*  reward, 
on  till'  ground  that  he  had  deairoyed  the 
aiioiijtijd  of  Jehovah.  Bot  Jonathan  had 
also  fallen,  iiin  loss  was  a  sore  trial  to  Da- 
vid, who  bewailed  him,  as  well  as  l^axd,  in 
an  ode  uf  ^'r*>at  beauty  «&d  Boviog  pMfaoB 
(2  Sam.  i  17  -27). 

Now,  huwtiver,  the  time  had  come  tot 
Dmvid  to  mako  a  tiuid  for  tlie  orown.  H« 
repaired  to  the  cipiial.  and  w.ns  ftiKiinte'l 
king  by  the  men  of  Judab.  While  seeking 
to  gain  atittngth  beyond  the  Joidao,  lah* 
boslu'tli,  Saul's  Hon,  proclailnt'il  king  by 
Abuer,  his  nephew,  and  commander  of  his 
ft»rees.  The  attempt  sneeeeded  ao  well,  that 
David's  sovereignty  was  limited  to  the  .'>inglt> 
thbe  of  Jndah.  Thii  was  a  state  of  things 
not  likely  to  laet  Jealonsief  and  anmttka 
led  to  chance  encounters,  and  tho^  to  *  long 
war ; '  till,  at  longtii,  Ishboshcth  having  dis- 
agreed with  his  gkiueral  Abuer,  in  conse- 
quence of  suspecting  that  he  aspired  to  the 
llirone  (2  Sam.  iii.  7,  fq  ),  the  latter  made 
a  leader  of  hi-i  support  to  David. 

The  latter  was  but  too  willing  to  receive 
aid  of  fio  valuable  a  nature.  But  he  desired 
somediiiig  besides.  He  had,  iu  addition  to 
his  former  wives,  married  Maaeah,  daughter 
of  Talnial,  king  of  Qeshur;  rIso  Hn.'^f'ith, 
Abiial,  and  Eglah.  By  his  aix  wives  h«  ha4i 
six  SOBS,  bora  to  him  whOe  he  nigned  in 
Htbron.  n  wished,  moreover,  to  recover 
Michul,  married  though  she  was  to  another, 
by  whom  ahe  was  tenderly  beloved.  He 
therefore  set  one  condition  on  his  receiving 
Abuer,  —  namely,  that  he  should  bring  with 
him  Miehal,  who,  aa  daughter  of  Sanl,  would 
adil  much  to  David's  poUtioal  influence.  This 
was  done,  uid  Abner  btuily  occupied  him- 
adf  widi  eflbrts  to  gain  over  to  David  the 
remaining  tribes,  when  he  was  treacheroady 
slain  throuffh  jealou.sy  by  Juab.  David's  gene- 
ral-in-chief.  This  assassination  caused  Da- 
idd  great  paiu,  the  zatiMT  beaaue  it  made 
him  feel  that  Joab  was  more  powerful  than 
a  subject  should  be  (2  Sam.  iii.  39).  Abner's 
death,  however,  was  the  signal  for  dial  of 
Ishboshcth  ;  f(ir  hf  vrjis  basely  murdered,  as 
he  lay  ou  his  couch,  by  two  of  his  own  offleera, 
who,  donbdeaa,  aaw  that  Dand'a  eopicmaey 
WR'^  on  &.C  point  of  being  finally  ftssorte  l. 
Those,  however,  who  aasaaainate  one  king 
may  prove  dangerotts  allies  to  another.  The 

murderrn!,  when  they  brouglit  tlieir  mo- 
narch's head  to  David,  were  forthwith  put  to 
death. 

No  w  came  David's  elevation  to  empire  over 
all  the  twelve  tribes ;  who  offered  him  the 
<s«MiHf  hot  aeemed  to  have  secured  certain 
tnavaaliea  for  peraonal  advantages,  or  the 


general  freedom.  After  having,  in  Hebron, 
reigned  over  Jndah  for  eeven  yaon  and  sia 

uioiitlis,  David  was  thus,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty,  raised  to  tudivided  empire  over  the 
Isnelites,  wMeh  he  eontinaed  to  hold  for 
the  apace  of  thirty  and  three  years.  In  his 
new  character,  be  felt  that  a  more  central 
position  for  his  capital  was  desirable.  Jem* 
salem,  thon^  it  lay  not  far  enough  to  Iha 
north,  po«se?i><etl  singular  advantfl^es  by  n*^^ 
ture.  ii  was,  m  consequence,  taken  from 
the  Jebusites,  the  aiurfent  Inhahitaala  of  Am 
land,  made  the  seat  of  povf»rumf  nt,  and  care- 
folly  fortified.  This  was  the  coouuencemeat 
of  David's  legal  spkndow.  Bf  Iha  aid  of 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  he  erected  a  palarr, 
—  sought  strength  and  enjoyment  iu  u«w 
matrimonial  aUuBeea^  and  dafeaiad  hia  old 

arul  powi  rful  enemy  the  Philistines;  whoi, 
becoming  jealous  of  his  {^wtng  power,  ven» 
tared  to  assail  hbn  t*£e,  even  under  llw 
walls  of  his  cupilal.  Relijnon^  ol  ji  i  t-.  also 
received  his  attention.  The  ark«  now  at  Kir- 
jath-jearim,  abo«t  nine  miles  to  die  aofib- 
west  of  Jerusalem,  he  took  steps  for  bringing 
into  that  eity  with  befitting  solemnities ;  but 
the  sudden  death  of  Uusii,  smitten  for  ex> 
tending  an  unbidden  hand  to  steady  it  as  it 
shook  in  the  cnrnao«,  excited  the  monarch's 
alarm,  who  carried  it  aside  into  the  house  of 
Obed->edoo),  the  Oittite.  Hemainlif  Itara 
thre'>  nionUis,  it  brniigbt  blessings  On  the 
household.  Davids  fears  were  in  oonse- 
quenoe  dissipated,  ind  teftoeeadad  to  hring 
int')  JcTO'-alrni  the  snrretl  trea<?nr«;  before 
which,  as  it  was  canicd  along  in  proceamoo, 
tfaa  hteg  himaelf,  humbly  diveaisd  «f  him 

royal  nttirc,  an.!  chxrl  in  n  pric?t]y  robp, 
danced,  we  ma;  presume,  one  of  those  Ori- 
ental daneee  wMeh  are  aynthoUeal  of  rstt- 
gious  ideas.  The  whole  was  obviously  a 
homage  xendersd  to  the  Qod  of  IsneL 
Miehal,  howwer,  who  had  nofer  nitoeaaed 
such  an  exhibition  of  religious  fervour  in. 
her  father's  court,  misunderstood  the  cere- 
mony ;  and,  probably  little  satisfied  at  being 
toVB  from  Phaltiel,  reproached  David  with 
bis  coTMlnct  in  dancing,  as  being  unworthy 
a  i&iug.  As  is  usual,  the  wife's  reproaches 
brought  a  reproaehfol  answer  from  the  hns- 
banH.  vrhu  took  the  occasion  to  l«»t  Miehal 
know  that  he  owed  the  crown,  not  to  her 
ftmily,  but  to  the  ehoiea  uf  Jehovah.  ThA 
quarrel  endcfl  in  a  permanent  ftlienfttitMi  *  vi.). 

The  handsome  abode  in  which  David  him 
self  dwelt,  cootrastsd  in  hia  mind  psiniiilly 
vritli  the  rurtnins  within  which  the  ark  still 
remained.    The  religious  monarch,  thero- 
fot*,  formed  the  design  of  apaating  a  auitaMo 

temple  in  honour  of  Ji  hovah.  Hisintf-ntii  u 
was  accepted:  he  received  a  Mooiisa  thiat 
die  erown  shesdd  remain  in  lito  tuaOf,  hnt 
learned  at  ilie  sanie  ume,  that  tlie  buildingp 
of  the  temple  was  reserred  forhiasoooeseor. 
The  reason  assigned  for  diia  prohibitiaa 
merita  aMentian,  aa  aonlainfaig  dia  for»« 
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shadowing  of  an  im port nri t  trufli,  which  eVTi 
Chriiitiiui  uatious  fure  jiow  only  beginning  to 
iMun,— 'ThoQ  tbaZt  not  haM  »  howw 

for  my  name,  brrauiie  thou  hast  hren  a  man 
iff  ifor,  amd  hoit  thedUood'  (1  Chron.  xxviii. 
8).  Tliif  diaqonUfivation  !■  «  «l«ir  proof, 
that  war  is  hateful  in  Uie  sight  of  God  ;  and 
may  lead  at  to  Me,  thatitia  mejwly  ahiunan 
fuiy  eaae  mttkM  bin  eoueeviwd 
in,  or  pleased  with,  tlie  slaughter  of  his  chil- 
dim.  Let  those,  too,  be  instructed,  how 
tKwmeomly  ttey  act,  who  are  wont  to  put 
together,  in  most  unseemly  union,  war  and 
religion,  and  make  the  slaughter  of  their 
fellow-men  a  subject  of  thanksgiTiug  to  the 
common  Father.  And  were  Uie  eanse  of 
Bavifl'''  disqualification  carefnlly  pondered, 
the  martial  spirit  —  which  yet  so  paiufolly 
mart  oar  dvUitatioD,  and  lowert  individoal 
charncter — could  not  fail  to  receire  a  rebuke, 
which  might  issue  in  practical  obedience 
to  tht  eommtiid,  •» '  Love  your  entmies' 

It  is  grievous  to  fin  l.  thttt  the  mind  of  Da- 
▼id  was  in  no  way  peruiaueuU;  benehted  by 
tfaottefiilttaoDMhadTtedived;  Ibrcnialtiat 
have  now  to  be  added  to  the  ordinary  terrors 
of  mur.  Having  at  length  brought  the  Fhilit* 
tines  into  totjeetion,be  tmottdieMadbite^ 
w}io  liad  afforded  ft  refuge  to  his  parents 
when  he  was  himself  a  fugitive ;  and,  with  a 
most  MAitrvtf  tm  wall  u  enitl  piotttding, 
be  divided  those  of  them  who  were  to  be 
spared,  from  those  who  were  to  be  slain,  by 
the  rough  expedient  of  a  measuring  line. 
About  the  sane  tinie,  he  extended  bis  sway 
over  Uie  wide  desert  country  whifh  lie^ 
jond  Jordan  and  tuphratf.s ;  routing  and 
slaying  the  Syrians  (iriii.  %.),  and  hoOfhing 
tlieir  hnrsest.  Then,  turning  his  «tfps  to- 
wards the  south,  he  made  himself  matiier  of 
JdaoMto.  Tbwt  eonqaetts  brought  into 
hi';  trrrfiiry  a  great  abundance  of  ^realth ; 
out  of  whicli  sumptuous  presents  were  set 
■pwt  fbr  die  ttrviet  of  die  intended  temple. 
His  court  was  stibjectcd  to  «tnrf  rfgulations, 
and  a  kind  of  cabinet  was  furiued  for  the 
MtbHaaee  of  tihe  sorereign  in  ibe  govem- 
rnpnt  of  the  kingdom.  The  nionarchy  wbh 
at  first  of  a  limited  kind ;  the  king's  power 
being  not  only  guided  by  a  eoBBoU,  but 
modi]Bed,  if  not  rebtralned,  by  prieelt  tad 
prophets,  as  well  as  nobles. 

The  time  had  come  when  David  eoald  with 
MUety  display  the  generous  feelings  w)iich 
made  a  part  of  biB  nature.  One  son  of  Saul's 
remained,  the  lame  Mephibosheth.  He  was 
Motived  at  court,  and  presented  with  the 
property  which  had  belonfedto  bitftHieria 
bis  personal  capacity. 

Ilie  darkest  act  of  David't  Vtk  now  pre- 
sents it  <-lf  fnr  notice.  In  a  moment  of  folly, 
be  fell  in  Ioto  with  Bathsheba,  married 
to  Uritb,  one  of  bit  etfAtint.  Besolved  to 
/erutify  his  guilty  passion,  hp  took  her  by 
force;  and,  when  the  cuuse<|ueuces  of  his 
widkednttt  oonU  tto  lon^MP  be  eonoetltd 


from  T'rinli.  hr  firKt  lioodwinked  the  "tthip|iy 
man,  and  then  caused  him  to  be  tltia* 
Batbtbebt  wat  ■dted  to  bit  already  ample 
harem. 

There  was,  liowcver,  in  Israel  one  who 
feavttd  Ood  more  tfum  nto.  The  piopbet 

Nathan  aroueed  David's  slumbering  mind,— 
planted  the  thoma  of  conscious  guilt  in  his 
ton],  and  denouieed  as  his  punishment  that 
liis  family  should  not  rease  to  be  troubled 
with  strife  and  the  sword.  And  terribly  were 
his  awfhl  words  ftilfilled.  The  fruit  of  the 
adtiltery  was  first  taken.  Tbe  bereavement 
deeply  afflicted  the  guilty  man;  who,  how- 
ever, heart-felt  uud  deep  as  l)is  contrition 
was,  still  retained  in  his  palace  the  too  ac- 
quie"?r(»nt  Batlisheba,  of  whom  be  had  the 
son  dial  inherited  his  crown  (xii.). 

His  domestic  troubles  mult^Ued.  Amnon, 
in  the  employment  of  guile  and  force,  din- 
honoured  his  half-sister  Tamer,  whom  he 
forthwith  oontemptnonsly  drove  fimu  bim. 
Thi"  infnn'nnd  instrlt  Absalnm,  aftrr  nr^rsing 
his  wrath  lor  more  than  two  years,  avenged, 
hf  bnvfaig  Amnon  awttwlnated  el  t  fcast 
given  with  tokens  of  smity.  Tlie  blow  af- 
flicted the  king  grievootly,  so  that  Abaalom, 
dioafl^  a  fmmrile  cUld,  did  not  dare  to 
appear  i:i  l  is  presence,  but  took  refuge  in 
the  territories  of  Talmai,  king  of  Geahnr, 
in  Syria;  vrbenee,  after  an  nile  of  three 
years,  the  young  man,  whose  abseuce  was 
deeply  regretted  by  David,  was  brought  back 
through  a  stratagem  devised  by  Joab.  The 
pardon,  however,  tnwbMOl&plete :  Absalom, 
tlionph  in  Jerusalem,  was  not  permitted  to 
sec  iJavid.  i  his  privation,  if  not  di&houour, 
he  imputed  to  Joab,  whom,  by  bmning  a 
field  of  his  wheat,  he  compelled  to  intercede 
with  Lis  fatlier  for  his  restoration  tu  court. 
The  favour  was  granted;  but  Absalom  bad 
been  irreversili'y  ofT»nfled.  He  began  to 
practise  arts  by  wiiich  to  iognuiate  himself 
widi  die  people,  and  bring  Dcvid  iaio  fia>e> 
pute.  He  rould  not,  however,  accomplish 
his  purpose  while  he  was  in  the  capital,  and 
Ut  fiidMi't  peimiatioii  wet  ettentitl  to  bit 
quilting  it  Leave  being  obtaiiied,  lie  re- 
paired to  Hebron,  and  there  set  up  the  stan- 
dard of  revelt  (x  v.)  Awarentned,biwlrieli 

tlie  rebellious  son  was  slain  (xxi. — xviiL). 
The  victory,  purchased  at  soch  a  price,  occa- 
sioned David  bitter  grief ;  and  never  was  the 
loss  of  a  child  bewailed  by  a  father  in  sccealt 
more  true  or  more  touching  (six.  1 — 8). 

The  alarm  and  confusion  whieh  Absalom's 
rebellion  tpread  through  the  country,  and 
which  did  not  cease  till  some  time  after  his 
subdual,  bhuw  that  David's  throne  rested  not 
on  the  most  solid  foundation  in  the  bcarte 
of  his  ^Ti^jrrts.  \Vliilst  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  himself  after  tlie  heavy  blow  by 
lenient  and  oonoiliatory  measures,  jealousies 
broke  out  between  .luduh  and  Israel,  which 
had  for  result,  that  the  ten  tribes,  revolting, 
ciMM  Amt  tbemseWet  a  atw  king  in  ffliebe. 
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who,  wiUiout  mxusk  diffioiUtj,  wm  oveicoma 
by  Joab  (xx.). 

TheM  internal  diRsenaious  and  mntual 
slanp^hters  causing  tillage  to  be  neglected, 
brought  on  a  protracted  famine,  of  which 
Dwridt  made  by  bis  late  perils  morbidly 
jealous  of  nvn)«,  availed  himself,  in  order 
to  uproot  tiic  remainder  of  iSaul  s  Louim;, 
saving  thelamtaiidlianiilMsMephiboshttfa. 
The  event  gave  orrnsion  to  a  ilisj»luy  of  ma- 
ternal love,  so  bright  and  bo  engaging  as 
loalfohl  looM  idi0f  todi«  svBtNiiidiogdMk- 
OesH  (xxi.). 

Not  long  afterwards,  a  plague  devastated 
€b9  land^  iitflieted  in  pnmMunMiC  of  tbt 

fully  nf  Davirl,  whirh,  contrary  to  the  re- 
iQoutitrances  of  Joab,  he  show^l  in  "•"""g 
a  emrat  of  hii  people  to  bo  aiado,  wlioUier 
V  fi  i  lings  of  ambition  and  coTuitu  st,  for 
the  purpoaoa  of  reT«iiiie,  or  for  what  other 
object,  we  an  not  infbnnod  (zzIt.  1  Chnm. 

xxi.)- 

David  had  bocame  old,  and  was  stricken 
in  yean.  Gold  in  body,  and  anwarmed  in 
heart  by  true  domestic  lore,  he  was  fain  to 

employ  for  h?i  comfort  a  rpsntirce  which 
excites  towiirds  him  no  higher  feeling  than 
that  of  pity  ( 1  Xinga  L 1—4).  Hia  inanas' 
ing  debility  prjive  enconrnpement  to  new  at* 
temptit  against  luA  Hovereignty.  Aduuijah, 
4ha  sou  of  his  wife  Hagyillu  who  knew  that 
Absalom  had  bad  a  fair  prospoct  of  Raining 
4he  crown,  set  up  to  be  king,  seducing  from 
their  duty  Joab,  the  military  head,  and  Abiftp 
thar,  the  rhief  priest.  Uiit  David  hufi  Hwom 
to  Bathsheba,  that  her  son  Solomon  should 
inberHtheerowii.  Supported  by  Nadumfho 
prophet,  slic  <  laimed  llu  fulfilment  of  the 
promise ;  and  bolomon,  proclaimed  king  by 
Ae  egpgeaa  oomiiMiida  oiif  Dwid,  imiwfdittely 
begain  hit  f^H.  AdOB^ih  mi  poi  to 
death. 

Da^d*a  huit  hoar  had  come.  His  sun  set 
in  olonds.  At  tlie  age  of  seventy  he  died, 
after  a  stormy,  bat,  in  externals,  prosperons 
nign,  and  was  baried  in  Jerusalem.  His 
dying  hours  were  darkened  by  revengeftU 
emotions.  Joab's  recent  defcrtioii  and  trea- 
chery he  could  not  overlook.  He  said  to 
Solonum, — *  Let  not  hia  lioar  liaad  go  down 
to  the  gnvp  in  pesce.' 

ficspecting  Shimei,  also,  he  gave  it  in 
command  to  his  son,  —  *  Hold  him  not  gniit- 
less  ;  but  his  Iiitut  Iir^arl  brinn^  tlmu  ilnwn  to 
the  grave  with  blood.'  These  darker  pas- 
aiom  are  nliefod  by  wotdo  unered  on  die 

same  occasion,  —  '  Sho'-v  kiri  lrir?-  nnto  tlie 
eons  of  Banillai,  and  let  Uicm  be  of  those 
Chat  oat  at  diy  taUa;  for  they  oama  to  ma 
when  T  fled,  booan«te  of  AbMlomlbj brother' 
(1  Kings  ii.  1^10). 

Dawid  left  behind  him  annmeroua  barem, 
and  besides  sons  by  his  ten  concubines  (2 
Sam.  XX.  3),  nineteen  aone  bora  of  his  wivea. 

The  oharaeter  of  DiTld  ofiinra  deep  eon- 
Iraata  of  light  and  ahada.  Tlie  SofiptniM 


which  show  the  one,  have  impartially  set  forth 
the  other.  Whatever  exaggerated  claims  ou 
our  reverence  misguided  advocates  may  ha»a 
preferred,  tliey  can  ttddnc  *  no  authority  from 
Holy  Writ,  which  has  faiLhfhUy  recorded 
David's  transgressions,  as  well  as  his  good 
dcedn  A  degree  of  bitterness  has,  indeed, 
been  disiplaml  in  attacks  made  against  that 
monarch.  It  is  equally  true,  diat  aecn 
BhvIc,  through  ignorancf  of  Orirnffil  n«:ifr<^, 
adduced  oharges  that  cannot  be  sustained* 
or  exaggerated  misdeeda  whiah  moat  not  bo 
fliMiii'd.  Vr-r.  in  tin-  Innr^  prt'valent  ruMom 
of  holding  up  David  as  a  model  of  perfect 
virtue,  may  be  found  the  eaaae,  and  in  part 

tlir  ("xnisr,  of  thi^se  riii-, representations.  It 
iti,  however,  with  facts  we  have  to  do;  and  ao 
long  aa  tiieoe  Iheta  aio  drawn  from  Scrip* 
turr  !iiiil  fiirly  set  forth,  the  representation, 
whether  bright  or  dark,  may  plead  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bible.  The  miaoonatroetion  of  a 
passage  of  Scripture  has  led  many  to  prefer 
tuwanantable  pretensions.  When  Samuel 
aet  Saul  aaide,  he  said, — *T1iaLord  hath 
sought  him  a  man  after  his  own  heart' 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  14).  In  tlin  Psalms  we  thus 
read,  — 'I  have  found  David,  my  servant' 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  20).  Patil,  when  pmanliing  ai 
Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  put  these  two  passagrs 
together,  thus, — '  J  have  found  David,  the  »ou 
of  Jesse,  a  man  after  my  own  heart '( Acts  xiiL 
22).  'I'lir  words  were  u^ed  pfrln^ivrlv  nf  Da- 
vid, as  a  faitiifui  successor  to  baul.  They  arw 
taken  aa  a  ganenl  daaeription  of  DOTftdTa 
character,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear  that  he  was  moraUy  a  perfect  man. 
What  aneiaggefttioot  anid  that,  too,  dwiigh 

in  the  details  which  it  aflbrds  of  Dnvid"-.  nu-- 
deeds.  Scripture  supplies  eveij  necesaaiy 
meana  for  the  eoirect  apprehenalon  of  tfio 
subject.  Indeed,  the  original  application  of 
the  words  of  Paul  was  yet  more  restricted; 
for  they  had  raforenea  to  the  leeognitkm  of 
Jehovah  as  the  ouly  Ood,  and  of  the  Hebrew 
priesthood  as  the  expounders  of  his  wilL  In 
this,  tlieir  proper,  their  Scriptural  sens^ 
they  are  Strictly  true ;  for  David  served  Ood» 
after  hia  appointed  manner,  with  *a  perfect 
heart'  (I  Kings  xiv.  b,  9;  xv.  3,  5).  In 
eonoboration  of  tliis  view«  we  add,  that  ido- 
latry and  disobedieucp  are  in  the  Bihle 
spoken  of  as  resulting  Irom  men  s  seeking  of 
acting  after  their  own  hearts  (Nuaib.  ZV.  80. 
1  Kings  xii.  33).  It  is  in  tlii«  s<'n<?e,  p«?Ti«- 
rally,  that  David  is  so  often  lucntioued  in  a 
fkvonraUo  light  Aa  a  worahipper  of  tbo 
true  God  ;  hs  holding  bis  rr^nl  power  in 
dependence  on  Jehovah,  the  true  King  of 
Israel;  asmUng  not  deapotieally,  bvl wHt> 

btitutioiiully ;  firitlifiil  t'-)  th-'  ?nrpr..lotal.  iis 
well  as  the  prophetic  elements  of  the  govern- 
ment; also  on  aeeoniit  of  great  portoaaal 
excellencies,  he  \vnj  deservedly  arconnteil  a 
model  king :  he  became  the  idol  of  the  a*> 
tion ;  the  symbol  of  national  ll«al ;  ac«tM 
of  national  power;  ihtbasii  of  hop*i&  ite 
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d«;s  of  the  MeaeUh,  who  ma  to  spruig  Ln>m 
hh  loine.  To  show  that  tiieiv  wan  wild 

gromul  for  these  feelings,  wc  ueed  no  other 
evidence  than  what  is  found  in  the  miaeriea, 
bondage,  and  captivity  into  which  die  idol** 
tiy  of  sabseqoent  reigns  occasioned  the  peo- 
ple to  fall.  And  when  we  call  to  mind  that 
the  aiaiu  purpose  of  Jehovah  in  establiBbtiig 
the  laraelitcs  in  Oeaeaa  was  to  set  up  a 
tabernacle  fc-r  the  preservation  of  moBotfie- 
ism,  we  see  iibuudaut  reason  for  high  eulogy 
being  bestowed  on  a  monarch,  who,  at  a  very 
disturbed  and  critical  period,  remained  en- 
tirely faithful  to  that  great  doctrine,  end 
•diieved  eo  muoh  for  its  furtherance. 

Let  it  hp  <i]'<n  nh^vr\r'(],  that  David  was  an 
Oriental  sovereign.  As  a  sovereign,  he  had 
great  power;  for  Ihe  grelMeetion  of  hfa  own 
v.-]]],  all  but  unlimited  p nwer.  Ah  au  Eas- 
tern, his  passions  were  inteusc  and  burning. 
Onlimlled  power,  guided  by  iropettume  emo- 
tiouij,  may  well  have  transgn  ^sied  the  boundH 
of  ordinary  morality.  In  any  just  estimate 
of  bis  eharacter,  the  temptations  peenUir  to 
his  position  and  cirrum  stances  must  be  taken 
into  accomrt.  This  is  seen  at  once  in  re- 
gard to  his  observonre  of  polygamy.  Here 
it  is  not  pretended  that  he  can  be  a  pattern 
for  Christians.  Bnt  if,  in  this,  big  example 
is  to  be  excused  au(i  avoided,  why  is  he  not 
to  be  condemned  in  nnquestioaible  moral 
transgressions  ?  And  if  tlie  usages  of  the 
i^e  may,  in  regard  to  his  wives  and  couuu- 
Wnee,  be  jneUy  pleaded  in  extonnfttion,  as 
little  \H  hi  to  hr  inordinatpiv  lihvmcd,  if  he 
was  cruel  in  war,  or  revengeful  in  social  life. 
Il  is  by  the  stendeid  of  his  own  age,  that 
David,  as  well  us  every  other  man,  must  be 
measured  i  and  should  the  general  result 
lie  to  ereate  die  eonvietion,  diat  there  Is  on 
earth  none  perfect,  — no,  not  one,  our  hearts 
will  only  be  the  more  forcibly  turned  towards 
Him  who  '  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile 
lound  in  his  mouth ;  who,  when  h«  n«jled» 
reviled  not  again  '  (1  Pet.  ii.  20). 

These  remarks  are  made,  not  with  a  view 
to  tlirow  a  veil  over  any  part  of  David's 
pn^ilif  or  private  life,  but  merely  to  indicate 
what  appears  to  the  writer  the  maimer  in 
whieh  it  should  be  studied.  We  are  com- 
pellefl  hy  thr  SrHplnral  narnitivp  to  admit, 
that  he  was  iu  bume  cases  guiity  of  great 
enonniliee.  There  are  eertain  Ihndamental 
laws  of  the  moral  world,  which  are  of  nnt- 
versal  prevalence  and  obligation.  Among 
diese  are  tmdi,  nercy,  jusdee,  and  honour. 
In  ilie  case  of  Batlisheba,  all  these  were 
flagrantly  violated.  Other  instances  of  high 
eriminaliqr  mig^t  be  addined.  Only  left  hia 
ooodnet  be  veigbed  in  an  even  balance 

'2fo4l>liiy  eztsnnsSs^ 
Kor  aught  set  down  In  mlloe;* 

and  then  what  is  blameworCby  matt  leeaivo 

the  blame  which  it  deserves. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitLed,  tuat  as 
hteiiA  bed  eerions  lknlti»  so  did  ba  poeaeM 


also  high  merits.  If  the  degree  of  his  cri> 
ninall^  is  eomewliat  IfiMcned  by  die  dia> 

advantages  of  hia  regal  position,  tlie  game 
disadvantages  nay  in  some  measure  serve 
to  enhanee  his  merits.  Aa  none  but  an 
Oriental  sovereign  could  have  sinned  so 

HwfWly  as  David  did,  in  conneetion  with 
Uriah  and  his  wife ;  ho  hi&  tender  wailing 
for  Absalom  was  the  more  meritorious,  from 
the  peculiar  guilt  of  the  yotmjr  man,  in  lift- 
ing up  his  hand  aga'uat  hiu  iang  well  as 
his  father. 

Without  cnpflfririp  in  the  painful  tn^^k  r)f 
passing  in  review  David's  misdeeds,  and 
lyndag  no  deeive  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ae- 
count  of  his  exceJlencies,  we  conclndo  with 
a  few  general  remarks ;  —  The  primary  rle- 
mento  of  David's  eharaeter  wers  devotional 
feeling.  vivii!nes8  of  imagiuution,  and  strong 
donteatio  sympathies.  Uis  intellect,  though 
not  weak,  wat  matismd  hf  hie  sdbetions; 
and  hia  aflections,  after  having  tlirown  a  soft 
mellow  light  of  pure  joy  over  his  esrly  days, 
passed  in  menhood  into  passions  which,  foil 
in  their  volume,  and  impetuous  in  their 
course,  bore  down  every  obstacle,  and  hur 
ried  him  into  great  excesses.  li^  however, 
he  was  prone  to  evil,  he  was  not  insensible 
to  good;  bat,  being  ardent  in  every  thing,  he 
shed  tears  of  the  bitterest  contrition,  uud 
sought  pardon  of  God  in  accents  the  most 
pathetic  Nnr,  kh  lanj;  fis  liis  ndrs  shall  End 
an  echo  in  the  deepest  and  moat  sacred  emo- 
ttona  of  die  ham  an  boaom,  ean  it  bo  denied 
that,  in  thewholr  rompass  of  thmipht  and 
feeling  comprehended  by  devotional  poetry, 
he  Ml  and  sang  as  a  men,  a  saint,  and  a 
prophet.  Ilia  last  were  his  w  ir-t  ihijs.  In 
youth,  he  was  foigiviug  in  sge,  vindictive. 
The  psasiena  of  Us  manhood  ebbed  as  his 
years  grew,  till  at  last  they  left  his  soul  dry 
and  barren.  Political  troubles  and  domestio 
griefs  threw  a  dark  shade  over  the  elosing 
years  of  his  life.  The  primary  sotuxe  of 
tbpse  sorrows  ia  to  be  found  in  his  harem  ; 
for  he  wa»  a  fatlier,  without,  in  the  Christian 
sense  of  the  mm,  being  a  husband ;  and  a 
ktTur.  with  fompctitors  in  his  own  pjilaee, 
and  anioug  Lis  own  children,  in  a  word, 
being  mastered  by  his  feelings,  and  led  by 
his  passions,  he  was,  in  mature  and  advanced 
age,  more  noble  in  feeling  than  in  act,  able 
to  liae  to  *  the  highest  heaven  of  invention  * 
in  sacred  song,  and  to  pour  forth,  nt  tlie 
feet  of  the  Almighty,  strains  oS  adoring 
fradtnde  'wordiy  an  immortal  lyre;'  yet 
not  lens  capable  of  descending  to  cruel- 
ties which  make  the  heart  shudder  to  read 
of  (9  Sam.  xiL  81),  and  to  a  seasnslism  of 
the  most  voluptuouM  kind.  Extreme  in  every 
thinf;,  he  shows  how  low,  as  well  as  how 
high,  man  may  be.  But  if  his  ill,  through 
misapplication,  ever  taught  any  one  war  or  re- 
venge, bis  good  having  become  a  pcnnanent 
heritage  to  our  race,  has  been  a  diittiuguished 

piKof  God'apltai  for  making  himself  knmm 
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t'  i  'J  r  ivnrM,  an«l  n  moan--  nf  support  to  tnut, 
h*>yv,  love,  Htid  iortj,  eudvuiug,  «nd  pleara- 
nbte  devotion. 

!n  thf  linit'  of  Amon  (vi.  r»),  David's  name 
had  become  proverbial  lor  skill  in  lyrical 
poetry.   Tbe  «oid>  wonU  weaa  to  imply, 
that  the  ruyal  bard  had  not  confined  himself 
to  religious  topics.    Whether  all  the  psalms 
that  bear  his  name  are  his,  or,  what  is  more 
probable,  only  a  part  of  Uiem,  e?i<letice  in 
abundance  exi«lt<^  to  show,  that  in  tifvotiorml 
poetry  he  attuiued  to  HUipahhiui;  uJLonlleuce ; 
•ad  it  eannot  fail  to  mciie  our  sarpri»e»dkaft 
a  mnti.  w?,  i    lift*  was  so  fiUl  of  roovcment, 
should  Uavu  luuud  time  tmd  energy  for  cany- 
lag  poetry  end  mutie  to  to  higb  «  piloli  of 
eultuni.    As  the  general  tone  of  his  compo- 
sitions is  pre-eminently  of  a  religious  kind, 
vpe  hoTe  here  »  sme  ovideaee  dial  relifknu 
tlionghts  HTid  t'luoiions  wt^re  oonjjtjual  wilh 
him.   Indeed,  they  appear  to  have  been  his 
resooree  in  dittvest,  liii  eomlint  in  adversity, 
his  HkIii  ill  ilarkiiess  ;  and  in  xlivir  utterance 
lie  found  not  only  a  ht  chatmel  for  his  con> 
trition,  gratitude,  and  praise,  bnt  a  tacred 
recreation  and  refresliuietit  amid  the  solici- 
tudes of  foveniOMiiti  and  the  etfietkmi  of 
war. 

DAVID.  CITY  OF,  the  stronflM^i  €f  Zion, 

on  tlio  soutli  "f  'orusalcm,  whirh  rpcPiTPd 
the  appellation  troni  its  beiug  laki  ii  hy  David 
from  its  possessors,  the  Jebusiti  s  (  2  9om* 

7,  9).  Hence  '  tlie  city  of  Duvid  '  came 
to  signify  Jerusalem  generally  (Isa.  uui.  9J. 
In  Lnlie  ii.  4, 11,  'the  oi^  of  David '  means 
the  place  where  he  «M  bon,  orBMhklWD  : 
oomp.  Matt.  ii.  1. 

DAVID'S  8EPULCHBE  wif,  aeeoidinff 
to  Peters  testiinony  ou  thcdayof  P.  tit-  <  i^t, 
in  existence  in  the  days  of  the  apostles  (Acts 
ii.  20).  The  apostle  lefers  to  it  in  order  to 
afford  II  visible  evidence  tlnit  it  was,  not  in 
David,  but  in  Jesus,  that  the  promise  of  end> 
less  life  was  fulfilled.  Should  its  existence  to 
the  present  time  be  finally  established,  it  will 
furnish  another  of  tliosc  palpable  evidences, 
which,  by  corrj  ing  tiie  mind  back  to  Llie  first 
days  of  the  g<jspel,  servy  to  impress  it  with 
a  deep  feeling  of  the  reali^  of  the  recorded 
events. 

David's  sepidehfe  is  to  be  songht,  not  in 

*the  tombs  of  the  kings,'  on  the  nortli  of 
Jerusalem,  but  on  Mount  Zion ;  for  he  was 
buried  «in  the  eity  of  David'  (1  Kings  ii. 
10.  2  Sam.  v.  7;  corop.  Neh.  iii.  Ifi).  J  - 
sephus  states,  that  David  was  buried  in  Jeru- 
Miem  with  great  magnifieenee,  tad  tliai  ha- 
menHc  wealth  was  buried  with  him;  fVom 
which  Hyrcanus  tbe  high  priest,  wishing  to  buy 
off  Antioehns,  took  out  three  thousand  talents 
found  in  one  room  of  the  sepulchre.  King 
Herod,  he  adds,  took  out  of  another  room  a 
great  deal  of  money  (but  see  '  Antiq.'  rvi. 
y.  1).  Yet  ncither'of  them  CiUn-  at  tlie 
coffins  of  the  king^  tliemselves;  for  their 
bodies  were  buried  under  the  earth  so  skil- 


fully, t^int  they  did  not  appmr  even  to  thoee 
that  entered  into  their  aionaments  Anti).' 
viL  15.  8).  Tlw  Jewish  Ustorisa  salijofais, 

tliut  Ilerod,  whose  visit  was  made  by  stealth, 
and  under  the  cover  of  night,  was  driven 
back ;  ftir  a  lame  biUBt  oat,  and  slew  two  of 
his  guards  ('Antiq.'  xvi.  7.  1). 

The  position  which  tradition  assigns  for 
David's  sepulchre,  on  the  southern  put  of 
Mount  Zion,  is  thus  seen  to  be  in  the  main 
confirmed  by  Scripture  and  Jo<»*"]t))ii«.  Thi^ 
edifice  eonsist.H  of  a  mosque,  wbictj  was  unce 
a  convent  of  Franciscans,  and  an  ancient 
church,  of  which  mention  is  ma^Ie  iu  the 
fourth  century.    Within,  according  to  tra- 
dition, is  found  in  aa  empty  ball  dis  moia 
where  the  Lord's  supper  was  instituted,  and 
the  iioly  bpirit  poured  forth.   Beneath  this 
toon  is  the  alleged  sepaidiKof  DaHd,wliidi 
ia  now  carefully  closed  ii^-ainst  the  eyes  u. 
Christiana.   The  placing  here  of  the  n>oca 
of  tho  Lofd's  Hiipper  ud  riRasioa  of  tba 
spirit,  we  take  to  be  tlie  work  of  ignorance 
and  credtilottsness.   It  may  have  arisen  from 
the  words  of  ^ster,— *with  us,'  which,  in 
the  Vulgate,  are  apud  no»;  words  that  may 
be  rendered  *at  our  bouse,'  which  would 
easily  be  taken  for  '  in  this  house,'  or  build- 
ing.  But  removing  from  the  narratives  the 
wonderful,  whose  oriirin  i';  en«ilv  understood, 
we  are  disposed  to  aauiii  dial  liiey  oorrectlj 
describe  tlie  locality  of  David's  SopoJcilita. 
Tbe  rabbi  n^njiiinin,  of  Tudela,  reports  in 
his  travels,  that  two  labourers  of  the  patriarch 
of  Jenisalem,  while  getting  stone  ftv  lepaJfw 
iii^  a  wall  of  the  chnrcb  on  Zion,  cfaue  to  aa 
opening;  on  entering  which,  they  found  what 
is  tenaed  a  poloeo,  supported  by  ridi  lasiUs 
pillars  also  a  golden  sceptre  and  AimA^it. 
tiimilar  montunents  were  near.    A  stoaqg 
wind  pfSvented  dtem  fron  penetntiag  fhr- 
Uier.    The  rabbi  Abndiam,  on  hearing  their 
report,  deelared  tbe  place  to  be  the  sepulchre 
of  David  aad  Solomon.   This  ststeroent  is 
received  and  corroborated  by  Thenius,  nho 
has  devoted  an  essay  to  tlie  g^neriU  subject- 
It  is  not  improbable  that  excavations  and 
researches  would  bonwardedwith  iaiponaat 
discoveries. 

DAY  ( T.),  a  portion  of  time  comprising  « 
night  and  a  day,  for  which  Paal  uses  ooe 
word  iu  fhn  f^riginal  {uiuhthi^cron,  2  Cor. 
xi.  2!)),  or  twtfuty-fonr  hours,  being  a  period 
derived  from  the  revolatioB  of  iSb»  eardi  on 
it?  n\m  ft.xis,  and  one  of  .ho  obviouH  a  natmv 
as  to  have  been  observed  and  employed 
among  all  aadoas.   Some  placing  the  day 

before  th»'  night,  otiiers  the  night  btfon? 
the  day,  according  as  they  conceived  this 
or  that  to  have  originally  had  precedence, 
nave  measured  time  by  nights  or  by  day^. 
Our  phrase,  '  this  day  se'imight,'  for  a  week 
hence,  shows  the  usage  of  reckoning  by 
nights.  The  Hebrews,  holding  that  light 
arose  out  of  darknes-,,  n  i^koned  at  CiT^l  by 
nights ;  their  civil  day  buuig  from  sunset  to 
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■muet    Ilenee  we  retd  in  Oen.  t.  5, '  An<t 

the  evening  and  the  morning  were  the  fintt 
dny.'  At  a  very  early  period,  they  recognised 
the  natural  divisions  of  the  day,  as  the  mora- 
ine (Oen.  i.  0),  nocn  (Gen.  xliii.  10.  Deut 
Mtviii.  20),  ovening  (Gen  i.  We  also 

ftad  *  ihti  heat  of  the  thiy'  (Gt  n.  xviii,  1). 
Daring  the  exile,  t}\,\  Jews  appear  to  hav0 
Irarattlie divisiunuf  tin:  <]iiy  uUo  hoars(Dan. 
iv.  19;  V.  as,  uccorcimg  to  Herodotus 
100),  the  Greeks  'learnt  the  twelve  parts 
of  the  day  from  the  Babylonians,'  who  had 
been  enabled  to  make  the  divisions  bj  me«nsk 
of  dieir  knowledfa  of  wtraooaiy  tad  nuit- 
bers.  Tbesn  'twelve  parts'  consider  the 
day  M  contrasted  with  the  night,  a  nsage 
wbidb  WM  known  tlm  to  Ao  Hebtewi  <0«n.' 

i.  T>.    Fxtxl.  xxiii.  12)  ;  and  were  recogiiised 
nnder  the  designation  of  twelve  hours,  as  the 
■itifleMl  diTiaion  of  die  day  by  die  Jews,  In 
l^e  time  of  our  Lord  (John  xi.  0),  though 
die  natural  day  in  Palestine  varies  from  14 
hours,  12  minutes,  to  0  hours,  iti  minutes ; 
•o  that  the  difference  between  the  longest  and 
the  shortest  day  in  the  yenr  i«  hy  no  means  so 
great  as  it  is  with  us,  beiug  litUe  uiore  ihun 
ftmr  hoars.    The  howt  of  the  dny  were 
connted  from  sunrise,  or  what  vrv^  ^hnrAd 
term  six  o'clock ;  so  that  *  the  liiirii  hour  of 
die  day'  (Matt  xx.  8.  A«ts  iL  15)  oonre- 
spomls  with  our  0,  a.m.;  'the  sixth  hour' 
(Matt.  XX.  0.  John  xix.  14)  i»  our  noon; 
*die  nindi  bonr'  (Malt  as.  6)  w  widi  as 
8  0*cloek,  9.M.;  and  'ahutit  tlic  eleventli 
hour'  (MattzjuG)  is  0  o'clock,  pjm.,  or 
one  hour  short  of  die  dose  of  die  dfiy. 
Wliile  the  Egyptians  gave  to  their  dayn  the 
names  of  the  planets,  die  Hebrews  numbered 
their  days. 

'Day,*  or  'days,'  i^,  m  .  1  in  later  writers  to 
denote  a  longer  or  bhurter  period  of  time 
(Isia.  xxii.  ft ;  xxxiv.  8.  Hos.  ii.  18)  ;  but  there 
is  no  eridenoe  to  show,  that  tlie  word  ever 
deslpnnles  snrh  a  gcolopical  series  of  cen- 
turies, as  some  have  suppnstti  to  be  intended 
in  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  ersatiou. 

'Day'  t1i'iiote<)  this  life  in  contrtSt  widl  tfas 
night  of  death  (John  ix.  4). 

By '  day,*  or  '  days,'  reference  is  made  to 
tlie  times  of  the  Mc^sinh  (Mid.  iii.  2.  Luke 
zriL  22.  Acts  iii.  24.  Ueb.  v.  7.  John  viii. 
M).  *  Day'  is  also  nsed  widi  eertain  cpilbets 
to  denote  tJie  second  advent,  or  tlie  prrioil 
of  judgment  (Matt.  fit.  22;  xxiv.  86 ;  xxv. 
18.  Lnko  T.  12 ;  szi*  84.  Acts  zrii.  81. 
1  Thess.  V.  2,4.  3  Pet  iU.  10.  Bom.  ii.  8. 
1  Cor.  i.  8). 

It  is  a  very  aneient  snpersdtion,  diat  cer- 
tain days  are  fortunate  or  holy,  and  certain 
other;  unfortunate  or  profane.  Hence  aro»e 
ob«««rvance8  which  were  obstructive  of  tlie 
dne  pursuit  of  duty,  and  contrary  to  a  jnsi 
view  of  Divine  Providence.  We,  therefore, 
find  in  Scripture,  rfTorU  uia<le  agaitii»i  thefte 
Ibnd  notions  (Lev.  xix.  20,  'times,'  that  is, 
diifi;  3  Ohron.  sodii.  6.  Rom.  ziv.  6.  Oal. 
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Ir.  10.  Col.  ii.  10).  Modem  Jews  give  pre- 
ferene)  to  the  second  and  fifth  day  of  the 
week.  The  superstition,  in  substance^  still 
lingers  among  professed  Christians. 

DAY'S  JOURNEY,  —  a  distance  which  is 
usually  travelled  in  one  day  id  the  East, 
where  eveu  now  every  movement  takes  place 
nnder  definite  and  flxad  eondidons,  and  pro> 
ceeds  century  after  century  in  one  eonatant 
and  changekss  manner.  A  iMf»  joamey» 
therefore,  is  wldi  Orientals  a  aomewhol  de> 
terminate  mea.sun'  nf  diatanee.  Ar mnlinprly, 
we  find  it  used  during  nearly  the  whole  period 
embraeed  in  dM  Bible.  By  dite  nsasure, 
distances  are  indicated  in  the  Pentatemli 
(Gen.  XXX.  30;  xxxi.  2a.  £xod.  iU.  18; 
V.  8.  Numb.  X.  88;  nxiO.  8.  Dent  L  9), 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Bible  ( 1  Kings 
six.  4.  2  Kings  iiL  9);  and  in  the  New 
Testament  (Lake  IL  44). 

Thi^  measure  is  the  general  or  rather  tho 
only  one  used  in  the  East  —  for  inntanf 
among  the  Arabs  and  the  Persians — to  Jndi- 
eate  considerable  distancea  in  travelling.  If 
we  enter  into  particulars,  we  cannot  aUnin 
that  tiie  measure  is  strictly  detenuiuaw  and 
invariably  fixed.  There  is,  of  eourse,  a  dif- 
ference arising  from  the  mode  of  travelllnp-, 
—  whether  on  foot,  on  camels,  or  on  horse- 
baek;  in  sndl  oon|NHBles,  or  in  large  ears- 
vans.  Then  the  number  of  hours  cauHes 
vojriaUous.  Caravans  travel  from  six  to 
twelve  hours  a  day ;  but  die  vivngg  is  ahont 
seven  hours.  A  day's  journey  h  ordinarily 
accounted  a  hundred  and  &Stj  stadia.  The 
stwiimn,  a  Oraeian  measure,  has  a  hundred 
and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces,  each  pace 
containing  five  feet,  and  is  therefore  tlie 
tenth  part  of  a  geographical  mile.  Accord- 
ing to  tliis,  a  day's  journey  would  be  about 
eighteen  English  miles.  A  S abba tli -day's 
journey  (Exod.  xvi.  20.  MatL  xxiv.  20)  is 
fixed  by  tho  rabbins  at  two  thousand  eabits 
or  short  pnr»'«,  or  a  thonsaiid  Innp pares  ;  hv 
Epiphanius,  iti  six  stadia;  uud  prubtibly  iu 
the  Syrian  Peschito,  at  seven  stadia.  'This 
would  make  it  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 

Robinson  found  tlie  rate  of  travel,  or  ordi- 
nary eamers  walk  when  in  itall  pn^isss,  to 
be  twii  miles  and  a  half  the  hour.  But  there 
are  always  little  delays :  sometimes  the  ani- 
mals browse  more  than  at  others;  or  a  load 
in  to  be  adjusted  ;  or  an  observation  to  lie 
taken ;  so  that  two  miles  and  one-third  au 
hour  is  a  nearer  approximation  to  faet 
Tlie  rate  of  the  camel's  walk,  and  of  eourse 
of  the  distance  passed  over,  varies  somewhat 
aeooiding  to  die  nature  ct  die  gnrand.  On 
the  gravelly  plains  of  the  desert,  it  is  natu- 
rally greater  tlian  in  mountainous  and  rorky 
districts.  Between  Suez  and  Hebron,  Ko- 
binsott's  mean  rate  of  travelling  was  2-019 
miles  nn  hour.  Fnini  Cairo  to  Sue/,  a  dis- 
tanee  of  seventy  Jive  statute  miles,  he  tra- 
velled in  i«cvt  iity  one  hoiu^  and  one-third,  Of 
nearly  three  whole  days,  of  which  thirlgr*two 
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honrs  find  nnn -fourth  wi-rc  honrs  of  mtRb* 
Tiie  i»«iu«  di»kuice  wMpftMed  by  Um  Indian 
mail  in  twonty^lwo  liomv ;  snd  die  pidia  of 
Fgypt  in  said  to  bare  once  crossed  on  horse- 
back in  thirteen  hoorsi  by  haring  relava  of 
hozaaa  atationad  OB  dia  way.  The  rata  or  tra- 
Telling  with  males  and  hor808  iu  Palestine  is 
considerably  fatter  than  was  that  of  RobiiiBon 
by  caniels.  It  is  nsnally  assumed  at  three 
English  miles  the  hour,  fitit  thu  r»te  is  far 
more  voriable  than  with  carot  ls  in  th'<»prt; 
owing  partly  to  the  character  of  the  auimals, 
and  partly  to  the  suta  of  tba  soada,  and  tito 

uneven  rmtnrf*  nf  Uie  country.  Thr  nvfras^p 
may  be  about  twu  KngUidi  Uiiies  aud  throti- 
Ibunlis. 

Lord  LintKny,  on  bis  journey  into  the  Hm 
ran,  rode  uu  hurscback  generally  about  eight 
or  nina  hoofa,  inalitng  from  wirty  to  tntf 
mi! ;i  ■liiy,  Til  V.  r  f  'ccceding  a  quit-k  wnlk,  the 
usual  traveiliug  pace,  lie  started  with  the 
•on,  haltad  at  mid-daj  for  two  orthfoohonra 
during  tha  iMAl,  and  than  pioeaadad  till 
aiiuaet. 

It  may  add  to  the  illustration  of  the  sub- 
jaet,  to  cite  here  wofda  naad  by  Dr.  OUa  (iL 

409) :  —  'A  young  woman,  who  came  to  onr 
camp,  said  it  was  but  one  pipe  to  Acbula,  the 
plaea  of  her  residence.  This  was  a  method 
of  measnririi,'  distance  which  I  had  not  heard 
of  before,  ihuiigh  certainly  a  very  convenient, 
aa  well  as  a  tolerably  accurate  ona,  in  a 
aonntry  where  PTerybody  ■^mokos  incessantly.' 

DAYSMAN  is  an  old  Eughsh  word  danot* 
ing  a«  inafuvp  employed  in  moderating  ba* 
twern  two  contending  partic^^,  and  giving  a 
final  award.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  not 
veiy  dear;  but  its  meaning  is  ondonbted. 
ThiiH  the  BibU'  of  1.".,*  1  pivcs  for  a  tniUhla- 
tion  of  1  San),  ii.  2b:  —  *  If  one  man  synne 
agayiist  another,  dajseniau  may  make  hys 
peace ;  but  yf  a  man  sinne  agaynst  thaLordf 
who  can  be  hys  daysenian?'  Our  version, 
instead  of  *  daysemau,'  has  'judge.'  TJie 
word  is  found  in  the  common  version,  in  Job 
ix-  where  '  urapure  *  is  given  in  the  mar- 
fin.  This  is  the  correct  meaning  of  the 
term ;  and  in  this  sense  is  the  OKSt'/es,  me- 
<lifltor,  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  version  to  bo 
understood;  which,  the  context  shows,  can 
bara  no  nibranea  to  tlia  gnat  'Mediator ba- 
twoan  God  and  men,  the  man  Jesus  Christ' 
(1  Tim.  iL  6) ;  whose  business  was  to  re- 
aoneila  men  to  Ood  (3  Got.  -v.  19),  not,  as 
in  the  case  of  Job,  U) '  lay  his  hand  upon  us 
both,'  that  is,  to  arbitrate  between  the  two 
opposing  partiaa. 

DAY-SPRING  represents  a  Hebrew  word 
which  denotes,  aud  is  frequently  rendered, 
morning  (Ocn.  zix.  Id.  Amos  iv.  18).  The 
word  occurs  in  the  sublime  passage  ittwliidl 
the  AUni^lf  labnlioa  Job  liar  hia  paaomp- 

liuu :  — • 

'  bat  tboa  ersr  eomnmnd^  the  morningi, 
Or  eauwd  the  day-spring  to  know  its  place** 

The  original  word  for '  day-spring'  propaily 
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denotes  the  brrak  of  doy,  the  dawn,  or  mom - 
tn^twUiga^  ^^^^1^  '***of'Sw^^*'^  ^ dwwB  ^ 
shows  the  contrast  which  is  found  in  ilic 
original,  where  there  are  two  different  worus 
for  '  morning  '  and  *  day-i^ring.*  *  Day- 
spring'  was  formerly  naed  in  the  aenae  of 
'  dawn,'  or  '  day-break,'  as  appears  from  these 
words  of  Spccde :  — '  Such  were  the  Bomana 
in  this  island,  whose  deputies  at  die  day- 
fjfT'nrr  nlTno<*t  of  Cbristianitie  were  ronvf»r*»'fi."- 
Job  IS  aiiked  if  he  had  caused  day-brtuk  tu> 
knov  ila  plaee.  The  mention  of  *  its  place  * 
f!i"fTT!«i  to  bp  nn  alhivimi  tn  the  fnct.  tlitt,  the 
day  does  not  always  break  at  the  same  poinJL 
Tat,  yufsa  hmuf,  it  dwaya  knowa  ita  plaraa; 
for  it--  Hpprnrauce  ii  fOfMliad  llf  God's  Mm 
unvarying  laws. 

*  Day-spring'  ia  found  in  Lfdko  L  78,  aw 
the  reprt  riiiilivr  (  f  n  Grr.  k  wvrd,  rendered 
'  east '  in  Matt.  ii.  1 ;  and,  in  lier.  viu  2,  is 
joined  with  a  word  wbldi  dalenninaw  Ita  cxaat 
import;  for  what  is  there  given  aa*WWM*  iw 
literally  '  the  rising  of  the  sun.' 

DAT-8TAB  is  the  English  of  dM  Oiwak 
Jnaifhmrmt  in  Latin  Lucifer, or'  Ught-bringar/ 
the  name  of  the  planet  Venus  aa  a  moroing- 
star,  or  wheu,  being  to  the  west  of  the  sun, 
it  rises  and  sets  l^fore  him ;  bnt  when  it 
is  to  the  cast  of  the  stin,  it  rises  and  sets 
after  him,  and  is  then  called  Hetpents.  The 
pnra  briHianey  of  tliia  planet,  aapeaially  aa 
seen  in  ilie  east,  can^f^il  it  to  be  an  appro- 
prtata  figure  for  exprcbsiug  the  dawn  of 
gospel-day,  or  even  ita  lUl  radlaaee»  winea 
Lucifer,  or  hpht-bringer,  ushered  in  the  snn 
himaeU.  The  word  ia  found  in  2  Pet.  i.  19, 
ft  paaaage  wlrieh  Sonfh  thns  expoimda ;  ~ 
'This  is  called,  both  properly  and  elegantly, 
by  Peter,  the  day's  star  arising  in  our  henrts; 
that  is,  by  the  secret,  silent  workinga  of  hia 
apirit,  he  illuminates  the  judgment,  bends 
the  \rill  aud  aiTections,  and  at  last  changes 
llie  whole  man  '  ('Sermons,'  iii. 201).  The 
same  metaphor  is  applied  even  to  our  Lord 
himself,  who,  in  Rev.xxiL  10,  declarer.  —  •  I 
am  the  bright  and  momtny-sto- com  p.  Bev. 
ii.  28.  Numb.  xxit.  17.  John  viii.  12. 

DKACON,  a  Greek  word  in  English  letters, 
which,  in  the  original,  signifies  primarily 
«  dcnweslie  a«m»*  (Matt  xz.  M).  In  thia 
passage  our  trnii^intors  have  given  * minia- 
ter ; '  but,  in  a  correbponding  one  (Matt  xxiii, 
11), '  servant*  aa  the  rendering  of  dial  awn 
(Mark  ix.  35  ;  x.  43).  In  John  ii.  5—0.  ii 
is  used  of  domeaiicd,  probably  slavea,  whose 
ofBee  it  waa  to  snpply  the  gneala  al  theinq^ 
tial  feast  with  meat  tind  drink  The  original 
force  of  the  term  may  be  seen  in  the  verb : 
see  Matt  viii.  15.  Lnlte  if,  99.  Aa  in  gaoe- 
ral  it  signifiaa  servant  (Ladn,  servas,  a  slave), 
so  it  dedotcs  one  who  serves,  whatever  the 
capacity  may  be.  la  Matt.  xxii.  18,  it  ia 
employed  oi  the  more  elevated  officera  who 
atand  in  the  pre«»^nee  of  kinps  to  exeeota 
their  orders.   i<vcu  lu  tkia  ctax,  however,  it 
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doM  not  of  necesbity  lose  the  idea  of  sltve- 
ienric« ;  for,  in  the  East,  the  highest  officers 
are,  in  relation  to  the  monarch,  only  slaves. 
In  Bom.  ziiL  4,  the  eiTil  magistrate  is  desig- 
nated the  serrant  (deacon)  of  God.  The 
word  rIho  describes  teachers  sent  from  God, 
sentints,  whose  duty  it  is  to  coadnot  well 
and  faithfully  their  divine  Master's  business 
(1  Cor.  iii.  2  Cor.  iii.  6 ;  ri.  4).  Hence 
it  it  an  epithet  of  apostles,  and  generally  of 
tearhers  in  tlie  Christian  ch arch.  Paul  asks 
—  *  Are  they  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  more : 
in  laboim  mom  almndial ;  in  atripes  abov« 
nwasure;  in  prisons  more  frequent;  in  deaths 
oft' (2  Cor.  xi.  23.  £phes.  vi.  21.  CoLi.7, 
2b  i  hr.  7).  it  is  alao  oaed  of  dio  imaBts 
©f  Satan  (2  Cur.  xi  15).  With  a  genitive 
of  the  thing  after  it,  the  word  denotes  a 
promoter  nit  that  whieh  atanda  in  the  geol> 
tive;  as  when,  in  Rom.  xv.  8,  Jesus  Christ  is 
called '  a  minister  of  the  circomctsion  for  the 
truth  of  Ood,  to  eomftrm  th«  promiie$  made 
unto  the  fathers.*  So,  in  Oal.  ii.  17, '  minis- 
ter of  sin'  is  one  who  promotes  sin  (comp. 
2  Cor.  xL  15.  Ephes.  iii.  7.  Col.  i.  23). 
The  word  also  denotes  a  specific  officer  in 
the  primitive  church,  whose  bu'^ine's  origi- 
nally wus  to  core  for  tJie  eick  and  ncinly, 
which  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  con- 
cerns (Phil.  i.  1.  1  Tim.  iii.  8,  12;  iv.  6: 
comp.  Acts  vi.  1 — i).  The  original  consti- 
tttdmi  of  ibe  church  was  admirably  adaiited 
to  its  wants  and  duties.  There  an?  in  every 
chorcb,  offices  which  can  best  be  performed 
\tf  the  kind  beerti  end  aofl  bandt  of  femate 

goodness.  Accordingly,  we  lind  mrntir>n 
made  in  Rom.  zvL  1,  of  Fhebe,  a  female 
deacon.  In  Jolm  xU.  96,  Sakomt  aeeme  to 
be  used  in  the  sense  of  ,/btfoi0cr»  (Mie  wIm 
faithfully  adheres  (o  Jesus. 

DEARTH,  a  noun  signifying  icanlhft 
tPtmtf/amitu,  from  the  ailjective  dear  (hence 
deameM  or  dearth ) ,  which  may  have  come  in* 
to  English  through  the  FrmAehtr,  from  the 
Latin  cartu.  What  is  scarce  is  dear ;  hence 
srart-ity  and  dearth  are  the  same.  Bnt  what 
iii  »carce  is  alftoprcciotis,  or  of  price,  of  value  : 
henoe  *  dear  *  eomet  to  eisniiy  'preeloui*  or 
•beloTtd.' 

'  Dearth '  is  the  rendering  of  two  Hebrew 
WOtda :  —  I.  Batzohrcth,  which  comes  from 
a  root  signifying  tu  cttcluse  and  restrain : 
hence  restraint  or  limitation  in  regard  to 
meat  and  drink  (Jer.  xir.  1—0;  xrii.  6). 
II.  Rahgaho,  whicli  \^  thf-  oppropriate  word 
for  '  dearth '  (2  Kings  iv.  3b ),  and  signifying 
hunger,  is  generally  lepreeented  by  oar  word 
'famine'  (d u.  xii.  10;  xxvi.  1). 

Considering  the  early  period  in  the  histoi; 
of  the  worid  to  whidi  flie  BiUfeel  reeoida, 
especially  the  oldest  of  them,  refer,  —  and  con- 
aidering  also  how  small  a  proportion  to  the 
wc«ld  at  large,  or  even  to  diie  mhabited  pen 
of  it,  the  population  bore  in  the  primitive 
agps,  we  should  not  antecedently  expeot  to 
fiiid  frequent  mention  of  dearth  of  food.  Yet 


does  it  appear,  from  the  testimony  of  these 
records,  that  mankind  suffered  greatly  from 
famine  in  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
have  any  aeeoilDt;  and  the  Scriptural  history 
in  this,  as  in  other  pnrtionlnrs,  will  be  found 
interesting  aiiJ  valuable  tu  tiie  economist 
and  philosopher,  is  w«ll  as  to  the  divine. 
In  truth,  famine  appears  to  depend,  Tiot  on 
the  extent  of  coltivable  or  of  cultivated  land, 
nor  on  (he  proportion  which  such  land  bears 
to  t)ie  actual  population  ;  though,  doubtless, 
both  these  elements  enter  into  the  influences 
vUeh  determine  tiw  qneelion  olabnndanee  or 

SCarcitV';  VtU  rothcr  on  hnmnn  forethought 
and  thrift,  tuo  applied,  as,  iu  the  actual  circcmi- 
etaneee  wbateror  they  are,  to  make  a  suitable 
provision  in  all  cases  against  such  contingen- 
ciea  as  may  occasion  dearth.  In  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  this  foredionght,  bariwions 
and  half-civilised  nations,  scajity  though  the 
popolatiou  may  be  in  regard  to  the  traets  of 
land  over  whieh  they  roam,  have  been  fotmd 
to  be  roost  frequently  on  tlie  verge  of  desti- 
tution, and  not  seldom  to  suffer  the  greatest 
privations  from  dearth  or  famine.  Vain  is 
the  ibnost  uslimited  opportunity  which  na- 
ture spreads  around  them  for  tlie  supply  of 
their  animal  necessities,  bince  they  want 
eilher  llis  intelUgenss  sod  skill  whidi  svs 
necessary  to  turn  these  opportunitlfs  to  nc- 
coont,  or  the  moral  qualities  winch  would 
spars  somsUiing  fkom  setnsi  sbnndsnee,  in 
order  to  provide  agajn-^t  cAminp  vrant. 

The  flrat  mention  of  a  dearth  which  oooors 
inScriptore  is  in  Gsd.sIL  10,  where  we  read, 

that,  sn  early  as  tlie  dnvn  r.f  \ho  ]i:i:rin.r'"h 
Abraham,  *  there  was  a  famine  in  tiie  laud,* 
wbieb  is  deseribed  ss  so  grierons,  as  to  com* 
pel  the  father  of  the  faithful  to  quit  Canaan. 
The  country  to  which  he  retK>rt«d  was,  as 
we  might  expect,  Ae  land  of  Egypt,  the  early 
and  lasting  fertility  of  which  is  a  well-known 
historical  fact.  In  Oen.  xxvi.  1,  this  famine 
is  designated  as  *  die  fint,'  that  is,  the  first 
known,  of  which  there  was  any  record.  The 
same  passsge  informB  us  of  auotlier  famine, 
which  afflicted  '  the  laud '  in  the  days  of 
laaac,  who  seems  to  have  contemplated 
a  descent  into  Egypt ;  hut  who,  beinrr  in- 
structed of  God,  removed  to  a  part  of  Ara- 
bia Petrca,  Gen.  xxvi.  17,  nsmsd  Osnr,** 
city  of  the  Philistmee,  whose  monardi'a 
name  was  Abimelech.  Even  Egypt,  however, 
was  not  exempt  flrom  the  deeolatieiis  of 
famine  (Oen.  xli.  30).  The  ordinair  cnnna 
of  dearth  in  Egypt  is  connected  with  the 
sannsl  oferifcwi  of  d»s  Nile.  If  dM  rise  of 

thf  watfT  is  in  any  V'^nr  t.  lnw  il  rcrtaiTi  stnrn]- 
ard,  the  country  ailbrds  scanty  supplies  of 
feed,  and  may  for  the  greater  part  remain  s 
desert  But  more  than  local  causes  must 
have  been  in  operation  m  the  ease  before  tts ; 
fbr  we  are  told,  dkst  the  *ftaiins  WIS  sore  in 
all  lands,'  that  '  the  famine  was  over  all 
the  face  of  the  earth.'  By  the  foresight  nnd 
wisdom  of  Joseph,  however,  provision  agauiht 
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tbt  evil  had  been  made  in  Egypt;  while  other 
eoQntric*  wen  left  to  enftr  the  gnmitifted 

oonseqaeuees  of  their  neglect 

The  proTisioQ  made  bj  Joseph  most  have 
hetn  of  a  most  abaodnt  nature,  ainee  the 
period  daring  which  the  dearth  lasted  waa 
no  less  than  seven  years,  and  the  people  ot 
other  parts  sought  and  received  supplies  in 
Bgypi:-^ '  All  oonntries  came  into  EgjpC  to 
boy  corn.'  Amon?  other  lands,  CnTidnj)  <juf- 
fered  fmm  iLe  ituuiiie;  which  was  liie  im- 
mediate occasion  of  J  ucob  a  acDdiDg  his  sons 
(luwa  into  Egypt,  of  the  discoTcrv  which  they 
made  of  their  lost  brotht^r,  uuU  of  the  settle- 
mtnt  hn  tlutt  land  of  the  deaoendintt  of  Ab- 
raham  ;  an  cvt^nt  of  the  highest  eonsequraee 
in  the  sequel,  and  serving  to  iUuatrate  the 
benignity  and  vriadom  of  diviao  FlrovideiMe, 
in  the  evils  with  which  the  world  is  afflicted. 

This  famine  vraa  made  bj  Joseph  the  oo- 
easkm  of  one  of  die  gfoatoat  toetal  tvntn* 

tions  which  history  records.  The  details 
may  be  found  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and 
it  Is  enoogh  to  say  here,  that,  as  the  special 
adminiatrator  of  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
Joseph  got  into  his  hands  all  the  property  of 
the  kingdom,  including  the  land  (excepting 
ibaJt  which  belonged  to  tfio priests),  and  gave 
Ihe  same  back  (o  t'ti*'  people  as  tenunt.s  at 
will,  on  conditiou  ot  dieir  paying  to  the  king 
*  tike  fllkfa/  piobaUy  of  the  anniud  piodaee. 

From  these  stnteii'<'Tit'^.  it  appears  thnt 
three  successive  geni'ratious  were  in  die&o 
Mfly  day*  visited  by  famine.  The  Scriptural 
narratiTc  (the  details  nf  which  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  the  help  of  a  concordance) 
■bows,  diat  In  after  ifM  flaainea  wen 
anciently  more  frequent  than  they  are 
now;  and  thia  jnstihes  the  use  which  is 
mde  of  10  tarrible  a  aeeorge  by  the  aaefed 
writers,  and  especially  tlie  prophets,  and  our 
Lord  himself,  in  the  higlily  figurative  lan« 
gtiage  which  they  employ  in  dieir  rlf^teoda 
endeavours  to  turn  wicked  men  and  wicke<I 
nations  from  the  evil  of  their  ways  (Ezek. 
vi.  11.  Matt  xxiv.  7).  In  Amoa  viii  11, 
§eq.  a  he«Tiar  woe  than  even  the  wsnt  of 
bread  is  appropriately  spoken  of  under  the 
appellation  of  a  famine :  — '  Behold,  tlie  daj  a 
come,  soith  the  Lord  Ood,  that  1  will  »end  a 
famine  in  the  liuid  ;  not  a  famine  of  bread, 
nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
mad  of  the  Lord:  and  ttiey  ahall  wander 
from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to 
the  eaat;  they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek 
the  word  of  wo  Lord,  iod  abiH  not  find  itt 
in  that  day  sliall  the  fair  Tirgins  and  the 
yoimg  men  faint  for  thirst.'  The  ensuing 
Terse  shows  that  Idolatry  was  the  moTtng 
Oansc  of  this  heavy  punishment. 

DBATU  (T.),  the  extinction  of  life.  So 
at  least  must  deaft  htm  been  regarded  in 
any  nation  which  bad  not  an  expectation  of 
another  existt^nce  beyond  the  tomb.  But  aa 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  snch  a  people 
hm  9t  iDj  timo  csisted,M  loaataoMiigduM 


who  may  claim  to  have  risen  stnoewhat  above 
mers  baibarisiB,  we  an  not  andioris^d  to 

insist  on  a  definition  which  does  not  corr>»- 
spond  with  tite  general  impresaioD,  and  can 
be  supported  by  fact  only  so  ftr  aa  fiut  rtstt 
on  aasnmption.  If  we  assume  that  there  is 
no  Ufe  beyond  the  present,  or  that,  if  there 
be  another  life,  it  consists  in  the  pore  re 
newal  of  existence,  then  mtf  em  ^*<fa«'«M* 
he  justihf*  ?.  Bui  such  an  asMimptioii  is 
itself  unw&rraii table.  May  we  then  declare 
death  to  be  the  cessation  of  onr  aetnal  mode 
of  existence?  But  the  word  '  cessation '  it 
objectionable.  All  that  we  know  does  cease 
is  flmnd  in  the  oidiaavy  ftmetiatts  ef  e« 
pres'^T^t  lift\  T}te  heart  ceM'-*-^  t  >  >'eat;  the 
pulse  sleeps  i  oousciouauess,  such  at  least  u 
it  irtw,  eomee  to  «  termiuation.  Bat  ibis 
cessation  pivi  .  rise  itnmediately  to  otlivr 
functions  that  proceed  acoorduig  to  invaria- 
Uo  laws.  This  we  know  in  regard  to  die 
material  elements  of  onr  frame  ;  ami  ihh.  in 
consequence,  we  are  justified  in  saying,  nay 
be  equally  true  bi  ngard  to  tlioiigtat,liNliBg^ 
and  consciousness.  At  least,  we  are  not  at 
liberty,  under  these  circumstances,  to  adopt 
a  definition  which  implies  the  reverse.  Ces- 
aatioiu  then,  would  hardly  leem  to  be  As 
proper  terni ;  for  iloes  any  thing  properly 
c£aifc  f  C'huuge,  transition,  do  accompany 
death;  and  perhaps,  after  all,  death  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  change  in  our  mode  of 
life,  a  paasage  out  of  one  sute  of  conscioos 
being  into  another. 

Wr  hare  matle  these  preliminary  remarls, 
becaus«  the  ordinary  id^  of  what  death  is, 
invests  aasnmptioiis  with  the  onnbatei  ef 
fart:  arnl  now  pass  on  to  set  beftire  the 
reader  the  leading  couceptions  on  the  sab- 
jeet,  eontained  in  Scripture.  The  ivBiediats 
occasion  of  death  wm&  the  aittof  Adam  (Octt. 
iii.  10  ;  comp.  ii.  1T>  :  — 

•Man'-!  firKt  (liiobeillencc, aud  tixa  fniit 
Of  t  l).^t  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  tA*t  ' 
Bruugbt  dmth  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wcw^ 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  gnskter  man 
Re«toro  tu,  and  regain  the  blissful  eiat.' 

This  representation  is  expressly  joined  with 
the  statement,  — *  For  dust  thoa  art,  snd 

unto  dust  shalt  llioa  retimi'  (Rom.  vi.  'i'h 
Ueb.  it.  16);  whence  the  inference  seems 
inevitidde,  that  natttraOy  man  is  mortal,  and 
that  the  conditional  immortality  implied  in 
the  acootmt  of  the  fall  must  be  understood  as 
that  which  mrald  have  been  given  of  God,  tbe 
giMl  Author  of  life,  had  Adam  observed  the 
Divine  law.  Kternal  life,  however,  is  clearly 
set  forth  us  liic  gift  of  God  iu  his  Son  Jesas 
Christ  (John  i  4;  vL  80;  CoLiiLS. 
1  Tim.  iv.  8)  :  — 

*  Who  captive  led  captivity, 
MTbo  robb'd  tbe  grave  ot  victorv, 
And  took  tbeetJng  from  death. 

This  is  the  eonatantaad  invanable  represen- 
tatlonofdieNtirTeatnMiil.  TbeestiaetioB 
of  dtftlli  (1  Cor.  If.  Se^Oa— 67)  is  th«««k 
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of  Clirist,  who,  by  dying,  rr  lrpmr:!  tti  in  fr  itn 
death.  A  future  life,  ikerefure,  is  uul  Lbe 
pralmifASion  of  «  nttiml  d«adil>twiBW,  nor 
a  cou.seqiicnoe  of  a  Datural  iiumuteriality. 
These  terms  inTolve  Tiews  which  oome  from 
other  spheres  of  thought  than  tilt  Scrip  tun. 
Whether  thef  contain  truth,  or  how  much  of 
truth  they  may  comprise,  vie  have  not  here 
to  inquire  ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  remark,  that 
thcyamnot  Scriptural  yiews  of  detith  ami  life, 
and  should,  when  U>eated  of,  be  kept  dintiuct 
from  the  doctrine  uf  the  New  Teiii&iueul. 
That  doctrine,  beyond  a  doubt,  is,  that  the 
lift-  which  Adam  forfeited  hn.^  been  gaiuod 
by  the  second  Adam, '  the  Lord  from  heav«iu,' 
who  givM  it  10  aU  who  bdiev*  fa  hit  name. 

1  ronseqtipnce  of  ili'  ^c  vit^w<,  tiraih 
ttouietunes  stands  in  strong  couLra«t  with 
Wbt  M  deaoting.  tpijitnany,  two  op|»otita 
ataien  ;  in  other  pUres  in  li*  atp.! !  y  dftrktiPS3 
and  light.  Thtu  our  bsviour,  —  *  He  that 
heandt  1117  word,  and  believedi  00  Hun  Attt 
sent  nie,  huth  evfrla.<4tlrig  llft^,  tuid  .shall  not 
oome  into  ooademnation,  but  i8pasa«d  from 
death  imto  lilt'  (John    34  1  Jolm  iii  li. 

The  figurative  use  of  the  term  'death' 
(Rom.  vii.  24.  Ps.  cxvi.  H),  aa  denoting 
heavy  calamity  or  moral  UuentibHitjff  is  by  no 
meaii!j  uncommon  ( Rom.  riiL  6>  JMMt  i. 
15.  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  2  Cor.  i.  10). 

*  Death '  sometimes  iiiipUeii,  uot  a  natural 
departure  from  life,  but  capital  pimishmeut 
(Exod  12.  Lev.  xx.  Thattbe 
Mosaic  law  should  have  iuHicted  dealh- 
ppnia1iniwiti»  ean  rarpriM  none  bat  ndk  as 
unwisely  measure  the  past  by  the  most  ad- 
vanced ideas  of  the  present;  nor  will  an 
argument  in  limar  <rf  muAk  «  penal^  be 
hence  deduced  by  stnv  wtio  understand  the 
proper  uses  of  the  Bihlv,  which  are  found  as 
maeh  in  traniaga  to  avoid,  aa  aianiploa  to 
imiute  (2  Tim.  iii.  IH). 

Xhe  pmuahment  of  death  must  abide  the 
teatwIiwbananUgliteoed  Chriatian  oonscienee 
supplies;  before  which,  the  writer  is  of  opi- 
nion, it  cannot  fail  to  be  condemned*  In 
fact,  its  condemnation  it  already  prononneed 
by  the  voice  of  wise  and  good  men,  whose 
verdict  will  doubtless  ere  long  receive  the 
sancliou  of  at  least  British  law  To  this 
most  desirable  result,  our  legislation  has 
long  been  tending:;  fuid  probably  noihinff  can 
preveut  or  much  delay  the  complete  ubuliliou 
of  capital  ponidinienti,  bat — which  God 
in  his  mercy  avert  —  a  protracted  and  san- 
guinary war ;  which,  by  diverting  men's  at- 
tention from  home- reforms,  und  lowering 
and  debasing  tbrir  C'hristan  feelings,  niiglit 
for  a  time  sustam  the  present  inhuman 
ayatem. 

From  the  fact  thnt  ^fn^rs  h.  iil  n;n  in  hia 
legislation  no  promise  of  a  future  life  as  an 
indneement  to  obedienee,  Warborton  argned 
lil^  '  nivme  Legation.*  Whether  tlie  nrp^j- 
ment  was  solid  or  not,  the  treatise  in  which 
it  was  aat  forth  hat  (ivsB  aopport  lo  a  aome* 


what  loo  rea«lily  assumn!  oj  fnion,  —  namely, 
that  the  Isnelitea,  so  far  as  their  sentimenta 
are  aet  ftnth  in  Ae  Old  Beriptures,  did  not 
believe  in  a  hereafter.  It  is,  however,  very 
evident,  that  the  omisaion  by  Moses  in  hia 
polity  ci  aneh  eonalderations  as  a  futurity 
holds  out,  is  a  veiy  different  thing  from  the 
general  belief  of  the  Hebrew  people  on  the 
point.  The  first  may  be  allowed,  without 
in  atqr  way  prejndjging  the  eeeond.  And 
probably  a  careful  inquiry  ns  tlu-  poptilar 
impressions  ou  the  subject  would  issue  in 
ealahliAing  tiie  position,  that,  whQa  from  a 
very  early  period  they  were  not  without 
a  vague  and  ilittiug  notion  uf  some  sort  of 
life  beyond  the  tomb,  ^ter  the  Babylonish 
captivity  they  held  a  doctrine  which  was  the 
parent  of  the  common  idea  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  That  the  doetrine  4»f  omw - 
tasi<.  or  resurrection,  was  widely  prevalent 
before  the  destriiotion  of  the  Jewish  state, 
ia  TetyeridantfroindieiRilingaof  Joaephna. 

The  genera]  effect  of  llie  liigh  moral  and 
warm  diomestio  tone  of  the  Uehrew  instita* 
tf one  «id  dtaraeier  tended  to  inveat  deatfi 
witli  solemn  associations,  and  to  soften  dovm 
its  harsher  features  to  survivors  and  friends 
(see  Bubial).  But  this  most  desirable  re-  % 
suit  ensued  in  a  far  more  decided  manner, 
from  the  impression  made  by  Christianity 
on  the  human  heart.  In  the  simple,  short, 
and  touching  manaoilala  wbUti  iSbt  Boman 
catacombs  show  were  at  a  very  eoHy  pfriofi 
cut  in  stone,  and  consecrated  to  loved  ones 
departed  tUb  life,  w»  have  a  natual  aad 
plen'-itv-'  utterance  of  the  soft,  pi^ntle,  yd 
deeply  seated,  feeling  of  winch  we  have 
spoken.  Death,  nndtr  the  floa|Ml,  la  only  a 
transition  to  lift;.  Yet,  t!lrrT^^•h  excessive 
grief  ou  Uu  -^-  I  1  *ltke  precious  faith '  is  im- 
aeeBdy,  the  ^Li^pcl,  in  reteiaganAcnriehing 

the  rhafiirKr,  un  l  in  softening  the  heart, 
makes  bereavement  a  heavier  stroke  than  it 
eonld  be  nnder  paganiaas.  OnrLord,  whoaa 
soul  was  alive  witli  every  fine  sympatliy,  and 
who  therefore  tooohed  htiman  woes  with  a 
genfle  aa  taaD  aa  healfaif  hand,  admirably 
adapts  hia  language  to  this  state  of  high 
moral  senaibiU^,  and  speaks  of  death  as 
'  sleep ; '  thos  throwing  around  '  the  king  of 
terrors '  a  veil  of  calm  and  tranquillisiDg  aaao- 
ciations  which  has  never  yet  rffi  -ofl  to  com- 
mimicate  peace  to  themouruer'ti  lu-art  (John 
zt  il,  se^.  Matt  iz.  24.  Acts  yii.  60.  1  Cor. 
TV.  18.  TjI)  Fven  under  the  former  dis- 
peasatiou,  a  regard  for  the  wounded  feelings 
of  beraavad  relatives  waa  a  marked  featnre. 
The  servants  of  Thivi  i  f>  nred  tn  tell  him,  that 
the  child  he  luul  by  Bathsheba  was  dead ; 
'  for  thay  laid.  Behold,  wfaila  the  ehOa  vaa 

yet  nltvp,  ive  ^pnkr  mito  hiui,  hr-  vrnv.hl 
not  hearken  uato  our  voice ;  how  will  he  then 
Tezhimseli;  if  weteU  him  that  theehildia 
(If  ltd  "  Hut  when  David  saw  tliat  hi.s  servants 
whispered, David  perceived  that  the  child  wan 
daa4*  (9  8am.iiL16.lU).  Thiaiaatonch- 
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ing  picture  of  tnie  priff,  nnd  fmf  rr'^pert  for 
grief.  But  a  jf«t  more  alle«tmg  iii»tuice  is 
dittufaleli  to  fboul  OB  ^  beariiif  of  ow 

Lord,  on  orrji^inn  of  the  d>'n;h  of  hi:^  frirnd 
Laziuub.  How  much  kitul  cousidenoiuu  is 
th«r»  in  tiM  om  word  *  dMp/  odoptofl  tn 
the  harah  temi  '  death  ' ! 

In  Persia,  as  we  learn  from  Perkins  ('Be- 
■idenee  amonff  Ao  Voolorfadui/  424),  tho 
death  of  friends  ia  at  the  present  day  often 
kept  studioasly  concealed  as  long  as  possible. 
*The  governor  of  Oroomiah  once  retomed 
from  a  journey,  three  months  after  the  death 
of  a  faTonrite  little  son.  After  being  greeted, 
on  his  arrival,  by  the  rest  of  his  family,  he 
inquired  for  his  little  boy,  and  a  Tiolent 
bnrst  of  ^ief  from  rH  present  was  the  first 
intimation  lie  had  that  ih^  child  was  desul. 
On  asking  his  Meersa,  who  had  regalarly 
written  him,  and  reported  his  family  ae  well, 
why  he  had  not  written  and  told  him  the 
mfli,  tho  lattor  npliMi  to  Hm  icodM  fiOw, 
thnt  hr  wft9  reluctant  to  gire  him  pain;  and 
tlte  beaevoienoe  of  hia  motive  exotisod  him 
fer  AO  ooneealmait* 

Sirailar  iu  its  inducement  and  tendency, 
is  the  fact  recorded  by  the  aame  wxitett  to 
wbieli,  however,  amiable  m  to  Us  ibv  we 
cannot  give  our  approbation,  in  the  belief, 
that  trutli,  gently  and  kindly  ooromnnicated, 
to  in  every  respect  to  be  prefened :  —  *  It  is 
often  very  affecting  to  witness  the  efforts  ia 
Persia  to  keep  from  sick  friendf;  ?h<>  e^ctf^nt 
of  their  danger.  They  are  alwiiye  attisuied 
that  they  are  in  a  fair  way  to  recover,  and 
are  lulled  in  security  until  thp  !nmp  nf  life 
actually  expires,  when  a  M-ene  of  raving 
lancntttion  eneaea  among  the  relatives  and 
conn<>etion8,  that  proelaims  with  awAil  em- 
phasis the  entire  absence  of  that  hope  which 
bluuta  tho  oting  of  deaflt,  mA  tM» 
and  solace  amnnd  tlie  dfirknc?3  of  the  tomh.' 

DEBASE,  from  the  Greek  ban$,  our  bcue, 
meaning  that  wUsh  «»  Iraad  on  {baino,  I 
tread,  walk),  Rignifles  tc  vtnlc  low.  or  such 
as  to  be  trumpkd  on.  Thus  MUton,  in  hia 
BObto  poooD,  At  StoiMm  Agoniates,  says  of 
Delilah  (900)  ~ 

'■oMbcvto:  OodisgrtbartoMMsaM^ 

my  MItff  wbo  eotaiBlttad 

To  sucb  a  viper  blx  moat  tamul  tntsl 
Of  Bocrccy,  my  safetj  aod  mj  Ufo." 

The  root-idea  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew 
word  to  iimflar,  Shaphet,  signif^g  to  bring 
low  (Isa.  ii.  12),  to  be  hnmblfd  (Isa.  \.  l.'i). 
The  word  '  debase '  ('  abase '  in  Job  xl.  11) 
is  used  of  the  oonseqnecces  of  the  licenlioas 
abominations  of  idolfitrr  (Fgn  Ivii.  0) 

DEBIIi  (H.  sanctuary  or  orack),  with  the 
earlier  names  of  Kiijath-sepher  (Josh.  xv. 
15.  Jiidg.  i.  ^\)  nrtd  Kirjutli  saanah  (.In^h. 
XV.  49 ),  was  a  royal  Cauoauiiitth  ciQr,asBigned 
to  Jndah,  and  tfien  set  qpart  for  HM  Ltffltoi 
(Josh  X  xii.  13;  vr.  U^16;  szL  10. 
1  Chroa.  vi.  Ob). 

Thto  ptoM,  if  we  may  jadge  from  ito  i 


must  hnvr  bppn  for  tlir  time?  a  di^thjcuish- 


ed  seat  of  letters,  denominated  as  it  waa  a 
«ity  of  boeto,  of  wtodom,  and  of  oraefeo. 

Tlirro  was  n  propriety  in  appropriating  m 
iitenry  a  place  to  the  learned  caate,  die 

Another  Debir  lay  near  Oilgal,  and  was 
the  northam  bonndw^  <rf  Jndaib  (Joah. 
XT.  7). 

DEBORAH  (H.  a  hte),  the  wen-known 
Hebrew  prophctc^p.  wife  of  Luridoih.  She 
dwelt  under  tlic  pnJm  Utu  of  Deborah,  be- 
tween Ramah  and  Betltel,  in  ftf  rmnt  Ephraim. 
Deborah,  after  the  death  of  Ehud,  and  far- 
ing the  usurpation  of  Jabin.kingof  Canaan, 
—  a  period  of  conAisioa  •nddeopond«iiey,~- 
called  for  Barak  with  icn  thousand  mtn  of 
Naphtali  and  Zebulun,  and  so  encouraged 
and  aidadlliefDnaatfhatthtBatioBal  libeny 
was  redeemed;  'captivity'  being '  led  cftptire* 
(Jadg.v.l2).  The  victory  she  then  celebrated 

ft  triumphal  ode,  wbloi  baa  every  appear* 
ance  of  being  very  ancient.  During  the 
fight*  a  atom,  probably  accompanied  by 
dmnder  and  lightning,  rendered  the  victory 
less  difficult,  and  the  defeat  more  entire; 
especially  as  the  river  Kishon,  snddci  ly 
■wollen  with  the  torrents  of  rain,  ovcxflowe4 
iu  limits,  and  swept  away  in  its  camm  tlie  dis- 
comfited Canaanites.  This,  in  the  language 
of  poetry,  is  set  forth  m  these  words  ij^)  > 

'  Tbej  fooglit  flrom  hama: 
The  Stan  tntbetreouasa 
DoaibtsgBlaitabak' 

Tho  «fciit^  Uraa  idoiltoed  in  dio  song  of 

triumph,  Joseph hab  incorporated  in  liis 
history,  and  not  only  so,  but  represented  it 
is  Ao  teineffiale  aet  of  God  for  the  assist- 
fince  of  the  Tsriielitcs  (' Autiq.' v.  5.  4)  ;  thus 
affording  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which 
a  nataitl  yIlMM»aiaii  may  be  convened 
into  ft  Biv&it  inlapotitiott:  vmp,  Joak.  x. 
11,  ae^. 

'  The  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak '  x&  truly 
national,  and  therefora  to  it  wpleit  witt  the 

feelings  of  a  reoently  oppressed,  but  emanci- 
pated people.  1 1  IS  al^o  the  expression  of  the 
individual  feeling  of  Deborah,  wboae  i^cit 
called  forth  thp  prthusiastic  ri?inp,  and  of 
Barak,  who  struck  the  sucoessful  blow.  Tbo 
poem  is  to  be  viewed  in  tts  om  chanoier, 
and  not  in  tlie  light  of  a  mistaken  theology, 
whioh«  in  asserting  what  is  called  the  plexuuj 
inspiration  of  all  contained  wiOtin  the  two 
covers  of  tlie  Bible,  requires  implicit  fuith 
from  the  Christian  in  many  things  which  are 
opposed  to  bodi  the  precepts  and  the  apirit 
of  hi?  divine  Master.  The  words  of  that 
great  master  of  thought,  Coleridge,  are  well 
worthy  attention  on  the  point:—*  Cune  ye 
Mfro'.  raid  the  amjel  of  the  Lord;  emrm 
«c  bUierig  tht  mhabUants  thereof,  —  skk^ 
Doborah.  Waa  It  that  she  called  to  mind 
any  personal  wrongs,  rapine,  or  insult  — 
that  she  or  the  house  of  Lapidoaj  ha»l  n- 
caifod  tnm  Zabiu  or  Sisera  ?   Nu  :  she  had 
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dwelt  umler  li^r  palm-tren,  In  the  depth  of 
the  mouutam.  But  she  was  a  mulher  in 
JTanwl;  ud  with  &  motbefs  heart,  and  with 
the  TehemenrT  of  u  niolht-r  s  riuI  n  patriot's 
loTOi  she  bad  shot  the  iigbt  of  love  iroin  her 
9J9%  «iid  poured  4t«  blMflisgs  of  loye  from 
her  lips,  on.  the  p -ny  lr'  tlmt  h^i'l  je<'}un-flf  .l 
their  lives  unto  the  tkaih  agiiinat  the  oppres* 
won't  tad  the  Mtteimwh  ««v«lc«ned  and 
borne  aloft  hy  the  same  love,  sht;  precipi- 
tated in  our8«s  ou  the  selfish  and  coward 
nennits  who  oetme  nattothe  help  of  Ike  Lord, 
to  the  help  of  the  T^ird,  mjainst  the  mighty. 
As  long  as  I  have  the  image  of  Deborah  be- 
fore my  etes,  and  while  I  Uirow  mywlf  baek 
inii)  ihe  ngi>,  t  (umtry,  circumstances  of  this 
Hebrew  Boudiica  in  the  not  jet'tamed  chaos 
of  ilie  spiritnai  creatiun  ;  —  as  long  as  I  con- 
tenaplAto  the  impassioned,  hlgh-Bonled,  hs* 
loir  i»-r»mRTi,  TIT  nil  the  prominence  and 
indiviiiuaiuy  of  wiil  and  character,  —  I  feel 
M  if  I  were  among  the  first  femoentt  of  tto 
great  affections,  ilie  pmplastir  waves  of 
the  microcosmio  chaos,  swelling  up  against 
and  yet  towudt — Uie  oaCsfweod  wte|reot 
the  dove  that  lies  hroodiiij?  ou  ilie  troul  lrrl 
watm.  So  long,  all  is  well* — all  replete 
widi  iiMtnictioii  tnd  extmple.  In  die  fierce 
and  inordinate,  I  am  made  to  know  and  be 
grateful  for  the  clearer  and  purer  radiance 
wliieh  sbinee  on  the  Christian'e  padie,  neither 
blunted  by  the  preparatory  veil,  nor  crimsoned 
in  its  struggle  throngb  the  all-enwrapping 
mist  of  the  world's  ignorance ;  whilst,  in  the 
Mlf-oblivion  of  these  heroes  of  the  Old  Tee- 
tiunrnl,  their  oli-vatlan  above  nil  low  and 
individual  iutere&ls,  —  above  all.  in  tlie  en- 
tire and  vehement  devotion  of  their  tobd 
being  to  the  service  of  their  divir^r  Master, 
- — I  find  a  lesson  of  humility,  a  ground  of 
hninUiation.  and  a  shaming,  yet  roiuiag^ 
example  of  faith  and  fealty.  But  let  me 
once  be  persuaded,  that  all  these  heart- 
*wakenia(f  ntterancea  of  hmnan  hearte— of 
men  nf  lilxi  faculties  and  passion  <^  -^T-th  my- 
self, mourning,  rejoicing,  suffering,  triuutph- 
iiif  —  are  but  as  a  Divhut  Ccmiud^  m  a 
superhuman  ^ — Ifar  with  me  if  I  say  — 
ventriloquist;  that  the  royal  harper,  to  whom 
I  have  so  oftmi  snbniitted  myself  aa  a  meanf" 
stringed  instrument  for  his  fire-tipt  finjfrrs  to 
traverse,  while  every  several  nerve  of  emo- 
tion, passion,  thought,  that  thrids  the  flesh 
and  blood  of  our  common  humanity, 
respomled  to  the  toneh,  —  that  this  stceet 
psalmist  of  Iiirael  was  himself  as  mere  an 
instnunent  aa  his  harp,  an  autmrnttm  poet* 
monmpr,  and  snpplicant;  —  all  is  gone,— 
all  sympathy,  at  least,  and  all  example.  I 
listen  in  awe  and  fear,  but  likewise  in  per- 
plexity and  confusion  of  spirit'  ('Confes- 
sions of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,'  p.  33).  The 
words  whidi  haw  oecaaioned  theae  rencriia 
r;Lll  to  mind  Mhe  cry  of  female  shrill,' on 
the  raising  of  the  clans,  in  the  third  canto 
0f  <he  *I«djr  of  Iha  Lake/  whioh  may  lerfi 


to  make  it  rl«>(ir  how  antjehxittiaft  la  tiia 

spirit  uf  Deburuli's  curse :  — 

*  flvBik  %•  kls  iMan  te  enibsvsvsdi 
And  earned  be  the  meanest  shed 
That  e'er  abaU  bide  the  bouoelsmlMad 
We  4e«m  to  want  and  woe  I  * 

'^^1^T^T^   (L.   drficn,  I   nvrr,  OHifht),  one 

who,  iu  return  or  in  exchange,  owes  some- 
fliinp  to  anodier.  The  spirit  of  die  ICoeaie 

law  was  mild  iu  regard  to  loan?!  and  tin  ir 
repayment,  aa  well  as  generallv  in  regard  tu 
debts;  showing  that  BfcMeareaHaed  one  Am- 
damental  idea  of  his  system,  —  namely,  that 
which  contemplated  the  nation  of  Israel  aa 
a  community  of  brethren.  Persons  of  anb* 
stance  were  expressly  required  to  be  liberal 
in  tlieir  loans  to  needy  Hebrews,  from  whom 
no  interest  was  to  b«  taken  (DeuU  xv.  7,  seq. 
Lev.  szT.  30— 87.  Dent.  adiL  90),  tfaoogh, 
for  loans  made  to  strangers,  interest  was 
legal  (Deuu  xxiii.  20).  The  right  of  re- 
oovery,  hf  means  of  pledges  snd  anretf,  was 
put  under  rrstrirtintis  The  creditor  was  for- 
bidden to  enter  his  debtor's  house  to  take 
the  pledge,  bat  was  required  to  wait  ftw  it 
on  the  outside  till  brought  to  him.  If  the 
man  was  poor,  the  creditor  could  not  retain 
it  over  night,  at  least  in  ihm  eaaa  where  the 
pledge  cousisted  of  the  large  cloak  or  upper 
garment,  used  for  a  covering  dtiriug  sleep 
(Dent  zxiT.  10—18.  Exod.  xzii.  36,  37). 
The  taking  in  pledge  of  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  was  expressly  forbidden,  aa 
beiug  essential  for  household  purposes  (Dent, 
xxiv.  6).  Yet  were  the  rights  of  the  crsditor 
so  insisted  on,  that  the  debtor,  who  was 
unable  to  pay,  was  sometimes  compelled  to 
aninmder  his  liberty  to  his  creditor,  and 
serve  him  n?  n  hirfd  servant  till  the  year  of 
jubilee,  when,  iiowever,  he  was  to  go  furth 
ft«e,  rstnming  to  the  possession  of  his 
father"^;  mnl  Tnesiiwhilt"'  to  he  treated  wit li 
lenity,  as  by  a  brother  who  feared  God  (Lev. 
XXV.  so,  seq.).  This  amomnied  to  an  even- 
tinil  rr-mission  of  the  debt,  though,  in  the 
interim,  serrice  was  rendered  by  the  debtor. 
At  Ae  end  of  every  seventh  year,  Israelites 
were  also  to  make  a  release  ;  every  creditor 
being  required  to  resign  what  he  had  lent 
(Detit.  XT.  2,  scf. ) .  There  was  probably  this 
difRnenee  between  the  release  of  the  seventh 
year,  and  the  rflease  nf  the  jubilee,  —  that 
the  former  cousiHied  of  the  creditor's  renoun- 
cing his  claim  to  loaned  money;  the  latter* 
in  his  reBtoririg  the  mortgaged  posseaaloo* 
and  freeing  the  person  of  his  debtor. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  widi  the  hud, 
exacting,  and  dcstmctive  nsagos  and  laws 
which  prevaiJed  at  Borne,  regarding  debtor 
and  ereoitor,  — how  ready  and  efleient  an 
histrnment  they  proved  in  the  haiirl?  of 
patricians  for  the  oppression  of  the  people, 
and  to  what  a  long  series  of  sef«re  aim  peri- 
lous contests  tliey  led, —  will  admire  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Jewish  legislator,  who,  long 
bafnca  Iha  ftmndatioa  of  *  Uie  eternal  eity,' 
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hud  given  binli  u>  a  legialmiiou,  wUich,  m. 
thtt  and  ntay  oAtr  ntpeeli,  heUiM  np  a 

worthy  example  to  aII  ages:  comp.  Matt.  vi. 
12 ;  xviii.  fiL  Lake  Til.  41 ;  x?L  0.  Bom. 
L  14.  CWL  T.  8. 

DECAPOLIS  (n.  ^'t  rit't,!^),  the  district 
of  ten  cities,  which  ap|>ear  to  have  been 
VDilwl  Jd  tome  kfaid  of  poUtieal  or  •oebJ 
league;  and  all  but  one  —  namely,  ScytLo- 
polia — if  not  ail  absolutely,  lay  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  sea  of  Oenesareth.  They  were 
found  north-east  of  Palestine,  on  the  borders 
of  Syria  and  Galilee ;  and,  in  ilje  Rduiiin 
sense,  WCJO  considered  as  belonging  tu  the 
latter.  ThSf  lay  not  together,  but  in  diffe- 
rent parts,  each  having  its  own  di'^trirt. 
Bespeeting  four,  Dauaacus,  Dion,  Cauatba, 
and  Baphana,  dlffi^rent  opinions  prevail ;  but 
all  agree  in  i*s»i<7niug  to  the  union  these  six, 
—  namely,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  iiippos,  Fella, 
Philadelphia,  and  ScTtliopolia.  The  laat, 
Jusephus  terms  '  the  greatest  nf  ilic  Di  rn. 
polis,'  which  seems  incompatible  with  Da- 
maaetia  belonging  to  it  Inatead  of  wbidi, 
Cu'siirta  Pliilippi  has  been  assignf^l.  Their 
population  bad  but  lew  Jews,  and  consisted 
mostly  of  Oneka  and  Sjiiana*  Tbey  enjoyed, 
nnd^r  tha  Bonan  goramment^  apaaial  pnr 
vileges. 

DECEASE  (L.  de  and  eedo,  I  depart),  to 

quit  thi$  world,  die^  corresponds  with  Uie 
Greek  UUvtao, '  I  fininb,  or  come  to  an  end 
henee,  *  I  die.*  It  ia  fonnd  in  Matt  xxii.  2d. 
In  otlier  parts,  \hv.  original  is  rendered  by 
'was  dead'  (Matt.  ii.  10);  'die'  (MatL 
XT.  4).  The  noun  deceau  represents  the 
Greek  exodut,  signifying  a  departure  (Hebw 
xi.  22) ;  and  tLus,  by  an  histori/  nl  nllnsioTi, 
n- pre  sen  la  deatli  to  the  CLristiau  us  a  depar- 
ture from  (Egyptian)  earthly  bondage,  into 
t)  r  frrctlnm  and  independence  of  the  spiri- 
tiuil  laud  uf  promise  (Luke  ix.  31.  2  Pet.  L 
15) ;  thaa  conducing  to  actften  down  the 
grim  featniaa  of  tha  XgnM  death.— > Baa 
Dkath. 

'Daaaaaad*  la  alao  tha  Iraailation  of  a 

Hebrew  trrm  fT^a.  xxri.  14),  Bcphaheevi , 
which,  iu  Job  (xxvi.  &)  and  other  places 
(Pa.  IxxxriiL  10.  Pioy.  xxL  18.  laa.  zIt.  0), 
is  rendered  by  '  dead.'  The  passage  in  Job 
ia  very  imperfectly  translated  in  the  common 
▼mfon.  It  ia  die  beginning  of  a  fina  da- 
scriptii  II  of  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
Almighty,  and  seems  to  signify  *  The  shade* 
of  dia  dead  tremble,  or  are  in  anguish,  before 
Him.'  The  ancient  versions,  for  the  roost 
part,  render  the  Hebrew  word  by  giantSf 
according  to  the  notion,  that  the  shades  of 
tha  daparted  were  of  la^ftt  aize  than  the  liv- 
ing person.  Reference  appears  to  be  made 
tu  the  shades  of  the  deparu^d  a»  iu  Shcol,  \hc 
placa  or  kingdom  of  the  dead.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  correct  Uia  traaalation  given  in 
our  Bible,  thus :  — 

*  The  slwdoa  benoath  tremblu ; 
The  waim  and  tha  lahahltaaiA  thcroor.' 


In  this  way  the  verse  clearly  conspizoo  with 
ita  eonnaotion,  fa  vary  ahfUttagly  aatliug  toank 

the  extent  tim]  mumivnr^.^  of  God's  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  the  universality  of  his  Fitj- 
vidunaa. 

DECISION  — from  tlir  Latin  rfe  and  r«do» 
'  J  cut  down,'  in  wiuch  derivation  it  eone- 
aponda  with  flia  Habraw  original,  Ghalaveig, 
which  comes  from  a  root  signifring  to  cut—* 
ia  the  termination  of  a  doobUng  or  debating 
atate  of  mind ;  and,  in  die  eailiar  periods  of 
our  luignage,  the  termination  of  a  striH  or 
contest  In  tliia  last  sense  the  word  appf^ars 
to  be  used  by  our  translators,  in  Joel  iiL  14, 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  valley  of  Je- 
hoshaphat  (Jehovah's  jiuiffwent,  or  diH'un^-y'', 
spoken  of  in  verses  2  tLti  l  I  J.  Misled  by 
language  foimd  in  this  th  tpti  r,  the  Jewa»  aa 
early  at  least  as  ilie  time  ui'  .1.  rcme,  dreamt 
of  a  great  battle  that  was  (ibej  thmk  Mill 
ia)  to  ba  fraght  in  the  valley  of  Jeho8lu9bii 
(see  CEDnoK),  in  which  Jehovah  would 
judge,  that  is,  condemn  and  vanqoiah,  the 
haatfaen,  immediately  previooa  to  ma  reator. 
ing  lii-  ppopJe  Israel  to  their  city  and  lom- 
ple  i  where,  in  great  pomp  and  glory,  thej 
tien  to  vaign  for  a  monaand  years  (henea 

the  false  roiirr-ption  of  the  MiUt-nniiim' . 
Whatever  maj  be  thought  of  the  expectatMa, 
the  loeality,  aa  in  Cedran,  la  arbitrary;  for  il 
is  only  in  later  times  that  this  valley  has 
borne  the  name  of  Jehoshaphat ;  while  its 
narrowness,  and  the  -precipitoua  and  rocky 
character  of  ita  sides  and  bed,  render  at 
wholly  unfit  for  a  struggle  on  so  g^ratid  a 
Bcale  as  the  tradition  implies.  The  noiuc, 
'  valley  of  Jehovah's  judgment,'  or '  decLsioa,' 
may  be  borne  by  any  valley,  in  which  a  de- 
ciaive  balUe  was  gained  by  his  people, 
termed  in  that  theocratical  sense  whitd 
has  given  a  colotuing  to  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  diction. 

DECK,  from  the  Oamaa  dcckm  (henea 
the  deck  of  a  nhip),  to  covcff  in  which  mesa- 
ing,  the  English  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  ori- 
ginal, gBMBfc,aig^flea  la  tfttwa  in  iinianiigaf 
garmenti,  or  decorate  the  pemm  (iob  sL  lOL 
Isa.  Ixi.  10.  Jer.  iv.  301. 

DEOBEE,ftttn  dm  LaHnimmo  (hImimni 

(frrr  tnm),  'I  detf^rmine,'  signitlr:,  a  drier- 
tninution  or  command  put  Jforth  by  rrgai 
mdkority.  Not  ftwer  than  twelve  Rebrev 
and  Chaldeo  worda  are  rendered  in  our  Bible 
by  the  term  'decree,'— a lact which  is  in 
complete  aecordanee  vriA  what  ia  known  of 
the  arbitrary  character  of  Oriental  monar- 
chies, the  will  of  whose  sovereign  was  in  ail 
cases  law  (Dan.  vL  7 — 10.  Escra  vii.  13; 
compared  with  Dan.  ii.  9, 13, 15). 

DEPAN,  —  a  commercial  tribe  in  the  north 
of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Idumaea,  of  iLe 
family  of  Shem  and  die  tribe  of  Ketnrah. 
Abraham's  wife  (Gen.  xmr.  H.  Isa.  xxi.  13. 
Jer.  }ULv.2d;  xlix.  8.  £zek.  xxv.  13  ;  xxxviiL 
13 ).  The  name '  Dedan '  occurs  also  anKMlg 
the  Cnihitaa  (Oan.  i*  7),  whom  M"»»tHk 
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considers  as  different  from  \hp  former,  and 
places  on  the  uorth>weiii  of  (he  Peraiwa  QuU, 
ptrOj  %«aaiiM,  in  Bsek.  xivU.  15,  Hw  trilw 
is  mentioned  in  connection  with  articles  of 
Indian  merchandise.  Winer  relers  both 
BftBMt  to  Mone  people,  and  dlegM  • 
diversity  in  the  mirrativos. 

DKDICATED,  Irom  the  Latin  <U  and 
Jiemre, '  I  give/OT'eoiueerate,'  signifies  f/kof 
which  it  set  apart,  or  appropriaied  to  reU- 
ffious  uset  (see  Akathbma).  The  Hebrew 
Kohdeih,  whence  'dedicated,'  means  that 
which  is •  holy '  (Exod.  iii.  6),  or  •  hallowed' 
(  Lev.  xii.  I ) ;  and  hence  is  npplied  to  things 
excIusiTely  assigued  to  holy  purpobcs.  Thus 
it  ia  said  of  Asa,  — '  He  brooght  in  the  tilings 
wltifh  hi5  father  had  dcdicatrJ,  and  tliu 
thtugii  which  be  himself  had  dedicated,  into 
di«  house  of  Jehovah,  silver,  and  gtAA,  waA 
vesH.  l^'  (1  Kind's  XV.  I.')). 

liLJDlCATION,  considered  as  the  s«Uiug 
•part  of  an  object  tor  sacred  pstrposes,  was 
an  id'.-a  familiar  to  the  liibrt-w  niiud. 
Hence  Solomon,  when  he  had  erected  the 
temple.  cdebralMl  di«  eampletion  of  bis 
pious  dcsipn  by  a  solemn  dedication  of  it 
to  the  axelnaiTe  serriot  of  Aimig^ty  Qod 
(3  Cfanm.    tL  vH.). 

In  the  same  spirit,  Ezra  held  a  public 
dedication  of  the  second  temple  (Exm  vi. 
Itf).  *  The  feast  of  dedicatiun '  i.Hmoniioued 
in  the  New  Testament  (John  x.22),  ta  en- 
Aainio,  '  ihe  renewal,'  that  is,  n  fi -  tival  in 
conunetnuraiion  of  tlie  renewal  or  restora- 
tion, —  most  probably  of  the  temple,  after  it 
liad  been  profaned  by  Autiocbos  Epiphanes. 
It  was  a  lustration  or  purifiMtton  of  the  sauc- 
ItMiyflmii  lieatlMB  defUemenls,  etbeled  by 
J  miss  Maccabeus  during  cif];ht  days,  bt- 
giuLuiug  on  *  the  fiiw^and-twentieth  day  of  the 
nine  xnonih,  Ghialeo,'  or  Deeember  (1  Mbm. 
iv.  36,  $e<j.).  Joscphus  (' Anticj.' xii.  7.  7) 
makes  mention  of  this  festival,  and  says  that 
Ae  Jem  eeOad  it  *  lights,'  ee  indleaiaig  die 
joy  experienced  at  the  liberty  gained,  and  of 
which  the  dedication  was  a  proof  and  an 
ezptvssion  (comp.  1  Mace  iv.  dO).  It  cer- 
uiniy  was  a  joymieooettlon*  iiid  w  raah.  is 

it  still  observed. 

Other  interpreters  prefer  imderstaoding 
liy  *  the  feast  of  dedication,'  mentioned  in  John 
X.  22,  the  festival  which  the  Jews  celebrated 
iMtuuaily,  in  luemory  of  the  restoration  of  the 
teuiple  by  Zerubbabel,  and  of  its  reparation 
by  Herod,  on  the  thin!  day  of  the  month, 
AdoTt  or  March.  But  the  remark,  *  it  was 
wiDier'  (82),  speaka  etrongly  in  fkvoor  of 
die  Ibimer  view. 

D£EM  (T.  /  thi$tA)  means  to  have  an 
opinion,  to  jwige,  dttermimt.  Hence  MtUon, 
in  that  Tuh-  pl<  adiugltof  ^iritoal  liber^  (P. 
L.  xii.  b\bf  *tq.) :  — 

'  Tbu  nwt,  fmr  greater  port. 
Will  (Uem^  in  outward  ritia  aiw  apcdOMa  liiiroi!» 

lt«i%i<iU  ckuU&fiod.' 

*  ]>eem '  is  the  rendering  of  a  Greek  word,  in 


Acts  xxvil.  27,  translated  also  by  'think* 
(ActaxiiL25)  and  'auppoae'  (Aotaxxv.  Iti). 
DEFAME— emuieelea  widi  die  Onek  Aw* 

phrmrin,  'to  apeak  ill  of — raeans  to  misrc- 
prtseni,  to  siander.  It  stands  for  a  Hebrew 
word  diat  It  rendered  'evil  report'  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2) ;  •  glmi  I-  r'  (N'umb.  xiv.  .36)  ;  'in- 
famy' (Prov.  jjET.  10);  and  'defaming* 
(Jer.  XX.  10). 

DEFILE  —  from  im  Anglo-Saxon  root, 
meaning,  to  dirty  or  pollute  -^htM  the  same 
ttigniticatiou  in  English.  It  is  the  represeor 
tative  of  several  Hebrew  woide  of  Undnd 
import.  —  See  Cleaw. 

Di.l-  iiAUD  (L.  (k  and  Jrnudare,  *  to 
cheat'),  taking  away  any  ikbtf  by  fraud  or 
deceit,  btauda  for  a  Hebrew  word,  Gahshak, 
which  signihes  to '  deceive '  (Lev.  vL  4) ;  *  to 
do  wrong  to'  (1  CHumi.  xvi.2I);  'opprees' 
f  HcTit.  xxiv.  1 1\  In  the  Gre^k  of  the  New 
Tesiarocut,  it  has  two  represeuutives  :  —  i. 
Apoderto, '  to  deprive '  (Mtrlt  x.  10.  1  Cor. 
vii.  5.  1  Tim.  vL  6,  'destitute').  IT.  Pfeo- 
acJUfo,  'to  over-reaoh/  'make  a  gain  of' 
(SCor.iLll;  viLS;  xU.  17). 

DEFY,  from  the  Latin  de  and '  faith,* 
means  primarily  to  renoimce  faith  or 
ancei  hence  to  claim  independence,  and  to 
dare  a  superior  to  the  assertion  of  his  clainfl* 
Xhue  Campbell,  in  his  '  Last  Man  : '  — 

*  The  darkeniiii?  uniTcrso  4^ 
To  qaoDcb  hiA  imm'irt.ilitx, 

Or  shako  liLs  trust  in  God.' 

It  Stands  for  a  Hebrew  word,  Zahyam  (Numb. 
xzUL  8),  the  essential  tneuing  of  which  is 
to  he  angry.  It  also  represents  the  term 
Gkabraph  in  1  Sam.  xvii  iU,  26,  36, 
triiere  it  refBit  to  die  defiaaee  liniled  againet 
tlie  army  of  Israel  hv  (5  Hath.  This  word 
strictly  signifies  U)  nproach,  and  refers  to 
diose  eontnmelions  speechee  whieh  waniois 
in  ancient  limes  were  accustomed  to  throw 
ont  against  each  other  as  a  provocation  to 
batde,  and  of  whidt  many  examples  may  be 
found  in  the  Died  of  Homer. 

DEGKKE3,  SONG  OF,  the  tiUe  of  fifteen 
Psalms  —  namely,  from  IdOth  to  ld4th,  in* 
cdn^ffo.  It  ia  not  easy  to  aee  what  these 
compositions  have  in  common,  to  have  caused 
tliis  term  to  be  applied  to  them,  fiishop 
Lowth  terme  tiuni  *odetof  neenaloov' bidd- 
ing that  they  were  sung  hs  \h*'  yw>o|ilo  went 
up  to  JerusttlcLQ  tu  celebruu.'  lUe  tuuuial  fes- 
tivals, or  as  they  returned  from  the  captivi|f 
of  Babvlon.  Donhtlrf^s,  'ul.'iis  wliich  somo 
of  them  contain  ore  congruent  with  thi^  so^ 
pooition;  and  the  now-known  elevated  po- 
sition of  the  metropnlh  •?\oiild  justify  the 
term '  degiees,'  or  rather  ascents.  Oesenins, 
however,  and  odiera,  have  held  that  ttw 
reference  in  the  title  is  to  the  mOTOniflnt  of 
the  verse,  the  metre,  or  rhythm. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe,  diat  diia 
title,  any  more  than  otlier  iitlt;s,  was  pre 
fixed  by  the  author  or  authors  of  these 
sacred  odes. 
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DEHAVITFS,  a  nnHon,  or  rather  fnlff, 
under  die  Persian  guvfniaicul,culuuisu«  {rorn 
whom  wen  settled  in  SniMria  (Ezra  iv.  0). 
Winer  asserts  that  tliey  are  undouLtedly  the 
Dai,  Dabi,  or  Dahm,  a  nouiiui  rac«  of  the  Per- 
dan  •mpirs,  whose  honu  wm  on  high 
lands  east  of  the  Caspian. 

D£L£CTABL£  — from  the  Latin  deUckf, 
•1  attnet,'  '•lion;  dmotiiig  dut  wUeh 
charms  or  yratijies  -  is  tip  n-uderitig  in  Isa. 
xliv.  9,  of  a  word  Ghahmadt  which  denote* 

*  to  detixo*  (Im.  L  20),  or  <him  ddight  tai' 
(l^ov.  L  22). 

DKLICAXE,  ttom  dcUcue,  in  Latin,  'de- 
lights,'  'grattflottioii,' or* darling,'  means  that 
which  is  used  to  pleasures,  and  so  that  which 
is  soft,  tender,  and  efferaumto  (Jer.  1L84. 
Deut.  xxviii.  64,  M.  Isa,  xhii.  1). 

DELILAH.  —  See  Bamsos. 

DE  LU s  1  UN  C  L.  de  and  ludoy '  I  play  with,' 
or 'cheat')  is  cheating  by  false  appearances. 
I»  Omk  Ofi^al  tignifles  to  misUad,  eauae 
to  gn  out  of  the  way,  or  wander  from  therii;ht 
road,  and  is  construed  by  'error'  (Matt. 
zxviL  04);  'deeeit'  (1  Th«M.  fL  8);  and 
'delusion'  (2  Tliess.  ii.  11).  'Delusions' 
stands  in  the  English  Bible  for  TakgahUtwh 
whieh,  in  th«  margin  ( Isa.  Izri.  4)  is  tran- 
slated 'devioea;'   and,  iu  Isa.  iii.  4,  by 

*  babea.'  lu  the  last  place,  *  tyrants '  would 
be  a  better  rendering.  The  root-meaning  of 
the  word  is  to  roll;  hence  to  be  versatile  or 
full  of  expedi«ats,  and  |o  guida  and  direct 
by  delusion. 

PEICAS,  a  companion  of  the  apostle  PanJ, 
who  was  with  him  during  his  iniprisonmpnt 
in  Rome  (Col.  iv.  11,  Phiiemun  24 ) ;  but, 
niiablo  to  exert  tlie  belf-denial  and  make  the 
FAcriflce  required,  forsook  the  apostle,  and 
went  to  Thessalouica.  The  tradition  of  the 
ehnrehdiat  he  apoilatiaad  from  Ohrialianit^, 
fin 'is  corroboration  in  the  words  of  rani,  — 
'  iiaving  loved  this  present  world.'  The  love 
of  die  world  was  the  love  of  Heatheniam,  and 
an  ntt  irhinent  to  tlie  latter  wa.s  incoujpatible 
with  a  retention  of  faith  in  Christ;  for,  iu 
thoee  early  days,  and  widi  tte  looad  di*Cine> 
tions  which  then  existed  between  the  world 
anti  till'  church,  men  had  not  learned  the 
unhappy  art  so  much  practised  now,  of  miit> 
ing  a  heathon  BMMnUl^  with  a  ChiittliikpnH 
Ibssion. 

DK&tETEIUS,  a  silversmith  of  Epheaus 
(Aeia  six.  24,  se; .).  The  fame  of  Artemis 
and  her  8nTnptnoti«»  temple,  drew  to  E phesus 
from  moHt  partH  ot  the  western  world,  super- 
stitious people,  who,  wishing  to  perpetuate 
the  holy  influence  obtained  by  vrnrshippintr 
the  divinity,  porehased,  and  corned  with 
di«m,  email  ailTer  ahrinea  repwaanting  hk 
outline  the  temple  or  the  sanctuary  witliin 
it,  and  the  goddess  by  whose  favour  safety 
and  floooeea  were  dmstastamd.  H«neetiiere 
fli')>o  ;i  jjriisperous  trade,  in  which  Demetrhis 
appears  to  have  beenadvantageooaly  engaged. 
AH  al  oaoa  ha  and  hit  ftllov*«f«ilMtteii  flnd 


th**  demand  for  ih^  nrtirles  of  tibeir  mtnu- 
fticuire  begin  to  falioff.  They  spectilate  as  to 
the  cause.  Patil  appears  in  gphewn  ilaelC 
tenrliinp'  the  doctriiir,  that  the  whole  system 
of  Artoinis,  her  temple,  her  shrioes,  her 
cvAoehifvleits,  ia  *  a  vanity  and  a  lie,*  •  ih»> 

thing,  a  mrrp  bnllnw  prrit'nc.  T}':!":  P;n:I 
teaches,  and  this  men  are  willing  to  beiievt:. 
Here,  flien,  iatfaeoanae  why  tik»  tmdo  of  Be. 
luetrins  has  become  bad.  Seeing  tLi«,  bf?  i? 
enraged,  and  resolves  to  resist  with  elamom 
and  trnnnlt  what  he  eannot  atop  by  reaaea 
and  truth.  He  Huccet'ds  so  for  ns  to  put 
Paul's  life  iu  peril;  but  he  cannot  with- 
stand tlie  flowing  tide  of  die  new  doctrines. 
In  it  came  and  swept  away  Demetrius  .tnd 
his  idle  goddess  too.  So  must  all  untmth 
peri&h,  supported  as  it  may  be  by  huinaQ 
art,  interest,  and  pa.^sioii,  It  is  in  vain  le 
cry-,  '  Great  is  Diana  uf  [iu'  Epht  siniis,'  when 
God,  speaking  to  man,  is  answertni  by  porCf 
and  therefore  resistless,  human  sympathna. 

DENOUNCE  — from  the  Latin  n*,  -nd  ny» 
Uu$,  a  messenger  —  signifies  to  drciart^  or 
ttmmMce.  8o  fa  liie  word  need  In  Sei^itaie 
(Dent.  XXX.  18),  being  on  other  occasions 
r«placed  by  'teU'  (Qen.  xlv.  13),  'profoas' 
(Dent  szvi.  S),  and  <  declare*  (Im.  iii.  9\ 
Indeed,  the  harsh  meaning  which  'denotinrs' 
now  conveys,  as  denoting  threatening  and 
eondemnation,  doet  not  bdong  to  tlie  Scrip* 
tural  use  of  <ho  wonl,  or  lo  ila  deiivniifo 
import 

DEPOSED  (L.  de,  'down,'  and  pomo,  *l 
put')  signifies,  as  does  the  Hebrew  origi* 
nal,  *  made  to  come  down,'  as  a  king  from 
his  throne ;  being  used,  in  Dau.  t.  20,  of 
Nebnchadnenar,  i^  waa  atripi  of  liia  vagal 
authority. 

DEPUTY  (L.  de  and  puto,  which,  in  b«r- 
baroua  Latin,  means  /  deUyate),  one  who  » 
appointed  to  be  and  aet  in  place  of  another. 
It  is  used,  in  Acts  xiii.  7,  B,  12,  of  bergius 
Favhia,  wlio,  as  goremor  of  the  MBntoffial 
province  of  Cyprus,  bore  the  title  of  antLu 

etosy  or  proconsul,  a  word  which  our  trans- 
lora  have  rendered  'depaty'  (eeoOrmva). 

In  Acts  xtx.        '  dcpTitirrs '  is  the  tra-n-'datjon 

of  the  same  word  ia  the  plural.  The  neas- 
ing  here  seems  to  ho  inagiatraiea  ortliiimyeL 

DESCEND  (L.  de  and  $cat>d^,  1  elimk 
down)  means  to  come  down,  as  does  the 
Hebrew,  of  which  it  is  a  rendering,  in  Ezod. 

18,  where  Jehovah  is  said  to  have  de- 
scended on  Mount  Sinai  in  fire.  The  woni 
is  also  used  of  the  dncent  of  the  eptrit  of 
Ood  on  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  on  occaaitm  ai 
his  V  riptisni  (Matt,  iii  16).  So  the  rain  i* 
said  to  have  descended,  in  Matt.  viL 
«omp»  Luke  xix.  37.  Ol^eelion  ham  hsen 

taken  i^rnin?!  tliis  1  anpii'ip'',  ftf  Minpprnprial* 
to  the  actions  or  mUuences  of  Uod,  who, 
bebig  everywhere  present,  cannot  b*  ami  la 
cithrr  nscrnd  ur  dfsccnd.  If  the  assnmptica 
on  which  this  objection  proceeds  wen  ear- 
im4  and  w^-lbondsd,  it  wmU  lanteidi' 
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gioiu  {nstrncfion  an  impossibility,  and  so 
nndermiue  religion  iUtelT;  for  if  wc  gpe&k  uut 
of  Ood  ti!)  we  oaa  fpetk  with  strict  correct- 
nfHB,  wft  shall  netrer  sponk  of  him  at  all. 
Equally  shall  we  nerer  even  Uuuk  of  him.  For 
both  the  Isoftttge  aadtiie  thuughts  of  mortal 
and  rmhe:  creatures  can,  when  tliinking  and 
speakiQg  of  the  infinite  Creator,  be  onlj  ana- 
logical,  that  is,  *afterdi«iBaiuMr of  nwn.*  In 
3t«i  ir,  ilierefore,  we  find  nothinp  ^vrnjig  in 
re|)re!ienting  either  Ood  or  hia  spirit  as  de- 
Mending.  Nor  ia  <h»  woid  m>  yaj  Innomi- 
ratp.  Whatever  roines  from  hhove  onr  hflidf 
may  properlj  be  said  to  descend.   Thvt  dm 
nin  0onw  fttm  the  dondt,  and  theivftm 
descends,  though  the  relnlion  uf  ttp  and  down 
ehanget  with  every  revolution  ol  the  axis  of 
tha  aardi.  In  tiie  lania  nannar  Ood  eama 
down  on  Sinai,  and  his  spirit  came  down  on 
Jesus  Christ ;  because  in  both  canea  there 
was  a  descent  fh)m  an  upper  n^gioo,  whatever 
position  that  region  bore  in  bonndlaat apaoa. 
Objections  of  tliis  kind  display  ignorance  or 
JiyptTcriticisni.    So,  when  our  Lord  is  said 
to  have  bratifl^t  a  nit-ssui:.'  uf  peaoa  from 
God  to  man,  no  WcH  iiil'irmed  Christian  sup- 
poses that  these  wurd:i  are  to  be  taken  in 
ttiair  atrietiy  literal  import  NeverChalaaa, 
objectors  mnv  1)f>  chRlletigp  1  to  find  language 
which  shall  be  at  once  equally  expressive  and 
appropriata.    Tha  BiUa,  nH>ra  than  any 
orli  r  hook,  unites  objective  troth  with  popu- 
lar impresaiveness.   In  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion, m  laftr  to  the  great  diieloanra  of  the 
Lord  Jesus;  namely,  tliat  God  is  '  our  Fa- 
Uier,'  —  a  description  which  —  as   it  is 
exemplified  in  his  Son  and  Image,  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  —  the  highest  pluloaophy 
BCfwr  did  and  never  could  equal. 

*  Descent '  is  also  used  in  our  vemion  of 
Heb.  vii.  6  (conp.  8),  of  that  pa'<»in^  down 
of  fathers  and  sons  one  after  the  other,  which 
is  commonly  denoted  by  the  term  pedigree. 

DESERT  (L.  dnero,  'I  leave'),  a  piaee 
Urfi  or  abandoned  of  men,  of  course  in 
oonseqaence  of  its  onsuitableness  for  a 
Iranian  abode;  henee,  on  mproiiutive  Md 
sltrile  sfnt.     But  Sterility  is  more  or  less 
entire ;  and  what  are  waste  lands  at  one  time 
•re  bronght  imder  cnltivation  at  another. 
Accordingly,  a  desert  U,  by  eQrmology,  not 
neoesaarily  a  barren  wilderness.   The  word, 
in  modem  EngUah,  implies  a  greater  degree 
of  Hlerility  than  do  some  of  the  Hebrew  It  rriiH 
for  which  it  stands.   ChuxAvah  is  translated 
'desert'  in  Jer.  1.  lit,  and  'wildemesa*  in 
Isa.  xxxiii.  9,  but  in  other  phices  *  plains,' 
OS  in  Numb.  xxii.  1,  and  rather  signifies  a 
ateppe,  or  high  table-land  (Isa.  xxxv.  I). 
The  more  common  word,  Midhahr,  denotea 
in  gcneml  a  place  which  in  ordinarily  nei* 
tlier  cultivated  nor  iiibabiteil  (Job  xxxviii. 
90.  laa.  xxxii.  1').  Jer.  iL  d),  bvt  in  many 
cases  servicciililc  for  pft«!tnrf  grounds  (Ps. 
Izv.  12.   Jer.  ix.  10.   Luke  xv.  4);  mostly 
dcttitota  of  tnaa»  bat  not  neoMMriij  af 


herbagp,  not  unlikf  our  downs,  only  more 
extensive.  Mauy  i>uch  districts  are stiU  foimd 
in  tha  Eaat   The  largest  is  Arabia  Deaarti. 
There  were,  in  ancient  times, deserts  in  which 
were  found  spots  suitable  for  oom-fielda 
(Joseph.  *  Antiq.'  zlL  4.  0),  and  even  inb»> 
bited  cities  (Jo.sh.  xv.  61.   Isa.  xlii.  II). 
The  word,  then,  in  its  more  general  &iguifi- 
eation,  meant  a  vride  open  upland,  uneulti- 
Vflted ;   but  not  nf  necessity  iucapuhle  of 
eoltivation,  nor  unproductive.  Sometimes, 
howaftr,  it  aigniAea  n  deaert  in  the  atriet 
and  proper  aense,  that  is,  waste  sterile  land 
(laa.  nzv.  Os  zli.  18),  over  which  wild  aui- 
mala  and  beaala  of  prey  roam,  though  for  such 
places  other  terms  are  more  appropriate,  as 
in  Joel  iL  3,  '  a  desolate  wilderness,'  and 
Joel  iii.  19.    In  these  deserts,  uavel 
lers  are  often  encoimtiMd  bf  a  hot  wind, 
which  Lord   Lindsay  experienced  when, 
on  quitting  Egypt,  he  eutered  on  the  desert 
of  Suez:  —  * Tbc  hot  kamsin,  or  southeily 
wind,  wJiifb  }tlpw  violently  all  day,  bringing 
cloudii  ot  »an(i,  and  pelting  us  with  small 
pebbles,  which  made  our  Araba  akip,  aa 
they  rattled  against  their  naked  legs.  My 
lips  were  parched  and  chapped  for  several 
dnya  afherwaidai  and  a  boolc  in  my  podnt 
was  soonliadit  w  If  it  liad  bean  bald  to  tha 
fire.' 

In  the  desert,  plaina  an  met  widi  vbieli 

correspond  with  the  words  of  Jeremiah:  — 
'  He  shall  inhabit  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
demeea,  in  a  aalt  land,  and  not  inhabited  * 
(xvii.  (I).  Irby  and  Mangles  passed  such  n 
plain  when  nearing  Palestine,  on  their  route 
from  Cairo  :  —  'A  plain  of  about  four  miles 
in  length,  covered  vritb  thick  bard  salt,  re« 
sembling  in  appearance  sheets  of  firmly 
fhizen  snow.  Tbe  surface  bure  tlie  weight 
of  our  animals  without  giving  way.' 

In  Palestine  lay  tlie  following  deserts  :  — 
I.  Tbe  wilderness  of  Judub,  a  rocky  district 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  JnMi, 
on  tow;trf!»*  tlic  Dead  Sea,  with  the  town  En- 
gedi  and  other  <  cities '  (Josh.  xv.  (11,  9eq. 
Jndf.  i.  16).   It  appears  to  have  extended 
from  the  right  hank  of  the  Cedron,  near 
TekoS)  to  the  south  east  end  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  OB  Ae  neat  to  hate  been  bordeied 
by  the  hill  country  of  Judah.    In  tin'  nor- 
thern part,  near  the  convent  Saba^  ia  a  wild 
barren  ^atariet,  formed  of  deep  valleys  and 
bare  rocks  full  of  grottos.    The  country  re- 
tains the  same  character  in  an  even  more 
mailted  degree,  onwaidainasouth  and  noutli- 
easterly  direction.    In  the  north-west,  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  was  connerted  with  that 
of  Tekoa,  being  the  same  under  different 
names.    Continuing  in  a  south  and  souat- 
easterly  direction,  yon  come  to  the  wilder 
ness  of  En-gedi  (1  Saw.  xxiv.  1 ),  lu  ib&t  of 
Ziph  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14),  to  that  of  Maon 
f  1  Saiu.  xxiii.  S-'O,  all  (d  which  lay  along  the 
wesifru  sifie  of  tlie  Dead  Sea.    At  length, 
going  more  sontb,  you  readt  tbe  wUdemesa 
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of  Beenhebft  (Ooi.  ncL  14).  The  vlUar* 

uess  of  Tckijsi  i-^  thus  dfscribed  bj  Jerome  : 
— -'Bejoud  Tekua  Ui<:re  is  no  Lamlet  uor  even 
ha«i ;  ud,  as  it  Is  df;f  tad  taady,  At  desert 
prnrliiceg  no  fruits,  yet  nil  its  parts  firr  full 
uf  bhephenU.'    The  wiiU^rQess  of  J  uduU  was 
that  jn  whiefa  StUan  A*  Baptist  made  his  ap- 
pearancft  (Matt.  iii. ;  coiup.  xi.  7).  Tradi- 
tion mentioiw  a  wilderaess  of  St.  John  in 
die  hill-«oiinti7  of  Jndah,  about  two  honn 
suatli-west  from  BfUileln-ni  ;  but  t}ii>  iTnli- 
CAtes  the  place  where  he  was  brought  up 
<Lttk«  i.  80);  and  the  teim  'dssart*  oan 
here  apply  only  to  the  solitary  and  hermit- 
like  life  which  be  led ;  for  most  of  th«  ooan- 
try  is  eveu  now  well  ooltiTated,  and  of  a 
pleasing  aspect.    II.  We  now  come  to  the 
wilderness  of  Jericho  (Josh.  xri.  1),  which 
lay  betweeu  ihut  place  imd  Bethany,  —  a  dig* 
Iriet  ftill  of  precipitous  rocks  and  dasp  val- 
leT<?,  which,  e.speci&lly  beyond  tlie  cftravnn- 
serai  (see  Ink),  which  is  now  ciilleU  the 
Kbaa  of  the  Samaritans  (comp.  Lukaz.80), 
about  two  liouf^  fr  iin  IcnisaUnn,  becomes  a 
stony,  frightful  waste.    From  this  desert, 
ajoonuy  of  two  boars  takes  the  tnrnllM- 
over  a  steep  sediTity,  down  into  ihr<  plain  of 
Jerioho.   Hen,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
plain,  rises  a  steep  limestons  mountain,  dif- 
firnlt  of  ascent,  termcil  Quarantania,  where, 
in  the  times  of  Jerome,  was  a  fort  fbr  the 
protection  of  traveUen.    The  hill  is  so 
termed,  because,   according  to  trail  itimi, 
Jesus  passed  in  one  of  its  nomerons  caverns 
his  fast  of  forty  days.   III.  The  wildefness 
of  Gibeon,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  lying 
north  of  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  iL  24).  IV. 
The  wilderness  of  Bcthavcn  (Josh,  xviii. 
12),  on  the  uortli-wcstcm  border  of  Bei^a* 
min,  towards  Eplirnim.    V.  The  wilderness 
of  Reuben  (^Deuc  iv.  43),  in  whicli  lay  the 
city  Baser,  ptobably  on  the  south-eastern 
limit  of  the  tribe,  and  so  bordering  on  the 
Arabian  Desart   VI.  The  desert  near  Beth- 
'  saida  (Lnka  is.  10). 

Out  of  PaloHiine,  we  mnst  mention  tlie 
Desert  of  Arabia,  often  termed  the  *  desert ' 
by  pre-erainenee,  that  is,  Aralna  Petiwa; 
also  what  was  properly  Arabia  Di*  •tTh, 
called  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  is  here  and 
there  mentioned  nnder  die  name  of  the 
tk'sert  (1  Kings  ix.  IR  ;  xix.  15)  ;  iu  the  lat- 
ter passage, '  the  wihiemess  of  Damascus.' 

Manndrell,  in  passing  bom  Jenualem  to 
Jericho,  speaks  thus  of  the  scene  of  our 
Lord's  temptation  :  —  '  From  tliis  place 
(Fountain  of  the  apostles,  just  beyond  Beth- 
any), you  proreeil  in  an  intricate  way  amongst 
hills  and  valleys,  iuterchangeablj* ;  aTl  of  a 
very  barren  aspect  at  present,  but  diseover- 
iug  evident  si^^tis  of  the  labour  of  the  hus- 
bandman in  ancient  times.  After  some 
hours'  travel  in  this  mzt  of  road,  you  arrive 
at  the  mountainous  desert  into  which  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  led  by  the  Spirit,  to  be 
tempted  by  the  devil.   A  most  miserable,  dry, 


hsBCB  plnoe  ft  is,  eonsistinr^  of  high  voely 

montu&ina,  so  torn  and  disordered,  as  if  the 
cariu  I J  ad  here  suffered  some  great  convul- 
sion, in  which  its  very  bowels  had  bstt 
turned  outward.    On  (i\o  Irft  band,  lookinp 
down  in  a  deep  vailey,  as  we  passed  aloD|^ 
«e  saw  soaae  rains  of  sosB  edie  sad  eoi. 
tnrr- Trhich,  they  toM  n^,  wereformerlv  t!if 
habitAttona  of  hermits  retiring  bither  fur 
penanoe  and  OMirdfieatien.    And  scstalsl^ 
there  eoold  not  be  found  in  the  whole  earth  a 
more  comfortless  and  abandoned  place  for 
Hurt  purpose.   From  die  lop  of  tbrae  bilh 
of  desolation,  we  had,  however,  a  delightful 
uoapect  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  the  plain  of  Jericho;  into 
which  last  place  we  descended,  after  abeat 
five  hours'  march  from  Jerusalem.    As  %ood 
as  we  entered  the  plain,  we  turned  up  cm  tiw 
left  hand,  aji  1,  ^  >iug  abont  one  horn  thai 
war,  cam»>  to  lue  foot  of  tb»»  Qiiarantani' ; 
which,  they  say,  is  the  n^^untAui  into  whK:h 
die  devil  took  our  bir  s  r.  I  Satfioar,  ^riita  ha 
tempted  him        tliat  visionary  scene  of  all 
the  kingdoms  and  gktfiee  of  the  world.  It 
is,  as  St  Matthew  atylea  ft,  aa  aqnesdjag 
high  mountain,  and  in  it-  n  com  not  uulv 
diffictilt,  but  dangerouii.    It  has  a  smaii 
diapd  at  flie  top,  and  anodiar  half-way  up. 
foTiTnli  il  upMii  li  ]ni)mineut  part  of  the  rock: 
near  this  iMter  are  aevexai  cavea  and  hcdss 
in  As  side  of  die  nMNmtain,  mnde  nse  «rf  aa> 
ciently  by  hermits,  and  by  some  at  this  day, 
for  places  to  keep  their  Lent  in,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  onr  blessed  Saviour.    lo  moi»%  oi 
these  grots  we  found  certain  Andbsqoartaaed 
with  fire-arms,  who  obstructed  our  ascent,  de> 
mending  two  htmdred  dollars  fur  leave  to  go 
up  the  motmtains.    So  we  departed  witfaaol 
further  trouble,  not  a  llitlo  glnxl  to  harp  so 
good  an  excuse  for  nut  cliiubiug  so  daagar- 
Otis  a  precipice.' 

From  Tischendorf  ('Beise,'  p.  72),  w? 
learn  that  the  desert  in  which  John  was 
bnHH^t  up  'is  quite  aolitaiy,  annroandai 
by  mountainB  nn;!  rork'^ :  h;tt  tr  i-  v.^tt  with- 
out verdure,  fountain,  or  trees ;  and  with  all 
theae  it  is  mote  ehanning  than  many  plaeaa 
ill  the  promiscil  laud.  The  grotto  of  John, 
where  the  prophet  dwelt  whm  he  was  pie- 
parittg  himadf  fbr  hu  rainistiyia  Ibe  desait 
I)ossesse9  an  enchaining  magic  :  it  had  itae 
much  the  more  for  me,  because  I  entenxd  its 
cool  ahadea  at  the  nud-day  hour  of  r^^ost. 
It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  romantic  wild  ro«^ 
which  hongs  upon  the  hill,and  projects  nhovf 
into  the  ruins  of  the  old  cloister  walls,  i  roa 
thence  I  overlooked  a  wide  extent  of  taMt> 
land,  with  many  villages.  Trirlrr  Uie  grotto, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  bcauiiiuily  yit^thitr4 
with  a  luxttriant  shade,  there  breaks  CHUftoM 
the  natnral  wall  of  rock  a  large  streiora  of 
tlie  clearest  water:  it  rushes  down  into  a 
great  basin  surrounded  by  reeds.* 

DESOLATION  (L.  and  soitw,  akme) 
is  the  act  of  rendering  a  place  aofitsiy  «r 
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waste,  or  tb»  state  of  being  solitary  or  wMto* 

When  a  place  is  stripped  uf  its  natural  pro- 
dootiooa  or  its  inhabitantSi  it  is  desolate ; 
•ad  when  m  hmnai  Iwing  is  deprived  of  his 

ordinary  ronipanions,  pnrptiits,  nnd  plea- 
sures, lie  is  desolate.    Heuce,  Uie  word,  in 

yr«</,  imd  w(uting  of  mind. 

The  word,  with  its  oc^inates,  is  of  fre- 
qwent  occur wuoe  in  Setiplme,  which,  relating 
to  countries  iu  winch  desert  and  solitary 
districts  are  of  great  extent  and  constant 
oeoorrence,  draws  from  this  untoTely  festiire 
of  nature  some  of  its  most  striking  and  for- 
rihlf  iriiRf?fry  Mer.  xlix.  13.  Zepli.  i.  15; 
ji.  i^.  Uau.  XI.  til.  Aliitt.  xxiv.  10:  SHe 
AaoMWATio!*).  In  relation  to  the  twolsst 
passapes,  Hall  says  — '  The  tftkiTi^r  away 
of  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  this  dctoialory 
•bookiiislioii,  is  to  be  understood  of  Hm  last 
Jestructinn  of  Jemsalem  by  Titus.' 

DKUTEBONOMY  (G.  second  law),  the  last 
of  idhit  tfs  gsnenllf  temwd  fte  llrs  books 
of  Hoses,  or  the  Pcntnteucb,  —  tbc  complet- 
ing Tolume  of  the  great  work  which  com- 
poses tiis  esriisst  mstoiy  of  tils  Rsbraws, 
and  llierein  the  earliest  notices  of  the  first 
ages  of  the  worid.  A  work  of  such  a  charac- 
ter is  fitted  to  awaken  a  Tery  deep  interest, 
whidh  becomes  yet  more  profound,  when  we 
romember  tlmt  these  documents  profess  to 
contain  a  record  also  of  God's  earliest  deal- 
ings  wi:n  the  homaa  tsm.  Bsnee  it  is  a 
matter  i  f  prpnr  moment  to  nscertnin  Hie 
real  character  of  these  pages,  and  to  receive 
thsm  ss  they  were  inleiidsd  tobofeesivedby 
tliut  divine  Providence  to  whose  npency  wo 
owe  their  preservation.  The  subject  is  a 
wsTf  wids  as  well  as  important  one,  and 
yi't  call  here  be  treated  only  in  tWO  Ot  tiuos 
of  its  most  prominent  beariug^ 

Ths  Psntsleneh,  or  fu  e-fold  ftosil,  s  deslg* 
nation  knovtn  at  least  os  early  a.s  Josephus, 
opens  with  the  writing  whicli,  in  our  Bibles, 
bears  the  Greek  name  of  Otneti*  (creation 
or  production),  a  title  which  it  obtained  from 
commencing  with  an  ac(>ount  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  worid.  Genesis  is  by  the  Jews 
tttBsd  Beroichit,  which,  in  the  original  He> 
brew,  is  its  first  woni.  The  hooJv  divides 
itself  into  two  chief  ports  :  —  I.  Containing 
i. — ^riii.  Nsnrstes  Chs  origin  of  the  world  and 
of  Uie  hun?nri  rrtrt^.  with  sn  historical  outline 
that  comes  duwu  tu  the  end  of  the  deluge : 
II.  Comprinng  ix. — ^I.  Oivw  flio  history  of 
Noah  and  his  descendants  to  the  denth  nf 
Joseph.  In  the  latter  portion,  we  may  dis- 
tingnish,  a.  ix^ — A  Msmthwa  regarding  the 
lif  nf  N'oah,  and  other  events,  reachinfr  to 
the  time  of  Abraham ;  6.  xii. — zxv.  10,  The 
hialoiy  of  Abraham,  the  progenitor  of  the 
chosen  people ;  c.  xxv.  II — xxvii.  TIjc  life  of 
Isasi:,  whose  death  is  not  mentioned  till 
%%xt.  27—29 ;  d.  xxviiL—OTvl.  The  life  of 
Jacob,  whose  death  is  given,  xlix.  d'l;  e. 
xxxTii^L  The  Ufeaoddestb  of  Joseph.  This 


amdjab  dioiii^  dial  fbere  is  in  the  book  no 

efl^ort  to  produce  an  artitlcial  proportion, 
eitlier  between  its  several  parts,  or  the  im- 
portanee  of  the  auljeela,  and  Ae  length  of 

tibieir  treatment.  The  earliest  jiortions  are 
the  least  full,  nor  does  the  writer  take  any 
pains  to  supplement  liis  histories!  nsnstives 
witli  niyihnlo^Mciil  or  cosniolojiicul  materials, 
or  to  oifer  explanations  ss  to  the  scantiness 
of  his  earliest  notices.  He  pots  together 
such  materials  as  he  possessed  in  the  simple 
and  nneonscious  manner  of  a  person  too 
intent  on  a  righteous  object  to  think  of 
possible  objections.  Tbe  biMory  of  the 
patriarchs  is  given  in  some  conHideraLle 
detail.  That  of  Abraliam  occupies  twelve 
chapters,  or  nearly  oue-fourUi  of  the  whole 
book.  In  this  peculiarity.  Genesis  proclaims 
its  connection  with  the  four  ensuing  writings; 
Ote  general  aim  of  whieh  is  to  ei&bit  how, 
under  the  divine  promise,  guidance,  and 
favour,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  the 
fstber  of  tiie  fddiltd,  were  through  diflenl* 
ties,  privations,  and  stmirirl'  s,  l  1  to  the 
borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  and  how  the 
way  was  prepared  tat  &a  eatalilklinient  in 
that  land  of  ths  wotahip  of  J«hOf»b,  the 
only  true  God. 

The  second  book  of  the  Pantateneh  bears 
the  name  of  Exodttt,  ftom  a  Oreek  word 
which  sig^nifies  (joiny  o»t,  bpcnnfc  it  is  occu- 
pied with  au  account  of  the  dejiiirture  of  the 
children  of  land  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
The  He1>ri"w«  term  thi  'vritin^  Schemoth, 
from  itb  coiumencing  with  ihu  words,  '  these 
are  the  names.'  The  chief  aim  of  Ae  work 
is  to  illu'^tratr  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
which  God  gave  to  Abraham:  —  *  Thy  seed 
ahallbe  a  stranger  in  aluid  that  is  not  theirs, 
and  shall  serve  them;  and  they  shall  'ifili.-i 
them  four  hundred  years,  and  afterwards 
shall  ihey  come  ontwitfi  great  substance' 

(Gen.  XV.  13,  14').  The  huo\  euihraces  a 
period  of  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  ymr.^; 
for  it  begins  with  the  incresse  of  the  people' 
after  Joseph's  deatli,  and  terminates  with  the 
erection  of  tlie  tabernacle.  Its  contents  may 
be  divided  into  three  leading  divisions:  — 
First,  1. — xii.  An  account  of  what  took  place 
before  the  departure  from  F.pyTit.  Second, 
xiii. — xviii.  The  history  of  ilial  departure. 
Third,  zix. — xl.  The  history  of  the  giving  of 
the  law,  and  of  that  v^hich  happened  till  the 
building  uf  the  tabernacle.  In  these  three 
portions,  the  following  is  eontsined  :  —a. 
i.  Abraham's  family  increases  in  Fpvpt  to 
a  numerous  people,  iu  spite  of  all  aiicnipts 
to  die.eontrai7 :  b.  li. — in.  History  of  Hoses, 
embracing  his  birth  and  education,  his  fli^jhl 
into  Midian,  his  call  and  preparation  for  the 
work  of  redeeming  the  Isnteliles,  in  con- 
junction with  his  brother  Aaron ;  and  the 
verification  of  their  divine  testimonials  be- 
fore the  elders  and  the  people :  e.  t.— xii. 
Events  in  Egypt  till  the  Exodus;  Moses  aud 
Aaron  entreat  Pharoah  to  break  their  bon> 
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dagift*  which  fai  in  ummqaoM  mmSi»men 

severe;  which  leads  Moi>  ^  t  *  I hj"  his  caw* 
before  Jehovah,  who  afiorda  him  sapport  and 
comfort ;  Moaea  anots  tiie  nlbori^  of  hb 
miscioa  before  Pbaroah,  by  miracles  which 
are  then  narrated  in  detail,  with  their  effects, 
beiug  ill  oU  ten  plagues ;  whose  efficacy  the 
monarch  in  vdntriildtoMaBteract  by  means 
of  his  wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magicians ; 
the  time  uf  deliverance,  however,  being  come, 
lh»  Passover  is  instituted,  the  last  puniah- 
in»>nt  is  iuflicted  on  Pharoah  in  tJiC  deslruc- 
tiuu  uf  the  first-born,  and  Isra*.!  goes  fort^i : 

d.  xiii.<— vriii.  Hittoiy  of  the  departuvB,  oon> 
prising  ordinanoet  respecting  the  devotement 
of  the  hrst-bon,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Paaaover;  Pharoth'o  ponmit  mi  ovudiraws 

T-Tucl  is  rnmlTirtntl  tlirniv?!!  tho  Red  Sea; 
wUicil  caiis  forih  a  song  of  pitusc  from  Moses 
«ad  his  people ;  themareh  arooghdio  wilder* 
nes9  begins;  they  couic  to  Maiah,  whose 
waters  are  sweetened ;  the  want  of  food  being 
ozperimced,  quails  and  manna  are  given  of 
God,  a  supply  of  water  bl8o  from  tlie  rock ; 
Amalek,  leaisting  their  passage,  is  overcome ; 
Moses  meeta  wi&  his  father*in-law,  Jethro, 
from  whom  he  receives  prudent  counsel: 

e.  x'lx. — Tcx'w.  Arrived  at  Sinai,  Moses  com* 
mcuc€s  his  legislation,  in  order  to  bind  the 
people  in  a  perpetual  eovenant  with  God  i 
afu-r  most  impressive  preparnti'iir- .  fhf  fen 
commandments  are  delivered,  aiul  diua  viui- 
ous  other  lawa*  whtflii*  baing  ^ritton  in  the 
book  uf  the  covenant,  are  read  in  the  audi- 
ence of  the  people,  who  promise  obedience 
(xxiv.  4, 7),  and  tha  engagemant  ia  aotomnly 
ratified  :  /.  xxv. — xxxi.  Then  ensnc  various 
commands  in  regard  to  the  construction  of 
iBta  taberaaele,  and  tiia  eonaeeration  of  die 
priests :  g.  xxxii. — xxxiv.  The  natnrfil  course 
of  events  is  interrupted  by  the  idolatrous 
propeosiliea  of  Ihe  people,  who  ftnd  faToor 
in  tlicir  aposlacy  witli  Aaron,  in  tho  absence 
of  Moses  during  forty  days  on  Mount  Sinai; 

•hia  letam  amata  the  progreaa  of  the  idota- 
troas  movement,  which  is  severely  pimished, 
and  then  forgiven;  after  various  disciplinary 
measures,  the  covenant  with  God  is  renewed, 
and  the  Divine  presence  in  the  journey 
towards  Palestine  is  graciously  promis^ed  : 
A.  XXXV. — xl.  We  have  here  the  funuation  of 
the  tabernacle  and  its  various  iniplananta, 
with  the  mnn!fp<Ht<^!!ou  <^  God'a  ikvoor  and 
blessing  on  the  work. 

The  narrative  is  not  pnranad  in  a  regular, 
unbroken  train ;  but  lawn  and  history  are 
mingled  together,  apparently,  for  the  most 
part,  in  (he  order  of  tha  aventa,  and  in  tibia 
manner  in  which  the  records  of  a  journal  are 
ordinarily  made.  In  vL  14,  the  narrative  is 
anddenly  intermptad  to  introdnee  aoma  diort 
genealopical  notices,  whicli,  however  desira- 
ble, might  as  well  stand  in  any  other  place. 
The  ftihiesa  of  tiiia  book  ia  in  broad  oon> 
tra-st  with  llie  earlier  portions  of  Genesis, 
preaenting  in  iu  very  xepatitiona,  featorea 


wbldi  ahow  tha  preaanea  and  agwnay  of  ens 

who  was  an  actor  in  the  recorded  tracaactioDS. 
Yel  this  fulness  is  by  no  OMans  indiacriau- 
nala.  Egypt,  in  wUeih  Moaea  waa  bets  ol 

educated,  and  in  which  the  descciula- f 
Abraham  dwelt  so  long,  afforded  a  ferak 
ground  to  the  historian,  into  immediate  ceo* 
nection  with  which  the  writer  of  Exodus  vu 
brought.    The  subject  was  tempting;  bat  he 
abstains,  and  reserves  all  his  abundance  for 
that  topic  which  he  had  taken  in  hand,  and 
which  h'(\  on  to  the  completion  of  his  plui. 
In  deu'lupiiig  tiie  measures  by  whicli  OK'no- 
Ihaism  was  eatablishod  in  Canaan.  Who- 
ever information  respecting  Kgypt.  1 
or  Genesis  presents,  it  is  only  casual  or  m- 
ferential.  Hm  aanMiiaa  that  Israel  rem^ 
ed  in  Egypt  must  have  been  fbll  of  a  genenl 
interest,  and  of  interest  to  the  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  b«t  9fwy  daviatioa  from  Ae  ooa  tm- 
row  pnth  is  rigidly  avoided.    ITotr  brief  » 
tho  narrative  in  die  long  and  importsu 
period  tiiat  imervwnad  between  die  barial  «f 
Jacob  (Gen.  1.  I'i).  »uil  tlji-  lirLh  of  Mom« 
(Exod.iL  2).    Mure  than  a  century  is  passed 
over  in  one  paga.   Thia  la  an  apparaotai^ 
maly  which  no  fabricator  would  have  per- 
mitted to  remain.   The  interval  of  alraoii 
entire  sUenoe  may  in  part  be  accounted  fsc 
bf  dia  indifference  and  daapondanay  nfcka 
must  have  Rfflietcd  th^  p4»ople  towards  u* 
latter  part  ot  iheir  vassalage,  especially  tthm 
no  new  friend  arose  to  paifonn  the  paitsf 
Joseph,  and  a  strange  and  hostile  d)xi.<T7 
filled  the  throne.    Whatever  tbe  cause,  tiie 
atrietnesa  widi  wUah  the  vrriler  keepa  taUi 
Ftibjrri  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  his  truj<- 
wortUinesa.  Even  tbe  few  noiioea  be  has 
left  na  in  diia  inierval  wet*  dntwn  tnm  Urn 
by  tlic  necessities  of  his  narrative,  whi  l 
tiius  preservea  a  oniiy  in  itaelf,  and  adds  id 
harmonioaa  portion  to  the  ganrnd  unitydnt 
characterises  the  Pentateuch. 

XetnliciM — so  termed,  from  its  treatmgia 
detail  of  things  eonceming  the  Leritet,  or 
prieatfy  order — is  the  third  book  of  the  IVa- 
tateueh.  It  is  denominated  by  the  Jeat 
Vajikra  (*  and  he  called  '),  which  is  lite  worf 
wiUi  which  the  bcKik  Ofi&aw.  The  eommence- 
ment  in  this  case,  as  well  no  \v.  the  IvK'k  of 
Exodus,  gives  reason  to  tlunk  that  no  proper 
division  was  iuieuded,  and  tliat  in  troth  vr 
have  in  these  three  books  only  oti**  co!\t.nafJ 
composition.  The  entire  work  may  be 
divided  into  four  parU:~Fint,  i.~-viLOf 
offerings.  SeoMid,  viii.— x.  Of  Priest' 
Third,  xi.— zv.  Of  poriBoaUoua.  Ir  ourui, 
zvi— sxviL  Ordinaneaa  of  variotta  Uaia 
These  may  agahi  be  subdivided :  — The  firet 
division  into  a.  i.  Of  tbe  boxnt-offeringi  ^ 
li.  Of  the  naalKtferings :  e.  iii.  of  thathaal* 
offering;  J.  iv.  Of  the  sin  ufl'*  ring  ;  r.  v.— vii. 
of  the  trespass-offering;  /  vi.  viL  viii.  S»f 
tition  and  farther  datenntnatioaa  raapeatiai 
these  kinds  of  oblations.  Tho  second  di- 
viaion  into  a.  TiiL  Conaaention  of  pnnOi 
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6       AftTon>  fif^t  pprforroance  of  his  offiop; 

udab  mid  AbUiu  traiiiigxesM  and 
art*  punished;  d.  x.  K — 20,  Instmctions  for 
the  priests.  The  Oun]  flmsion  into  a.  xi. 
Clean  distinguished  iruin  unclean  animals; 
b.  zii.  Porifloation  of  women  after  ehild- 
birth;  e.  xiii.  xiv.  The  cleaiisii!?:  of  the  leper; 
d.  XT.  Cleansing  of  seTeral  kinds  of  Levitt- 
Mi  imporitiM.  Th«  ftmrth  diviaioii  into  «• 
ZfL  The  great  day  of  atonement;  b.  ztIL 
1—7,  Unity  of  tb«  dinoe  •errioe;  e.  6— 10» 
Frohibitiaa  to  Mt  blood;  xviii.  Lnw>  nlat* 
ing  to  niarriiipe  ami  chastity;  d.  xix.  Sundry 
lairs;  e.  xx.  fetiAl  laws,  partioular^  against 
Incest;  /.  nd.  stiL  10,  Laws  Mating  to 
priests ;  g.  xxii.  17 — 38,  Of  what  kind  the 
animals  sacrificed  must  be;  k.  xxiii.  Laws 
Klating  to  festivals — the  Sabbath,  the  Pass- 
over, Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  Aiuue- 
ment,  Tubeniacles;  i.  xxtv.  1—0,  Of  liglita 
and  the  fehew-bread;  1() — 'i^i,  Pimiskmcut 
of  a  blasphemer,  and  oihcr  penal  laws;  j, 
XXV.  The  Sabbath  and  the  Year  of  Jubilee ; 
k.  xxvi.  1,  2,  idolatry  forbidden;  9 — Id, 
BiMflinfi  and  cmtec;  t  xxvU.  PnfnnnaakM 

of  TOWS. 

The  oharaeter  of  Levitioua  is  peculiar. 
It  ii  n  book  of  minnto  Mgolaliam  on  pointa 

the  most  diverse.  It  ent>  intn  nil  ilie  con- 
cems  of  life,  the  most  miuule,  the  most  se- 
eret,  not  eioepted,  and  aima  to  lay  down 
r«  iTnlalions  for  its  guidance.  We  are  not 
aware  that  awork  at  all  similar  to  it  is  to  be 
found  in  ibiB  irhole  of  literature.  Ita  fabri- 
cation is  tons  inconceivable,  tio  onewonld 
take  the  trouble  to  forge  a  work  of  the  kind. 
The  more  extraordinary  some  of  the  ordi- 
nances may  appear,  the  more  unlikely  must 
it  seem  lliat  the  work  can  have  origiuat^itl 
except  under  circumstanres  similar  to  what 
are  alleged.  The  fabrication  of  a  voltnm 
of  ^e  statutes  of  this  kingdom,  not  a 
more  abanrd  theory  than  the  fabrication  of 
Lavitieaa.  But  if  Levitieus  wma  not  fsbri- 
cated,  it  must  have  been  written  wlipn  fir^^t 
promulged.  The  particulari^  of  the  Mosaio 
law  of  eeramonlea  imma  diat  writing  vaa  eni* 
ployed.  In  no  Dther  way  could  a  body  of 
such  minute  ordinances  have  been  either  pitt 
Ibrth,  reeetved,  or  perpetnaled.  In  one  powt 
of  vipw,  the  honk  is  a  rollection  of  chains 
and  fetters.  Uow  could  Moses  have  suo- 
■aaded  in  leading  the  people  into  these 
shackles,  had  he  not  had  Ood  and  truth 
on  bis  side  ?  It  was  anything  but  a  docile 
people  with  which  he  had  to  do;  and  the 
disposition  of  the  lanelites  to  rebel,  their 
impatience  nnder  privation,  tlicir  long,  loil- 
aome,  and  fatal  wanderingti,  their  plea- 
surable recollections  of  Egypt,  the  certainty 
that  none  of  the  existing  generation  would 
receive  tiic  pruniised  reward,  and  the  con- 
viction that  ere  any  one  could  poasess  land 
in  Canaan  he  must,  hi  addition  to  all  other 
risks  and  troubles,  endure  the  hardships 
«id  tniHwmlir  thA  parila  of  •  «ar  vhoaa 


issae  he  ronid  not  foresee — all  these  oonai- 
deratious,  which  would  increase  in  power 
in  the  same  degree  that  indoeiliiy  gained 
groTintl,  would  offer  great  and  never-ceasing 
difficulties  to  the  legislator,  which  would 
prove  insuperable  in  anyeaaa  adianin  Waa 
hood  hn  !  11  share,  and  conld  have  heerx 
overcome  by  Moses  only  iu  virtue  of  God'a 
aid,  and  die  aid  of  a  pore  purx)ose  and  n 
righteous  cause. 

Xbia  brings  us  to  the  fotirtb  book  of 
M ooea,  or  what  In  our  Engliab  Bibto  ia  da- 
signatod  Xumhers,  beciiusc  in  the  beginning 
it  relates  how  Moses  numbered  the  people. 
!bi  the  Habrew,  dia  book  bean  tha  nama 
Bammidbar  ('in  the  wilderness'),  which 
occurs  immediately  after  the  introductory 
phrase,  'And  Jehovah  spake  tmto  Moses.' 
Not  inappropriate  is  the  Hebrew  appellation, 
since  the  book  sp^^Hk**  of  events  wli!r)i  took 
place,  and  laws  Uiai  were  given,  iu  liie  de- 
sert.  From  tlie  conalnding  vaiae  of  ilie  last 
chapter  of  T  evitionn,  wc  lenrn  that  the  for- 
mer legislation  iiad  been  given  at  or  oa  die 
way  to  Ifotukt  Sinai  (eomp.  xxvL  40). 
Ilcnrr  vr<}  ran  form  ft  general  idea  of  the 
duration  of  time  occupied  by  the  book  of 
Nutoboa.  It  compriaaa  •  period  of  thirty- 
elght  years  and  nine  months;  for  it  begins 
with  the  address  of  Jehovah  to  Moses  iu 
*  the  wUdemeaa  of  Sinai,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  second  montli,  in  the  second  year  iifter 
they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  l^gypt' 
(i.  1 ) ;  and  in  Dent  i.  3,  the  first  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  io  the  fortieth  year,  is  given 
as  the  commencing  point  of  the  events  there 
narrated.   Between  these  two  dates  lies  the 
period  covered  by  Iba  book  of  Numbera. 
Thr-  "itfliirxiH  of  the  preat  Hebrew  cftrnVHU 
are  given  m  xxxiii.    lu  the  detiert  at  bmoi 
Aay  laauuned  about  a  year.  What  ia  aaid 
from  XV. — xix.  took  place  in  the  last  monUns. 
liespecting  all  that  happened  in  the  space  of 
thirty-seven  years,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
t?;!rd  to  the  end  of  the  thirty-ninth  year,  the 
iustory  is  silent,  merely  mentioning  the  placea 
of  tneaaipmant  (xzziiL  1(^—85 ;  oaaip.xiiL  1, 
where  we  find  tlicm  on  the  sotithem  bnrdera 
of  CaiMuui,  in  the  wildemess  of  Paran; 
oonp.  alao  zz.  1).  Thta  ia  wa  aztraordtnary 
gap  in  the  history,  not  to  be  accoimted  for 
on  the  supposition  that  a  fisbricator  waa 
ooneaxnad  in  ita  prodnetion ;  for  a  peraon  of 
such  a  character  would  have  left  no  difficulty 
of  the  kind,  but,  distributing  his  matter  over 
the  entire  period  of  forty  years,  would  have 
pmidveed  a  certain  uniformity,  to  which  the 
comparatively  nnarranged  and  UDsystematio 
form  of  the  actual  work  is  for  credibility  Car 
prefwablab  Art  ia  too  nearly  allied  to  aid* 
fice  not  to  excite  snspicions  in  such  a  ease; 
but  a  collection  of  scattered  leaves  >!uch  as 
tta  before  us,  have  the  entira  nir  <  f  natnsa 
and  probftbility.    Tlie  abRcnce  of  inf  ornia- 
Uon  regarding  so  long  a  period  may  have 
baan  oeoaiiwwd  by  tlie  abMQee  of  efflBli 
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either  so  novel  or  so  iinporUiil  ii^  to  require 
to  be  recorded.  Life  ia  the  wildemess,  after 
the  excitement  of  tlie  first  months  hwl  ^nh- 
sitled,  must  have  been  uuifona  and  uiunoio- 
BOQB,  and,  08  naeh,  afbrdad  few  or  no  maie< 
riitl-i  for  tlie  liistcri;".!:'^  prr}.  Tlie  laws  hud 
hvau  given  so  tar  a»  ciicumtttancet  demaod- 
«fl,  or  •  wiM  ngud  to  the  tatan  tefliiiad  lo 
8Ugge»t.  The  work  ouce  performed,  needed 
not  to  b«  repeated.  Bat  if  there  was  no  ad> 
ditional  legislBlion,  no  mdditioiMl  toeord  WM 
required.  On  tlie  wliolc,  tlie  iuicrvtil  was 
one  of  tranquillity;  and  thenfore  was  it,  on 
the  part  of  the  bittorian*  on«  also  of  nleiico. 

'I'liree  principal  divisions  may  be  found  in 
tlie  book  of  Numbers — first,  i. — x.  10,  Prepa- 
rations for  further  joumeyings  through  the 
wilderness ;  second,  x.  1 1  The  jonr* 

ncy  from  Siniii  to  iho  borders  of  Ciinnnn  ; 
Uiir(i,xx. — xxxvi.  Events  £rui)i  the  ruut«i  bacii 
from  dme  borders  till  the  return  thititMTt 
thirty-seven  years  later.  Tn  ilu  se  divisions  are 
Mrerai  minor  portions — iirst*  a.  i.  The  nnm> 
berinf  of  die  ebOdnn  of  Itm/U  tnd  dntiM 
of  tlif  !.i^Tit>'s;  h.ii.  AntuifT'T'i' ft*^  respcctiiip 
the  camp ;  e.  iii.  it.  Komber  and  ollice  of  the 
Iicvitrat  redemption  of  th«  ftrtt-bon;  d,  r^-^ 
X.  Man  if  11  laws  and  regulations:  second, 
a.  X.  xi.  The  people  Leave  Sinai  and  xeaomo 
tfioir  jotiraej;  h.  xL— zfv.  EtmU  oa  tho 
journey;  e.  xv.  Various  laws  a^e  given ;  d. 
xvi — six.  Rising  of  Korah,  Nathan,  and 
Abiram:  third,  a.  xx.  xxi.  20,  Eventa  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  and  at  Motint  Hor;  6. 
Txi.  Q^ — xxvii.  Kvenf.s  in  tho  Itunl  of  tlip 
Aniont«s,  the  Moabitee,  and  at  iSiiittinii  r. 
xxTiii.— xxz.  1,  Bctpwtiiig  oftriagi;  d.  xsx. 
2 — 16,  Ordinancf*  r^^specting  vows;  «.  xxxi. 
Victory  over  the  Midiaiiites;  /.  xzxik  Inheri- 
tance ot  Btfoben,  Oad,  nd  the  half  tribe  of 
Mnnitsseh;  g.  xxxiii.  1^ — Stntions;  k. 
xxxiii.  dU-~60,  ComnMnds  in  relaticm  to  the 
oxpnlsion  of  tho  CaoMBitm;  i.  xxdr.  Boob- 
darit'H  ami  division  of  the  promised  liuid  ; 
j.  xxxT.  Cities  of  the  Levites;  citiea  of  lefiige ; 
Aemantlayer;  fc.xnrf.  B««peotiiigbeit«aaM. 

ft  thas  appears  that  the  contents  of  this 
book  art'  very  miscellaneous.    This  is  in 

£art  owing  to  the  principle  on  which  the 
[ottlowritiiigsirare  put  together — for  in  all 
cnaes  they  are  a  number  of  frd^nK'nts — but 
chiefly  to  ibe  fact  that  now  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tntioDB  receired  a  kind  of  flr«t  trill  In  aetoal 
practice.  This  fir?st  experiment  gave  occa- 
sion not  only  to  events  of  a  painfol  nature, 
bat  alao  to  modifioatioas  ud  rqietttiona  in 
tile  legislation;  scrvinf?,  araong  other  thinps?, 
to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  the  books  of  the 
Ptotatottob  in  €Mt  aotnal  eondition  eniMo 
ns  to  see  t}\r  >fn  iiic  institutions  in  their 
birth  and  ionuatiou,  and  so  afford  na  a  gua- 
Ttatee  of  their  gwniiMnen  wbieb  eonid  be 
given  by  no  iirtistically  eonHtrucled  narrative. 
The  miscellaneous  character  of  this  book  is 
IDnatrated  in  the  fkagments  and  portion* 
vbiob  it  eontaiui  taken  frooi  other  aonrecs. 


lu  xxi.  14,  mention  in  inude  of  a  lost  work« 
'  the  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah,'  from 
whiih  a  short  qiiotntinn  in  verse  is  sub- 
joined; in  17,  a  part  of  *  the  bong  of  the 
Weir  is  given;  in  the  of  the  same  chap* 
ter,  is  found  a  small  porm ;  and  in  xxiii.  at 
1^5,  begins  a  longer  one,  which  in  xxiv.  is 
IbUoved  by  two  otbere. 

Dtutfromymy,  \))>'  fiftli  and  last  of  the  five 
books  bearing  the  name  of  Mosest  indiestss 
by  it*  name  that  it  iras  nndentood  to  be  a 
kind  of  !-rrond  legislation,  or  a  repetition  of 
the  laws  already  given*  with  such  clianges  u 
appeared  reqniaite.  Hebrew  Bibks,  taking  iu 
first  two  words,  denominate  the  book  EUA 
Hadebarim  ('  tliese  are  the  words').  The  open- 
ing cluster  gives  the  reader  reason  to  think 
that  ha  baa  under  his  eyes  a  collection  «f 
finnituHries.  r'hfHr<iMN,  m}']  «-xhonations. 
i  iie  conunl-s  oi  liie  book  are  uivi»ibk  iniO 
three  great  portions :  first,  i. — iv.  43,  Moses 
calls  to  mind  the  goodness  of  God  alteady 
experienced  as  a  means  of  preparing  his 
people*a  minde  for  Ae  new  recital  of  the  law; 

j^rrnnr!,   iv.   11 — xxvi.  jirfsint-  iLat  reciul, 

Willi  many  exboriaUon»  to  obedience;  third, 
xxvii.  80,  nrgea  variona  iadoeements  to  the 
observanee  of  duty  ;  fourth,  xxxi — xxxiv. 
Moses'  departure  aud  death.  These  hMds 
pnaent  the  ftkllowing  topics:  Fint, «.  L— iiL 
Moses  calls  to  mind  the  events  at  Uoreb,  st 
Kadesh  Bamea,  on  the  passage  tbroagli  tlie 
territory  of  the  Edomites,  Moabite^.  asd 
Ammonites;  the  victory  over  Sihon,  kiiigef 
IleKliHon,  and  that  over  Og,  king  of  BH.shan; 
tlie  division  of  tLu  country  east  of  Jordan; 
Jehovah's  refusal  to  sJlow  him  to  pass  into 
tlie  promised  land;  b.  iv.  1 — l.M,  on  the  pre- 
ceding, Moses  grounds  hist^xiioriauuusio  the 
peofle  to  obey  the  Divine  eoauBaada,  to  ahna 
jHolntiy,  nn  the  assurance  that  evil  and  good 
depended  thereon ;  aud  the  portion  enda  by 
an  aeeovnt  of  die  appointment  by  If  oaea  ef 
the  tin  t  <■  cities  of  refuge  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Jordan.  Second,  a.  iv.  M — xi.  ie< 
eitea  flie  laws,  with  anitaUe  reminieeencee 
and  exhortations;  6.  xii.  xiii.  treats  of  the 
unity  of  divine  worship  aud  the  avoidance 
of  idolatry;  c.  xiv. — xvL  17,  gives  sevcnd 
OfdiMttces  in  regard  to  ceremonial  obKerr- 
ances;  d.  xvi.  IH — xvu.  s{K>Hksof  the  clHini» 
of  justice,  of  the  puniidjiuent  of  idul.t.try,  tif 
the  appointment  of  judges,  and  the  choice  ef 
a  king;  xviii.  xix.  friTr"  rnnry  r>rr?iiiances 
respecting  the  ccreuionial  und  avii  law ;  /. 
XX.  lawa  of  war;  g.  xxi  xxii.  12,  reettes  vefi- 
ojis  IntTs,  roost  of  them  of  a  mWd  a«d  be^ 
niguant  kind ;  h,  xxii.  13 — dO,  laws  nedating 
to  Bodeety (xxir.  1 — 5) ;  t.  xxiii.— xxv.  oiii« 
nances  regardiug  civil  life;  ;.  xxvi.  firft-fraits 
and  tithes ;  an  exiiortation.  Third,  a.  xxvii. 
ebaervance  of  tiie  law;  b.  xxviiL  Maoaiiif 
(1 — 14),  cunies  (1^ — G^);  c.  xxix.  xxx.  re- 
view, and  earnest  exhoriaiious  to  coveannied 
obeflUenee  towards  the  graciooa  Jafaonfe. 
Fourih,  a.  xxxL  Moaaa  appoiim  Jaaima  Ua 
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inwessor,  and  gives  Oi©  t«w  into  the  hands 
of  ihe  Levikist;  b.  xxxu.  1 — 47,  commcmora- 
tive  and  hortatoiypoeoit  being  another  effort 
to  ensure  obedience;  e.  zxxiL  48 — 92,  Moses 
U  conimanded  to  Mcend  Mount  Nebo,  to  see 
fhe  land,  aud  die;  d.xxxiii.  prophetic  blaw* 
ings  by  Moses ;  e.  xxxiv.  his  death. 

This  book  presents  a  very  important  por- 
tion of  those  dlBcipliiuuy  occamnflM  by 
which  Jehovah,  through  the  hands  of  his 
senraut  Moses,  endeavoured  to  train  and  edu- 
rate  ahordeof  fogittree  into  enetion  of  free- 
men.   The  tone  of  llic  document  shows  that 
some  success  had  attended  the  effort  The 
men  who  in  it  stand  on  tilie  borders  of  Ca- 
nuaii.are  much  superior  to  tljose  that  appear 
in  Exodus  at  the  first  entrance  on  the  wU' 
deraess.  The  braelltea  by  this  time  have  a 
history  as  well  as  a  future,  aud  with  great 
effect  does  Moses  here  make  use  of  both  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  patriotic  and  religious 
designs.   BeviewB  ct  the  past  combine  with 
anticipationfl,  promU^'ti,  nni^  t?irf ntPTiiTip'g,  to 
secure  liiat  ubiidiuucc  which  was  liie  mths- 
pensable  precursor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
monotheistic  religion  in  tlie  world.    And  as 
Moses  thought  over  the  gracious  dealings  of 
God  with  hie  people ;  aa  he  dimlj  foresaw  the 
plon'  that  lay  on  tbr>  distant  horizoTi  of  the 
uatiuo  i  as  he  vividly  felt  the  perils  they  were 
oti  die  point  of  tncooBteriiig  ainldet  botda^ 
disorder,  aid  idolatry;  as  lie  called  to  mind 
that  in  a  few  days  he  himself  would  have 
breathed  his  last,  and  the  myriads  which 
Hti  "(l  around  him  be  left  to  less  practised 
hands,  and  a  less  venerated  authority,  for 
guidance  and  support — so,  under  ihe  strong 
emotions  that  filled  his  breast,  did  he  simi- 
mon  to  his  aid  all  that  religion,  history, 
personal  influence,  and  poetry  could  afford, 
and  aKhoited  and  implored  his  people  to  obey 
and  serve  the  Lord  God  of  their  faihers.  iti 
words  wliich  lor  eamestueas,  pathos,  nud 
force,  have  never  been  surpassed.   If  Israel 
could  have  been  saved  from  captiviQr  and 
dispersion,  these  tender,  impressive,  aud  lor- 
eible  words  must  have  sufficed. 

Tt  worlby  of  nolif'e  t)i;it  tliii  hnn]^  rnrt- 
tains  far  more  than  itd  share  of  laws  aud 
tegnlatloiit  bearinf  In  tnma  of  a  mUd  and 
benigrii  morality.  Luther  remark';,  that 
the  former  part  of  Deuteronomy  teaches  the 
lore  flf  Ood,  ao  the  latter  enfeseeo  the  love 

of  man.  It  woidd  seetn  that  age  and  expe- 
rience had  not  only  softened  and  mellowed 
the  heart  of  Moaee,  but  vendeied  it  also  mora 

practical.  He  became  less  of  a  Levite,  and 
more  of  a  man.  Removed  farther  from 
Egypt  and  nearer  to  Canaan,  he  had  lost  a 
pwlioo  of  that  bar  of  ita  idolatry,  and  ttioae 

precantionary  feelinicf^  against  it  that  bad 
dictated  his  ceremonial  law,  aud  gained  more 
of  tlie  spirit  of  freedom  and  humanity ; 
which  rnade  bim  fe*'!  tbat  infln'=^  Invr  of  his 
neighbour  was  a  natural  result  aud  (he  best 
fMwf  of  Ids  lofo  of  Ood. 


The  prevalence  of  the  state  of  mind  here 
indicated  corresponds  with  the  position  held 
by  this  book.  It  is  the  last  volnme  of  die 
Pentateuch.  Tt  professes  to  cofit-'in  n  n'vf 
eiottof  the  Mosaic  laws.  It  is  Moses'  last 
word.  Now  age  and  esperienee  uaturalty 
end  in  making  men  morp  pmrtiml  nnd  hu- 
mane. Youth  snpplies  the  world  with  theo« 
vista,  bnt  our  beneihetorB  and  philaothrapiels 
firr  fnmi  1  ain  iTi;'  the  mature  and  the  aged* 
Aud  there  is  no  conviction  which  the  course 
of  o  long  religiofiB  lifb  is  likely  to  im^ 
press  on  the  mind  more  deeply,  than  that 
ceremonies,  forms*  and  creeds  have  their 
ohief  eardtly  valne  in  leading  to  the  poaMi- 
sion  of  kind  and  g:cnerous  affections,  and  tO 
the  diligent  practice  of  universal  love. 

The  books  that  bear  the 
bring  before  tis  history  in  its  cradle.  Here 
we  are  in  the  midst  of  the  earliest  efforts 
made  by  man  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  record 
of  events.  In  the  view  of  its  writer,  the 
narrative  seta  fnrt?i  thiiip'?  that  had  actually 
taken  place.  Immunity  from  error  he  does 
not  claim;  bnt  he  bears  all  the  appearance 
of  a  simple,  unconscious,  honest  chronicler. 
He  relates  whet  he  had  iearut;  he  relates 
what  he  believed ;  he  nlates  what  he  knew. 

SometitTir?,  the  Knb-^tnnre  of  li:<;  rt'rord  is 
some  unworthy  act  performed  by  man ;  some- 
tfanotfitietheprooeesof  enatlon.  Equally 
in  the  humblest  aii  l  die  most  sublime  to- 
pics, the  tone  is  calm  and  simple.  The 
andior  never  obtmdeo  hhosel^  never 
of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  what  he 
says;  has  no  apologies  to  nrge,no  claims  to 
make.  All  this  bears,  to  our  mind,  the  stamp 
of  priniBDval  history.   The  record  of  events 
roust  have  been  an  after-thought.  Men  acted 
long  before  they  wrote.  Oral  tradition  would, 
indeed,  arise  within  the  bosom  of  ihe  fimt 
family ;  and,  having  ari.sen,  roold  not  fail  to 
be  continued  from  generation  to  generatiou. 
Bat  with  a  primitife  laeo  of  men,  oial  tradi- 
tion  is  a  simple,  impretending,  and  nncon- 
Boious  transmission  of  events.    The  father 
narratee  to  the  eon  what  he  finds  sirik- 
inpr,   important,  and  wonderful.    And  if, 
accordingly,  the  imagination  has  its  share 
in  the  oidoailttga  of  the  narrative,  the  per- 
vrrting  influence  of  falsehood  is  unknown. 
The  tradition  passes  into  a  record;  reeorda 
are  mnltipHed;  dtfbrentmeano  are  talnm  fat 
registering  tho  pnma  f  vci.t ;  till  at  lenpth 
some  anperior  mind,  having  collected  loid 
eompaiM  dieae  vaeoids,  compoeee  a  nam* 
tive  which  is  true  to  its  origin  and  its  age, 
being  a  simple  chronicle  of  primitive  obser- 
vations, thoughts,  fieelings,  beliefs,  and  expc- 
vianees. 

A  primitive  age  is  unversed  in  distine* 
tious.  It  knows  nothing  of  the  boundarieo 
by  which  scholars  have  divided  human  know- 
ledge  into  different  prnviiicps.    It  c*^Titem- 

Elates  the  universe  as  a  v>  hule.  Homau  life 
1  aU  Hi  rfliatttm*  !■  seen  as  «  w1mI«w  If* 
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biitorf ,  itumttm,  embmeet  ao  nmdi  of 

liuiverso  falls  under  itn  eyes,  and  so  much 
of  bluaan  life  as  it  is  acquainted  with.  To 
it,  history  apart  from  religion  is  unknown, 
fur  its  rtligion  is  of  univernal  prevalence. 
li«ligion,  therefore,  will  be  blended  with  its 
history.  Radier,  its  history  will  be  religions, 
porvaded  throughout  by  the  presence  of  God. 
As  the  work  of  liis  hands  will  the  worhl  b« 
presented,  in  tin  ir  relaliou^  to  him  will 
men's  actions  be  dt  ^oribsd.  Not  that  these 
prinottive  hisloriaiis  tU«rourse  of  God  or  of 
huuitiu  duuo&i  but  their  minds,  being  im- 
basd  with  the  thought  of  his  ooostaat 
a^eucy,  and  of  mmi'n  omstant  dependence 
ou  hiju,  throw  a  religious  bus  o?er  thsir 
rseord  of  eT«nts.   Henoo  history  bseomss  • 

cuuipouii'l  "f  w!tr;t  tf)  IIS  nrr  YnrioTis  ple- 
umiis,  cuiu^riAUig  wttli  iUt  vwu  utatertals, 
biography,  nstofsl  htslorr,  nstnnl  philoso- 
phy, uiiii  n'li)s'i<in  Sn  li,  wf  say,  is  the  na- 
tuxal  product  of  a  primitive  age,  so  soon  as 
it  beoomss  historiML  As  m  nstoral,  so  is 
it  a  genuine  prodnct.  Whatever  ilJi  absolute, 
iu  relative  Tslae  is  very  great.  It  is  mani- 
festly ths  trssscript  of  a  real  stats  of  mhid. 
Ir  is  no  fancy  picture,  uo  invention;  but  a 
record  of  what  fellow-beings  once  saw,  heard, 
ilid,  believed,  reported,  received  and  trous- 
mitiod.  Nor  is  than  in  this  comiiound  pro- 
duct any  incongruous  clcineiu.  The  union 
uf  liistory  and  reiigiuu  may  wear  a  suspi- 
cious aspect  to  minds  versed  in  tho  doUdlt 
of  reliKi''iis  imposlurf.  !iut  the  ro-existence 
of  r«iigiou  with  pnina-vul  history  is  a  gua- 
rantee of  the  genuineness  of  lh«  asfraliTe. 
No  other  than  rtligious  lii^-t'Tv  rmiM  at  the 
first  exist.  Solely  those  sutcs  uf  miud  wezs 
in  opsfstion  whidi  prodneo  rsUgioas  his- 

tnrv.  Indeed,  the  relip^iou^  wn?  the  jircdn- 
mmaut  element.  As  soou  as  meu  appre- 
hsndsd  the  ides  nt  Deity,  thst  ids*  nnsC 
have  filled  their  souls.  "Everything  was  seen 
in  its  light.  And  when  liistorj  received  its 
impress,  it  was  from  tho  bsads  of  veligion. 
Such  is  the  kind  of  history  which  is  pre- 
sented to  lis  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  Such 
is  ilie  kind  of  history  which  we  should  ex- 
pset  to  leMiw  from  a  primitive  race.  The 
fact  is  in  corrf^ipondence  with  the  probabili- 
ties, aud  tlie  hiaiory  avouches  its  own  genu- 
insnsss.  Donbtlass  «e  hnvs  in  dut  book  • 
tme  pietnre  of  very  early  ages. 

Pschaps,  however,  in  this  compound,  one 
elsasttt  msf  bs  ineonpatible  witb  anodisr. 
If  infallibility  were  predicated  of  the  narra- 
tive, there  would  be  ground  for  this  suppo- 
•Uion.  Absolute  tradi  taoidss  only  in  ths 
aitid  of  God,  and  history  is  a  product  of 
bomstt  minds*  The  fallible  and  the  in/alli- 
Uo  esnnol  oo-«dst  in  retslion  to  the  ssno 

thing  in  the  same  record.  But  tlu  i  r  :<  no 
inoompstibili^  between  religion  sad  history, 
fat  both,  whsterer  their  origin  sad  sonieo, 
tit  expre»siou<i  of  the  same  human  luind. 
60  Ctf  from  being  incompatible,  they  msy  bs 


saeOIary  to  tsdb  other.  And  diert  is  it 
extravaganee  in  asserting,  that  the  primitive 
view  of  religion  in  which  it  pervaded  and 
embraced  all  subjects,  interests,  aud  vievs, 
was  philosophically  die  more  correct,  tswril 
««!  pmciirnlly  the  more  seemly  and  proper. 
If  there  is  an  advantage  lu  couteui]iliitin^ 
an  olijeet  in  ons  single  aspee^  it  b  c\ar6f 
because  yf»n  are  rlins  hotter  prrpan-d  for 
viewing  it  us  a  whole ;  aud  religion,  which 
eonsiders  objects  in  all  their  lelaiioas,  is 
more  likely  to  furnish  rorrrct  \-iew5  tbaa 
can  arise  from  the  most  penetr«ting  glance 
eonftnod  to  n  siagit  point 

Ilenre  it  appears  that  in  priniipval  hi;*, 
tory  the  religious  element  does  not,  of  neces- 
sity, sxsft  s  perverdng  tnAosnes.  Thr  eft> 
CXisleiire  of  reli|^)on  is  essential  As  much  to 

the  excellence  as  it  is  to  our  conception  d 
piimmsl  history.  It  would  make  the  vievs 

oomjirehetisive.  It  would  move  the  ialellect 
by  the  force  of  great  and  lofty  motives.  It 
wonid  ma  die  heart  with  dw  oltvsting  sal 
refining  emotions  of  a4loration,  love,  grati- 
tude, and  praise.  It  would  thus  raise  the 
entire  man  into  a  loftier  sphere,  and  brin; 
him  into  contact  with  that  spirit  of  God 
whence  comes  all  true  li^rht  for  th«»  mind, 
and  all  pure  impulse  for  the  heart.  Frimi* 
tive  fsligion,  dierefore,  wtt  tkhi  to  inspiiir 
tion  :  and  thoujjh,  when  wp  come  to  iht 
modes  of  the  Divine  actiou,  we  can  no  loi.grr 
Iraet  dit  links  whidi  bind  cause  an<l  etfr.  t 
together,  we  may  yet  declare  that  the  reli- 
gious dement  is  the  point  at  which  the  di- 
vine and  tlie  bomsn  tie  tonnoetod  in  As 
biblieal  TKords. 

Thil  there  is  a  divine  element  in  tbne 
vssords,  sppetn  tnm  disir  eootents.  The 

nprninc  jni^^n  r,f  the  Bible  suffices  to  esta- 
blish the  proposition.  The  seconnt  then 
given  (i.  1,  ii.  3)  of  die  erssdon  btoadiass 
1  ftii  r  spirit  than  that  of  man.  Thewrite/s 
mind  had  evidently  been  raised  to  a  eoai* 
mending  point  of  view.  The  nsttne  of  die 
Divine  operation  on  that  mind  it  is  vain  for 
man  to  attempt  to  describe.  The  exifttowc 
of  that  operation  is  evidenced  by  its  effsrti. 
If  the  universe  manifests  itself  to  bs  iihs 
work  of  God*H  haud.s,  that  sublime  narrstrre 
betokens  the  Divine  iuHuence.  Produced  in 
dit  dawn  of  human  civilisation,  it  has  netsr 
yet  been  cquHllcd,  Heferring'  the  nnivfT"*?  to 
the  creative  agency  of  the  one  aU-perviiiiiiJij[ 
Mind,  it  rose  at  once,  in  this  particular,  to 
the  last  great  deduction  of  srifntitir  research, 
and  gave  utterance  to  a  truth  which  eicnitf 
tt  wd!  tm  timo  will  oidy  coollnn  sad  Otai* 
tra)'» 

But  tlie  substance  mast  not  be  confouud«d 
with  die  form.  If  w«  would  speak  widipto* 

eisjnn  pitkI  prrrlndr  nil  [iiv-wcnibh'  r>hjecti<nil| 

we  must  separate  the  truth  of  the  nansiivt 
from  Ita  sflMdsntal  InvestmentB.  Thots  is* 

vestments  were,  of  necessity,  such  as  fitted 

the  troth  fur  xeoep  tion  among  a  ytt  hstf> 
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cMllMd  p«opl«.  Tlie  •gmoft  therafon,  of 

tll6  DiviT;c  rninr!  in  prodnrinpf  tlif  rmitinn, 
im  Mt  forth  imtler  il4«  similuuiies  of  luotion, 
•pMeh,  and  Mtion,  til  of  whioh  betar «  hniBaii 

cliarurtrr.  And  nlrhonc'li  '"■p  must  admit 
that  no  «ct  of  roan's  can  tittingij  body  forth 
tho  Difino  opondons,  we  mutt  tt  die  lame 
time  ullow  that  no  gnmdcr  representation  of 
liis  creative  a^ocj  can  be  given  than  is 
Ibniid  in  die  words->*  Let  light  be,  and  light 
WIS*'  To  speak  a  universe  into  being,  is  the 
least  unworthy  mode  of  the  Divine  operation 
that  man  can  imagine.  To  say  in  effect  that 
Ootfs  word  was  lile,  is  not  only  to  refer  all 
things  to  Trod  as  their  cause,  but  to  8«t 
forth,  in  u  muuner  the  most  sublime  as  well 
ai  die  moat  impresnive,  the  great  and  in* 
portant  fnot,  that  the  untv«ne  had  ita  ori- 
gin in  the  Divine  mind. 

Thia  great  tradi«  iriiieh,  in  flia  aooiclidon 
of  the  world,  conld  not  have  hnd  an  earthly 
origin,  la  accompanied  in  its  statement  by 
detaila  that  wear  die  appearanee  of  having 
orijriniited  in  those  religions  in'  ditntionH  to 
which  all  superior  minds  are  drawn,  and  in 
which  die  minda  of  a  primitiw  Bastem  laea 
could  not  fuil  to  be  enpnped.  Besides  the 
fact  of  the  creation  by  the  Divine  ageuoy*  the 
manner  in  whieh  die  nni verse  eame  hito  ita 
actual  state  would  engage  tlie  earnest  at- 
tention of  inquirers,  and  lead  to  the  exist- 
ence of  more  than  one  sohition.  The  why  ? 
and  the  howf  wa  cannot  keep  out  of  our 
tlioughts,  afli  swHi  Bs  we  conteroplntc  rreation 
in  an  earnest  mitod.  Answers  to  these  ques- 
tions, with  others  of  an  important  kind,  are 
found  in  the  early  part  of  tlir-  1m  i>k  of  (Jene- 
sia.  The  r«ilectiuni»  which  tiius  originated 
paaeed,  ere  long,  into  a  page  of  hfstory,  nnder 
the  latitude  all  wf  l  bv  oral  tradition,  and 
die  universal  lendcucy  which  has  ever  pre- 
vidod  in  the  Eaat  for  all  the  prodneta  of 
mind  to  assume  the  form  of  rnrnaive.  In 
the  transmission  of  these  narratives  from 
iMfaer  to  aon,  aomo  ebangee  vronld  nata- 
rally  be  introduced.  Hence  arose  different 
Tersions  of  the  same  account ;  one  preserved 
in  diia,  another  fai  that  line  of  tranamieaion. 
Aoeordingly,  at  least  two  narratives  of  the 
creation  are  found  in  Genesis ;  the  first,  in 
which  the  Creator  is  designated  simply  God 
(i.  ii. — 3) :  the  other,  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of  nnder  the  compound  appellation.  Lord 
Cod  (ii.4 — iii).  These  two  diilVr  in  general 
tone,  as  well  as  in  the  names  given  to  lha 
Deity  •  the  former  is  more  simple,  more 
purely  sublime,  more  strictly  historical,  than 
die  latter;  which,  accordingly,  eontahu  eoma 
tilings,  such  as  Fve's  formation  out  of  one 
of  Adam's  ribs,  that  unbelievers  have  made 
aervioeabla  hi  their  warflure  againat  retealed 
religion. 

Alphabetic  sprang  from  picture  writing. 
Onr  neoid  is  in  alphabetie  writhig.  Long, 

thf'rrfnrr,  nfTr^r  the  event-:  nmst  that  renord 
Imve  been  made.   When  it  was  mode,  the 


narnttiva  was  translated  ont  of  Che  original, 
for  fte  picture  had  to  be  rednrr  l  to  wntinf^. 
Now,  in  its  least  imperfect  condition,  picture 
writing  employed  symbols,  die  import  of 
which,  wlien  transferred  to  narrative,  might 
tmdergo  decided  modifications.  The  eer- 
pent,  for  inatanee,  waa  throngbont  the  Eaat 
an  emblem  of  tlie  evil  principle — a  personi> 
ficatioa  of  those  passions  and  adverse  tnttu- 
eneea  which  sednee  men  into  sin,  and  entail 
misery  on  them.  When,  then,  the  historian 
set  down  in  his  picture-vrritinp  the  obvious 
inference  that  tJie  disobedieuce  and  wretch- 
edness which  he  saw  in  the  world  ensued 
from  the  sin  of  the  first  hnmau  pair,  he 
drew  a  serpent,  the  recoguised  image  of  the 
power  of  temptation,  offering  to  '  the  weaker 
vessel*  a  delicious  fruit.  Curry  it:?  r-n  his 
namuive  after  the  manner  of  which  »o  many 
inataneea  an  adll  acan  in  the  Egyptian 
monuments,  he  set  the  pnilty  pair  l^'ftire 
their  offended  Judge;  and  again,  in  another 
pletnre,  dro^  them  Ikom  Paradise,  and 
painted  the  clieruliira,  the  received  guardian 
of  goodness,  as  keeping  watch  and  ward 
oivar  die  happy  eneloaore  whenea  tbcj  bad 
been  expelled.  These  pictures  became  the 
narrative  recorded  in  Genesis. 

Tlwanddan  altemati<ms  of  good  and  ill 
by  which  htmaan  life  is  chequered,  occa- 
sioned at  a  very  early  period  the  widely-spread 
inference,  that  the  Divine  Powers  were  grudg- 
ing of  their  favours  and  jealous  of  human 
happiness.  Hence  tli-'v  Inoked  with  an  evil 
eye  on  man's  prosperiiy  and  his  progress  in 
Imowledge;  which  they  were  ever  on  the 
point  of  reversing  and  bringing  to  nought, 
lest,  if  his  career  were  uudiiiturbed,  he  should 
become  like  one  of  tliem.  An  influence 
ftt)m  this  speculation  may  be  trnred  in  the 
prohibition  to  Adam  not  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
die  bttowledge  of  good  and  evil  (ii.  17 ;  iii.  0, 
11,  22).  The  ronsideration  under  -vyltif^h 
God  is  recorded  to  have  expelled  Adam  and 
E^  ftma  Paradise,  ia  one  which  dio  piona 
mind  is  pleased  to  find  rather  in  human 
miscoiutruotions  of  God's  providence  than 
in  the  aetnal  dealings  of  Hun,  who,  having 
made  his  children  capable  of  ind»  finite  ] m 
grcss,  has  always  been  pleased  with  them  in 
die  degree  in  whieh  they  have  realised  dio 
higher  purpose  of  their  creation,  and, '  by  rea 
son  of  use,  have  their  senses  exercised  to 
discern  both  good  and  evil'  (Heb.v.  14);  so 
that,  growing  in  knowledge  and  in  grace 
( I'hiUpp.  L  9, 10),  thej  go  on  to  perfection 

(Heb.  vi.  1). 

National  character  would  of  necessity  Im- 
print itself  on  the  nnrrntive.  With  an  Arab, 
dexterity  is  held  in  high  estimation,  eape- 
oiallj  whan  employed  in  ovanoming  a ditt- 
oulty  or  pTtriciuiiig  n  person  from  peril. 
Nor  is  the  dexterity  the  less  commendable  if 
aoeompairiodhy  falsehood.  Thus,  Abraham 
and  Issar  both  declare  their  wives  to  be 
their  sisters  when  afraid  lest,  in  a  foreign  land* 
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Iheir  beauty  shonU  OQeasion  peril  to  them- 
selves  (Geu.  xii.  I2,$eq.;  xx. d ;  xxvi. 7, M^.). 
luciJeuU  like  Uiese,  while  in  morals  they 
pnMUt  that*  which  is  to  be  ahunn^,  ttSbrd 
gunrantees  tljftt  thc^f  nHrniiifes  arose  in  t!ie 
BUiteuf  aociflv  ui  \shn  h  iJi.  j  profe8»  to  have 
had  thair  urigiM.  mni  an  assurance  to 

the  man  of  well  -  inslnicted  iiiiti(i,  that  in 
reaiiiug  them  hu  has  to  do  wiUi  realities. 

The  imaginatiou  has  a  very  large  share 
of  iiifluence  in  the  formation  i  f  \he  oriental 
casto  of  oharacter,  especialiy  m  a  primitiTe 
age.  H«ie»  «U  etdy  writiagt  nut  1m  IIiII 
of  imagery;  and  a  writing  viitht  iit  imajyery 
may  safely  be  dated  at  a  late  period.  But 
imagination  baa  in  poetry  its  appropriate 
expression.  Meti'u  eiirliesjt  thoughts  embo- 
died themselves  in  a  poetic  itirm.  Xhia 
form  might  be  piaamad  from  age  to  ig»  in 
historical  and  commemorative  poems,  or  it 
might  be  resolved  into  prosaic  history.  In 
either  case,  the  transmission  of  events  would 
And  a  vehicle  which  would  admit  of  addi- 
tion<<  and  enlourings  to  the  sinijde  and  nn- 
▼anu:»hc'd  fact,    in  tiie  carlieiit  portiuua  of 

Genesis  are  tneea  of  poetical  ttadition  (iv. 
0,7.  23,34). 

The  history  from  the  creation  to  the  flood, 
trae  i^ty  will  not  presume  to  take  for  more 
than  it  pr<)fess<^s  to  be.  The  I  n^hened 
period  of  at  least  two  thousand  yvara  is 
treated  of  in  ftve  diaptera,  oonalating  in  all 
of  oui-  ):i;t.  !n  il  and  thirty  fight  verses,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  is  oooupied  with 
genealogies  and  tiie  aeeoonli  of  die  eieation. 
The  author's  matorials  were  obviously  few. 
This  is  a  simple  fact  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence baa  aeen  fit  to  place  in  the  Bible,  end 
which  we,  therefore,  are  bound  reverently  to 
acknowledge.  It  is  a  fact  which  teaches, 
aiuoug  other  things,  that  man  was  in  the 
main  left  to  his  own  resonieea  for  his  know- 
ledge of  these  earliest  ages.  It  \<*  r  fact 
which  standa  in  agreemeut  with  whut  we 
mii^teipect  to  find;  Ibr  the  lint  rare<)  of 
men  wotUd  be  ffir  too  much  oempii  1  with 
their  material  wants,  and  far  too  iiiUe  ad- 
raaeed  ta  oivilisation,  to  have  time,  tfion^t, 
knowIedgHb «  ■kill  to  maite  «  tM  nooat  of 
eventi. 

Tet  the  Immediate  eonneetioa  of  flie  pri- 
mitive family  with  tli  imtf ilihivians,  llieir 
eeparation  £rom  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  eontmned  preaerration  of  the  Identi^  of 

one  branch  of  thi  m  in  the  Abrahomida), 
would  alTord  peculiar  opporttmities  for  the 
Inmamienon,  in  a  etale  of  eompairatiTe  pu- 
rity, of  tlie  earliest  knowledge,  traditions, 
and  records  of  the  world,  down  to  remote 
ages  and  what  may  be  termed  historic  pe- 
lioda.  Witli  the  desoend«ala<tf  Abrah.-un  the 
domestic  affections  wpre  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary streiigUi.  The  predominance  of 
^s  intlucuce  would  find  an  expression,  not 
on!v  in  i!iH  rliofovery,  tTnnsuii>*NHin,  nw\  for- 
UiaUuu  01  iauuly  regtsters  auU  the  genealo- 


gies of  indtvidnala,  but  also  in  Ae  preser- 
vation of  traita  of  character,  domestic  ioei- 
dents,  and  fiamily  eonnectiuns,  which,  iu  a 
primitive  or  patriarchal  age,  would  be  w 
much  history.  And,  in  mith,  thr  );Ntoric»l 
narraiivea  we  possess  may  be  regarded  as, 
in  the  aiMliit  (be  histoiy  of  one-  fiunily,  at 
ratlierone  man,  Abraham,  con  finned  thr'>ugh 
a  long  line  of  poeteri^;  whicii,  la  agzeeniem 
with  the  Difine  ptoniae,  evw  grow  beaato  • 
as  it  Clime  down  to  lat«r  aces. 

Mames,  il  not  aU  nouns,  were  at  the  first 
deeeriptirve.  Eadt  name,  as  being  deaeiip* 
tivp,  was  a  record.  It  transmitted  to  poa- 
terity  a  fact,  an  event,  an  impression,  or  a 
bdieC  'Wbeatheflzst-manwaadeBominalsd 
Adam  (red  earth),  a  reconl  was  given  to  an 
opinion  that  he  waa  formed  fh>m  the  eoiL 
Wben  Ide  wiib  reeeived  the  name  of  Eve 
(lift),  she  waa  thereby  pointed  out  as  Om 
first  mother,  the  primary  sotirce  of  humsn 
existence.  The  earliest  possession  wbicL 
the  first  pair  ooold  be  properly  said  to  bale 
made,  was  in  the  birth  of  their  eldest  snn, 
who  was  accordingly  denowiuatt:ii  Cam 
(po$$»$twH).  The  place  in  which  theybai 
their  earliest  abo<ie  whs  d  istingnished  for  love- 
liness,  and  hence  was  called  Eden  (kmmtg), 
Cain,  after  the  mtirder  of  bla  brother,  bt> 
came  a  vagabond,  and  the  lan  i,  )ti  coDse- 
quenoe,  into  which  he  was  banished,  it- 
eeived  tiie  none  of  Kod  (wtudtrimg).  In 
siihilur  manner,  other  pro^HT  names  whiib 
are  found  in  Hebrew  primaeval  history,  sad 
of  whleh  tiie  etymology  is  expressly  gmn 
(fifty-ono  in  Genesis  alone),  or  which  caa 
easily  be  ascertained,  are  an  undying  leeorl 
and  memorial  of  peculiarities,  events,  and  con* 
victions  connected  with  persons  or  places;  as 
in  Seth,  Noah,  Shero,  Ham,  Japbet.  BaWl, 
lahmael,  Beer-lahai-roi  (Gen.  xvi.  11),  Abra- 
ham, Zoar,  Moab,  Ammon,  Isaac,  Beersheba, 
Jacob,  Edom,  Fsfk  (xxvi,  20),  Sitr.nh  <  xx\i. 
21 ),  Behobuth  (xxvi.  :^),  Bethel  (xxvui.  i^). 
In  some  inatMW,  two  names  aio  fbaad. 
Here  the  commenmrntire  cfTort  bcrnmr»°  the 
more  marked  and  striking  i  thus,  Abraltan 
was flxeteaUod Abeam;  IifMl,  Jaeob;  Joee|4 
received  the  rnnir  nf  Znplmnth - paancxh 
(xlL  4d ),  and  Shinar  that  of  BabeL  So  loog 
«a  Ae  Hebrew  remained  a  Ueiag  language, 
tilt  iiiirnes  wouM  1k'  so  many  records 
acting  at  least  like  an  artificial  aid  to  the 
memory,  and  enriebfng  die  materiale  far 
history.  Yet  as  in  many  instances  the  mere 
name,  however  distinctly  significative,  might 
fail  to  describe  the  event  sufficiently,  «xpta> 
natory  worda  are  added.  For  instance.  Eve, 
in  calling  her  first-bom  C«in,  said.  '1  have 
gotten  a  man  from  Jchovaii'  ^iv.  1).  TheM 
explaiialory  word<t  bear,  in  general,  the  a^ 
pearanee  of  having  been  cont^mporaneoJis 
with  the  events,  and  thus,  from  the  first, 
wonld  aid  the  memory  in  banding  down  Hb 
trea^Tires  into  tlae  hfimh  of  the  chronicler. 

Other  aids  to  history  were  found  ia  visihli 
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ttOMMialsof  rarioua  kinds :  as  sacred  tre«g, 

at  Mamre,  Moreh,  Bperslii  ba,  Bethel  (Gen, 
xxL  33);  luicicut  aiuir^  aa  &i  Bethel  (xxxv. 
1) ;  hence  Jefaovah  iNM  demwBlnatecl  'Qod 
of  Bethel'  {7);  iiLsn  stone  piQars  (Gen. 
xxviiL  IH  ,  XXXV.  14),  which  served  w  boun- 
darf  marks  (xxaci  4ft,  Mf*)*  traadty 
with  which  \1\>-  memory  of  these  jilnres  waa 
retained  it  illuHtrated  in  the  fact^^tiiat  thej 
became  permanent  objeeto  of  veneration,  to 
such  nil  extent  that  some  of  theno,  in  later 
and  degenerate  tunesi  were  centres  of  auper- 
atiUons  and  idolatronsiranhfp. 

Comiiu'inordtive  songs  also  formed  apart 
of  the  materials  which  conduced  to  the  for* 
nation  of  die  Hebrew  history.  These  were 
not  only  transmitted  from  mouth  to  m mth, 
but  taught  to  the  young  under  the  direction 
of  eminent  poets  themselves;  for  such  is  the 
import  of  the  passage  in  8  Sam.  i.  1  where 
Daviil  •  hiiile  t)iem  t^ach  the  chihireu  (not 
*  the  nsii,'  but)  the  song  of  the  bow.' 

i'roverbs  or  pithy  aaylnga,  tor  which  the 
Hebrew  miod  and  language  wef  ctrjiiiently 
suited,  offered,  at  a  veiy  early  period,  couth- 
baliont  to  hiaiory,  aa  in  Oen.  x.  9;  1  Bank 

x.n. 

These  facts,  which,  did  space  pennitt 
might  be  aet  Ibrtii  moelk  mora  ftilly,  era- 
spire  to  show  that  from  very  early  periods 
an  historical  effort  prevailed  among  the  peo* 
pie  wbo  hold  prominence  In  the  Bible,  and 
Uiat  the  results  of  this  eflfort  was,  the  trans- 
mission to  later  ages  of  vohoiu  materials 
ready  to  be  wrought  into  a  cotmeeted  narra- 
tive. History,  however,  could  hardly  come 
into  existence  except  under  the  influence  of 
some  great  event,  aiid  in  tlie  hands  of  mme 
extraosdinary  man.  Botlt  were  found  in  the 
deliverancp  of  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian 
buudage,  and  their  consequent  establishment 
in  the  land  of  Cannau.   Here  was  a  topic 

demanding  an  historian,  and  Tr:ntL"rin!«^  in 
ahuudauce  for  his  pen.  Who  so  Ot  lu  use  tiiat 
pen  aa  he  who  had  be«n  personally  eoneemed 
in  these  slirriug  events?  But  if  any  arconnt 
was  to  be  given  of  the  redemption  of  the 
Isfaalltea,  it  was  natural,  if  not  necessary, 
that  it  f<hould  be  prefaced  hy  a  general  view 
of  the  ciroiunstances  connected  with  their 
enalavement.  Saeh  a  Tiew,  however,  took 
the  writer  hack  to  the  days  of  the  patriarchu, 
a  sketch  of  whose  history  could  not  be 
aatiafliietorily  written,  unless  their  derivation 
from  the  antediluvians,  and  from  the  first 
pair,  was  previously  set  forth.  Hence  the 
writer  sought  for  materials  respecting  pre- 
eediag  ages ;  and  anch  materials  as  he  could 
procure,  he  put  together  without  auhjeetinpf 
them  to  much  alleratiou,  aiuung  chiefly  to 
give  a  narrative  iriiieh  fbOoared  the  chrono- 
logical order  of  events.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
that  Moses  stands  to  us  in  a  twofold  rela- 
tion ;  first,  that  <i  a  oompiler  of  oral  tradi- 
tions and  documentary  infonnation  received 
Ikom  previotu  and»  in  some  instances,  very 


aarly  ages;  and,  secondly,  as  the  hlaloiian  of 

events  in  which  he  hnA  Iiiinsiplf  had  a  very 
large  share,  and  wuii  which  he  was  inti- 
mately aeqnainted.  These  two  N3ations  are 
of  very  dissimilar  evidential  vnlne.  In  his 
first  relation,  Moses  could  give  only  the  best 
materials  that  the  paat  had  braoght  down  to 
his  hauds,  which  cnuld  be  nothing  more  than 
the  best  accounts  that  men  of  previous  gene* 
rations  had  been  able  lo  Hum  and  tnnemic. 
This  statement  is  supported  by  the  whole 
character  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  never 
lays  elaim  to  any  aanelion  beyond  that  of 
the  credibility  of  its  own  narratives :  it  is  not 
a  divine  record  (if  such  a  phrase  has  any 
meaning),  hot  a  reeord  of  divine  diings,  in 
which  much  that  is  human  is  everywhere 
found.  The  inspiration  is  not  in  the  record, 
but  in  certain  great  truths  and  certain  lofty 
charactem  therein  exhibited. 

The  fragmentary-  (harncter  which  belongs 
to  Genesis  is  fuuud,  ouly  in  a  less  degree, 
in  the  renraining  booka  of  tlie  Pentatettch; 
f  r  ii  \\  I-  in  substance,  rather  than  in  form, 
tiuii  in*<tury  came  into  existence  under  the 
influence  of  the  esodna  firom  Egypt.  And 
though  tlii»  fragmentary  r1inrn'"i  r  iimv  have 
afforded  facilities  for  the  lutcrpolatiuu  of 
matter  by  later  handa,  yet,  while  we  may 
owe  to  such  acts  information  mid  evi- 
dence that  we  ahouid  not  have  otherwise 
poaseesed,  tfie  obvioua  natnnlneia  of  a  eom- 
position  made  up  of  many  8ej)ariite  pieces 
and  Iragments,  in  the  actual  circumstanoea 
of  the  Jewiah  lawgiver,  aflbrds  in  frvonr  of 
the  four  last  books  a  grotmd  of  conviction 
which  is  tenable  and  satisfactory,  and  will 
be  found  the  more  forcible  the  more  closely 
it  is  investigated  in  its  details.  In  th^ 
four  books,  however,  which  thus  npprnr  to 
have  arisen  gradually  under  the  particular 
events  that  occasioned  the  memoranda  OOD* 
Btiiuting  the  ho>]\  of  the  work,  we  have,  on 
the  soppositiou  thai  Moses  was  their  author, 
Aa  aeeonnta  of  an  oya-witness ;  of  one  who, 
in  consequence,  knew  the  truth,  and  could, 
eo  far  as  we  can  see,  have  had  no  reason  for 
concealing,  ataggerating,  or  pervaithig  It 
In  what  sense,  h-^vri-rrr,  are  we  to  affirm 
that  Moses  vrzote  ttie  four  last  books  of  the 
Ftantidenehf  This,  on  whieh  araeh  hoa  of 
hue  been  written  in  Germany,  we  think  com- 
paratively a  minor  question.  In  anbstance, 
Uosaa  iqipearB  to  na  anewerable  ibr  flie  whole 
Pentateuch,  thougli  in  different  degrees  and 
to  dissimilar  restilts.  But  even  the  sanction 
of  his  name  is  of  less  importance  than  the 
aanfltiwn  which  the  books  themselves  bear  in 
every  page.  Beyond  a  doubt,  they  present 
a  true  picture  of  the  ages  to  which  Uiey  in 
different  parts  refer.  These  are  true  human 
voices  out  of  the  <iepfhs  of  boar  antiquity. 
These  are  genuine  uorrativeb  of  real  events. 
The  men,  women*  and  children  which  they 
plurr'  bf  ffire  us  are  our  brethren  ;  ihr  ir  nffvc- 
tiouii,  fassions,  and  interests  arc  ui  kind  our 
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own  ;  thnr  mndr^;  of  life,  wliile  tnif*  In  n  primi- 
tlTe  aod  oriental  lumlel,  bear  the  jet  deep«r 
SDd  teoader  lioet  timat  eamnioii  lumumity. 
F.vmi  in  the  sLailes  of  the  picture  we  rfcog- 
luse  ounelTes;  weakuesaes  U>  which  we  hare 
yieldad,  aDSsiniilarto  tiioM  dittiv«  b«vw«oni* 
initU'd,  pcnaltit"^  lluit  we  Ijhvc  i  rwliired.  So 
true,  indeed,  tu  haman  oattire  is  the  pietuis 
in  ill  ito  parts,  that  any  on*  who  is  at  ■& 
moderately  Tcrsed  in  oriental  manners  and 
primitive  ages,  maj  reproduee  the  scenes  in 
his  own  mind!»  as  in  sncoession  he  passes 
down  Iktm  tha  aitt  «f  Atoahan  to  lha  daath 

of  Mosf  9. 

Tiie  position,  however,  that  to  Moses  the 
origiiiation  of  Uie  snbstaiice  of  the  four  lunt 
bookH  i-  tn  he  ascribfd,  is  rninpntible  with 
different  viuws  as  tu  tlie  kind  and  degree  of 
inflaaDoe  which  brought  these  books  into 
tiie  condition  in  which  they  now  lie  before 
UM.  That  condition,  some  have  gone  so  far 
aa  to  ai^,  (bay  did  not  aasoma  miCi]  after 
the  Babjlonish  mjitivin  ;  nsif  thr  decline  of 
a  state  and  the  d«prttvaiiuu  conHcqaent  on 
a  long  natkuial  lMiBdaga,««Te  a  period  at  all 
likely  to  hnve  {>ower  for  piULing  the  finisli- 
ing  hand  to  the  great  classics  ot  Hebrew 
litaratoio— a  lanailc  whieb  appliaa  widi  atOI 
greater,  and  we  think  irresistible,  foree  to 
the  position  of  those  who  assert  that  these 
works  did  not  exist  till  alter  the  exile,  at 
laaat  in  anytting  like  a  suhitanlial  fiMrm. 
An  opinion  prevails,  boweTer,  among  Ger- 
aua  critics,  that  evideuces  of  a  later  hand 
ate  fouiid  in  ttaa  boaka  oonstitating  the  Pen« 
tatrurh  ;  while  florae  tin  of  opinion  that  the 
operauou  of  two  or  tlkree  hands  besides  that 
of  the  original  eompjlar  fluqr  be  traced,  in 
adding  supplementary  mntter  which  either 
did  not,  or  even  oould  not,  have  proceeded 
flrom  the  pen  of  Hoaea. 

The  conviction  that  Moses  wn«i  «^trictly 
and  exclusively  the  author  of  the  hve  bookis 
ibat  boar  bis  nante,  aeetna  to  bsva  oeeaakMied 

the  somewhat  arbitrary  separation  of  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  Bible,  a  separation 
which  may  have  been  ftusilitated  snd  con- 
firmed by  the  special  reverence  for  them 
vrhich  the  Jews  have  long  manifested.  If, 
however,  the  course  of  events  were  allowed 
a  fair  shaie  of  influence  in  our  classifica- 
tion, the  ensninj^  Book  of  Joshiui  would  be 
admitted  into  the  first  and  most  houourable 
imnk ;  for  in  it  we  find  a  narrative  of  the 
completion,  in  the  conquest  of  Cannrin,  of 
the  great  subject  that  more  or  leas  imme- 
diately occupies  Ibe  piaceding  pages;  and 
tJiat  the  rather,  bfr-mi'^f  on  the  subjugation 
of  Canaan  were  alt>o  fulhiled  the  promises 
glmn  to  die  fatbers.  Thna  the  eyrie  of  Ins- 
tory  niiiib'  r;impl>'t--'.  <")ne  great  act  in  the  Tin- 
tioual  drama  is  performed.  The  uni^  which 
inna  tbfooflfb  Om  Pentateneb,  binding  all  ita 
partrt  togctlier,  an  l  >ri\  iii,:  reason  and  prn 
priety  to  each  chapter  in  succession,  is  here 
brought  to  a  eomplatioik  and  a  lastiug 


plaoe;  and  the  ff!io1r>  nnrrative  awjahr^  a 
significance  and  a  oredibiU^  which  it  ewyonot 
possaaa  if  oentemplaisd  in  Hi  aeverd 
mprplr,  or  disijotnrd  frnin  IT'S  nnT^jml  termi- 
nation. Mot  without  groimds,  therefore, 
baa  Ibe  emiiMBt  Hebraiit,  Bwald,  appended 

Josliua  to  tilt-  Pcntnti'iich,  in  Iji-^  class-iflca- 
tiou  of  the  Hebrew  historical  writings,  wliieb 
ia  aa  Mlova;— T.  Tbe  booka  wbidi  are  eon- 
secreted  to  the  antiquity  of  the  nation,  tbe 
period  that  elapsed  before  the  period  of  tbe 
Judges :  Ifaeee  w<^s  are,  the  Pentamck  and 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  properly,  he 
thinks,  constitute  only  one  work,  and  may 
be  termed  the  great  book  of  original  docu- 
ments. II.  The  books  which  deeeriba  dia 
times  of  the  Jndfjes  and  the  Kines  np  to 
the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem — tim  is. 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings — to  wbieh  daaa 
beloiif^s  the  nurrnlive  that  bears  the  name  of 
Kuth;  'all  these,'  says  Ewald,  *  constitute 
also,  when  riewed  in  tbeir  laat  ftnmalian, 
hilt  mif  work,  which  may  be  called  the  great 
Hook  of  Kings.'  111.  The  third  class  ooin- 
prines  die  booke  indnded  under  die  bead  of 
II<i;?iopraphri  f --Jifrrit  writinp'-'i,  which  be 
holda  to  be  of  a  much  later  origin.  Chroni- 
cles, with  Earn  and  Nehamiab,  Ibnniiif  tbe 
great  books  of  genetal  biatacy  naabing  to 
the  Grecian  period. 

We  will  now  examine  a  Htde  more  closely 
the  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  order  to  sf* 
whether  or  not  they  bear  traces  of  gtmnine- 
ness,  and  coufirin  or  reversfe  our  impres- 
aion,  that  in  their  substance  they  had  Ho- 
ses for  tltf'ir  author.  We  consider  first  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  books,  or  the  law- 
gifing,  which  is  distinguiriied  from  die  se~ 
cond,  found  iu  the  fifth  l-mnV,  nr  "nr-ntfro- 
nomy.  From  tbe  hrst  book  these  lour  ore, 
again,  diatfnganhed  by  Ifaeir  so1i$eet-BiatMr. 

Indications  of  plftcp  nrcfnnnrl  in  these  three 
writings.  Now,  indications  of  pi  see  are  very 
impotiant  aa  meant  of  testinf  and  wenfying 
alleged  events.  They  show  us  the  contUtion 
of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  transse> 
tions ;  the  junetoie  of  aetoal  dtwonaiaiieea. 
They  tend  to  remove  vagneness,  and  bring 
objeeta  to  a  point  where  they  may  be  dis- 
tfatctly  o«mtemplated.  They  are,  therefore, 
adventurona  things  in  n  fabricator's  hands. 

Let  a  person,  tlien,  open  these  books,  and, 
without  having  any  previous  tnowledge  d 
their  liiaioiy,  he  would,  on  mnning  ovar 
their  corifputs,  be  inevitably  led  to  the  eon- 
elusion,  that  (he  }ieople  for  whom  these  laws 
were  designed  lirtd,  not  in  cities,  nor  in  any 
fixed  and  secure  pinrr  of  tlirir  oth,  but  in  a 
camp,  wandering  from  spot  to  spot.  For 
instanee,  in  Lew.  it.  «o  mid  die  Inw  of  dia 
pin  tiflVrin:^  set  forth.  Where  was  tbr  nni 
uial  to  be  slain?  At  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nade,ort«iit  (4).  When  wa«  it  to  bo  burnt  f 
Witliout  the  camp  (Vi.  21).  The  s»w>  f*.  ti 
aru  observable  in  the  law  coocemiog  lepers 
CLer.  xiii.  xiT.)i  and  otber  oaaaa  (SfL  t7» 
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28 ;  vriL  3;  nhr.  J4»  sa.  Numb.  s?.8^ 

xix.). 

Tb»  fUDMrtl  hUtoryproiento  dw  Imwliiet 

•s  wunderiuf?  for  many  years  in  the  wil  lur- 
ne»t.  Its  flmdameiual  law»  bear  a  dittinot 
imprsM  of  radi  mndering.  Did  ^  not 
know  that  tlie  Israelites  bad  long  been  in 
the  desert,  we  could  have  aoqoired  the  know* 
ledge  from  sneh  faeta  aa  we  have  now  set 
forth.  These  laws,  moreover,  were  obvioviify 
given  in  the  wilderness.  The  fmur«  is  eon- 
templtued  iu  sume  uf  tliese  laws ;  provisiua 
is  made  for  a  state  of  thiuf^  which  was  to 
cxit^t  only  nftr-r  an  iiitervai.  The  whole  hia» 
tury  hIiowh  iliHt  die  Hebrews,  even  from 
Abraham,  had  a  future  distinedy  set  before 
them  by  the  God  whom  tliey  vv  culled  to 
aerve.  In  the  promises  which  ouuie  those 
Aitiire  objects,  lay  one  gnat  pMoliarily  <tf 
God's  dealing  with  tlie  nation,  and  one  chief 
•ouree  of  their  power  to  renounoe  idolatry, 
•ndhoaoar  and  ob«ytbe  Creator.  AnyoMio 
mate  of  tlieir  writings  whidi  does  not  take 
this  iuto  account,  omits  an  essential  ele- 
ment, and  must  inTohtt  arronsoQ  S  ooneln* 
siuns.  Before  the  Mosaic  legislation  can  be 
Jad^d  by  rules  common  with  that  of  Solon 
or  Jostmian,  this  dement  mnit  be  stmok  . 
out  of  the  Hebrew  history. 

A  sute  of  things,  however,  different  from 
the  actual,  is  contemplated  and  provi- 
ded foot  bf  MoBM ;  eadi  •  eiato  ae  wonld 
ensne  on  a  wandering  beinj^  pxolmnped  for 
a  s«!lUed  mode  of  existence,  in  Lev.  xiv.  33, 
saf  t  the  general  law  of  the  leper  is  modified 
80  «M  to  mcfi  the  case  of  a  honsc  nffected 
wiUi  the  leprosy,  aud  the  ordinances  are  in* 
trodoced  with  Uiese  worde:  *Wfaen  ye  be 
oome  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give 
JOQ  for  a  possession.'  Sucb  forethought  ia 
in  agreement  viib  die  hietory.  Ite  abeenee 
would  occasion  difficulty.  If  '\ri)'^fs  hud  llip 
land  of  promise  in  view,  he  could  not  have 
ftoled  to  prepare  his  people  for  ite  poaeee- 
feioii.  Ilis  iiud  their  aolual  condition  was 
merely  jproviaionaL  But  what  is  jprovisioual, 
impliee  two  kinds  of  regnledona ;  one  for 
the  present,  another  for  the  future.  Both 
ajre  fonnd  in  the  books  under  oonside- 
ration.  Henee  we  get  another  class  of 
InwB,  wbieh,  ^teaking  generally,  we  have 
reason  to  think,  were  delivered  in  the  wilder- 
ness by  the  raonili  of  Moses.  But  if  so  de- 
livered, dien  must  they  have  been  coniniitted 
to  writing ;  else,  having  no  finn  hold  in  the 
meraoiy,  lite  recollections,  or  the  practice 
of  the  people,  they  eonld  not  have  answered 
their  end.  Tlie  purpose  which  diefntr^d.  re- 
quired them  to  be  written.  (Comp.  Lev. 
:dx.S8.  Nomb.  zv.A.)  That  it  waa  not  one 
or  twn  intlivi  hiii!  rnses  thrown  oTit  I  v  rhance, 
but  a  body  of  laws  constructed  expressly  for 
n  eoming  atale  of  aoeial  lifo,  is  evident  from 
Lev.  IX.  22:  *Yc.  ilirrefore.  shall  keep  all 
mj  atatutes  and  all  my  judgmentst  aud  do 


tht'tn  ;  that  thr  land  whither  I  bring  JOBt* 
dwell  therein,  spue  you  not  out.' 

Vhb  laiwe  regarding  the  aidibadi  of  dm 
si  vriith  yt  ur,  hikI  [In-  jubilee  in  tlir  fiftieth 
year,  given  in  anticipation  (JLer.  zxy.),  were 
so  peculiar  in  ehsraeler  and  ao  wide  hi  ope* 
ration,  that  they  never  cunld  have  been  in- 
troduced after  the  death  of  Moses,  as  having 
emanated  from  him,  had  not  such  been  the 
Mee.  Their  interference  with  property  is  so 
msrked  aud  decidetl,  that  all  tlie  propertied 
classes  would  have  combined  to  prevent  nny 
attempt  to  originate  them,  had  such  an  at- 
tempt been  made  by  others.  Here,  the  claim 
of  the  sanction  of  Moses,  without  which  ujiy 
eflbrt  mnst  have  been  fruitless,  would  have 
occasioned  tlie  detection  of  the  fraud,  had 
there  been  any  class  of  men  hsTiog  cither 
die  knowledge  or  die  power  reqaisite  even 
to  contemplate  snch  a  revolutioTi  hi  nil  the 
relations  of  proper^  aa  these  laws  involve. 
If  the  whole  system  of  law  did  not  originate 
with  Moses,  its  existPTirp  t-  inrx-itlinililc:  and 
those  who  have  traced  how  wide  in  its  ope* 
ration  diat  eystem  woe,  how  many  other  lawa 
must  hiive  been  reqnirr  !  by  it,  how  preat  its 
modii^ring  power  on  the  entire  social  poliQr, 
will  be  aware  that  we  have  hen  an  eridenee 
that,  in  substance,  the  laws  which  hear  his 
name  must  have  had  Moses  for  their  author. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  tent  and 
the  camp  imply  that  the  tent  and  the  eamp 
existed,  then,  when  those  regulations  w^re 
given ;  and  the  existence  of  those  regulations 
in  their  actual  condition  It  heat  aeeounted 
for  by  supposing  that  they  w»"r*»  committed 
to  writing,  at  least,  not  long  after  they  were 
iaeoed.  These  laws  were  also  given  before 
the  people  had  a  well-ordrrrd  ■^y'tem  of 
civil  life  and  lived  in  towns  and  villages. 
Had  Aey  originated  in  sneh  m  oondition, 
thpy  TTouId  have  bonie  marks  of  it,  not  <  f 
tlie  tent  and  the  camp.  But  the  wilderuet^s 
and  ft  oamp  were  die  plaeee  in  whi^,  ae- 
cording  to  the  history,  the  Mosaic  1:nr-  had 
their  origin.  Thus  the  lawa  to  which  we 
have  aUoded  bear  evideneee  of  die  origin 
assigned  by  the  history. 

The  author  of  these  books  was  acquainted 
with  the  season,  the  year,  the  mondi,  and 
the  day  of  m  iny  narrated  events.  The  Is- 
raelites ni arched,  from  the  Red  Sea,  three 
days  in  the  wilderness  of  Shnr,  before  they 
came  to  Marsh  (Ezod.  xv.  22).  On  the  fif- 
teenth dny  of  the  second  moutli  after  their 
departing  oni  of  Egypt,  '  they  came  into  the 
wilderness  of  Sin,  which  is  between  Elim 
and  Sinai'  (xvi.  1).  On  the  f:r<;t  day  of  the 
third  mouth,  they  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
Binid  (six.  1—8).  On  the  third  day  after 
the  descent  of  ^Tn«*eM  from  the  Mount,  the 
m^esty  of  Go<l  appeared  (16).  In  the  se- 
eond  year,  on  theflret  day  of  the  flietmontli, 
the  tabernacle  was  reared  fx),  17).  On  the 
eighth  day  of  this  month,  Aaron  offered  lua 
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first  oblation  (Lfv.  \x.  1,  ifq.)',  nnA  on  the 
fcmrteenUi  day  uf  the  nttma  uionih  of  Uie 
MUM  7iitr» '  at  evm  in  the  wilderu*  99,'  th« 
Hi-Ht  ponsoTer  waa  kept  (Numb.  ix.  I — 0). 
Uu  the  twentiet)]  day  of  the  second  montli 
in  the  weeouA  year,  (he  eloud  wm  tdtoft  «p 
from  the  tftbcniacle  of  teelintoiiy,  when  the 
oluldreu  of  Israel  left  Simu  (x.  11).  Stren 
d«ji  irara  they  dMaiaad  atHunotfi  (stt.  14). 
Forty  (tu)  s  were  spent  by  dM  qpiiM  thtir 
visit  to  Canaan  (xiiL  Hb), 

The  Mthor  ft  alto  aeqaafattod  widi  aoei* 
dental  circnmstiuioes,  fcir  he  nientiuDS  them 
iu  relation  to  their  place,  name,  number, 
tirae,  the  pertofu  coonMttd  with  tbim,  their 
sex  and  tribe.  At  Elim  were  twelve  wells 
of  water  and  seventy  palm  trees  (fixod.  xt. 
27 ).  He  gives  in  detail  the  circumstanees 
of  the  desecration  committed  by  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  and  the  names  and  ret>itionship  of 
Uiose  who  bore  the  corpses  out  uf  the  sane- 
tnutf  (Lev.x.  ]— -4).  Numbers  vii.  contains 
a  long  catalogue  of  the  presents  niiide  by 
the  chiefs  of  Israel  nt  the  coniMscratiuu  of 
Aw  mbwBMto;  its  author  knew  the  name 
vf  every  prinee,  and  the  name  of  his  father 
and  tribe;  also  the  nature,  number,  and 
vdoeof  eMhom'apffeM&ttu  In  Mimih.  xxr. 

1 — 17,  we  have  an  r-Mi'-t  uooount  «if  n  rrimp 
committed  by  an  Israelite  'in  the  sight  of 
the  eougregauon,'  die  eftete  of  that  miMieed 
on  the  people,  ami  it=;  <  oudign  pnnishmenL 
The  writer  knew  the  name  of  the  laraelito— 
*  Zimri,  the  eon  of  8alu,  a  prinoe  of  «  eiiief 
lujuse  among  the  Simeoiiiies  ;*  of  the  '  Mi- 
dianitish  woman' — 'Coxbi,  the  daughter  of 
Zur,  head  ormr  a  people,  of  •  chief  hoate  in 
Midian  ;*  and  of  him  who  slew  then>— ^Plii> 
neha<4,  the  son  of  Eleaxar,  the  son  of  Aaron.' 
80  intimate  a  knowledge  of  persons  and 
dwir  lelation  to  events,  of  iltendant  ciream- 
stanees  and  even  fef>linp«.  cannot  have  been 
transmiUed  by  traiiiUuu,  and  di&cluse  the 
recording  hand  of  a  contemporary. 

Many  laws  Set  down  in  these  books  had 
their  origin  on  ftccideutal  oecaaiona.  The 
vrittf  wtU  knew  dwM  oee— lone,  and  the 
jiniiii'<?and  tribes  of  the  persons  In  connecti'm 
With  whom  the  ordinances  weie  made.  As 
■Irawlj  eHrted,  tiw  ilrtt  p«Mover  wae  eeto» 

brated  'on  the  fonrt,  f  nth  day  of  the  first 
montli.'  But  certain  men  rendered  ancktn 
hf  tonehing  s  deed  body,  were,  In  eonee- 
fjucnre,  incapacitated  for  keeping  the  festi- 
val oa  the  proper  dAj.  Xhej  made  an  ap- 
peal to  Hoeet.  Heneouoee^e  lane  dial  per- 
son 8  who  were  nnclean  by  reason  of  a  dead 
body, or  on  a  journey  afar  off,  shotxld  keep  the 
passover  a  month  later  (Nimib.  ix.  0 — 12). 

The  panishment  for  a  breach  of  the  law 
regarding  the  sabballi  had  not  been  ap- 
pointed. A  particular  occasion  caused  it  to 
be  laid  down.  lit  diewildeness  at  Hormah, 
ft  mnn  f^tdlected  wood  on  the  "Jibbaih.  He 
was  brought  before   Moecs  and  Aaron. 


Th'>re  being  no  law  provided  in  the  rtse, 
the  ntiV  iider  was  imprisoned.  Counsel  «u 
tak  M  l .  tuid  a  general  law  established  that  die 
sabbatli-breaker  shonid  be  stoned  to  death 
wUhout  tk$  camp  (Numb.  xv.  32,  3b.  Kxod. 
xixL14,15).  Aafanilareaiemaybeftnia 
h)  I.rv.  TTiv.  10  yr,r.  According  to  Mti- 
blished  laws,  only  males  could  inherit  pro- 
perty. What  wae  to  take  plaee  ia  die  cvttt 
of  there  bcinp  only  frmnlf  df  -cendants,  wai 
not  detenniued.  A  case  gave  rise  to  tbs 
law.  The  danghten  of  Zelophebad  laU 
before  Moses  tlie  fact  that  their  father 
had  left  ao  eon.  Moaes  bron^  thiir 
eaae  beftnv  die  Lotd,  and  die  aaewerwie— 

'  Thou  shalt  cause  the  inheritance  of  tLeir 
father  to  pass  onto  them.'  Then  ensues  s 
general  law  bearing  on  instances  of  tbxi  sad 
of  a  similar  kind  (Nnmb.  xxvii.  1 — 11).  Tbs 
reader  will  do  well  to  observe  the  panico- 
larity  that  prevails  in  this  brief  narratiTt. 
Zelophehad  is  described  '  as  the  sou  of 
Uepher,  the  smi  nf  (lilead,  the  son  of  Ms- 
chir,  the  son  of  Mauasseh,  of  tiie  families 
of  Manasseh,  die  eon  of  Jos.  ph.'  His 
daughters' names  are  given — Mahtali,  Noah, 
Hoglah,  Miloah,  and  Tirzab.  The  yuuitg 
women  atiake  nferenrie  in  their  plea  to  aa 
rnrlior  rvpnt :  '  Onr  father  died  in  thevilder- 
ne*s,  and  he  was  not  iu  the  eompAuy  of  then 
that  gatheied  dieiiuehea  afiuaat  die  Load 
in  the  company  of  Korah'  (Nnmb.  xti.). 
A  word  dropped  incidaitally  by  these  sup- 
pliants, impUea  diet  the  Israelitea  wew  no 
longer  in  tlje  wilderness.  In  fact,  they  were 
now  on  the  borders  of  the  proiuii«ed  latii 
Theee  are  strong  tcAena  of  reality.  They 
evidence  the  hand  uf  one  who  la  wfitiiif 
from  what  he        and  knows. 

The  la.st  ca^  goes  still  further.  The  new 
law  affected  the  rights  of  the  tribe.  '  The 
sons  of  T<  sf>ph,'  therefore,  submitted  to 
Moses,  thai  li  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
inherited  their  father's  property,  [l  ut  pro* 
perty  might  be  subtracted  from  the  lot  of  the 
tribe ;  since  the  damsels  might  marry  mem- 
hen  ef  odier  tribea.  and  *dieir  inherilaaee 
hi'  yiTjt  unto  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe 
whereunto  they  are  received.'  Uenoe  the 
law  was  modified:  'onlvto  the  family  ef  die 
tribe  of  their  father  sliall  tliey  niHrrv  *  And 
this  became  the  law  iu  the  case  of  lieiresses 
(Numb.  iu.vl% 

The»e  are  given  as  specimens  to  ^how 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  contenta  of  tbc 
three  books,  Exodus,  Leviticna,  and  Ifma- 
bera,  bears  marks  of  the  place  and  time  ta 
which  these  contents  were  occasioned,  ani 
probably  committed  to  writing.  A  unity  «f 
maimer  also  prevails  which  betokens  a  sub- 
Btautif?!  Tinity  of  orif^in.  Til  at  real  life  i"» 
the  onguiai  whence  these  tilings  were  drawn, 
seems  indisputable.  The  real  life  was  of  s 
peculiar  kind.  It  was  life  iu  tJie  wildenir'W. 
Heuoe  we  get  back  to  the  earliest  jgtnai 
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Ibr      CiiM  vim  lliew  wrings  or^liiatod. 

It  il'  cs  lint,  indeed,  follow  that  the  books, 
in  Uit>  couditiou  in  which  thej  now  lie 
b«fei«  VMf  wen  ft«m«d  M  die  ibm  when 
ri'corded  events  happens  1.  Enougli,  tliat 
the  mai«ri«l8  of  which  they  are  composed 
had  their  origfai  tt  «  time  wbaa  die  ttvlh 
could  be  known,  and  when  there  waa 
no  reason  for  reporting  anything  bat  the 
truth.  The  particolar  form  may  have  more 
than  once  changed:  the  substance  seems  to 
have  remained  tlie  mme.  That  substance 
bears  manifest  traces  of  au  origin  coeval 
wddi  tiM  awntSi  It  it  •too  a  matter  of  less 
consequence  whose  waa  the  hand  that 
committed  these  memorials  to  the  ens* 
tody  <»f  writiBg.  Hen  hare  allowed  them* 
eelvp",  in  questions  of  archaeology,  to 
be  uuduly  luHueuced  by  great  names.  An 
obvioasly  ebevrd  and  nntrae  aamtivetpoald 
not  become  crediblt-  by  bt-nrir:'^'  the  name  of 
Moaea.  A  statement  or  a  book  which  eaxries 
in  itadf  erideneea  <rit  tnitii  and  eradiUUty, 
needs  not  the  corrobomtion  of  extcniul  au 
tbority.  indeed,  such  corroboration  can 
be  bad,  it  is  by  no  neene  to  be  nj}eeled. 

But  the  riuisc  of  revelation  incurs  a  loss, 
instead  of  making  a  gain*  whenever  unsus- 
tainabte  d^ma  are  preferred,  or  solid  eTi> 
deuce  is  strained. 

That  Moses  was  concerned  in  writing 
down  at  least  most  of  these  incidents  and 
laws,  is  very  probable.  Of  the  art  of  writing 
hf  <*mtl»l  not  be  ignorant.  The  oronsion 
demanded  its  use.  Tiine  aiid  opportunity 
veie  afforded  by  a  wazidering  of  forty  years. 
Tlie  realisation  of  the  Divine  promises  jus- 
tified, if  it  did  not  require,  systematic  care 
for  a  Ibitnre  day  when  Israel  dionld  possess 
Canaan.  And  if  a  record  was  to  b*'  kept, 
nothing  more  likely  than  that  it  ahould 
Im  mede  In  the  hand,  or  at  least  mider 
the  eye  a.n^  care  of  Mosef--,  the  great 
mind  and  the  great  actor  in  the  grand  dra* 
na.  The  andioTsfaip  of  the  books  la  not, 

indeed,  uscribed  to  Moses.  But  he  ia  re- 
ported to  hsTe  committed  to  writing  much 
that  now  forms  a  part  of  dieir  eontente. 
When,  on  his  journey  towards  Sinni,  Mosos 
bad  defeated  Amalek,  he  received  the  com* 
mand,  'Write  this  a  memorial  in  a  book,  and 
nebearse  it  in  the  ears  of  Joshua'  (Exod. 
xvii.  H).  The  lust  words  are  noticeable. 
Joshua  ha4l  hmu  Muscb'  gcuerid  oo  the  occit- 
aioD.  The  account,  then,  was  to  be  read  to 
him  as  a  means  of  secnring  perfect  accuracy. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think,  indeed,  that  the 
narrative  thus  carefully  framed  fbrms  a  part 
of  the  Pentateuch.  But  the  pa^^sage  is  still 
Tef7  important,  as  showing  that  carefolly 
composed  doeomenta  were  bronght  into  ex> 

irttenr-f  r-ii!UeinpornTlrT.ir-,ly  with  the  rrrorile;! 

events,  and  form  the  basis  of  the  abstracts 
•nd  tiUDniaries  we  poesees. 

The  list  of  eiir.4inpnieiit3  and  'jonmcrs 
4f  Iba. children  of  laracl'  found  in  Numb 


xbUL  la  tfpewdyaaid  Coreaten  lliemiAe> 

rity  of  Bfoses,  who  'wrote  their  poing^  oat 
according  to  their  journeys  by  the  command* 
meat  of  Jehovah '  ( *4 ) .  In  Exod.  xzIt.  4,  It 
is  said,  in  relation  to  Uie  ten  conmmndmcnts, 
'  Moses  wrote  all  Uie  words  of  Jehovah' 
(Exod.  ndr.  4 ;  comp.  zx.  2,  sef.). 

The  ]a»t  book  of  the  Pentateuch  haa  both 
in  form  and  contents  much  resemblance  to 
the  three  by  which  it  is  preceded.  As  in 
these,  so  in  Deuteronomy,  the  laws  are  not 
broaght  forward  according  to  the  Biniilarity 
of  their  contents,  but  lie  iu  the  book  wiiiiuut 
reference  to  each  other,  forming  a  Und  of 
legal  nii.'-rcllriiyv.  Pttrrrs^iun  of  time  seems 
to  be  the  uuiy  thread  uu  which  the?  are  ar- 
raofad.  It  Is  alao  the  same  people  to  whom 
these  laws  arc  pivm — the  people  lijnt  liad 
been  rescued  from  Kgypt  by  the  strong  hand 
of  Ood«  and  bad  Ibe  inlentiott  of  taking  poe- 
session  of  Canaan,  tJic  land  given  to  their 
fathers.  The  obserrance  of  the  laws,  mure- 
over,  is  enforoed  by  the  aaneeonaidetatioiia. 
It  is  still  a  camp  in  which  the  leader  apeikt 
to  his  people  (Dent.  xxix.  9, 10). 

On  UM  wm  side,  many  divtratties  bsve  lo 
be  acknowledged.  The  earlier  books  contain, 
along  with  laws,  narratives  of  variona  evanta ; 
this  book  eontains  <mly  very  hw  biatofi- 
cal  accounts.  Deuteronomy  offers  discourses 
which  do  not  appear  in  die  earlier  books, 
sueh  as  addresses  to  the  people,  lengthened 
exhortations,  deaigned  to  lead  them  to  S 
ptriet  ol>^tlipT!CP  to  the  Inwg,  which  wre  set 
torth  OS  already  known.  The  deep,  luiheriy, 
often  sn]^lieatory  tone  of  these  addresses, 
the  repetition  of  them,  shows  that  feelings 
of  a  peculiar  kind  had  been  awakened  iu  the 
speaker's  bosom.  The  lawgiver  who  speaks 
in  th]?i  bnok,  lived  at  n  Isit'T  time  than  he 
whom  we  have  seen  working  in  the  earlier 
books;  be  pre^pposee  die  earlier  syatem 
of  legislation,  nnd  builds  on  it  n'^  a  founda- 
tion. The  people  are  stiU  in  a  canjp,  btU 
tiiey  an  en  the  point  of  esdianging  it  for 
villages  and  towns  ;  for  there  is  an  increase 
in  those  laws  which  could  find  application 
only  amonf  eitisena  oeenpying  fixed  abodes. 
Even  the  mode  of  thinking  among  the  peo* 
pie  has  changed ;  the  leader  has  no  longer 
to  deal  with  rough  hordes,  who  at  every  dif- 
fieulty  long  to  return  to  the  land  of  their 
vassalage ;  he  has  &  new  race  before  him, 
who  have  loftier  views,  are  docile  to  law, 
and  mete  open  to  hiuoan  sympathies. 

WVio,  then,  th»»  leR(!»T  of  this  geticm- 
tion?  Wiio  gave  tiiese  laws  and  held  lhei*e 
speeches  f  The  book  names  Moses,  ths 
fmnier  of  the  preceding  legislation.  Kvery 
leaf  names  Moses.  In  DeuL  £xix.  21,  a 
booit  is  spoltea  of  which  was  obvioody  s 
general  stimniary  of  the  law^,  if  it  was  not 
Deuteronomy  itself^  In  xxxi.  U — 12, 
96,  it  is  expressly  ssid,  *Moses  wrots  tfiis 
law" — '  Mo>Jef*  made  an  end  of  writing  the 
words  of  this  law  iu  a  book,  until  they  were. 
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flaldMd.'  HsabodeliTvrtd 'dwliookof  Oit 

law'  iuto  the  ImTuU  of  the  priests,  with  the  in- 
Jnnotioatbat  it  ahuuld  be  read  before  ail  laraei 
%faf  MV«nth  year*  *  thai  <h«y  nuif  hear,  aad 
that  they  may  leam  ami  f«'ar  Johovab  yonr  God, 
and  obMrre  U>  do  ail  tkt  words  of  thit  («».' 
There  ean,  then,  be  no  dottbt  thai  a  book  at 
loaMt  siinllar  to  that  of  Deuteronomy  was 
written  by  Moses,  acoepted  bj  the  people,  if 
not  tnuasmitted  from  genaranon  to  genara- 
tion.  We  are  here,  therefore,  on  a  solid  his- 
torical  foundation.  Deaterouomj,  or  a  work 
the  same  in  substance,  was  written  by  him 
who  ooold  best  supply,  and  received  by 
those  who  MMikl  beat  Jodga  and  variiy,  ita 
contents. 

But  the  book  has  points  in%hich  it  dif- 
fers from  thf  preceding  documents.  This 
only  couliruia  lia  credibility.  The  time  was 
dUfcrmt;  tha  oirotimstaooea  ware  different 
Had  the  book  <  ti  wiilmut  these  features  of 
diaaimilarity,  it  would  hare  coofiited  itsell 

Evan  in  thata  pointa  of  dilferaiee,  how* 
ever,  there  ate  tokeua  of  the  same  miu  t  .unl 
traoea  of  the  same  band.  Daateronomj 
eontaina  Ae  diaeoonea  wfaidi  Moaaa  ddi- 
rered  iu  the  eleventh  ami  twelfth  montli  of 
the  fortieth  year  of  the  wandering.  The 
people  stood  on  the  verge  of  the  land  of 
their  hope,  aaat  of  Jordan,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  which  were  already  assifrned  to  some 
of  them ;  mid  thence  surveyed  the  long-pro- 
ui!*«d,  lonf'daaired,  and  atmustire  country 
whicli  they  wprft  about  to  occnpy.  Lft  tj^  in 
fancy  transport  ourselves  mlo  liie  camp  of 
their  leader,  and,  endeavouring  to  entar  Into 
his  fee!in<j:^,  form  a  judgnMntof  (haoontnta 
of  Deuteronomy. 

Within  a  Ibw  di^«  dia  faraalitaa  ipaia  to 
take  posse 'J  ■=!  inn  of  the  land  for  which  they 
had  touged  during  forty  years.  With  thia 
posaasaton  wonid  thafar  domestia  and  aoeial 
relatiotis  he  altogether  altered,  and  the  ordi- 
nances which  regarded  the  service  of  Jeho> 
▼ah  oome  into  aetoal  observanea.  Bat  poa- 
session  had  to  be  gained.  For  this,  a  long, 
hard,  if  not  doubtful,  conflict  roust  be  gone 
through.  The  inhabitants  who  were  to  be 
drivan  out  wave  nnoMnnn,  strong,  and 
brave.  They  were  also  prepared  to  offer  a 
determined  resistance.  The  eonflict  indefi- 
nitely poatponed  the  completion  of  ilie  new 
socifd  system,  and  therein  the  observance  of 
the  religious  ordinances.  During  this  time, 
what  fear  waa  diara  that  seal  for  the  new 
eonatitution  wonld  prow  cold;  tliat  tlie  con- 
ditiona  of  the  possession  should  be  forgot- 
ten; that  lali^on  ahonld  pariah  aniid  atrilb, 
bloodshed,  and  idolatry!  The  worst  was, 
that  the  leader  himself  was  to  leave  the 
woild,  and  ao  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
superintending  tlie  realisation  of  his*  own 
oooceptiona.  What,  then,  more  natural  than 
tliat  Ifoeee  riioold  employ  the  brief  interval 
in  earnest,  heartfelt,  and  repeated  cxhorta- 
tionaj  defigned  and  fitted  to  deepen  the  tm* 


piaaaioB  of  Ua  lawa  on  lha  haola  af  lb 

people ;  to  give  them  f^trength,  conragp, 
piona  oonfidence  j  to  make  them  feel  thsjc 
aingnlar  advantages,  especially  in  that  lAiA  ' 
wn?  the  rrntrn!  fnrt  of  %11,  namely,  ifaeir  tl^  ' 
timate  alliance  with  Jehovah^  whose  eaa> 
tinned  anppoM  they  might  be  awe  la  readn 
so  long  as  they  were  obedient  to  his  willf 
As  natural  was  it,  that  iu  the  new  junctan, 
and  alter  a  long  and  very  varied  experitiKe, 
Hoses  should  both  modify  and  change  pre* 
vious  commands,  and  promnlgate  new  oati. 
All  this  he  does — all  this  he  was  likelj  to  i 
dn>   His  actnal  conduct  ia  Tindieaiad  1^ 
eanse  it  is  reqtiLrcd  by  his  position.  Rr»J, 
accordingly,  he  abuwa  forth  the  goodness  of 
Jehovah,  and  eaila  to  mind  the  fulfibant  | 
of  his  divine  promises  during  the  jounej  > 
through  the  desert,  foonding  thereon  tlx 
obligation  of  gvatitade  and  fidelity  la  Oti  ! 
(i. — iv.  41  ;  viii.  ix.  xi.)     'l'>ien  he  hmf^ 
to  their  recollection  the  most  important  iivs  i 
already  given,  and  aeta  befine  hia  people  tbt 
conaeqnences  of  disobedience  (vi.  x.  12;  xi. 
zii.)«   Having  now  gained  a  more  distiart 
▼lew  of  the  land,  and  aaen  two  tribea  ttlt 
half  in  something  like  actual  possession,  ha 
changes  several  laws  given  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod.  WhQa  they  all  lived  together  m  oat 
camp,  their  cattle  were  to  be  alani^itered  in  At 
camp,  or,  if  out  of  the  camp,  were  in  all  esses 
to  be  brought  to  the  door  of  the  lahcmarle 
(Lev.  xvii.  3, 4).  Now  that  in  part  they  wen 

ttlrendv  «]ir»'fld  over  n  wide  fxterit  of  rontitTt, 
and  the  iaw  had  become  impractitaye,  s 
eiiange  was  made  by  which  they  rrceiiW 
permission  to  kill  tl  rir  cattle  where  they 
xesided,  provided  tiiey  were  not  intended  foi 
aaariilee  (Dent  xii.  1S-.I5).  It  had  be« 
forbidden  to  take  intrrr^tt  (V-x  -d.  xxiL2d; 
Lav.  zxv.  30,  37).  A  simple  prohibition  ess 
anflelent  ao  long  aa  tfie  people  were  dl 
Israelites.  Now,  the  law  was  modified,  aul 
interest  might  be  taken  of  foreigners  (Dent, 
niit.  19,  20).  The  law  respe^iiig  asylaa 
for  the  imintentional  manslayer,  strikioglj 
exemplifies  the  manner  in  which  modifica- 
tions in  the  legislation  took  place  according 
to  eirenmstances.  First,  there  was  only  mn 
place  for  refuge,  the  altar  (Kio«l.  xxL  13, 
14)  ;  then  an  order  is  issued,  that  on  pos- 
session being  taken  of  Paleetine,  six  atii« 
of  refuge  should  be  ^et  apart  (Numb.  ixiT. 
6).  Again,  we  Uud  an  ii^junctiuu  that  wbea 
tiie  Tsraelitaa  wars  aetded  in  Canaan,  ibcy 
should  separate  three  ritip<i  (1>'-ut.  xix.  21. 
There  were  to  be  three  cities  on  the  west  sa*i 
Aree  on  Oie  eaat  of  Jordan  (NmnlK  xxxv. 

1$).  Now,  a  pn]>ei  fii  iiLl  virw  might  f^uirr 
that  tliere  was  here  more  ilian  one  contra 
dielfon.  In  trndi,  everytliing  is  in  atrict 
agreement  with  the  position  of  affair>  at 
each  jtmctore.  When  the  law  waa  fiist  giveB. 
there  waa  only  the  altar  that  eonM  alfofd  a 
refuge ;  the  B])pointinent  of  cities  woaW 
have  been  premature  and  uaeleaa,  whan  tbs 
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mbj«et  jru  ^kiw%A  in  rdaltoi  to  Cwaui, 

tlifn  under  a  general  impression  six  cities 
■wefts  orUercil  to  be  appropriiuetl  tu  ihu  pur- 
pose. At  a  hitor  pi-riml,  a  direiCon  was 
given  thiit  llie  hix  HhoiilJ  be  efjnnllv  liivi  led 
between  the  lands  ou  tlie  went  aini  ihose  on 
dM  east  of  Smiaxu  Bdll  later,  an  order  la 
given  which  seems  to  reverse  the  ordinance, 
for  tiiree  cities  onij  are  mentionedt  The 
•xplanaiioa  ia,  that  Moaea  had  bimaalf  al- 
rf'aily  Mcvtrecl  lliri't*  cities  on  tlvia  aide  Jordan, 
toward  the  6un-ri«ing  (Deut.  iv.  41 ;  oomp. 
Joah.  XX.  8) ;  and  the  eommatul  laat  aUuded 
to  relatc-s  exclusively  to  tlie  regions  west  of 
tbe  Jordan.  Examules  of  new  ordinances, 
damanded  hj  the  ehansed  eondidou  of  Uie 
people,  and  occasioned  by  the  coinpurative 
proximity  of  their  settlement  in  Canaan, 
may  be  found  in  Deut.  xvL  18;  xix.  14; 
xxii.  1 — !) ;  xxviL  17. 

If  we  fill;!  n  Tiew  mode  of  thought  and 
represeiitauon  m  Ueuterouomy,  we  uulj  find 
that  iriucb  we  had  reaaoB  to  expect.  All  the 
Israelites  who,  forty  years  befure,  had  left 
the  soil  of  Egypt,  had,  with  u  vt:ry  few  ex- 
eeptions,  died  in  die  wilderness,  and  left 
l)if  ir  rlfiim^  t  1  :!ie  promised  laud  to  their 
8oii!>  uuil  graudsous.  These,  nut  degraded 
by  Hubjeetion  to  a  foreifn  y6k«,  a»d  having 
Vit  rt!  brought  up  tinder  the  falherly  rye  of 
their  great  leader,  were  of  a  higher  duvatiou 
of  ebaraeter,  and  better  prepared  for  moral 
and  religious  propress.  For  this  new  gene- 
xatiou  laws  of  a  higher  (one  were  desirable ; 
and,  aceoidiiigly,  those  are  given,  whieh  may 
be  fonnd  in  Dcut.  xv.  7,  S ;  xx.  b,  7,  10 ; 
xxi.  1,  teii.;  xxii.  6,  10;  xxiv.  xxt.  5.  The 
genend  character  of  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy is,  then,  in  keeping  with  the  occasion 
that  i-idU'd  it  forth.  In  repetitions  and  sum- 
maries, iu  addresses  and  exhortations,  in 
diangea  and  addltiooap  it  is  what  a  new  gene- 
ration  of  Tn^'i,  about  to  enter  Canaan,  re- 
quired, auil  what  they  were  likely  to  receive 
from  die  lipa  of  Moses,  who  was  ou  Uie 
point  of  suTTenikrinp  the  authority  he  had 
vielded  so  long  and  so  well,  under  oireom- 
atanoes,  eeitainly,  of  promiae  and  hope,  but 
also  of  no  huuill  ihlTiculty  and  sorae  peril. 

But  if  the  i'entatench  in  substance  came 
faito  axistenee  as  early  aa  the  days  of  Mosea, 
espi'cially  if  the  great  national  legislator  was 
in  the  main  its  author,  then  shall  we  find 
traoea  of  ita  azistanoe  and  Inflnanea  in  tha 
later  books  of  the  Bible.  This  is  what  we 
ahould  expect;  this  is  actually  tliecase.  The 
lavs  given  in  the  Pentateuch  are  found  in 
actual  obsonranea  after  the  dayn  of  Moses. 
The  Israelites  po^se^sed  laws  and  ordinances 
which  they  regarded  as  having  emanated 
from  Jahovah.  To  these  reference  is  fre- 
quently made:  tlie  infraction  of  them  is 
reprobated;  their  observance  is  ei^oined. 
Thus,  in  1  Kings  iO.  14:  'If  thou  (Solo- 
mon) wiU  n-itlk  iu  my  way,  tn  l<rpp  my  sta- 
tatea  and  oommandments,  as  thj-  father  Da- 


vid did,  then  I  will  lengthen  thy  days'  (ri. 
12 ;  ix.  6 ;  xi.  33.  Amos  ii.  4  Micah  vL  6. 
7.  Is.  V.  24;  xxiv.  6).  Those  laws  wera 
numerous  and  valuable,  but  they  were  de* 
spised  (IIos.  viii.  12).  The  constant  refer- 
ence to  them  shows  nut  only  tlieir  existence, 
bat  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  bald, 
rendering  it  also  probable  that  they  exited 
in  writing,  and  were  enshrined  in  the  heart 
of  the  nation ;  otbenriaa.  Mama  for  their  neg- 
lect,  if  once  entered  on,  •^vodld  smrn  h-  he 
repeated,  since  in  case  they  were  iuumicd  on 
no  ante  baaia  of  fhot,  or  exiatad  only  hi  tm* 
dition,  the  answer  would  have  been  no  less 
effectoal  than  ready,  that  they  were  mere  m- 
yentions,  or,  at  any  rass,  aarried  witib  iham 
no  sufficient  authority.  T])ese  Jaws  were  in 
existence  at  a  very  early  period,  for  the  tirat 
aoranrfgns  of  larad  nwa  exhortad  to  ob- 
serve them  strictly.  And  when  we  find  them 
thus  in  observance,  they  impiy  an  antecedent 
state  out  of  which  they  sprang,  and  ao  carry 
tia  back  to  yet  earlier  days.  Indeed,  if  we 
consider  the  peculiarities  of  the  political  and 
religions  life  of  the  Hebrews,  we  find  that  ita 
ideal,  and  much  of  its  actual,  are  in  aeeord- 
ance  with  the  legal  provisions  of  tha  four 
last  books  of  the  Pentateuch. 

That  the  Israelites  for  some  centiurlea 
hnd  71  n  l;uig,  is  d^r-lnrf^d  by  their  history  fi» 
plainly  a»  that  they  ought  nut  to  have  had 
ona.  Whan  the  crown  was  offered  to  Oidaon, 
he  auBwered — '  I  wiU  not  rule  ovfT  ynn,  T)»>i- 
ther  shall  my  son  rule  over  you;  Jehovah 
ahstt  rala  over  yon'  (Judg.  liii.  88).  And 
when  at  lenRtli  they  exacted  a  king  from 
Samuel,  he  was  thus  comforted  by  Jehovah: 
<  They  haT«  not  Ttjeeled  dieo,  bnt  they  haiw 
rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them'  (1  Sam.  viii.  7).  These  are  repre- 
sentations little  likely  to  be  Iband  in  Ae 
Bible,  had  Mosaism  been  a  late  invention 
of  kings  and  priests ;  for  the  former  would 
be  imwilling  to  strike  at  the  very  fbnndationa 
of  their  authority,  and  the  latter  equally  in- 
disposed to  nndermine  the  regal  power,  by 
means  of  whicli,  in  port,  their  own  was  sus- 
tained, llad  the  theocracy  been  first  com- 
mitted to  writing  in  the  times  of  David,  it 
woitld  have  been  free  from  those  democratic 
and  anti'TCgal  features  of  which  we  Jfcnd  it, 
possessed  iii  hooks  still  in  existence,  and 
which,  if  composed,  could  not  have  been  re- 
eeivad  after  tte  ptieathood  and  the  monar* 
chy  had  formed  an  allir'.Tirf\  Certain,  liow- 
ever,  it  is,  that  the  aversion  to  a  regal  go» 
Temment  displayed  by  Oidaon  and  Samnel, 
is  in  keeping  with  the  Mosaic  law,  whose 
theory  was  Uiat  Jehovali  only  should  be  king 
in  Israel  (Exod.  xix.  3,  uq.  Dent  xixiii.  5). 
The  priests  and  -  rvimts  of  the  sanctnnry 
were  token  from  one  tribe,  bearing  the  name 
of  Levi.  Now,  tliey  were  Levitea  whieh  took 
charge  of  the  ark  at  Bethsheuiesb  (1  Sum. 
vi.  15) :  they  nlso  bore  it  when  at  last  it  waa 
brought  to  Jeriuaiem  (2  Sam.  xr.  24).  So 
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early  •»  the  dajs  of  the  we  find  i 

oah  declaring,  — '  Now  know  diiu  Jebuvaii 
will  do  nw  good,  Meing  I  hvw  m  Levito  to 
niy  priest'  (Judg.  XTii.  13  ;  see  the  con 
neetiun).  In  the  book  of  the  isw  we  see 
ilM  origin  of  them  opinioiio  tnd  pfoetieoi 
(N  mill  .  i.  -IS — ^i;  iii.  14,  $eq.;  y\\L  14. 
l>eut.  xnii.1 — 8*  Itt).  Aooordiuglj^foearlj 
io  dio  dsys  of  Ssal  th«  Inwlitn  nad  s  eon- 
Biilcrablc  boily  of  pricstd ;  iu  Uu*  single  city 
of  Nob  were  eighty-live  priests  slain  (i  Sam. 
nti.  18,  Hi).  This  hierarchy  possessed  in 
thoir  own  exclusive  right  certain  citieH,  for 
this  same  Nob  is  charaotcriHcil  tL<i  '  the  city 
of  the  priests.'  And  tbu9  we  luid  the  law 
(Numb,  izet.)  obaerred  in  IgniL 

Our  space  do**?  not  jillow  ns  to  pursnc  the 
subject  into  uXl  its  details.  The  fullowiiig  is 
worthy  of  speeial  notlee.  When,  after  the 
death  of  Salomon,  ten  tribes  revolted  to 
Jeroboam,  that  sovereign,  in  order  to  sever 
the  Mligiow  bond  batweoi  hit  peo|^  mi 
Beliobuiim.  and  to  prevent  tijrir  returning  to 
thoir  former  allegiance,  *  ordamed  a  feast  in 
the  oiglitfk  mondi,  on  tiie  ftAeenfh  di^  of  Cho 
inontL,  like  unto  the  feast  that  is  in  Judoh.' 
Here  we  have  an  intimation  as  from  an 
onemy,  Uiat  «  elinilaf  obeemuiee  had  long 

prevailed  in  .TndiJi.  Tliis  feast  was  that  of 
tabernacles,  appointed  in  the  law  (Lev.  xxiii. 
Si  48.  DeoL  xtL  18 — 10)  on  the  same  day, 
but  on  the  serenth  month ;  the  change  to  the 
eighth  in  some  way  suited  Jeroboaiu's  pur- 
pose. His  conduct  on  this  occasion  lets  us 
MO  that  the  practice  enjoined  in  the  law  of 
resorting  to  Jerusalem  from  all  pnrt«>  of  the 
land,  was  then  in  existence  (1  Kings  xiL 
S7, 28).  This  custom  it  alleged  as  his  chief 
ground  for  setting  np  worship  in  his  own 
dominions ;  and,  indeed,  it  affords  a  soffi* 
oient «rplaaation  of  hii  eondaet;  for  nnleat 
lii^  Tnnlf*  snhu  vrrra  in  the  habit  of  per- 
fonning  the  pilgriuiage  to  Jerusalem  fre- 
quently, diere  eould,  in  the  efreuttistaneea, 
have  been  little  danger  of  tlieir  falling  away 
from  the  monarch  wLuiu  they  had  them- 
•ehret  ehoeen  at  the  patron  of  politieal  )!• 
berty.  It  is  equally  dear  that  tlie  custom 
was  one  whose  origin  ran  bMsk  to  early  pe- 
riods, being,  as  it  was,  weU  established,  not 
only  in  Ifao  naaget  bnt  tho  albetioaf  of  As 
people. 

la  the  social  and  political  disturbances 
which  ensued  during  Uie  long  wars  neces- 
sary for  the  subjugation  of  the  land,  and  in 
the  vicissitudes  to  which  the  Israelites  were 
tiien  iobjected,  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
trsre<?  of  the  full  observniifi»'^  of  tlir  ^Tnmiic 
laws.  Such  an  observance  was  mipossible. 
It  was  only  after  a  length  ef  time,  and  when 

toe  Iiraelites  began  tf)  bnve  n  firm  fnnt>toId 
in  Palestine,  that  tlie  laws  of  Moaea  could 
fully  take  eifceL  Indeed,  |irior  to  the  con* 
quests  of  Davifl,  tl.f  rr  vrna  no  period  when 
the  Moaaio  cousut  uian  could  be  reduced  to 
gttflliot.  Did  pass^aget  osiM  ivhiah  ecamed 


to  show  tlic  pontraiy,  th^  would  justly  eirite 
suspiciou,  so  long  »a  tJie  iiistory  given  of 
the  condition  of  Paieetine  in  Joahna  nd 

Jndges  is  received  an  Ini t^orthy.  Yft, 
doubtless,  effortii  would  be  made  to  act  m 
•gioemont  wiA  the  ICoayo  fnotitiitieat. 
These  cff  irth  wouM  not  be  wholly  ongatoiy. 
And  heooe  we  may  expect  to  find  dim  aad 
aeatlered  indiettiotte  of  the  operation  of  the 
great  law-book  of  the  nation.  AccordiTigly. 
in  the  point  under  oonsideraUon,  we  lean 
that,  beilbre  die  temple  had  eoma  Into  exirt- 
enee,  it  was  tlie  custom  of  Elkanah  to  go  up 
'out  of  his  city  yearly  to  worship  and  to 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  Shiloh ' 
(1  Sam.  i.  8,  81).  This  was  iu  agrecnaat 
with  the  prorisions  of  the  law  (  Ex<»<i.  xxiii, 
11 — 17 ),  aud  that  particulur  command  whtch 
forbad  sacrific  es  to  be  oAmd  in  taaj  ochsr 
place  than  Lliat  where  was  the  aancraary 
(Lev.  xriL  1 — 9.  l>«ut.  xii-  xri-).  Other 
inatanoea,  tending  to  show  die  operatiop  ef 
tlie  Mosaic  laws  before  the  regal  rrirrrri. 
ment,  may  be  found  in  1  Sam.  xxvm.  6, 
eomi^aed  irith  Eiod.  szviiL  80.  Numk 
xxvii.  21; — 1  Sam.  rxi.  4,  con  p-Tri  J  with 
Nnmb.  iv.  7.  Ler.  xxiv.  9;  K%&d.  xn. 
80; — ^I  Sam.  sir.  83,  eompatad  with  Qm. 
ix.  4.  Lev.  iii  17,-1  Sam.  n  96,  cam* 
pared  with  Lev.  xr.  10 — 16« 

Tlie  fdlowing  are  nteaneea  to  ov«nts  m- 
oorded  in  the  Pentateuch.  In  Micah  vii.  20, 
we  read,  'Thou  wilt  perform  the  tratli  to 
Jacob,  the  mercy  to  Abraham,  which  liiou 
hast  sworn  unto  our  fathers  of  old.'  The 
nature  of  the  promises  hr-rr  n  farred  to,  the 
prophet  implies  to  be  well  known.  They 
are  expressly  mcntioiied  in  Oen.  xii.  9 ;  xv.  7, 
',  xvii.  7,  seq. ;  xxviii.  1!^  tcq.  Hosca,  ere 
of  the  earliest  prophets,  in  speaking  against 
the  sina  of  dw  people,  remarfca  of  Jaoob, 
thnt  he  took  his  brotlirr  hx  the  heel  iu  lJi< 
womb,  and  by  hia  strength  he  hsMi  power 
wiUi  Ood  (xiL  8,  4).  The  eoniempqgnriee 
of  the  jm>pliet  must,  as  appears  from  tli>' 
merely  allusive  character  of  the  words,  h«ve 
been  acquainted  widi  die  detaOe  of  the  facta 

to  which  he  refers.  Details  on  llie  point  are 
found  in  Oen.  xxv.  22 — 25 ;  xxxii.  25— 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  knowledge 
onder  which  Hosea  wrote,  and  that  whidk 
he  supposes  to  have  existed  iu  llie  uiiiids  of 
his  readers,  hail  not  a  eoninion  oriffiii  in  iLe 
book  of  Genesis.  Tht  ^  uu-  prophet  apjn  .sLrf 
to  refer  to  the  book  of  *i< m  -is  when  (xii.  , 
12)  he  '  Jacob  fled  into  the  country  of 
Syria,  and  Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for 
a  wife  he  kept  sheep'  fOpn.  sxviii  ;  xxix. 
Jb;  XXXI.  41).  The  uverlhrow  of  Sodatn  and 
Gomorrah  lay  deeply  imbedded  In  die  na- 
tionnl  uiini?;  po  that  when  ttia  prophtts 
wished  to  announce  the  rain  of  •  nsj,  thej 
fbwkd  in  the  meovded  erent  a  aonna  of  fb^ 
cible  imager)-  (Amos.  iv.  !  1  ;  conip.  Gen.  xlt. 
24).  A  poet,  of  probably  David's  time,  pro- 
niief  tohialofd  md  ktnf  that  he  afeuio  ha 
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t  prirPt  for  ever,  nfler  the  order  of  Melohi- 
zedt'k  (I*!?,  ex.  -A).  80  geueritlly  known  w&a 
the  circumitanoe  recorded  in  Gen.  xtv.  18— 
20,  that  he  ••on^iMtred  a  word  Huflicicnt  to 
make  his  mciuiiug  kuowu.  That  the  i»rael- 
it«t  in  E^t*  mi  lived  there  under 
an  opprp«?siTe  sway,  from  which  Jehovuh  re- 
deemed  tliem,  leading  the  nation  thxoogh 
th«  «ild«niew  into  Cwuuui,  it  Mt  fordi  w 
gotierally  known  hy  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xii.  ({. 
Amos  ii.  10;  iii.  i),  Uosea  (zL  1),  and  Mt- 
eah  (vi.  4).  Putiealuv  eonneeted  wifh  the 
exodus  were  well  known  among  the  people. 
*  The  pestilence  after  the  maimer  of  Kgvpt' 
fa  menthmed  by  Anraa  (hr.  10).  Hicali  pro- 
mises marvellous  things, '  according  to  the 
days  of  thy  coming  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt' 
(vii  15).  Among  these  was  the  passage  over 
the  Red  Sea  (Ps.  Ixviii.  22),  and  the  WNI* 
ders  At  Sinai  (8).  A  prophet  brought  Israel 
out  of  Egj'pt  (Hos.  xii.  13)  ;  that  prophet 
was  Moses,  aided  by  Aaron  and  Ifiriain 
(1  Sam.  xii.  6,  8.  Micah  vi.  i).  Forty  years 
were  the  children  of  Israel  in  tha  wilderness, 
Waring  a  tabemaele  and  in  the  ei^oyment 
of  the  Divine  protection  (Amos  r.  'i'^).  All 
tliese  things  are  recorded  in  the  haok.  deuo< 
minated  Exodiu. 

Worthy  of  epf-n'r^l  fitf.Ttinn  ?^  n  tmrtsac- 
tion  of  Jephtha  :i  with  Uie  king  of  the  Am- 
monitss  (Jndg.  xi.  12  —  28).  ThU  Vog 
cinleavourcl  tn  j  i-tirv  nn  invasion  he  had 
made  of  the  territory  of  Israel.  The  iavA> 
hditf  of  die  exease  ie  tltoim  by  Jephdis  in 
referring  to  historionl  fiirts  which  are  found 
nanmted  nearly  word  for  word  in  Numb.  zx. 
14;  xzi.  13,  21.  Hosea  proves  the  faithless- 
ness of  the  fatliors  of  I>trael  by  referring  lo 
their  apojiincy  to  Haiil-peor  (ix.  10);  the  event, 
to  which  the  prophet  niakf»  reference  in  one 
single  word,  and  which  must,  in  consequence, 
have  been  of  nniversiil  notOlie^,  is  fon&d  in 
full  detail  iu  Numb.  xxv. 

When  Samuel  urged  Saul  to  undertake  a 
wnr  ag^ainst  the  Amalekif'"^,  lie  reminds  him 
of  the  hostility  displayed  by  the  latter  to  the 
Hebrews^  wben  on  ttteir  loed  frmn  Egypt  to 
f'aim  (1  Satn.  XV.  2).  Of  this  hostile  bear- 
ing, the  book  of  Ezudus  (zvii.  8,  sup* 
pike  the  peitlealen.  Stnl  obeyed  die  wisbee 
of  Saninel.  Before,  however,  he  nttiicked 
the  Amalekites,  he  gAve  the  Keuitcs  leave 
to  withdraw,  on  the  gionnd»  *for  ye  showed 
kindness  to  all  the  children  of  Israel  when 
they  came  up  out  of  Egypt'  (1  Sam.  xv.  6). 
Saul  was  acquainted  with  what  is  recounted 
in  Numb.  x.  29 — 33$  eomp.  xxiv.  21.  Judg. 
i.  Ifi  ;  iv.  11.  Amoii|»  proofs  of  the  Divine 
favour,  Micah  (vi,  0)  speaiiii  of  what  Balak 
consulted  and  what  Balaam  ensweied.  The 
intention  and  tlie  result  arc  recorded  in 
Mamb.  zxiL^ — xxiv.  In  the  same  place,  with 
«n  extnordinary  degree  of  compression  tibet 
coald  not  have  be»'n  vcnturcfl  on  unless  he 
was  aware  of  the  intimate  knowledge  pos- 
MMd  If  bif  eoimtijr  of       mlloiiil  Ui- 


torv,  <hf'  prophet  mokes  reference  to  what 
httii  ui  cutiud  '  from  Shittim  unto  Oilgal.' 
At  Shittim,  the  IsraeUtes  allowed  themeelve* 
to  be  led  away  to  the  service  of  Baal-peor; 
and  at  OilgaJ,  they  put  their  feet  tinuly  ou 
Oio  soil  of  the  promised  land  (Josh.  90). 

From  thf  oviflrnr-f"  now  nddncul  we  are 
justi^ed  iu  saying,  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  after  the  dsye  of  M oeee,  diere  wte  in 
existence  a  body  of  observances  which  were 
conformable  to  those  enjoined  in  the  Peuta- 
leneh.  Some  pte^xistent  eanse  of  this  stite 
'f  I'dings  there  must  have  been.  The  books 
of  Kxodus,  N  ambers,  Leviticus,  and  Deate- 
nnomy,  explain  iStM  ea«e,  and  olfer  vm  tho 
elements  out  of  which  grew  those  obaerv* 
ances  and  the  observances  of  later  and  more 
tranquil  periods.  The  only  question  that 
can  arise,  ia— did  these  books  exist  at  the 
first  in  exft<*tly  the  same  fi<nri  as  that  in  which 
tliey  lie  before  us,  and  ui  which  ihey  are 
allowed  to  h«fe  existed  for  wry  many  cen* 
tunes 'i*  We  see  no  valid  reason  agiiin.st  the 
identity  of  the  present  with  the  original  i'en- 
tateuch.  We  believe  that.  In  anbstanoe,  and 
with  little  exception,  the  one  19  the  sunie 
as  the  other.  At  least,  the  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  the  two  to  be  aeparale  and  groiiily 

dissiinilnr.  fails  in  its  dpsi^ned  eflecl.  A  few 
things  must,  some  others  may  have  been, 
added  after  die  death  of  Moaea.  Moaea,  of 
course,  did  m<  t  give  an  account  of  hi.s  own 
death.  The  bulk  of  chapter  xzxiv.  of  Deote- 
nnomy  waa  written  by  atmie  one  who  wished 
to  complete  the  history  by  bringing  it,  in  a 
fiow  words,  to  the  time  when  Joshua  assumed 
the  command;  and  verses  10,  11,  12,  were 
appended  at  a  much  later  period.  But  how 
do  we  know  this,  unless  from  the  book  itself; 
which  probably  would  never  have  been  sub- 
jected to  die  unfriendly  ordeal  through  which 
it  has  passed,  had  it,  vrith  the  remainder  of 
the  Pentateuch,  been  allowed  to  tell  its  own 
tale,  give  its  own  hiatory,  and  make  Ito  own 
claims,  apnn  from  thr  exaggerated  preten- 
sions of  avowed  friends  whose  zeal  far  out- 
atnpped  dieir  wiadom*  We,  dierefore,  are 

preparrd  t'^'  frivr  nn  n"-^''!'!  to  nnivcrsal 
voice  of  antiquity  which  ascribes  these  hve 
books  to  Moaea.  We  thinh  it  very  proba- 
Me  lliat  the  bulk  of  their  tents  emanated 
from  or  passed  through  his  hands.  At  aU 
events,  we  find  the  moat  eatiafactory  evi- 
dence that,  whoever  was  their  author,  the 
books  themselves  contain  a  tnie  histoiy — tk 
namttive  of  actual  events. 

DEVICE,  from  the  Frendb  dtoiur,  rigaU 
fying  to  aim  at  flr  against,  is  a  plan,  or  arti* 
tice,  designed  to  en.siiare,  and  so  injure  or 
destroy.  This  is  tlie  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word.  But  in  ti  Chrun.  ii.  14,  tlie  man 
whom  Uuruu  of  Tyre  seut  to  Solomon,  is 
described  aai,  among  other  qualities,  M9 
'  to  find  out  every  device  whirli  «}tfi!l  b-'  jMit 
to  him.'  The  word  here  employed  deuoies 
in  odiar  plaeas,  *  eaaning  waifca^  (Ex.  mL 
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4)» '  thfiUgliU'  (Ps.  xciv.  11 ),  '  iniagiuatioas' 
(FroT.  tri.  18),  and  may  hare  nferenoe  lo 
artistic  skill ;  thoogh  itauij  also  aifniiy  la 
•nigma  or  riddle. 

DEVIL— ftun  Oitf  Oraek  rfkMM^ 
ctarr  or  fTirTTTf,':  in  Hebrew,  Satan,  ajtpment 
or  advertaru — i»,  aooocdiiig  to  the  ordinaxj 
idtm,  •  ■prntwho  WW  good  from  flw  hwaia 

of  his  Cf:  .It  If,  but  witb  other  epirils,  of  whom 
be  waa  die  leader,  fell  into  aiu,  and  ao  be- 
MUDM  ft  irieked  md  maUeioaa,  yet,  retaininf 
Hotue  uf  tiis  orig^inal  qualities,  very  powerful 
being.  Depraved  iii  his  affections  and  per- 
v«n0  in  Uf  will,  he  aima  solely  to  eaiiM 
and  promote  evil;  and  is,  in  consequence, 
the  originator  and  joint  producer  of  sin, 
which,  hj  his  seduction  of  our  first  parents, 
he  brought  into  the  world.  In  eonBe<|ueucc, 
mankind,  thus  having  K(>osiati»'t'<J  from  Gmi, 
are  giveu  over  fur  puiiibhmeul  miu  liic  iiaiids 
of  the  Devil,  whOf  In  onU  r  to  complete  his 
wi  -kt-il  purposes,  misleads  th^m  into  all 
mauuer  of  error,  heresy,  vice  aud  sm ;  whom, 
hovtver,  Jesus  ovenane,  invading  his  em- 

plrr  nnrl  lolivf  ring  its  captives;  aud  be  will,  at 
the  i«hi  day,  consign  this  great  enemy  of  man 
to  andleaa  lomeaM  in  heUttofedMrwidi  hit 

impious  adherents.  As  a  part  nf  t]ir  hnnin 
aystem  of  opinions,  it  is  generally  held  that 
ba  ia  tlia  eonstant  tempter  of  OUiatiaoa, 
even  the  wisest  and  Uie  best,  and  that  ho 
aaduoed  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  ibrm  of  a 
aarpant 

The  ordinary  name  with  which  the  New 
Testament  designates  evil  spirits  is  daiwio- 
nia,  daimone$t  deawoa.  With  the  Greeks, 
datsion  signiflea,  now  the  gods,  now  the  in- 
ferior pod-^,  n<»w  men  to  whom  divinity  had 
been  a2K:i-tbed,  aud  now  genii ;  not  conveying 
the  idea  of  an  evil  spirit,  for  they  distin- 
guished between  good  and  bad  8pirit<?.  In 
this  Greek  sense  it  occurs  once  only  in  the 
Haw  Testament  (Aets  xviL  18),  where  it 
stands  for  the  English  'frods*  f^oe,  how- 
ever, 1  Oor.  z.  !iO,  21.  Demons  are  termed  in 
tha  Near  TaalMii«nt--I.  wweiaMi  ipMf»  (Matt. 
I.  1),  accordin^^  to  t!u  vifiv  nf  th>^  .^fws.  who 
gave  demons  this  name  either  because  they 
held  that  danona  wwa  aeeoatomad  to  aibida 
in  tombs,  or  in  consequence  of  their  moral 
corruption;  II.  mcked  or  gtiil  ipiriU  (Matt, 
xii. 45.  Lnka  vii.  21 ) ;  III.  angeU  tkmt  rimttd 
(2  Pet  ii.  4) ;  IV.  probably,  also,  ruler t  of 
darkneu — tliat  is,  lords  of  the  unenlightened 
Pagans  (Ephes.  vL  12).  Their  chief  and 
leader  bears  ordinarily  the  name  of  Devil 
and  Satan  (Miitt.  xii.  20).  but  is  also,  in 
fcorne  places  (Malt.  x.  2'} — 27;  xii.  24), 
ealled  Beeliebul,  and,  in  2  Cor.  vL  ir>,  Be- 
li  il,  or  rnther,  according  to  Griesbach,  Be- 
har  ^worthless) ;  though  neither  of  these 
two  last  names  occurs  in  Jewish  writings, 
not  even  in  the  Tahnnd ;  hut  Beliar  in  used 
of  Satan  in  the  so-oalled  Testament  of  the 
TwalvaPiatrianba.  TUaavil  being  la  apokaa 
<rf  midar  odMri9pdlationa»  wbidi  naj  fiiiow 


light  on  the  eoneeptiouh  eiiiifUiu«d  of  him: 
•a,  the  princ*  of  the  demtms  ( Matt  it.  34); 
the  wicked  bfing  (1  John  ii.  I'd.  2  The*?,  iii. 
8)  I  the  advertary  (1  Pet.  v.  b)  ;  th*  ImpUr 
(liatt  iv.  iii. ;  1  Thess.  iii.  b) ;  the  primct  or 
ruler  of  the  wort,!  f.ynhn  i;:.  ;  xir.  ?0; 
xvt.  11 ) ; — whence  Paul  uses  epithets  of  >i- 
ndlar  iniiorlt  aa,  0t$  prtmti  «f  4fct  imaMm 

ofthr  air  (  Fjiln  s  ii.  1 ;  comp.  vi.  l':*');  sad 
in  the  Apocalypse,  he  is  described  with  sa 
obviooa  referCBoa  to  Aa  IhU  of  nan  <iiL 
:!  ix.  11  ;  xvi.  13;  xx.  2);  ihoncli  ii 

may  be  doubted  whether,  in  some  of  tixm 
passages,  the  woida  aza  mora  dian  inipiUea> 
tive  aud  allusory  in  regard  to  the  Devil,  being 
intended  to  apply  to  the  Jewish  or  the  Bcmtia 
adversary  of  the  Church.  The  odter  cvi 
spirits  are  subject  to  Satan  as  their  bisi 
(Matt,  ix.  34),  and  are,  thert-fore,  dfuofui- 
uated  (Matt.  xxv.  41;  comp.  liev.  ix.  14; 
xii.  7,  0)  Ua  mngeU — that  ia,  faia  semata 
In  order  to  prove  that  they  are  set  forth  as 
arranged  in  different  classes,  these  pasaagn 
— 1  Cor.  zv.  24,  and  Eph.  vi.  12 — have  bna 
adduced  ;  but  hTf",  '  prinripalitiei  and  pow- 
ers' may  mean  earthly  diguiues;  though  C«L 
iL  15,  may  ba  vaad  of  «vil  apirita.  Rc^«l> 
iiit,"  their  number,  thr  Nmr  Testament  say^ 
nothing  definite;  for  Mark  v.  9 — It},  Lai< 
viiLjIO,  aotttainadiadadafatien  of  a  deBoa^ 
which  only  gives  utterance  to  the  commoo 
opinion  of  the  Jews.  In  regard  to  their  as* 
ture,  dia  Haw  TaataaMot  speaka  of  dMB  m 
spirits  (Matt.  viii.  16;  x.  1.  Lake  X.  20 1; 
though  by  this  may  not  be  meant  that  tb<y 
were  strictly  immaterial.  The  second  Com- 
eil  of  Nice  decided  that  even  angeh  « 
not  piu-ely  immaierial,  but  of  an  etLtrMl 
and  fiery  nature ;  that  havuig  bodies  of  t 
finer  mould  than  dtoaa  of  nun.  Dnderstan4- 
ing  mni]  wi«idom,  or  etuntng.  are  ascribed  to 
them  (Matt.  iv.  1.  James  ii.  10;  iii.  15. 
2  Cor.  xi.  14) ;  great  power  and  letivilf 
'2  Thf^^.  ii.  0,  pcrhRp''  only  bv  allasioo). 
Whether  they,  as  the  angvlb,  were  created 
byOod,  dM  scripture  says  noAdng  expm^ 
lliough  Heb.  xii  1  has  been  adduced  in  the 
alUrmative.  In  James  it.  19,  they  appear  si 
aniijaet  to  lha  XHviaa  power.  Tli«  New  Tak 
tauicnt,  however,  keeps  clear  from  whut  lii^ 
been  held  the  cbaraoteriatio  feature  in  the 
doaiiam  of  Zofoaaler,  namely,  tba  self-erigi> 
nation  of  evil  spirits,  by  which  Uiey  wony 
be  independent  of  God,  possess  an  imsKV- 
tality  as  well  as  an  empire  of  their  own,  sai 
have  evil  at  onoa  tot  lha  aaianaa  inA  ft* 
aim  of  their  being. 

We  iiuil  nothing  expressly  stated  in  ibe 
Maw  Te!>ttinH'iu  as  to  the  apoeb  wbaa  4»> 
mons  fell  into  sin;  but  th«*  pn'««»figfs,  Jobn 
viii.  44,  1  John  iii.  8,  speak  ol  their  cluef 
as  being  involved  in  sin  from  the  bs- 
ginnin;:^  nf  the  world.  Aj<  little  J  *  ^  ib<f 
same  auihonty  determine  whether  it 
auddenlj,  bf  ona  oftnaa,  or  by  degrees,  dut 
Ibfj  idl  inia  aia.  In  8  Sat  lid.  and  M 
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Tpr  f^,  ftre,  Indeed,  allusions  wLich  may  bear 
ua  U)«  subjeot,  bat  the  impUcationfl  an  not 
dMT,  Mifl  nay     aiw»  Moommodftiimu  li> 

the  popular  UOtion?.  Ari^orilinrr  to  thr^o 
opiaiona,  angeU  were  the  aasiHtauts  of  God 
in  die  gpmmmmL  ot  Hhb  wofld ;  Mdi  aagvl 

had  his  own  people,  whom  he  protectr  !,  nnd 
his  own  land,  over  which  he  watched.  Their 
eonumm  recidenee  was  heaven.  Some  an- 
gels, however,  ueplectcd  their  ofBce,  left  tlie 
posts  assigned  to  them,  quitted  haaren,  fell 
In  love  wifli  the  Mr  danfljhten  of  nan,  and  be- 
gat the  giants  (Gen,  vi.  2.  Jude  6)  ;  bnt  Jose- 
pbos  considered  demons  not  as  fi^en  angels, 
bat  iBarn  apirila  of  wicked  men  (Jew.  Wars, 
vii.  n,  3).  As  a  panishment  for  their  mis- 
deeds, they  were  hurled  oat  of  heaven  into 
the  darkness  of  the  lower  world,  where  ihej 
were  held  to  remain  in  ehaina  vntll  the  day 
of  judgment,  thonfjh  '^i^'V  wprp  ron?iif!pred 
free  to  act  on  thu  cartli.  Tiu^  li^  the  sa- 
•alled  fkll  of  the  angels,  which  not  only  the 
greater  part  of  the  Jpw?  in  our  Lord's  day, 
but  nearly  all  the  oldest  fatiier*  of  the  ehnreh, 
•at  forth,  in  Hubsiance,  the  same  as  we  have 
now  exhibited.  At  a  later  period,  eminent 
writers  rejected  this  view,  as  not  suitable  to 
ttie  natare  of  apiritaid  beiaga*  and  oiaiB- 
tained  that  the  sin  of  the  fallen  anp'r-l<>  wns 
diaobedienee  to  Ood,  arising  from  pride  and 
ambittoB,  whieh  lad  thara  to  labal  agidaat 

Him,  iitidrr  thr  Icrtrirrship  of  Satan,  to  whom 
they  gave  their  allegianca*  This  opinion-^ 
that  of  many  ehurah-fiidian,  aa  JeronM  and 
Augustine,  and  of  modern  theologians — haa 
been  supported  by  referenca  to  1  Tim.  iii. 
9;  eomp.  Matt  tIL  9.  CalTin  rightly  re- 
marks, tliat  it  is  foolish  curiosity  to  seek 
knowledge  on  the  point  when  the  Scriptuxa 
oontaina  nothing  deftnlta  diereon.  The  New 
Testament  also  determines  nothing  respect- 
ing the  way  and  manner  how  the  demons 
beoama  criminal.  An  entire  depravation  of 
nature  by  one  act  is  contrary  to  analogy. 
Nor  does  the  New  Te«fnn>pnt  contradict  the 
tbeory  of  their  becommg  depraved  by  de- 
graaa ;  and  hence  it  dots  not  daay  the  poaaip 
bility  of  their  final  recovery. 

The  abode  of  the  demons  is  placed  by  2 
Paler  (il.  4)  and  Jude  (ver.  6),  in  the  dark- 
ness of  the  lower  world,  where  tliey  remain 
in  chains  '  unto  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day.  That  tbia  waa  the  opinion  of  Ilia  Java 
is  certain,  and  appears  from  the  eiqpression 
of  the  demoniac  in  Luke  viii.  31 ;  fiof  *  deap^' 
mbtiu  in  the  original,  la  of  the  aama  iaiport 
aa  'darkness'  in  Tnrlr  (OV  These  passages, 
however,  cannot  determine  any  Christian 
dootrine.  Peter  (L  5,  S>  and  Panl  daaeribe 
Sntan  as  unchnin»'d  and  roaming  abroad. 
There  was  another  old  Jewish  opinion,  which 
lepiesauted  detnona  aa  abiding  in  minons 
Mid  Waste  plnrort,  iti  destroyed  cities  ar.J 
waterless  deserts.  Reference  is  made  to  this 
notion  in  Matt  sii.  48 ;  eomp.  Tob.  win,  9, 8. 
In  otbar  paatagaa  of  iIm  Naw  Taatamanft 


prrmi  tn  he  fnnnil  t"hr  rppresentation,  thai 
the  abode  of  the  deuigus  is  uot  in  the  inner 
parte  of  the  earth,  bnt  in  the  atnoapbera  or 
tf  f.'ion  of  the  clouds  (Ephes.  ii.  2;  vi.  12. 
Luke  z.  18.  BeveL  xii  7—9 ;  xx.  10).  Aa 
to  dieir  eondition,  Ihey  are  in  darkneea  n- 
flerved  for  judgment  (2  Pet.  ii.  4.  James 
li.  lU).    Of  a  definite  punishment  one  solo 
passage  speaks  (Matt  tkw.  41^6),  where 
the  wicked  are  consigned  to  the  fire  of  Ge- 
henna, '  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his  an- 
gels   the  final  extinetian  of  wtddh,  aa  being 
in  harmony  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  Ood,  has  found  advocates  in  Origen, 
Lavater,  Sonthwood  Smith,  and  many  others. 
In  regard  to  bunum  beings,  Satan  is  repre- 
sented as  from  primaval  times  morally  cor- 
rupt, a  friend  of  error  and  vice,  an  enemy  of 
truth  and  goodness  (2  Cor.  iL  11.  Ephea. 
V!.  11.   James  iii.  1."^.   1  John  iii.  8.  John 
viii.  44).    In  the  last  passage,  our  Lord,  in 
speaking  of  the  Devil  as  '  a  murderer,'  has 
been  thought  to  have  reference  to  Cain's 
slaughter  of  Abel,  who  was  held  to  be  actu- 
ated by  Satan  (1  John  iii.  12 ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
xi.  3).    I t?o!atry  especially  is  forwarded  by 
him.   In  oousequenoe,  idolatrous  and  vi- 
eiooa  men  are  the  Bubjeeta  of  hia  kingdom 
(F.ph.  ii,  2,  3.  Actsxxvi.  18V  Hence,  Chris- 
tian salvation  is  d^veranee  from  bis  power 
(Oolon.  i  18.  9  Tin.  ii.  96).  Satan,  tfaete. 
fore,  is  prohably  colled  '  the  god  of  this  (idol- 
atrotis)  world '  (.2  Cor.  iv.  4.  Ephes.  vi.  12). 
Jolm  dedares  that  erefyainner  ie  a  member 
of  Satan's  liiiir  1  mi  (I  John  iii.  R)  ;  and  tflO 
'darkness,'  the  'world,'  and  the  'wiekad 
one  *  of  ii.  0,  se^.  have  been  Kfcvfod  to  tho 
Devil  and  hib  power  in  the  prevalent  Pagan 
idolatry.   Satan's  inflaence  is  represented 
aa  eon^ting  in  blinding  the  mind  eo  aa  to 
prevent  conviction  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  and  enslav- 
ing the  vrill  (2  Tim.  iL  2d).  A  regal  power  is 
ascribed  to  him  (Matt  xii. 97.  Lake  xL  18) 
whieh  stands  in  hoitile  attitude  against  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  Christ  But  here,  pro- 
bably, nothing  more  is  meant  than  to  repre- 
sent the  influence  of  Satan  under  an  image 
which  was  forcible  in  itself  and  generally 
current.     The  Christian  fathers  of  the  ear- 
liest times  regarded  Satan  and  the  demons 
as  the  originators  of  all  physiml  ill,  und  es- 
pecially as  the  originators  ami  promoters  of 
all  moral  ill,  or  idolatry,  the  rise  of  >vliirh 
tliey  derived  from  the  demons,  whom  they  with 
one  voice  represented  as  procuring  worship 
Ibr  Aemedvea  under  die  oorer  and  the  name 
of  the  Pagan  idoli.    In  consequence,  thc«p 
chnrch  authorities  considered  that  all  who 
looli  part  in  any  of  the  beadben  eeiemottiea, 
had  in  Uie  act  apostatised  to  irlnhitry.  Witli 
the  nnbaptised,  as  .being  persons  who  had 
not  been  dalivaad  from  Satan's  power*  tiiare 
prevailed  ngvaat  Indiapoaition  to  hm  inter* 
course. 

The  New  Teatament  aSao  aeta  it  fortli  thai 
Aa  'Dafil  and  hia  angels,'  aa  ananiiea  ol 
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God  and  rirtuo,  sought  to  fitetciit»  and, 
where  they  could  not  ho  far  snccectl,  tn  hin- 
der, tlie  establiiihment  of  Christiaiiit;  (Matt. 
idiL  38,  weq.  Luke  12).  Even  our  Lord 
biiuself  Satan  endpavonrt'il  to  seduce  (Matt 
It.  I,  ieq.) ;  failing  here,  he  plotted  against 
the  Ssvumi'*  life  (Jolm  liv.  aO),  to  destroy 
which  he  Ciltf  I  the  heart  of  Jinin-  with  mn- 
lice  (John  xiii.  2,  ii7),  and  endeavoureil  to 
win  odier  disciples  from  their  duty  (Lake 
xxii.  ^1),  siicceudiiig  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
sud  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  2,  3).  Conspiring 
with  human  enemies  of  Ae  eross,  he  tried 
to  suppress  the  gospel  hy  taming  its  profes- 
sors away  from  their  laith,  imder  persecu- 
tions, priTstlons,  sad  desdi  (9  Cor.  il.  fi- 
ll. 1  Thess.  iii.  9.  Ephes.  vi.  10—10.  1  Pet. 
T.  8,  9).  With  the  same  purpose,  he  called 
forth  false  teachers  (2  Cor.  xi.  13 — 15.  1 
Tim.  iv.  1.  Rom.  xvi.  17—20).    In  2  Thess. 

ii.  0,  some  hsre  thought  the  ref'^renc^  is  to 
SdUiii,  wlio,  by  lying  wonders,  endeavoured 
to  counteract  the  mlraclc.i  of  the  Bwnoiir* 
The  church -fathers  nsrribe  nil  ilie  p'-rspca- 
tions  of  tho  Christians  to  the  deuious,  who 
also  caused  tlic  death  of  SoerttM  beesiiw 
he  wished  to  lesd  mea  ftw«j  from  tihair  wm^ 
ship. 

"Bf  Chiistiii)%*  howvrar,  is  the  doninloii 

of  Satan  overcome  and  d'  Tirrn  i"!  f  Tohn  xii. 
Hii  XTi.  11)  i  the  effecting  of  which  was  one 
9Nok  objeet  of  the  sdTtnt  of  Christ  ( 1  Jdut 

iii.  8  ;  ronij'.  ii.  whose  tnie  disciples 
are  free  from  his  infloenee  (I  John  iii.  9; 
T.  18.  James  It.  7)  by  the  indwelling  power 
of  the  go:iipel  (1  John  if.  4)  ;  so  that  Chris- 
iiaos,  when  tsnqpled,  its  tempted  by  their 
own  lost  (James  L  12—14). 

Certain  diseases  arc  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  produced  not  merely  by 
the  Devil,  but  also  by  demons.  These  aieik- 
aesses  are  such  as  took  away  the  free  use  of 
the  members  of  the  human  body  (dumb 
penous),  or  of  their  understanding  (lunatic 
and  insane),  or  drove  the  afflicted  to  involun- 
tary and  pninfnl  ag'itations  (epileptic)  ;  and 
in  which,  cousequunUy,  their  own  spirit 
seemed  to  have  lost  its  dominion,  and  ano- 
ther spirit  lo  have  f^ained  it.  Hence  they 
were  accounted  poisrssed,  heiiig  described  as 
demoniacs,  having  detnom,  and  opprested  of 
the  Devil.  Til  •  last  description  (.\et8  x.  38), 
whicli  is  of  tt  general  nature,  seems  to  shew 
that  diers  is  not,  as  some  have  mainuined, 
a  distinction  between  devUs  and  demons — 
the  first,  with  batan  at  their  head,  being 
Mien  aiM$els;  the  seoond,  nnder  Beelseb«l» 
being  the  souls  of  deceased  bad  men ;  the 
first  operating  chiefly  on  the  mind,  to  lead 
men  to  sin  j  tfie  seeond,  on  tiie  body,  to  de« 
Btroy  its  j-xavct^  (Luke  xiiL  10). 

That  language  is  employed  which  may 
imply  the  reality  of  demonlaeal  posseseion, 
cannot  be  questioned.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  every  one  believes  in  it  who  em- 
ploys the  phnaet  ibore  mantloasd.  It  .h«i 
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been  asserted,  that '  to  hftfe  a  d£vH  and  *  bo 
mad'  (John  x.  20;  comp.  viii.  48,  'r2)  are 
equivalent;  but  the  second  may  Lave  bv«u 
>4iaided  «a  the  oeooeqaenee  of  the  Erst, 

coDsidcrcd  as  a  real  possession  (Murk  iii. 
21,  30).  it  has  al6o  been  urged  that  pos- 
session is  mentionsd  among  oAor  nahnil 
Micknessea  (Mntt.  iv.  24.  Luke  xiii.  II, 
scf.).  U  so,  ii  does  not  ensue  that  they 
wan  all  aseribed  to  die  same  eaaae^  The 
stuteni'  nt  lnn  more  force  that  the  possess*.! 
were  in  reality  lunatics,  madmen,  and  ept- 
lepties,  Sw.  (Matt  zviL  15,  stq. ;  viiL  26,  teq. ; 
xii.  2'2.  Mark  i.  '21;  ix.  17).  Still,  tho  ques- 
tion before  us  is,  not  what  these  disorders 
really  were,  but  what  they  were  tfionght  to 
be.  That  is  the  first  point  to  be  settled. 
It  is  undeniable  that  all  the  nations  of  anti- 
quity, not  only  Jews,  but  Greeks  and  Bo- 
mans,  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  certain 
spirits  those  diseases  in  which  Uie  sick  had 
lost  their  reason  or  power  over  their  own 
body,  ■■lA  *0  had  become  enslaved  lo  ano- 
ther power  which  hn-A  gained  the  mastery 
over  them.  That  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  day 
aatmrtained  this  opinion,  the  laofraago  ef 
Jo«sfphn3  puts  beyond  a  doubt  Th-s^'  are 
his  words: — 'Ood  also  enabled  iuui  (Soks 
non)  to  learn  that  skOl  widdt  sixain  dB> 
mon<^,  Tr))ich  is  a  science  nscful  and  aSBl^ 
tive  to  meiu  And  he  left  behind  ham  tfaa 
msBoer  of  vsinf  ezoreisras,  by  wbieh  <hcy 
drive  away  demons  so  that  they  nrvcT  rt- 
tum ;  and  this  method  of  cure  is  of  great 
tone  nnto  this  day;  Ibr  I  hate  sean  «  cer- 
tain man  of  my  own  country,  whos  ■  n  une 
was  Lleazar,  releasing  people  that  were  dc- 
moniaeal,  in  the  presence  wVeapaaian.  He 
put  a  ring  to  tho  nostrils  of  the  demoni*e, 
and  drew  out  the  demon  through  them  ;  and 
when  iSttB  man  immedwtdy  fell  down,  he 
adjured  the  demon  to  return  into  him  no 
more,  still  making  mention  of  Solomon,  and 
reciting  the  cantadous  which  he  (Solomon) 
had  composed.  And  when  Eleazar  woold 
demonstrate  to  the  spectators  that  ho  hxd 
such  a  power,  he  set  a  cup  or  basiii  a  little 
way  off,  and  commanded  ti^  demon  to  orer- 
tnrn  it  as  he  went  ont,  and  thereby  to  let 
Ibe  spectators  know  that  he  had  left  the 
man'  (Antiq.  viii.  2,  b).  It  is  clear  that 
this  opinion  did  prevail  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord,  from  many  passages  of  Scnptiuv  also 
(Matt  viii.  28 ;  ix.  32 ;  xii.  43,  44.  Mark 
l,Mq.  Luke  iv.  83  ;  viii.  2('  :  xi.  1 1.  20.  .^cis 
V.  I(i ;  x.  38).  The  same  notion  was  held  by 
the  fathers  of  the  ehnieh,  who  fbond  In 
the  eontirnif'ii  pnwcr  nf  healing  dcrnoni 
through  the  name  of  Christ  not  ouly  a 
proof  of  the  divine  or^jfin  of  the  gospel,  bet 
a  reasoTi  fw  the  bnto  whi  h  the  demons  lied 
against  Christianity,  and  the  persecntiioas 
whfeh  they  in  eonseqnenee  oeeaaionod. 

It  now  remains  to  be  asked,  whetlier  irhat 
Jesus  and  his  apostles  say  of  these  demo- 
aiacaJ  possessions  if  (0  fat  undtnlood  as 
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fontAining  thefr  tfews,  or  vbedwr  they 
merely  used  corrent  language  without  shar- 
ing in  the  common  opinion.  On  this  point, 
names  of  great  respectability  loigbt  be  ad- 
dnetd  for  eitbar  aide  of  this  uiuni  alive. 
Those  who  f^ve  an  unconditionai  afllrma- 
tive  to  thu  question,  allege,  I.  The  testimony 
of  the  demonian  ttkemtelves,  who  often  as- 
sert thai  i)t'-v  nro  possessed  by  s  dpmon  r  it 
is  replitMl,  dial  tliey  of  course  held  the  ro- 
Mified  notion,  and  can  Imvc  no  niuhonty  to 
determine  an  article  of  Christian  faiih.  11. 
The  uorratiTcs  of  the  evangelists,  who  re- 
present the  demons  as  speaking  by  the  lips 
of  the  deru"Ti-;u"!,  nud  us  Roing  ont  of  them 
when  euxeilj  whence  it  is  argued  that,  in 
Irntht  demon*  most  bnvs  been  is  tiio  deim»* 
niacs:  <>ti  tde  contrary,  it  is  nrged  that  the 
evangelit>ii»  only  speak  in  the  language  of 
oonunon  life,  wbieh  they  are  eompellod  to 
doiftheywi  h  to  l)e  understood,  and  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  uUended  to  sp- 
provo  ell  die  opinions  whieh  sre  oontdned 
or  implied  in  that  lan-^uage.  In  tliia  remark 
an  answer  has  been  found  to  the  ilXid  aver- 
ment, diet  Jesns  bfansrif  speaks  as  if  de- 
mons held  possession  of  demoniacs,  and 
were  expelled  by  his  power.  Jesus,  when 
dealing  with  deltrions  and  insane  persons, 
found  it  necessary  to  adapt  his  language 
to  their  notions,  in  order  to  effect  their  cnre — 
an  adaptation  which  is  niurc  less  prac- 
tised in  all  remedial  measures  taken  in  bo- 
half  of  tliose  who  are  diseased  in  mind.  He 
would  have  had  uu  power  for  their  relief 
bad  he  not  entered  into  their  notions  and 
employed  those  terms  which  .it-Iv,  In  the 
opiuiuu  uf  the  sick,  could  reach  and  remove 
their  disorder.  Tlie  astronomer,  in  imita* 
tion  of  popnlar  lang^uap-e,  speakn  of  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  of  the  sun,  knowing  mean- 
while that  the  lenns  do  not  oomspond  to 
the  fact  (Miitt.  viii.  QH,  ieq.).  More  import- 
ant is  tlte  iUlegation  that  Jesua  did  not  cor- 
raet  the  opinions  even  of  bts  apoedes  on  the 

point,  hut  ratlicr  m  l  did  wlmt  would 

continn  tJieir  ideas  (Matt.  xvit.  X9,«eg.),  and 
expressly  gave  them  power  to  east  ont  de- 
mons (Matt.  X.  1 ).  It  i.s  replied,  that  thoiigli 
this  is  the  fact,  yet  Jesus  in  no  case  asserts 
the  eorreetness  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  and 
leaves  that  opini<>n  untouched,  as  not  being 
within  the  range  of  his  commisaion,  or  re- 
qniiing  for  its  rectification  a  knowledge  of 
physics,  medicine,  and  pnenmatology,  which 
was  not  possessed  by  the  people,  for  which 
they  had  no  snseeptibiliiy,  and  which  could 
arise  and  pretrail  only  ia  dw  long  course  of 
ages  of  intellectuftl  improvement  nnd  provi- 
dential preparation.  And  had  our  Lord  at- 
tempted to  set  right  the  prevalent  opinions  of 
til  e  J ews,  U  i  V  w  o  ri  1  d  e  i  th  e  r  failed  to  understand 
hiui,  or,  if  they  understood  him,  have  con- 
founded him  with  the  ordinary  exoreists,  if 
thi  y  IjHi!  Tint  fvi^n  iT)t»^rpr<'t<'d  hi'i  i^xjtla- 
uauuus  into  aituai^ta  at  evtuUng  ditUculues 
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wMeb  he  eonld  not  overoome;  bo  that,  on 
the  whole,  his  best  course  was  ttiat  which  ho 
followed,  in  healing  demooiucs  without  dis- 
turbing current  opinions.  The  prubleui 
which  he  had  to  solve  was  tliat  to  which 
every  philanthropi.<it  must  apply  himself, 
namely,  to  achieve  within  a  limited  time  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  To  attempt  every 
thing  often  issues  i  i  1  ing  nothing.  Ho 
who  will  not  Leal  a  hnnitic  till  he  has  put 
him  and  the  public  at  large  into  possession 
of  philosophical  notions,  and  made  thera  use 
piiiio.%uphical  terms  respecting  lunacy,  is 
nearly  as  insane  as  dw  padent  that  awaits 
his  reniedia]  mensnrcs.  ^^'hile,  however,  it  is 
certain  that  Jesus  gave  his  apostles  power 
to  east  ont  demons,  and  reftmd  to  his  own 
power  as  a  proof  thnt  lie  '.ma  the  Messiah^ 
in  agreement  with  the  popular  opinion  that 
die  Mesaish  woold  work  smdi  miraeles 
f  ^fntt.  xii.  28),  and  while  snmo  of  hi.s  fol- 
lowers way  have  set  a  value  on  this  power 
as  maktttg  them  equal  to  the  sebolars  of  the 
rabV)ins,  who  professed  U''  ln>al  demoniacs 
(Luke  zi.  19),  our  L^onl  charged  his  disci- 
ples not  to  value  die  gift  (Luke  x.  ISO),  and 
seems  to  have  led  tlu  m  to  ilie  entertainment 
of  the  right  view  of  the  matter,  after  his  as- 
eensten  to  die  right  hand  of  Ood;  for  it  is 
deserving  of  special  notice,  that  neither 
John,  Peter,  Paul,  nor  James,  brin;^  forward 
the  doctrine  that  diseases  were  caut^d  by 
demoniacal  possession.  In  all  the  apoatoUo 
writings,  setting  aside  the  fir.il  three  evnn- 
gelisiA,  there  are  only  three  passages  in  tho 
Acts  wherein  demoniacal  sicknesses  are 
found,  nnmcly,  x.  in  which  Peter  speak?? 
histuricaiiy  of  the  cures  of  our  Lord,  in  tlie 
wqr  ia  which  they  were  generally  inter- 
preted; and  V.  in,  xix.  11?,  where  Luke 
himself  is  tlic  Jiarrator  of  the  healing  of 
persons  that  were  '  vexed  widi  nnclean  spi* 
rits.'  Certainly,  the  •il  '^f  nee  of  this  opinion 
in  the  letters,  for  iust&uce,  of  Paul,  gives 
eoonlenanoe  to  dia  idea  diat,  in  the  matter 
of  the  dcmonines,  we  have  to  do  with  no  point 
of  Christian  faith  or  doctrine,  but  merely 
with  one  of  those  transient  fbims  of  opinion 
which  must  atlttdi  tliemsclves  to  every  liis- 
torical  religion  in  its  rise,  and  are  equally 
sore  to  be  detsebod  from  it  hi  die  progress 
of  growing  knowledge  and  civilisation.  A 
distmction  may  be  sustained  between  the 
go»peI  itself  sad  the  ibrms  nnder  wbieh  ft 
has  appeared  in  diflt  rtnt  ages.  These  forms 
may,  to  some  extent,  be  the  outer  worlung  of 
its  own  inmost  power  Theymust  also  take 
shape  and  pressure  from  the  several  ages 
through  which  Cliristianity  has  had  to  pass. 
But  whencesoevcr  they  come,  or  whatever 
they  are,  they  dilTcr  from  the  essence  of  tlie 
gospel  itself,  which,  like  the  principle  of  life 
in  the  germ  of  an  oak,  puts  out  lirst  almost 
shapeless  buddings ;  but,  replaeiaf  die  old 
by  tlie  new,  the  less  hy  the  more  perfect, 
eventually  throws  into  existence  a  hundred 
912 
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strong  branches  and  ten  tliousand  graceful 
leaves.  The  inward  and  genial  warmth  of 
the  gospel  has  operatttd  on  its  own  forms  In 
evuy  agOf  and  seems  now  sending  forth 
a  new  power  so  as  to  cast  off  the  time-W9ai 
investments  of  a  metaphysical  psyehotofj 
whioli  flourished  of  dKI,  arul  to  set  forth  a 
form  of  itself  lovely  by  its  simplicity,  and, 
by  the  same  simplicity,  suited  to  the  culture 
of  ths  pnsent  dky*  Progress  is  thus  seen 
to  be  an  essfntial  product  ami  constant  at- 
teuiltuii  uf  Christianity ;  and  the  iniprovu- 
mtnt  of  its  outward  manifestations^  to  bs 
an  essential  result  of  it^  own  lunate  power. 
Consequeully,  a  person  who  is  thuruughly 
imbued  and  actuated  by  the  high  culture  of 
nunil  and  lieart  to  whirl)  the  gospel  has  given 
birth,  i»,  by  iht:  Christiau  light  within,  re* 
qoired  and  authorised  to  disallow  the  pariah^ 
ing  forms  in  which  its  light,  tnnh,  nnd  power 
are  encased,  in  order  that  he  may  place  him- 
self tindsr  pure  light  of  lie«v«n  as  reflected 
from  the  face  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  Ju- 
daical  embodiment  which  Christiani^  re* 
eeived  on  coming  into  die  world,  stidi  s  per^ 
son  consigns  to  its  native  dust,  and  so  brings 
himself  into  that  commoutoa  of  spirits  to 
which  be  is  admitied  hy  the  'Light  of  tho 
world,'  who  was  a  ray  of  God's  glorj'  and  an 
express  image  of  his  perfections  (Ueb.  i.  3). 
Norwaa  there  any  one  foreign  dement  more 
prevalent  or  luurc  operative  in  the  '  day  of 
visitation,'  than  the  doctrine  regwding  Satan 
and  his  infloence  on  hnman  beings.  This 
element  has  left  of  itself  a  deep  impression 
on  the  gospel  narratives,  which,  however  they 
may  by  this  have  to  some  been  a  stumbllng- 
bioek,  are  authenticated  to  us  as  the  prodaq* 
tions  of  the  first  century,  and  of  simple,  nn* 
apeculative  luinds,  who  could  do  little  more 
than  irajismii  with  their  own  colotirings  the 
light  whirh  fell  upon  (hem  from  the  etfulgent 
mind  ot  ihe  Lord  Jehus  Chriiit.  Some,  in- 
deed, may  wish  that  in  the  gospels  we  had 
narratives  pure  frrmi  this  feature  of  Judaism. 
But  in  thib,  as  lu  uii  uthur  ca&tis,  God'si  way 
is  wiser  than  nuiu's;  for  it  would  have  pre- 
sented an  objection  to  the  gospels  by  no 
means  easy  to  explain,  had  those  composi- 
tiona  contained  no  traees  of  demonisoal  pos- 
sessiiini?,  while  alleged  to  be  written  at  a 
time  when  there  prevailed  a  general  convic- 
tion of  Cheir  reality.  If  a  popular  work  oon- 
tained  no  allusion  to  chivalry,  or  the  oru- 
aades,  or  witchcraft,  professing  to  have  come 
into  Mcistenee  wben  eldier  of  Sieee  formatite 
influences  predominnt*  1.  —  rv  work  so  waut- 
i£g  in  an  indispensable  attestation,  would 
be  rejected  as  counterfeit  and  sparlona. 
Thi  filial  of  Christians  ha.s,  thcrefure,  no 

?ecuiiar  interest  in  the  *  doctrines  of  devils' 
1  Tim.  It.  1),  regard  to  which  Paul  places 
among  the  tokens  of  religious  declension 
and  a  period  of  apostacy :  Uie  rather  because 
Jeans  and  his  apostles  teach  (John  xiL  31 ; 
xtL  1L  IJofan  UL  8—10;,  that  aU  tlie 


power  of  Satan's  kingdom  over  that  wbich 
beknigs  to  the  Itingdooi  of  Qod  has  beca 
brought  to  a  termlnatiun,  and  because 

New  Testament  finds  the  cause  of  sin  ia 
men  themselves  (Rom.  L  21 — i  vii.  I4i— 
S5.  Oal.v.  19, teg.).  History  oonllime  As 
Christian  in  turning  aside  from  such  nitt- 
ters  of  doubt  or  speculation  to  the  great 
doctrines  and  practical  duties  of  life,  whSs 
it  seta  before  him  focts  which  betray  the 
human  origin  and  growth  of  the  whole  e\»s$ 
of  ideas  connected  witii  our  present  subjtt^ 
It  bears  strongly  on  the  sobgeot  that  those 
bookw  of  the  Old-Testameui  canon  which 
are  certuiuiy  proved  to  have  existed  before 
the  exile,  contain  nothing  of  Satan  and  his 
angels,  whu  apjipjir  f'>r  the  first  time  iii  Xrj-jkt 
written  after  tiiai  period  j  tbat  oJ>!tuoll^  d 
the  Icind  were  prevalent  among  the  i-.f^f- 
Uans  and  the  Persians,  from  wbom  tiic  Jrvs 
during  the  captivity,  evideaUy  burro«r«d 
tiiem.  In  conseqnenee»  *  docuines  of  devils' 
can  have  formed  no  part  of  the  *"hr  tt»!i 
revelation,  having  been  in  the  worlu  lOid 
anumg  the  Jews  long  before  tbe  adfwt  sf 
Christ.  Vestige:-,  iinlce  l.  of  the  exi?teDoe 
of  demons  have  by  some  been  found  ia 
llie  Old  Tcsiamsnt  That  it  speais  sf 
angels  there  canbeu'^<  (Inulti.-re  iriiclef, 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  makes  bo 
statements  about .^tllra  angels.  Angels  eit 
God's  mes8a|j^'(  rs,  and  as  such  intty  liav^ 
been  employed  in  punishments  as  well  u 
in  giving  sueeour  (Ps.lzzviiL  49).  Tbs 
Satan  of  Job  is  not  necessarily  tbe  lost  tai 
malicious  being  commonly  so  termed;  fur 
it  cannot  be  proved  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  the  dasa  of  *  sons  of  God,'  or  good  spihti, 
among  whom  he  appears  (i.  (J).  In  Zecht- 
riah  iiL  1 — 9,  tracea  of  tlie  Pentian  (k- 
monologj  may  be  found,  and  in  1  Chran. 
xxi.  1.  A  rompiirison  of  llie  last  passage  «ldl 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  i,  wiU  show  this  very  eifArij. 
for  what  in  Cbfoniciea  is  ascribed  to  Satsa 
is  in  Samuel  expressly  referrt^d  to  God  in 
his  auger ;  in  agreement  with  tiie  ortbodox 
doctrine  of  ancient  Hebraism,  namely,  tb«c 
all  things  and  all  events,  good  and  evil, 
light  and  darkness,  emanate  from  Jchov^ 
who  is  the  sole  auAor  and  governor  el  ifct 
nniversr;,  ut.;!  vrhn  will,  in  all  issue?.,  work 
out  his  own  sovereign  pleasure,  and  «d<B*t 
his  own  gracione  designs » a  doeoiBS 
wlii;li,  >is.  it  is  at  tlip  fniiudation  of  all  tro^ 
religion  and  all  correct  theolon,  is  utterly 
incompatible  vrith  any  view  wlucli  aaeribM 
evil  to  a  mischance,  to  a  superinduced  sUu 
of  things,  to  Satan  or  Satanic  minisien 
(Is.  xlv.  7.  AmoB  iii  0).  The  «  defib* 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xxxiL  17,  if  takm  a 
meaning  demons  possessing  idol  -  god^ 
might  ftimish  an  argument  for  the  hM 
composition  of  that  volume  of  the  Pouu- 
teuch,  but  (from  a  root  signi^ing  destroy 
ers)  may  be  understood  as  repreaentiDi 
the  deatnietiva  mofal  tendea^  of  Idolaaf. 
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The  pu»«ge  in  1  Kingi  xxiL  18—33,  repre* 
trats  no  reality  other  dm  exlflad  in  the 

mind  of  tlic  prophet.  The  paucity  of  tliose 
pascages  alleged  to  prove  that  ancient  Joda- 
isra  had  a  deTtl  and  demons,  would  nifflee 
t)  make  the  impartial  mind  saapect  the  con> 
frary,  did  not  their  character  pnt  it  beyond 
a  question.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  it 
was  nol  before  the  Persian  and  ChaldM 
dtOMNIOlogy  bod  exerted  its  influence  on 
die  Jewish  mind,  during  and  after  the  exile, 
that  the  sy<<tem  uf  thought  and  expression 
found  in  the  Now  Testament  was  broufrht 
(o  its  completion  on  the  soil  of  Judaea. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  differed  some- 
what from  the  Mesopotamian  demonology  ; 
and  in  this  principally,  that  Satan  was  in 
die  former  a  ereatnre,  and  only  mediately 
the  autlior  of  evil;  while  in  the  latter  he 
was  a  rival  to  the  principle  of  good,  and  an 
independent  MNure*  of  evil.  Thtodifhrenaa 
was  wrouf^bt  on  the  Chaldaic  system  of  de- 
mons by  iho  strict  and  predominant  theism 
of  die  Jews,  wlio  held  Jehovah  Iheir  Ood 
to  be  the  sole  author  and  controller  of  men 
and  angels.  But  this  difference,  thns  natu- 
rally aceoantad  for,  It  not  of  ■ofieient  wef^t 
to  destroy  the  hiHtorical  connection  of  the 
demonology  of  the  New  Testament  with 
diat  of  Zoroaster  and  die  magi. 

In  trutli,  this  whole  circle  of  ideas  mcbm 
to  have  sprang  up  in  a  soil  loreiglk  lo  dl« 
religion  of  Moses,  who  knew  no  other  eauae 
of  good  or  ill  (so  ealled )  than  God,  and  to 
have  arisen  in  uninspired  minds  from  specu- 
Utions  relating  to  the  origin  of  evil,  which, 
iMing  in  apparent  eharactt  r  and  tendency  ao 
unlike  goo<1,  tliey  were  led  to  ascribe  to  a 
aource  separate  ami  distinct  from  the  aathor 
of  goo<l.  Hence  a  dualism  whieh  stands  in 
contradiction  to  the  Mosaic  unity  of  Ood, 
divides  wiUi  the  Creator  the  empire  of  both 
worlds,  and,  winning  from  him  a  part  of  his 
due  hoiiiaf^e  here,  secures  for  his  great 
enemy  and  the  great  enemy  of  man  endless 
•way  om  the  lugest  portion  of  the  intelli- 
gent universe.  Such  a  tree  ia  not  one  of 
Christ's  planting,  and,  bringing  forth  evil 
flnit,  win,  aooner  or  later,  be  rooted  np 
(Matt.  vii.  10).  Nor,  if  our  opinion  as  to 
dM  origin  of  the  popular  notion  is  correct, 
namely,  dtat  U  la  die  olbpring  of  a  epeeu- 
lutivi'  iutt'llcrt,  can  a  warm  interest  on  the 
Bubject  be  accoimted  indicative  of  that  re- 
iigioiu  atate  of  ndnd  whieh  flnde  ita  eada- 
faetion  and  desired  nntriuient  in  love  and 
adoration.  Milton  was  morally  right  when 
he  thna  repreiented  llie  derila  in  Pand«- 
monium : 

'Others  apart  sat  on  a  hlll  retired, 
In  tlloagiits  more  elevate,  and  reaaon'd  high 
OTPlovldeneei  teekiiowMge,  wUl  and  fkte; 
Wd  fcls^  free»wgL  fcieliuewlsdgr  absolute ; 

Of  footf  and  nil,  moth  tbey  arfoed  thrn. 

Of  nspplneH  and  final  misery, 

Visslon  and  ^wthjr,  and  gloiy  ani  itaae : 


DEW  (T.  to  water  ot  distil)^  the  moisture 
deposited  by  die  atmosphere  on  bodiea  renp 

dered  roMer  th;m  il  \'\  rii'liatiou  of  dieit 
warmtlx.  Dew  is  very  copious  in  aaiiteni 
lands  generally  (Dan. It.  88) ;  and  in Pale«> 
tine,  during  tlie  months  of  April,  May,  Au- 
gust and  September,  ot  night,  it  is  so  abnu- 
dsnt  aa  to  resemble  a  '  gentle  shower ' 
(Cant  V.  2).  As  such,  it  serves  to  temper 
the  glowing  heat  of  day,  and  affords  refresh- 
ment and  nutrition  to  plants  and  flowers, 
being  of  die  greater  coii><M]iience  because 
rain  never  falls,  unless  for  short  periods  and 
fixed  seasons.  Hence,  without  dew,  vegeta- 
tion and  fruilfulness  would  in  many  plures 
be  impossible  (Gen.  xxvii.  2^.  Zech.  viii. 
12.  Hagg.  i.  10.  Job  xxix.  19).  In  conse- 
quence, dew  is  mentioned  in  eonneetion 
with  rain  (1  Kings  xvii.  1),  and  accounted 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of  heaven 
(Oen.  xxvii.  28.  Dent  xnilL  S6).  It  alao 
supplies  the  Hebrew  poets  with  many  ap- 
propriate and  pleasing  figures,  the  full  force 
9t  tdiieh  can  hardly  he  appreciated  by  any 
but  orientals  (2  Sam.  xvii.  l'^,  Ps.  cx,  .3. 
Prov.  xix.  12.  Hos.  vi.  4 ;  xiv.  & ).  In  Hos. 
siiL  8,  a  heandftit  image  la  borrowed  Ikon 
the  quickness  with  which  tlie  morning  dew 
is  ratified  and  vanishes  tmder  the  rays  of  an 
eastern  sun. 

In  tlie  middle  of  summer,  dew  does  not 
fall  in  Palestine,  or  only  in  almost  insensible 
portions.  Indeed,  the  atmosphere  la  not 
then  in  a  condition  for  ita  formation,  being 
too  dry  and  warm.  For  the  production  of 
dew,  on  a  large  scale,  the  atmosphere  must 
oomtain  much  moisture,  which,  being  in  an 
aeriform  state,  is  converted  into  a  fluid  by 
contact  with  bodies  colder  than  itself.  Yet 
the  comparadvely  longer  nighta  of  summer 
in  Palestine  must  occasion  a  degree  of  re- 
frigeration on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
which  would  tend  to  condense  any  inflilliiiw 
which  tho  air  during  the  heat  it  numMr 
might  retain. 

DL\DEM,  from  two  Greek  words  signiffo 
ing  to  bind  through  or  In/,  <lrnoted  pri- 
marily a  covering  for  the  head,  bound  to  it 
by  means  of  the  hair  (Pape,  Handw0iter> 
buch  der  G.  S.).  Then  it  oiune  to  mean  a 
bandage  round  the  turbans,  for  instance,  of 
die  Ferdan  Unga.  Mfauholl  aays,  *  pro- 
perly it  signifieth  a  wreatlied  hht-band,  with 
which  ancient  kings  contented  themselves, 
as  diinking  the  erowne  only  belong*  to  their 
pods.'  Fmm  this  application  diudein  ciuno 
to  sigui^  a  crown,  or  royal  head-dress.  It 
ia  the  En^sh  representative  of  three  Hebrew 
words  (Ezek.  xxi.  20  ;  cotiiji.  Fx-xl.  xxviii.  4. 
Job  xxix.  14.  ls.xxviiL6)  which  are  ap> 
plied  to  the  atdre  of  a  diatingnished  emir, 
like  Job,  or  the  bonnet  of  Uie  high-priest, 
aa  well  as  to  royal  personages.  See  Boxxbt, 
Clothbs,  and  PnitsT. 

DIAL  (L.  dies,  a  day),  an  instrument  for 
pointing  ont  the  time  of  the  dag  by  meana 
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of  Oie  ahtdow  east     «lw  ran  from  ft  body 

interposed  between  it  tiud  ihc  dial-pUt'  . 
on  which  the  shadow  £all«.  The  Hebrew 
word,  fnayaUh,  naiutA  <di«l*  ill  3  Kings 
XX.  11  and  la-xxxviii.  8,  is  in  the  saiue  con- 
nection and  in  other  places  translated  by '  de- 
grees'  (Psalms  cxx.  cxxi,  Sue.),  and  by '  stepi* 
(Exod.xx.  26),  also  •  stairs'  (E-Aek.  xl.  6). 

Tlic  fucf*  in  coniiection  witli  the  mention 
of  Uie  Huu  dial  iu  Scripture,  are  tli«»:— 
Ilezekiah  was,  throng  the  gracious  hand 
of  God,  rt  sruo.l  from  a  sickness  which  waa 
likelj  u,  have  proved  fatal.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  aniioniiced  tlie  deliverance  from 
death ;  but  Ucztkiuh  n'qnirt.nl  a  si^u  for  the 
contiriiiuUun  of  Jiis  faith.  A  sign  wrj»  given 
—that  sign  wlu(  h  the  king  dnlnd;  tb« 
sliadow,  and  as  the  slmdnw,  so  *  the  tun 
retamed  ten  degrees '  ( lb.  xxxviii.  B). 

Tho  WTiten  of  the  narratives  clearly  in- 
teudi  r!  t'  rt  jiri'sent  tliis  us  u  miracle.  At- 
tempts at  some  explanaciou  on  natural 
oanMi  hftvo  ftul«d.  It  baa  been  alleged  thai 
flif  miracle  r .  n si  t  I  merely  in  tVio  retro- 
cession of  the  sliadow  by  some  atiuospheric 
faAoenM.  Heaekiah  ia,  howm*  spoken  of 
as  believing  that  Ihc  sun  had  *  returned  ten 
degreaa lor  thus  only  could  be  be  repre- 
rented  to  haTs  g^ned  an  aaamanea  from 
fact  of  the  j)roinised  prolongation  of  his 
life.   If,  however,  area!  retrocession  took 
place,  the  entire  adar  system  would  have 
been  put  into  disorder ;  and  Uiat  fur  a  \cry 
inconsiderable  end.    Iu  truth,  the  paasage 
ill  2  Kings  xx.  8 — 11,  is  not  Beeeeaaiy  to 
the  sense  of  the  text,  and  wears  an  appear- 
ance of  H»  ini,'  an  interpolation  by  a  later 
LamL    Tiutt  rises  to  more  than  bare  proba- 
bility, in  considering  that  verse  7  states  that 
IIczckioL  had  '  recovercdi  that  is,  before  he 
asked  for  a  iiigu.    Yut  iii  vt'rs^  S  w«j  find 
him  asking  for  '  a  sign  that  the  Lord  will 
heal  me.'    The  alleged  miracle  may  have 
arisen  from  a  poetic  rersion  of  the  event 
being  tnnslaled  at  a  later  time  into  proaa. 
It  was  the  emplojTTJcnt  of  obvious  imnpery 
for  a  poet  or  a  prophet  in  making  a  mural 
nao  of  the  kin^s  xeeovevjr,  to  remark,  as 
we  say  a  inuu's  ihijs  are  hngthewd,  that 
lieaekiah's  shadow  (of  deatli)  had  gone 
back,  and  bis  son  (of  life)  bad  more  years 

to  run  (Job  xi.  17).  Such  n  sy:iihi»!Tcnl 
improvement  of  the  event,  when  put  iuto 
plain  prose  and  made  part  of  a  hiatoiy,  aa- 
Bumed  at  mice  a  miraculous  character.  And 
yet  the  working  of  a  later  hand  is  seen  in 
tho  want  of  corrcspoudenee  in  Ae  numbers ; 
for  whereas  the  kind's  life  was  prolonged  for 
Jijlcen  years  (0),  the  sun  went  back  only 
ten  degrees.  If,  according  to  aome*  the 
MiDonncement  of  Hezekiah's  recovery  took 
place  in  the  year  714,  and  he  died  in  009, 
A.  C,  the  event  corresponded  not  with  the 
alleged  ntnioeaaioii,  but  wilh  laaiafa'a  pxa* 

diclion. 

Ul  the  uaturc  ul  luc  aial  here  mentioned 


noOifaig  b  kiMnni,and  ooojaalara  la  naekai^ 

Ah,  however,  the  word  denotes  a  fligrht  of 
ttieps,  so  the  chief  feattue  of  the  *  dial,'  that 
is,  the  gnomon  or  pointer,  may  bam  botaa 
some  such  hhapr  Wliatever  it  was,  the 
dial  was,  in  all  probability,  borrowed  fnna 
the  Babyloniana,  wfao  bad,  for  esattms 
before  these  events  (A.  C.  or.  7!  ^  beea 
distiogtfiah^  for  astronomical  knowled^; 
and  Berodotns  (tl.  100),  expressly  says  that 
they  communicated  the  ann  -  dial  to  tbe 
Greeks.  The  probability  of  the  Babylonish 
origin  of  this  dial  ia  atrsngAoned  by  its 
being  ascribed  to  Ahaz,  who  had  formed  ut 
alliance  with  Tiglath  pileser,  king  of  As- 
syria, which  took  him  to  Damaaeoa,  wboM 
hia  love  of  novelty  led  him  to  transplant  to 
Jamaalem  th<>  pattern  of  an  altar  (2  Kings 
xri.  7 — 16;  couip.  a  Chron.  xxviii.  18, 

DIAMOND  (O.  a, '  not,'  and  dcm&n,  'to 
fiubdne;*  hence  ad!fmi/Tnf),  abanl,  transparent, 
glistening  mineral  body.  I'liuy  declared  it 
to  be  inaombaatflda ;  Newton,  ho«eTer,e(»* 
jectured,  and  more  recent  investigator? 
proved,  that  it  is  combustible,  and  haa  \1a 
same  base  as  eharooal,  namely,  carbon. 

If  hn>  been  doubted  if  the  diamond  is 
reaUy  mentioned  iu  Scripture;  but  there 
senna  good  naaoo  to  reeogntfie  it  in 
shamir  io\xaA  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  where  the  'point 
of  a  diamond'  is  spoken  of  aa  employed  in 
writing,  and  wo  hnow  ttom  Pliny  that  a  «9* 
lus  lipped  with  a  diamond  was  used  by  th? 
ancients  for  making  inscriptions.  So  bsrd 
a  aobatanee  affordad  a  aoitable  matsiiiierte 
dtiscribiug  the  ob.Htinacy  of  the  Jewish  brUt 
( Ezek.  iiL  9.  Zech.  viL  In  Exod.  xxxii. 
Jl.  Esek.  zxriiL  IS,  die  « diamond'  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  nitended.  Host  of 
the  ancient  translators,  with  Josephus,  under 
stand  the  onyx ;  Kichhom,the  beryii ;  odM* 
flie  emerald. 

Very  for- i>'!e  i<?  the  metaphor  eroplojeii 
by  Jercmiaii  in  me  pa<>iiage  (xvii.  1)  tode> 

scribe  tfao  doeplj  ittiROiigiU  ainftilniiw  d 
(ha  Jowa: 

<  The  Kin  of  Jud.ili  Is  written  idth  a  pwef  koa, 
And  with  th«  point  of  a  diamond ; 
It    gnm  vpoB  tks  taUs  ef  thait  hMrt.* 

There  is  a  similar  figon  in  Job  (xix.  S-l, 
24),  '  Oh  Uiat  my  words  vrere  engraven wilfc 
au  irou  i>oiut  in  the  rock  forever!'  Tbt 
idea  waa  borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the 
Efjyptinns,  whose  writing  and  engravinj:. 
cut  in  their  stone  temples,  had  au  outi^iuij 
when  Jenaniili  and  Job  wrote,  and  bate 
snrvtved  tn  the  present  day.  Yet  are  they 
in  part  defaced,  and  time  will  at  length  tu^ 
oeed  in  obUtfirating  tliem.  But  the  ssnx 
sinful  propensities  with  wliich  Judah  wm 
reproached,  still  Uve  in  fuU  force  in  bmasn 
bosoms;  nor  wiH  they  eease  to  operale  lO 
the  go-pfl  fihiill  have  re  r-reated  hnmin 
Itind,  and  given  to  each  of  its  membciv  • 
oevbiearL 
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DIANA  (L.).  a  Roman  goddess,  dftugli- 
4er  of  Jupiter  by  LHtona,  and  sister  of  Apollo; 
who  bore  three  relati«)ua,  as  Luna,  tlie  moon 
in  heaven,  Diana,  the  huntress  on  earth, 
and  Hecate,  in  the  infernal  regions.  Hence 


she  is  called  by  Horace,  Diva  triformis.  She 
required  to  bo  invoked  three  times  in  onler 
to  be  propitious,  and  ia  thua  ligured  iu  her 
three-fold  character. 


Diana  had  the  delicate  and  dangerous 
office  of  presiding  over  the  birth  of  human 
beings.  Olid  so  the  Roman  divinity  presents 
a  point  of  contact  with  the  Greek,  or  rather 
Greek -Asiatic,  in  which  character  she  bore 
tlic  name  of  Artemis,  and  in  the  original 
comes  before  the  readers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment under  that  appellation  in  Acts  xix. 
24 — 85.  Artemis  was  a  personification  of 
the  power  of  reprodnction.  Hence  the  pe- 
culiar symbols  which  she  has  on  her  person, 
as  seen  in  the  opposite  figure,  than  which 
nothing  can  well  be  more  dissimilar  to  the 
ordinary  image  given  of  Diana,  whose  attri- 
butes are  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  girt-up  robe, 
and  the  hound  ;  whose  person  is  a  model 
of  feminine  strength,  ease,  and  grace ;  and 
whose  chief  delight  was  found  in  hunting. 

'  Rejoicing  In  the  cliace,  her  golden  bow.' 

The  figures  which  the  ancients  have 
transmitted  to  us  of  Artemis  are  more  or  less 
full  in  their  details ;  but  while  the  original 
image  of  the  goddess  was  little  more  than 
an  almost  shapeless  trunk,  said  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven,  numerous  attributes  in 
course  of  time  were  centred  in  the  idol,  de- 
rived probably  from  various,  especially  north- 
eastern lands,  most  of  which  had  a  more  or 
less  direct  reference  to  her  nature  as  a  per- 
sonification of  conception  and  birth.  Among 
her  attributes  may  be  mentioned  the  head 
with  a  turret,  resembling  Cybele;  the  nimbus 
stretching  from  the  turret  to  the  shoulders, 
representing  the  moon ;  on  her  bosom  a 
wide  necklace,  exhibiting  the  zodiacal  signs 
of  the  bull,  tiie  twins,  and  tlie  crab;  be- 
low them  two  wreaths,  one  of  flowers,  one 
of  acorns ;  then  three  rows  of  breasts  with 


nipples,  a  feature  that  pnre  Grecian  taste 
would  never  have  toleiatcU ;  lions,  cowa. 
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and  ftAffs,  bec8,  and  flowen,  adoni  ihe  lower 
parts ;  proseniing  altogether  an  inoongrmme 
medley  of  iflMgee,  wbioh  is  not  a  h*id  tyi)o 
of  the  diverse  and  heterogeneous  character 
of  the  Paganiam  with  which  Christianity  had 
to  deal—ft  ■yaten  in  which,  as  there  was  no 
tnith,  no  one  clnster  of  ideas,  associations 
and  sympathies  which  was  held  aiidoheiiahed 
vilh  an  eameal  vMUrtleal  ftith,  aU  (ao-etUod) 
vdJglons  elements  whatever  were  alike  ac- 
oaptable,  and  easily  Uken  iuto  Uie  open 
pandiaoB  of  die  popular  worship.  The  cut 
and  the  subject  may  afford  a  warning  to 
Christiana,  lest  they  allow  themselves  to  be 
floniod  «waj  from  As  soUd  fonndattoas  of 
the  gospel  to  views  which,  making  every 
thing  of  a  superior  kind  divine,  brings  the 
ditine  down  Into  die  sphere  of  motcality, 
and  jnuUiplying  divinities  while  it  denies 
Ood,  givea  rise  to  a  heterogeneous  compound 
of  iKMloiia»  Into  frtiloh  ovoiy  now  hlaiafltanl 
OOili  ft  pOftfOB  from  the  arbitrary  datamii- 
aationa  of  bia  own  teeming  brain. 

Around  the  Image  of  Aitomia  waa  oraelsd 
a  large  and  splemlid  temple,  which,  in  tlie 
night  when  Alexander  waa  bom,  being  burnt 
down  by  Eratostratns,  who  Orm  aoogfat  to 
transmit  his  obscure  name  to  posterity,  was 
rebuilt  in  a  still  more  sumptuous  manner^ 
from  resouroes  supplied  by  all  Asia  ICInor, 
ondwidi  0  lan  anion  of  artistic  skill.  The 
conception  and  general  execution  of  the 
sanctuary  were  in  the  hands  of  the  oele* 
brated  ardiitael  Cheraiphron,  who,  finding 
hiH  lif«t  powers  unequal  to  overcome  some 
ditiiculiies,  was  on  the  point  of  terminating 
hia  oxialanee  in  despair,  when  a  visit  from 
the  goddess  herHt-lf  relieved  him  from  his 
perplexity.  The  altar  was  the  work  of  Prax* 
itolea.  Tho  funooa  acolptor  Scopes  ehiseUed 
one  of  the  columns.  Apelles,  a  native  of 
Ephesus,  contributed  a  spkudid  picture  of 
Alezaadar  llio  Onat  Under  those  anspioes 
the  temple  came  into  existence,  to  be  tl>e 

die  of  Western  Asia,  the  great  nurse  of  its 
oHiy,  and  one  of  the  seven  woodera  of  the 
world.  Of  this  temple  •  tlie  silver  shrines  * 
(Aota  xiz.  24),  made  by  DemeUius,  may 
h$m  boon  »miioaentation. 


We  present  a  view  of  what  wa8  probably 
one  of  those,  which  appear  to  have  been 


carried  about  as  a  preservative  in  tr&Tei, 
and  to  have  been  anspended  in  ho—ea  n 

species  of  chann.  IiHletHl,  so  much  was 
Artemis  honoured,  that  she  became  *  hoose- 
hold  divhii^.  Fron  thoae  fteta  we  nay 
lenrn  how  deeply-rooted  was  the  Ephesian 
idolatry,  and  may  infer  the  divine  power 
of  that  word  whidi  bno^t  it  to  ndn. 

DIBON  (H.  a  marsh),  the  modem  Dai- 
ban,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  lying  somewhat 
nordi  of  AmoB,  In  the  ptain  now  eaUod  Sl- 
kura,  which  corresponds  to  the  plain  of 
Moab,  a  city  thai  the  Hebrewa  look  from  the 
Amoritee,  and  which  dia  Oaditea  rehwili 
(Numb,  xxxii.  1 — 6, 34).  The  place,  iu  eon- 
sequence,  received  the  name  of  Dibon-gad 
(xxxiii.  45).  It  was  subsequently  assigned 
to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  17 ).  Isaiah,  iu  wbuee 
time  it  again  belonged  to  the  Mnabitat,  oidli 
it  DiiDou  (xv.  0). 

DI£T,  a  Greek  WOfd,  ia  Xnglish  lettan 
denoting,  first,  the  way  or  manner  of  living, 
and  then  the  support  of  life  or  food,  is  found 
In  Jer.  liL  84,  aa  tho  translation  of  a  word 
which  in  2  Kings  xxv.  .'10,  is  rendered  •  aJ- 
luwance  in  Prov.  xv.  17,  '  dinner ;'  and  iu 
Jer.  xl.  3,  *  victuals.' 

The  food  of  ancient  Palestine  would  be 
determined  by  its  productions,  since  it  #«a  n 
oonntry  that  depended  fbr  die  anhatontial 
things  of  life,  mainly  at  least,  on  its  own 
naottrces.  Mow  it  abounded  generailjr  in 
llnitia  of  dM  cortib,  dia  radior  beeaaao  kufo 
portions  of  its  surface  vrcre  exceed inj^My  pro- 
dootive,  and  ita  inhabitants  cultivabeti  afcri- 
eidtavo  almoat  eKdnaively.  Odier  arrideo 
contain  a  statement  of  the  chief  veg.  tHlde 
as  well  as  animal  products  of  the  land, 
whieh,  aa  a  nattsr  of  eonrso,  eoostitniod  dto 
iliet  of  its  people.  The  fruits  of  tlie  earth 
were  eaten  in  part  in  their  natural  state,  in 
part  aftOT  being  cooked.  Bread  was  the  staff 
of  lifn ;  for  the  diet  was  chiefly  vegetable,  aa, 
indeed,  it  ia  at  the  present  day.  Milk,  either 
in  a  pure  or  eoagulated  sute,  honey,  which 
might  be  gadMtod  from  the  clefts  of  the 
rocks,  and  various  roots,  afforded  gr«t»  fnl 
and  salubrious  sauces  (Ocn  xviii.  b.  Jua^. 
T.  80).  Only  on  rare  and  festive  occasions 
did  the  Israelites  indulge  in  animal  food, 
which  was  originally  (1  Sam.  ii.  l:i)  roa»ted, 
and  not  till  a  later  period  boiled  (Gen.  xxvIL 
7.  JudK-  vi.  Kxod.  xii.  H,  9).  The  art 
of  cookery,  at  least  iu  its  practical  details, 
would  be  oiiMtoallj  taa^t,  at  mtf  iMi^  hf 
the  demands  made  for  its  exercise  in  the 
pablio  aerrices  of  religion.  Every  eonnny 
baa  aone  peeoUarity  hi  diot  The  Hofaravi^ 
with  other  orientals,  ate  locusts  prepared  in 
several  ways  (Ler.  xi.  DiffBreneea  of 

usage  in  regard  to  flood  mi^  oarve  to  Aam 
that  men's  tastes  are  artificial,  and  that,  even 
on  this  point,  nothing  save  what  is  poiaoootti 
is « common ornndaon.*  The  metteinalwir* 
tues  of  salt  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  knovm 
by  the  Biblical  uationa  at  a  vei;  €md(f 
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rio'l,  (ind  its  nse  pntrTpd  larj^ely  into  fho  prc- 
pwttuon  and  couiftunipiioa  of  their  f<HKi  (L«t. 
li.  18.  Job  ▼!  6).   Th«  ftttsli  Mid  viformu 

l]f>Hll}i  ''if  priinilivi'  times  and  of  rnniles  of 
Ufd,  f«ur  luore  coufuruied  to  the  laws  of  oar 
BMim  than  «ra  thoaa  oliaarvaiiflM  whldi 
eiTsiu'  fruin  ft  city  lif»f  and  mantiffirniring 
or  literary  porsoiM,  caused  the  appetite  to 
ba  keen,  and  (fava  a  lelldi  lo  fiwd 
iniiy  wdl  )r.i\'  (liitpenMd  with  high  st-ason- 
ingn  aad  artiiicial  ooudimenta.  Y«t  the  aged, 
tfae  tielc,  and  die  jomtg,  were  indulged  with 
in  ri>  eaTourv  or  morv  simplo  ilu-t  (Oon. 
juviL  4,  19.  2  Sam.  xiiL  10.  1  Cor.  iiL  '4), 

Id  ewlieat  timet  the  ordinarf  drink  was 
water,  which,  to  tlie  iiriil  and  Bonieiimes 
parelied  mouth  of  an  oriental,  has  a  fkaah« 
Dees  and  aweetneas  of  wbiah  Ihoae  vlio  Uvt 
in  mdaler  elioalta  can  haiv  no  oottaaption : 

'  Amldil  the  fiiuinc  atieani  be  dekee  lilt  thlfft  i 

And  if,  the  fnltowititi:  day.  he  chance  toflad 
A  new  icpMt  or  ao  unUcted  tptixtg, 
BlMMi  kit  ilui,  aadtiiiBkall  hizttiy/ 

A  draught  of  fresh  milk  was  ftoc  Tintr  1  a 
preaeut  worthy  the  acceptance  of  a  priuce. 
Among  die  acta  wlileli  have  fendoed  Jad 

inituortiil,  is  the  {)ri'si;ntatiou  of  u  huvil  of 
milk  and  what     cidietl  butter  (Judg.  v. 20). 

'  He  Mked  water :  she  gave  milk; 
She  hievghl  Imtter  in  a  lordly  dUh. 

Sherbet,  water  mixed  witfi  t)u'  juice  of 
lemonn,  aud  oih^t  simple  beverages,  were, 
m  they  continue  to  be,  mneh  m  naa.  Thvf 
also  drunk  wine  niado  from  grapes,  dates, 
itc.  (see  Dbivk),  either  pore  or  mixed  with 
vaiar,  and  aonwlimea  aramatle  harba,  whioh 
mote  or  less  had  an  iTi>  brirtdng  character 
(Oen.  ix.  20 ;  xiv.  18.  Ps.  Ixxv.  8.  la.  v.  22). 
The  cop,  glass,  and  bowl,  were  naed  for 
drinking  vessels  (2  Sam.  xii.  H.  Ps.  xxiii.  ^. 
Prov.  xxiiL  31.  Is.  IL  17.  MatL  xxtL  S9). 
These,  if  we  may  judge  from  wluil  wo  tee 
from  the  Egyptian  monuments,  were  of  va- 
rious, and  some  rery  elegant,  shapes.  The 
Uly,  a  namnd  omameBt  in  Egypt,  laaaa  to 

have  offered  a  type  at  once  bOMltiflll  tlfcd 
couveiiient  (1  Kings  vii.  2C). 

Before  taking  food,  die  Heteews,  espe- 
cially  in  later  times,  were  earefnl  to  wash  at 
least  their  hands  (Matt.  XT.  2.  Lake  zL  98) 
— a  custom  generally  practised  in  the  East, 
and  rendered  tlic  more  necessary  in  couae- 
quenoe  of  the  heat  of  the  olimaie.  After  the 
use  of  purifying  water,  the  soul  was  raised  to 
God  in  defoot  admowladgmant  of  his  eon- 
Blunt  gfoodness,  aa  again  exemplified  in  the 
actual  aupply  of  reciuriug  wants ;  a  practice 
which,  when  observed  with  a  due  regard  to 
propriety,  :«  bi>t)j  bcroming  and  useful,  and 
which,  buviiig  the  expr(<8ii  sanction  of  the 
Oaideofman(Lukeix.  10.  John vi.  11.  Matt 
xiT.  19;  XT.  (iO;  xxvi.  20  ;  comi).  I  Tiin.  iv. ;}), 
is  approved  by  liic  heart,  and  tends  both  to 
elevate  and  strengthen  the  domestie  tlbe- 
tknu.  fivofj  head  of  i  fomUy  may»p«rhapa 


in  ChiisihB  Umeo  ahoiikI»  be  Us  f/mt 

priest. 

The  time  of  teUof  meaia  moat  depend  oo 

•mTi,"h  nil  local  unrl  pp-nliiir  rtrcumstanoes, 
that  it  in  not  easy  Ut  make,  regarding  those 
of  Ifao  ImalilBB,  general  etalemeBts  that 
shall  be  qnite  free  from  ex  j>t  j  n.  The  cool 
of  the  day,  especially  in  Kustcru  coontriest 
eeems  to  be  tlie  moat  appropriate,  if  not  also 
the  most  crmvcni-'iil  tiinr  fi:Ti]ir  cliief  meal. 
And  in  the  Uomau  perioii,  late  dinners  (the 
Boman  omme)  appear  to  have  been  not 
uncommon  (Josfph.  •  T  if. 44).  But  witli 
a  aimpla  and  agricultural  people,  niifl  riDy 
woldd  MfoitablefQra  solid  meal,  esj'  ndly 
as  the  heat  would  compel  a  cessation  from 
labour  for  some  hours.  Hera,  then,  we  may 
perhaps  fls  the  tine  for  dinner:  eomp.  1 
Kings  xix.  6.  In  the  morning,  a  meal  was 
taken  whieh,  in  Luke  xiv.  12,  is  in  our  ver- 
sion sailed  *a  dinner,'  but  whose  correct 
name  would  be  breakfast  (John  xxi.  12). 
Among  the  later  Jews,  it  was  accnnnted  a 
part  of  good  morals  not  to  eat  anything  be- 
fore the  first  prayer.  On  the  sabbath,  Joae- 
phus  dcclareH,  their  laws  required  the  Jews 
to  dine  at  the  sixth  hour,  tlial  is,  twelve 
o'clock  at  noon  (Joseph.  *  Life,'  M).  Two 
chief  Du  nls-  seent  to  have  >>p(>ti  nrcoanted 
soffleicnt.  rhe  time  of  taking  the  second 
would  in  a  nsssore  depend  on  the  hour  of 
breakfast. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  sat  <m  the  grmmd, 
or  on  carpeta,  white  tsUi^  their  eoatoniary 

food  (Gen.  xxvji.  10.  Judff.  xix.  f1.  1  ^nm. 
XX.  24,  20) ;  pret^  mneh  the  same  as  Utey 
do  at  tiio  peeeent  time.  A  skin  la  plaeed  on 
the  floor  of  llie  tent,  or  soil,  arotmfl  whirli 
the  company  place  themselves,  with  tlie  food 
in  die  middle,  fostesd  of  a  skin,  a  table, 
rir  rather  large  8lo*)l,  is  in  nn^^}t■■  instances 
employed.  According  as  convenience  serves* 
the  persons  eidier  eontmt  tbemeeltee  widi 
their  garments,  or  sit  on  skins  or  carpets. 
The  table  would,  of  ootirse,  vaiy  with  the 
nnmber  and  diatiiielion  of  die  membeis  of 
llie  fiiuilly  \Slien  required,  the  Israelitea 
would  easily  hnd  in  Egypt  models  of  con- 
^enienee,  elegance,  or  snmptaonsnsss  in 
regard  to  furniture  (1  Sam.  xx.  29.  2  Sam. 
ix.  7, 11.  1  JUngs  X.  6,  Lake  zxii.  21.  Aets 
XTi.  34). 

When  Palestine  came  under  the  Influenee 
of  Greek  and  Roman  manners,  the  Jews  re- 
clined on  cushions,  couches,  or  divans,  es- 
pecially  on  extraordinary  and  festive  oeea- 

sions  (comp.  Amos.  vi.  4 ;  ii.  8).  Henco 
pasHOges  io  the  New  Testament  which  are 
translated  by  *  sal**  give  a  false  impression, 
and  should  be  rendered  rerlinp  {  Matt.  ix.  10; 
xxvi.  7.  Luke  vii.  37 ).  i  bia  custom  pre- 
vailed so  much,  that  at  last  it  came  to  be 
u»uiil  in  nrtliuary  life  (Luke  xvii.  7).  Each 
divan  waa  liiu-d  to  accommodate  three  per- 
sons, and  was  hsnoe  termed  a  li  ielMiism. 
In  tho  pffepsrstion  of  ihsao  sonshsi  pist 
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Inxury  was  tometimes  diqilajed  (Joaeph. 
•Antiq.'  XT.  0,  3).  Thm  trklkda  wm 
tomeUmoti  piU  together,  Icaviug  a  long  open 
(tpnre  for  the  Uble,  or  tnjr*»  he«niig  loodL 
1^  rum  thu  r«laUTe  position  of  tfi*  gOMti,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  expluin  Uio  phrase 
'leaning  (Ltmt  is,  reclining)  on  J eaoa'  bosom,' 
applied  to  the  apostle  John  (John  xiii.  S#; 

20) ;  bat  too  little  definite  information 
on  the  pofutions  at  table  is  in  our  poKsM^saion 
to  allow  of  a  Teiy  clear  notion  heiug  hence 
giinod.  Nor  do  we  tbink  it  improbaUo  diat 
Jesus  and  his  assoeiatea  conformed  more  to 
the  old  liebrew  than  ta  tlio  modem  I'agaa 
faafaioDO*  tihoggh  irords  descriptive  of  the 
modem  abRK'f*  are  employed.    Al  any  rfitf , 
the  Hebrew  iiierature  han  tbe  ineaiu  of  ei>- 
plaining  tbo  phrase,  '  lying  in  »  person's 
bosom.'    Agreeably  to  llie  warm  and  pr-mn] 
character  of  the  Israehtes,  it  sucms  to  cuuua 
ftom  tho  most  iT»<fM»*l*  of  all  relations,  and 
so  to  convey,  jri  tlif  f'd'^e  of  John  nnd  Jesus, 
a  degree  of  teuderuess  wluuh  heathen  man- 
nen  irmild  not  ssigfsM  (Ooa.  ZfL  6.  DeuL 
xiil.  6;  xxviii.  60).    NaOinn's  poor  nmn's 
lamb  not  only  ate  oi  his  own  meat  and  drank 
of  bla  own  eopi,  b«t  *  lay  in  hii  booom'  (a 
Sam.  xii.  8 ;  oomp.  1  Kings  iii.  20.  Pmv.  t. 
30.  Is.  xl.  11.  Lam.  iL  ISL  Luke  xvi.  22. 
John  1. 16 ) .   Vegc  tablso  tnd  iedi-moiS  eat 
into  pieces  were  set  in  large  dishes  before 
the  company,  each  of  whom  helped  himself 
with  his  fingers,  plaeuag  his  nonsl  on  ft 
piece  of  bread,  which  he  ate,  imaided  by 
our  modem  accompaniments  of  kniTes  and 
forks.   Persons  who  Mt  n«ar  eaeh  othor 
%aok  their  food  firom  the  &ame  di»L  ;  and  as 
this  proximity  was  generally  occasioned  by 
•ume  kind  of  intimacy,  so  *  to  dip  tbt  hand 
into  tbt  didk  with  a  person,'  was  a  token  of 
real  or  apparent  frlendebip  (John  xiii.  27). 
To  one  who  was  specially  beloved,  a  delicate 
morsel  might  be  pniontsd*  Uenoe  the  offer- 
iiip:  of  n  '  r^t.],'  to  a  person  caused  liim  to  be 
lourked  uiui  di«tiiigui»)ied  (Jo)iu  xiii.  20). 
Sometimes,  howsvsr,  tbe  master  of  the  boaao 
served  olliers,  enpti^iiLlly  \\}:<-u   a  was  in- 
tended to  show  specuil  iandne&s  or  attention 
lo  ABj  one  (1  8am.  L  4;  oomp.  John  xiii. 
96).    The  portions  given  were  generally  of 
n  choioe  kind,  or  they  were  larger  than  an 
ordinary  sham  (Gen.  xliii.  32,  84.  Neh.  viii. 
in.  Kstlicr  ix.  19).    This  kmd  of  attentifm 
was  observed  specially  on  jEsstive  oooaaious 
(Ber.  sL  10).  The  leg  and  the  abonldcr 
were  accounted  du  ^  c:  t  parts  of  an  animal. 
Mention  is  also  made  of  tbe  *  oboiee  bones,' 
which  m«y  ham  meant  the  loin  (Ewkid 
xxiv.  4).    According  tn  rubbiiiical  aulhority, 
wine,  which  .was  the  chief,  sometimes  the 
ofl^  bevtfage  ek  meals,  was  drank  both 
daring  and  after  eating.    When  the  meal 
was  over,  a  prayer  was  again  made  and  tbe 
hands  again  washed. 

On  special  and  festive  occasions,  devia* 
tiuue  fkom  the  general  course  would  natu- 


rally be  introduced.  The  pleasnres  of  the 
appetite  vme  e^foyed  by  Ae  Hefaffowai,  bst 

scarcely  '  tlie  pleasures  of  the  table.'  They 
were  not  like  tbe  fiomans,  a  feasting  people. 
Veidieriiieattof  eodking  nor  that  of  eadnf 
seems  ever  to  have  been  systematically  stu- 
died, though  Boman  domination  in  ame 
tobn^t  Bonan  vises.  A  religions  element 
prevailed  in  the  social  feativitiea  of  the  ao— 
of  Abraham,  and  kept  them  fk«e  from  couup 
tions,  a  result  which  waa  aided  bj  the  pae> 
▼alent  simplii^  of  maimers.  Banqueti^ 
therefore,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  hare 
known.  Feasts,  however,  were  comiaoo. 
These  took  place  as  a  part  of  and  inm^ 
fliutpK'  fiftf-r  certain  rrlifrioos  observe t!<>^«. 
so  thai  the  domesitic  and  the  religious  siiec- 
tiaaa  weia  braoght  into  intinwlB  imioB  aai 
encouraged  under  the  Sfune  poiert  influ- 
ences. Tubit  (ii.  1)  states,  that  at  ihe  eod 
of  the  feast  of  Penteeoat  tiiere  wras  prepared 
fi»r  him  h  poofl  dinner,  at  which,  when  he 
saw  iibundauce  of  meat,  he  bade  his  son  *  go 
and  bring  wliat  poor  man  aoerer  thoa  durit 

find  out  of  our  tliren  who  is  niin.Ifnl  cf 
the  Lord.'  This  was  in  agreement  with  the 
injnnetions  of  the  law,  wliidli  eonsMlidcd  iba 
fea-st  of  (sevrii )  yvpvVs  to  be  kept,  'rqoieif 
before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thoa,  ttod  ^  momf 
and  Ay  danghter,  and  thy  maid^servan^  ami 
ih.'  I.i  vito  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the 
stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widai^ 
dtat  aia  among  you'  (Dent.  xvL  9—11; 
comp.  xii.  12).  So  also  at  the  feast  of  Ta- 
zn.  18 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  ix. 
18;  vri.  8).  Slaw  were  inrited  (1  Kings 
iii.  15).  On  extraordinary  oceaaions  feasts 
were  ctutomary  (1  Kings  i.  9.  Zeph.  L  7), 
sneh  as  important  agreements  (Gen.  yn^j 
54).  Family  events  were  celebrated  bf 
feasts;  as,  the  weaning  of  childrea  (Gra. 
xxi.  8),  nuptials  (Gen.  xxix.  22  Judg.  xiv. 
10.  John  ii.  1,  *eq.),  birthdays  (Gen.  xl.  2(\ 
Job  i.  4.  Mfttt.  xiv.  0),  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture ol  persons  endeared  by  friendahip 
or  love  (Gen.  xxxi.  27.  2  Sam.  iii.  90.  t 
Kings  vi.  23.  Luke  xv.  2'^,  t  ),  ftmeraJa 
(lIoi>ea  ix.  4),  sheep  -  shearing  {^l  Sam, 
XXV.  2,  $eq.  2  Sam.  xiiL  98),  ana  tiia 
vintage  (Judg.  ix.  97).  The  gufst?  -were 
invited  by  slaves  (l:*rov.  ix.  8.  Matt. 
8,  4.  Ltdte  xiv.  17)  even  a  second  Hm^ 
vrhen,  from  respr-rt  or  hesitation,  they  de- 
layed to  accept  the  invitation.  Among  the 
Benume,  die  aene  alavea  aaaignetl  to  the 

guests  th' ir  rp?pective  seats,  \\Tiethcr  this 
custom  prevailed  among  the  Palestinian,  as 
it  did  among  die  Egyptian  Jews,  ia  not  d»> 
tenniin  (i.  W1i.  n  tlscy  arrived  at  the  hous*-, 
they  w  ere  admitted  at  the  portal  or  *  atrai^U 
gate,'  which,  when  they  were  eeated  at  taiUe, 
WHS  closed,  so  as  to  ensure  security  and 
peace  against  the  crowd  which,  on  festive 
oecaslMts,  would,  in  egieat  eity.  be  likely  to 
assemble  before  the  house.  TIkiho  who, 
having  been  iofiled,  had  oome  late^afier  the 
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closing  of  the  pate,  were  thus  exolnded ; 
which  ma;  have  been  a  penalty  desenred  by 
their  indiirerenee,  tafdlneaa,  or  delay  (Luke 

xiii.  24.  Matt  xxv.  10). 

On  their  entrance,  the  guesta  were  greeted 
with  a  kiss  (Luke  tu.  4.')),  had  flieir  heada, 
btimls,  often  their  cloihoe,  and  even  their 
foet  (Luke  vii.  3H.  John  xii.  3),  anointed 
with  perfumes  (Pa.  xxiil.  &•  Amos  vi.  6. 
Lake  viL  88,  c^*)-  Tlwy  were  also  pre- 
spiitetl  with  noscgRVB.  witli  which  they 
aJunieJ  tlieir  lieiuls  (Ih.  xxviii.  1).  lu  Uio 
Roman  period,  garluiids  wen  WOCn  (Joseph. 
'  Antiq.' xix.  9,  1).  Places  were  ullotlcd  to 
the  gutsts,  CMH  boiiig  tukt^u  to  give  the  best 
to  the  most  eminent  (1  Sam.  ix.  22.  Luke 

xiv.  8.  Murk  xii.  39.  Joseph,  xv.  ii.  4).  All 
received  equal  portions  from  the  host  (1 
Sam.  L  4.  3  Sam.  vi.  19.  1  Chron.  xvi.  8). 
Th«'  rfguhitiou  of  tlie  festivities  was  in  laU'r 
periods  in  the  hands  of  a  master  of  the 
feaat  (John  fL  8),  eommooly  •  friend  of 
the  family,  cm  <  rrasions  when  the  number 
of  the  guests  or  the  importanoe  of  the  events 
may  ham  been  eontideiod  to  dmumd  vooh 
a  coadjutor;  otherwise,  the  heatl  of  tlie 
house  took  the  supervision.  As  the  Ori- 
entals prided  fhemaelvee  on  keeping  largo 
and  rich  wardrobes,  tliey  wem  to  have 
formed  the  custom,  at  leust  in  families  of 
distinction,  and  when  the  gueste  cone  from 
a  distance,  of  presenting  each  with  a  dresa, 
which,  as  being  clean  and  handsome,  would 
be  suitable  for  the  festive  scene,  and  distin- 
guish thoee  who  wen  tlie  honoured  visitors 
from  any  possible  intrtider,  who,  not  having 
received  an  invitation,  had  no  right  to  be 
present  (Oen.  xlv.  22.  2  Kings  v.  22 ;  x.  2d. 
Estli.  vi.  8.  Matt,  xxii.  11.  Krclci*.  ix.  8.  Rev. 
lit.  0).  The  suinptuousness  of  banquets  ap- 
pearal  in  the  amnber  of  the  guents,  whieh 
was  often  very  great  (Gen.  xxix.  22.  1  Sam. 
ix.  22),  in  the  costliness  uf  the  dinner  ser- 
viee  (EaA  L  9,  eey.),  especially  in  the  abnn- 
dauce  and  excellence  of  the  fare  (Gen.  xxvii. 
9.  Is.  XXV.  d.  Job  xxxn.  16.  Amos  vi  4). 
Feasts  lasisd  a  longer  time  dmi  is  eosto- 

niary  with  ns ;  and  in  Persia,  r-r-rtnin  r<n  itl 
ordinances  were  connected  with  the  table 
(Esther  i.  8).  The  enterlslnraents  wcfe  en* 
livened  by  niusfc  (Is.  v.  12.  Arrj;>=;  vi.  5.  Ps. 
Ixix.  12),  by  dancing  (Matt.  xiv.  (I  j,  by  jests 
and  fiddles  (Judg.  xir.  IS).  On  tte  depar*. 
ture  of  tlie  guests,  they  were  perfumed,  es- 
peoiallj  on  the  beard*  Ou  great  occasions, 
tiie  women  ate,  not  widi  the  men,  but  in  ft 
separate  chamber  (Esth.  i.  9).  In  the  houses 
of  ordinary  citizens,  however,  among  the 
Jews,  the  sexes  mingled  together  (John  xii. 
3).  The  Isnelites  were  forbidden  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  meals  ponnceted  with  the  heathen 
sacrilices,  a-i  this  iu  its  consequences,  if  not 
in  itself,  would  have  been  little  less  than 
idolatry  (Kxod.  xxxiv.  10.  1  Cor.  x.  28). 
jt'«;iiUviue:>,  whicli,  so  long  as  tiiey  remain 

wilhio  tiie  bounds  of  modsnlloo,  an  Inno- 


cent, it  not  ueeful,  may  degenerate  into  li« 
centiouaoeaa.  Stu^  were  those  sooial  meet- 
ings wfaJefa  the  Greeks  tsnaed  komoi,  and 

tbe  Latius  commissationet,  which  prevailed 
too  much  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  doing 
■erfooB  ii^nry  to  the  cause  of  the  gospel, 
and  which  are  forbidden  and  reproved  under 
the  name  of  •rioting*  (Rom.  xiii.  18)  and 
'revellings'  (Oal.  v.  21.  1  Pet.  iv.  U).  In 
these  '  riotittga,'  yoting  men,  availmg  them 
selves  of  some  domestic  festival,  or  under 
the  incitement  of  a  love  of  excess,  assem 
Ided  together  for  banqueting  and  levdiy 
when,  imder  the  predoniiTinjioe  of  wine,  th^ 
broke  from  the  house  aud  jiaroded  the  pub- 
lie  streets,  hniiisd  on,  like  bse^ansls,  lif 
drink,  song,  and  music.  Lujcnryand  ctccpss 
predominated  at  the  tables  of  the  Komans, 
whom  wealthy  Jews  wsre  prone  to  Imilsls. 
Several  kinds  of  food  were  prohibited  lljtiie 
Mosaic  law. — See  the  article  Cuujr. 

DIOKY8ID8,  assessor  or  judge  in  1h«  eoorC 
of  Arcopnjrns,  was  convert  tI  by  the  apostle 
Paul  when  he  made  his  celebrated  i<pe«cb  on 
MersT  bin,  in  Alliens  <  Aets  xviL  M ) .  Tra- 
ditiini  lins  tir^n  bu-y  with  ]]ls  name,  having 
made  him  bishop  of  the  Christian  church  iu 
dist  eity,  and  teiy  ineonsistendy  eonlbvnded 
him  with  the  first  bishop  of  the  Gauls,  who 
lived  under  the  emperor  Decius.  The  writ- 
ings e^snt  onder  his  name  are  not  aa> 
then  tic 

DIOTREPHES  (O.  nourished  of  Jnpi- 
ttr),  an  officer  in  the  primitive  church,  who 
received  not  the  writer  of  the  Third  Epistle 
of  John.  This  rfjectioii  nrn«e  frmn  his  love 
of  pre-emltience,  whicli  icd  him  to  prate 
against  the  author,  to  deny  elinieh-fellow- 
ehip  to  his  adherents,  and  to  exoonHminif  n(o 
members  of  the  church  who  took  tlietr  part. 
If  this  repreeents  a  sute  of  things  so  early 
as  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  centnrv-,  wo 
have  here  a  lamentable  proof  how  soon  human 
passions  perverted  the  gospel  and  tronUed 
tlie  church.  The  cliaracter,  however,  of 
Diotrephes  is  a  perfectly  natural  one;  of 
which  Um  modem  dmrehes  have  probably 
been  long  without  proof  The  intense  self- 
love  and  self- estimation  which  he  at  its  root, 
being  essentiaUy  anti-ehristian,  ean  prodnee 
none  but  bitter  fruit.s  in  a  community  where 
^iritual  equality  and  *a  meek  and  quiet 
apint'  dtonld  prsnul* 

DISALLOW  (L.  dh,  ml.  Mo,'  and  hrus^ 
—  loc,  in  Saxon,  *au  enclosure' probably), 
aignifles  to  *  reiW,'  '  deny,'  *  eontladiet  ;* 
originally,  '  i>  allow 'may  have  been  the 
aame  as  to  aiiot,  used  of  place,  whence  al- 
to^ttL  From  this  vrould  easily  be  derived 
the  meaning  of  '  permitting.'  The  force  of 
dtM  being  to  reverse  the  signification,  di$- 
aUow  comes  to  have  the  import  assigned 
above.  The  original  word  seems  to  have  for 
its  root  meaning  *  to  break'  (Numb,  xxxii* 
7  ;  Pa.  exli.  3). 

DI8ANNUL  (L.  lUf  od;  wd  nttHbtm. 
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'uoihing'),  is  '  to  bring  tonodilnf.*  The 
wofd  pKMnts  on  insunce  of  two  negatives 

being  ttseJ  for  the  sake  of  emphasis ;  for 
pruperly  Uiere  is  nu  occasion  for  tlie  dit ; 
and  so  annmt  i»  htupunAj  used  with  pretty 
maeh  the  samo  meaning  as  tfisannul.  The 
corresponding  Hebrew  terra  siguiftes  U> 
brtrik  asunder  (Job  XTi.  12),  so  to  m4ik$  vM 
(Numb.  XXX.  12;  coinp  J<'>i  x]  «). 

D18CKBN  (L.  dta  und  t^rno,  '  I  scpa- 
rtto*),  MeOfdiaf  to  Its  etymology,  siguiflM 
to  so  separate  as  to  disliiigiiish  mul  hence 
see  things,  which  can  be  known  only  by 
their  dUfennoaa.   In  Habraw,  ^  ttm^  of 

di.^rcrniiii:^  is  a--!cr:1>i'i?  to  thr  «?»r;-*f  of  lit-nr- 
iug  (i  k.mgs  lit.  11),  as  well  as  to  tliat  of 
•igbt  (IfaL  UL  IB).  Bonetimes  '  to  dig. 
cem'  mean'?  *  to  disrnTninate,'  tlmt  is,  to 
notioo-  and  mark  wherein  things  diifor»  by 
meant  of  the  judgmMit  or  tiio  moni  muo 
(  '^iMi.xiv.  17.  EccLviii.n.  1  Cor.xii.  in). 

i>lb(JXFLE  (L.  ditco,  *  I  l«ani signihes, 
M  doas  lU  Greek  origfnsl,  a  laanior,  one  that 
ber.)iiie3  acqutiiutecl  with  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  another,  who  is  his  teacher} 
ttktia  In  John  nc  die  ntariaeee  deelsre 
tbenUelveH  to  be  'Moses'  disciples'  (Matt. 
X.  24, 35.  Luke  vL  40).  In  the  New  Testa 
ment  the  term  is  applied  to  the  leholare  or 
adherents  of  John  the  Baptist  (Mutt  ix.  14), 
to  those  of  the  Pharisees  (MaU.xxiL  16), 
and  to  those  of  Jesus  ( Matt  t.  1.  Uarit  viiil 
27.  Lnlw  «iiL  9.  John  in.  22).  Twelve 
disciples  were  rhosen  by  our  Lord  from  the 
rest,  for  the  mure  effectnal  promotion  of  the 
purpoaea  of  his  mission,  wlio  were  after* 
wards  denominRteii  npo«^tles  (Matt.  x.  1 ;  xii. 
1;  XX.  17.  Ltike  ix.  Ij.  Seventy  disciples 
alto  were  appointed,  with  a  view  to  the  same 
greet  end  (Luke  x.  I,  17,  23).  Wlien,  after 
the  death  of  Chriiit,  the  disciples  became 
very  Bumerons,  and  formed  a  community, 
they  could  learn  of  him  no  longer  by  the 
direot  iafloenoe  of  his  own  person,  but  only 
lliroogh  die  eluunel  aappHed  by  others; 
still,  as  Jestis  wa.s  the  original  sourer  nf  this 
water  of  life,  they  retained  the  appeiinlion, 
vhieli  now  beoamo  oqnifKlenft  to  'JbUower/ 
•Christian,"  one  who  took  on  him  the  name 
of  Christ  in  token  of  dieoipleahip  and  obedi- 
enee.  Henee  tiieio  aroao  s  diatioeiion  be- 
tweeii  the  'twelve  (original)  (^hciplts '  and 
•  the  multitoda  of  dtsoiples,'  of  whom  the 
Jbraier,  under  CMat,  were  leaetMrt  (Aett 
vi.  1,2;  comp.  xi.  20). 

From  these  remarks  it  is  clear  that  a 
Ohrietian  is  a  diaciple,  that  is,  a  learner  of 
Christ,  whose  teachings  he  is,  by  his  profes* 
sion,  bound  to  asoertain,  revere,  and  observe^ 
in  the  use  of  whatever  meaaa  lie  may  have 
in  his  power,  and  partionlarly  of  diat  record 
of  his  Teacher's  doctrines,  life,  death,  and 
aseension,  which  is  fotmd  in  the  evangelical 
narratives.  What  Jesus  has  taught,  his  dis* 
ciphs  lire  rp<]'ijrt>d  to  receive.  What  did  not 
cluauate  Irum  hnu,  it  in  et^uaUy  their  duty  to 


avoid,  reject,  and  pnt  away.  Nor  does  dis- 
cipleship  stand  in  any  mere  recital  off  the 
words  or  adoption  of  the  idea.s  of  Jeiins; 
but  rather  in  snch  uu  intercommunion  of 
mind  as  to  make  the  teacher  and  the  mnght 
onf  in  spirit,  Him,  iin.l  nlijc-rt,  so  that  the 
true  disciple,  after  his  measure,  becon»ea 
Uke  his  ditins  Msster  (John  xill.  85;  xw»  8; 
TTii.  21). 

DISCIPLINE  (L.  disco,  'I  learn"),  in 
Struction  (Job  xxxvt.  10.  Prov.  i.  2).  TliO 
ori|?iiial  muiiMhr  is  rendered  *  chaatiae- 
ment'  (Deut.  xi.  2);  also  '  oorrectiou  ' 
(Jer.  T.  8).  We  are  dras  eneooraged  to  hold 
^at  Ood's  ehastisementa,  being  prompt«^I 
by  bia  love  and  guided  by  his  wisdom,  are 
oornietive  and  remedial. 

f  »1S'CT  r><!K  (L.  rfu  and  cltmdo,  *  T  shut*), 
to  open.  The  force  of  the  dis  la  to  reverse 
Ao  meaning  of  rlswde,  fMui,  lo  viseJkaC, 

xhiXX.  Is.  to  'lay  oprn  '  M=.  xxvi.  Ql).     Tl  ■ 
Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  tram- 
lalsd  *  diseover'  <see  die  word). 

DISCOMTIT  (F  <hc.:nfire,  *  to  n>ut  an 
annjj),  as  in  Kxod.  xiv.  24.  Josh.  z.  10. 
The  Hebrew  root  signifies  originany  *  to  de- 
stroy '  (Ps.  cxliv.  {))  \  so  '  discomfiture,'  that 
is,  putting  to  flight  with  slaughter  (1  Sam. 
ziT.  80),  eomss  fkom  a  word  which  in  other 
places  is  rendered  'dastnwlion'  (DooLviL 
23.  1  Sam.  v.  9). 

DISCOVER  (F.  de  and  couvrir,  *  to 
oneover'),  means  to  lay  open,  by  throwing 
off  that  which  conceals,  and  so  to  brinj;  ui 
light.  Hence  'discover*  properly  sign itl^s 
to  make  the  hidden  known,  implying  the 
previous  existence  of  thnt  which  is  di.s- 
eovered;  whereas  to  xnvfnt  \%  to  bring  into 
being.  America  was  '  disooveretl '  well 
OS  the  Georgium  Sidns ;  b'U  thr  stfam- 
eugiue  oud  tiie  telescope  were  '  invented.' 
In  Hebrew,  gahlah  meana,  primarily,  to 
'  strip,"  •  make  nake<l,'  enrl  hence  to  '  reveiil* 
(unveil),  that  is, '  disclose  in  form '  ^Lev. 
n.  11.  18am.iiL  ftl.  Jer.  xiU.ft»). 

DI8CBEKT  (I.,  di':  find  crrno),  is  prtv 
perly  '  diiijoined  i  hence  that  state  of  feeUzig 
whieb  ean  distingnisb  diffsrent  qnalitiea, 

and  prompt  l:>  rurrcqpondin^  nrtion'-;.  vrliich 
is  a  charactehstto  of  a  diaoriminating,  wise 
and  pnident  mind.  A  dlsereet  man  is  in 
consequence  oue  who  acts  with  discretion^ 
with,  Uiat  is,  a  doe  regard  specially  to  moral 
diversities.  Tbns  Bpenser  (*  Faeiie  Queen,' 
L  7) 

« Bat  westan  lady,  kt  me  yoQ  tetiete 
Voir  to  naMd  tke  anguish  ef  year  hart ; 
MIshsps  am  maistered  by  advice  Mtcreie, 
And  eouassll  mitigates  the  gmtnt  wum.* 

DI8DAIV  (F.  dMgner,  from  the  Latin 
dedignari,  '  to  think  unworthy '),  ia  to  mani- 
fest towards  another  a  haughty  feeling— « 
feeling  which  shows  that  yon  think  him  un- 
worthy your  good  opinion ;  hence  to  die* 
esteem,  despise.  The  Hohrew  Imhz'jh,  of 
which  '  disdain '  is  a  trausIuUuu.  (i  bam. 
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XTiL  42),  means  to  despite  (Numb.  xv.  31 ; 
b.lUL3). 

DISEASES  (F.  dh  mu\  au#,  '  fase"), 
According  to  the  etyuologj,  e  disquifU,  th» 
abMiiM  of  bodilj  ease,  tnk  oooacqaent  pce- 
sence  of  pain,  arigiog  Ont  of  ft  ittwvrfmtf 
•(ate  of  tb«  frame. 

Th«  oliniite  of  Palostine  and  tha  neigh> 
bouring  lands  is  in  general  conducive  to 
health.  The  aimple  manners  of  early  agea, 
and  the  oat-of-door  liring  of  an  agricaltural 
people,  as  well  as  the  strict  sanitary  regula- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law,  contributed  to  the 
health  of  the  Israelites,  and  made  the  dis- 
eases prevalent  among  them  few,  light,  and 
of  short  (lurHfinn  When,  howevt-r,  diseases 
did  come,  tiu'y,  liico  all  other  weal  or  woe, 
were  referred,  by  the  all-pervadiug  piety  of 
the  Hebrew  mind,  to  the  immediate  act  of 
God  ( Lev.  xxtL  10.  Deut  xxviii.  8.  Juknix. 
1,  teq. ;  V.  14).  In  summer,  dysentery  pra> 
Tails  (Acts  xxviii.  8) ;  in  spring  and  in  au- 
tumn, fever  (Matt  TiiL  14).  Palsy  aiao  oc- 
•nra  (1  Maccab.  ix.  55),  fatal  apoplexy,  and 

coups  de  soleit.     Of  thp  Intter  an  itntnnrr  ig 

given  in  Judith  viii.  a,  where  it  is  said  of 
Maiuaaaa,  'aa  1m  stood  Oferaeeiag  diam 

that  bnunfl  sliraves  In  the  fieM,  thr  })eat 
oame  upon  his  head,  and  ho  fell  and  died.' 
Aeeooiiti,  too,  an  fbiind  In  die  Seriplmea  of 
hypochondria,  or  lasting  dejection  of  >p[- 
rita  (1  Sam.  xviiL  10),  epilepar,  paralysis, 
diaeaaes  of  the  din,  and  UmdneM.  Tt» 
plague  raged  to  a  great  extent.  Mental  dis- 
eases,— melancholy,  lunacy,  and  madness, — 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  New  Tea* 
tament,  not  because  these  disorders  pre- 
vailed more  than  usually  in  the  days  of  our 
Lord,  but  beeause  the  idea  had  then  gained 
predominance,  that  mental  diseases  were 
caused  by  wicked  spirits  who  entered  the 
minds  of  tlie  sick,  and  held  there  supreme 
eontiol;  and  because  it  was  tbooght  that 
one  proof  of  the  advent  and  presence  of  the 
Mcsbiaii  was  to  be  fouud  iu  hia  dispossess- 
ing demoniaea,  and  lo  OTOfeomlngtba  kingw 

dom  of  Satan. 

In  Lev.  xv.  3,  some  commentators  have 
fDQnd  the  gonorriuna  vimlenta.  Jahonun'a 
aickncss  (2  Chron.  xxi.  12,  scq.)  was  pro- 
bably a  severe  and  lasting  dyseuteiy,  not 
unlike  the  modem  cholera. 

All  attempts  to  explain  the  healings  of  onr 
Lord  by  mare  ordinary  means  must  fail ;  for 
BodUny  ean  be  deem  Own  dial  bia  hiatoii* 
ans  intended  to  represent  the  salutary  inf!a 
euoe  as  extraordinaty  or  miraculous;  from 
die  adttiaaion  of  whieh  view  there  la  no  ea- 
eape,  unless  in  denyinff  ilie  credibility  or 
historical  value  of  the  evangeltata.  That  in 
iome  inataaeea,  patdeidarly  in  diioidera  of 

the  mind,  the  imagination  of  the  patient 
may  have  exerted  a  strong  co-operative  in- 
flttenee,  is  very  probable ;  but  neither  this 
nor  any  other  mere  ordinary  cause  suffices 
to  aoootuu  lor  (he  alleged  eflBecta.  Xhs  spa- 


oial  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  assign  (o 
nattupal  eanees  die  eaves  dRMtad  by  our 

Lgrd,  show,  by  their  total  failure,  how  futile 
au^  methods  of  sohptoral  inteipretatioa 
an ;  whieh  in  truth  aeeme  to  ns  to  involve 

greater  absurdity  than  even  the  entire  re< 
nonciation  of  the  evangelical  narratives. 
The  woman  who  had  been  fbr  twelve  years 
diseased  with  an  issue  of  blood  (Matu  ix. 
20)  must  have  bepn  reduced  to  imminent 
danger  of  death,  and  could  have  been  healed 
neither  by  a  startled  imagination  (22),  aa 
some  have  asserted,  nor  by  animal  ma^niet- 
inm,  acoordmg  lo  the  fancy  uf  udiertii.  Hera 
waa  a  deeply- seated  bodily  disosdar,  whieh 
eonld  not  have  yielded  to  any  known  action 
of  mind  on  miiid,  or  to  any  sudden  opera- 
tion of  medicine  or  medical  skilL  The 
withered  hand  (Matt.  xii.  Id)  had  been 
caused  by  the  want  of  uutruneut  in  the  dis- 
eased member,  being  a  species  of  local 
atrophy  or  wastinfy,  which,  again,  no  mere 
earthly  power  cuuld  have  restored  to  scuud- 
aess  and  atnngth.  The  man  who  had  tlie 
dropsy  (Lnke  xiv.  •>>  waa  forthwith  healed 
by  Jesus;  but  clearly  any  mere  professional 
tnatment^  any  nana]  or  nntwoal  mediesl 
applications,  are  out  of  thr  qnr^Uon  ;  the 
writer  did  not  intend  to  make  our  Lord  a 
derer  physician,  ud  all  die  nsonveea  of 
tlir  111  nlaig  art  fail  before  the  alleged  rtirng. 
See  the  articles  Cleam,  Devll, Phtsiciah. 

DISMAY  is  probably  derived  ftom  du, 
'  not,'  and  magen  or  mogen,  the  root  of  our 
common  terms '  may,' '  might,'  denoting  power 
or  ability ;  so  that  'to 'dismay*  is  to  rob  of 
power,  and  *  to  be  dismayed'  is  to  be  desti- 
tute of  power.  Fear  uimerves  men  and 
makes  them  powerisss,  and  it  Isto  diia  eibet 
of  fear  that  reference  is  made  (AKingB  six. 
26.  Is.  XX.  0;  xxxi.  9). 

DISMISS  (L.  dii  and  mtto,  « I  send'), 
signifies  to  send  away,  and,  derivatively,  to 
allow  to  go  or  depart;  hence  also  to  break 
up  ail  assembly  (2  Chron.  xxiiL  8.  Acts  xv. 
80;  xix.  41). 

DISPENSATION  (L.  dis  tim\  pendo,  '  I 
weigh,'  that  is,  from  a  mas."),  has  originally 
n  aomewhat  aimilar  meaning  to  that  of 
ministration  or  diHtrilntion.  TLo  word 
'dispensary,'  an  instuuuua  to  ditpeme  me- 
dieinea,  offers  the  etymologiciU  import  of 
thf^  term.  The  original  Greek — the  same 
as  our 'economy'  {oikommia) — signifies  the 
goremraent  of  a  house,  housewifery,  do- 
neslic  discipline  in  all  its  vnrird  particulars. 
What  these  were  in  a  Hebrew  family  may  in 
part  be  gathned  ftom  Prot.  xsxt  1(K  mq. 
Accordingly,  the  word  is  Englished  by  'stew- 
ardship '  (Luke  xvL  2),  but  in  1  Cor.  ix.  17, 
by  '  d  i  ^penaation,*  when  *  etewardahip'  woiUd 
not  be  un -  i*  iM  '  (  Ej)lies.  iii.  2)  Tn  Fphes. 
i.  10,  the  term  seems  to  have  reference  to 
dioae  ProTidential  ordinationa  by  whieh  die 
world  was  prepared  for  the  gospel. 

D18F£BS£  (L.  dti,  '  in  difleient  dinft* 
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tioBB,*  tnd  tpargo,  •  I  throw  nhrtMtA*  is  • 

Imsbttixdroaa  does  seed),  denoit  :>  to  scatter, 
east  on  all  sides  (1  Kinga  xiv.  Id.  Eze- 
kl«1      2 ;  oomp.  *  winaoweth  *  in  Buih 

ui.  2). 

DISPOSE  (L.  dii  nnd  pono,  'I  place'), 
to  to  set  in  diffurent  places,  but  in  regular 
order ;  tlu-  HctoWQViginal  figwifying  simplj 
to  sot,  pliipe.  or  make ;  lieiue  JoL  (xxxiv. 
13)  asks,  '  Wlio  huLh  dU^toied  tiie  whole 
norMr*  eomp.  xzxvii.  15.  The  |Nuniejpto 
'disposed'  (Acts  xviiL  27)  meUM  *detieir> 
mined,'  or  •  inclined.' 

The  passage  (Arts  vii.  in  which  the 
noun '  disposition'  is  found,  slioiiM  i)robiil)ly 
be  rendered  '  in  Uie  presence  of  angels  ' 
(Ezod.  xix.  13, 10, 10),  or  '  by  the  ministry 
of  angels'  (Joseph.  'Anti^.'  KV*  6,3,  QtL 
Ui.  19.  Heb.ii.  2). 

DISPUTE  (L.  dia  and  ywfv.  'I  Hibk*). 
is,  according  to  its  ctrniology,  to  think  dif- 
ferently from  others,  and  heuce  to  differ  iu 
language  in  debate.  The  love  of  diepntA* 
tion  carri-  fs  >tn  the  Greeks,  not  the  Hebrews, 
who  were  a  believing  and  devotional  people, 
md  acoordinglj  had  bnt  one  word  rendered 
•disi)iite,'  namely,  yahchui^h  (Job  xxiii.  7), 
which  in  other  cases  is  translated  by  '  na< 
•on*  (ta.i.  16),  'reprove'  (Oen.xii.  Sd), 
*  chasten'  (2  Sam.  vii.  14),  and  'argue' 
(Job  vi.  25).  In  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament  tliere  are  five  words  whose  mean- 
ings resemble  that  of 'dispute,'  'disputation.* 
They  signify  to  discourse  with,  to  reason 
with,  to  seek  (truth)  in  common,  distinguish- 
ing or  discriminating,  and  so  combine  to 
show  tLiit  it  is  tint  in  dispntutidn  itself,  bnt 
iu  iu  ubuses,  thai  we  fliiciwhat  is  reprehen- 
sible. In  Rom.  xiv.  1,  '  doubtflil  dtapntap 
tions'  is  a  plirase  which  has  no  meaning, 
for  all  disputations  are  more  or  less  doubt- 
Ibl ;  '  nice  distinctions  of  opinion  '  would, 
perhaps,  be  be  tier,  for  Paul  intends  to  want 
the  Uomaus  against  minute  inqoiaition  into 
tbe  eonieientioQi  eonviotlanB  and  pnetieee 
of  others,  who  must  stand  or  fnll  befbm 
their  own  Master  (Bom.  xiv.  12,  22). 

DISSENSION  (L.  dif.  <  diUbrenUy,'  and 
tfnlio,  '  I  feel,  think'),  a  disapreenj^  it  from 
diversi^  of  opinions,  as  iu  the  case  of  the 
Fharieeev  tod  Sedduceea,  leeorded  in  Aett 
xxiii.  10.  The  Greek  original,  itasis,  is  trans- 
lated 'insnrreetion'  (Mark  zv.  7),  and  se- 
dition' (Lnke  xxiii.  10).  Literally,  it  means 
a  stnndii><;  (Heb.  ix.  8),  aiid  iDiiy  be  more 
nearly  represented  by  our  term  rising;  a 
rising  of  anger  from  opposition  in  debate 
(Acts  XV.  2;  xxiii.  7),  or  in  person  against 
a  government,  aa  in  sedition  and  insttnec- 
tiou. 

OISSBrur  A TION  rL.  <ltt  and  rimulo,  •! 

make  like,'  or  'ffi^n')  is,  properly,  pre- 
tence by  conccjilaitiit,  as  simulatiou  is  pre- 
tence by  open  profession.  Dissimulation 
cloaks  misJi  ■  1^  in  order  to  make  them  look 
like  virtues  j  auuulAtiou  assuuics  appearances 


when  eorrraponding  realities  are  wanting. 

The  Greek  ilial.  ii.  l;l.  Rom.  xii.  9)  is  the 
same  word  as  is  generally  rendeied  Irfpo- 
crisy  (Matt  xxiii.  ii8),  vAieh  ia  itaelf  tiM 
very  term  in  English  letters,  and  has  for  iu 
primitive  meaning  the  idea  of  actinp  oJt  th€ 
stage.  Compare  'dissemble'  in  Josh.  viL 
11.  Gal.  ii.  la. 

DISTAFF,  II  staff  roimd  which  the  tow  in 
woiiiul  for  spiiuiiag.  The  Hebrew  pehleck^ 
which  iu  Prov.  xxxi.  19,  is  rendered  'dis- 
taff,' is  in  2  Sam.  iii.  29,  Englishe.i  b<  •  >tifr  * 
Spindle  is  mentioned  in  conuecuoii  with  lue 
distant  aa  fonaing  instruments  of  cmploy- 
tnciit  on  the  part  of  the  virtuous  woman. 
In  early  ages,  spinning  (hence  the  law  term 
lyniisfer  for  a  female  who  has  not  been  mar- 
ried) was  apart  of  the  hoixseliold  duties  of 
women,  even  in  rich  and  distiuguiMhed  fa- 
milies. At  the  present  day,  the  Egyptian 
women  spend  their  leisure  hours  in  wij.<  king 
with  the  needle,  particolarly  in  embroidering 
veils,  bandkeichieft,  Ac,  tHth  eolomed  silk 
und  gold,  in  which  Lliev  eurry  on  ix  f»r«rt  of 
traffic  through  the  ehunuei  of  a  female  bro- 
ker. In  ancient  Fpypt,  the  yant  seema  all  to 
have  been  ypuu  wiih  Uie  hiind,  and  the  spin- 
dle is  seen  in  all  the  pictures  representing 
die  mannfiiDtDTS  of  doth,  as  wall  as  both 
men  and  women  ampiofed  in  ttto  mannfsa- 
ture. 

DISTIL  (t.  lie,  'down; and eHUare, '  to  fall 

in  drops')  sigtiiGes  to  f  rni  into  drops  like 
the  dew,  or  to  fall  in  dropsi  like  a  gentle  rain. 
Such  is  lUso  the  import  of  the  Hebrew,  moA- 
sa/  (Deut.  xxxii.  2 ;  coinp.  Job  xxxvL  28). 

DISTRACTED  ( L.  dis,  'in  dinVrent  di- 
reetioiis,'  und  Inthu,  'I  draw')  is,  prupt^ily, 
drawn  in  oppotiie  ways  by  pain  or  gridl^ 
So  is  it  U8P<I  iit  Vs.  IxsLAviil.  IS,  *I  beat  ihj 
terrors,  and  am  diUracUd.' 

DISTRIBUTE  (L.  dis  and  iriio,  *! 
give,'  '  usciu'u'  i  tr-  nlloi  a  share  or  portina 
to  each  of  beveral  parlies.  This  also  is  the 
meaning  of  the  oorreaponding  Hebrew  woid 
(Deut  i?.  19.  2  Chzon.  xxiii.  18.  Mail.  xiiL 
18). 

DIVERS  (L.  dtoemu,  *dijferent*),  differ' 

ent  persons  or  tilings  ;  liencr  *  vi  t;i\  many 
(Jodg.  30.  Ueb.  L  1.  Matt.  xxiv.  7). 
Oarmenta  of  diners  eoloors  were  hdd  of 

high  value  (2  Sam.  xiii.  18.  Ezek.  xvi.  10). 

DIVINATION  (L.  divimu),  the  art  of  di- 
▼ining ;  that  is,  of  rising  shove  die  hnmsa 

to  the  divine  in  regard  to  Imowleil^'e.  Tli*» 
knowledge  may  have  respect  to  things  pa^t, 
present,  or  ftiture.  The  essential  eirenm- 
stance  is,  that  it  is  hidden.  The  aim  of 
divination  is,  to  gain  knowledge  hidden  to 
man  in  the  use  of  his  ordinary  powers, 
Sneh  an  aim  is,  in  the  general,  clearly  in 
onpositiou  to  the  course  of  Provideiiee.  wlif> 
ijits  given  us  faeuUies  approjiriule  fur  uc- 
qoiring  all  requisite  iufonnuiion,  but  has  in 
fact.  well  xs  in  word,  declared  that  '  se- 
cret tliin^ii  Uiluug  to  God'  (DeuLxxix.  2\)). 
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As  contrary  to  Proviil^-nce,  dfvination  is  con- 
tr»uy  to  tlic  will  of  Gud,  who,  liovr  mach 
soever  pleased  Uiat  his  creatniM  •boold  gilll 
all  the  knowledge  that  the  po«en  imd  vp- 
porUmities  he  baa  given  may  in  disir  diU- 
8«it  OM  affiMrd,  etanot  but  be  opposed  to 
any  attempt  to  break  open  a  door  into  the 
li^t- chambers  of  omniscience,  to  trench 
cm  bitovn  ittrilNitef,  to  trsoiagnM  bis  lmw», 
and  so  to  imply  imd  tench  that  his  diviuc 
economy  ia  not  the  beat  for  man  and  the 
finimso.  DiTinstion*  Oiarefbxo,  is  m  wrong 
as  it  must  obviously  be  ftitile.  The  nioTneut 
you  acJuowledge  God  (o  be,  in  a  full  and  pro* 
per  tense,  the  governor  m  wdl  as  framer  (rf 
the  world,  you  discern  tlie  folly  and  the  im- 
piely  of  all  efforts  designed  to  extort  secrets 
nom  '  Natnre and  nothing  trat  the  prcTa^ 
lenne  of  absurd  notions,  which  nindo  Nature 
a  sort  of  subordinate  and  dependant  divi- 
nity, could  have  tolerated  the  ilhtsimi  that 
man  can  force  his  way  beyond  the  liniits 
with  which  he  is  hedged  romid  by  the  }iand 
of  Omnipotence.  *  If  in  any  case,  or  to  any 
degree,  those  limits  are  enlarged,  it  can  bo 
done  only  by  Him  who  placed  them  where 
they  are. 

Beligion  profeaeet  to  widen  our  sphere 
of  vision.  It  misefl  the  mind  to  God  in 
order  that,  £rom  a  lufiicr  pusiliuii,  it  may 
more  widely  and  fully  perceive  its  dotics, 
destinies,  and  hopes.  Henee  religion  in  its 
\ery  nnture  is  a  rovcaler.  The  gift  of  higher 
ki  V  i.'dge  is  with  it  a  neccseary  boon.  The 
Christian  religion  unveils  even  the  future 
world,  and  *  points  out  immortality  to  man.' 
Not  unlikely,  therefore,  is  it  lhaft  we  ahonld 
fit:  ?  in  revealed  religion  special  moRns  for 
di«€io»iug  bidden  things.  Accordingly,  God 
mode  known  hia  will  to  the  anetent  Hebrews 
bytheUrim  and  Thummim  (seethe  art iri), 
and  the  mouth  of  his  propliets,  giving  spe- 
«ial  ud  onder  eiienmetaneee  of  apeeial  need. 
And  HO  far  is  there  from  I  r  inpf  uny  mtional 
ground  of  preaomption  sgaiust  these  pecu- 
liar modea  of  revvlatioo,  tiiat,  being  obvi- 
ously one  in  spirit  and  aim  witli  n  vi  jili  d 
religion  itself,  and  so  forming  a  congruent, 
if  not  necessary  element  in  it,  the  eonaislmt 
lliei.st  ia  led  to  expect  such  chsjiuels  of 
knowledge,  and  sees  in  them  a  merciful 
adaptation  to  &e  wants  of  ignorant  and  Ibe- 
ble  man.  The  only  matter  of  consequence 
is,  to  discriminate  between  true  and  fUae 
means  of  disclosure — oracles  that  eet  forth 
God's  will,  and  those  that  make  known 
notliing  but  their  own  impotence.  And  in 
thia  art  of  discrimination  he  ia  aided  as 
ttuch  by  Holy  Scripture  as  by  the  great  and 
good  efffTt^  y>roduced  by  revealed  Initli,  in 
contract  witii  tlie  miserable  delusions  of 
divination. 

So  ardent  ia  niati's  thirst  for  knowledge, 
that  divination  ho^  always  prevailed  most 
in  days  of  the  greatest  ignorance.  With  this 
tiiiiBt  la  oombtaad  the  lova  of  eaaob  whieh 


in  Eastom  countries  is  of  grfnt  pov,fT,  nnd 
which  makes  men,  while  they  long  fur  know 
ledge,  seek  some  expeditious  method  of  to* 
qoiring  it:  they  would  eat  the  bread,  without 
gathering  the  harvest  or  tilling  the  iteld. 
Hence  so  many  trials,  in  die  eariy  agea  ot 
the  world,  in  ^vr'■•■■:t  fmin  Natnrp  the  myste- 
ries she  was  supposed  to  potisess.  Hence, 
too,  die  prohibidena  foond  againat  eating 
pf  the  tree  of  life,  &c.,  which  pmhil  iuons 
are  to  be  tmderstood  as  directed  against  the 
•eqoiaidon  of  only  aneh  knowledge  as  dEld 
not  lie  open  to  the  industrious  n  nrnnlies 
of  the  htmian  mind.  In  heathen  countries, 
die  delaaive  aits  of  divinadon  obtained 
preat  prevalence  and  credit;  but,  as  1  ■  ;i 
of  earth,  earthy,  and  in  their  very  nature 
impious,  they  were  forbidden  by  Moees 
under  no  less  than  tlio  pennlry  of  death 
(Lev.  six.  2a,  31 ;  zz.  6.  DeiiL  xviii.  10, 
sf?.).  These  prohibldonswere  dearly  given 
with  a  view  to  '  the  abominations  of  those 
nations '  (0),  among  whom  the  first  plaee 
is  to  be  assigned  to  the  Egyptians,  who  have 
in  all  ages  been  given  to  the  practice  of 
dark  arts,  and  to  whose  descendants,  imder 
tlie  corrupted  name  of  gypsies,  these  delu- 
sions are  new  almost  exclusively  confined, 
thongh  of  course  the  existence  of  many 
clivals  implies  the  existence  also  of  very 
many  dopes.  We  ngaid  it,  however,  as  • 
token  of  conscious  tnith  on  the  part  of 
Muses,  ihtu  he  prohibited  practices  such  as 
these,  with  which  his  people  must  have  been 
familiar,  and  probably  were  in  n  measure 
fascinated.  This  proliibition  is  the  act  of 
a  fkiihfol  man,  who,  lunring  Ood  on  his 
side,  would  neither  have  nor  aJlow  any  deal- 
ings with  the  false  and  deceptive  things  of 
earth.  As  such,  it  is  in  keeping  with  the 
professf^rl  fiim  and  obvious  character  of  his 
religion,  which  sought  to  make  God  known 
to  man,  and  eanaehto  will  to  he  obeyed,  totho 
supersessirn  nf  n!!  \<-]n]  vnTiitics,  'the  work 
of  men's  bands.'  Neverilielcss,  Moses,  shar- 
ing in  the  eoramott  foteof  retigione  reformera, 
failed  in  part  tn  efTect  all  he  wisely  designed. 
His  people  remained  attached  to  measures 
of  divinadon,  mora  or  lees,  in  all  periods  of 
their  history,  but  particularly  under  tlie  fa- 
votir  of  idoiatroiu  rulers,  whUe  true  servants 
of  Ood  labonied  ftom  time  to  dme  to  pat 
away  tlieso  enperstitious  abomitiations  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  9,  0.  2  Kings  xxi.  0 ;  xxiii.  21. 
Is.viii.  10.  Mio.  iii.  11.  Jer.  xzix.  8.  Zeeh. 
X.  2),  which,  as  appears  ftrom  these  passa- 
ges, were  as  hostile  to  the  good  of  the  people 
as  they  were  contrary  to  the  Divine  will.  And 
Uiongh  the  Israelites  were  not  so  deeply 
contaminnt<»d  with  the««c  evils  aa  the  snr- 
rounding  nations,  yet  their  divinerii,  wi/.artls, 
and  wltehfts,  to  whom  the  credul  gSTO 
their  money,  were  r\nt  w(^rf^]y  foreigners 
(Acts  xvi.  16.  Mio.  iii.  1 1 ).  The  neigh- 
bouring Philistia  furnished  these  delndnts 
(1  Sam.  vL  3).  In  the  tims  ot  the  Otmn, 
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Jewish  divincfB,  both  male  and  ffmak,  tm 
versed  the  West,  pnususin^  prophecy  lut  a 
tnufo. 

The  art  of  dia  diviner  consisted  in  an  in- 
timatiou  of  •  aign  oc  of  an  event  which  took 
plaM  of  llieir  own  teoord,  or  onlj  when 

comaianded,  or  occa:itoii>  1  t  y  tv  iking  the 
dead*  who,  on  being  «^u<ii>tiuu«d,  diaoloaed 
tiie  dMirad  Mcreta.  SomediBM  ait  I17 
in  utt»^ring  truths  or  facts  made  known  to 
the  dirinttr  hj  some  diviiuqr.  In  the  Bible 
we  find  diflmntt  kinda  of  divfnalionB  L 
Oueiromancy,  divination  by  dri  ums  (see  the 
article  Dbbams).  11.  Upliiomancj,  divina- 
tion by  terpents ;  that  is,  from  flieir  move- 
ment«,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  word  '  «  u- 

ohsatment'  (Lev.  xix.  JDeat.  zviiL  lt>. 
9  Kings  xvii.  17),  and  was  etrriod  00  by  a 

aeparat*'  class  of  proffssional  adept?*.  III. 
Bhabdomancy,  divination  by  the  wand,  or 
by  the  arrow,  which  consisted  in  discover- 
ing the  unknown  bj  the  fall  of  a  staff  dropped 
or  thrown  from  the  hand  (Hos.  iv.  12). 
'The  divining  rod,'  which  was  not  many 
faan  tinae  employed  in  this  ooontty  to  dit- 
cover  mineral  and  other  treastm»s,  comes 
under  this  head;  to  which  als>u  belongs  Be- 
lomancy,  divination  by  arrows  ;  that  is,  their 
•  fall  when  shot  from  the  bow.  A  divination 
of  this  sort  the  ancient  intuq}ret<:rs  found  in 
Ezek.  xxi.  21.  Jerome  describes  it  thus: 
After  the  manner  of  his  nation,  the  king  of 
Babylon  consults  the  oracle;  he  inscribes 
on  Ilia  anowa  the  names  of  cities ;  theae 
ftjTowj  he  puts  coufn.Hidly  into  his  quiver, 
and  ttien  he  draws  out  one  of  tltem,  and  it  in- 
Mroeted  which  ei^he  la  loaatail  first liythe 
name  which  the  arrow  bears.  IV.  Splauch- 
nomanoy,  or  Extis^ium,  divination  by  en- 
tnila;  that  it^  inapaeting  the  aniraila  ef 
auimsl»  s^nin  for  the  purpose  of  cansialting 
the  gods.  In  this  art  the  liver  was  an  ob- 
jeet  of  apeeial  aUedtion.  If  the  liver  waa 
sound  and  natural,  the  omen  was  good  ;  if 
dry  and  shrivelled,  the  omau  was  bad  (£>i»k. 
xn.  21).  V.  The  obeervatitni  of  limea— 
tbat  is,  divination  by  thu  cliuulrs,  the  wea- 
ther, and  generally  by  a^pearanoea  in  the 
aUee— It  idao  found,  hot  forbidden,  hi  die 
Bible  (Lev.  xix.  26.  Deut.  xviiL  10,  14. 
i  Kings  xxi.  0.  Jer.  x.  2 ;  oomp.  Luke  xii 
00).  These  passages,  however,  may  possi- 
bly be  considei^d  as  referring  to  astrolo- 
gical practices  (see  Astboloobbs).  VI. 
Necromancy,  or  evoking  the  dead,  who,  as 
having  passed  into  another  wiM'ld,  whether  a 
world  of  full  and  happy  life,  or  of  the  sha- 
dowy and  unreal  existence  uf  SLcuI,  were  ac- 
eountcd  able  toaukka  hidden  things  known, 
tKH  having  in  some  sense  been  admitted  to  the 
umer  secrets  of  the  universe.  'J'his  species 
of  self-deoeption,  which  was  practined  In  all 
parts  of  t>tp  fincient  world,  and  still  prevails 
in  seuu-borbiu-ons  t-uun tries,  found  observ- 
anee  among  Uie  ancient  Israeli  tea,  aa  appaan 
in  tbo  hiitoiy  of  Saul,  who,  in  an  amer- 


penry.  rmplnyed  'awornun  havinp  n  fanii- 
iiar  spirit'  to  call  the  prophet  Samuel  trou 
the  shades  (I  Sara.  xxviiL  7,  scf.).  For 
su  b  a  (l<'lii«i(tti  die  religion  of  Moses  ia  in 
no  way  aubwerable,  since  it  expressly  forbids 
theae  praetieea  {Lew.  six.  81 ;  n.  8.  Eheot. 
Tviii.  11)  ,  aisd,  ns  in  ihv  rriHe  of  deniori  ia.  *. 
whatever  there  may  be  in  the  phraseology 
whudi  ma^  aeem  to  imply  tho  reality  of 
these,  which  nv<  rr  in  truth  falsities,  is  u>  be 
ascribed  to  th«  iuHueaoe  of  popular  iupree- 
aiona.   A  law  tepealinf  penaltiea  nffaiost 
witcbrrufi,  or  ftirbidding  witches  to  be  ill 
tised,  rather  denies  than  admits  that  witch- 
eraft  and  wi tehee  are  real  existences,  though 
it  is  compelled,  by  popular  usage,  to  employ 
words  that  mt^y  appear  to  imply  correspouding 
Uiinge.  The  meaning  of  a  lawgiver  mastt  he 
inferred  ratlier  from  the  aim  and  spirit  of  his 
laws  than  the  termx  in  which  they  are  express- 
ed. A  sUUnte  making  provision  for  the  proper 
care  of  lunatic*,  does  not  teach  that  its  origi- 
nator held  the  ttieory  which  ascribes  their  af- 
fliction to  the  moon  (luna) ;  oomp.  Is.  viiL 
19 ;  xxix.  4.  These  deceptiona  were  proltaldy 
facilitated  by  skill  in  ventriloquism  (  Jo-irplL 
'  Auti^.'  vi.  li.'i;  and  ooumiU  ihm  parages 
in  Isaiah  to  whidi  nftnnae  hn  just  b«m 
made).   VII.  Very  common  among  the  liea- 
then  was  divination  by  moans  of  whiU  wu 
ac    11        the  inciting  deity;  that  is,  tiw 
pn  l  whose  oracle  was  con-inlsed  was  lu-lJ  to 
till  the  soul  of  the  consulting  prieitL,  ur  pro- 
phet, witb  a  divine  aflUtos,  or  infltteneie, 
which  agitated  tlie  bosom  till,  in  the  mitfst 
of  convulsions  and  cries,  it  compelled  the 
patient  to  break  fortfi  in  aeatlared  and  enig- 
initlif'ttl  wonls.    The  de[,'rrf  of  iuspirution 
wail  measured  by  (he  atuount  uf  agitatiou 
and  violenoe  aofltand  by  the  prieeteoa,  fer 
females  were  most  in  reqne-t,   as  bciti_'. 
by  their  highly  sensitive  frame,  mure  open 
to  die  in-braadiing  and  in-eoming  divinity. 
Some  natures,  having   Bensibilities  more 
keen  thau  ordinary,  were  liighJy  vaitied,  as 
if  more  richly  gifted.  Both  male  and  frmaie 
slaves  were  found  endued  with  pi  <  nliar  faci- 
lities for  successful  practice  on  the  credu- 
lona,  and  were,  in  eonaeqnenee,  earried  by 
their  owners  frf)in  place  to  place  in  the  way 
of  trade;  for,  in  the  words  of  Sophocles 
('  Antig.'  1090).  '  the  entire  race  of  diviners 
are  greedy  of  gain.'    These  remarki  will  be 
found  Uiieful  for  the  exposition  of  the  case 
of  the  pythoness  mentioned  in  Aets  xvi.  Itt : 
and  Paul's  conduct  on  the  occasion  ci>o> 
spires  with  the  general  tenor  of  revelntinn, 
as  now  developed,  to  prove  that  it  is  a  deadly 
hoatile  bearing  that  true  r  li '  <  >n  holds  in 
regard  to  these  fond  and  baneful  delusion-*. 

DIVISION  (L.;.  The  divi;*ion  of  the 
earth  among  its  vaiions  Inhabitants,  and  of 
tlir  ]»M  of  Canaan  among  the  rNraellr*^. 
are  pointa  of  great  importance.  Our  t  hief 
aoQToa  of  infimnation  respecting  the  pro 
pling  of  tfaa  eacth,  wa  lind  in  Uanaaia  (ii. 
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8—14;  x.)i  compared  with  many  other  pM» 
•ages  of  sacred  writ.  In  regud  to  these 
sources  of  information  we  are  to  expect, 
not  A  •eienliflo,  bat  a  popular  treatment  of 

lh»»  STibjfft ; — views,  statements,  and  par- 
ticiiiars,  which  comprised  tiiti  best  informa- 
taon  of  dw  dajt  hut  triiidi  wei«  ttao  oon. 
ftirmf  ff  to  ppncml  imprr'sstons.    It  was,  for 
Instance,  an  establishes!  connction  in  an- 
cient dM,  thai  dM  earth  ww  tumNUided 
by  a  mighty  river,  which  Homrr  r  rnis  oA*- 
mtm,  into  which  other  circtuuUueiit  streams 
were  lisid  to  fknr.  This  Me*  sioae  in 
minds  frntn  nn;  -i.lr  rin^  the  ranli     ri  widely- 
extended  rircular  plain.  In  accordance  with 
this  eooception,  we  Ibid  the  Pisoii  repre« 
seuted  ill  (jfiicsis  ( ii.  11 )      '  oiicompiissing 
the  whole  land  of  Havildh,*  and  the  Gihon  as 
'  encompassing  the  iriiole  land  of  Ediiopis.* 
Now,  in  strictness  of  speech,  no  river  on 
earth  encompa^s^es  a  district ;  for  whatever 
winding*  a  river  may  have,  its  general  coarse 
is  forwards,  from  high  down  lo  lov  lands, 
end  thence  to  \hc  sea. 

The  table  of  uatious  has  been  regarded  as 
a  complete  register,  drawn  np  wtOi  the  spe- 
cial purpose  of  iillocating  every  great  tribe 
and  family  that  sprang  from  Noah.  Bat 
tile  disproportion  of  die  sereral  parts  SdJIoes 
to  prove  that  the  compiler  did  no  more  than 
give  the  best  information  in  his  power,  with- 
out  pretending  to  absolnio  eompletanesa* 
ITcre,  indeed,  fis  in  every  other  purt  of  tl>a 
Bible,  the  writer  evidently  had  in  the  centre 
of  Ids  view  the  Hebrew  rsoe,  to  dedueo 
whose  origin  from  the  favoured  ftiid  highly- 
gifttid  bon  of  Noah,  the  fbimder  of  human 
•ocicty,  the  inventor  of  the  arts  of  life,  the 
high-priest  of  the  world,  was  his  primary 
purpose,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which  all  other 
aims  were  made  conducive.   What  we  have 
tfans  Men  in  « liiToond»l«»  ma^  bo  seen  also 


in  an  unfavonraMe  instanee.  Han  in  (>x« 
pressly  said  to  be  the  father  of  Canaan,  be- 
fore any  son  of  Hhvm  md  Japhet  is  lucu- 
tioned.  Why  la  dilaf  To  prepare  the  way 
for  tlie  rnrse  prononnced  on  Canaan.  And 
why  tiie  meniiuu  of  tiiat  curse,  with  its  causes 
and  eonaeqaeaeea,  in  ao  brief  a  narrathre, 

where  it  occupies  so  di«prrr|inrtioiinte  « 
space  f  Clearly  in  order  to  account  for  the 
eventual  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan* 
To  the  same  cfftet  is  the  loTicr  list  of  the 
sons  of  Canaan,  eleven  in  number fur  what 
eonld  be  mors  glorioas  dian  that  a  single 
deseendrint  of  EV)ep,  the  Rlieniite,  should 
emerge  firom  a  btHte  of  hard  boudage,  aud« 
after  wandering  forty  years,  Tanqnith  all 
these  settled  and  partially  clvili^ied  trihen  ? 

Of  the  table  of  nations  given  in  Gen.  x. 
wo  may  remark,  that  the  proper  names  are 
to  be  understood  originally,  indeed,  of  indi- 
viduals, but  derivatively,  of  tribes,  peoples, 
and  nations.  This  table  is  repeated,  wiUi  a 
few  chaogea,  in  the  book  of  Chronicles  (L 
1),  and  connects  itself  with  t)te  genealogy 
from  Adam  to  Noah  gtveu  in  Geneais  v. 
Among  theologians  of  a  certain  school  it 
has  been  customary  to  imdervalue  the  great 
family  register  (Oen.x.).  A  more  just  and 
eorreet  opinion  begins  to  pravail.  If  it  la 
difTu'iilt  to  think  that  the  writer  cast  his  eye 
over  the  entire  earth  at  a  day  when  only  a 
amall  portion  of  ita  soifaee  was  known,  yet 
he  may  with  eorrectness  have  given  the 
eentre  firgm  which  the  several  waves  of  popu- 
latum  flowed,  and  the  diraetlons  whfoh  they 
severally  took. 

It  is  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  (Gen.  x. 
25),  that  the  earth  was  divided,  after  the 
flood,  among  the  descendants  of  Noah.  These 
descendants  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
table,  with  such  of  the  ordinary  nameti  ap- 
pended aa  aia  of  flUMtiaportanoa, 


JfOAH 


1.  Sun 


i.  Haw 
(AJHea  and  SoitflMW 


S.  Jamn 
(MmtftJ, 


1.  Elam 
(Btvmau,  in 


•2  V-.Hra 


I. 


I 


t.  AaPHAZAD 

(Vkaldtea). 


 1  

4  LcD 
(S.I*'.  <•/  Aiia 
Itltnur). 

('<inan$ 

Mgtuuu. 


Pekg 


JoktsD 


I 


6.  Ar\h 
(SjfrtaJ. 

!.  Us 

2.  Hul 

3.  G«ther 
4.1lesbedi.  : 


I. 


t.  flbelepb 


Haxarmavrth. 
l«.8hste. 


4.  Jerah.  5.  Iladoratu.  6.  Usal.  f,  Dlklah*  %,  ObsL 
ILOpUr.  18.liavUatu  l«.J«itab. 
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n.  HAM. 


I.  Cosh 

/Sella 
N  ill)  rod 


(Sumo,  Ptrtia,  and 
EtkiQt>iaJ. 
(AJrita). 


Sabtah 

Sabteihah 

^  Haaniah 


8heb« 


/  {Afrira  and  Ikr 
4  W,  ..l,  rr.  ('  >oil  vf 
(  Anil'K! ' 
{  T/i,  S,  I,!/,  H  iit- 
t  rn  Curnrr  vf  Ihe 
Arabian  Pemitt- 
tula). 


i.  PnvT  S.  HxraAiw  (Enpt). 

(S.  B.  of  I 

Arabia).  /Ludlm  (Abfttimiaas). 

Ananiim 
Lehahim 
Naphtuhim 
Patlirusim 
Caphtorim  (Crete). 
^Ca8luhim   (S.  K.  of  the 
I  filuck  Sea). 

PhUUtim  {N.  nr.  ^  Co- 


/Sidon 

'  Heth 
Jebuiites 
Amoritea 
Gintasitcs- 
Uivitea 
Ark  ilea 
Siiutea 
Anradlte* 


•ml 


III.  JA.PH£T. 


I 


GoMER  (Cimri,  N.     2.  Maooo     S.  Madai 

'  Aahkcnaz  (.V.  of  the 
Stack  Sea  and 
Netherlands). 
Rlphatb  (Hungatf). 
^  TogMlMh  (^^AT' 


I 

JaVAX  (lontil, 
Greece,  S.  E. 
of  Europr). 
/Ell*ha(£/w). 
Taiahlih  (5.  IT.  of 

Spain). 
Kittlm  {Itatf,  Cf 

). 


5.  TVBAL 

(^^Wftsfci^ Ja 


6.  MF.iiHr.rii 
(irr««  of  Ihe 
Caapian). 


7.  TiAii 


Bj  the  division  of  (he  e«rth  we  are  not  to 
eoneider  that  by  some  tpeeifio  Mt  of  the 
Almighty,  oertain  (lefinite  portions  of  its 
fiiirface  were  aaaigned  to  these  heads  of  na- 
tioiis.    In  this  great  transaction,  as  he  does 
in  all  oUMTSt  Ood  foUowed  the  ( oarsf  <>f  his 
own  Jaws,  npernliiipf  in  the  channels  which 
he  himself  had  appointed,  and  which  he 
•tfUully  austained.   Acconliugly,  the  strne- 
tiirnl  fentnrr'*  of  tlic  rartli's  surface  deter- 
mined alike  tlie  pniimry  settlement  of  the 
human  liunily  and  their  gradual  dispenion 
over  the  world.  It  is,  indeed,  hardly  correct 
to  speak  of  the  earth  being  '  divided.'  The 
lenn  gives  the  idea  of  a  body  ent  or  eloven 
into  "-.cjiiiratf  and  iiidcprinii  nt  parts  ;  where- 
as the  Hebrew  Peltgt  employed  in  the  case, 
denotes  ootttinaoue  difiieton.  And  diflteeion 
or  disuibutioii  is  ft  far  bettrr  terra  than 
division.    PeUg,  iu  its  root-signification, 
means  to  flow,  and  is  need  to  denote  a  riTer 
(Job  xxix.  0.   Ps.  i.  3).    The  earth  then 
was  peupled  by  streams  of  population.  It 
was  overflowed  rather  ibm  diTided.  Bnt 
Btresms  come  from  high  lands,  and  take 
natural  watcr-ronrses.    They  may  also  have 
a  common  centre.    The  several  ideas  here 
implied  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of 
the  liiblical  writer  who  Ims  spoken  on  this 
matter.     lie   couleuipluli^d  liie  earth  a.H 
peopled  by  diffusion  from  a  common  centre 
in  some  high  land,  from  which  if*  several 
streams  ran*  pursuing  the  chainiels  wliich 
were  offered  hy  hfll,  ndley,  and  plain  This, 
we  say,  was  his  conreptinn ;  and  this  we 
kam  from  his  employing  the  word  I'eltg  to 
denote  the  operaUon.   It  is  al  onoo  ob- 


vious tliat  such  a  view  has  probabili^  os 
its  side.   A  high  Imd  wotild  first  be  bj 
from  the  waters  of  the  flood.    A  high  Isai 
therefore,  would  be  Uie  first  portion  of  tin 
earth  peopled  after  that  destructive  rre&L 
As  soon  as  population  began  to  swell  be 
yond  the  convenient  limits  of  its  earlist 
site,  it  would  begin  to  poor  forth  gentlj  is 
several  dlrsetions,  taking  those  pathwajft 
which  rivers  and  valleys  supplied,  a*  h'-'.vr 
the  easiest  for  passage,  and  affordiug  abelwi 
and  nonrishnMntt  in  water,  enltivsUe  soil 
woods,  groves,  and  forests.    Hence  it  a 
clear,  that  the  re*peopling  of  the  earth  took 
plaea  under  oertain  eonditSons,  faidepeodcat 
of  the  human  race,  and  originatinp  K»lfi5 
in  God,  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  ou- 
Terse.  There  were,  however,  odicreoafr 
tions  which  would,  more   or  less,  nKxiifv 
those  which  arose  from  the  inequalities  in 
the  earth's  snrflue.    8ndi  eonditions  st 
find  in  the  great  moving  powers  of  tlie  ho- 
man  breast.    These,  it  is  evident,  would,  at 
a  very  early  period,  impel  men  to  diftw 
themselves  abroad.  A  sbephmd  net  wooli 
remove  to  another  spot  as  "non  as  tbfir 
cattle  had  cousuinod  the  sponiniieous  fruit* 
of  that  which  they  (vcnpied.    .\n  |^5fric^^ 
tnrnl  tribe  would  rather  seek  anotlur  vir-^n 
soil  than  re-invigorate  by  tillage  one  liitt 
had  borne  n  crop.  8ncb,  we  know  froa 
Tacitus,  was  the  cttstom  of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans.  Migration,  tlien,  woiUd  of  neoessitj 
ensue,  and  the  eauses  which  prouipn^ 
would  prolong  and  extend  it,  till  over  ih» 
wide  surface  of  the  earth  the  most  fruitful 
spots  had  been  occupied,  andwan  itlofA 
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ppTmRDPtiUy  ^npled.  But  the  sprinp  of 
this  migratory  itnpulse  would  vary  in  de- 
giMt  of  stivngdi  and  eUsticity,  in  Moord- 
aoce  with  inrlividual  peculiarities,  which  in 
progress  of  time  would  become  tribal  cha- 
netcristies.  Vow,  die  sMftm  would  rash 
forth  impetuously,  imr  n-st  till  it  hail  pain.-d 
a  distant  bed.  Now,  it  would  flow  gently 
Ibith,  and  eome  to  a  stop  in  some  neigb- 
bourini^  basin.  Piirsiiit"*,  too,  would  have 
Iheir  influence.  Xbo«e  who  live<l  by  bunt- 
ing wonld  frequent  iSbm  biUi  and  plains. 
The  tillers  of  the  soil  would  seek  a  home  in 
tbe  warm  bosom  of  tales,  and  on  slopes 
wbich  were  watered  and  enriched  by  sofily- 
floving  streams.  The  lore  of  home  at  finl 
opersted  in  inakinp  tlic  exiles  sigh  for  a  re- 
turn, which  would  sometimes  be  achieved. 
Mon  frequently  (>:tch  new  settiement  would 
have  the  hotne-fcolini^  rise  as  a  consolidat- 
ing principle  wttliin  its  own  bosom,  cement- 
ing togatber  its  aeretal  parts,  and  making 

tlipm  pnt  forth  a  p7"ace  niid  heHnlv,  n«  wi  11 
as  strength,  the  union  of  which  caused  every* 
■pot  to  beeomo  a  eentio  of  eiviliaation  and 
peace.  And  '  i  n!  would  the  power  of  lan- 
guage come  into  operation  to  sever  the  ties 
of  Uood,  and  eott'vert  fhete  fkmilies  into 
clans,  these  clans  into  tribes,  thefic  trilics 
auto  nations;  for  linguistiral  peculiarities 
of  neeessity  arose  wiUi  every  variation  of 
soil,  elevation,  climate,  culture  andpnranit; 
and  as  they  arose  they  acted  ns  powers  of 
mutual  repulsion  between  the  individual 
oolonies,  intneapting  intenourse,  prevent 
ing  return,  and  ur^tn^  onward  the  tfti' 
swelling  wave  of  population. 

Tht  ebanges  and  mo'vements  of  vriiieh  wo 
lia^e  given  a  sketch  must  hnve  taken  cen- 
turies for  their  completion.  The  last  stage 
Mens  to  bare  been  reaebed,wben  the  Bible 
takes  up  the  migrfttorv-  proce^^  in  recordinf? 
the  confusion  of  tongues.  Prior  to  this,  tlie 
whole  earth,  it  dedares,  was  of  one  Tankage 
and  one  speech.  In  favour  of  this  view,  the 
opinion  of  high  authorities  among  the  uio- 
dems  might  be  addneed.  Philology  first 
conclndetl  that  all  known  languages  could 
be  traced  up  into  three  great  stems.  Then, 
carrying  its  geuendizations  still  higher,  it 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  three  bear 
features  of  a  common  family  likeness  so  de- 
cided as  to  be  referrible  to  one  common 
aioek.  Becent  natural ist<«  of  distinguished 
name,  as  Cuvier  anil  Klenke.  refer  the  se- 
veral branches  of  the  human  faiuil>-  to  thrt>e 
haada.  Klenke  deseribes  them  as,  I.  A 
solar  rnc.«,  with  white  enmrlexion  ;  II.  A. 
planetary  race,  with  black  couiplesion ;  and, 
III.  A  transition  raee,  of  a  hmm  eolonr. 
Directing  flie  rest  ^ri-  f,  r  a  fuller  view  of  this 
point  to  the  article  Max,  and  pnteeeding  on 
the  BiUieal  ^ew,  we  ask,  where  may  flie 
common  .^tock  be  looked  for  ?  Some  spot 
where  there  were  originally  settled  Noah  and 
hit  IhiM  MHU— Sbenit  Ham,  and  Japhd— 


of  'whom  was  the  whnle  enrlh  overspread* 
(Gen.  ix.  19).  Now,  in  the  an«:ietit  record 
in  Genesis,  we  find  mention  made  of  two 
plftcrs,  which  are  nllowi-d  on  all  '=iiles  to  be 
ascertained,  namely,  Ararat  and  Shinar.  On 
Ararat  the  ark  aettied.  In  the  plains  of 
Shinar  civilisation  first  displayed  marked 
results.  From  Ararat,  then,  as  might  have 
been  anticipated,  migration  took  place  in  a 
fiouiherly  direction,  le;ivinp  a  mountainous 
region  for  warm,  genial,  and  productive 
plains,  and  so  following  the  gnidanee  of  two 
noble  rivers,  tlie  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris. 
These  several  notices  lead  us  from  the 
plains  of  Mesopotamia  up  into  the  high 
lands  of  Armenia,  as  the  cradle  of  the  ao* 
tual  races  of  men. 

We  may,  huwever,  be  met  by  ilie  state- 
ment that  tbe  deloge  was  but  partial  in  its 
operntinn,  destrnrintr  otdy  that  portion  oi 
the  human  race  wiiich  had  settled  in  the 
peninsular  dlatriet  which  is  bounded  bf  the 
CRS]>ian,  the  Euxine,  the  Mrditerrnnean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  We  will, 
therefore,  go  back  to  the  earliest  spot  on  the 
surfttce  of  the  earth  held  by  human  heinj^s. 
This  bears  tbe  name  of  Eden  in  the  Bible. 
Where  was  Edent  The  snbjeet  is  not  wtdi> 
out  its  difficulties.  The  destructive  opera- 
tions of  at  least  six  titousand  years  must 
have  cau.sed  changes  in  eren  the  great  out- 
lines of  the  earth's  features  ;  ami  the  histo- 
rical indications  we  find  in  tlie  Bible  (and 
it  is  useless  to  seek  for  any  other  source  of 
information)  are  scanty  and  indistinct  But 
with  these,  and  miiler  the  aid  of  the  general 
principles  laid  d«>wn  at  the  commencement, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  eome  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth. 

Now,  a  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that, 
supposing  it  to  have  been  the  object  of  the 
Deity  to  people  the  whole  earth  by  tlie  de- 
scendants of  one  pair  of  human  beings,  a 
more  favourable  spot  could  not  have  been 
chosen  than  the  same  peninsula  to  which 
we  have  jnst  referred,  and  of  which  Arme- 
nia may  be  eonsidered  as  the  middle  point, 
population  springing'  up  here  could  most 
easily  spread  in  all  directions,  under  the  aid 
and  guidanoe  of  rivers  which  How  into  lakes, 
gulfs,  and  seas,  and  seas  which  nnite  distant 
Iftiuls.  IIow  difTi?rcnt  the  position  of  the 
firsit  pair,  hud  (Ley  been  placed  in  the  deserts 
of  Siberia,  or  on  the  pampas  of  Soalh  Ame- 
rica I 

It  is  to  Anucnia  that  tlie  considerations 
alresdy  developed  point  Armenia  is  a  high 
lan.l  huilt  npon  hi^h  lands,  stretching  up- 
wards {rom  all  four  points  of  tlie  compass  to 
an  elevation  of  from  six  to  seven  thousand 
feet.  Towards  the  east,  it  rest?  on  the  hiph 
land  of  Iron,  or  Persia ;  towards  the  west,  on 
diat  of  Asia  Mhior ;  in  a  southerly  directioo, 
it  is  home  up  by  the  elevations  of  Meso- 
potamia, which  sink  into  the  low-lands  of 
CbaldsBai  wbfle  on  the  nortii,  it  baa  Momt 
dK2 
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Caucasus  fur  iu  bas«j  and  support  By 
means  of  th«se  depretsiraa,  U  thiks  gradu- 
ally down  to  thf>  B»»vcral  seas  hnvp  naiut  d. 
The  ceuiral  raountaius,  thus  tliruwa  up  aud 
•aatained,  ar«  iateirMwted  by  •  net-work  of 
pnrc'cs,  cK'fts,  ■vrftfer-conr!'c<3,  m\d  vuHcys,  by 
which  it  is  drained,  and  in  whose  chauoels 
it  sends  its  wtlers  in  all  the  ehief  directions 
of  the  world.  Till'  streams  and  rivfrs,  as 
thej  dow  downwards  to  their  beda,  are  en- 
livened lad  mtde  bestitiftit  by  vegetation,  in 
whioh,  if  tri'i  s  an'  C(,>nij)arittiv(  lY  rare,  shrubs 
of  all  kinds  make  cowpeuisatioa  by  their 
abfrndsnoe;  while  dieir  progress  is  aeoom- 
panied  by  an  air  which  uflVrs,  now  sepa- 
rately and  now  in  union,  the  genial  and 
soothing  warmth  of  southern  plains  with 
the  bracing  cold  of  nortliem  latitudes. 

Armenia  in  tho  country  in  which  tlic  scrip- 
turiil  narrativcti  place  the  ilrst  creutcd  pttir, 
and  tlic  resraed  Noah  and  his  family*  Oi- 
Tided  into  many  ralleTS,  some  small,  sf'm-' 
large,  it  would  tend  of  itself  to  cause  scpu 
ration  among  its  primitiTe  occapsata»  and 
begin  those  insulations  which  in  process  of 
time  led  to  nations,  peoples,  and  tongues. 
And  hers  night  tibe  yonng  and  tender  fom 
of  huuian  life  and  culture  ptit  forth  its  infant 
powers  in  safety,  protected  against  tiie  re- 
taming  forae  of  uie  yet  lingering  waters, 
the  violence  of  dcpenenito  ait-n,  or  the  at- 
tacks of  savage  beasts ;  (or,  to  use  the  sUu* 
■ion  BittflTi  AnMnlA  la  »  natural  eaaUt, 
shut  up  mmd  ahoitt  and  vail  gnardad  hf 
nature. 

When  the  stream  of  population  began  to 
ponr  forth,  it  wonld  of  Dcce^^sity  take  those 
eoursf*!  whicli  were  mark«-d  out  by  the  es- 
seutiai  features  of  the  country ;  and  as  Ar- 
meniaia  ahi|^  eentral  group  whieh  radiates 
into  every  quarter,  and  is,  bympauf  of  other 
clusters  uf  mountains,  rounected  with  all 
parts  of  the  ginbe,  so  Its  primitiTe  oeeupanta 
wonld,  in  followiufi;  the  palh^  lliat  natnre 
had  opened  before  their  feet,  be  in  the  lapse 
of  ages  led  into  die  most  remote  and  wi«lely- 

Beparated  n'pions,  until  they  had  uiulliplicd 
and  replenished  the  earth,  in  obedience  to 
tha  Divfaie  oonunand.  A  minnte  inspection 
of  the  surface  of  the  world  would  lay  open 
before  the  student's  eye  the  routes  tliat  may 
have  been  followed,  provlog  to  hhn  that, 
contrary  to  the  common  notion,  tlie  several 
provincfs  of  the  earth  are  not  sundered  aiul 
insulated  from  each  other,  but  intimately 
nnited  together,  and,  valley  opening  into 
valley,  motintain  rnnj»es  breakini,'  down  into 
hiiU,  and  rising  again  iuto  lolty  iieighis  and 
huge  masaea,  i^tetfng,bnt  not  disconnect- 
ing, plains — so  cnrahine  to  form  one  wide- 
spread whole,  having  a  common  centre  iu 
l^enia,  and  raraifieations  STerywhere. 

Tbo  Bible  states,  that  out  of  Eden  went  a 
river  which  was  parted  into  four  beads :  the 
name  of  the  first  ia  Pison ;  of  the  aeeond, 
Oihon;  of  the  third,  Hiddekel;  of  the  foortb. 


Kaphraies.  Two  of  these  are  adiaitted  to 
b»-  identified,  the  Hid>l(>ke)  being  the  T^na* 
Tlu'  Hiddekel  is  described  as  flowing  easv 
wwrd  to  Assyria,  whivh  is  an  exart  descnp- 
tiou  of  Tigris.  The  Enphnles  f  jsAsaf 
in  Hebrpw)  ih  »ieclared  by  its  name.  Re- 
specting the  others  great  diversity  of  opinjoo 
has  prevaOed;  but  if  we  keep  to  our  plasi  «f 
taking  the  country  itself  as  the  bssis  of  t-nr 
statements,  we  may  be  justiiied  in  finding  the 
Pison  inthaColeMan  Pbasis,  and  tike  GifaoB 
in  the  Cururaxes,  made  up  of  two  rhit  f  riM  r>. 
the  J^ur  and  theArazes.  The  number  of  these 
livers  is  the  result  of  the  form  of  the  eamt' 
try.  To  one  who  stands  on  the  Armenian 
summits,  having  his  face  towards  the  sonih, 
the  Tigris  flows  on  his  left  hand,  and  con- 
nects htm  witli  Sonth-Eastem  Asia,  Socih- 
ern  Persia,  and  tlie  islands  of  the 

ludiim  Ocean  ;  ihe  KuphraU:s  tlows  towurus 
his  right  hand,  bearing  his  mind  away  to- 
wards, the  south-west — South-Wesleni  A>iii, 
Syria,  Kgypt,  and  ACrica.  The  Giiioa.  or 
^nraraxes,  falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  a 
bond  of  union  to  him  witJi  ilie  hij^h  lan  is  of 
Upper  Asia  and  the  Western  Coast  of  Amc' 
riea;  wbila  itt  Pisos,  or  Pbaaia,  lianBs  a 
link  with  entire  Europe  and  Eastern  Aice- 
xica.  Tbaat  fonr  rirera  conform  to  the  Bib- 
lical aeeonnt  in  having  flieir  fcmilain«  within 
the  same  district.  A  closer  correspondence 
between  the  actual  facts  and  the  ancient  nar* 
rative  ia  not  to  be  expected,  alter  the  great 
changes  which  must  in  the  revolution  of 
ages  have  of  necessity  taken  plSice.  That 
the  transforming  influence  of  volcanic  agency 
haa  been  actively  and  powerfully  at  vrork  in 
the9#  pajts,  is  now  beyond  a  qne^rion  :  at 
what  period  we  do  not,  however,  po^ess  ilie 
means  of  deteminiBg.  Nowbero  has  this 
destructive  agency  raged  more  violently 
than  in  the  centre  of  tho  district — iu  the 
present  valley  of  die  Araxes,  th«te,  when 
may  have  stood  that  bed  of  water  wherry, 
according  to  Genesis,  the  four  rivers  flowed. 
Nine  eratera  hatva  diera  osfaaoMed  dicir 
stren<,nh,  tmoDg  which  ia  that  of  Moot 
Ararat. 

Pursuing  the  direction  of  theae  fonrtiwca, 

the  first  settlers  woiUd  proceed  from  above 
to  below,  iu  a  backward  and  in  a  forward 
direction,  on  tho  right  hand  and  on  the  kft; 
and  so  pursue  each  of  the  four  great  dlve^ 
tions  indicated  by  the  points  of  the  compw?*, 
The  first  emigratiou  tMicuis  to  have  tak'^a 
place  towards  the  aonth.  And  the  coiom^ts, 
having  already  experienced  the  sundering 
influences  to  which  they  were  subject,  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprisa  designed  to  eonn- 

t»^ri"  t  t^;r::i  irid  »^crvc  to  ronfolidate  the  auicn 
of  their  ii«veral  parts.  Their  plans  were  de- 
feated at  the  Tower  of  Babd,  and  bonee- 
forth  tho  mig^ratory  principlr  ramr  into  frfJ 
operation.  Already  divided  into  three  great 
familiea  whose  bond  of  nnion  in  dM  «a»* 
mon  ancestor,  Noab»  would,  in  dieao  aad|^ 
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unlilstorio  periods,  fade  and  vanish, — they,  driven  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  Shem's 
wisen  their  plan  for  a  great  united  common-  dominions,  on  tlie  one  side  towards  inner 
mdth  had  been  defeated,  turned  their  faces  Asia,  on  the  other  into  Africa.  Japhet, 
towards  different  points  of  tlie  compass,  and  gifted  by  nature  with  Uie  love  of  roaming—- 
took  th>-  lifu^H  iif  route  which  hill  and  valk-y  a  wan  lfring  shepherd,  wh»>?e  very  name 
pointed  uiJil  opened  out  befurc  tliem.    A  indicates  his  restless  disposition,  and  whose 
diflhnnce,  too,  alieedy  existed  in  the  cha-  blessing  was  to  be  wroaght  out  by  yielding 
rnctrrs  of  tlic  three  great  rlivisions.    An  act  to  his  innate  impulses,  spread  from  iJje 
ol  gross  disregard  towards  his  father  brought  common  home  in  Armenia,  towarda  the  west 
on  Ham  that  iMbei^s  emree,  and  gave  ooea*  and  the  nordi-weBt,  and  ao  beeame  the  pro* 
sion  to  the  pronouncing  of  his  bles-sin-^  "v.  penitor  of  the  European  family.  Uan\(}u>t), 
Shein  and  Japhet.   Acta  are  indications  uf  whose  name  denotes  his  nature  oud  the  na- 
noral  dispositional  and  moral  dispositfona  tare  of  Ae  oUmata  most  oongenial  to  him, 
hftv.-  tht'ir  origin,  in  part,  in  oripinni  apli-  s(ui;;ht  those  regions  in  which  heat  was  pre- 
tudes.  Hence  we  aeem  jnatiiied  in  declaring  dominant.  Where  the  tropical  sun,  pouring 
that  Ham'a  nature  was  inftrior,  and  lift  of  down  its  fires  on  the  bosom  of  a  rich  mould, 
Shem  luiJ  Japhet  noble  ami  lofty.    The  calls  forth  great  luxuriance  of  animal  and 
ourse  oud  the  blessing  of  Noah  were  couse-  vegetable  life,  there  Hum  found  himself  »t 
inraees  of  corresponding  qualities  in  his  home,  and  all  his  iusLim    came  truoly  into 
diree  sons.    l  h<  y  became  also  causes  of  pi.  play.  These  conditions  urc  fulUUed  nowhere 
iiiilor  moral  qualities  which,  in  thrir  con-  more  than  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Africun  high 
tinued  operation,  would  degrade  Hum,  and  lands;  and  tliitlter,  in  consequeuee,  did  the 
raise  and  refine  Shem  and  Japhet    Hence  magnet  of  his  exialaoee  direct  hiiu.  There 
i«*  it  that  Shem  is  t!n'  tirst  that  writes  his  he  found  all  that  waf  needed  hy  his  hnrn- 
uanie  iu  tlie  history  of  the  world.    He  be-  ing,  yet  poaaive  nature; — food  ready  at  his 
eomes  tlte  world's  teacher  m  becoming  hia  hauAt,  hi  great  abundance;  dielter,  alsa, 
own  hisiorian.    Jnphcl,  too,  who  is  the  re-  pn^pared  by  nature;  a  heat  essential  to  his 
presentative  of  European  civilisation,  if  it  comfort ;  with  no  necessity  for  exertion  of 
was  at  a  late  period  that  he  made  himself  any  kind.  In  suoh  eireumetances  hb  vege- 
distiri|2^nished,  Ims  iimpIy  mudc  up  for  his  Intivc  life  rt  roivcd  full  duvi  lopnit  lu,  anil  he 
tardiness  b/  the  eminence  to  which  he  has  was  content,  knowing  no  desire  for  high  im- 
altained ;  while  Ham  has  risen  only  to  provement,  feeling  no  impulse  to  migra- 
a  low  altitude,  and  still,  for  the  moiit  pirt,  tory  enterprises;  he  ate,  drank,  propagated 
is  the  elave  of  the  common  family.   These  his  species ;  and,  provided  he  was  left  iu  un- 
marked divenities  must  have  had  a  power-  disturbed  possession  of  his  liberty,  enjoyed 
ful  effect  on  tlie  determination  of  the  porta  the  highest  happiness  of  which  hia  being 
of  the  earth's  surface  severally  occupied  was  capable.  Such  a  nature,  however,  i.-.  t!u' 
and  permanently  rviaiued  by  Noah's  eons,  stuff  out  of  which  slaves  arc  modf.  Haiu, 
They  must  also  have  had  an  influence  on  from  the  first,  resembled  the  trees  and  planta 
the  sacred  narrative,  and  may  serve  to  ex-  in  tlie  niiilst  of  which  he  lived.    Ho  was 
plain  the  fact  that  it  affords  most  hght  re-  fixed  to  lije  soil  (adscriptus  glebtt  j,  wliich 
•peeling  Shem  and  hia  posterity.   While,  gave  him  all  he  needed;  and  when  a  mora 
bnwrTrr,  Ham  was,  in   hin  son  Canaan,  vigoroiis  rare  came  into  collision  with  him, 
cursed  and  doomed  to  slavery,  and  while  he  could  not  fail  to  fall  under  tlieir  power, 
Shem  was  bleased,  together  widk  Japhet,  on  and  heeome  their  bondman.   Yet  he  waa 
thf  hitt'T  &  special  word  wa?  spok<  n ;  for  still  a  brother  of  both  Shem  nnd  Japhot. 
lie  was  (as  his  name  indicates)  to  be*  en-  As  such  he  merited  brotherly  treatment.  As 
larged,'  apread  abroad;  becoming,  as  his-  tneh  he  had  the  faenltiea  common  to  tfia 
lury,  espi'cially  the  history  of  modem  days,  family.  As  such  hi-  wds  not  dtstitute  of  the 
most  strikingly  shows,  tlie  great  colonizer  principle  of  self- improvement.  And  as  such 
of  the  worid,  spreading  into  all  its  parts,  he  would,  under  genial  enltore,  rise  from  a 
and  carrying  witli  him  the  culture  which  he  passive,  vegetable,  and  animal  existence,  to 
received  from  Shem,  and  improved  and  sag-  high  moral  and  inteUectnal  excellenco. 
joenied  by  his  own  ceaseless  efforts.  Japhet,  howerer,  waa  characterised  for 
Thaae  remarks  Inne  already  given  inti-  effort,  ever  striving  outwards  and  forwards ; 
mation'<  nf  the.  direetion  severally  taken  by  aiming  at  more  territory,  more  substance, 
l^ioali's  sons.    In  general,  tliey  may  be  said  more  knowledge,  more  dominion.  In  oppo- 
to  have  divided  the  world  among  them  thus:  aition  to  Ham,  Japhet's  nature  was  easenti*' 
— Shem,  the  leader  in  ihe  first  eroifn'Stion  ally  and  ii'^'  strufiively  active,  knowin<»  no 
into  Shiuor  —  Mesopotamia — fixed  himself  repose,  iiLidiiig  happiness  only  in  movement, 
permanently  in  tliOHC  fruitful  parts,  thus  progress,  and  eonq;uesti    Hence,  from  a 
orrnpying  lands  which  lay  in  the  middle,  Hhephf>rd  he  became  a  soldier,  fighting  hia 
and  were  therefore  propitious  for  culture,  us  way  over  the  parts  of  the  world  which  lay 
giTiug  Ae  means  of  deriving  advantage  flrom  before  him,  enslaving  the  Hamitcs,  and 
tribes  and  people**  that  Ir.yon  different  sides  of  treivhing  even  on  tlie  territories  of  Shem. 
his  territory.  Uam  seems  to  have  been  led  or  Against  his  vigorous  energy  no  difficulty  was 
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insnrmotintnble.  Seaa  were  passed,  monn- 
toias  were  climbeJ,  SAvage  beajiUi  wcrv  over- 
powered  by  hi«  lofty  and  daring  apirit  Ham 
iiiH)'  Jiavt'  beeu  chanictprisurally  cr.ritentcl 
ii.  low  lauds;  Japlial'a  ospiruij;  suul  im- 
]v  ;  ted  bim  to  tfia  •Ipine  heiglits  of  die  «arth, 
wlierc  be  brealheil  in  freedom,  iu  thr  lulilsl 
of  bouaUless  prospticta  aud  the  uuclouded 
Une  of  heaven. 

Slieta  slooil  luiilway  between  his  broUiera, 
inidwuy  iu  positiuu  as  iu  rkaracter.  With 
u  3utKcieut  portiua  of  Ham's  tranquillity 
to  keep  biin  wiiUiu  such  buuuds  as  migbt 
give  the  genus  of  higli  culture  opportunity 
fur  development,  be  possessed  also  a  liu^v 
sliare  of  tbe  muiily  spirit,  vigour,  high  Mnl, 
anil  .tirring  impulse  by  which  Japlu^t  was 
distiuguiiibed,  and  so  was  fully  cuuip^ttiut 
to  work  out  for  himself  to  the  full,  tbe  ail- 
v.uit.i„'!  «i  which  lay  at  his-  ffcl.  Wliile  their 
rebpeclive  iQsiiucLs  drove  Uam  towards  the 
south,  to  oeonpy  the  low  ooon tries  of  AfHe* 
Wt  -tw-iril!y,  iiiid  iu  on  ea<?tem  tiirrrtion  to 
exteud  tu  tlje  Australiau  ialauda,  aud  on  his 
side  eaoaed  Jap  bet  to  bend  his  steps  in  a 
northerly  direcuun,  to  spreati  lW'»  ways, 
namely,  to  tlie  wet^t  and  to  the  ea&l,  becoui- 
ing  possiessor  of  Europe  on  the  one  side 
and  higher  Asia  on  tbe  other,  Shem  (whose 
very  name  denotes  that  which  is  stationary) 
kept  tlie  lands  that  lay  between  the  two,  tJie 
prolific  plains  of  Mesopotamia  and*Araby 
the  blest;'  b«ing  promptf.l  by  his  ntitiire 
to  keep  what  he  bad,  and  improve  what  he 
kept,  free  from  the  love  and  tlie  necessity 
of  wandiM-iiix',  free  al^i  fpiiij  t!ie  sluggish 
inertness  which  would  root  him  to  the  soU, 
and  make  tbe  present  moment  his  aU. 
Il-uot'  Sht'iu,  tin-  first  Hettb'd,  became  the 
iir&t  founder  of  human  society.  Iu  Shimu 
he  laid  the  foandation  of  all  the  high  ad* 
vantuij'es  which  our  present  culture  gives. 
Here  were  the  seeds  of  eivilisaltoa  sown; 
hero  religion  first  fonnd  an  earthly  saneto- 
ary,  Jehovah  alone  being  worshipped  ;  here 
home  charities  first  smiled  on  wan ;  here 
letters  were  invented,  oud  the  art  of  writing 
brought  into  use ;  hero  tbe  first  step  was 
taken  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  civil 
guvenuuent ;  here  the  earliest  homage  was 
paid  to  superior  knowledge,  and  the  lirat 
■victory  gained  over  brute  force,  priests  (then 
the  representatives  of  the  highest  culture) 
being  invested  with  regal  power. 

Tn  ai^reement  witli  tht>se  view,  Shera  ap- 
pears to  be  the  depository  and  guardiaa  of 
religion,  Japhet  embodies  the  pkneiple  of 
diffusion,  and  Hum  that  of  ser.  it:.  !■  These 
several  powers  coustiiuui  Uie  elements  of 
eivilisation.  Originally  they  operated  sepa- 
rately, eneh  in  its  own  eircle,  diverging 
from  a  common  centre  iu  order  tu  occupy 
the  earth  and  snbdus  ii  under  the  dominion 
of  man.  For  this  important  purpose  each 
of  tbe  ihrt'v  wom  necessary.  Without  servi' 
tude,  there  could  have  been  no  leisure ; 
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widiout  ielsure  and  flxcduess,  there  could 
have  been  little  improvement;  without  oolo> 
nisation,  die  |;ood  acquired  would  hvm  been 

limiti  d  to  a  few  sei  hidcd  spots.  The  joint 
aud  several  action  of  the  iksre  great  chanut- 
teristie  qualities  of  Noah's  sens,  were  need 
ful  iu  peopling'  the  globe  and  educating  its 
nttinnal  teuaais.  Aud  when  the  jpowar  of 
separate  aotioo  bad  Ihlly  ui^played  iin  Ibtee, 
theu  a  mixture  of  the  races  took  place,  wiuch, 
like  a  mixture  of  different  soils,  improved 
and  enriched  each,  to  the  augmeutiition 
oi  human  good,  and  tbe  advuicement 
iho  benign  purposes  of  the  Great  Fatb?^T 
of  all.  Thi^  process,  iLou^h  it  bHii  b>e«:u 
long  in  operation,  is  now  ouly  beginning  lo 
manifest  decided  result*,  tlie  tinaJ  iriinp  of 
which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  will  be  a 
general  assimilation  to  each  other  of  aU 
tribes,  kindreds,  and  families  of  Uie  earth,^ 
not  by  the  lowering  of  the  more  elevated, 
but  1^  tb»  devatioo  of  the  depresaod,  tiie 
cnligbtenm<>nt  of  the  ij^'norfuii.  the  eiuanci- 
patiou  of  the  enslaved,  tlte  iuvigoraiioii  of 
tile  quiescent,  the  taming  of  the  fieree,  and 
t}ic  transforntatiou  of  a  merely  intellecmal 
into  a  lofty  and  permanent  religious  coltore. 
If  at  the  present  moment  the  diaraeienatifla 
of  Japhet  are  most  actively  at  wurk»  ifaost 
of  ijhem  press  forward  to  contest  the  supre- 
macy, while  botli  look  with  an  eye  of  br«>- 
therly  concern  on  the  yet  remaining  tlegr«> 
dalioiib  of  their  brotlior  Hum,  haviu.,'  t«e<fa 
taught  of  the  Saviour  v>t'  the  world  titat  it  ia 
the  ignorant,  depressed,  abaudiOllied»ailid  IbH, 
Unit  they  ouj^i  with  ail  their  pom  to  teak 
and  save. 

So  Icmg  asweeoaAiie  oaraelf««  to  fwwsnl 

stalemeuts,  we  encounter  no  serious  dif?ji  irlt* 
in  thus  setting  forth  great  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  division  of  the  eanb  nmo^ 
Noah's  three  son?*.    But  when  we  enter  into 
particulars,  in  the  midst  of  much  diversity 
of  opinion,  and  in  the  eooaeioaniess,  slier 
time  has  destroyed  so  many  monuments  of 
antiquity — obliterating  landmarks,  names, 
and  records— of  not  possessing  materiaU 
for  minute  and  accurate  description,  w«  an 
obliged  to  confess  that,  in  rep^ard  to  sont 
of  tlie  races  uteutioutHl  in  tiie  table  of  na- 
tions, we  can  attain  to  nothing  mora  ikm 
varying  de<»rccs  of  bare  probability,  arrord 
ing  to  which,  the  hypothesis  of  one  leame^i 
man  is  neariy  as  good  as  Ibnt  of  another. 
To  gain  sn  -'i  n.  rr-^nlt  room  cannot  be  ispared 
in  this  work.   VVc  iiui!»t  be  aaustied  witik  de- 
veloping geoeral  principles,  and  setting  4owu 
great  leading  facts.     Aud  for  the  general 
reader  this  is  8uflicient,if  at  the  same  tiisewt 
also  give,  without  dfaenasion,  that  statMncnl 
ill  reijard  to  the  several  particulars  wbicb 
in  each  case  may  appear  to  have  probabibtt 
initsfavonr. — See  Map,'OBioiirov  Narioys.' 

Let  it,  however,  be  observe*!,  iu  ot^gr  ts 
avoid  misapprehension,  that  the  iLrt^  ?n»st 
principles  represented  by  lUe  ihrt^e  suua  *d 
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Nodi,  did  Dot  work  them^elTea  out  in  actual 
life  in  that  ithnxji  and  deliueU  luanucr  mwhicU 
the  necensities  of  language  have  made  us 
set  them  forth  iti  the  pircediug  observdtious. 
Some  degree  of  mteruiuigiiiig  mual  from  the 
first  have  takea  place.  And  when  we  think 
of  ntif  of  these  father*?  of  nmnkind  ns  having 
settled  himself  apart  from  his  own  tribe,  and 
in  the  territory  of  another,  «e  think  of  the 
fomidatioti  of  Hut  tiii-ioly  II  i-hu),  but  a  peo- 
ple. For  iiu»iauce,  Chtddsa  (Cbasdim)  has 
beat  aaid  t»  be  a  Cushite  eolony  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  ^Shemit09.  It  is  easy  to  conofive 
either  thttt  a  priiuacval  Custhite  might  remain 
amuug  tlie  children  of  Shem,  in  the  more 
eODtbem  parts  of  Mesopotamia,  and  so,  in 
prf»<»^r<?«s  of  timp,  bfcome  the  f  jiiiuhr  of  llie 
ttuc  mid  uutJiunly  ul  the  C  haliiiUiuiM ;  ur,  at 
a  later  perioil,  some  one  or  more  of  the  poe- 
terily  <>f  Cush.  oudowcd  willi  pow(»r<?  supe- 
rior u>  Uie  average  of  tlieir  rocf ,  might  suc- 
ceed in  gaining  a  tettlemeot  on  the  banks 
of  thr  KiipliriitcH  or  the  Tigris,  nnd  eventu- 
ailj  attain  to  emmenco  and  social  power. 

Canaan,  at  the  time  of  the  patriatehi,  was 
ill  pos>Lssion  of  the  (h-siondants  of  the  eh?vfii 
sous  of  Noah  bearing  that  name.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  map^  with  the  ftmarks  found  in 
the  AHicic  CxKXAM,  will  aiillloe  for  tlie  tead- 

ex's  information. 

When  Canaan  was  eonqnercd  by  Joshua, 
it  was  divi<io(i  auinii^  the  twelve  tribes  of 

Israel.  Wo  refer  to  the  iirtirlc  Caxaax.  and 
to  the  map.    Authoriliett  vary  iu  regard  tu 

■ODe  minor  pointa  on  vhieh  it  is  now  too 

late  to  expect  agreement. 

Under  the  prosperous  reign  of  the  conquer- 
ing David,  who  cqoyed  the  bloom  of  the  na- 
tion a!  vij^niir,  die  dominions  of  Ismel,  yet 
retaining  its  former  divisions,  were  extended 
en  the  east  of  Jordan  to  Careiiemisli  on  the 
Euphrates;  on  the  south,  to  Khith  ;  and  on 
the  wes^  (o  some  undetermined  district  in 
the  desert  whioh  separates  Palestine  from 

Egypt. 

On  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom 
was  under  Uehoboam  rent  in  two,  forming 
Judah  in  the  aonth  and  Israel  in  the  north. 
The  forniff  romprise.l  merely  the  two  trihea 
of  Jiiiiah  and  Jienjamiu,  being  much  the 
sniullcr  of  die  twot  but  by  Iu  the  more  pow- 
erful, iu  con^<"qneuce  of  its  cmitniuing  Jeru- 
salem, the  civil  and  religious  metropohs  of 
Hm  whole  eouniiy  while  yet  nndivided,  and 
in  cotisfqiipnrc  of  its  hif^her  culture  and 
purer  religion.  In  the  days  of  the  Saviour, 
and  vnder  die  Bomana,  the  eoontry  weat  of 
the  Jordan  was  divided  into  three  separate 
provinces — Galilee  in  the  north,  Judwa  iu 
the  eoutb,  and  Samaria  between  the  two. 
This  division  is  found  as  early  as  the  Mac- 
cabees (1  Book  X.  30).  It  also  occurs  in 
Che  Aeu  of  the  Apostles  (ix.  31 ).  Of  these 
three,  Oalilee  only  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament.  y>n>(eiK!y  it  thf  Hame  sense  and 
eumpreheusiuu  as  ui  tiic  ^lew  (Josh.  zx.  7. 


Is.  ix.  1.  Matt.  iv.  The  roTintry  on 

the  cast  of  the  .lonhiii  «hh  designated  I'ersea 
(Matt.  iv.  10;  viii.  2H),  which  oommonlj 
corajiriseil  llie  entire  hind.hiil  i)i  a  narrower 
seuiie  meant  the  district  bordered  by  Pella, 
the  Jordan,  and  Moab,  widi  the  chief  city, 
Gadara  (Omheis),  ueiirly  correspoiulinf^  vvitii 
the  ancient  Gilcad.  A  highway  which  ran 
thmnifh  Penea  connected  Petrawilh  Damas* 
ous.  As  provinces  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
mention  is  made  in  the  New  Testament  of 
Itonsa,  TVachonitis,  Abilene,  and  Decapolis 
(Mau.  iv.  25.  Mark  v.  20.  Luke  iii.  1 ).  Jo- 
sephus  speaks  also  of  Anrauitis,  Gatilonitis, 
and  Batauasa ;  the  exact  limits  of  which  can- 
not be  laid  down  with  certainty.  Gaulonitis, 
of  which  Oamalitica  fornud  a  part,  corre- 
sponds with  the  mudcrn  Obcholan,  lying 
iinuiedttttely  to  the  north-east  of  tbe  sea  of 
Gennesareth.  Ilnm'a.  no  railed  fruin  Jetur 
(Geu.  XXV.  15),  still  beara  the  similar  name 
of  Dsehedtir,  and  was  to  the  north-east  of 
Gaulonitis.  The  ancient  Trachonitis,  Rau- 
mer  distinguishes  from  the  Traohouitis  of 
the  middle  agee.  By  the  tatter  is  nnder- 
htood  the  entire  lund  eu^t  frf)in  Geunesu- 
reth  to  Anti- Lebanon,  and  to  tUc  Syro- 
Aiabian  desert ;  the  ibnner  ia  what  is  now 
termed  Ledschu.  Between  Iiura?ii  and  Tra- 
cbomiis  lay  Aurauitis  (Uauran).  Batanoea 
is  placed  by  Batmier  sonth  of  Trachonitis, 
in  the  high  lands  of  Hanran.  The  Bashau 
of  the  Old  Testament  has  a  greater  extent 
tliim  the  Batana'a  of  Joacphus.  The  former 
is  u  district  running  north  and  east  from 
Gileud,  and  the  name  Trachonitis  wa^,  in  a 
wider  application,  employed  to  denote  the 
samere^on.  Itwasaremarkable  district,  and 
as  the  north  cnsfcm  limit  of  the  .Irwi'<h  terri- 
tory, of  no  small  importimce.  iu  greater  num- 
ber here  dian  in  any  other  part  of  tbe  conn- 
try,  were  found  eaves,  fTroitoe,-,  suliterraii.'un 
passages,  and  clefts,  partly  natural,  partly 
artiBoiaL  Theae  caverns,  in  die  times  of 
the  Romans,  served  us  the  lumnts  of  hands 
of  robbers.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained four  dionaand  men.  Only  the  later 
emperors  succeeded  in  completely  subjnga- 
ting  tlie  district  It  is  destitute  of  treea^ 
abounds  in  mineral  waters,  and  is  favour* 
able  to  the  growth  of  the  vine.  Astarodi 
Kamaim,  famous  niidcr  th(>  nnme  of  Bozra, 
raised  itself  to  a  ut-w,  hut  lai^j  aud  transient, 
distinction.  Abilene  was  a  district  near  Leba- 
non, who.se  ehief  place  bore  thenunie  of  Ahila. 
It  lay  eighteen  Roman  miles  north-west  of 
Damascos.  This  Abila  mnst  not  be  mis 
talcoTi  for  an  Abila  in  the  Decapoli'?.  It  now 
lies  iu  ruins.  Lysuiias  is  mentioned  (Luke 
iiL  1)  as  tetraroh,  or  governor,  of  Abilene. 
Decapoli-^  wii ^  i\  listrirt  eiin^]»ri«*in;r  the  con- 
federate cities,  of  which  the  greater  niuuber 
lay  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  bad  hest* 
then  iuhabitiints.  In  the  names  of  thest 
cities  ancient  writers  do  not  agree.  The 
most  distingttished  among  them  were  Phi- 
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lAdelphin  (Rnbbath  Ammon),  BrjthopoUa, 
Oarlara,  Hippos.  Gerasa  (Dsdierueh),  P«Ufti 
Pi-Ilii  is  licst-rihiMl  ii-i  iibi)iiiuling  in  wntpr — a 
cuiistaul  soarce  of  prosptrily  iii  llif  East. 
It  became  Uie  <if  refuge  for  tbe  disci- 

ples of  Christ  after  the  de!«triKru)ii  of  Jt-ru- 
aalem.  The  name  Scytho^olin  calls  to  mind 
•a  iuctiTiiioQ  of  the  Scythiam  into  tlM  pn>> 
xuised  land,  of  which  HiTodotus  ^]n 
(L  lUd),  aad  to  which  JerewiaU  appvartt  to 
nfer  (t.  1ft;  vL  S3, 28). 

In  the  middU*  ngiM,  all  Palestine,  oom- 
prising  the  «*st  as  well  aa  the  west  of  th«  Jor* 
daa,  was  divided  into  Hutn  leadlitf  ditiiloin 
— PalicBtina  Priiiiii,  P.  Sfpundu,  P.  TtTiia, 
or  SaloUiis.  P.  P.  conpriaed  Judiea  and 
SamuiA;  P.8.,  Oalitee  aod  Ba^an;  P.T., 
IdttQMBa  and  Moabitis. 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire 
A.  D.),  Palestine  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Easteni  oiDiMmrs.  In  the  CooimU  of 
Constantinople  {'t't'A  A.  I).),  Jerusalem  was 
erected  intu  a  p^u-iarchate,  under  which 
Htood  Co^HArea  Maritima,  the  metropolis  of 
Palestina  Prima;  S(  ydjoivullH,  of  P.  S.-cuiulu; 
Petra,  of  P.  Tertia;  and  lastly,  Uosra,  of 
Arabia.  Bealdea  theso  matropoliiao  aaea  and 
the  cU-rtry  Mihjr?rt  to  thi  m,  iIktl-  vh  tv  twenty- 
five  independent  bishops,  who  were  imme- 
dialely  nnder  ihe  Patriareh  of  JertMalnn. 

I'luler  the  Turks  of  llio  prest  nt  day,  the 
country  has  no  name  of  its  own:  all  SjFria 
ia  diTided  into  fenr  Paahalika,  off  whieli  tha 
Pashaliic  of  DauuMCiia  oompiiwa  Um  Land 
of  Promise. 

After  the  downfal  of  the  Christian  king- 
dom in  Palestine,  tlie  country  remaiued  a 
province  of  tlie  Egyptian  sultans  till,  in  the 
year  ITjIT,  Sultan  Selim  I.  subjfrtpd  tdl 
Syria,  to^'ether  witli  Egypt,  to  the  tluiDiuion 
f>f  th<»  Turks  under  the  Osiiiuiilee  sultans. 
He  divided  ^yriaiutti  1jv«  l'a»haliks — Aleppo, 
Trii>oIis,  Damascus,  Said,  aflterwafda  Aere, 
and  P.ilesiiiie,  whose  metroptdis  was  now 
at  Guzu,  now  at  Jurusalem.  This  division 
ranainad  tiU  Ibrabim  Pasha  took  poasessioD 
rf  Syria,  in  Ur;  1  r  him  tht  former 

division,  as  well  as  tht;  geut^ral  government 
of  tbe  eountry,  was  ebaafed,  and  Ihe  whols 
was  diHtributed  into  provinces,  which  were 
snbdivided  into  districts ;  the  former  being 
nnder  goTemors  (moieBlelim),  flia  latter 
uinkr  presidents  (na/ir). 

DIVOllCE  (L.  divartium,  'separation'), 
the  sundcruig  of  the  marriage -bond.  The 
husband,  exeapt  in  two  cases  (Dent  xxii. 
ly,  ^a*'  permitted  by  the  Mosaic  law  to 
put  aMay  ins  witc,  provided  he  gave  her  a 
written  dociimeut  whi^»  in  a  legul  form, 
staled  tliat  she  was  no  lonppr  hi-»  (Dent, 
xxiv.  1.  Is.  I.  I.  Matt.  xLx.  7).  The  object 
of  this  requirement  was,  that  the  act  of  di^ 
Torrp  should  be  not  stnhlpn,  bnt  formal,  and 
so  deliberate;  also  that  the  woman  might 
liatc  in  bar  own  handa  an  anqnaslionabla 
■fideuM  of  tuur  being  Ikoa  flpom  tha  antho- 


rlty  of  her  former  husband.  A  written  di- 
vorce would  also  tend  to  make  the  stpai^ 
tion  the  less  easy,  becansf  in  the  earlier  agw 
of  the  Mosaic  polity,  writing  eould  hardly 
have  been  common  among  tha  pi^  j  '  :  so 
that  tlie  hnsbaud  would  har^  to  ftet-k  ilie  aid 
of  a  scribe,  and  might  in  the  interrai  se« 
reason  to  change  his  mind.  Theso  dMdia 
to  tlie  facility  of  divorce  wonld  hare  «  r  -  ? 
moral  tendency.  The  divorced  wife  wa^i  At 
liberty  to  marry  a  aecond  bnabood  <D««i. 
rxiv.  •■!).  <>n  his  death,  or  if  he  div.irr^d 
her,  she  was  not  allowed  to  return  to  her 
Itarmar  hnaband  (4 ;  eomp.  Jar.  Iii.  1>.  On 
her  part,  the  wife  might  leave,  but  could  not 
divorce  her  husband  ^Joseph.  Anti*^.  10 ). 
Consequently,  tha  words  of  our  Lord  (Mark 
z.  12)  which  imply  the  existence  of  tliis  power, 
have  been  held  as  intended  to  me«t  the  case 
of  Pagans  converted  to  Christianity.  The 
Lord  Jesns,  however,  corrects  the  law  of 

MoHCf*  in  r«*partl  to  (^ixorre,  be  d»  ci>lt^ 

difspiites  thai  iLcit  esjstea  Jii  the  JtWi&h 
chureh  iM-tweeu  the  two  celebrated  schools 
of  Millc?  nru!  Schamai,  dctonniniug  that  the 
ujsrnuge  tie  was  not  to  be  sundered  exoepC 
in  cases  whara  already  it  had  In  aplrit  ba« 

^r^tk^>Tl  by  f'llnltepr-  ( >f  atL  v.  3 1 ,  jp^. ;  xix.  K 
aiid  iuliuiatiiig  that  at  the  first  there  did  not 
exist  tha  ftteOity  of  divorce  whidh  If  ooea 
luul  tolerated,  'because  of  the  hardness  .f 
your  hearts'  (Matt.  six.  tt).  The  doctrine 
of  Jesns  im  this  important  point  ia  ftiuudsi 
on  the  moral  and  spiritual  nature  of  wed- 
lock, which  he  represents  as  in  essence  a 
union  of  mind  (Matt  xix.  S,  teq.).  The 
dispute  alluded  to  above  tamed  on.  the 
question.  For  what  cause  roip^ht  a  wife  be 
divorced  ?  liUlcl  answered — '  any  cansf," 
leaving  the  tie  dependant  on  the  hnsUand's 
will  and  caprice.  Schamiu  saiil — '  only  in 
the  cose  of  fornication.'  It  tlius  appears 
with  what  a  natural  alBnity  our  Lord  attaebod 
himself  to  whnt  was  true  and  right  in  the 
sentiments  of  his  contemporaries.  Next  to 
disclosing  is  dia  meiit  of  adoptiiig^  tmih. 
It  may  render  th<"  in  rit  more  noticeable  if 
we  add,  that  the  Jewish  historian,  Jos«])hu<, 
took,  both  in  theory  and  praetiee,  di«  opp<v- 
site  view,  having  divorced  his  wife,  by  wliom 
he  had  had  three  duidran,  '  as  not  pleased 
widi  her  behaviour^  alter  which  he  mar- 
ried another  (Life,  76).  The  rihLxaiioa  wf 
the  marriage  bond  and  the  facility  ol  divorrf 
have  ever  been  attended  by  corrupt  uii.nd!* 
and  domestic  infelicities.  Even  a  heailien 
poet  could  sing  the  praiaaa  of  iBvioUfala 
alleciion : 

'TMaa  happy  pair  aia  ttsy,  wbose  wedded  Vte 

Is  one  anbraikeii  scene  of  constant  futh ; 
Whose  peace  is  oc'et  disturbed  by  vexinx  strife, 
VhoBs  lava  will  ylald  bis  aaipha  baft  taosatk* 

It  srrnn::f  th^t  the  strong  domestic  feel- 
ings of  tlie  Hebrew  race  should  not  b*foc« 
Jaaaa,who  in  tbia  alaoparfomad  thtyoiof  n 
iraa ud  pezlact  inan,h*ve  Mdwm tA  affijf 
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a  remedy  to  the  (lis  irders  wliich  must  have 
ans«a  from  tbe  ifttitude  of  th«  Mos&io  law. 
That  law,  bommr,  waa  quite  in  Iteeping 
with  the  oriental  spirit,  and  with  the  fact 
that  the  wife  was  purchased. — See  Uowbt. 

DOCTORS  (L.  doceo,  'I  teach'),  is  the 
rendering  in  Luke  ii.  40,  of  a  Greek  word 
i^liicli  signifies  teacher^  and  which  is  gfne- 
raily  translated  nuiiter  (MatLviii.  19.  Mark 
X.  17);  but  in  John  ill.  2.  lGor.ziL36,Ao. 
is  rnrrprtl?  given  by  ttaeher 

DUCTiilNE  (L.  douo^  '1  teach'),  pro- 
pailj  aignillea  taa«lkiD|r«  Aat  ia,  the  aol^eel 
TTiHtter  taught  or  conunuDicated  Vr  n  teacher 
(Matt.  Tii.  iim.  Eph.  iv.  14).  A  relerence  to 
die  Scriplvna  wOl  ahow  tluil  I«atie  waa  eiBi> 
nentlj  a  doctrinal  preacher,  fonn  liiuT  all  his 
leaaoiu  and  exiiortations  on  the  solid  basis 
of  great  principles,  which  had  reoeiTed  hi 
his  iiiiud  a  divine  saiiotioti.  Morality  with 
hiiu  waa  religion  in  practice ;  and  religion 
waa  Ood'a  wUl  made  known  to  man,  cbe- 
rished  in  tha  lieai^  and  hoaoqtad  intha  ob' 
aerrance. 

DODANIM,  a  tribe  nn^ntioncd  among  the 
descendants  of  J  a  van  (Gen.  x.  4),  and  is 
thoref<»re  to  be  looked  for  in  the  west.  Le 
Ckrc  and  Michaelis  find  a  relic  of  the  Doda> 
Dim,  in  Dodona,  in  Epima. 

DOEO.— See  Datid. 

DOO,  the,  was  among  the  Hebrews  an 
unelean  animal  (Dent  zxHi.  16.  la.  M.  9. 

Matl.  vii.  fi).  held  in  ri.nti  mpl,  and  cvAy 
kept  for  guarding  flocks  (Jub  xxx.  1)  and 
honaea,  bat  aeareely  for  pleaanre.  Tet  w» 
find  Tobias  had  a  dug,  which  wa<j  his  com- 
panion (Tobitv.  16;  zL  4) ;  and  from  Matt. 
XV.  27,  it  appears  tbuU  dogt  were  allowed  in 
the  house,  at  least  occasionally.  There  is 
one  species  of  dog  in  the  East  which  has 
never  been  domesticated.  There  are  others 
which,  whethw  ever  tamed  or  not,  roam 
about  as  fierce  as  wolves.  The  Kn«t*'rn  towns 
art:  beset  with  herds  of  huugry  dugs,  which 
are  almost  wild,  and  live  on  offid  andreftxse, 
yet  affbrdiDnr  «om»'  depree  of  prolpction,  in 
retoru  for  wiuck  they  tolerated,  and 
WMDetiraes  receive  Ibod  (Mattxv.  96).  In 
practice  it  may  have  been  the»e  that  were 
accounted  unclean;  for,  if  the  whole  race 
wen  aoeooaidtred,  itbnotaaaf  to  aeehow 
they  conld  have  hocu  suffered  in  houses,  or 
employed  by  shepherds.  The  half-wild  ani* 
mala  oTwfaieb  we  have  spoken  aeted  aa  in 
SDine  sense  the  scavcnpers  of  ancient  towns 
(Exod.  zxii.  31),  devouring  exposed  corpses 
( 1  Kings  xir.  11.  2  Kings  ix.  36.  Luke  xvi. 
21 ).  Their  bowlings  in  or  near  a  city,  es- 
pecially at  night,  were  loud  aiid  ntr.-nsive 
(Ps.  lix.  6,  14).  Of  some  the  lien  eness 
was  such  that  they  would  attack  even  men 
(Ps.  xxii,  in).  These  wild  or  luilf-wild  dogs 
were  ^^reeily,  as  Wuig  presMmd  with  hunger, 
but  r^ly  satisfied  (Is. Ivt.  1 1 ).  Watehing 
aitd  barkiti^'  are  characteri'siic  of  dogs;  but 
Colom'l  liauiiliuu  bmiih  titutcii  that  '  dumb 


or  silent  dogs  arc  not  unfreqnently  seen,  such 
aa  Isaiah  alludes  to'  (Is.  IvL  lU);  whether 
or  not  *  dumb  dogs '  exi«t,  tlie  allusion  of  the 
prophet  is  clearly  to  do-ijs  who  cuuld  both 
watch  and  bark,  bat  did  not.  He  refers  to 
the  false  prophet.^  wliose  eyes  wert'  covered 
iriiantilcf  ahould  have  been  open,  and  whose 
tongues  were  tied  when  they  should  have 
sounded  an  alarm.  A  disgusting  habit  of 
dofa  ia  saiemd  to  In  Prov.nvL  11,  which 
app^'ars  to  hare  pas<«cd  into  a  prr  vf  rb,  de- 
nuung  ihe  certain  recurrence  of  a  wicked 
man  to  wickedneaa  (S  PetiL  23). 

The  tenor  of  these  remarks  will  have  pre- 
pared the  reader  to  find  that  dogs,  with  the 
laraelitea,  were  both  an  olgeet  and  an  image 
of  contempt  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4:];  xxiv.  11), 
which  was  carried  to  the  utmost  extreme  when 
the  eindiet  dead  was  added  to  dug  ( '2  Sam.  ix. 
8;  xvi.  9).  Hence  '  d(*g'8  head'  waa  a  uiost 
opprobrious  phrase  (2  Sam.  iii.  B).  By  tlie 
iMer  Jews,  the  heathen  were  ignominiously 
denominated  dogs  (BeV.ZXii.  lA.  Mark  vii. 
27.  Philip,  iii.  2),  a  non^p  wliidi  seems  to 
have  been  ukeauy  esittblibhod  iii  the  popular 
language  in  the  days  of  the  apoatlea,  and 
from  tlie  iuflaenee  of  which  tlie  scriptural 
writers  hardly  kept  themselves  free,  much 
aa  reproachful  terms  were  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  which  tliey  had  to  offer 
to  the  world.  In  extenuation  it  may  be 
ftirther  remaiked,  that  the  provocation  re- 
cfived  from  the  pngans  was  cruel  and  in- 
cessant. Dogs  have,  in  all  ages,  hung  about 
Eastein  camps,  and  they  now  form  a  part  of 
the  caravans  which  go  from  p^uee  tO  place 
on  purposes  of  business  or  religion. 

*The  price  of  a  dog'  was  not  allowed  to 
be  offered  in  sacrifice,  as  the  animal  was  tm- 
olean  (DeuL  xxUL  18),  and  because  heathen 
people  offered  dogs,  especially  to  the  idols 
which  had  a  dog's  head ;  comp.  2  Sam.  iii. 
8.  It  has  also  been  tliought,  from  the  poij- 
nectiou  in  which  the  words  »liuid,  that  '  the 
pfioe  of  a  dog,'  so  denominated  partlj  ftma 
contempt,  partly  for  concealment,  waa  die 
sum  given  for  the  carnal  abuse  of  boys  pre* 
valent  in  the  ancient  world;  eomp.  )  Sam. 
xvii.  43. 

DOB  {H,  a  dweUing)t  an  ancient  town 
lying  on  the  eea  coast,  a  fisw  hoars  south  of 

the  pronioTitiny  of  Cannel,  in  tlio  modern 
province  of  Chaifa,  and  at  the  extremity  of 
the  plain  of  Sharon.  It  waa  a  royul  Canaan- 
itish  city  (Joiih.  xi.  2  ;  xii.  21),  civeii  t.t  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11.  IChrou.  vii.  29).  It 
was,  however,  not  snbjugated  ( Judg.  i.  27 ) , 
nor  docs  it  appear  to  have  been  Israelitish 
till  the  days  of  Solomon  (1  ILuigs  iv.  11). 
lu  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a  strong* 
hold,  and  besieged  by  Antiochus  Sidetes 
(1  Maccab.  XV.  11).  At  a  later  diiy  it  waa 
restored  by  Gabinius,  and  h-*  liarljour  im- 
proved. In  the  first  Christian  rentoriea  il 
w&«!  a  bishop's  aee.  lathe  time  of  Jerona 
it  lay  dceert. 
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In  the  whole  neighbonrhoof!  of  ihU  place 
roinB  are  stiil  foand  which  show  ihai  theee 
parta  were  onoe  thieklj  peopled,  and  in  a 
high  sute  of  culture. 

UORCAS  [G.  a  teer,  <u  gu$U*  j  inS/riae, 
TMtha),  a.  pioaa  and  faantfolaBt  Ohriatiaa 
woman  (.-f  .J<>ppii,  whom  Pet«T  restored  to 
lilisb  Hi*  aid  appean  to  have  been  reqoeated 
Id  oonaaqoanea  of  hit  haTing  retloRd  to 
health  the  palsied  Eneaa  of  the  neiglibour- 
ing  town  of  Lydda.  The  eon  sequence  of 
tli«He  wondera  waa  a  gnat  increase  of  be- 
liever* altMig  Um  aoaat  of  die  Madiltifnaan 
Sea. 

Til*}  pioture  of  tlic  grief  occasiuned  by 
the  deaUi  of  Dorcas  liiuong  tlie  poor  widows 
for  w'ifin.  -rtlu'ii  ill  life,  she  had  bi'-i'-'l  ^."-r- 
self  lu  luakiug  garments,  is  natural  and 
tonching ;  while  it  aflbids  *  good  evidence 
tlmt  their  bcncfactrPM  was  really  dead.  Tlie 
restoration  of  Dorcas  to  life  stands  in  icti- 
nate  oonneetioii  with,  iba  eoaning  eventa. 
aitil  tliiis  aSbrda  a  gaaiantaa  of  ttinaliliy 
(Acts  iz.). 

DOTHAN  (H.  Ctut<m),  a  place  norOi  of 

8ichem,  near  the  great  plain,  not  far  from 
J  e  /.reel  and  fiethsean^i  n  a  uarro  wpass  through 
hills,  a  Uttia  south  of  the  Sea  of  Oennasa* 
reth.  Here  Joseph  found  his  brethren  (Oen. 
xxxvii.  17),  and  the  prophet  smote  the 
Syrians  with  blindness  (2  Kings  vi.  I'-i). 
Eusebina  and  Jerome  plaM  it  twelra  milee 
north  from  Samaria. 

DOUBT  (L.  duo,  'two  '),  is  properly  that 
Mate  <^  mind  in  tifaldi  a  man  baits  or  hesi- 
tates between  two  opinions,  not  knowing 
which  is  preferable.  Such  a  state  of  mind 
ia  not  eharaeteristio  of  a  prinidTa  afe, 
where  simple  and  implii-It  faith,  llie  rt!ady 
faith  of  childhood,  has  ever  prevailed ;  least 
of  all  !b  it  likely  to  be  found  among  die 
early  Hrl  t-  .v<,  wliose  kindling  imiiginution, 
warm  heart,  and  deroutness  of  soul,  made 
tbem  a  nadon  helieTer*.  Aoeordlnglj,  in 
their  literature,  while  it  remained  pure,  no 
word  aignilyiug  '  doubt'  presents  itself.  It 
ie  not  till  we  come  to  the  times  treated  of  in 
the  book  of  Daniel,  that  wo  meet  with  a 
term  (ketar)  translated  (Dan.  t.  11 — K!) 
*  doubts,'  the  original  nieaniuK  of  wliicli  is 
given  in  tbe  margin  as  knots ;  and  Daniel  is 
^erc  charartt  ris  1  hh  '  adi5s<ilver  of  doubts,' 
the  phrase  iileraily  meaiiiitg  oue  who  un- 
does or  nntiee  knota.  But  the  doable  or 
knots  were  *  knotty  points,' '  Jmrd  .sente  nce':,' 
a  species  of  riddle,  apoUiei^s  whose  import 
waa  perbapa  purpoeely  iuTolved  in  daikneaa, 
eitlier  as  an  exercisp  of  ingenuity,  mr  as  a 
trial  of  skill.  Doubt,  signifying  a  state  of 
beaitaaoy  between  two  diasimilar  opiniona 
or  v;.  \v'=,  is  not  applicable  ».<*  di'scriplive  of 

a  condition  of  thinga  external  to  the  mind — 
probleme,  whose  solution  most  be  attempted 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  intellect  is  tlie  source  of  doubt ;  and 
emoQg  die  Greeks,  of  whoui  iuu;UcGluaI 


enlmre  was  the  oharaeterisde,  doobt  fint  m- 
■umed  its  proper  existence.  Aooordia^y, 
In  tbe  Oieek  of  the  New  Teotmnoat  «•  M 

three  words  rendered  doubt.  Of  the^f .  i  at, 
dittadxo,  signifies  to  be  diTided  m  two,  lo 
otttid  equally  in  rdatbm  to  two  oppoaim; 
as  whrn  nf  the  eleven  disciples  wlio  srimesst^d 
the  ascension  of  Jesus,  some,  believing,  woc^ 
shipped  him,  but  aome  alao '  donbted  *  (  Mam, 
xxviii.  17;  comp.  Matt.  xiv.  31).  8ometifa*9 
'  doubt'  is  used  in  a  wider  sense,  aa  draot- 
ing  hesitation  or  perplexity  amid  B«vanl 
possible  cases.  To  daseribe  thia  state  vi 
mind  another  word,  diaporeot  is  employ?^ 
(Luke  ix.  7;  xxiv.  4,  Acta  iL  12;  ▼.24; 
X.  17).  In  MatuxxL  SI,  w«  find  a  third 
t'^nn,  riinkritui,  (whence  onr  fff«vm),  sigti- 
Ijing,  originally,  to  discnmiLt&te,  and  he&i'e 
to  make  niee  dlatinetionB,  so  that  it  eoM 
to  mean  what  we  signify  by  refineiD«nti^ 
hair-splitting,  hair's- breadth  diatinctioBS, 
hypererideism,  a  oettain  inteUMtanl  fbstwi 
o^snes^  "^rbirb  r  ^^"  men  of  power  iu  fl»:t-r 
ing  them  with  being  umpires  of  taste.  Ihtst 
are  tmdeairaUe  qualities  of  mind — lbs 
'  wavering '  of  .TariH'H  (.Tus.  i.  6),  character- 
istic of  men  too  weak  to  form  or  hold  sa 
opinion,  and  dtereftwo  blamed  by  Paul  ss 

*  children  tossed  to  and  fro'  (Ephes.iT.  U). 
Such  an  unhappy  and  powerless  condiutin 
lies  tmder  the  disapproval  of  Jeaos  Clm^i, 
who  well  knew  that,  fur  mure  dkan  knew- 
lo'lcp,  'faith  is  power'  (Matthew  rri.  ?[. 
Mark  xi.  23).  Most  remote,  howeTer,  «u 
Jesus,  who  no  lesa  mildly  Uian  eeneiJewJy 
bore  with  the  ignorance,  distrust,  open  disbr- 
Uef  and  denial  of  his  immediate  foilowec^ 
from  Uaminf  that  uneertein^  of  mind  wbidt 
a  faillifMl  11  so  of  the  means  of  informatics 
had  not  removed,  and  which,  in  ila  iorti- 
talde  eonaeqoences  of  pain  and  wtAmm, 
wa-s  Htten<led  by  sc\ere  pi'TiuUies.  As  littJe 
would  Paul  approve  of  the  use  whith  » 
often  ignorendy  made  of  die  words,  '  H« 
that  doubts  is  damned,'  so  as  to  alarm  lh« 
timid  inquirer,  make  tiie  bold  hesitate,  ar  i 
throw  around  a  certain  set  of  opiniiaii, 

*  framed  bf  art  aud  man's  device  '  utanyem- 
turies  ago,  and  in  ages  of  mental  rvrani;? 
aud  darkness,  Ute  awful  and  temt)c  sicr- 
Uons  of  endleea  bomiugs  or  immortal  btiiB. 
After  such  a  manner  Pstil  had  not  Iramrd 
Christ;  and  the  entire  chapter  whence  the^ 
wmda  are  taken  (Bom. xiv.),  ehows  that  ibt 

rrtrnning  ordinarily  put  opon  tJi.  ni  i«-  :i 
version.  But,  indeed,  for  the  blamewurtlj 
praotiee  of  quoting  words  horn  8««iptan 
apart  from  their  connection,  the  abuse  cod  I 
never  have  prevailed;  for  the  qualifnui 
danie,  *  it  be  eat,'  ehows  that  the  apo»tk 
meant  that  if  a  man  f*at  of  food  while  b< 
doubts  whether  he  ought  to  eat  of  iTiat  f<wd. 
be  is  oondemned,  since  he  does  ihut  which 
he  suspects  he  sliould  not  do.  The  tfrt 
then,  does  not  condemn  doubiinfr,  but  urt 
ing  contrary  to  our  couviciioas,  irtietha 
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more  or  doariy  ttamtsd.  Bat  we  incline 
■trorij^Iy  to  sorar  such  import  as  that  given 
iu  die  margin — '  discemcih  and  putteth  • 
difference  between  meats.'  To  discern  or 
discriininale  is,  as  wt-  liuve  saitl,  the  primary 
meaning  of  Uie  term  duikriHo.  l^hin  seems 
to  be  tfi*  meaning  intended  heie.  The  whole 
chapter  treats  of  distinctions  in  regarrl  to 
food  (1,  2) ;  and  the  apostle  concludes  a 
very  noble  and  eompirehensiTe  exhiUtioii 
of  rrlii,Moii3  liherty,  by  dodariiig  that  a  per- 
son who,  while  he  admitted  the  preralent 
diattnetions  of  meats,  tte  of  any  end  all,  m 
did  others  who  denied  these  distinctions, 
was  by  the  very  act  condemned;  for  wbnt- 
•▼er  let  is  not  of  faf  A,  that  is,  approved  by 
eenscience,  is  sinful. 

However  undesirable  a  state  of  mind, 
theti,  doubt  may  be ;  how  important  soever 
H  i  that  faithful  inquiry  shuiild  lead  to  that 
fdll  (  uiiviction  which  may,  by  belnp  felt  in 
the  heart  and  acted  on  in  the  life,  become 
ft  priaeiple  of  action  au<l  n  ^(itlree  of  moitl 
pow«r;  and  thon^-ii  d«>iibt  (hjcn  sometimes 
spring  from '  an  evil  heart  of  unbelief '  (Ueb. 
iU.  12),  end  ney  periiapo  in  all  cases  de> 
note  a  Ic^  r  ir'timl  coudition — fur  the  high- 
est natures,  as  being  nearest  to  Uod,  have 
Ihe  AdJetl  and  tihe  most  loving  fkitii  In  Him 
and  iu  hII  i^oodricss  yet  all  doubt  is  not 
to  be  held  blameworthy ;  for  to  doubt  '  the 
tredition  of  men*  may  lead  ns  to  a  elear 
knowledge  of  '  the  coinmandmeut3  of  Ciud  ' 
(Malt.  XV.  3.  t4q.)  ;  and  no  human  being 
has,  or  can  have,  a  right  so  to  identify  his 
ofiinioas  with  abaolnte  trnUi*  aa  to  be  war- 
ranted  in  making  tJ\f>  rr>reption  of  them  a 
cundition  of  everlasting  life.  There  are 
states  of  society  in  which  doobt  ^vaa  evi- 
dence of  II  higher  and  [uirer  mental  power 
than  is  generdly  prevalent.  There  are  with 
individuals  slates  of  mind  in  wiUoli  dovbt 
is  flod's  way  out  of  diirkness  into  marpel- 
ious  lighL  In  most  cases  of  real  eonversion, 
donbt  must  preeede  belief  Donbt  is  to  the 
sold  what  pain  is  to  tlie  body.  It  sliows  that 
then  is  something  wrong,  something  on- 
aonnd;  and  by  the  tineamnoss  iVhieh  it  oe* 
easions,  it  urges  the  patient  to  seek  a  remedy. 
The  resaedy  is  not  supplied  by  har^h  dc- 
nanciations  from  witliout,  or  gained  by 
self-eondemnation ;  but  by  a  manly  course, 
by  fearlesn  inquiry  iu  the  love  of  truth,  with 
prayer  tur  light  to  its  mercifhl  Source,  and  in 
the  devout  oonlidence  that  nothing  can  be 
fatully  bud  bnl  fl«*f'minfT  >>Ht!Pvp  th.-it  which 
}uu  (luubl,  or  prufesssiug  witii  ixiu  lips  ur  in 
the  conduct  that  which  in  yonr  heart  you 
deny.  No  one  wliu  knows  how  much  life 
needs  the  support  of  fixed  principles,  would 
invHe  or  welcome  donbt ;  yet,  with  Ihonsands, 
doubi  hiis  jirovcd  the  portftl  to  troth,  and 
the  most  assured  and  the  most  operative 
fUtfa  baa  grown  out  of  dM  ineaadgatioDa 
and  tha  diaaiiili—  ol  haait  to  whiah  doobt 


gave  occasion.  Not,  then,  wiUlOQt  food  flM« 
sou  did  Wordsworth  say— 

«lialie 

The  song  of  thanks  and  pialse 
For  those  obttinate  que«t!onlBgs 

Of  si-nse  and  outward  tl.inps, 

Falluif^'s  from  us,  V3ni^h!ll^^ ; 

Blank  misgivings  cf  a  ruature 
MoviT^i^  abcnit  in  worlds  not  ri  altscd. 
Ili^'h  instincts  before  vrhicli  our  mortal  oatOia 
I>id  trviuble  like  &  Kuilty  thing  »urprtsed  ! ' 

DOVE  (T.  fiiube,  'a  dove,'  probably  con- 
cected  wiilt  tiiiijhi,  '  to  dip;'  so  that  the  dove 
is  by  it8  DHine  the  dipper),  a  gciifrnl  name 
of  the  order  of  birds  scientifically  called  Co- 
IvsiMdtf,  of  which  Palestine  is  known  to 
pn^  TPss  olcvrn  or  twelve  species,  Egypt  now, 
as  did  llie  Holy  Loud  of  old,  abotmds  in 
doves.  The  villages  of  Syria  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  mnnlries  present  duve  eoles  to  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  in  great  number«  and 
vast  floeks  of  wfld  doves  make  their  appear* 
ance  on  the  approach  of  harviiii. 

Doves  were  the  only  birds  allowed  to  be 
oflbred  in  the  temple  saarideea,  die  ordi- 
nances respecting  which  seem  to  have  come 
down,  in  substance,  to  Moses  from  patri- 
orchal  times  (Oen.  xv.  9).  It  was  the  poor 
who  weia  indulged  with  leave  to  offer  doves : 
a  provision,  the  cousiderale  beni)^i;ty  uf 
which  may  be  learnt  from  wlint  we  httve  huid 
of  their  multitudinousness  (Lev.  v.  7 ;  xli.  6. 
Luke  ii.  24).  In  order  to  fumihh  doves  for 
sacrifice,  dealers  in  them  sat  iu  the  vicinity 
of  the  temple  (Matt  bL  18),  and  the  breed* 
ing  of  doves  seetns  to  have  been  prnrr;  -  d 
from  an  early  period  (Is.lx.8),  though  tliere 
existed  in  raesctne  groves  of  wild  doves 
(Ezek.  vii.  10),  which  ujRde  their  nc^t^  in 
clefts  of  the  rucks  (Jer.  xlviii.  28.  Cant.  ii. 
14),  or,  when  pursued,  sought  refVige  in  die 
miiiiiitHintt  {Vs.  xi.  1).  With  the  poets,  the 
dove  was  an  image  of  flcetuesa  (Pa.  Iv.  6. 
Hos.  si.  11).  'Doves'  eyes'  were  aoooonted 
very  beautiful  (Cant.  i.  15;  iv.  ]).  Hence 
the  choice  imagery  in  Cant.  v.  12  : 

•  His  cyei  nt  of  doves  by  '.he  rivers  of  water, 
W.whed  with  milk  ar.d  fiily  set.' 

!n  Psulm  Ixviii  I3t  we  find  the  sacied  poet 

speaking  of 

•The  winir*  of  a  !   v  ;  i  vcred  with  tQw, 
And  ber  featbeis  wiUi  yellow  gold.' 

This  is  a  gracefhl  allusion  to  the  silvery  and 
gvilden  hoes  that  wild  doves  have  around 
the  neck,  and  which  iridescently  flash 
from  Uiuir  shoulders.  Ihe  cooing  of  the 
dove,  with  its  gentle  and  plaintive  tones* 
lius  iil«<)  furnished  the  poets  with  appnj- 
priaie  images  (Is.  xxxviii.  14  ;  iix.  11).  With 
our  Lord  the  dove  was  a  pietiire  cf  innoeenee 
(Matt.  x.  lU). 

In  the  general  character  of  the  dove  as 
dins  set  ibrth,  we  find  die  reaaon  why  die 
desci'iit  of  the  H]>irit  on  our  Lord  shotdd 
have  been  likened  to  a  dove  (Matt.  ii*.  19. 
Ifarfc  i.  JO.  Lake  iU.  98.  John  i.  89).  take 
a^iesalf  atatat,  that  diia  daaeoki  m*  *in  * 
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bodily  shtpe;'  and  the  intention  probably 
was,  that,  besides  the  Divine  voire  address- 
ing the  ear,  there  slioiild  he  a  bodily  shape 
addressing  the  eye  (rouip.  J<ihn  v.  .'J7,  read- 
ini?  the  latter  part  of  tlie  verse  as  an  infrro- 
gation) ;  and,  certainly,  a  more  appropriate 


form,  one  environed  with  more  praceftil  ux4 
tranquillisin;^  associations,  could  not  bare 
been  aelccted.  This  appeal  to  the  eye  vis 
taken  np  by  ancient  Christi&n  art,  with 
which  tlie  dove  became  the  symbol  of  tte 
Holy  Spirit,  as  B«eo  in  thia  cut. 


The  sister  art  of  Poetrj-  has  also  availed  it- 
self of  tlie  dov«*  ill  order  to  expound  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Saviour — '  It  is  expedient  for 
you  that  I  go  away  ;  for  if  I  go  not  away,  tlie 
Comforter  will  not  come  unto  you;  but  if  I 
depart,  I  will  aeud  him  unto  you'  (Julut  xvi. 
7). 

'  Or  If  thou  yet  more  knowlcdeo  crave, 
AAk  thine  own  heart,  that  willing  slave 
To  all  that  works  thee  woe  or  harm  ; 
Should'st  thou  not  need  toiuc  mighty  charm 
To  win  thee  to  thy  Saviour's  side. 
Though  he  had  dcign'd  with  thee  to  bide  f 
The  Spirit  must  stir  the  darkling  deep, 
The  Voce  must  tetlle  oh  the  cross. 
Else  we  should  all  sin  on,  or  sleep 
'  ,  With  Christ  in  sight,  turning  our  gahi  to  loas.' 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  duly  appre- 
ciate tlie  fulness  of  meaning  there  was  in 
the  descent  of  the  spirit  in  the  shape  of  a 
dove,  he  must  he  apprised  that  the  dove  had 
in  Syria,  from  very  early  times,  been  an  ob- 
ject of  worship,  of  which  fact  tlie  evidence 
is  full,  clear,  and  decisive.  Here,  then,  on 
the  dedication  of  Jesus  to  his  high  office, 
idolatry  is  made  to  pay  homage  to  the  Son 
of  God.  Probably  it  was  for  a  not  dissimilar 
purpose  that  Moses  chose  the  dove  from  all 
otlier  birds  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah  ;  for  no 
appeal,  no  argument,  could  he  stronger  than 
was  made  to  Syrian  idolaters,  when  they 
were  thus  made  to  gee  the  sacred  bird  slain, 
and  even  eaten,  day  by  da},  under  their  own 
eyes.  In  the  choice  of  tlie  dove  by  Noah, 
when  he  wished  to  ascertain  whetlier  the 
waters  of  the  flood  had  subsided,  we  see  an 
evidence  of  the  early  spread  of  tliat  venera- 
tion for  the  dove  which  led  to  its  being  wor- 
shipped ;  and  we  also  discern  a  trace  of  the 
fact,  that  at  a  very  early  period  the  Easterns 


were  acquainted  with  the  instinct  which 
makeo  one  species  of  the  Cclumbidt  itiie 
carrier-pigeon)  nsefid  in  conveyinjr  intelli- 
gence from  one  part  to  another  (Gen.  viii 
8,  10;  comp.  Ps.  Iv.  7) 

DOWRY  (G.  from  a  root  signifying  'to 
give'),  something  given  on  occasion  of  mar- 
riage. There  are  in  English  two  wonU  the 
same  in  origin,  but  dissimilar  in  roeaniojr. 
I.  Dowry,  which  is  the  portion  that  the  wiff 
brings  her  husband  in  marriage  ;  II .  Dower, 
tlie  portion  which  a  widow  has  of  the  lasiii 
of  her  husband  after  his  decease. 

Among  the  Israelites,  dower,  or  dowry,  wsi 
a  price  paid  by  the  husband  to  the  falhcf, 
or  a  settlement  made  by  the  husband  on 
wife.  Thus,  Jacob  served  Laban  seven  yean 
for  Rachel  (Gen.  zxx.  Id.ie^.;  couip.  uxi.  41. 
]  Sam.  xviii.  23.  2  Sam.  iii.  14).  The  fixin|; 
of  the  price  was  sometimes  in  the  hamu 
of  the  father  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12 ;  oomp.  Exod 
zxii.  20) :  sometimes  the  sum  was  detf^ 
mined  by  law  (Deut.  xxii.  29).  The  prirt 
varied  Tery  much  according  to  tlie  peculii- 
rities  of  the  case,  or  the  condition  in  hff  of 
the  parties  (Hos.  iii.  2);  but  iu  a  certain 
instance,  hfty  shekels  of  silver  are  appoiuK'i 
as  a  minimum  (Deut.  xxii.  20).  More  sel- 
dom were  marriage  presents  made  by  the 
father  to  his  daughter  (1  Kings  ix.  16. 
J(»8h.  XY.  10).  In  Exod.  xxii.  10,  17,  we 
find  two  cases  put — one  in  which  tlie  wile, 
the  other  in  which  tlie  fatlier,  was  to  receive 
the  money.    Comp.  Tobit  vii.  14. 

The  custom  of  purchasing  wives  is  widely 
spread  in  the  East;  and  as  it  implies  thai 
women  are  in  a  low  condition,  so  doea  ii 
strongly  operate  to  prevent  tliem  from  hsinf 
much  above  the  position  of  upper  alavea  tu 
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their  lordly,  and  often  tyrumioftl,  hutbands. 
A  still  greater  abuse  prevails  in  tome  oriental 
laudH,  in  which  fLUiales  arc  not  only  tlie 
suitorit,  but  lu  some  oense  the  purcliaticrs. 
Tbera  seema  to  be  an  allnaioB  to  dUa  usage 
in  Isaiah  iv.  1. 

DJiAOON  (0.)  presents  us  with  a  subject 
flpom  which  it  to  not  eaaj  to  strip  the  Tsriooa 
ftirohin'iils  of  fanry  and  fable,  and  get  at 
the  naked  truth.  In  general,  a  dragon  is  a 
kind  of  winged  eerpent,  a  fabnloos  monster, 
of  wLo«e  »'.\istence  the  belief  waa  anricntly 
spread  (ar  and  wide.  Tlie  prevalent  exag- 
gerations may  hsTe  had  for  their  original 
•abject  some  species  uf  serpent,  such  as 
Ifreut  boas  and  python-serpents,  which  grow 
to  an  enormous  size,  and  whose  dimensions 
and  fumiidublo  qualities  fear  may  have 
largely  amjilified.  In  the  East,  however,  it 
is  certain,  the  dragon  was  held  to  be  a  most 
fearful  monslar,  uid,  aa  aneii,  leeeived  di- 

yine  honours. 

Uur  English  term  represents  three  Hebrew 
SPOfda  whieh  seem  to  be  only  variations  of  one 
form — tannt  rm.  We  find  this  first  in  Gen.  i.  21, 
rendered  '  whales '  in  oui  version,  and  '  sea 
•nimala'  hy  Wdlbeloved,  who  in  his  Notsa 
nddflb 'pnAab^dkosa  oftfie  oetaeaoQi  kind*' 


In  all  the  otlier  passages  save  two,  the  word 
is  translated  by '  dragon  ;*  showing,  ptobsbly, 

(hat  oar  translators  took  it  to  mean,  as  they 
have  rendered  it  in  one  of  the  two  excepted 
instances  (Lam.  it.  8),  *sea  monsten.*  In 
Job  vii.  12,tlic  ti-rm  is  Knplished  bT'wliale.* 
Herder  thinks  the  crocodile  was  meant,  as 
does  Haraier.  Another  form  (if  in  troth 
another)  of  the  won!  presents  notions  which 
do  not  comport  with  the  habits  of  either 
wfaalee  or  crocodiles,  being  associated  with 
owls  (Is.  xliii.  20)  found  in  Jemsalem  when 
laid  woAte  (Jer.  ix.  11),  and  other  desolate 
places ;  and  represented  as  snuffing  up  tlie 
wind  (Jer.  xiv.  (i),  and  as  wailing  (Mic  L 
8).  This  term,  however,  Geseuius,  I'm- 
breit,  and  Noycs,  translate  Jackal.  The  ren- 
dering seems  to  suit  the  remarltable  passage 
in  lob  XXX.  '-2'.),  wliere  tlie  man  of  [.'z  de- 
scribes himself  H.H  being  akin  to  '  dragons 
and  owls,'  by  reason  of  the  sad  meanings 
which  his  prief  cnused  him  to  utter.  The 
(Li  b,  or  jackal,  is  an  animal  between  a  dog 
and  a  fos,  or  a  wolf  and  a  fox,  whieh  abonnds 
in  deserts  and  solitudes,  and  makes  a  dole- 
ful cry  in  tlie  uighL  Jackals  live  in  herds  of 
aometiaMa  ftoa  tm  to  ttuee  hnndvsd  strong, 
in  whiah  tnof  they  rash  by  ai|^t  down  on 


villages  in  search  of  food,  whieh  they  tind 
flhiefiy  in  corpses,  giving  good  reason  why 
tombs  should  be,  ns  they  are,  protected 
against  their  depredations.  Ilumou  beings, 
nnless  sueh  aa  are  weak  and  defoneelMa, 
they  are  shy  to  attack.  Like  foxes,  they  live 
in  caves,  particularly  among  ruins ;  whence, 
ts  say  of  a  city  thai  il  ahaU  beeome  *a  den 
of  iirAgons'  (Jer.  x.  ia  to  tfueatan  it 
with  devastation. 

Oetonal  H.  Smilh  nakea  ncnUoo  of  a  ee* 
kitiat  diagoa  in  Asia,  genawtty  danominatad 


Satan  (see  the  article  Devil),  which,  among 
Other  etil  and  seductive  ants,  ia  believed  to 
attnrk  the  moon  during  an  eclipse,  ller^ 
perhaps,  is  tlie  origin  of  the  serpent  men> 
titmed  in  Gen.  iii.  1.  It  is,  in  all  probability, 
connected  with  •  the  great  dragon '  of  Rev. 
xii.  9;  XX.  2,  passages  that  receive  illustra- 
tion flrom  tite  net,  uat  in  eariy  apocryphal 
writirips  of  tlie  Thristinn  rhnrcL,  *  dragon' 
is  employed  as  a  synonym  for  'devil. 

DBEAMS  IT.  CvtfnaMb  'dieams'),  ataM 
of  mind  expenanead  duiag  dacfptHiiiflli  ai| 
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•tf^^oJcd  by  Uif  ftM-liiijj;  that  the  drcAmcr  is 
swAJk^^.  In  early  agen  uf  the  wurld  drraiuti 
mn  held  in  high  account,  u  giving  ekv  end 
tni<^twnrtbT  intiinnti(m«<  of  coining  events;  it 
being  thought,  as  Homer  Mys,  that  they  were 
from  Japiler.  Reaoe  in  Seiriplan  great  eTents 
§n  tntde  to  turn  on  dreams  and  their  inter- 
pntetunit  The  dream  of  Joseph  oooaiuoued 
his  d«porUtton  into  Kgypt ;  the  dreaais  of 
tlif  liiiki  r  mid  lla-  builrr,  interpretrd  by  Jo- 
seph, prtpared  the  wu;  fur  iu«  exaltation  to 
the  riglit  hand  of  Tharaofa,  whoae  dmuns 
he  expounded  eo  as  to  securf  Uie  numtirdi's 
favour  and  receive  from  him  a  commisiiiou 
which,  in  the  event,  saved  tha  liTea  of  thou- 
aands,  and  effected  in  Egypt  a  complete  so- 
cial and  political  revolution  (Gen.  Txxvii. 
xl.  xli-).  Indeed,  tlie  whole  of  iLa  patri- 
trahal  history  hangs  on  the  dreams  of  Jo- 
seph (romp.  JudgCH  vii.  I'A.  Matt.  X!CTii.  l!)). 
Dreams  were  regarded  as  a  mcous  by  which 
Ood  made  known  his  will  to  man  ((ien.  xx. 
8;  xxxi.  lU,  til.  1  S«un.  xxviti.  fi.  1  Kin^'a 
iii.  5).  This  instrootiou  is  set  forth  in  beau* 
tiflil  phrasMlogjr  in  Job  uziii.  10,  mq* : 

'  In  a  tlrvam,  in  a  vision  of  tlie  nij^lit, 
Wbcii  deep  sieep  f»lictit  upun  men,  , 
In  slumberlngt  upon  the  bed  ; 
Then  he  opvncth  the  ears  of  men, 
And  Imprsftseth  on  thrm  sdmonition ; 
That  be  maj  turn  man  from  his  puiposat 
And  ramovs  pride  from  man. 
Thus  he  laveth  his  soul  tnm  ttw  pit, 
AaA  his  life  turn  fStUkliig  bf  the  avoid.' 

Dreftms,  arcotnpanied  visions,  were  en- 
ployed  for  the  ciili^'htenmpnt  of  tlu'  propln  t-; 
(Ntunb.  xli.  0.  1  btuu.  xxviii.  0.  Don.  vii.  -i). 
The  false  prophets  profaeeed  to  have  re* 
ceivi'd  divine  in>>tractions  in  dreams  (Jer. 
zxiii.  25,  27);  but  their  dreams  were  either 
fiUse  (32)  or  anfaithfuUy  reported  (2S).  Di- 
TiiM  diselotoies  were,  however,  made  in 
dreams,  either  by  verbal  instructions,  warn- 
ings, and  predictions  (Gen.  xx.  3,  0  ;  xxviii. 
19.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  15),  or  by  images!  mid 
Bymli'.ls  (n.  ri.  xxviii.  12;  xxxvri.  T.  Judg. 
Ml.  in  lUc  latter  case,  ill f  (ir»  am  u.'uded 
au  interpreter.  In  consequence,  expounders 
of  divHiiis,  who  tntnsliiti'd  th*-  iiii.i^iry  into 
ordinary  thought  and  language  (Judg.  rii. 
Id),  were  much  in  request  and  m^y  esti« 
mated  (Gen.  xli.  Diui.  i.  17).  Of  especial 
celebrity  were  Chalda>an  dream  -  expositort 
(Dan.  iL  2;  iv.  8,  «ef.),  bat  tbey  were  anr* 
p.issed  by  Daiiit'l  (v.  ]2,  if(j.).  In  latfr 
<unes,  tlit-  lli)t>eueit  puiisessed  high  skill  in 
thie  art  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviL  18,  8).  The 
writings  of  Josephus  f-how  tLiit  in  liis  day 
superstition  on  the  subject  of  dreams  had 
made  great  progress,  and  thai  a  teiy  il»aid 
imfKirtance  was  ascribed  10  them<  BCO  OS- 
peciolly  Antiq.  xvii.  G,  4. 

It  is  no  little  remarkable  that  at  a  time 
when  dreams  had  the  greatest  prevalence 
and  authority  in  tlif  Jt  wlsh  mind,  llifi  Scrip- 
lures  should  cease  to  Hupply  evidence  of  their 

belnf  emfkifid  or  mMSioned  tfOodj  fnr. 


ppfwking  in  general  terms,  we  may  affirm  that 
tlie  New-Testament  revelation  knows  hole  of 
dreama  as  a  channel  of  instruction  from  Ged 
to  man  { comp.  Matt.  i.  20 ;  ii.  12  ).  This  fsrt 
relifvi-s  ilie  follower  of  Jesus  imm  liie  neces- 
sity of  being  solicitous  aa  to  th#  InterpretstiQa 
ptii  by  divines  on  tl»f  ilr#*ttm^  rpmrded  Iti  ih« 
Old  Scriptures,  since,  whatever  opinion  msy 
prevail,  it  eannot  enter  aa  an  fimrid  fle- 
rnent  into  his  faith  as  a  Christian.  It  is. 
however,  beyond  a  question,  tb&t  the  persoai 
•pokcD  of  aa  having  dreama,  and  the  im- 
rators  of  the  »  v*iit3,  b'dd  ibt»  r'-allty  tnd 
trustworthiness  of  this  method  of  insixw- 
tion.  And  ia  aa  eaily  and  simple  agp.  bdbi* 
saperstition  had  begun  to  abuse  the  b«st 
things  and  debase  the  poreaft,  dreama  anf 
have  been  no  unsnitabia  mMlim  of  eo» 
municatiou  between  God  and  roan.  Yhi 
solitude  and  <l<'«'p  silence  of  nif^ht  have  r»er 
proved  conducive  to  ^deuui  thon^t;  mid 
solemn  thoof^t  Would  easily  body  it^lf 
furth  in  images,  words  and  art*,  which  wonU 
bear  the  deep  impress  of  reality,  especisUj 
to  a  miad  eaaking  to  commmie  with  Oei 
and  conscious  of  being  an  oijcrt  of  Ihf  Di- 
vine regards.  It  seems  an  essential  aitntvi* 
of  revelatioB  that  it  ahowld  ba  opontaneem 
— that  tlnii;_'l;t-  f  ould  Appear  oii  tlie  l*M»t 
of  Ihe  xniud,  graven  as  by  the  direct  fioger 
of  Ood,  apart  ftom  eonneetion  with  pnvioas 

montal  stat«-s.  Now  tliis  ali-^once  of  caBttl 
connection  which  makes  the  easepee  «f 
spontaneoneneea,  ia  eharaeteriatie  of  dreum; 

the  images  of  which  come  and  go,  we  koov 
not  how,  like  forms  cast  by  a  magic  lanters. 
Hence  dreams  would  possess  an  esseatud 
attribute  of  inspiration.    And  if  we  wiahti 

know  how  thesf  drcnm-begottcn  idt  a^ 
iu  uccordauce  with  the  Divine  will,  «e  hi^t 
only  to  i«D«mb«r  diat  tim  viaions  of  tkf 
night  sre,  csppcially  on  great  and  exi  iifaj 
oi-cttdious,  a  rcpetitinii,  or  a  continusaoD, 
in  a  higher  degree  of  mtenaity,  of  oar  wak- 
ing thoughts^,  nff-  rtions  and  desire?  ;  fo  tin 
the  prophet,  whose  aottl  had  been  raiaa 
and  enlifhteMd  of  Ood,  would,  when  s*> 
claded  by  night  and  darkness  from  the  wi  fU 
of  sight  and  sense,  under  llie  indufiu'e  of 
•  Ths  glory  and  the  frcshneis  of  a  tirewn,' 

have  views  of  truth  both  more  clear,  btigbti 
ftdl  and  impreasivo,  than  at  any  othiar  loam, 

soeinp  in  an  instant  images  and  r^cnn 
which  would  fill  days  or  years  of  ordmsiy 
time.  To  Oia  dreamer,  lime  haa  no  hoaf% 

spiire  no  bounds.      llasoa  inmuity  Mf 
characterise  his  visions. 
A  dream  brings  fiia  Aoa^la  and  ■A*' 

tions  into  one  focus  of  burning  light  fiat 
the  intensity  and  the  delight  by  which  it  ii 
accompanied  seem  too  high  for  earth,  and  t* 
h  ave  the  very  attributaa  of  tha  divine.  Hflae* 

the  good  man's  dreams  are  s  realisatioR  fif 
his  purest  thoughts  and  loftiest  aims;  ani 

tha  ptopbtfa  diaaa  wovld  fioffi  M  |w 
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pheey,  a?  brin^:  r^r  brfnrht  imapfe  of  his 
Roving  Koul.  Heuce,  tou,  tlie  faUe  pro- 
phst  vowld  diwun  Mm  things,  whow  an- 
liouncement  would  convict  hiru  of  inainceritj 
ami  uutruUi ;  for  the  im«^e»  of  »  duhoaest 
■Old  matt  bt  mued  wid  delui^  Tbe 
tenor  of  these  remarks  is  confirmed  by  the 
following  passage  from  Dugoltl  Stewurt 
(*  fllemeuts  of  tbe  Philosophy  of  the  Huaiau 
Miud,'  chap.T.  ptl,  sectO).  'There 
probably,  few  malln-matiriaus  who  liRvt>  not 
dreamed  uf  an  iuieruatiijg  problem,  aiid  who 
bare  not  even  fancied  that  they  wore  proM- 
cuting  the  investipnti  ri  of  it  wirli  nnich  siir- 
eess.  They  whose  auibiuuu  leadii  them  to 
dM  ttndy  of  doq«a«iiM  an  frw}mndy  ooii- 
Fcions,  diir:n'_r  slfcp,  of  a  roncwal  of  tbt-ir 
daily  occupauuns,  and  sometimes  feel  tliem- 
Mlvet  poneaMd  of  •  flaeney  of  apeeeh  whiah 
they  never  experienced  before.  The  po<  t,  in 
llis  dfouns,  is  truu^rtedinto  Elysium,  and 
Imvm  di«  Ttilgw  and  muaciafaetory  enjoy- 
ments of  hitniunity,  to  dwell  in  those  regions 
of  enchantment  and  rapture  which  have 
been  created  by  the  divine  imaginations  of 
TiigU  and  TftNO. 

'  And  hither  Morpheus  sent  his  kindest  dreaSM* 
Raising  a  world  of  f[tkyet  tint  antl  grace, 
O'er  which  were  shibdowy  caat  Elyaian  gleuna, 
That  play'd,  in  waving  light*,  from  plao*  to 
place. 

And  slied  a  raeeale  smile  en  Natuie's  flue. 
Hot  Titian's  peDeU  e'er  eoold  se  snay, 
.  80  fleece  with  cloadt  the  pure  etherval  upace ; 
Ne  could  it  e'er  such  melting  forms  displav, 
As  loose  on  flowery  t>eds  all  lHigiiishlll(ly  Isf* 

*  No^  lUr  illusions  1  artful  phantoms,  no  I 
Ify  mow  wttt  not  attempt  your  fairy  land ; 
She  has  no  colours  that  like  yours  can  flowi 
To  catch  your  vivid  scenes,  too  gro«s  her  hand.' 

DIUNK  (T.)-  The  usual  drink  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
pfimitife  people,  was  water,  wliich  the  lime- 
stone rocks  of  I'jilestino  would  supply  in 
purity  and  freshuesi^,  yet  with  siuh  fru- 
gality as  to  mate  it**  iirrepttil>Ienes4  aad 
value  very  prenl.  In  the  less  fertile  and 
rocky  parts  of  the  ootuitry  and  its  neigh- 
bouring lands,  vrater  ia  boib  nM»i«  nn  and 
r.ToTi'  preciou!?  than  in  Jud«?ii.  In  nil  pnrt«< 
uf  Western  Asia,  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the 
dimate  eauae  water  to  be  eagerly  sought 
and  lii},'hly  prized.  Tlonec  'a  cup  of  eold 
water'  (MatLx.  42)  is  no  mean  gift,  esfe- 
ei*tly  to  a  wayfSuinf  nan  (Oen.xiil.  14; 
zxir.  43.  Exod.  xxiii.  25.  Deut.  viii.  7.  1  Sam. 
XXV.  11).  The  water  of  the  Nile  has  always 
been  accounted  not  only  salubrious,  but 
grateful  to  the  taste:  whence  the  force  of 
thf  threrit  uttere<l  by  Moses — to  ih*>  efFecl 
tiiai  the  waters  of  the  river  should  turned 
into  blood  (Exod.  vii.  17^19);  and  as  Egypt 
depends  exrlnsively  on  the  Nile  for  water, 
the  calamity  which  infected  its  streams, 
canals,  and  poola,  nrast  eepeeiallyin  ao  hot 
neonntry,  have  been  ti  rrihlf 

in  most  countries  we  tind  some  other 


beverage  soon  added  to  that  which  S«- 
tuie  supplies.  Even  barbarians  have  dis- 
oowwsd  die  art  by  which  an  intoxicating 
quality  might  be  connected  with  the  pitre, 
sweet  and  refreshinj^  pift  of  the  fountain 
and  the  river.  The  Hebrews  formed  no  ex- 
ception. An  act  of  drunkenness  is  among 
the  fir!*t  notices  found  in  the  BiWieiil  rerord 
of  tlie  d&jA  wiiich  immediately  followed  the 
flood.  Noah  drank  whie,  and  'waadmnken.' 
This  misdeed  led  Nouh  to  prononnee  a  curSO 
on  his  grandson  Canaan.  Another  iostanea 
of  inebrieqr  in  patriarelial  dftys  was  eha^ 
racteristically  attended  by  disgusting  rrimen 
{.Qtn.  xix.  3,  sef The  wickedness  perpe- 
tnHed  on  dieae  oeeaaions  vras  ooeaaloned  hj 
win  -'  a  word  whose  origin  is  traceable  back 
to  the  Hebrew  tongue  in  its  earliest  times, 
and  whoat  ofil  cieets  eaa  bo  compared  for 
number  and  alnei^  only  widi  dioaa  of  dto 
•word. 

The  Hebrews,  howerer,  had  a  peculiar 
word,  tkeker,  to  denote  '.strong'  drUdc/  for 
'stronp  drink'  undoubtedly  is  in  i^eneral 
not  au  incorrect  translation  of  the  tertu.  Ac- 
eonling  to  Foist,  In  his  cxceUeni  Hebrew 
Coneordan*^,  the  root  of  the  word  is  hrr, 
which  is  in  origin  and  meaning  connected 
widi  the  Latin  ertmare,  to  bum,  wbcnee 
'i^tronp  drink'  was  denonvinntcd  iheher, 
from  its  characteristic  quality  of  burning; 
and  the  term  sfce/bsr  signifies  all  drinks  hw- 
an  intoxiciitiiii;  ..ITci  t — specially  burlej 
wine,  or  beer,  palm  and  grape  wine.  Ae« 
eordingly,  Jerome,  whose  anthorily,  since  ho 
lived  for  a  time  in  Pulestiiie,  is  great,  defines 
Sikerm  (iktktr), '  every  kiud  of  drink  that  can 
inebriate,  diat  which  is  matfe  from  graiu,  or 
of  the  juice  of  apples,  or  when  the  hon^* 
comb  is  made  into  a  sweet  and  barbarons 
beverage,  or  tbe  fruit  of  tlie  palm  impressed 
into  a  Uqnor,  and  when  water  reeeivos  a 
colour  and  a  corsi-'tenry  from  prepared 
herb*.'  The  effecis,  dirtcily  or  by  impli' 
cation,  ascribed  to  iheker  in  the  Seriptoiea* 
put  its  intoxicating  'juuHties  beyond  a  qncs- 
tion.  Thus  Noah's  state  was  obvioa&ly  that 
of  dmnken  insensibility,  and  it  is  described 
by  iheker  (Gen.  ix.  21).  In  Job  xii.  'l^,  a 
man  tuder  its  influence  is  said  to  stagger 
(Ps.evlL  97.  Is.iix.14;  ndv.  SO;  eomp. 
Joid  i.  T)).  Nabiil  was  clearly  intoxii  ht«'d  in 
'  the  feast  which  he  held  like  the  feast  of 
a  king,*  and  hia  condition  is  described  by 
iheker  (ISam.xxv.  30).  The  evidence  is 
multifonn  and  decided.  We  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  make  one  or  two  more  references. 
Is.  xxiv.  7—11,  20;  stviU.  7,8;  xxix.  8,9. 
Thei>e  and  other  passages  prove  that  fes- 
tivities among  the  Israelites  were  sometimes 
carried  to  excess  and  rioting  by  strong  drink; 
yet  is  there  no  rea«on  to  think  that  they  wen*, 
as  a  people,  addicted  to  intoxication ;  on  the 
contrary,  diey  ^»pear,  in  rdadonto  diatTiee 

nrid  other  modem  vir-f«,  to  hrivr  btt-n  i<m\' 
nently^moraL   Their  fauiUi  were  roiigioua 
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iodoeiliQr  u><l  narrowness  of  li««rt,  not  ia- 
tsniponuiM  or  inoontinsooo* 

A  species  of  sherbet  appears  to  liave  been 
used  as  a  refrdshing  beverage  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  ehief  butler  in  the  E^ptian 
oomt  if  Mid  to  hare  taken  the  frrapos,  and 
pressed  thera  into  Phamoh':*  cup.  Th<"  juice 
of  tJie  grape,  thus  obuuued,  tuay  have  bceu 
accotnpaaiedl^taine  otiiernibetaDce.  Sher- 
bet is  a  beverat^  now  composed  rhir  tly  of 
water,  lemoa -juice  and  sugar,  wiUi  iha  ad- 
dition of  other  ingndieDts  to  render  it 
more  palntahle,  as  the  pulp  of  fruits,  per- 
fumed cakes,  amber,  and  rose-walor.  Fexkins 
reports  that  die  jniee  of  tfie  grape  ie  wed 
three  wavs  in  lVr>ia.  Wbcii  !iiiui)]v  r;x- 
pressed,  it  is  called  sweet,  that  is,  sweet  li* 
qaor.  It  is  not  drank  in  that  state,  nor  se- 
gerded  as  fit  for  use ;  nor  i«  it  even  called 
wine  until  it  is  fermented.  A  seeond  and 
Ter;  extensive  use  of  the  juice  uf  the  grape 
fe  the  eyrap  made  from  boding  it  in  this 
s^ert  9tate,  which  is  used  for  sweetening, 
but  not  as  a  drink.  The  third  use  of 
jniee  of  the  gmpe  it  the  distillation  of  it 
info  arrnk,  or  A'*i.ilii'  brandy.  The  win>:^3  of 
Persia  are  in  general  much  lighter  thau 
those  of  Etirope,  bat  they  ere  eiUl  always 
int<lxicatiu.^^  (*  Ht^-iiilenco  in  IVrsin,'  p.  230.) 
The  juice  of  the  grape,  under  the  name  of 
diM  (honey ),  is  still  need  io  Palestine  • 
beverage  in  taking  food  (see  p.  259,  vol.  i.). 
Dib<>6  is  also,  according  to  Shaw,  made  from 
what  is  termed  the  honey  or  juice  of  the 
pthn-liw.  The  palm  wine  made  in  Egypt  at 
the  present  day  is  simply  from  an  inci^^ion 
in  tlie  heart  of  the  tree.  The  modern  name 
in  Lower  Egypt  ie  totcbtgh ;  in  flavour  it 
rrscmbleg  a  very  new,  light  wine,  and  may 
be  drunk  in  great  quantity  when  taken  from 
the  tree ;  but  ae  toon  •»  fetmentatioii  hat 

comraoncod,  it^  intoxicating  qiUkUtiet  haV9  a 
powerful  and  speedy  effect. 
Wine  mixed  widk  water  WM  la  tbt  ttm  of 

Isaiah  held  in  disrepute,  andued  as  a  Ijfpe 

of  degeneracy  (Is.  L  22). 

In  order  to  enhance  tlie  flavonr,  and  per- 
haps inerease  the  strength  uf  wine,  it  was 
dnmk  with  spices  (Cant.  viii.  2.  Prov.  ix.  2). 
Medicated  wines  were  given  to  sufferers, 
and  espeetally  to  those  who  were  crucified, 
in  order  to  rliniinisli  tboir  sensibility  to 
pain,  which  in  the  punishment  iost  nai&ed 
was  very  ezqutaite,  eanaiiig  ttie  keeneat 
pa«>r>i  (Prov.  xxxi.  0.  Matt,  xxvii.  34). 

In  all  wine  countries  an  inferior  kind  of 
wine  ie  «i  ordinary  drink.  This  wine,  as  is 
seen  in  tlio  case  of  cider,  may  be  rather  of 
a  sharp,  pungent,  than  a  sweet  flavour.  The 
Hebrews  bad  in  common  use  (Numb.  vi.  3. 
Ruth  ii.  14.  Ph.  Ixix,  IJJ  )  a  wine  of  this 
wliii'h  v:;i  ;  also  dnmk  by  the  sobiifT't 
oi  uie  iiomuu  army,         Hebrew  nauie  is 


^eiertx,  ttom  a  root  signifying  '  to  be  aharp,' 
and  hoiee  appropriately  rendowd  by  the 
G  reek  otos,  translated  '  vinegar '  in  Matthav 
xxTii.  84,  48.  Luke  xxiii.  3(5.  John  xix.  20* 

The  paesage  in  Mark  xr.  23,  '  And  thef 
fvre  (offered)  him  to  drink  wine  mingled  wiih 
myrrh,'  has  been  addnct  d  as  contradictory 
to  Utc  parallel  passages  in  ilm  other  eTao^e* 
lists,  on  the  ground  that  what  they  teraa 
vino-rar  Lc  de.signa(«?s  wine.  Oar  rpmarts 
will  have  shown  that  there  is  no  contrariety. 
H aiVa  wonia  are  s  trainbtti«m  iaco  Oredk 
nf  the  Hebrew  f  Ps.lxix.  21 ),  in  which  htimerU 
U  used,  and  which  may  be  tendered  by  either 
the  Orsek  eiiwf,  *  wine,*  or  ens, '  einegarf 
tb()iu:]i,  n>  vinegar  is  now  applied  to  a  liqu.T 
differing  Irom  wine  in  having  undergone  a 
aeeond  wmientation,  we  prefer  the  reader* 
Ui^?  '  wine.' 

DliUMEDAilY  (G.  tm  dr«8MM,  <tt 
run').    See  Camel. 

DRUSILLA.  a  daughter  of  Hatod  ^^grippa, 
the  rider  '  Aft^  xii.  23),  I  v  Cvpros,  and  sister 
of  Agrippuii.  She  htui  been  proniiaed  in 
manriaga  to  Antiochus  Epiphanee,  tHriaee  of 
Comagcn*?,  in  Upper  Syria;  but  as  be  rii- 
fu&ed  to  become  a  Jew,  she  married  Axixos, 
prinee  of  Emeea.  on  the  Orontaa.  On  iwedv- 
iiif^  proposals  of  niarria^^e  from  Felix,  pn- 
curator  of  Judca,  throtigh  the  magician 
Simon,  ehe  left  herhnaband,  wid  beeaiM 
tlie  wife  of  that  Roman  governor,  t<>  whom 
she  bore  a  son,  named  Agrippa,  who  lost  his 
life  in  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
waa  probably  under  har  inflnaoiea  that  Falis 
sent  for  Paul  in  order  to  hear  him  cnnr^m- 
ing  the  faith  in  Christ  (Acts  xxiv.  24, 

DVKK  (L.dttx,«a leader').  The  eirl(^ml 
meaning  of  the  term  'duke'  is  not  an  in- 
appropriate represeutatiTe  of  the  Hebrew 
mlMp^,  wliielt  ia  the  aaaw  of  Hm  lint  letter 
In  the  Hebrew  laagnsge,  and  in  p  r  eral 
signifies  that  whieli  is  first  (Germau,j~Mr»t> 
'a prinee;'  and  'prinee'  iaftom  die  Latin 
princeps,  primus),  and  hence  a  captaiu,  or 
head  of  a  troop,  an  anny,  a  clan  or  tnbe.  In 
Ps.  It.  13,  aUwph  is  rendered  *  guide '  (Jer. 
iii.  4) ;  and  in  Zeoh.  ix.  7, '  governor.'  Henea 
it  appears  that  c/»j^' would  be  a  bcttt^r  term 
for  those  who  arc  termed  dukes  in  Scripture 
(Qe&.xnrri.  16,  teq.),  because.  If  for  no 
other  reason,  *  duke' is  likely  to  convey  to 
the  ntdeamed  reader  ideas  of  power  and 
dignity  whieh  the  original  doaa  not  imply. 

DULOIMEB  (L.  dtikiM,  <aiiMt>  Baa 
Musto. 

DURA,  a  plain  In  Babylonia,  probaUj  die 

s«n:c  aa  tliat  in  which  Babylon  itself  lay. 
Here  it  was  that  Nebuchadnezzar  erected  his 
golden  image  as  an  object  of  worship,  to 
whom  Daniel  and  his  companions  maaibl^ 
reloaed  to  bow  down  (Dan.  iiL  ly 
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KAGLE  (F.  aigU,  L.  aquila)  is  •  species 
of  biiiis  which  is  often  mentioned  in  the 
Bilda^  and  supplies  the  sacred  utitan  nilh 
strikinp  and  forcible  images  (see  especially 
K-Jivk.  xvii.  6,  seq.).  It  may  be  doubted  if  in 
all  eases,  or  if  in  lha  edebraisd  dMotiptiim 
in  Job  xxxii.  27,  seq.,  the  eagle  was  dis- 
tiuguisiied  from  the  vulture.  Both  birds 
li«v«  their  homes  fai  iasooessiUe  plaees,  and 
ran  rarely  be  reached  by  the  shaft  of  the 
hunter;  in  consequence,  we  need  not  be  8ur> 
t>Ti»ed  if  Uie  two  are  eoofimnided,  espeeiany 
in  an  age  when  the  notions  that  prevailed 
were  mostly  of  a  general  character,  and  sei* 
entific  zoology  had  no  existence. 

The  eagle  is  the  image  of  swifttjess  (2 
Sam.  i.  2:J.  Jer,  iv.  13;  xlviii.  40.  Lam.  iv. 
lU).  With  the  rapidity  of  its  disappearance 
is  the  fleetuess  of  life  well  compared  (Job 
it.  20),  and  Uio  insecurity  nf  riches  (Pror. 
xxiii.  d),  also  the  rush  of  au  advancing  host 
CDentxxvitt.  49).  Its  oest  on  lbs  loftiest 
prt  ripiccs  forcibly  sets  forth  what  is  »inat- 
tainabie  (Jer.  xlix.  lU).  The  care  of  tlie 
eagle  for  her  young  (vultur  percnopterus) 
is  the  sonrre  of  the  truly  regal  metaphor 
found  in  Dcut.  xxxii.  11 ;  comp.  Exod.  xix. 
4.  Aristotle,  indeed,  ascribes  to  the  eagle 
a  mtliless  feeling  towards  her  young ;  but 
.^liau  asserts  that  she  is  full  of  kindness 
to  tliem,  ami  with  him  otlier  ancient  writers 
agree.  Snidaa  aaya  that  young  eagles,  when 
their  wiiij^s  are  yet  unformed  and  weak, 
flutter  around  the  old  ones,  and  learn  of 
dMm  to  fly.  In  Irafh,  the  parent  hiida  take 
eweiy  eaze  of  their  callow  brood  so  long  as 
tbmj  need  care,  but  no  longer;  when  they 
are  ready  for  flight,  the  old  onee  compel  them 
lO  leave  the  nest,  haviiif^  iirevioiisly  n-^r.  r- 
tained  their  fitness  by  many  experimental 
trials,  and  so  prepared  them  for  relying  on 
their  own  independent  resources.  It  is  even 
said  tliat  the  male  eagle  snpports  his  yonn? 
in  their  earlier  efforts,  until  at  lengtli,  taught 
and  eneouraged,  they  are  able  md  willing  to 
Mat  dwrnaelf  eefreelyon  the  boaom  of  the  air. 


and  aids  them  to  ascend  to  more  lofty  emi- 
nences, Uyiug  under,  and  so  supporting, 
them  when  she  notices  that  Utaf  an  |et  un- 
able to  sustain  themselves. 

The  Bible  directs  attention  also  to  the 
loftiness  of  the  eagle's  home  (Ptov.  xmM.  0 ; 
XXX.  19.  Job  xxaix.  27).  The  force  witli 
which  the  eagle  pounces  on  its  prey  wae 
known  to  Iho  Hehrewa  (Hea.Tiii.  f.  Hah.  i. 
8)  ;  also  its  peculiar  faculty  of  disceniing 
Objects  at  a  great  distance  (Job  xxxix.  29), 
as  well  ao  ita  tfahrst  for  Mood  (30),  and  the 
eager  love  of  its  young  for  animal  food 
(Prov.  XXX.  17).  Its  dwelling  in  inaccessible 
rocks,  *  on  the  crag  of  the  rock,'  '  iu  the 
elefts  of  the  rock,'  with  its  nest  *  among  the 
stars,*  is  well  pointed  out  (Job  xxxix.  27, 2«. 
Jer.  xlix.  UL  Obad.  4).  In  Matt.  xxiv.  2b, 
we  read,  '  Wheresoever  the  carcase  ia,  then 
will  the  eagles  be  gathered  together.'  Comp. 
Job  xxxix.  30.  Uab.  i.  8.  If,  however,  the 
9^\oa  of  some  natnraliata  io  eomet,  that 
taa  eagle  avoids  dead  bodies,  we  must  here 
understand  the  vulture,  either  the  vuhur 
percnoptmu  iA  Tifan«nB|  whidi  naariy  n- 
sembles  tlie  eagle,  or  Uw  Mlhir  latlwliu  of 
the  same  naturalist 

In  Mieah  i.  16,  we  read  of  '  baldness  as 
the  eagle,' where  the  vulttire  must  be  meant, 
the  front  of  whose  head  in  almost  bure.  The 
bird  lives  in  Southern  Europe,  in  Turkey, 


It  is  also  said  that  the  mother-bird  carries 
her  yoting  ones  op  to  the  moimiaitt-iops» 


Persia,  and  Africa,  on  high  rocks  and  preci- 
pices, whence  it  takes  diirtant  views,  is  about 
tfina  feet  loo^  and  wilh  ita  emended  winga 
ei^t  or  nino  teood  (Dent  sIt.  18.  U.  nodv. 
IA). 

Aa  to  the  snake,  in  consequence  of  the 

casting  of  its  skin,  so  to  the  eagle  from 
changmg  its  feathers  (moulting),  a  renewal 
of  youth  is  ascribed  (l8.xl.  31.  Ps.ciiL(i). 
With  •  bordering  on  the  provinee  of  poetiyy 
the  raveoa  of  the  brook  are  said  to  pfck 
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nut,  &ti>l  tlic  young  ettgles  ('  Boua  of  the 
eagle')  to  est,  the  eye  cMThim  Ihttmoeketh 
nl  his  father,  and  deipitetfi  U«  mother 

(Prov.  XXX.  17). 

Acvurdiug  to  the  Mosaic  classifioation,  the 
eagle  belongs  to  unclean  binls,  and  could 
not  be  eaten  (Let.  !fi.  1:1).  This  obtained 
not  iDen^ly  of  the  comiuou  eagle,  but  pro- 
bably of  other  birds  belougiug  to  the  same 
class.  lu  thr  list  of  ujiclean  birds  are  several 
which  luaj  be  so  deseribed«  espeei&lly  tlte 
osaifrage  (aqnOa  oaaifraga)»  and  osprey 
(f.iIcK  hiili.niisl  mentioned  iinmedifttely  after 
the  eagle  iu  the  passage  jait  cited.  Well- 
beloved,  ttt  hia  Tranalalioiitthits  lendere  the 
naiuc^  in  T,(  v.  xi.  13 — 19  :  '  tlte  e>i'^U\  llio 
ossifirage,  the  osprej,  the  vulture,  the  kite, 
die  rsTen,  die  oatrieh  (straihio  eamdin, 
ia  the  Hebrew,  *  the  daughter  of  sereuiu- 
ing'),  the  techemes  (perhaps  a  sjpecies  of 
owl),  the  shaph  (see  Guoxoo),  the  Iwwk, 
the  Ctts  (the  bittern  according  to  Boolnit), 
tlie  cormorant,  the  ibis  (sacred  with  the 
Egyptians),  lUe  swan,  the  pelican,  the  re- 
ehem  (probably  tlie  king-fisher),  the  stork, 
the  nnu[)hu  (tlie  plover?)  the  hoopoe  (upo- 
pa  epops,  Linn.),  the  bau* 

EA£  to  a  verb  oonneoted  in  origin  and 
meaning  with  the  Latin  aro,  *  I  plough' 
(cowp.  the  Greek  aroura,  'ploughed  laud;' 
the  Egyptian  «rl  and  the  Arabia  Kart  haTing 
tlic  same  import;  also  the  Latin  aratrum, 
*  a  plough  ')t  and  signifying  to  plough,  as  in 
1  Bam.  viiL  12 ;  comp.  Jadg.  xiv.  18 ;  of  to 
till,  to  labour  the  ground,  as  in  Is.  six.  Itl; 
oomp.  Oen.  ii.  5. 

EARNEST,  probably  from  ear  (comp. 
the  Oennan  emdt«,  *  harvest '),  to  plough  or 
till,  and  so  denoting  that  which  is  (first) 
gained  by  tillage;  hence  tJie  first-fnitts  of 
die  harvest.  It  is  tlie  rendering  in  2  Cor.  i. 
92;  T.  5.  Eph.  i.  14,  of  a  Hebrew  word  in 
Greek  letters,  arrabon,  whicli  in  Gcu.  wxviii. 
17,  is  rendered  '  pledge.' 

K AKTH,  THE  (T.  mle;  Hihrew  chrctz). 
To  the  narrative  of  the  creation  umst  we  look 
for  the  earliest  ooncepUons  entertained  of 
the  enrth  by  the  Tlehrews.  There  v,  r  ]rnm 
as  follows :  The  earth  and  the  heaven  fonaed 
die  QiuTerse ;  die  eardi,  at  the  time  to  wbieh 
the  account  refer^J,  wa*?  formless  nud  empty 

«  huge  deepi  hlled  with  water  and  covered 
irith  darkness.  Light  hanng  been  ealTed 
into  existence,  night  and  diiy  ensued.  Next, 
the  waters  were  divided,  and  there  appeared 
dry  land,  which  mus^  in  consequence,  have 
had  a  previous  ezistenee ;  the  dry  land  was 
termed  earth,  and  the  gathering  of  thewfitera 
aeas.  Here  we  use  led  to  a  second  m.eauing 
of  the  term  eurth.  In  the  first  verse,  itde* 
imted  tlie  wliole  earth,  whatever  that  was,  in 
its  priuQcevai  stutc ;  uuw,  ii  dtioutes  the  diy 
land  as  coutradistingnished  from  the  seas; 
and  Fo  we  h.-iv.'  the  earth  divided  into  two 
parts,  sea  and  land.  * 

Uaiese  facts  show  tliftt  dw«zi«et  liad  in  his 


mind,  not  a  creation  of  the  earth  out  of  oodiia;. 
bnt  a  r»*fbrmation  of  it.  The  exact  value  d 
the  term  eurih  in  his  eoneeption,  we  bavejMt 
found  nothinjrtfi  determine.  It  is  a  pnn*  a?- 
sumption  which  uiukes  it  r<[ui\alt'ui  wiih 
the  idea  now  conveyed  by  the  tc;rm.  The 
true  comprehension  of  the  word  can  be  a»- 
certained  only  from  the  opinions  shown  a 
the  Bible  to  haive  been  prevalent  in  eerf 
days.  That  h  spnee  of  some  considerable 
extent  was  comprised  under  the  term,  is  evi- 
dent firom  Oen.  L  SM,  2S,  wbere  «e  read  thai 
mm  was  to  hiivo  'dominion  ovir  all  lie 
earth,'  and  '  replenish  the  eartli  and  sobdut 
it' 

A  slightly  difTerent  view  is  piven  in  the 
second  history  of  the  creation,  found  ia 
Oen.  U.  4,  tc<f.  Passing  the  diversities,  wi 
arc  led  to  the  information  Uiat  in  the  emh 
was  Eden*  and  eastward  of  Eden  a  garden, 
which  was  watered  by  a  river  that  came  oat 
of  Eden,  and  thence  was  paded  into  turn 
bi-e'l  ,  ^vhcnce  ii«''ned  many  strrnm^,  nf 
whiiii  ilie  Fisouand  the  Giliuu  cucoLupa&M:<i 
each  a  wide  wtent  of  country,  and  the  kh 
mainiiif^  two  watered  the  laiuls  ext'odiaj 
hoiu  Armenia  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Tk 
names  of  the  Enpbralea  and  the  Hlddeld 
(the  Tigris)  at  once  dirert  the  mind  to  thi 
site  of  the  narrative ;  and  coultl  we  aseertaia 
what  iwoodier  mete  were  intended,  we  sbooU 
be  able  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  tunh 
embraced  in  the  writer's  view.  The  um 
*eneorapassedi,' however,  which  be  employ 
shows  that  it  was  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  while  it  also  show«  thit 
his  knowledge  was  general  and  vague,  uqm 
no  river  properly '  encompassetln*  nIaiid;iK 
all  rivers,  whntever  eurvcs  thpy  may  taif, 
run  in  their  gre;it  bearings  from  high  to  lo* 
lands,  and  from  the  interior  to  die  sea  (sM 
Diri8if>?f).  The  earth,  however,  now  ap- 
pears as  a  wide  extent  uf  coontrj,  stietch- 
ing  OQt  fhrom  Armenia,  or  Babylonia,  havog 
fonr  {Treat  rivers,  with  Eden  for  their  eentrt. 

The  next  indication  we  find  in  tiie  bistcsy 
of  Cain ;  it  ia  that  of  die  land  of  Nod  f» 
derifig  or  cuning),  east  of  Eden  (iv.  I'?); 
bnt  dhe  statement  is  too  bare  to  add  anything 
of  importanee  to  onr  ittformadon.  b  vi  1, 

we  read  of  'the  face  of  the  earth'  (eomp. 
vii.  4),  a  phrase  which  would  imply  that  cb« 
eardi  was  regarded  as  a  large  plane  sutCms. 
Then  ensut  s  the  account  of  lht»  delugv- 
Here,  the  writer  speaks  only  of  the  line  of 
Adam's  posterity,  of  which  he  has  givm  la 
account  in  the  previous  chapters,  and  obri- 
onsly  knew  nothing  of  the  Western  hmi- 
sphere,  or  any  regions  beyond  ih.>se  «:if  whiah 
he  had  spoken.  The  tenn  '  earth,"  th^ 
used  in  the  narrative  of  the  fl^Kxl.  t'* 
understood  as  representing  that  whirh  m 
diese  remarks  it  has  been  already  found  to 
mean.  Over  this  earth  the  writer  held  ibf 
deluge  to  be  universal ;  bnt  thi«  hie  earth  va» 
veij  dissimilar  to  the  globe  irfkiih  In  mnr  Ift* 
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dierted  bjr  1h»  term.  AU«  then,  that  the  oar* 
ntive  affirms  is,  that  a  deluge  prevailed  over 
Western  Asia.  If  this  was  '  the  earth '  to 
Ihe  writer,  tiiie  is  aD  1m  eooM  intend. 

Doubtless,  h'^  hnlirTril  \hn  flom-i  to  hfivp  m- 
Tered  'the  whole  earth;'  butllie  whole  earth 
to  hint  was  only  a  part  of  tile  glolte.  If  die 
dflugc  was  thus  only  partial,  partial  also  was 
aU  that  is  said  about  it  In  consequence, 
the  destmetion  of  liib  was  ptrtial,  and  •  part 
only  of  the  living  creatures  of  the  earth  went 
into  or  came  outof  the  ark;  though  it  must  be 
added,  that  it  is  from  other  sources  than  the 
Bible  that  we  are  led  to  hold  that  aiuniKl  life 
existed  two  thousainl  ynrs  nfler  die  re  forma- 
tion of  the  globe,  iu  part^  of  the  earth  dis- 
tiiut  from  the  spote  whcffs  flie  aMfed  narra- 
tive TiTf  -  the  firnt  racps  of  men  and  animals. 

la  Uie  account  of  the  deluge,  we  first  read 
of  elevatione  on  the  Hmo  of  Hm  earth ;  Ibr 
*  all  tJie  high  hills'  and  'the  rnn:iTitnin:^ 
were  covered'  (vii.  19*  20).  Of  these,  Mount 
Ararat  la  mentioned  ('vUi  4)  as  the  ]daM 
on  which  the  ark  restp  l.  Hence,  wherever 
Edeu  was,  the  s^nd  cradle  of  the  httmaa 
raee  ia  to  bo  looked  ibr  in  Armenia.  From 
tliis  high  land  as  a  centre,  the  descendants 
of  Noah  are  represented  as  spreading  over 
the  earth  in  diree  main  divisions,  corre- 
sponding to  his  three  eons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japhpt.  This  1^r!n<r?»  'is  to  the  tahle  of  na- 
tions (x.)  of  which  wu  itave  spoken  in  the 
artiele  Bmaiov.  The  exact  extant  of  eonn- 
tty  here  oomprtsed  it  is  by  no  mesnfl  ca5y 
lo  determine,  sinoe  in  speaking  on  the  snb- 
Jeet  we  an  In  eonatant  danger  of  giving  to 

fhi-'  v.riTcr's  words  slirnifiration^  which  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  and  ensue 
flomewient  geographiealTiewe.  ThetalarfB 
portion  of  the  Eastern  hemisphere  was  more 
or  less  minutely  known  to  the  author  of  the 
register,  there  can  be  no  doabt;  equally  ia  it 
certain  that  his  knowledge  in  its  general 
bearinps  was  accarate.  If  the  table  may  be 
cousid^red  as  emanating  from  Moses,  or  as 
eorrected  down  to  his  time,  then  it  shows 
us  what  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  was 
known  some  fifteen  centnries  before  Christ. 
Hist  portion  tUKf  be  ronghly  described  aa 
comprising  those  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
which  lie  between  the  tenth  and  the  fortieth 
degree  of  North  latitude,  and  tiie  tmA  and 
the  seventieth  degree  of  Eastlonpitudc.  From 
this,  however,  must  1>&  excepted  the  interior 
of  Africa;  while  in  regard  to  the  astraPBilla* 
on  the  South  and  West,  the  pitvalant  aOllOap- 
tious  were  indeterminate. 

The  knowledge  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
proceeded  step  by  step  with  the  increase  and 
spread  of  population.  Bat  at  a  time  when 
centralisntion  had  srarcelv  iinv existence,  that 
knowledi;-.'  would  exist,  Rcalterednp  and  down 
in  individual  minds;  aiid  it  could  be  only 
after  the  lapse  of  centarics  that  any  one  could 
aoeeead  in  fadieiing  theae  aoattered  raja 
into  ft  Ipoos.  ^ntaiieo  ttgftM  iha  impro* 


piiafjof  any  attempt  to  detofmine^  In  a  glsau 

aR"e,  the  condition  of  peoprapbical  know- 
ledge by  the  actual  condition  of  civilised 
liib.  Mesopotamia  and  die  ^niSkf  of  the 
Nile  may  ^  1  been  each  a  busy  and  flotui.sh- 
ing  hive  long  before  they  were  known  to  each 
Other,  and  long  before  any  genp-apher  had 
put  them  together  in  his  mind  in  their  ac- 
tual and  relative  positions.  Hence  we  can- 
not affirm  tiiat  the  rise  of  the  Babylonian  or 
any  other  Eastern  kingdom  indjeHea  tho 
time  when  such  nation  entered  as  a  compo* 
nent  pivrt  into  the  domains  of  geography. 

If  these  remarks  tend  to  show  that  long 
before  tlie  time  of  Moses  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite fur  the  formation  of  the  register  of 
nationa  eonld  not  havo  hefn  poaaeseed  by 
any  one,  they  may  also  serre  to  display  the 
worth  of  that  register,  as,  in  all  probability, 
pieaantfa^r  ihe  aarllaat  aa  well  aa  the  beat 
siinimary  nf  the  geogTiphleil  hnoWlffdgo  of 
the  first  ages, 

In  proeeaeof  time,  however,  knowledge,  like 
civJHsiition  in  general,  would  come  to  nearly 
the  same  level  in  allnations.  As  the  East  gave 
falbrmatHm  to  tfie  Weat,  the  atate  of  know- 
ledge in  the  West  may  be  taken  as,  to  some 
extent,  an  index  of  Uie  state  of  knowledge 
in  the  East    If,  therefore,  the  Egyptians  iu 
the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Nerho  (cir.  600  A.  C.) 
eircumnavipated  Africa,  the  enterpri«;e  miist 
hare  given  a  general  impidse  and  made  a 
great  augmentation  to  geographical  solenoe, 
iu  which  the  Biblical  writers  would  more 
or  less  fully  share.   And  geographical  no- 
tiona  Ibnnd  In  Herodotna  and  other  i»ri>ibao 
author^,  lir>lp  us  in  forming  a  correct  concep- 
tion of  the  views  held  by  the  sacred  penmen. 
No  mapa  haveeome  Into  onrhanda  from  eny 
period  of  Biblical  antiquity,  but  maps  Luvo 
been  constructed  from  descriptions  found  in 
andent  geographers,  whieh  ramiah  illnstra- 
tions  of  the  views  prevailing  in  their  times. 
In  the  work,  De  Situ  Orbit,  of  the  oldest  Ro- 
man geographer,  Mela  (A.D.  54),  we  have 
these  viewa  aet  forth.   The  earth  seems  to 
have  been  regnrdcd  by  him  ns  n  sort  of  cone, 
or  high  mountain,  raiseil  above  the  waters 
wfaleh  flowed  around  its  base.  Having  mado 
a  vnTirr  division  of  the  world  into  East, 
Wedt,  and  North,  Mela  distributed  it  into 
five  aonea  two  temperate,  one  torrid,  and 
two  frigid.    Only  the  first  two  were  hnbita- 
ble.   That  on  the  south  was  inaccessible  to 
man  on  aeeoont  of  die  torrid  regions  inter- 
vening.   Till  rr>  v,ns,  ho  held,  on  that  side 
another  earth,  inhabited  by  people  whom  he 
calls  AntiehdioBaa  (dweUers  opposite).  The 
form  and  bonndaries  of  the  known  and  habi- 
table earth  are  thus  delineated : — the  Medi- 
terranean, with  its  branches  of  the  Straits, 
the  Euxine,  and  the  Fains  Moeotis;  its  great 
tributaries,  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais.  These 
combine  to  form  the  grand  line  by  which 
the  earth  ia  dividad.   The  Mcditerranaan 
■aparatai  Ennma  ttom  Africa.  These  oon- 
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tinents  are  bonmled  on  the  East,  the  former 
by  llic  Tanais,  the  latter  by  the  N  ilo  ;  all  be- 
yond or  to  the  east  of  these  limits  is  Asia. 
These  vicwB  am  in  part  found  in  Job 

10: 

•He  hath  compassed  the  water  with  bounds, 
Till  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end.' 

Till'  earth  here  is  ri^tttircitil  as  a  circular 
plaue  surrounded  hy  wuitir5,  and  these  waters 
an  eneonipassed  with  perpetual  night.  This 
rp{rion  of  iiii^'bt,  this  outer  limit  of  the  world, 
was  regarded  as  the  extreme  Terge  of  the 
oeloatial  htmisphere,  on  whieh  flie  eoncsra 
of  heiivni  vtus  t}u)tii:!^ht  to  rest.  In  tha  7ttl 
▼ene  uf  the  saiuo  chapter  we  read, 

'Be  atretches  the  North  over  the  empty  plac«  ; 
Haqgatll  the  earth  uiwn  nothliig/ 

Tli<^  word  North  has  been  ron'sMerod  to 
denote  the  heavens  as  thej  appear  to  revolve 
around  the  pole,  which  aeenwd  to  be  atwtebed 
out  as  a  curtain.  The  earth  ia  represented 
as  Bustaiued  solel;  b;  the  power  of  God ;  aa 
in  Milton, 

*Aad  Baitti,  aalf-balanead,  tnm  her  eaatia  hang;* 

but  nothing  is  said  to  deternuiie  the  shape 
or  size  of  tlie  suspended  earth.  Otlier  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  seem  to  describe  the  earth 
as  a  wide -extended  quadrangular  plane. 

Hence  Jub  (xxxviii.  l'^ )  n^ks. 

*  Hast  thou  p«rci;iv'ed  ihe  brcidtb  of  the  eanti  f ' 

Compare  Job  xxxvii.  ,1 ;  xxxviit.  13.  Is.  xxiv. 
16,  where  ilie  phrase  '  Uic  ends,*  or  rather, 
tcittgi  *  of  the  earth,'  pivcs  the  idea  of  its 
being  spread  out,  or  t-xpuuded,  like  the 
wings  of  a  bird.  'Four  comers'  are  ex- 
pressly tnpntioiied  ill  Is.  xi.  12.  Kzek.  vii. 
2.  The  view  of  it,  however,  as  a  circular 
plane  Iknds  support  in  other  writers  besidea 
Joh;  in  Is.  xl.  22,  where  the  Alti)i^,'hly 
is  represented  as  sitting  above  *■  Uie  circU  of 
tfie  earth.'  Aeeording  to  Ps.  xzIt.  ft,  the 
earth  rests  on  the  circumambient  oceim, 
which  was  the  opinion  of  Mela;  comp.  Pror. 
TUi.  27.  In  the  middle  or  navel  of  the  earth, 
which  thus,  whether  square  or  fliirenlar  ia 
form,  lay  on  the  bosom  of  the  water  or  was 
self-sustained,  there  stood  Jerusalem,  ilie 
central  and  sacred  city  (Exek.  Oj  SXZTiiL 
12  ;  comp.  V^.  xlviti.  3). 

Views  of  this  kind  found  prevalence  far 
down  into  the  middle  ages.  Among  the 
early  Cliri^tians  also  wrre  tboy  preTaJcmt. 
Kosma^  (  ctr.  £>00  A.  D.),  an  Eg>piian  monk, 
has  left  us  n  notion  of  their  topographical 
system,  of  whieh  the^e  are  the  cluef  fea- 
tures: The  earth  is  a  four-cornered  plaue, 
watered  on  all  sides  by  the  oeean,  wfaidi 

makes  four  iiieisions  into  the  hind,  at  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Uulfs,  at  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  flow 
into  the  interior  by  subterranean  channels. 
Beyond  the  sea  that  washes  the  aides  of  the 
earth,  Ues  a  line  of  country,  on  the  S astern 
part  of  which  is  Paradise,  on  whose  ends 
naee  e  huge  lofty  wall,  sustaining  the  iinuftp 


meiit  of  heftveik.    In  the  North  stands  a 

prat  fon*»-Hhap€d  mountain,  behind  wliirh 
the  snn  hides  himself  in  the  evening,  and 
ao  eauaea  darkness. 

The  earth,  considered  in  relation  to  the 
heavens,  had  four  cardinal  points,  which 
are  indioeted  in  these  lines  from  this  Book 
of  Job  (xiiU.e): 

*L",  I      towards  the  rnst.  hul  TT?  1«  not  tVte ; 
And  to  the  U  fst,  but  cannot  perceive  Him  ; 
To  tM  A'or/A,  wlMie  He  woHMli,  jr«S  r— H 

behold  Him ; 
He  hidcth  Uinaetftai  the  Mil,  that  Eoanastsae 

Him.' 

*  The  East'  ia  in  the  original  *  forward,'  or 
'before.'  The  oriental  geographers  eeast 
dered  themselves  aa  facing  the  East,  instead 
of  the  North,  nffer  our  custom.  HaviTijr  t)>* 
sun  iu  flout,  tlie  West  would  be  at  iL.$.a 
back,  tlie  Sotith  on  their  right  hand,  and  the 
North  on  their  left  The  same  view  pn-v jjs 
among  the  Hindoos,  it  was  aI»o  prevalent 
among  die  ancient  Irish  and  the  Mosigels 
(Numb.  ii.  3.  Gen.  xiii.  0.  Exod.  xiv.  *2"^), 
These  fotu  quarters  are  in  Zechariah  b ; 
Ti.  2,  teq.)  set  ftnth  hf  four  hoieee  of  diSa^ 
eiit  eohmrs  ;  (he  red  for  the  glowinp  East, 

Srey  for  the  darkening  Weat,  blade  for  the 
ordi,  and  white  for  Ae  South.  In  the 
same  passage,  the  four  winds  are  compared 
to  four  chariots.  The  West  was  cousidcrrd 
as  a  very  distant  and  unknown  quarter 
(Jonah  i.  8.  Pa.  eanix.  0),  as  beinfr  occa- 
pied  by  the  ppr;  whence  the  «>pn,  that  is  the 
Mediterraiit^iUi,  tletiotes  the  West  {1  Kings 
xvui.  43.  Ps.  Ixxii.  8).  The  North,  aa  dw 
Hebrew  word  designates,  was  the  dark  pir:. 
whence  the  black  horse.  It  was  also  cvn- 
eeived  of  b^  the  Hebrews  and  by  other  aneicta 
people  fl«  eoulaiuinj;  ihr  liiq-hr>t  land.  whi> 
the  South  lay  low  and  tended  duwn  to  Hade». 
Henoe  it  became  eustomsry  to  speak  of  going 
tip  when  persons  travelled  towunls  tlic  North, 
and  of  going  down  when  they  went  So«uk- 
ward  (Gen.  sii.  10.  Numb.  ziiL  81).  In 
later  writings,  tlie  Hebrew  Olympus  found 
its  plnre  in  the  North  (Is.  xiv.  13),  wlitre 
the  cherub  or  protecting  Power  had  hijs  seat 
(Eaek.  sxvlii.  l-L).  These  latter  conceptioae 
may  have  hud  an  Assyrian  origiu.  Whrn 
Uiey  had  obtained  prt;valeucc  ouiong  the 
Jews,  the  North  same  to  be  regarded  as  the 
special  plure  of  heaven  (Ezek.  i.  4).  Ic  ibc 
North,  too,  lay  Paradise  (Geu.ii.  8,  tq.);  and 
in  Job,  gold  <not ' flur  weather,*  an  in  dm  tan; 
gee  the  margin)  came  apesinlly  tnm  tin 
North  (xxxvii.  2'i). 

There  are  in  Hebrew  two  ehief  words  mkoA 
are  rendered  earth  :  I.  AJuhmah  ( Adam"),  in 
Gen.  i.  25,  is  often  translated  *  ground'  (Gen. 
ii.  t>),  and  seems  properly  to  dienote  the  »ad 
(Gen.  ie.  2,  3.  Exod.  xx.  2A).  II.  The  mm 
appropriate  word  for  eartli  is  ehretz  ;  arcord- 
iugiy,  in  Gen.  i.  1,  '  God  created  the  heaven 
and  the  mrth;  it  standa  in  etmtnmt  widi 
heaveni  aa  one  of  the  mo  eompoiMni  yaii 
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of  the  anlTerse  (ii.  1),  but  is  sotnetimes  ten- 
(kmd  *  land,'  denoting  a  diatriet  of  libe  earUi 

(a.  11,  13;  iy.  1(5;  x.  10;  xi.  HI);  urul  in 
oUmt  instances  would  be  better  represented 
hy  *  land,*  or  *  oountrjr/  Iban  earth  (Gen.  W. 

12,  14;  Ti.  4).  The  intorprcter  needs  great 
care  in  order  to  determine  when  land  or  coun- 
try, and  when  earth,  is  intended ;  for  ques- 
tions of  great  moment  are  connected  witli  iLo 
dpcision  hp  may  fonii  fOen.  xxvi.  1 — 1).  A 
similar  ambitj'tul)"  is  fuuud  iu  the  corre- 
sponding Greek  term  ge,  which  may  signify 
riiLrr.  I.  Oio  earth  at  large,  what  the  Latins 
termed  orLU  Urriirum  (Matt.  T.  lU) ;  or,  II. 
•  district  of  country  (xiv.  84).  III.  la  eomt 
instance?;,  the  land  of  Judea  is  meant  (Matt, 
xxiii.  35) ;  in  others,  there  is  a  doubt  of  the 
extent  of  its  aignifleatlott  (Matt.  v.  5 ;  eompw 
Ps.  XXX  vii.  20). 

The  value  of  the  Greek  ge,  as  used  by  the 
Kew-Testament  writen  in  its  lariat  oompre- 
hensloii,  is  evidently  preftter  tbnii  the  He- 
brew ehrttx  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment The  lapse  of  some  oentmies  had  ren- 
dered the  njeauing  of  the  term  earth  both 
mor«  extt»nsiTe  and  more  dpflnite.  The 
caplivity  did  much  to  extend  thu  Israelites' 
Itaowledge  of  the  earth.  btiU  more  to  the 
same  effeel  wns  donr  wh. n  tli'^  (ireek?  fir«it, 
and  the  Komaus  afu-rwurdd,  rauie  into  eon- 
taet  with  the  Jews.  From  aa  early  period, 
commerce  had  eiihirj^ed  the  botindarie.'!  of 
^grapby ;  but  in  the  centuries  which  im- 
mediately preceded  Ae  advent  of  Clurtet,  the 
descendants  of  .^hraham.  Ywm^  scuttored 
widely  over  the  more  civilised  parts  of  the 
world,  greatly  augmented  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  Jewish  nution  ;  the  more 
so  because  lliey  maintained  with  their  mo- 
ther city,  Jerusalem,  a  constant  and,  for  the 
moat  part,  intimate  connection.  In  conse- 
qur-nce,  the  peoj^aphy  of  the  New  is  wider 
end  more  exact  thuu  that  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  Western  world  coiDea  iuto  pro- 
in!iicn'«f.  «nd  tlie  VonTiihiri'-s  of  the  Kdiiuiii 
empire  are  the  sole  limits  of  its  topogra- 
phical sphere.  We  add,  iu  conclusion,  that 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  thus  find  the 
spot  iir»t  contemplated  in  Eden  expanded 
into  the  large  tpaees  eompriaed  wiOiitt  the 
rcritral  jmrtH  of  the  Eastern  Jieini^^phere,— 
ou  the  other,  the  Koraan  empire  itscU;  even 
in  its  widest  extent,  comprised  only  m  tmall 
portion  of  the  phd>e. 

The  view  taken  of  the  earth  in  ScripUue 
does  not  correspond  with  that  which  is  fur- 
nished by  modem  science.  For  tliia  discre- 
pancy those  will  be  prppared  wlio  hare  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  remarks  already 
made— as  in  the  articles  Adam  and  Cbba- 
TION.  Revpftled  rclil'ir  n  is  from  tirst  to  last 
a  Kyst4;iu  of  aecaujuiodauou.  As  designed 
to  meet,  in  each  case,  the  wants  of  the  age 
in  which  a  reveletion  is  made,  tlie  rcre 
lation  itself  and  the  record  of  it  must  be 
■dapted  to  the  mind  ef  die  age,  and  to  aott 


be  expressed  iu  agreement  with  its  concep* 
tiona.   But  diese  eoneeptions,  which  thnt 

become  the  vehicle  of  great  spiritual  truths 
and  great  prondential  le.ssons,  are  them- 
•elvea,  as  heingpnrely  human,  perishing  and 
transitory.  Them,  tlierefore,  the  student 
the  Bible  must  let  fall;  while  he  prpf^erves 
with  care  the  divine  seed  which  they  cuu- 
tain,  flnda  for  that  seed  a  new  soil,  and  so 
«)ceasions  o  new  hirtli  of  sjiirituul  thonf^hfs 
and  couceptious,  which,  after  the  bphug  and 
■nmmer  shall  have  passed  away,  will  in  their 
turn  give  place  to  other  furma  abaped  to  the 
type  of  another  generation. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  on  (be  feneral  sabieet 
used  ihi'se  "words: — '  Scletice  is  constantly 
teaching  us  to  describe  known  facta  iu  new 
language,  bat  ^e  language  of  Seriptnre  la 
always  the  same.  Ainl  iit>t  only  ho,  hiii  the 
language  of  Scripture  is  necessarily  adapted 
to  the  common  state  of  roan*e  intellectnd 
development,  in  which  he  is  supposed  not  to 
be  possessed  of  science.  Hence  the  phrases 
nsed  by  Scripture  are  precisely  those  which 
Science  soon  teaeliee  man  to  consider  «e  in- 
accurate. Yet  they  nre  not  on  that  account 
the  less  fitted  for  dieir  proper  purpuaie  ;  for 
if  any  terms  had  been  need,  adapted  to  a 
more  advanced  state  of  knowledge,  they  must 
have  been  unintelligible  among  those  to 
whom  the  Scriptores  were  ftrat  addressed. 
If  the  Jews  had  been  told  thnt  water  existed 
in  theelouds  in  small  drops,  they  would  have 
marvelled  tfwt  it  did  not  instsntly  deseend,* 
and  to  have  explaiiied  the  reason  of  tliia 
would  be  to  teach  Atuiology  in  the  i^ucred 
writings.  If  they  had  read  in  the  Scripture 
tliat  the  earth  was  a  sphere,  when  it  ap- 
peared to  be  a  plane,  they  would  only  have 
been  disturbed  in  their  thoughts,  or  driven 
to  some  wild  and  baseless  imaginations,  by 
a  declaration  to  tliem  so  stranpe.  If  the  Di- 
vine speaker,  instead  of  saying  thai  he  would 
set  his  bow  in  the  clouds,  had  been  made  to 
declare  ihui  lie  would  give  to  water  the  pro- 
perty of  refracting  different  colours  at  differ- 
ent SD^ss,  how  utterly  unmeaning  to  tlie 
hearers  wonld  the  words  have  been!  And  in 
these  cases,  the  expressions  being  unintelii- 
f ible,  star^mg,  and  bewilderinf ,  wonld  haf» 
been  Kiirh  as  tended  to  nnfit  the  sncred  nar- 
rative for  its  place  iu  the  providential  dis- 
pensation  of  the  worid*  (*  Indications  of  Uie 
Creator,'  pp.  131.  102). 

'  To  be  of  the  earth '  (John  ili.  31),  is  the 
same  as  to  be  from  below,  in  contrast  to 
being  from  above  (13);  and  'to  speak  of 
(from)  the  earth,'  stands  in  opposition  to 
couiiug  from  licaveu;  the  first  denoting  a 
mere  earthly,  the  second  a  divine  origin  in 
relation  to  the  gospel,  and  the  spirit  and 
power  of  ita  great  promulgators. 

EARTHQUAKES,  which  are  motions  pro- 
duced on  the  earth's  t*olid  surface  hy  a  force 
originating  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  and 
dienoe  acting  upward,— which,  ooeiirriiig  to  • 
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gvMtor  or  kM  Mtent  in  dl  oooaMes,  are 
mOM  frequent  near  die  sen,  and  r&ry  in  in- 
taoaitj  Ikom  a  mere  transient  and  scarcely 
pereeptible  movemeatt  lo  coamMaiona  and 

BabvrTsioiia  of  the  most  vifl  'iu  nn  i  i?r-*.nic 
ttve  a&tur«t, — are  represented  butU  in  Hebrew 
mad  Oreek  hy  worda  that  signify '  ahaUBg' 
or  '  tnuibliuj,' '  ( Matt  viii  24,  'teiupcM'  i:^ 
literally  a  commorion  in  ibe  aea) ;  and  tbougU 
ve  muBt  diatiagniah  between  poetie  deaerip* 
tioUB  or  the  presence  of  JuhoTah  (1  Kingsxix. 
II)  and  earthquakes,  properly  so  called,  yet 
were  the  latter  by  no  means  unnsual  in  Pales- 
tine ;  since  the  whole  channel  which  now  con* 
atitates  the  val!<  y  of  tlie  Funlau,  and  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Dea<i  Sea,  hvtur  clear  traces  of  fol- 
canio  action.  Similar  tokens  are  foiiud  in 
the  hot  springs  on  thn  ehorf  of  the  lake  of 
Tiberias,  iu  the  luarka  ul  exhausted  Toloauoa 
ia  the  neighbonibood  of  that  lake,  ind  Ib 
the  basaltic  rocks  lyinpr  tirtwF'en  it  and  the 
aea  of  Merom.  So  lately  as  Jan.  1,  1837,  a 
ftatlbl  eaidiqiiake  direeted  ite  ftuy  along  the 
whol  '  <  iistATn  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  with  especial  violence  in  the  viciniu  of 
tha  aea  of  Tfbeiias.  Jeraaalen,  tn  ^  daya 
of  Kiug  Uzziah,  was  Tisited  by  so  great  an 
aarthquiAe.  that  it  became  an  epoch  so  well 
known  aa  to  aenra  for  dating  from  (Amos  L 
1.  Zeeh.  si?.  Of  aaa  Mill.  nhr.  sevU. 
51.  &4). 

EASTER  (T.,  according  to  Bede,  from 
Hostre,  a  goildess  specially  worshipped  in 
tJiP  spring),  is  the  trnn-^liition,  in  Acts  xii  4, 
of  a  Hebrew  word  whiuh  in  Oreek  letters  is 
ptuckot  daaocing  the  Jewish  tsatiTal  oaUid 
the  PassoTer.    Ht^e  t)te  article. 

£BAL  (IL  a  keap).    See  Gbbisim. 

BBOMT,  Ikom  an  Eaaieni  loot  aindlar  ia 

forrn  and  nn-aninp,  denotes  a  hard,  durable 
black  woud,  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish, 
wMehwaa  nniehvaliied  in^  aneientworid, 
and  formed  an  article  of  luxury  and  com- 
meioe  (Eiek.  xzvii.  1&).  It  ia  stdl  need  aa 
att  oraaaiCQtal  wood  in  Hosaio  work. 

ECCLESIASTES,  or  Uie  Preacher,  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  poetical  books  of  tlie 
Old-Testament  Canon,  which  in  our  EugUsh 
BIUm  alaad*  between  Piofeybt  tod  Solo- 
mon's Snticr  The  reflections  which  the 
oompo^iuuii  contains,  profess  (LI)  to  bo 
*  the  words  of  the  P  reiichcr,  the  sonof  Davidt 
kingiuJerasalcm '  ( I'i).  The  term  '  prffirht  r' 
is  in  the  original  koheieih,  an  abstract  uuuu 
of  the  feminine  gender,  which  may  be  itrietly 
MOdered  '  anse mbloge.'  This  would  appear 
ta  describe  the  book  as  a  oolleotion  of  dia> 
eotuvea.  Bat  then  this  word  kohtteth  ia 
used  as  a  suniaiue — '  the  words  of  the  as- 
•amblage— the  son  of  Darid'  (i,  1).  Thia 
•oonda  harsh  to  an  Engliah  ear.  Bat  8ok>- 
Dion  is  nnder  special  circumstaucoH  sur- 
named  Jedidah  ('  beloved  of  Jehovah,'  2  Sam. 
xU.  2d),  whteh  aeama  to  abow  that  kohtUtk 
nay  equally  be  a  surname,  derived  from  hia 
tsBjjilajiug  hinacU  in  addraoaiog  and  ia* 


stmetingthepaopb(xtt.0).  In  tile  Latin  and 

in  other  lauguages,  abstract  are  somrtiices 
tised  for  concrete  nouns,  hoi  can  it  occa- 
aion  Boipriae  that  here  •  juaiahia  form  im 
c;7T ployed  as  a  man's  name,  for  in  Hebrew 
we  lind  instances  of  names  of  men  in  tha 
fonynina  gender,  tad  nanaa  of  wonca 
iu  the  masculine.  Examples  of  tlie  furu^r 
are  Ophrah  (1  Chroo.  iv.  11),  and  Hanaiiiah 
(l€bioB.vui.  24);  azamplaa  of  the  latter 
are  Abigail  (1  Sam.  xxv.  3),  Sarai  (Gen.  xi. 
29).  Still,  it  may  be  atdted,  what  is  the  ex- 
act import  of  the  term  ?  The  Seventy  render 
the  Hebrew  by  the  word  BcctewuUsy  wfaidfc 
Jerome  exp<>und*i  h8  the  person  who  con- 
veutti  a  cuu({rcg(iLiou,  *  whom,'  he  »a}s,  *  we 
may  term  amcionalor  (speaker  or  prea^er), 
because  he  speaks  to  the  people,  nn  !  his  dia- 
eoitrse  is  directed  not  specially  to  ouc,  but 
faaarally  to  alL'  Ofotina  nnderstands  the  word 
to  mean  a  colUctor,  that  is,  of  the  pithy  say- 
ings of  wise  men.  Doderlein  and  yanhtigdl 
taka  ia  the  aenaaof  eolkcliemthai  ia» 

of  hajes,  %  kind  of  college  nnder  tlie  prtsi- 
deuoy  of  Solomon,  whose  disputationa  are 
written  down  la  the  book  so  daiominatad. 

Among  these  and  other  opinions,  thai  is 
the  best  which  represents  the  word  to  mean 
praadiar  or  teacher  (xiL  9 — 12),  both  be- 
cause this  import  corresponds  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  and  because  it  is  sup- 
ported by  tlie  .ilexaudrine  trioislaiors,  who 
probably,  in  giving  the  rendering  KccUsiaUf, 
tixc)  aud  Iranamittad  .m  itabiiahad  tr** 

UiUuu. 

'  Vanilf  (iff  iranitiea,  all  ia  vanity,*— duM 

the  book  opens,  and  tlius  it  ends  (i.  2  ;  xit 
8).  The  whole  circle  of  things  is  vanity. 
^Miat  ia,  vaBUhea;  what  waa,  ra^appeara; 
what  hnppt'ued,  happens  again;  there  is 
nothing  u«w  tmder  the  sun  (L  4 — 11).  }i«H 
more  daraUa  ia  the  gainlromvriadooi  which 
man  promises  himself,  for  in  much  wi<»(k>ui 
is  griel^  and  he  that  inoieaseth  knowledge 
iaereaaeth  aorrov  (L  12—18).  Neidiar  te 
there  any  real  gain  in  abimdauce  of  earthy 
possessions,  and  iu  the  pleasures  of  seitse  in 
union  with  wisdom ;  one  fate  awaits  the  wise 
man  and  the  fool;  both  die  and  are  foKgoltfln; 

wlint  iiiHri  in  lii-?  wijidoni  ncijuires,  passes  to 
another  «lio  ha^  bfai«j\\cd  no  labour  ou  ita 
acqnisitioti.  I  he  best  thing  appaara  to  ha 
to  enjoy  wii^it  tiiL'  CrL,i;or  bestows  ;  vet  even 
this  proves  vanity  ^li.).  Cbuugdul  and 
poriahing  aio  aU  thinga;  the  paina  which 
men  give  theraselvci  Imvc  no  result.  Man's 
highMt  good  on  earth  ia  the  ei\ioyuient  of 
the  pleasnrea  of  lifofWhieh  are  to  be  regarded 
as  the  ^'ift  of  God.  Onlj  what  God  do».-8  hiis 
pennaneuce,  and  remains  for  ever  the  same 
(UL  I— tft).  In  tiie  holy  plaee  of  judgment 
prevail  injustice  aud  force.  The  fate  of  man 
aud  beast  is  the  same;  there  is  no  other 
kuq^inesa  for  a  mortal  than  to  ei\joy  hiuasclf 
in  his  deeds  (iii.  IG — 22).  Many  are  the 
taaca  of  the  oaprulected  and  the  oppneaead  ; 
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iealh  is  better  dun  Ittle;  nefw  to  hsve  bed 

existenr  c  is  tier  still.  Vit'n  nr*  t'n  l;iliour9 
and  striviags  of  men  0*0*  'l-^cs''  luourufol 
TCfleeiions  die  ttitbor  intemipts  by  eemin 
moralisiu'^s  in  relutiou  to  the  serviiie  of  Ood, 
TOWS,  oppression,  and  wealth  vL).  Pro- 
verbs on  Tarioiu  snlgeets  ensne,  and  tfie 
PreiicLer  declares  that  he  has  failed  to  find 
a  tnily  virtuous  woman  (Tii')!  <uid  that  it  is 
pruper  and  wise  to  obey  kings  (riii.  1 — 5). 
ReUiming  to  the  tone  which  he  had  for  a 
time  laid  nsu]c,  he  stales  liiTiist'lf  uuable  to 
understand  the  dealings  uf  I'rovidence  ;  the 
righleoas  men  is  nnftwtunate,  the  wicked 
prosperous ;  enjoyment  is  the  only  good 
(riii.  0 — ix.  10).  Wisdom  surpasses  all 
««rtlilf  CUugs,  yet  folly  often  reeeives  the 
preference  (ix.  11 — x.  7).  Then  ensuG  sen- 
twees  touching  reverence  to  governors,  the 
advintages  of  the  wise  over  tiie  iboluh,  snd 
the  pursuits  and  pon<;pqncncps  of  hcnc-nr  cuce 
(x.  8— xL  6).  Let  man  eiyoy  life,  and  re- 
member his  Creator,  before  evil  and  death 

arrive ; '  llit-ii  sliull  tlj>'  diisi  return  to  the  eanJi 
as  it  wiiH,  au(i  the  spirit  shslJ  return  unto 
God,  who  gave  it'  (xi.  7— xiL  7).  The  eon- 
elusion  of  the  whole  matter  is,  *  Fear  Ood 
and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is  the 
whole  dnty  of  man ;  for  God  shall  bring 
every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret 
thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  bo 
evil*  (liu  b— U). 

Eeelesiastes  is  sseriM  of  tSBtathrt  diiqiri- 
silions  on  thai  stibjeet  which  has  pnga^i"  i 
the  earnest  attention  of  contemplative  minds 
fn  all  ages,  namely,  the  real  good  of  man. 
These  disquisitions  are  not  sel  forth  in  an 
abstract  or  meuphysical  manner;  bat,aoooi!d- 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  Cast  and  tSie  analogy 
of  tJie  Bible,  tlicy  appear  in  a  practical  shape, 
as  so  many  experieuoes  through  which  the 
mind  of  the  writer  had  gone.  Airived  at 
the  season  of  his  decline,  he  calmly  imder- 
takes  a  review  of  the  past  All  that  a  man 
and  a  king  could  know,  he  had  known.  The 
whole  eircle  of  hnman  life  lay  open  to  his 
view;  for  that  portion  of  it  which  hf  Im-l  not 
known  by  experience,  lie  knew  by  sight  and 
contemplation.  This  circle,  diaefore,  wlA 
its  vnrions  and  conipiicatk-d  moTements.  he 
undertakes  to  describe,  not  in  sketches  and 
plemres,  but  in  proverbs  and  ssntantions 
observation*?,  whirh  nrc  strong  tog^ether  in 
short  separate  clusters,  yet  are  united  by  the 
thought  and  die  aim  that  ma  duongh  the 
whole.  That  thought  is  the  vanity  <  f  nil  Ini- 
man  and  earthly  good.  That  aim  is  the  neces- 
sity of  obedienoe  to  Ood. 

The  thought  in  variously  ilhistrat«-d  and 
coniirmed.  In  the  process  remarks  are  made 
whioh  wear  a  gloomy  aspect,  and  reflect  die 
shades  of  u  mLiid  worn  by  the  exercise  of 
powe/,  and  darkened  by  sensual  indulgence, 
in  •  state  of  society  which  required  the  pre- 
paratory  dJseipline  of  many  centuries  in  order 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  degree  of  collore  leqai* 


sits  for  the  reception  of  Cliristianity.   By  a 

Christian  stundard,  therefore,  it  is  unfair  to 
judge  those  ubservatious.  The  book  is  cou- 
eeived,  and  mast  be  eondldered,  in  the  s{^t 
of  Uie  old  dispensation,  as  reflected  from 
the  wind  of  an  Eastern  potentate,  and  uf  a 
Hebrsw  mooareh  wlio,  in  his  old  age,  fell 
under  the  Divine  displeasure  in  consequence 
of  his  addictedness  to  his  harem,  and  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  which  some  of  its  in- 
mates encouraged  ( 1  Kings  xi.  1 — 8  ;  conip. 
Neh.  xiii.  20).     The  objects  of  thai  dis- 
pleasure, and  the  thoughis  and  feeiiugti  con- 
nected with  Ihem,  the  Christian  is  required 
to  disapprove.    It  must,  however,  bp  addi  d, 
that  lUe  writer  need  not  be  considered  us 
setting  his  seal  to  every  rerasih  made  in  the 
course  of  his  collection.  He  appears  to  have 
described  his  opinions  and  feelings  as  they 
wars  at  sneeessive  eras  of  his  life,  without 
intending  to  intimate  tliat  each  one  accorded 
with  hia  deliberate  and  final  judgment.  In 
this  waj  he  might  at  one  time  entertain  a 
thought  which  he  afterwards  saw  reason  to 
correct  and  disavow.  Accordingly,  seuteuces 
which  wonld  odterwise  bear  the  appearanee 
of  contradictions  (iv.  2,  3  ;  vii.  1 — 3 ;  comp. 
ix.  4 — G),  may  be  expotmded  as  different 
views,  entertained  at  different  times  and  in 
dissiuiihir  states  of  mind.  If  the  passage  In 
iii.  21  bhouhi  appear  to  represent  the  tenni 
nation  of  existence  with  man  to  be  tiie  same 
M  it  is  with  the  brute,  the  distinct  ssseve  - 
rati;>n  towards  the  end  of  the  poem,  to  the 
eileci  that  while  the  dust  returns  to  the 
•srth,  ths  spirit  letums  to  Ood,  who  gave  it 
(xii.  7\  revokes  the  ftimier  doubt,  and  de- 
clares the  writer's  last  and  settled  conviction* 
To  sodb  variations  of  opinion  sll  men  are 
liable,  and  that  the  more,  the  greater  is  Ujl- 
degree  in  which  they  are  left  to  the  workings 
of  their  own  minds  snd  ths  rasolta  of  their 
ovm  experience ;  and  it  merits  attention  in 
our  estimate  of  the  book  before  us,  that  the 
writer  lays  no  elaim  to  any  speelal  enlighten- 
ment from  the  great  sonrce  of  spiritual  truth. 
The  experiences  of  a  mind  such  as  that  of 
Soloiuou  must  have  been  of  a  very  diverse 
character.    Light  and  shade  were  strangely 
min>»led  t'T^f-ther.     Good  and  evil  existed 
Uiere  iu  measures  exceeding  urdiiiaiy  bounds. 
The  yonth  who,  in  die  pure  native  ardour 
of  a  generous  and  nntaniished  heart,  asked 
of  God  wisdom  in  preference  to  opulcuo^ 
rank  sad  power  (1  lOngs  iii  0,  se^.),  must 
Lave  ba<l  feelintrs  the  very  reverse  of  those 
which  pervaded  the  mind  of  the  aged  king^ 
broken  down  by  die  eares  of  state  and  die 
pi.; -nits  of  pleasure.    Yet  is  tlierr  a  sober 
Light  and  a  higher  wisdom  around  him  in 
h^  deeltuing  days.   The  writer,  beginning 
life  as  an  enthusiast,  may  have  become  a 
voluptuary  in  its  ootme,  and  as  snoh  denied 
all  goodness,  even  diat  of  woman's  heart 
(vii.  28).  Yet,  under  the  influence  of  religion, 
however  misled  by  female  seductions,  he  did 
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nolMisinff*,  inUioM  «g«,tt  »  giMl 

spiritHfil  tnith,  which  eoiild  not  but  exert 
a  reiimug  and  elevating  power.  In  agree* 
mtnt  with  Uie  tenor  of  diew  olMwrvMioiM,  m 

find  in  lbt>  latter  portions  of  kvheU-th  a  su- 
perior moral  tone,  a  purer  religious  elera* 
tkm.  What  eaik  in  its  wey  b«  flner  or  mora 
impreaaive  than  the  passage  which  extends 
from  the  first  to  the  seventh  verse  of  the 
twelfth  chapter  ?  The  eleventh  is  ecarcelj 
inferior  eitber  in  thooght  or  exprenion. 
Wlialever  may  havp  b^pn  the  darknese  and 
exhaustiou  of  Soiuuiuii's  miud  in  hia  later 
years,  the;'!  and  other  passages  (ill*  1—4; 
V.  1 — n)  suffice  to  show  that  there  were 
penuds  when  his  feelings  rose  to  a  loftier 
and  more  vrorthy  tone,  the  find  ezpreasion 
of  wh!f}i  inny  he  read  in  the  tvro  last  verses 
of  the  last  chapter.  Here  the  writer  reoorda 
M  '  dm  oonduloii  of  the  whole  natter/  ao 
his  deliberate  and  settled  jud<^:mi»nt. 

This  judgment  oontains  the  aim  to  which 
we  rallerred  above.  Here  la  tfie  purpose  Ibr 
which  the  discourse  was  made,  the  propo- 
aitioa  it  was  designed  to  establish — the  great 
final  oonelusion ;  the  verdict  after  the  eri- 
denoe  and  the  aumming  up.  But  if  these 
verges  e nhibit  tlie  object  of  the  author  or 
teailier,  then  by  that  object  must  the  pieee 
be  judged.  And  whatever  <^iniou  may  be 
held  respecting'  the  ar^ment  and  it"?  illus- 
trative accompaiiiincuta,  no  doubt  the  aim 
waa  good  and  pious,  snd  the  result  no  less 
nseful  toman  than  hononrtible  to  God.  That 
man  should  fear  God  and  keep  his  command' 
aiMite,  ia  of  dl  tmfhe  die  moat  irapoitaat 

Worthy  of  its  imp  Ttnnrc  \s  ihr  rPiirfTnta- 
tion  of  it  as  '  the  whole  dut^  of  fuan.'  And 
tiie  enlbreement-  of  dtat  Aatf  on  <be  gnrand 
of  God's  judicial  rli  ir  u  l  r,  applies  a  high, 
true,  scriptural  and  induential  motive  to  a 
coniie  of  eonduet,  the  obsarvanee  of  which, 
whether  with  the  light  of  Judaism  or  the 
better  light  of  the  Gospel,  would  lead  to  that 
holiness  of  life  in  whiolt  are  displayed  God's 
will  and  man's  happiness. 

The  aim  and  result,  then,  of  the  book  of 
Ecdeaiastes,  is  the  furtherance  of  true  re- 
ligion. For  so  important  an  end  was  the 
author  or  compiler  led  to  work  under  t>ie 
general  bearing  of  that  great  spiritual  pur- 
poaa  of  the  Hebrew  rdtgion*  namely,  die 
promotion  of  holiness  ns-  thr*  aim  of  God,  the 
dn^  of  aaa,  and  the  harmony  of  the  world. 
We  reven  the  rdifioa  whioh  had  ao  nobla 
an  aim,  and  exerted  so  desirable  a  tendency. 
We  receive  '  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter' atrited  at  by  Solomon,  with  gratitnde  not 
llie  leHs  eonlial,  because  the  aim  and  the 
argument  are  those  of  one  who  had  had  ex- 
perience of  all  the  good  and  evil  felt  and 
done  under  tlie  sun.  The  testimony  of  such  a 
person  haa  a  peculiar  worth.  And  the  value 
of  tlie  book  in  which  tJiat  testimony  is  re- 
corded is,  in  oar  opinion,  high.  On  the  au- 
thority of  *  Ung,  a  nearly  abaolatc  king;  of 


aa  opnlentpiteoe;  of  a  aago  funad  te  Ui 

wisilona  throughout  the  wnrl  l  ;  if  a  vrdupto- 
aiy  uud  an  idolater, — ^we  learn  that  oil  jam 
earthly  pleasore,  tfie  hig^ieat  and  dm  moat 
dazzling,  is  vanity  of  vanities;  and  tliat  'the 
whole  of  man,'  all  that  he  ought  to  do,  hia 
hi|^eat  good,  hia  aole  laadng  happmeae,  k 
found  in  the  love  and  service  of  God. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  aim  and  conclu- 
sion of  Eceleaiastes  is  the  same  as  those 
which  are  famA  in  other  writinga  eaeribtid 
to  Solomon,  namely,  tlial  wisdom  or  reli- 
gion,  pr&clictil  religious  wisidoiu,  or  '  die-  femx 
of  Qadf'  is  *  the  principal  thing'  (Pro v.  iv.  7)« 
It  was  in  this  view  of  wisdom,  that  is  in  a 
religious  hght,  that  the  Preacher  undertook 
to  aaareh  out  eonoeraing  dl  things  that  «m 
done  under  the  Sim  (i.  13).  -And  tntbepre?tcnt 
hour  the  Christian  mnst,  as  a  Christian,  be 
prepared  to  acquieaeo  in  the  confJaaion  to 
which  the  series  of  disquisitions  lea*U  their 
author.  Consult  Hom.  riii.  IS.  2  Cor.  iv. 
17.  Jamea  19,  u^.;  iv.  14 ;  v.  1  Fit 

i.  22,  ,r^. 

We  have  spoken  on  the  sappoaition  that 
Momon  waa  the  audior  of  fin  book  under 

eonsider^on.    Whether  this  ia  or  is  not 
certain,  the  tenor  of  oar  observations  holds 
good;  fur,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  writer  in- 
tended to  set  forth  Solomon's  opinions.  The 
diseour»e  is  certainly  ascribed  to  *  the  eon 
of  David,  king  in  Jenisaleni '  (i.  I,  12).  Ia 
8oI(»noii  meant  f  In  its  general  charaet«r 
this  p'^frn  rnrnficrt?  vrith  "vrli;-!  we  know  of 
Sermon's  position  and  views.    That  mo- 
nardi  waa  fiuaed  fur  wiadam,  not  so  nneii 
in  its  theoretical  as  in  its  practical  unil  di- 
dactic relations.    Such  is  the  office  aua- 
tained  hj*the  Freaeher'  (xii.  9,  10).  He 
was  a  sovereigu,  and  might  be  influenced  in 
hia  teachings  by  a  wish  to  stutain  rojaJly. 
Aeeordingly,  he  haa  striven  to  enforea  iia 
claims  (viii.  2,  («</. ;  x.  QO ) ;  and  certainly  no 
one  was  better  prepared  to  discourse  on  the 
subject  here  treated  of  than  Solomon,  who 
bad  partaken  of  all  eartlily  good  evtm  to 
sntier*'.    Yet  mav  these  things  be  true  of  a 
cutiiposiuou  which,  iiiiended  to  produce  s 
religiona  rosnlt  in  '  tlic  conclusion  of  the 
whole  mattrr,"  pats  into  tlie  mouth  of  a  well- 
kuown  sage  such  reflections  as  learning  and 
asperienoe  night  anpply,  and  jodgmant  and 
t&Mr  approve.  But  tlie  words, 'I,  the  Prea<her, 
wtu  king  in  J  emsalem'  (i.  I'i),  could  scarcely 
have  been  need  by  Sidomon  hinaeif,  and 
seem  to  betray  a  later  hand.    In  10,  the 
Preacher  ia  made  to  compare  himself  with 
other  kinga— ^etf  that  have  hoen  before  worn 
in  Jerusalem ;'  whereas  Solomon  had  but  two 
predecessors,  Saul  and  David;  comp.  ii.  9.  The 
indirect  manner  in  which '  the  Preacher '  is  in- 
troduced speaking  (i.  2;  vii.  27)  for  exam^ 
pies — '  Vanity  rtf  vanities,  mith  thi  Preacher 
— agree  with  the  idea  tliat  we  have  before 
us  a  eompoaltion,  not  of  the  Preacher  him- 
aetf  (8ohNnflii)i  hot  of  one  who  nada  nan  of 
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kli  ftotbority  for  a  praiseworthy  purpose. 
ymtk  diis  tMunptioo  a«oords  tiie  iMk.  thfel 

the  writer  tiTrihcs  f!ip  tlisqiii'^itioris  not  ct- 
preaaly  to  Solomoa,  but  to  some  oue  who 
WW  king  over  land  in  Jeniaalem;  dkot 
avoiding tJie  invirlirin^nrs?!  of  tlirectly  making 
Solomon  the  author  of  the  work.  But  tha 
ttrongeat  aridance  agminat  dbat  akmaieh'a 
being  die  author  is  found  id  peculiarities 
of  dioiion.  We  here  bonow  the  warda  of 
Wallbalo^  in  hia  latrodoatioD  to  Eedaal- 
asttfs.  *  That  k  amed  and  sagaoioas  critie, 
Orotins,  first  noticed  tlie  occurrence  of  soma 
terms  in  the  work  foreign  to  the  Uebrev 
laagiiage^  not  met  with  in  iha  Book  of  Pro- 
Ycrbs,  or  in  any  Jewish  writing  prior  to  the 
Babylonish  cupiivity ;  and  the  number  of 
•aeh  taxna  hm  hetu  conaidaiaUy  enUifed 
hy  mo'Iem  critics.  These  are  not  merely 
words  ocooixing  only  once,  or  pbiioBophiciii 
tenia,  lor  the  natnre  of  dia  work 

mi^rbt  account;  they  are  surh  &s  ni'-  f  ijnrl 
only  in  Daniel  and  £zra  and  the  Chaldee 
▼eraiooa ;  and  tha  worda  which  azpreaa  die 
philiisophicKl  opinions  of  the  writer  are  pure 
Hebrew.  They  are  alao  worda  borrowed 
from  the  Peraima,  and  it  eaa  hardly  ha 
imagined  that  such  could  be  known  to  Solo- 
mon' (p.  6).  In  agreement  with  this,  Uerbst, 
a  Roman  Catholic  professor  of  theology,  says 
in  bis  EMtUimg  (U.  S,349)i  'li  we  examine 
th»'  diction  of  the  Preacher,  we  find  not  onfy 
thut  It  has  nutUiug  in  common  witii  tixat  of 
SoiomoD  or  that  of  hia  ago*  hot  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  language  of  works  composed 
alter  the  exile.  It  is  not  merely  that  we  tind 
kere  and  there  a  Chaldaiam,  bat  the  lin- 
giiii^tic  nsagi's  of  the  book  are  from  first  to 
h&t  of  a  degenerate  and  foreign  kind,  and 
even  approximate  to  ti»  Babbinieal.*  It 
is  indeed  true  that  Ecclcsiftbtes  has,  from 
very  early  times,  formed  a  part  of  the  Jewish 
eanon ;  yet  bodb  Jewiah  and  Chrfatian  eriti«8 
have  questioned  ita  authority.  According 
to  Jerome,  the  Hebrews  'say  that  among 
other  writings  of  Solomon  which  hare  passed 
a«ay»  this  book  also  ought  to  be  obliterated, 
because  it  asserts  that  the  creatures  of  God 
are  vain,  holds  all  to  be  of  uo  account,  aud 
prefera  to  every  thing  elae,  food,  drink,  and 
pleasure.  From  this  terse  only  it  •.'ninfd  a 
title  to  be  placed  in  the  number  nftuc  divine 
booka  (the  eanon),  namely,  where  in  ita 
genenl  Minimary  it  declares  that  the  con- 
eiuaiuu  to  which  its  discourses  lead,  ia  most 
eaay  of  obedlenoe,  nam^y,  that  wo  abonld 
fear  God,  aud  do  his  commands.' 

It  ia  not  unlikely  that,  aa  Cicero  in  hia 
2.4rliiw,  or  treatise  on  old  age,  with  a  view  to 
gain  attention  and  antliority,  ]mt  into  the 
mouth  of  Cato  each  sentiinenut  aa  that  aaga 
might  have  vttered,  to  here  *  pott<«ij]i«ii 
writer  ascribed  to  Solomon  such  opinions  aa 
he  thought  suiuble  to  the  known  experieuoa 
of  that  sovereign,  and  fitted  to  illuamta  and 
tnfoie»  die  oondnaion  at  which  he  •imcd. 


and  for  the  establishment  of  which  he  under* 
took  the  taak.  Tboae  opiniona,  in  the  form 

nf  proverbs,  he  may  have  in  part  origi::;itr  rj, 
in  port  collected  and  arranged.  It  isi  tliiis 
explained  how  it  ia  that  in  aoroa  paaaagei 
wo  find  rcj9»»ction9  of  a  misi  f  IIaii  eous  nature, 
and  bearing  but  liule  on  the  tiieme  or  the 
eonelnaiott  of  die  book. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  views  we  are 
enabled  to  account  for  the  chief  facts,  namely, 
die  peenliar  dealgnation  of  the  worlt,  its  ap- 
parent connection  with  Solomon*  and  its 
Aramaic  phraseology. 

This  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  pioneneaa  <tf  the 
Hebn'w  mind  to  moralise  on  religion,  life, 
aixi  duty,  Bcems  to  have  excited  much  at* 
tention,  and  led,  in  oonaeqnence,  to  imitn- 
tions.  Such  imitations  are  found  in  two 
apocryphal  works.  The  Wisdom  of  the  Son 
of  Siroeh,  or  fednteljevf,  and  Tht  WMom 
of  Solomon. 

£DEN  (U.  plmiur^),  the  delightful  conn* 
try  in  the*E«at  of  whi<^  we  read  in  the  book 
of  Genesis  thatOod  ]1  anted  a  garden,  wherein 
he  put  the  man  whom  he  had  created,  aud 
oat  of  whoae  aoil  he  made  to  growemj  treo 
that  is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for 
food ;  where  he  formed  a  helpmeet  for  Adam 
in  Kve  his  wife  (Gen.  ii.). 

Fur  the  determintuiun  of  die  exact  locality 
of  Eden,  labour  has  been  nnspnringly  bc- 
ett>wed,  and  theories  advanced  in  profusion. 
Thenn  -t  [  i  i  il  ie  opinion  places  it  in  the 
high  lands  of  Armenia  (see  lhvi<;ioK), 
though  in  truth  the  least  exccptiuuable 
dieoiy  takes  for  granted  a  degree  of  eeqnaint- 
ance  with  the  eartli  on  the  part  of  the  marred 
writer,  which  the  Scriptitres  neither  claim 
nor  jnatify  (eeo  Eawrn^.  Tbo  nanatlire  in 
Oeue.sis  is  obvionsiy  r  i  Ticeived  by  one  whose 
knowledge  of  the  globe  was,  for  the  moat 
part,  reatrieted  to  Weatem  Asia;  fbr  had  he 
been  ac'piiiiuted  with  remote  ea-'stern  or  re- 
mote north  em  climea,  he  would  not,  as  above 
we  fee  he  did,  plaeo  in  dw  garden  of  Eden 
all  the  animal  and  vegetable  products  of  the 
earth ;  and,  in  consequence,  those  which 
flourish  only  in  high  northern  and  southern 
lalitadet»  or  in  dto  iaiands  of  lha  PaciSo 
Ocean. 

The  truth  is,  iliat  the  modems  have 
liwtened  on  the  sacred  penman  tfaebr  own 
conceptions  of  tJie  globe,  and  thus  made 
him  suy  that  ot  which  he  hod  not  the  remot- 
est ideib  All  hk  atatementa  aboald  be  tiken 
as  understood  by  himself,  nriil  the  measure  of 
hia  acquaintance  with  the  earth  is  the  limit 
of  hia  teasbinga,  aa  weD  aa  tbe  key  to  the  opi- 
nions that  he  entertained.  Of  that  of  which  he 
knew,  ho  could  aay,  nothing ;  and  the  most 
attpetflcial  knowledge  of  die  hiatory  of  geo- 
graphy shows  that  even  in  the  days  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles,  the  best-infonoed  writer 
could  not  have  extended  his  thoughts  much 
begmiddiaboiiiidaiiea  of  dia  Roman  amplrt. 
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The  tetcluiig,  however,  of  the  namUlTe  is, 
that  Eden  «m  ih»  aoiuoa  of  all  UCb,  intd- 
leelaal  as  well  m  aniind  and  TegeUible. 
Bence,  hot  for  the  fall  and  the  consequeut  ex- 
pulsion of  the  first  pair  from  the  garden,  the 
earth  would  have  rL-muined  unpeopled  and 
ungarnislied — a  lifeless  (Uscrt.  rreated  for 
no  otLer  appareut  purpose  (JUau  to  uiford  a 
plaaaaiit  dwdUng  to  Adam  and  Eve ;  for  as 
to  desrciidaiil!*,  it  was  only  after  '  llie  loss  of 
Edeu'  tliat  'Adam  kuew  his  wife'  (Geu.  iv. 
1).  Sueh  a  ?iew  of  Ood'a  ptovidence  is  not 
ill  accordance  with  tlmt  Tiniversal  teaching 
of  nature  which  shows  thai  every  thing  i« 
made  for  nae,  and  anawara  dia  diriiiclf* 
iiueiided  purpose ;  and  that  certainly  in 
our  globe,  and  probably  in  the  universe, 
there  ia  no  diatriet,  no  part,  no  tbay  spot, 
wbicli  is  not  filled  with  living  creatures  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  conditions  under  which 
they  live,  and  having  each  a  species  of  happi> 
ness  that  satisfies  the  demands  of  their  na- 
ture, and  HO  conduces  to  the  manifestation 
of  God's  k'**'7  <^'>*1  illustration  of  his 
goodnesM  (see  Cbeatio!(). 

EDIKK  A  I  ION  (L.  gda,  a 'house.'  and 
/ado,  *1  luake  )  properly  signifies  a  building 
(Maifc  siU.  1 :  eomp.  1  Gor.  iiL  9>;  aadhaiMa 
a  spiritual  edifice,  Bplritual  growth,  or  pro- 
gress (Hom.xiv.  lU.  :i(jor.  z.b.  £phes.iv.  16). 

EOOIC  (H.  fti,  or  dmrk  tohmrtd),  %  aor- 
nanio  of  EsaS*  given  him  either  in  imnaa 
queuoe  of  hia  Wing  of  a  red  colour  vban 
bom  (Oen.  uv.  S5),  m  tnm  his  Jaalilug 
red  ptitiagc  of  his  brother  Jacob,  when  ha 
had  come  in  faint  from  the  field  (30).  From 
'bim  descended  Edom,  considered  as  a  peo* 
pie,  the  Edomites  (zxzvi.  8,  $e^.),  after  be 
hud  settled  down  in  Mount  Seir,  which  from 
hiju  bore  liic  uaiue  of  the  laud  of  Edom; 
among  the  Oveaka  «id  Bonums,  IdnaMM, 

This  country  lay  to  the  south  of  Palestine, 
Willi  its  north-west  end  on  the  southern  ex- 
traosiqrof  the  Dead  8aa,aad  aoon  thaaonth- 
east  end  of  the  territory  of  Jiidah.  The  land 
is  distinguished  by  Mount  Seir,  a  continua- 
tkm  of  Mount  Oilead,  or  tfia  range  of  blDa 
«mch  runs  aloti^  the  Jordan  on  the  eastern 
aide,  and  stretches  southward  till  it  reaches 
dk«  Elaaitie  arm  of  the  Red  Sea,  down  the 
eastern  side  of  the  broad  vale  of  the  Arabah. 
Only  a  little  to  the  cast  did  Edom  extend 
beyond  Mount  Seir,  while  its  extremities,  the 
Elanitic  arm  of  the  Red  Hc&  and  the  sooth- 
an  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  detined  the  natural 
length  of  the  country.  But  the  borders  of  a 
wandering  and  pltmdering  horde  Uka  tta 
Edomitcs  cannot  be  laid  ilown  with  any 
atiietness,  for  they  easily  expand  or  contract 
tfMmadvaa  aaeirramataneea  may  aeem  to  re- 
quire. Accordinply,  we  find  Edom  to  have 
been  master  over  the  country  lying  immedi- 
ately sottdi-aaat  of  Paleatfaie.  Renee  it  waa 
that  Moses,  on  drawing  near  from  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  land  of  promise,  was  compelled 
10  aalnat  paimisaion  to  paaa  through  Idu- 


m0a,  which  being  refused,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  a  eirenit,  and,plaeing  binseV  on  iba 
east  of  Seir,  follow  the  direction  of  that 
mountain  towards  the  north  till  he  arrived 
nearly  opposite  Jericho  (Nnmb.  xx.  14,  Wf.; 
xxi.  4,  tetf.).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  we 
find  Ezion-geber  and  Eloth,  though  pos- 
sessed by  that  monarch,  still  accounted  '  in 
the  land  of  Edom '  (2  Chron.  viii.  17).  At 
a  latff  y>erio(l,  at  the  time  of  the  exile,  the 
Nabaih«eaus  had  spread  over  these  parts, 
and  the  Edomitea  were  limited  to  the  noidi* 
em  half  of  the  region  (Is.  Ix.  7").  Thus  nar- 
rowed towards  tbe  south,  they  extended 
tbeir  away  on  the  nordi,  oartamly  on  tbe 
western,  and  possibly  on  the  eastern,  sic^e  rf 
the  Jordan;  for  the  Maccabees  conieoded 
against  them  in  tite  territory  of  Jndah,  aal 
by  Joeephns  Hebron  is  reckoned  a  pert  of 
Idnm«a,  and  Oasaia  deaoibad  aa  enviRmed 
by  it 

Edom  ia  a  bigb,  monatafaioas  aoaaby.  with 

steeps,  precipices,  clefts,  and  picturesque  tsI-. 
leys,  iu  valleys  were  of  old  rendered  f^li^ 
Ad  bf  anltivation,  ftw  want  df  wbieh  i^ 
arc  now,  for  the  most  part,  n  piaf  to  da 
desert  It  was  in  relation  to  It*  valkys  dut 
Jaaob  described  Baaa'a  dwelling  m  •  die  te- 
ness  of  the  earth  and  of  tlie  dew  of  hesTen' 
(Genesis  xxvii.  38).  There  are  at  present 
▼alaa  wbieh  bear  tnaa,  aiiniba,  and  nyatn, 
while  the  lii<:her  lands  towards  theBastttt 
cultivated  and  prododUve.  The  hillaaoatsiB 
many  natoral  eavema,  and  the  sand-stoat 
of  wbicb  ibey  are  oompoaad  makaa  die  for 
mation  of  others  very  easy.   In  aveb  eans 


dwelt  the  Horitcs,  whoaa  nama  deWea  <N>tIl- 
era  in  caves,  and  the  Urtar  abodaa  of  ^  Edoo- 
Ilea  ware  in  part  bewn  ont  of  the  solid  toA 
wliich  often  rises  perpendicularly  fr^m  Cif 
vales.  Hence  Jeremiah  compares  their  dwell- 
ings to  the  nest  of  the  eagle  '  roosting  ia  iht 
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it  the  rock '  (xlix.  10).  £Ten  yet  the 
{      £    er  eontempbMM  with  wonder  tad  ad- 

on  tiie  trimuitlis  of  ttiicient  art  in  the 
^  yf*^  of  Wild,  torn,  and  precipitous  moun- 
9f  especially  is  the  gorge  wiiidi  c<ni- 

'      the  justly-celebrated  lOBtiilt  Of  th« 

^  ^         Dt  Pelra  (see  Bozsa). 
"^Vu     iviiig  destroyed  ur  expeUed  the  aneieut 
'~>\VS^oitants,  the  K donates  took  posseitiMll 
\\^*e  land,  thi'DU^;!!  wliirh  they  rt'fus*'*!  n  pttS- 
f^^i  TV  to  Llitiir  brtitLreu  the  Ii>raelite(»,who  from 
j  /  eaiUMt  petiod  enttrltiaed  oaJHendly 

llfei^*^^^^  towards  them.    Hence  cti^^iiciI  Itus- 
-   ^  relations  which  for  ages  produced  evil 
cts  (Ntunkn.  14, 107.;  nL4.  Jndf.  xi. 


I.    The  ancii  Tit  enmity  led  Saul  to  invade 
Edomites  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47);  but  they 
re  able  to  maintain  their  independence 
the  days  of  the  victorioai  Owrfd*  who 
giigfltpfl  nnd  took  military  possession  of 
e  couuLry  (2  Sara.  viii.  14).    The  Edora- 
M  remained  subject  to  the  Helwews  ontil, 
the  days  of  Joram,  they  neoTered  their 
td^endenoe  (3  Kings  viii.  20,  ^*)» 

oogh  Amisiah  tnd  Dariah  gained  advan* 
ages  over  them  (2  Kings  xiv.  7.  2  Chron. 
v.  11;  xxri  d),  yet  they  fireed  themselves 
Abes,  and  eontfaiued  independent 
(2  Chrou.  xxviii.  17).  On  the  invasion  of 
the  Chaldseans,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the 
Edomites  juined  his  rauls,  and  aided  him 
la  the  overthrow  of  Jemsidem ;  which  ae- 
counts  for  the  glowing  hatred  against  Edom 
fsimd  in  the  prophets.  Henceforth  they  ap- 
pear Mttsv  eneniee  «ff  die  lenwUlaa  (Eaei. 
axxv.  10.  1  Macca^  v.  C)*>.  Q  Maccab. 
X.  17,  9eq.  i  xii,  82,  feg.),  until,  being  van> 
qidalMd  hy  Jolm  Hyroaniie,  and  eompeOed 
to  be  circumcised,  ihcy  were  in  a  measure 
incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation.  Hence 
Herod,  aided  by  the  power  of  Rome,  though 
an  Idumnan  by  birth,  found  it  possible  to 
become  king  of  the  Jews.  For  the  last  tinii», 
the  name  of  Edoinite,  as  descriptive  of  a  dis- 
tinct people,  occurs  in  Josepirae,  when  he 
relates  that  ^O/^oo  Idumaeang,  invited  to 
render  aid  against  Titus,  only  augmented 
the  miseHee  of  the  el^,  which  they  ahan^ 
doned  before  its  final  overthrow. 

The  Bdomites  are  generally  represented 
in  tfie  Jewieh  writings  under  we  worse  fta* 
tares  of  their  character,  as  a  rude,  violent, 
end  predatory  people.  Yet  they  were  not  des- 
HtQle  of  the  germs  of  Eastern  culture.  £s* 
pecialty  aboat  Ae  time  of  the  captivity  they 
appear  to  have  spread  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  to  have  tnkcu  part  in  the  com- 
merce which  waa  carried  on  between  India 
and  the  Western  worl  l,  fr  r  -which  their  har- 
Jwnrs  in  the  Ked  Sea  ttUbrtled  peculiar  faci- 
litin.  At  least,  this  Is  Inie  of  the  Nabii- 
thajans,  an  Amh  mrr,  whose  name  eitcnded 
itself  more  and  more  over  those  regions  (Lam. 

EielK.asT.18).  Theesiatiagtwiiaol 
Mftioflee  of  flMonalm  to  diow  that^  al 


least  at  the  time  when  those  edifices  came 
inioexiitence,  the  region  of  Mount  Seir  {the 
modem  Dschehal  and  Es-schera)  had  at* 
tained  to  a  high  degree  of  material  ri>)tiire. 
This  development  of  extt^rnal  ^froudcur  could 
hardly  have  existed  apart  from  a  general  in- 
tellt>ptual  superioritj.  Accordingly,  in  Oba- 
diuii  (b)  we  read  of  the  vrisc  men  of  Edom, 
and  the  understanding  of  die  Monntof  Esan; 
and  in  Jer.  xlix.  7,  '  ('nTtrfrrnTig  Filnin  ihua 
saith  Jehovah:  Is  wisdom  no  more  in  Te* 
manf  Te  eooneel  perlehed  flrom  tibe  pro* 
dpnt*  is  their  wi-ilom  vanished?'  (8).  Tluit 
the  Edomitee  cmoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
philoBopliled  niutere,  may  be  infirred  horn 
the  fact,  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job 
places  the  seeno  of  his  drama  (like  the  'Sara 
son  Agonistes')  in  the  laud  of  U?.,  which  m 
Scripture  stands  connected  with  Edom  (Lam. 
iv.  21);  and  the  parties  who  dispute  with 
Job,  especially  the  chief  speaker,  Eliphas 
of  Teman,  beknigod  to  the  part  of  ^ahia 

which  we  have  norv  ctm  cyctl. 

EDBEl,  a  town  and  distriet  of  the  Han* 
ran  (Anraaitia),  on  die  east  of  die  Jordan, 

belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan,  wbo  was  near  Uie  place  defeated  by 
Hosee  (Numb.  zxi.  83--d5.  Dent.  i.  4;  iiL 
1 — 3).  It  is  found  in  the  modem  Dera,  a 
village  now  in  mini.  In  the  Christian  pe* 
riod,  Edrei  wa»  a  biahop's  see. 

EFFEMINATE  ( L. /emina,  *  a  woman'), 
which,  in  allusion  to  the  gentler  qualities 
of  woman>  signiflea,  in  relation  to  man,  what 
la  weak  or  Imrariona,  and  so  fmbeeoming, 

iR  fhp  rrnr?erin(Tof  a  Greek  teitn  that  means 
soft  (Matt.  xi.  b),  and  is  apjdicd,  in  1  Cor. 
Ti.  9,  to  an  minatnni  Tice  ▼ery  eonmon 
among  the  ancient  heathen. 

EOLON,  a  royal  Canaanitish  city,  lying 
between  ElenUieropolis  and  Oaza  (Josh.  x. 
8,  84,  SO ;  xii.  12).  It  afterwards  belonged 
to  Judah  (xv.  3f>).  It  is  identified  wiili  the 
modem  Ad^chlan,  a  place  which  Lies  ou  a 
low  round  elevation,  covered  With  scattered 
houses  of  unhewn  stone. 

EGYPT,  in  Africa,  comprising  the  valley 
of  tihe  Nile  between  N.  lat.  24  deg.  6  min. 
end  31  deg.  Hf^  min.,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the 
ladumu  of  8ae8  and  the  Bed  8ea,  on  the 
south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Lybian  desert,  is  a  country  famous  in  all  pe- 
riods of  civilisation  for  its  monuments,  arts, 
and  mysteries ;  which,  from  its  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  Hebrew  people,  nnd  its  bearing 
on  great  questions  regiuding  Uie  primceval 
history  of  man,  has  for  the  student  of  the 
Bible  a  peculiar  interest  This  interest  tlie 
discoveries  of  the  last  half  century,  espe- 
daUy  dioee  of  ChampdUxon,  Lepsins,  and 
Bunsen,  hnvr  rni  r.^  (o  n  vrrv  [jrrnt  height. 

The  name  £g^i  owes  its  origin  to  the 
OieelD^  and  ia,  diatefofe,  of  no  eady  dale. 
In  HoDMir,  iIm  woid  signiflea  die  Mils;  » 
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tba4  Egypt  was  by  tiiat  people,  aud  uot  with- 
(mt  reaaoa,  famed  Ite  land  of  ih«  Nils. 

AfUir  the  samp  mnnner,  it  was  described  by 
them  aa  '  the  gift  of  the  Mile/  on  whose  war 
tcts  the  fertility  of  the  eountiyeBd  the  esiat* 

ence  of  its  inbiibitants  biivo  over  d«'jifT;  li  I 
(comp.£sek.  xvii.b;  zzix.  ).  Tliu  Egypiiaus 
ihemselres  naoied  the  country  Chmi,  Chtmif 
or  Kemi.  Ai-conliriRly,  iu  ilie  poetic  dietiun 
of  tlie  Bible,  it  is  dcnuiuiaatcd  'the  land  of 
Uam'  (Pa.  lixvlii.  01 ;  or.  SB,  27;  cvi.  22). 
Tbe  common  liebrqtw  name  was  Miiraim,  as 
DOW,  among  the  Arabs,  it  is  called  Aii:r,  or 
Aftsr.  Another  fonn  of  this  word  is  Mazor, 
which  aiHiuh  for  Egypt  in  tbe  poetic 
phraneulugy  of  the  Bible,  though  in  our 
tTAUsiation  it  is  not  rendered  as  a  proper 
name,  but  according  to  iti«  <b'rivatiye  import, 
*  besieged '  or  '  fenot  d  places  ;'  btii  '  tlie  rivers 
of  besieged  pluces"  iu  2  Kiiigs  xix.  21,  hliuuld 
be  translated,  '  the  rivers  of  EgypL'  See  Is. 
xix.  6  ;  xxxvii.  25.  Micah  viL  12,  where  '  for- 
tiQed  cities'  should  be,  *  cities  of  Egyp*-' 
lend  aleobettrs  in  the  Bible  Ihe  mme  otRahab 
(Is.  XXX.  7;  li.  fl.  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  4;  Ixxxix.  10). 

Over  the  north-east  of  Africa  spreads  an 
xmnienie  deeeit»  whieli  ezienda  eestwaidlj 
far  into  Asia.  This  desert  is  cut  in  a  direc- 
tion  from  south  to  north  by  two  parallel 
lines  of  hille,  the  Tallej  interreniuif  between 
vvlii.li  ix  wiiti'red  by  tlio  Nik',  tind  fonu.i  the 
laud  of  Egypt,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a 
long  bed  or  eanal,  elfoiding  enotber  ineienee 
of  the  fact,  that  civilisation  had  for  ite 
earliest  seats  warm  vales  sheltered  by  high 
lands,  and  watered  by  their  streams.  The 
length  of  Egypt  from  north  to  south  is  450 
gefSjjrnphiVal  miles.  Its  breailth  is  sniall 
bul  various,  depending  on  tiie  approuthiiig 
or  receding  of  the  hills  by  which  it  is 
buiiiuleil  iiud  defined,  andwhirh  only  in  tbe 
Dortii  retire  ho  for  as  to  give  trpace  fur  the 
liver  to  expand  itself  into  several  arms,  all 
of  whicli  directly  or  indirectly  fall  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Though  Uie  valley  thus 
formed  eonetitated  Egypt,  properly  so  called, 
yet  the  donihiion  of  tl..-  <  uniry  extended, 
both  on  the  west  and  the  east,  over  lands 
whieh,  being  without  mere,  citiee,  or  other 
limits,  eiuiiioi  be  Hccuratcly  defined.  The 
Egyptians,  however,  possessed  the  couuLcy 
so  fur  e»  die  northem  extmni^  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  which  was  of  great  mercantile  import- 
ance, as  well  as  tbe  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  towards  Palestine.  Hence  a  winter 
stream  whieli  lies  to  the  south  of  Gaza,  where 
afterwards  the  town  of  Rhinoeoluru  probably 
lay,  may  have  received  the  uamt;  of  *  river 
of  Egypt,'  because  the  Egyptians  extended 
thither  tlieir  power  along  the  north-enstcm 
coast  (Numb,  xxxiv.  0.  Josh.  xv.  4.  2  Kiugs 
zxk.  7.  It.  xvtU,  IS).  One  of  the  border 
town <«  of  Egypt  towards  the  Arabian  desert 
was  Migdol,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Stiei  (Biod.  xIt.  iL  Jer.  ziiv.  1).  Beaoe 


tht  land  was  described  by  its  northern  aod 
MKitbem  extremea  as  *  from  Migdol  ( see  dm 

margin )  to  Syene  unto  the  border  of  Ethiopia' 
(Exek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.  6).  This  makea£gypt 
to  extend  in  length  from  die  eataracta  to  the 

'^fi  liti  rmnean,  for  Syene  was  the  most 
souiheru  city  of  the  land.  It  it  couimunly 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lottrer  Egypt,  «t 
which  tbe  former  btretehes  from  the  Kthioj-'o 
boondaiy,  or  Syene,  to  the  point  where  the 
Nile  dividea  into  three  ehief  branebee,  that 
is,  to  the  neigbbourhooil  of  the  anrient 
Memphis,  tbe  modem  Cairo  (Kahira).  Lower 
Egypt  comprises  Uie  eonntry  embraced  by 
the  two  extreme  arms  of  the  river  and  the 
Mediterrnnean,  being  called  the  Delta,  from 
its  reiieuihlance  in  shape  to  the  Greek  letter, 
A,  of  that  name.  What  we  have  here  termed 
Upper  E^-pt  is  Rometimcs  divided  into  a 
northem  aud  southern  part,  uf  whieh  tbe 
former  bears  the  name  of  Upper,  the  laflar 
of  Middle  E>;yn'.  f  I'^pl  in  this  sense 

is  also  denouaiiated  liie  i  hebais,  ftom  tha 
renowned  etqr<^ Thebes  (No  or  No-AauwMi), 
which  was  its  capital.  Middle  Egypt  is 
sometimes  termed  Heptauomis.  As  Kgypt 
It  ttrielly  die  lend  lying  along  th«  banks  aC 
the  Nile,  so  i;;  it  ii  flat  cont  trv  flunked  ou 
both  sides  by  a  range  ol  luue-stonc  hills. 
Lower  Egypt  it  a  eontianous  plain,  broken 
by  no  riiiiugfs  of  the  gronnd,  which  is  only 
a  little  more  elevated  than  the  atreani  itself. 
When  it  it  covered  with  lia  lunnaut  vege- 
tation, it  offers  to  the  stranger  a  most  cbarat* 
ing  prospect,  which  soon  becomes  monoto- 
nous and  wearying,  from  want  of  variety. 
Its  low  poaition  aud  tlie  proximi^r  of  dw 
hill  rauijes,  which  receive,  reflect,  anprc^nt, 
and  hold  iu  tlie  litul  of  llie  6un,  cau:»«;  n  lo 
be  an  extremely  hot  land,  showing  the  pro- 
priety of  the  nanu'  Ilain  (hut).  This  i-i  unf 
chiefly  of  Upper  Egyi»t,  tlie  ratlier  because 
it  is  unrBlreehed  by  the  eool  breesaa  fmi 
the  sea  that  visit  the  Delta.  The  air  is  un- 
commonly dry,  for  rain  seldom  fails  in 
Egypt;  the  atrootphere  dear  and  ahisiaf. 
though  often  loaded  with  band  from  d)e 
desert,  which  but  for  the  sheltering  liiUs 
wonid  have  made  a  eonsti7  that  haa  utmtti 
with  human  beings,  and  fostered  iLe  arts, 
a  waste  undistinguishaUe  from  the  wilder- 
neat  through  which  it  runt.  The  dryness, 
however,  of  its  sky,  and  a  corresponding 
dryness  of  its  sandy  soil,  have  been  the  oc- 
casion thut  i:»  works  of  art  have  been  pre 
served  tlirough  a  number  of  cemurirs  and 
in  a  degree  of  perfection  wliuh  Ijave  no 
parallcla  iu  Uie  history  of  the  worM.  hat 
the  same  qualities  of  earth  and  air  <ljwiniak 
the  hfaltlifulncss  of  iJie  land,  wlncli  for.  i^-i- 
ers  can  inhabit  with  pleasure  only  >u  ibe 
montbt  of  December,  Jan  nary,  and  Febm- 
ary,  and  can??  di'^ensrs  nf  the  eye  to  br  i  rr 
prevalent  among  the  natives.  Tlie  water  of 
Iba  Nila  ia  not  enrj  mtMf%  diink*  (tattfcl 
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ftnd  salubriout  fts  it  ouy  be  to  Egyptians, 
and  high  a«  was  the  rovereuoe  in  which  it 
«n  held  in  MieiMil  liroM.  With  so  iM^e  a 

purtion  <*f  the  soil  of  •  ircvral.N'  uuiure, 
high  wtuds  are  veij  tcoubiettouie.  Ihe 
Cbamaiii«  a  hot  aouih  wind,  whidi  flUa  the 
air  with  lltie  particles  of  sand,  so  that  the 
liace  of  the  heaTens  is  beoloaded  and  the 
mm  loMft  its  light,  beeoming  a  Tiolet^olotired 
di.sk,  is  Iiaueful,  abd  eveu  tiangerous,  espe- 
cially wheu  ii  uvertakas  the  traveller  unpre- 
pand.  A  land  that  Het  so  low,  that  is  orer- 
flowed  with  water,  and  Uiut  in  compelled,  for 
the  sake  of  vegetHtiou,  to  retain  ilie  overflow 
which  must  often  become  stagnant,  if  not 
putrid,  em  haidly  fail  to  angander  an  abun- 
dance of  vermin,  as  well  as  diseases  of  vuri- 
oua  kinds.  Uf  these  tlte  worst  is  the  plague, 
whieh,  ihongh  not  freqnant  tliere,  is,  wheu 
it  comes,  vfrj*  desinic-tivf.  :\iu]  is  thought  to 
have  in  Egypt  its  proper  liome ;  whence  it 
tpreads  over  naighboming  eoontriaa. 

To  tlie  disea^os  and  niiturul  jiests  which 
more  or  less  prevail  in  i^^gypt,  reference  has 
been  made  by  some  in  o^er  to  explain  tin 
ten  pla<,'Ut's  with  which  God  smote  the  land 
when  the  reigning  Pharaoh  refused  to  set 
the  Isrsslites  at  liberty  ( Exod.  Tiii.— xi.). 
According  to  the  views  which  hence  arise, 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  were  ttimed  into  blood, 
in  aofivaa  saeh  an  appearance  might  ensue 
from  the  led  eokmrwhieh  the  stream,  in 
conseqnenre  of  thp  pfirthv  ttintt<T  Hiih  wl':<')! 
it  isloodeti,  asijuuies  at  liie  lime  nL  a-i  Hiinuui 
OTSfflow ;  the  frogs  md  ilie  li<  e  ( pnjperly 
gnatn)  sre  found  in  the  vermin  uhich  at 
certain  seasuns  swarui  m  the  land;  the 
Maine  may  be  taken  to  be  the  common  dis- 
ease of  the  skin  whicli  >hows  itself  in  pn'^- 
toles,  and  bears  the  name  of  I^iile-seed, — a 
not  dat^petoos,  hot  traoblesome  disorder; 
flocks  of  locusts  lire  by  no  means  nneoin- 
uon ;  and  the  darkness  was  caused  by  the 
Chansin.  Bat  the  narrative,  beyond  a  qnes- 
lion,  speaks  of  extraordinary  events.  Nor 
does  this  hypothesis  explain  xhe  storm  of 
hail,  Ibr  saoh  an  event  is  of  very  rare  oeear> 
rence  in  Egypt    It  equally  leaves  the  death 
of  the  tirst-bom  uuaccounted  for.    And  die 
Chamsin,  though  it  beclouds  the  face  of  the 
sky,  does  not  produce  darkne  ss.  Nor  do  the 
eviU  syif>lcf>n  of  as  natarnl  to  tJie  coimtrr, 
oorur  <it  liio  same  time, as  did  the  ten  pla^nfs, 
f-iiU  b'ss  give  any  anwarance  of  dnpfiKlini:^ 

in  their  advent  on  the  will  or  the  word  of 
joan.  Such  attempts  to  refer  the  miracu- 
looa  to  merely  ordhisiy  eaases,  pervert  in- 
stead of  exponndinp  the  Bible,  thouf^h  in 
their  remote  results  they  may  furnish  useful 
maferiala  for  the  wise  expositor ;  and  in  the 
ease  under  consideration,  siiprpest  the  rcnmrJc 
that  the  miracles,  as  wrought  by  MoseSi 
wonld  be  the  mere  striking  and  impreaeire 
when  it  appeared  that  he  possessed  supreme 
power  orec  the  otdinaij  pkgaea  of  the 


oouDtry  which  came  and  went  at  his  bidding, 
not  merely  in  their  usual  manner,  hot 
gnmped  togedier  and  aagmented  in  tiheir 

power  of  destruction. 

The  Nile,   which  has  tlirco  principal 
branehes,  of  which  flie  two  diet  are  most 

important  hear  the  name  of  the  white  river, 
and  the  blue  river,  takes  its  rise  in  the  high 
lands  north  of  die  Eqnatw.  At  ITdeg. 
45min.  N.  lat.  it  Joins  its  third  or  eastern 
branch,  whence  it  flows  iu  a  course  1200 
geographical  miles  in  lengtli  down  into  the 
Mediterranean.     Its  annual   overflow  is 
mainly  owin«  to  the  periodical  raiu8  thnt 
fill!  wjihni  tlie  tropics.    About  the  end  of 
May  the  tirst  rise  of  the  river  is  aetfn  at  the 
Cataract^^.   In  tlie  middle  of  .Tune  a  pT-adna! 
and  continuous  increase  may  be  wimei»Ned 
as  low  as  Memphis.   In  the  beginning  of 
Anpust  the  canals  were  in  uhl  times  pt^ri- 
odically  opened,  when  the  waters  overtiuwed 
the  plain.  Ae  the  Nile  roee,  the  peasants 
were  careful  to  remove  the  flnckg  and  henls 
from  the  low  lands.    The  rich  alluvial  de- 
posits  which  the  rirer  spread  over  Nnbta 

and  K^'vpt,  were  miiiiily  derived  thr<iuj,'h 
the  blue  river ,  the  white  river,  ox  longest 
atream,  bringing  nothing  of  the  kind.  The 
Nile  proceeds  in  its  current  uniformly  and 
quietly  at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  three 
miles  an  hour,  always  deep  enough  for 
navigation.  Its  watir  in  tisnalty  blue,  bat 
it  ht  romcs  of  a  deep  hrick-red  during  the 

iiiUii(ialion. 

Whatever  Ef^ypt  has  been,  it  owes  to  the 
Nil"  rivi  r  is  not  expressly  mentioned 

m  tiic  bcripturus,  so  little  did  their  writers 
aim  to  ^ve  a  lull  account  of  all  tliat  was 
nnder  their  eyes,  still  le^s  a  detailed  history 
of  the  ancient  world.  But  the  N  ile  is  meant 
when  the  saend  text  speaks  of  *lAs  river;* 
for  snch,  to  tlie  Egyptian-*,  the  Nile  empha- 
tically was  (Geu.  xli.  ].  Exud.  i.  U2 ;  ii.  8 ; 
vii  15).  To  it  were  Ae  Egyptians  indebted 
for  everythiiit;.  But  for  the  eoiitinuity  of  its 
flow,  the  country  would  have  been  a  mere 
desert  valley,  dry  and  barreu,  except  in  the 
season  of  winter.  The  regular  overflow  of 
its  woters  spread  abroad  the  most  prolific 
fertility,  which  in  its  turn  gave  sustenance 
to  human  beings,  and  was  the  oceu^ion  of 
tlint  abiinduncc  of  food  which  paved  the 
way  to  wealth,  and  atlurded  a  fostering  eu- 
cou^^^emcnt  to  the  arts  mid  retinements  of 
civilised  life.  The  natural  iuundatiou  was 
much  extended  in  its  prevalence,  and  aug* 
menled  in  Its  beneflls,  by  artificial  mesas, 
whieh  by  canals,  slnie«'s,  ami  reservoirs,  car- 
ried its  fertilising  waters  over  the  surface  of 
Lower  Egypt.  At  die  lime  when  die  inond^ 
tiiiu  wu.s  at  its  highest  (in  September),  the 
land  had  the  appearance  of  a  widely-ex> 
tended  sea,  the  sarfaee  here  and  there  broken 
by  islands,  wliich  were  elevations  bearirif?  vil- 
lages and  towns,  the  intercourse  between 
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ithUA  WM  maintidtied  by  boAta  and  rafts, 

Wlipfpver  the  -watrrs  did  not  renoh,  bnrr»>n- 
ncss  prevailed;  and  if  the  river  failed  to 
ftttain  i1«  oidinaiy  beifht*  the  country 
afflirt»>(l  with  (ieiirth  and  famino.    The  cr- 
lamitiea  consequent  on  the  diminution  or 
iUltm  of  tfie  rieh  snpplies  brought  hf  ttio 
Kilt',  are  hpoTvfii  of  i'ti  l  udali  xix.  ft,  6,  and 
£zek.  zxx.  I'i  ;  comp.  xxxii.  14.  Among  the 
in«Bnt  employed  for  the  iftigation  of  tfio 
country,  was  ti  watcr-wbct'l  worVcd  hy  the 
foot,  which  conveyed  the  water  to  spots 
whither  th«  ttream  did  not  onlinsrily  reach, 
or  where  the  constant  presence  of  water  was 
necessary  for  agricultural  purposes.  The 
process  of  working  this  machine,  which  ap- 
pnrs  to  be  nMniioned  by  the  Jew  Philo,  was 
very  laborious,  and  in  general  nmy  be  mken 
as  an  emblem  of  difficulty  in  the  tillagi;  uf 
tils  ■on ;  whence  appears  the  import  of  the 
passage,  which  has  often  been  misander- 
stood,  found  in  Deut.  zi.  10,  11 : — 'For  the 
lind  wbitfior  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  Is 
not  as  the  Iftiid  of  K^,7pt.  from  whence  ye 
came  out,  where  tliou  Bowedst  thy  seed  sad 
tpsetrwbt  tt  with  tky  foot,  ss  •  gaidea  of 
herbn ;  but  Oie  Iiuui  is  a  land  of  hills  and 
TsUeys,  and  drinketli  water  of  the  xatn  of 
heaven.'   The  ensuing  passage  front  Per* 
kiiiH*  *Pt>rsIft'  (p.  I's!')),  describes,  as  now 
practised,  usages  iu  irrigation  well  known 
smoog  ths  aaeisnt  h:g}ptisns:*^A]l  eiopt 
iu  Persia  must  be  art^cially  irrigated,  as 
rain  seldom  falls  there  during  the  warm 
months  of  the  year.  The  fact  that  the  plains 
are  nearly  level  facilitates  the  process.  Wa^ 
tcr  is  taken  by  rnnnlM  from  the  small  rivers 
tliat  roll  down  from  tiie  mouut&iaa,  and  con- 
veyed along  near  the  foot  of  the  declivitist. 
Smaller  canals,  leading  from  tlie  main  ones, 
carry  it  down  to  prescribvd  sections  of  the 
,plsin ;  and  dieio  are  agahi  snbdivided,  snd 
conduct  it  to  particnlar  fields  a<;  it  i=;  rrpded. 
The  openings  from  the  main  canals  are  res- 
dfly  closed  when  snAeient  wsler  is  taken  oat 
for  a  ffhen  field,  an  l  tTii  stream  then  passes 
on  tu  cheer  and  fertilise  the  thirs^  soil  of 
the  next  neighbour.  The  ease  wiw  whldh 
tlie  gardener  changes  these  streams,  by  clos- 
ing  or  opening  a  channel  with  his  spade,  or 
even  with  his  foot,  vividly  iflnstrates  the 
Scripture  allusion  to  tlie  Divine  sovereignty: 
*The  king's  heart  is  in  tlie  hand  of  the 
Lord,  us  the  rivers  (rivulets)  of  water; 
Lc  tumedi  U  iriiilheiaoever  ho  will'  {Pm, 

xxi.  1). 

The  purtiuits  of  husbandry,  as  the  great 
source  of  the  wealth  of  the  country,  were 
held  in  special  hononr  and  encouraged  by 
various  means ;  so  that  the  soldiers,  a  class 
inferior  to  none  but  the  fkriesthood,  and  from 
which  only  the  IcinT.  when  not  of  the  priestly 
onler,  could  be  chosen,  were  permitted,  and 
even  indncedf  to  occupy  their  leisure  tine 
in  die  tillage  of  lands  allotted  them  bj  go> 


vefBBMBt;  and  evay  priest  and  iiolda  of  Aa 

eonntry  was  expected  to  nse  his  ntmost  es- 
deavours  in  onler  to  promote  the  indastry  of 
die  agrienltaral  population.  Agrienltore  tiMs 
pursued  en;i1i1rtl  '  o  confined  a  vall^x'to  ruain- 
tain  a  population  of  seven  millions,  to  aop- 
ply  neighbonrinfooantrisa  Willi  eora,  toaof^ 
port  nt  one  time  an  amy  of  410.0(V>  men. 
besides  auxiliaries,  to  extend  its  conqnests 
into  the  heort  of  Asia,  snd  to  onnise  fim 
ages  prcHt  moral  iuflu' n  r   throngfaoat  a 
large  portion  of  Asia  aud  Alrica,  Indeed, 
Egypt  was  a  granary  where,  from  the  earliest 
times,  all  people  felt  sure  of  finding  a  plsg 
teous  store  of  com.    Some  ides  may  be 
formed  of  its  productiveness  from  tlic  fact, 
Aat  seven  years  of  plen^  albidad,  from  the 
«np?rabnT)danec  of  ihe  crops,  s  snffieieoey 
of  corn  tu  c>upply  not  only  the  whole  popula- 
tion during  seven  Tears  of  dearth,  bat  'tM 
conntries'  which  sent  t ^  f-frvpt  to  bny  it, 
when  the  reigning  Pharaoh,  by  the  advice  of 
Joseph,  laid  np  thie  annual  muflbam  as  n  fio- 
vision  for  coming  need  (Oas.  xii.  10;  xB. 
39,  Mg.j  xliL  2,  Mf.). 

The  snoossaflil  prooaeotion  of  agrimitai* 
frave  birth  to  commerce.  The  a^l  van  cement 
of  civilisati(«  led  to  numerous  inveaiiona, 
and  to  improvenwBta  in  die  ordlnaiy  naaaa* 
saries  of  life  ;  so  that  Epypt  at  leng^  be- 
came the  first  of  nations  in  manufactores. 
and  was  funed  aanoi^  foreigners  for  the 
excellence  of  her  fine  linen,  ber  eocton  tmi 
woollen  stuffs,  cabinet  work,  porcf  lain,  glas^^ 
and  many  other  branches  of  industry.  la 
the  Bible  we  find  indications  of  skill  in  the 
art  of  weaving  (T?.  xit.  'Fin?'  ^rr-n. 
with  embroidered  work,  the  s&iue  authon^ 
informs  us,  was  obtained  in  Egypt  hf  dw 
Tyrians  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7).  As  early  a.^  th? 
time  ot  Joseph,  *  vestures  of  tine  linen'  were 
in  nae,  being  kept  by  die  manm^ 

Rigns  of  rii^ity  fur  fsfoond  BMNttbam oC  hit 

ootm  (tien.  xU.  42). 
The  Nila,  baaidaa  the  vegetable  twasawa 

of  vrhich  it  is  the  oc*  rK-iou,  suppliei^  abnn- 
dauce  of  fish  liw  human  food ;  so  that  the 
Tsraelitet,  when  on  their  toilsona  journey- 
infjs,  lonjjed  f<»r  '  the  fish  which  we  did  eat 
in  Egypt  freely;'  also  'the  cucumbers,  and 
the  melons,  and  the  leeks,  and  the  oniooa, 
and  the  garlick'  (Numb.  xi.  d).  Frooa  Ifc 
xix.  8 — !0,  we  learn  that  the  mimb^r  nt 
Uiosc  who  pained  their  livelihood  by  ti&luug 
Waa  considerable;  we  also  Isam  sonic  of  the 
practices  by  which  they  exercised  their  skill, 
illustrations  of  which,  addressed  to  the  mf, 
msf  still  be  seen  on  tha  aoivMnf  nse— 
incnt<t.  The  tillag"  of  the  ground  proceeiled 
in  conjimction  wiih  grazing  and  pastnragek 
Large  flocks  and  herds  formed  part  of  tha 
poRs.'>sio?is  of  the  wealthy;  the  breetl  of 
iiurscs  received  special  attention;  beiiiilcis 
those  leqoired  for  the  ain^  and  Ibr  ftisaia 
use,  manj  waia  aold  la  lonigit  tndati 
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{DmA.  xTii.  16.  1  King*  &  98,  M.  U.  sod. 

1;  ttxm".  P). 

The  various  processes  employed  fur  water- 
iaf  the  Isad  gwe  rise  to  flkill  in  the  elnfe* 
tore  of  machiuen,  whlrli,  tlioiiph  at  Grst  of 
m  simple  kijid,  prepared  the  way  for  others, 
•1^  in  course  of  time  led  to  Ihe  fonnation 
of  SMch  as  were  cfipHMc  of  rpiiiloriug  efficient 
aid  in  the  crecUoa  of  vast  architectanl  edi- 
floes.  It  is  rstsonable  to  sappose  that,  as 
the  inundation  subsided,  litigation  some- 
times occurred  between  neighboars  respect* 
ing  the  limits  of  their  fields,  whieh  were  mi- 
enclosed;  and  the  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  bank, 
carried  awny  durinp  tlie  rise  of  tllc  Nilo,  fre- 
queiuly  madt;  great  alteratioaa  in  tlie  cxtcut 
ct  land  near  the  river  side.  Henoe  the  ne- 
ce«!!Hity  of  some  rneana  to  determine  the 
quantity  whicli  belonged  to  each  person. 
Tite  land-tax  dso  eaUed  for  the  resonreea 
of  practical  geometry.  The  science  of  men- 
suration, which  would  be  needed  iu  the  ear- 
liest settfement  of  property  in  die  hands  of 
indiTidiiul:^,  is  by  tlie  niuLUiiieiUal  evidence 
carried  back  to  the  priuuBval  ages  of  Kgyp> 
tian  bistory.  Besides  the  measurement  of 
sii[)«>rfi('iKl  ureas,  it  was  of  importauco  to 
agriculture  to  distribute  the  benefits  of  the 
inondation  in  due  proportion  to  eaeh  indi- 
^dual,  so  that  the  lands  which  were  low 
might  not  enjoy  the  exclusive  advantages  of 
the  fertilidng  water  by  constantly  draining  it 
ftom  those  a  higher  level.  For  this  pur- 
pose, it  was  ner«»3«5ary  to  ascertftin  the  vari- 
ous elevations  uf  the  couutry,  and  iu  uua- 
Struct  accurately  levelled  canals  and  dykes ; 
and  if  it  is  true  that  Mencs,  the  first  king, 
turned  the  course  of  the  Nile  into  a  new 
dhannel  diat  ho  had  eansed  to  bo  made,  we 
have  proof  tliar,  lotig  before  h\»  time,  the 
Egyptians  had  arrived  at  considerable  know- 
ledge in  Hda  hrandi  of  soienee,  ainoe  so 
great  an  imdertaking  could  huve  been  the 
result  only  of  long  experience.  The  pecu- 
liar eharaoler  of  the  titer  led  to  minute  ob- 
servations respecting  its  inrrcuse  duriiif^  the 
inundation;  nilometers,  for  measuring  its 
gradual  rise  and  fall,  were  set  up  in  Tarions 
parts  of  the  oonttliy,  and  persona  wm 
point»-.l  to  observe  eaeh  duily  change,  and  to 
proclaim  the  facta.  On  their  report!^  de- 
pSMled  tho  time  for  0})eniug  the  eanals, 
whose  months  were  kept  closed  iiutil  the 
river  had  risen  to  n  certain  heigiit ;  on  which 
oaeasion,  grand  limiTities  were  observed 
throughout  the  country,  in  order  ilmi  every 
person  might  show  his  sense  of  the  great 
benefit  vonrhsaftd  by  tho  gods  to  the  ik- 
voured  land.  Superstition  luMed  to  the  zeal 
of  a  credulous  ])eoplc.  The  dei^  of  the 
river  was  pr.  piuated  by  suitable  oblations. 

i-a  states,  that  on  a  ju  rti'  ular  festival 
the  priests  threw  presents  of  gold  into  the 
stream  near  I^ike,  at  a  place  called  *  tiite 
Veins  of  the  Nile,'  wbfre  f  n  -.t  they  were  wont 
to  diaoam  the  lise  of  the  inundation.  Tlie 


fixing  of  the  thne  when  this  anspielens  evmil 

nifjrht  he  looked  for,  herariie  an  object  of 
grtut  social  consequence.  Experience  showed 
that  the  annual  return  of  the  inondation  co- 
incided with  the  helia<  al  rising  of  Sothis,  or 
the  Bog-star.  In  the  observations  and  calcu- 
lations whidi  these  Uihigs  implied,  ate  in- 
volved the  rise  and  growth  of  astronomy, 
which  science,  as  well  as  that  of  geometry, 
is  dun  found  to  be  referable  to  the  pectdi- 
arities  of  the  Nile,  and  must  have  bem  ane- 
eessfully  cultivated  in  Egrjpt  at  very  early 
periods.  To  these  we  muy  dso  uttribuie 
the  accurate  metliod  adopted  by  the  Egyp- 
tinns  in  the  regulation  of  the  year.  By  the 
seasons  so  definitely  marked  in  Egypt,  its 
habitants  were  taught  to  eorreet  those  in- 
accuracies to  which,  at  first,  an  approximate 
calculation  was  liable.  Their  year  may  ori- 
ginally have  been  lunar,  but  it  vraa  soon 
made  to  consist  uf  fx  h  ■  months  of  thirlj 
days  each,  making  a  total  of  360  days.  £m 
long,  itwaa  diseovered  that  die  seasons  were 
disturbed.  Five  additiotml  days  wtre,  there- 
fore, introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last  mouth, 
MesorC.  StiU,  diere  was  a  defect  to  which 
a  peoph'  who  were  Htmually  warned  by  the 
rise  of  the  Nile,  could  not  long  remain  in- 
sensible ;  for  in  120  years  they  would  find 
that  tbey  had  lost  a  whole  month.  In  order 
to  remedy  this  evil,  they  added  a  quarter  of 
a  day,  by  making  every  fourtli  year  to  con- 
sist of  SliO  days. 

Them  seientific  attainments  did  not  long 
remain,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  existed,  in  • 
pure  state.  A  knowledge  of  the  resoureeo 
of  nature  was  abused  in  the  formation  of 
pretended  arts,  by  which  man's  intiueuce 
over  external  things  might  be  augmented ; 
ih'-  rr  tilt  if  not  the  aim,  of  which  was,  the 
duujiualion  of  the  learned  few,  who,  as  priests, 
magieiana,  and  astrologers,  held  the  people 
in  complete  subjecli n.  Kven  as  early  as 
the  days  of  Moses,  we  find  dealers  in  tho 
daik  pnranits  of  credulity  and  imposture^ 
a  distinct,  recognised,  and  influential  class, 
near,  if  not  in,  the  court  of  the  monarch 
(Exod.  vii.  11);  and  as  the  simplicity  of 
primitive  manners  waa  replaced  by  the  so- 
phistications c)f  dpf»enerate  days  and  declin- 
ing civili.satiuu,  Egypt  became  famous  for 
occult  science,  and  degraded  by  gross  decep- 
tions. What,  iu  relation  to  tlie  age  of  Moses, 
may  have  been  truly  choractcritsed  as  '  the 
wi^oui  of  Egypt'  (Acta  vii.  22),  aank  by 
decrees  into  dark  delusions  which  even  reli- 
gion did  not  disdain  to  employ,  or  a  eu- 
persdtiono  adherenea  to  eatabllsliad  naaga* 
which  kept  the  nation  bound  hand  and  tool 
to  '  old  wives'  fables.' 

In  srehiteeture  it  was  dial  the  seienee  of 
tlio  Egyptians  was  most  effectually  dis- 
played. Their  achievements  in  the  con- 
stmetlott  of  edifines  even  now  presento  to 
the  eye  of  tlie  wondering  and  gr:ititied  tra- 
veileri  monuments  which*  for  magnituda* 
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grantleur  and  durability,  have  never  been 
S'lrpasned.  The  banks  of  the  Nile  are  on 
both  i'uiea  scattered  witli  the  remains  of 
Egyptian  art.  But  at  Thebes  they  appear 
in  a  grandeur  which  solitude  renders  iin> 
posing  and  sublime.  The  most  remarkable 
object  is  the  temple-palace  of  Karnak,  of 
which  the  ensuing  cut  exhibits  tlie  chief 
entrance,  with  its  two  obelisks  (restored). 


n 

1 

i 

■  I 


4^- 


rnrrr  ptlox,  kabvak. 

Majestic  in  ruin,  what  must  tliis  building 
have  been  when  perruct !  The  walls, columns, 
arrhitriires,  ceilings — every  surface  exposed 
to  the  eye,  is  overspread  with  intaglio  sculp- 
tures, —  gods,  heroes,  and  hieroglyphics, 
painted  in  once  vivid  colours.  No  descrip- 
tion can  convey  an  idea  of  its  sublime  effect. 
What  massive  grandeur  in  its  vistas  of 
enonn<»U3  columns  !  What  scenic  effects  in 
the  grailntiuus  of  light  and  shade,  and  acci- 
dental gleamings  athwart  tlie  aisles !  As  you 
move  on,  new  combinations  unfold  them- 
selves every  moment.  Wherever  the  eye 
wanders,  it  is  filled  with  picture — rank  be- 
hind rank — vista  beyond  vista.  Here  your 
eye  runs  along  a  pillared  avenue,  and  rests 
npon  a  vast  column  at  the  end,  torn  from 
its  basis  and  thrown  against  the  next ;  now 
it '  is  led  a  wanton  chase '  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  columns  which,  from  another  point, 
fall  into  regular  succession.  All  the  re- 
sources of  Egyptian  architecture  are  here 
displayed  in  perfection  ;  —  its  enormous 
masses,  its  long  close  files  of  columns,  its 
deep  seclosions,  and  its  rich  pervading 


acolptural  decorations.  The  demolitioti  of 
some  of  tliese  masses  excites  even  mure 
wonder  than  their  erection.  Solid  pyia 
(towered  gate-ways)  of  enormotis  bulk  are 
broken  up  or  riven  in  twain.  Va»t-bailt 
columns  seem  to  have  been  dragged  fmm 
their  foundations  in  a  mass.  Architrmm 
many  tons  in  weight,  wrenched  from  their 
place,  now  impend  over  the  aisles,  sus- 
pended by  yet  heavier  masses,  which  have 
perhaps  been  thus  nicely  poising  them  for 
ages.  Que  might  believe  the  men  of  those 
days  were 

'Giants  of  mighty  bone  and  bold  emprise.' 


BALL  or  COLDMR8,  TBBBES. 

But  tlie  hall  of  columns  was  but  a  part  nf 
this  wonderful  fabric.  Imnien!^p  PT^u,  half- 
buried  quadrangles,  and  halls,  granite  ol>r- 
lisks,  and  tremendous  piles  of  fallen  mMoury, 
once  formed  a  range  of  buildings  1200  f^t 
in  length.  The  chief  entrance  was  through 
the  gate-way  of  the  west  front,  8ixty-thre« 
feet  high.  Besides  these,  there  were  other 
isolated  and  subordinate  buildings.  The 
whole  appears  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  din  of  the  city  by  an  outward  endonure 
of  unbumt  brick,  comprising  an  area  of 
about  5B0  yards  in  lengUi.  A  succession  of 
four  great  pyla  led  across  this  area  to  the 
side  of  the  chief  structure.  The  outermost 
pylon,  as  it  was  exposed  tu  the  view  of  the 
city,  and  first  received  the  advancing  pn>> 
cession,  was  the  most  magoiiiccnt.  Thes« 
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grand  pyla  were  the  peculiar  prido  of  Thebes. 
Each  iiiouarch  sought  to  shed  lustre  on  his 
Bttue  by  the  enedon  of  some  •ndwinff 
iiioniinifiit.  Superstition  seconded  the  aspi- 
rations for  fame,  and  proved  the  active 
patron  of  anhiteetare.  Edifleea  were  alwaya 
ert'ctcd  in  honour  of  one  of  the  gods«  But 
every  reign  could  not  produce  an  entire 
temple;  most  kings,  dtevennre,  eontented 
themselves  with  adding  to  one  already  built; 
and  as  any  number  of  these  pyla  might  be 
annexed  to  a  building  without  disturbing 
the  symmetfy  of  its  design,  a  work  of  this 
kind  was  generally  chosen.  Thus  these 
stupendous  monuments  were  so  multiplied 
at  Thebss,  that  they  beeame  aaaodaled  with 
its  very  name;  and  hence  the  well-known 
epithet  *  the  liuudred-gated.'  An  avenue  of 
colossal  sphinxes  appears  to  have  been  eon- 
tinued  from  Luxor  up  to  tlie  outer  precinct 
of  Kamak.  The  few  of  them  that  now  re- 
main are  nratQaled  and  half-interred ;  bnt 
how  imposing  tlic  effect  of  such  a  vista,  ex- 
tending nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  over  the 
plain,  teiminated  by  the  great  fiteade  of 
Luxor!  All  these  buildings  formed  parts  of 
one  niagnifioent  whole.  All  were  ooostrueted 
of  gigantie  bloeke,  and  most  were  oorered 


with  sculpture.  In  eash  block  is  seen  tlie 
fruit  of  days  or  weeks  of  labour.  I  low  iu- 
ealoulahle,  then,  the  amount  of  toil  and  skill 
here  expended !  Pass  liuoQ|^  the  scceea- 
aive  oourto  and  halls,  ascend  the  pyln,  and 
look  down  on  the  masses  beneath ;  acquaint 
yourself  with  the  general  design  and  the 
decorative  deUils;  then  place  the  symme- 
tric whole  before  your  mind's  eye  in  the 
first  gkny  of  its  Tarioosly-painlsd  deeom- 
tions; — and  the  temple-palace  of  Kamak 
will  appear  '  the  splendid  lie'  of  an  enchanter 
rather  than  a  real  edifloe,  fho  alow  prodnet 
of  human  hamls.  Yet  such  was  tlic  imperial 
abode  of  the  i'haraohs  when  £urope  was  yet 

In  prinuBval  barbarism ;  ages  before  Bomnlvt 

took  his  omen  on  the  Palatine  hilL 

The  ruins  are  strewed  in  chaotio  eon- 
ftialoa  over  n  sandy  plahi  broken  into  shape- 
less mounds.  Here  profound  silence  reigns. 
A  few  camels  about  to  journey  over  the  de- 
•ert  are  reposing  peacefully  in  the  area  of 
the  great  quadrangle.  An  Arab  boy  may  be 
aeen  stretched  on  the  sand  in  the  ruined 
nnetoary,  deeping  away  the  noon-tide  heat, 
his  meek-eyed  ass  standing  by  aa  molionleaa 
as  the  statues  near  him.  The  mournful 
'  eoolnga  of  ooaeen  doves  are  alone  heard  in 


VTBAinDt  ov  ami. 

halla  that  once  naonnded  with  Egyptian  sonlpcora  woma  aoddenly  endowed  with  lilts. 

revelry;  owls  have  established  themselves  You  may  seat  yourself  on  a  fallen  column, 

in  the  obscure  spots  of  the  ponderous  arehi-  and  looking  up  to  one  of  the  great  pyla, 

traves,  and  aa  they  ait  mnte  and  motionleM  imi^Elne  aa   ancient  proeeaaion  defllinf 

they  are  mistaken  for  hieroglyphic  figures ;  through  Its  portal,  the  aingers  and  the  min- 

ahooU  they  ehuwo  to  noia,  the  antique  stnlsi  the  f riestessea  waving  ek>fl  thur 
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sistrft  (tim^rr'-O,  the  strciiminp  b/inncr^, 
Um  cUog  of  txumpets,  aud  tUe  arclaiuatiouti 
ol  tfieTlwb«ii  nultimde;— Hien  1««  your 
eye  glance  over  tlie  nili'iit  ruins  arouuil  you, 
and  no  eloquence  could  so  iinpteMiTelj  eu- 
foroe  the  trite  lesson  of  die  tnnsiloriiieM  of 
worldly  grandeur. 

Tlic  three  great  pyramids  of  Oizeh  are  the 
chief  of  au  KH«emblage  of  sepulchral  works, 
miM  the  cemetery  for  the  rich  and  uoble 
M"ni]>hi9  (comp.  Ho9i»n  ix.  6),  which  lay 
about  ten  miles  to  the  hoiith-ea.si.  The  far- 
ftuned  group  are  based  on  a  ledgs  of  rock 
scTenty  or  <>ighty  feet  high,  rising  ont  of  a 
swell  in  an  arid  waste,  just  where  it  sinks 
into  enltlfatisd  lands,  and  between  flie  and 
six  milf"?  from  the  Nik*. 

On  leaving  the  villa^  of  Oizeh,  on  the 
river  bank  opftosfte  Old  Cairo,  the  pyramids 
rise  befort!  you.  glittering;  white  agiii'ist  the 
blue  sky ;  but  tiie  flatness  of  the  plain  &i\d 
the  purity  of  (Aie  atmoipbere  deceive  the  eye 
ae  to  their  distance  and  tlieir  size.  You  ap- 
almost  at  Uieir  base,  whtle  jet  several 
imlcs  intervene.  As  you  advanee,  xhvf  gra- 
doally  unfold  their  gigantic  diment^ions  ;  but 
you  must  have  been  some  time  on  the  spot— 
your  eye  must  have  repeatedly  travelled  along 
liie  Great  Pyramid**  74(i  f.  c  i  of  ba»e,  and  up 
its  steep,  towering  angles — before  you  caa 
ftiUy  understand  its  immensity,  aixl  the  un- 
told amount  of  labour  involved  in  its  cree- 
tion.  Th  ui^iuiils  of  enormous  ston-s,  nl! 
accurately  tMiuared,  are  here  elevated  Imu- 
dmda  of  feet  above  the  ground :  each  was 
hoisted  stop  by  step  up  tlie  sides  till  it 
reached  its  bed.  One  Ma  scarcely  view 
fheie  buildings  without  the  convietion  that 
they  ar«  the  work  of  an  enslaved  ami  dri 
Ten  race.  In  their  erection,  little  else  was 
required  of  the  artifleeve  than  pliysieal  ex- 
ertion  and  obedience  to  the  taskmaster. 
Yet  these  creations  exhibit  a  sul^ime  aim- 
plicity  of  conception,  and  a  dauntless  hardi- 
hood of  enterprise,  which,  when  fully  appre- 
eiated,  take  possession  of  the  soiiL  The 
dimensions  of  the  Great  Pyramid  have  been 
differently  stated,  Uie  mounds  of  rubbish 
•  round  the  baso  rendering  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain  accurau^  meaaureiueui^.  Those  taken 
during  Colonel  Vyse's  operations  in  1837, 
are— original  base,  fet-t.  704  ;  original  in- 
clined height,  till.  The  ongiuai  j).  rptu- 
dienlar  hei^t,  therefore,  supposing  ih>-  py- 
ramid to  Jiave  been  carried  np  nearly  to  a 
point,  was  about  4«t0  feet,  or  43  more  tiiau 
8t  Feter'e,  and  100  more  than  St.  Paol'a. 
The  area  covered  was  ahnost  thirteen  acres 
end  a  h^^-  The  mighty  mass  may  be  de- 
eeribed  by  the  Ikmilier  illustration  of  a  solid 
pile,  occuping  the  whole  area  of  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields,  and  ascending  to  a  point  one 
hundred  feet  higher  than  the  top  of  8t 
Paul's.  Aeoording  to  Pliny,  ."JUi^cOO  men 
were  employed  on  its  erection  fur  twenty 
years;  and  UcrodoUte  telle  us,  that  an  in- 


^rription  on  thn  PTtrrinr  stated  that  th?  CX' 
peu«e  of  providing  iliem  with  oniozts  axui 
other  roots  amounied  10 10,000  tiientB.  Cot.' 
Vyse  estimates  the  masonry  of  the  Great 
Pyramid  at  0,316,000  tuna.  Though  whole 
mosques  have  probably  been  baih  oat  of  Ita 
spoils,  the  integrity  of  its  form  remains  on- 
impaired,  and  from  a  distance  yoo  peiveiTe 
hardly  a  traoe  of  violence  or  decay.  The 
present  entranee  Is  a  small  opening  to  the 
north  front,  about  three  fe<>t  and  h  half  wide, 
and  rather  more  than  four  high.  This  is  the 
month  of  a  long  low  ttinuel,  of  tho  aamo  eaa> 
tracted  dimension*!,  dc«eeuding  at  a  steep 
slope  into  tlie  heart  of  the  edifice.  Wathett 
has  thne  deeeribed  hie  visit  to  the  Interior;— 
'Two  pea-^ant?*  accompanied  me ;  nnf- leading 
the  way  wtlU  lights,  and  another  following 
In  the  rser  with  a  eupply  of  water,  withoot 
■R-liich  yon  go  nowhere  in  tlii?  thirsty  land. 
A.3  we  proceeded,  the  gl  muner  from  behind 
grew  lUnter  till  it  waa  quite  loet  Now  d»> 
scending,  now  ascendinp,  w  made  our  way 
through  narrow  passages,  winding  eommn- 
nieations,  and  gloomy,  bat*infiwted  r^em- 
bers,  till  T  had  lost  all  clue  to  our  real  poai*' 
tion.  Before  and  behind  was  black  dark> 
ness ;  our  was  lights  threw  a  fitful  Aider 
upon  the  near  objects ;  and  as  we  moved  <m, 
our  footsteps  and  voices  awoke  the  echoes 
and  startled  the  genii  of  the  place.  At  ia&t, 
after  aaoending  a  long  and  very  lofty  pas- 
sasre,  we  came  to  the  central  sepulchral 
c  iiambcr,  Uie  inner  shrine  of  this  vast  mau- 
soleum. Here,  walls,  floor  and  roof,  are  all 
fonned  witli  mns-^ivt^  blocks  of  polished  red 
granite,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and 
etretehing  fkom  wall  to  walL  A  large  gr**  ' 
nite  sarcophagus  stool  nt  onr  (»nd  of  tlie 
apartment — its  sole  contents  l>eiug  rubbish 
and  dust,  not  a  eingle  hieroglyphic  upon  it 
or  the  walls  of  llie  chamber.  The  massive 
granite  floor  had  been  torn  op^  probah^  by 
aome  greedy  seareher  for  hid^n  treaeniee: 
the  gloomy  walls  were  Maekeued  with  innu* 
merable  iiiHcriptions.  Such  is  the  fate  of  the 
Jealouiily-guaraed  tonb  of  tiie  tyrant  Cheops! 
— its  secret  chambers  the  abode  of  bata,  and 
ecrawled  with  the  names  of  stranger's  of  all 
lands ;  the  era  of  its  foundatio  ti  anil  the  iu- 
triciifies  of  its  interior,  problems  for  the 
chronolof^ist  and  the  explorer.  How  admi- 
rably adapted  would  have  been  these  myste- 
rious penetralia  to  the  purposes  of  a  ereflty 
priesthood  in  imposing  on  tlie  cndnl  ;>  .if 
superstitious  devotees !  How  exactly  titted 
tm  the  performance  of  their  ittitialoey  rilra 
with  awe-inspiring  effect;  for  bodying  forth 
the  allegoric  doctxinee  of  their  mystic  fiaith« 
or  enaeting  die  fbbkaaaeribed  to  their  godaf 
(Arts  and  Antiq.  of  Egypt,  p.  181.)  In  other 
chambers.  Colonel  Vyse  dteoovered  a  few 
rotigh  hieroglyphice  on  Ae  wa]ta,wbfeli  wura 
the  tirst  traces  of  writing  found  witliin  the 
pyramids.  Though  probably  nothing  more 
thin  th*  ehaiioe  aeifbhliugs  of  Cheops'  ma- 
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anns,  tlipv  aiT  Tery  interesting.  Among  them 
appeared  lite  uaxoe  of  Shufo,  who  is  held  lO 
be  the  Snphitt  or  Oheop»,  to  whom  Manetho 
and  Herodotus  respeciively  «»cribe  the  erec- 
tion of  this  extnordiuajiir  structure.  In  th« 
third  pjTamid  alMiOoLvjM  found  the  name 
of  iU  alleged  builder,  namely,  Myccriuus. 
The  amouul  of  labour  employed  in  the  con- 
ttmetioa  of  the  pyramids  ooaeds  all  imagi* 
nalion,  for  tln^y  wcro  numerous  in  Kpypt. 
A  tabular  view  Ijing  before  us  gives  details  of 
Bol  fewer  thw  thirty -eight,  of  iriiieh  remalna 
•til)  exist. 

The  pyramids  about  whose  purpose  and 
ase  so  much  has  been  uritten,  were,  winih 
other  stately  edifioes,  designed  fur  niausolea, 
or  tombs,  the  aim  being  to  enshrine  the 
corpse  deep  witliin  tlie  earth  or  mast  of 
inaiiour}',  far  fruiu  the  tlir  Of  the  living 
world.  Egyptian  tombs  are  never  found  iu 
eultivable  or  inhabited  parts — always  in  the 
doaert,  on  die  akirto  of  the  allavial  plain. 
In  the  pyramids  the  sepulchral  apartment  is 
either  m  the  centre  of  *iie  solid  building,  or 


THIRD  PTSAMID. 

Yiewoftte^sepu^AnlctJ^^  sar- 

in  the  rock  beneath  it.  In  the  built  tombs 
near  the  Gizeh  pgvamids,  a  deep  well  was 
sunk,  and  the  mummy  deposited  in  a  cell 
at  the  bottom.  In  the  tombs  of  E'biout, 
not  oonlent  wiUi  »  ehmber  hoOowed  oot  of 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  they  sunk  slmfts,  and 
formed  more  aeoloded  cells  within  the 
moonttin.  For  tfie  royal  sepnlehres  of 
Thebes  they  first  selected  the  lonelie«it  ra- 
Tiue  i  for  each  tomb  they  carried  a  gallery 
deep  into  dM  hiU,  and  then  placed  the 


corpse  in  the  remotest  part.  No  pains  was 
too  great  to  expreas  the  eoneem  die  Egyp- 
tians felt  towards  tho  dead,  agreeably  to  tlie 
touching  sentiment  which  Sophocles  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  daughter  of  (Edipus : 

'  Our  latsat,  longest  home 
Is  with  ths  dead  {  and  theratae  would  1  pJessv 
The  Ufclest.  not  the  ttrl^.  IshaUiMt 
Vtar  over  than.' 

The  pyramids  of  Gizeh,  however,  ill 
answered  the  ptirpose  iudicated  in  these 
lines.  '  The  bones  of  tfie  two  oppressors 
(Cheops  and  Chephren,  builders  of  the  first 
and  the  second),  who  for  two  generations/ 
we  cite  Bunsen  ('^gyptens  Stelle,'iL  178), 
'  tormented  himdreds  of  thotuands  daj  after 
day,  have  been  toni  from  tlieir  sepulrhral 
chambers,  whirh  were  destined  to  defy  the 
ooriosity  and  deatruetiveness  of  men,  and 
preserve  their  bodies  for  ever  from  the  ati- 
nihilation  which  they  dreaded.  Nay,  Dio- 
doras  vslates  an  Egyptian  tradition,  aeeord- 
ing  to  which  both  of  these  kings,  owiiifr  to 
the  apprehensions  which  were  entertained 
of  •  violent  onthretk  of  popular  ftiry,  wers 

silently  deposited  in  humble  graves,  and 
never  occupied  the  pyramids.  Bnt  the  good 
and  phOandifo^e  lung  (Myeerinns,  bttflder 
of  the  third),  who  put  an  end  to  ll»c  in- 
htiman  oppression  of  the  people,  and  in 
oonsequence  of  this  Uved  in  poetry  snd 
song,  even  to  the  latest  times,  as  the  people's 
darling,  has,  even  to  our  days,  although  bis 
coflin  has  heeu  broken  open,  remained  in 
his  own  pynmid,  and  has  now,  rssened 
from  the  mass  of  ruins,  fonnd  a  restin;?- 
plaoe  worthy  of  him.  A  notable  destiny ! 
The  old  monarchy  of  the  Pharaohs,  of  which 
he  was  the  eighteenth  ruler,  has  passed 
away ;  two  other  monarchies  have  followed 
it,  and  the  deatroyers  of  the  moot  ancient 
have  also  made  their  exit  ft-om  tlie  stHge  of 
history.  The  fods  of  Egypt  have  crumbled 
inlodiitl;  *soBof  tiMTIiaTaohs*  Is  nasoM 
of  reproach  in  the  Pharaohs'  land ;  even 
the  language  haa  grown  dumb  among  the 
people.  The  body  of  Menehares  (Myeerf* 
nu.s),  however,  now  rests  more  securely 
than  it  did  0000  years  sgo — in  the  world- 
ruling  island  whieh  is  pfoieeled  by  tho 
might  of  freedom  and  civilisation,  still  n.ore 
tlion  by  the  waves  which  encircle  it — amid 
the  trea.sures  of  every  realm  of  nature,  and 
the  most  sublime  remains  of  human  art.' 
For  the  explanation  of  tlie  latter  part  of  this 
passage  it  is  necessary  to  add,  Uiat  tliongh 
tho  sarcophagus  of  the  good  Mycerinus,  (Us> 
covered  by  Vyse  in  the  tliird  pyramid,  was 
itself  lost  off  the  coast  of  Spain  on  its  voy- 
age to  England,  the  lid,  with  its  Itiseription, 
and  the  body  of  tho  king,  STi  aoir  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  view  at  son-riso  from  dis  ■mnmit  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  is  striking  and  impres- 
sive.   The  shadows  of  the  three  gigantic 
ttroetniM  Ut  imtehsd  btooadi  om  tbs 
SM9 
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aHHilderiiJg  memorials  of  \on^  ■  forgrnttcu 

agi^H.  Westward,  nn  tiTtdiilHtin^  (lr<,(  it  jilain 
exteuds  to  the  while  liilla,  whtt'li  truui  tins 
poinl  southward  shut  in  theKgyptisnvsUey, 
Iiow  approiinhin:^'  the  rivrr.  n<>w  •.\r»^t»pitip  off 
iuluiul ;  Ui«  can  foliow  no  fiiri)ier  west- 
wrd,  but  for  many  a  hondreil  li>afttes  be> 
ynnd  stretch  the  «ilrnt  *io!jtuiles  i  f  !l>  ;t mI 
African  dea«rt.  Totlie  nurtb-eii«i  nud  south 
you  look  downoD  tho  fertile  fields  of  Egypt, 
licrt'  fmrr^itiii!  frntn  its  Imu/  iiarniw  miIIi  y, 
and  spreading  iutu  Utc  vxpau^e  ot  the  Delta. 
Through  the  midst  of  the  plain  *  proline 
Nile  pours  ulong  liisourlhy  ti<lr/  Ix  riu-  fiotu 
the  far-off  regions  of  iJentriU  Africa,  and 
now  soon  lo  mingle  with  the  bine  waters  of 
the  Mechterrauean*  iiovDiid  the  river,  and 
backed  by  the  Mucatluni  hillii,  ant;  b«cu  the 
tall  minarets  of  the  niodt-m  enpilal.  Vil- 
lages  nesili  d  iti  gmves  of  piiliu.s  jire  scat- 
tered over  the  plain,  or  diiriu;;  ttit*  iiintida- 
tion  rise  like  i!>landa  out  of  tlit-  luke»t.  To 
the  sondl-east,  the  pyramiiU  of  Sakkara  are 
Bcpn  g1i9teniiig  in  ihe  siinshino.  Ahove 
spreads  the  same  cluudleHs  a2ure  that  cano- 
pied the  eoort  of  tho  Fhweobe.  The  his- 
toric recoUectioiiH  of  Uio  sor-ne  nrt*  nlso  full 
of  interest.  Within  a  few  leagues  are  the 
•ites  of  Memphis,  the  seeond  metropolis  of 
Ef^yi)t,  iirid  <if  On  or  nt  linp-)li>4,  the  city  6f 
Joseph's  father-in-law,  i'otipherah,  and,  it 
may  he,  the  scene  of  his  temptation,  his  cap- 
tivity, and  at  last  his  greatness.  It  was 
through  the  deliles  of  the  uoimtaius  to  the 
east,  behind  Cairo,  that  the  vast  boj>t  of 
Hebrew  slaves  marched  out  with  a  high 
hand  uiuliT  tlicir  cnt(  rpri^in!?  h  ii.li  r,  atiil 
begau  to  uululd  the  full  of  thi^^ir  iiatioual 

deatinies. 

The  early  histnn.-  of  r  'A  jit  is  a  subject 
which  is  still  invoiv.  d  in  tuihculty,  though 
Bttttsea  may  be  eonsidered  as  having  ren- 
drred  it  prohiiMc  (hat  it  »     mis  mnrh  far- 
ther backwards  than  tlic  oithnary  chronology 
■llows.  One  of  the  most  forcible  of  Ban- 
sen's  ai^unients,  niimely,  that  the  earliest 
8tat«  in  wliich  we  lind  Kgypt  aa  made  known 
by  tlie  moDomente  and  other  sonreea  of  in- 
formation, implies  the  hipse  of  an  uiUerior 
period  of  oousideruble  durntiun,  siuce  such 
a  period  was  indisi)ciisidjle  as  a  precursor 
to  the  then  existing  state  of  civilisiition,  is 
not  without  rnrrnhoriUion  in  ilie  s)UT«'d  re- 
cord ;  for  in  the  earlier  davM  of  Aiirahaiu 
(eir.  1020)  the  Seriptttres  represent  Egypt 
nM  nlT<*ady  the  {^sniiry  of  the  surrounding 
countries,  aiul  la  possession  of  a  regnlorly- 
ofganised  government,  uiidAr  prinees  and  a 
innnnrrh  who  had  his  hnrom,  whicli,  aflt  r 
the  manner  of  eastern  despots,  he  was  wont 
to  replemsh  by  arbitrarily  taking  the heantiee 
tlint  were  bronglit  under  his  n  lii'e.  atidwho 
abounded  in  such  wealth  as  *  cattle,  silver, 
and  gold'  (Geo.  xil.  10,  $&q.).   Now  the 
int«-i  vul  which  lh«!  ordinary  i  luonolu^'y  puts 
belHiicu  the  flood  aud  Abraham's  de»ccut 


into  Kj?Tpt,  is  much  too  short  to  have  aA- 
niiitfd  of  tliis  development  of  the  arts  and 
resources  of  life,  whatever  remains  of  former 
civilisation  we  may  suppose  to  hate  sur- 
viveil  the  submersinn  of  tiit-  t-arth  t  t'.'Miirh. 
if  the  flood  was  in  reality  but  parutii  m  lU 
prevalenee,  the  argument  loses  some  of  ifs 
forre,  and  the  ordinary  chronolnjjy  is  not  *o 
incapable  to  solve  great  problems  in  the 
history  of  eiTOisation. 

The  orij:rina!  f  the  Eprptinn  pfnple  is 
alt«o  attended  with  <jiuestions  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  answer.  Whenee  were  they  t  Did 
they  dfsci'iid  tlie  Nile  from  the  ^^onthem 
districts  of  Nubia  or  Abyssinia  ?  Did  they 
proceed  at  onee  from  the  high  lands  of  Ar* 
monia  into  the  valley  of  the  Nile  *  Did  the 
tirst  fatliers  of  the  nation,  on  quitting  Ar- 
menia, migrate  into  eastern  lauds,  and  onlj 
after  some  ages  return  towards  the  weat,«iidl 
fit  thcni^'-lvfs  in  tin-  l<'n;MtM<linal  b.-t-«in  on 
the  eaiittrn  limits  of  Alnia  .'  I'o  wliick  of 
the  etema,  that  of  Shem  or  that  of  Hats, 
arc  thry  to  be  refi'rred  ?  If,  originalfy, 
ii^gypt  was  settled  by  iiaiuiies,  as  the  Scnp- 
tnre  dearly  impliea  (Gen.  x.  (S),  mmf  not 
Asiatic  people,  desceuilcl  f ruin  the  superior 
trib«  of  iittcin,  have  tak«n  possession  of  the 
eountry,  expelling  ordestroying  iu«  aboriginal 
possessors?  These  iiro  points  into  which 
our  space  forbids  tu  to  enter.  We  may, 
however,  remark  that  Bunaen  finda,  both  ai 
the  religion  and  the  language  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, such  as  the  remains  of  their  civilisation 
present  them  to  its,  evidences  that  they  had 
tlx  ir  origin  la  Aala,  if  not  in  the  high  lands 
of  Caucasus  and  Anncnin.  In  condnnatioQ 
of  this  opinion  may  bo  (piot^d  iljc  authori^ 
of  IheQnaiterlyBeview  (cxlv.  p.  l53),whiA 
sfiys, — •  No  one  whu  hH.«i  studied  the  sub- 
ject, can  doubt  that  the  Egyptian  language 
may  dalm  an  Asiatic,  and  indeed  a  Sbemitie 
parentage.  We  arc  disposed  to  go  ftnth  r 
in  this  opinion  than  M.  Bunsen ;  and  we 
hold  that  the  Egyptian  language  was  not 
only  Slu'niilic,  bin  is  prescntrd  to  us  in  the 
some  condition  as  the  Uebrew, — ^perhapa 
somewhat  less  diaorganiaed,  but  e^bitiiif 
traces  of  the  same  original  nn-chanism,  dt* 
faced  by  nearly  the  same  comiptions.* 

Bunsen  divides  the  general  history  of 
Egypt  into  three  kingdoms — the  ancient»tfia 
middle,  and  the  new.  Of  tlie  ancirnt.  Mfm«Hi 
watt  tlie  first  king,  who,  iu  the  ytar  JiOW  A.C, 
descending  the  Nile  from  This,  his  originai 
settlement  in  the  Thebais,  bcrainc  ilie  founder 
of  Memphis  and  of  the  sole  monarchy.  The 
dynasty  of  Henes  lasted  for  100  years ;  and 
whil*^  one  braneh  of  his  family  roniinu^^d 
the  succession  in  Upper  Egypt,  another,  the 
third  dynasty  aa  it  la  called,  reigned  for 
2*^1  \cnr^  at  Meniphi?,  and  carried  forward 
the  process  of  social  development  which 
Menea  had  begun,  introdneing  a  ^-ymbeilleal 
worship,  improving  tlic  systtm  i  t  writing, 
and  founding  a  olatt-dtvistoit  of  th«  Egjg- 
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tians.  The  fourth  dynaaty  nlso  reigned  at 
llf«mpbia  lOO  yean  over  the  united  kiug- 
dom.  It  was  again  divided  between  an  Ele- 
pbantiiie  tod  a  Memphite  dynttly  for  107 

years.  Two  Mompbilt'  ilynustics  snro«>.-(l».il^ 
Uie  tteveuili  uiiil  eigliih,  &ud  a  TJu-buu,  the 
«i«ventb,  for  16d  jean;  but  contempora* 
neous  with  these  were  two  dynasties  of  lie 
rocleopolis  in  Lower  i:^gjpi,  the  mutii  tuid 
teutii.  The  twelfth  wm  Theban,  and  lasted 
147  years.  In  the  reign  of  the  tfiirl  king  of  the 
duneenth  dynasty,  and  after  tiie  hou»e  had 
inled  Egypt  S7  yean,  die  Invwion  of  die  Hyk* 
■OS  overthrew  die  old  moiiarrhy  lOTfl  yt  ur.H 
After  Meues,  and  2d0tt  years  A.  C.  The  co- 
•ztsleiuie  of  two  aovereifntiea  in  (be  aame 
land  is,  however,  unsupported  by  any  doeu- 
memacy  evidence,  and  hardly  reconcileable 
with  the  jealousy  which  neighbouring  nio- 
nareha  are  apt  to  entertain.  But  if  fiiuiro 
iin((iirifs  shuuKl  invahihite  tins  theory,  the 
icugliieued  cUruuological  period  assigned  by 
Bnaaen  must  loee  ft  great  •apiK>rt,  nod  oaa 
meanwhile  be  in  no  waj  fefuded  as  ette* 
blished  irreversibly. 

The  dominatioa  cf  Ae  foreign  dynaatiet 
of  tile  llylc^oH  or  the  iTiiitille  inoiinrrhT,  nc- 
oording  to  Chevalier  Buusen,  terminated, 
after  a  period  of  939  yean,  in  1089  A.  C. 
Wh<t  tlie  Ilyksos  were  (we  >;i\e  the  sub- 
Stance  of  Buuseu's  observHtions),  Mauelho 
distinctly  drdaree.  They  were,  aoooiding  to 
him,  either  rhu;uiciajis  or  Arabs,  that  is 
shepherds,  who  pressed  into  the  country 
from  the  north  or  the  north-cast.  The  hy- 
potheaia  dial  they  were  Scytliiun  herdsmen 
nppds  no  serion«  eooftuntinn.  They  were 
uihabitautii  of  CHiuuiu,  HppureuLly  iXiuucclcd 
%lilfa  North-Arubitui  Bedouins. 

After  all  iuierval  uf  nine  centuries,  the 
auneiit  line  of  the  Pharaohs  iHsued  frum 
(heir  retreat  in  the  Thebais,  drore  the  Hyk- 
r.'r^  first  from  Memphis,  and  finally  firom  their 
stronghold  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  founded  the 
new  nMmavsh  J,  whieh  waa  prolonged  through 
thirt^^en  dynasties.  The  Hyksos  were  ex- 
pelled by  ihe  ei^teenth  dynasty,  which 
feigned  for  229  years.  The  next  dynasty, 
wliioh  ruled  F'u'vpi  for  \  years,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  well-ltnowu  name  of  llameses 
the  Great,  eaUed  also  Sesostris.  In  regard 
to  the  new  nMHMKliy  it  has  been  well 
mnrked,  *  the  namex  of  the  principal  nm- 
uarchti,  aitd  the  great  fucUi  uf  l]ieir  reigns, 

are  aubjeet  to  no  doubt.  We  still  see  the 
nations  of  tlie  eartli  bearing  tlieir  inbttte  to 
the  third  Thothroes, — the  gold,  ivory  and 
ebony  of  the  sooth,  the  apes  of  Western 
Africa,  the  precious  vases  of  Sidonian 
vorkmanship,  tlio  horses  and  chariots,  it 
may  be,  of  Media.  We  see  Banesee  driving 
before  him  the  flying  lu>*l8  nf  hii  enelnie^4, 
trampling  them  twder  the  leet  of  his  horses, 
or  eraabing  them  beneath  the  wheels  of  his 
car  ;  attacking  their  fleets  and  sturming 
their  towns.   W«  csn  e?en  follow  him  into 


the  recesses  of  his  harem,  aod  distinguish 
the  game  with  which  he  amused  himself  in 
his  hoiurs  of  relaxation.  Nor  is  it  tlie  sove- 
reigns only,  their  pompous  titles,  their  splen- 
did et  r»  Trii'jiials,  their  victories  und  their 
eiioiiib^,  Uiui  ilie  imperishable  works  of  the 
Egyptmua  have  presier»«d  tons.  Thewhold 
hie  uf  Uie  jieople  is  portrnyed  in  tlie  pnitit- 
ings  with  which  they  have  adorned  tlie  walls 
of  the  tombs,  whi^  thej  ngaided  as  their 
everlasting  habitation  *  (Fio^eeiive  Bevievt 
p.  28). 

Widi  Abraham  eommenee  ttte  aeriptvnd 

nutlees  of  Kpypt.  Thitlier,  under  the  f^'oiul  of 
fsmioe,  that  patriarch  desoended,  and  there 
he  aequired  great  wealth  (Gen.  sii  10,  »eq.). 
His  joiuTiey  implies  tliat  already  the  land 
and  its  characteristics  were  known  in  Pales- 
tine ;  and  one  consequence  of  his  visit  was, 
to  render  the  relations  of  tlte  two  couiuries 
more  intimate;  for  wc  fim!  Sin  ^h,  Abmliam's 
wife,  iu  poastasjiou  I'f  u.i  hg)ptian  slave, 
whose  name  was  Usgnr,  uf  whom  tlie  pa- 
triarch hu<1  a  son,  Ishmael,  tlie  founder  of 
the  Arab  tribes.  The  possession  of  on  Egyp- 
tian slam  in  Abnham's  fiunily  gives  reason 
to  think  that  the  IlehrowH  weie  ftt  tin's  time 
socially  superior  to  the  Egyptians ;  while  the 
faet  that  an  Egyptian  slave  became  bis  eon- 
cabine,  renders  it  probahh-  that  tlicre  was  no 
distinction  of  race,  perhaps  not  much  of 
oonfonnation  or  eolonr,  between  the  ivo 
peoples. 

From  tliis  early  period  intercourse  was 
maintained  between  Kg}pt  and  Palestine, 
down  to  t})e  fall  of  the  Jewish  state.  Of  this 
inlereonrse  iln?  Bible,  referring  to  that  land 
uiure  liiau  two  hundred  times,  contains 
striking  and  important,  thougli  irragolar 
and  uneonnpcted  notices,  whieh,  in  n  more 
or  less  decided  degree,  accurU  witii  what  is 
known  of  the  eoontry  and  ita  history  from 
independent  sources.  A  more  minute  in- 
quiry thou  can  be  here  instituted  would  end 
in  showing,  dial  bodt  in  what  he  eiqoined 
and  what  he  forbad,  in  much  of  tlic  general 
tenor  of  iiis  legislation,  Moses  had  a  view  to 
things  to  be  learnt,  but  far  more  often  to 
things  to  be  avoided,  in  Egyptian  laws  and 
usages.  The  influence  of  Egjrpt  on  Pales- 
tine, and  reciprocally  of  Palestine  on  Egypt, 
was  dtiring  many  centuries  immediate  and 
considerable.  The  gt*npriil  rnnneetion  of  the 
two  lands  willi  their  iuhabil<utl!>  luul  institu- 
tions, at  that  connection  appears  in  tlie  sa> 
cred  record ,  is  in  hurmony  with  what  other 
autiiorititrs  woiUd  lead  us  to  expecU  The 
unparalleled  discoveries  of  reoent  days  haw 
tended  to  corrobornte  tlie  general  train  of  the 
Biblical  history,  and  to  throw  light  on  its 
import  and  on  the  observanees  of  the  peo- 

jde  who   peiitu  d    its   ruirnitivi  s.     Hud  not 
the  substance  of  the  sacred  record  bet'ii  his 
torically  eorreet,  the  lUsinterring  of  Egyptian 
life  which  has  of  Intc  liiken  place  could  not 
have  failtMi  lo  explode  its  preiensious;  wliiie 
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in  tmth  the  more  we  learn  of  Ffrypt,  the 
more  we  know  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  more 
mi  are  impresMd  with  the  ctoep  and  ev«r* 
Muliuring  rMUlict  of  ihcir  national  axiai- 
once. 

Still  more  important,  iii  au  historical 
point  of  view,  tlian  that  of  Abraham,  was  Jo- 
seph's visit  to  Egypt,  where,  nnder  peciilittr 
circumstances,  he  became  prime  minister  of 
Iho  ooontry,  gave  shelter  to  his  aged  father, 
and  secured  for  his  people  a  home  in  Goshen, 
on  the  east  of  Memphis,  the  scene  of  Jo- 
■eph'o  dletlnetion ;  and  ao  indiveedj  paved  the 
way  for  tho"e  nigiial  events  whtrh  acconipa- 
uted  tile  exodus,  and  led  on  to  tlie  establish- 
ment of  die  Israelitea  in  Canaan.  Thieisapoiw 
tion  of  the  Hehiew  history  which  it  has  im  i  n 
attempted,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
timet,  to  invalidate.  The  attempts  have  ut- 
terly failed,  and  the  Biblical  narratives  con- 
nected with  it  exhibit,  in  a  general  picture  as 
well  OS  in  boine  mmuie  features,  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  as  we  still  behold  it  in  the 
paintings  and'aoolptaret  of  its  nonnmental 
xemains. 

Aoe(ndll^f  to  the  opinion  of  some  authori- 
ties, it  was  during  the  resilience  of  the  Is- 
saelites  in  Egypt  Uutt  a  rode  nomadic  horde, 
named  Hylnoa,  or  ahepheida,  penetrated  lif 

it-i  raslcrn  hoTin  lnrir'!  iiuo  E)j;ypt,  being 
attracted  by  the  fertile  plains  of  the  Delta. 
Setding  after  oone  lapee  of  time,  and  no 

email  struggle,  in  Memphis,  their  chiefs 
made  that  city  their  capital,  where  they  ruled 
vwt  Lower  Egypt  Qoveimlng  with  a  rod  of 
Snm,  they  spread  abroad  wasting  and  terror, 
driving  the  native  princes  into  the  Upper 
country.  Eitiier  one  of  tliese  Hyksos  mo- 
anebs  or  the  entire  dynasty,  hisloriaaa  have 
recognised  in  '  the  new  king  over  Egypt 
which  knew  not  Joseph'  (Kxod.  i.  8) ;  and 
in  the  oonao4|tteineea  of  their  hostihty,  the 
feelings  of  sver*<if>n  which  made  '  every 
shepherd  an  abomiuatiou  unto  the  Egyp* 
tiana'  (Oen.  zlvL  8i).  The  faeu  reeoided 
in  the  Scripture  re^'pfcfing  thefte  early  pe- 
riods would  have  been  wore  serviceable,  at 
least  fbr  the  purpoeeo  of  ehranology,  bad 
the  proper  names  of  the  several  kit;;-:  h(>eQ 
given ;  but  the  narrative  speaks  of  them  un- 
der the  geaetal  appeDolkmof  Pharaoh,  whldi 
fa  a  namo  of  oOoe  oqmvdoni  to  our  ibm»> 

nsrch. 

About  five  centuries  after  Ifooee,  and 
nearly  a  dionsaiul  years  before  Christ,  there 
begins  a  series  of  contemporaneous  events, 
of  which  evidence  is  found  both  in  the  Bi- 
Ue  and  the  Egyptian  authorities  (Dnnsen, 
*  iEgyptens  Stelle,'  iii.  ■^\).  On  tliis  point 
the  learned  Oenn&u  remarks,  'Here  are 
Ibond  manifold  and  iuteresting  ponita  of 
coiitnrt,  'if  which  the  Intent  is  the  contem- 
poraneousness of  Zedekiah  and  Jeremiah 
«fth  Fhanwh-Hophm,  the  fimrth  king  of 
the  tweniy-sixtli  dynasty;  and  tJae  most  an- 
cient,  the  contemforaneonanesaof  JBchoboam, 


tlie  sou  of  Solomon,  with  the  hea<l  ci  ths 
twenty-second,  luunclj,  Schesonk-sesak.  Al 
these  BIblieal  atatenonte  aee<wd  «idi  &• 
traditions  and  tlie  contemporaneous  monu- 
ments of  the  Egyptians  in  the  moat  aatil' 
factory  manner'  (fiuusen,  i.  207). 

During  the  agitated  period  which  int9> 
vened  between  Joshua  an?}  I>!ivi(i,  nit* 
tiuus  of  the  Inraehtes  with  t.gjpL,  il  in  mittj 
they  vaio  of  importaaoo,  oonld  aearedy  hm 
fonad  a  pen  to  n-mnl  them  ;  hnr  n**  soon  as 
the  government  becAuie  Miitled  ui  ilie  haa^ 
of  Solomon,  we  ilnd  Egypt  again  qipeariag 

prnminrriTly  in  t!ir  Srripttires,  for  that  m<> 
narch  '  wade  afiiuiiy  with  Pharaoh,  lung  of 
Egypt,  and  took  Pharaoh's  daughter'  (1 
Kings  iii.  1,  f ./  V  III)  .(lliancc  wiiidi  added 
to  his  power  {ix.  lU).  The  good  under- 
standing terminated  hikn  Solonon**  deelk; 
for  Jeroboam,  when  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  in  consequence  of  rebelling  against  his 
sovereign,  found  refuge  and  protection  with 
*8hiahak.  king  of  Egypt'  (xi.  40).  On  tht 
acces«?ion  of  l{e)ioboani,  tht-  fT!!»itive  received 
active  support  from  Jilushak,  vriio  (970  A.C.) 
took  and  plnndered  Jerusalem  (xiv.  2d) ;  sad 
it  appall  ]iroUable  that  during  the  ninth 
century  before  Christ,  Egypt,  in  cot\)ancti«i 
with  EdoiB,  eoniod  on  boatilitieo  agaiart 
Judali  (Joel  iii.  19).  At  a  later  tinir,  iu  ihi 
reign  of  Ueaekiah,  we  find  Egypt  alaimed, 
and  aoon  aaeailed,  by  the  Aaoyrian  aroa. 
Then  an  influential  party  hi  Judah  miui:- 
fested  a  strong  inclination  to  an  alliaact 
with  Egypt,  in  order  to  withatand  die  cem> 
mon  foe  (Isaiah  xzx.  2,  uq. ;  xxxi.  1 ;  xxxvi 
6  ;  comp.  xviii.  2).  Au  alliance  ensued, 
though  the  prophets  raised  their  warning 
foieea  against  it.  Great  peril  was  the  rcmse- 
qnenec  (2  Kings  xriii  13,  teq.).  A  chanpe 
in  th«3  coimcils  of  Jutiah  ensued;  for  we  tiud 
its  monarch,  .losiah,  fighting,  on  the  side  of 
A-ssyria,  against  Fharach-Necho  (xxiii.  -0). 
Judab  for  a  short  time  fell  under  Egyptuo 
inliaeBeo  (xxiii.  8S),  nntil  the  Cbaldsoa  aa* 
premacy  gained  pj-evalenre  in  the  Wp'^t  An 
alliance  of  the  last  lung  of  Judah  with 
Egypt  (Jer.  xUv.SO.  Enk.xvii.  10)  hrooght 
ruin  on  th:it  kli  gdom.  Many  Jews  fleil  into 
Egypt  (Jer.  xii.  17 ;  xlii.  14,  uq.),  where  si- 
Mftdy  wei«  a  ooiuddetablo  numher  of  lamt- 
Ites  (Zech.  x.  10). 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  at  the  first  foood 
support  in  Egypt.  A  closer  approximstiM 
took  place  under  Hoshes,  when  tlie  btter, 
being  tributary  to  SbRltnnueser,  king  of 
Assiyria,  sought  aiiiauce  with  '  So,  kiDg  of 
Egypt,'  and  was,  in  consequanee,  ctfUni 
and  imprisoned  by  the  former,  who  prtV' 
ceeded  to  enslave  the  whole  uauou  (i  king* 
zviL  8,  mq.  Hoa.  v.  18;  viL  11). 

In  the  progress  of  events  the  time  arrived 
when  Egypt,  having  for  centuries  held  svij 
!n  Kor£*BaBtem  AlHea,  and  oeeotioosUy 

competed  willi  Ass-yria  for  Influence  lUi^ 
dominion,  was,  with  its  axternal  gloi},ial)ict 
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Umished  tbaa  impaired,  to  fall  under  the 
pomr  of  mnqoerars  who  for  a  time  gainad 

die  empirp  of  Uie  world,  Tliua  Psamme- 
nltns,  sun  of  Amasxs,  aud  with  litm  the  go- 
veranieDt  of  Am  ooontry  by  natiw  princes, 
fell  before  the  arm"  nf  CnTT^bys.'«,  monarrh 
of  the  Qewly-esiabliiibed  Aieuu  ri-rdiau  king- 
dom. Egfpt  remained  a  Persian  proTineo 
till  the  time  of  AlezaiK^^r.  who  mode  it  a 

5 art  of  the  great  Macedouiaii  empire  (UUO 
^0.)<  After  Alezandei's  death*  Ptolemy, 
his  general,  became  first  governor  and  thou 
king  of  Egn^t-  Ta  his  dominioa  also  l>e> 
longvd  die  greater  part  of  the  aufroiuiding 
land*,  and  amongst  tliom  Palestino,  the  pos- 
Msaioa  of  which*  however,  was  afterwarda 
lost  Under  aneeesaors  of  Ptolemy, 
Egypt  remained  till  the  year  30  A.  C,  when 
it  became  a  Roman  province.  In  the  divi* 
eion  of  the  Roman  dominion,  it  fell  to  the 
Eastern  empire  (393  A.  D.)  ;  aud  about  tiiO 
A.  D.  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs, 
Egypt  has  since  rtaittiued  uxider  Mokuiu- 
medan  control. 

Daring  the  Ptolemaic  period  of  tlie  his- 
tory of  Egypt,  tliat  country  became  u  plwe 
of  r^hife  and  resort  for  I^<riielites,  to  whom, 
aven  i:i  Alf-xaudria,  vahiable  rights  and  im- 
munities were  conceded.  Under  Ptolemy 
Philopator  (180  A.  C),  they  built  at  Leon- 
tnpnli'^,  nfter  the  mod^!  of  the  hr  u'?'-  of  God 
in  the  capital  of  their  native  loud,  a  ttplendid 
temple,  in  which  Aaj  aatabliAad  a  eomplefta 
itystem  of  Jawiah  wonbip*  to  aid  in  whitli 


the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
Greek,  which  was  Uieir  oidlnary  tongue,  aud 
had  now  becoBc  the  language  of  the  oiviliaed 
world. 

Tha  religion  of  the  Egrptiana  eonalated 

essentiftlly  in  the  worship  of  the  powers  ol 
nature,  which  being  set  forth  by  visible 
images,  after  the  general  mamiar  in  which 
tlie  native  tea<^irrs  rr TnuHuiicated  instnic- 
tioos  to  their  puptU  by  appealing  to  their 
aanaa  of  aight,  gave  rise  to  forms  in  which 
thfi  most  diverse  and  heterogeneous  nieuiberg 
aud  features  were  united,  which  originally 
were  synibolieal  of  ideas;  but  in  proeeas  ot 
time,  and  the  growth  of  corruption,  losing 
their  signihcance  at  least  with  the  multi- 
tuda,  came  to  ha  blindly  and  nnintelligenUy 
worshipped  in  and  for  themselves,  *  stocka 
and  stones '  though  they  were.    The  assem* 
blage  in  one  figure  of  emblematical  features 
taken  from  different  animals,  gave  rise  to 
sculptured  and  paint'-d  divinities  of  the  most 
grolestj[ue,  aud  tu  a  thnstioii  luind  the  moat 
repulatva  nature  (see  voL  i.  388,  320,  dee.)* 
In  Sonne  inptances,  however,  the  human 
form  is  not  oui^*  preferred  as  the  image  of 
the  divinity,  but  Itcpt  in  itself  free  from  as- 
sociation with  parts  borrowed  from  tin-  bnite 
creation,  the  symbols  employed  being  at- 
taohad  to,  rather  than  incorporated  in  tba 
fij?ure  of  a  man  or  w  njiaa  (corap.  Ezok.  xvi. 
17 ),  as  in  this  cut,  representing  Chons-lior, 
Hadior,  and  Serek-Ba,  Oia  triple  divini^  of 
dia  Ottbitio  aonw  or  dlatciet 
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Noww*>  9»*p  thr  ««vmlMiliral  plenipntin  ft  sim- 
ple, as  iu  i'Uia ;  uuw  in  m  complex  loim,  as  ia 


appears  apart  from  any  Mlmizton  of  ibt 
bainau,  m  iu  UemiM. 


Tlie  prevalence  of  this  ajrobolical  worsliip 
indicate!  a  station  in  the  progress  of  civili- 
Mtion  not  suilefsiitij  adnamd  for  nws 
theism.    As  a  low  and  Beristial  condition  of 
mind  redaced  divine  truths  to  ontward  sym- 
bols, and  reqnired  die  aid  of  Ihoae  ifaMi 
for  the  support  anil  the  e^BMliatt  ti  In 
piety,  so  on  its  side  did  the  samepietBe 
religioii  keep  dit  worshippers  in  a  state  of 
pupilage  which,  wanting  a  snlBoient  inter- 
nal impulse  of  improvement,  and  left  with* 
out  the  light  and  stimulus  of  a  special  reve> 
lation,  could  noC  and  did  not  develop  itsdf 
into  a  reliK^ious  manhood,  but  rather 
power,  became  enslaved  to  eztem&l  imagei^ 
and  gradually  degenerated  into  the  grosssM 
of  (ill  idolatry.    For  tlie  worship  of  animals, 
both  alive  and  dead,  succeeded  the  worship 
of  betorogMMona  aniioa]  fonns.  Tho  wfmkd 

pasppil  from  mon's  rnnseiousuess.  Its  import 
vanished.  The  intellectual,  the  moral,  and 
tb»  tpiriUial  sank  and  wen  abaofM  in  As 

nmw  anini ill  '  Xterior,  which  accordingly  «>5 
vegardad  as  tlte  proper  object  of  divine  ho- 
mage. A  simflar  aeeonnt  might  bo  gfveB  «t 
the  oripin  of  ilie  worship  of  vegetables,  to 
which  also  the  Egyptians  were  addicted,  and 
for  which,  as  well  as  for  the  worship  ef 
brutes,  they  were  derided  by  Roman  writeis, 
who  could  feel  the  absurdity  of  the  act  with- 
out having  eyes  to  discern  the  rt:ligiuQ  of 
which  it.wao  the  voiL 

The  most  recent  work  on  Egypt  that  has 
oome  into  our  hauiis — '  Egypt,  her  Tetti- 
mony  to  the  Tmtb  of  the  Billion  by  WQta 
0?»hurn,  jun.  London,  1846,' — containinf 
little  that  is  new  in  the  way  of  pictorial  li- 
InatfatioflM,  oAlm  of  sveh  oa  aiw  gmenMf 
known,  and  of  the  hieroglyph ioal  in-iorip- 
thuia  accompanying  them,  intarprstatioDS 
and  view*  mA  Hbnm  light  on  Iht  UMoiy 
of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  supply  an  effee- 
tnal  answer  to  those  who  hsve  repreoentei 
the  Hebrews  on  their  escape  from  Fhsrash 
•a  in  ft  low  and  degraded  condition,  onflt  ts 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  state,  and  to  exeeolS 
the  works  ascribed  to  them  in  the  Pents* 
taoeh.  With  reference  to  the  latter  point, 
much  had  alrendy  been  indirectly  elleetsd 
by  Wilkinson  and  others.  Mr.  Osbnn't 
iMrit  ooosiata  in  making  a  direct  appUsatisa 
to  the  point  of  farts  attested  by  the  raona- 
ments ;  shewing  that  the  nations  of  Csnsso, 
as  diey  appear  ia  eonliet  with  Egypt,  wM* 
possessed  of  preat  skill,  ncit  only  iu  the  use- 
ful, but  also  the  ornamental  arts ;  for  whiek 
purpose  bo  oihibita  pictured  represeatalioas 
of  their  costumes,  which  in  some  instsnces 
were  rich  and  showy,  presenting  more  tksa 
one  *  coat  of  many  colours;'  their  weapcos  <f 
wsr,  their  vases,  elegant  in  shape ;  witli  il- 
tustrations  of  the  f^tateof  the  arts  and  scieooM 
in  Rgypt,  especially  in  relation  to  working  ia 
metals,  spinning,  woming^  tho  maBafoeOHs 
of  furniture,  instruments  of  music,  kv.; 
wliich  put  it  beyoud  a  duubt  that  the  Itinai- 
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itM  weitt  able  to  exeoule  wUat  wm  etyoioed 
tur  the  eoutnMtioo  cod  die  wrTieet  of  the 

tabernacle.  Succeeding,  moreoTer,  to  a 
gniAter  extent  than  others  in  relation  to  Bib« 
lieal  words,  in  deciphering  the  hieroglyphics, 
Ihe  author  has,  with  more  or  less  distinct- 
ness  and  sneceas,  made  oat  the  names  of 
the  chief  nations  of  (Janaan,  so  as  to  exhibit 
dM  kingt  of  Egypt  in  aetoil  eonllMt  with 
Xht"*e  people;  oTer  whotn.  and  not,  an  is 
cuiumonly  thouglit,  over  iliHtom  and  power* 
fkd  empires,  the  furmer  gained  the  vtettnies 
which  are  blazoned  on  tJu^  monnrneutl^  in 
Uie  true  spirit  of  i!»asteru  luiulatiau. 

The  feligiona  eocmptioiie  of  (be  'Egf^ 
tians  appear  to  have  sprung  frorn  their  pic- 
ture-writing. The  riew  supposes  the  pre- 
•zisleiMe  of  *  betlw  ejstnn  of  reUgione 
opinions  thuo  wo  fiiul  pruvalent  in  any  p^  riud 
of  Egyptian  histoiT.  A  corraptioa  iuipliea 
Botnethinf  better  than  itaelt  Henee  it  ap- 
pears prohiibk'  that  in  the  von*  earliest  aj^ea 
a  purer  form  of  religion  prevailed.  Whence, 
except  from  dirine  feTelation»  this  eoald 
have  ari»eii,  it  seems  difficult  to  Another 
view  of  the  same  subject  leads  also  to  the 
belief  that  Go«l  has  *  spoken  ouce,  yea  twice,' 
to  his  creature  man.  For  how  else  could 
the  Ilebr»*ws  have  kept  or  made  tlioinst'lvea 
free  from  a  subjection  to  tlie  outward,  under 
mhMi  the  most  eollivaled  people  of  the 
nnrirnt  w>)rld  is  now  nccn  to  have  fnllen  7 
Out  of  some  stage  in  picture-writing  was 
•o  alphabet  developed.  Alphahetie  writing 
•uay  safely  be  pronxinced  an  indispensable 
|>rB-requi»ite  fur  the  recognition  and  purs 
worship  of  one  Ood,  &e  Creator  and  Oorer- 
nor  of  the  world.  But  both  alphabetic 
writing  and  monotheism  are  found  in  pos- 
aession  of  the  deieendanta  of  Abraham,  in 
the  earliest  historical  times.  Their  ability 
either  to  discover  or  retain  alphabetical  cha- 
rat  ters,  implies  a  greater  advance  in  mental 
power  and  abstraetion  than  my  thing  of  tho 
kind  indicated  in  the  contemporaneous  re- 
mains of  Kgypliu^i  life,  liuw  did  the  Ile- 
hrewe  attain  to  this  ability  f  How  did  they 
Itcep  or  arrive  at  a  correct  notion  of  God  ? 
Their  servitude  in  Egypt  could  have  had  on 
dieir  mental  eoltnre  no  othor  than  n  bad 
effert.  WTiy,  in  regard  to  the  hipht^st  of  all 
subjects,  religion,  the  most  abstract  as  well 
ms  the  moat  important  and  practical  of  aU 
iden><,  the  idea  of  God — why,  in  regard  to  this, 
is  Abraham  incomparably  superior  to  the 
men  tibat  filled  Thebee  and  Memphis  with 
miracles  of  art  whieh  uttra<'t  the  wonder,  if 
they  do  not  surpass  the  skill,  of  even  the  pre- 
sent generstiou  ?  We  know  of  no  eatitfae- 
tory  answer  which  docs  not  implicate  the 
special  aid  of  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness  ; 
in  other  words,  revelation  (see  the  article 
Calf,  and  conip.  Exod.  xii.  12;  xxxii.  1 — C). 

KlIUD  (H.,  A.M.  4050.  A.  C.  14<)w,  V. 
second  judge  of  Israel,  who  redeemed 
his  peopto  IInmb  bondage  to  the  ]ioabiiee» 


under  which  they  had  been  for  eighteen 
yeafa.    Having  ddiveivd  to  their  priiiea» 

Kglon,  a  present  which  was  a  mere  cover 
for  what  was  to  follow,  he  obuined  a  pri- 
vate andienoe  of  that  ruler,  whom  he  then 
assansiuated.  Retiring  fttm  the  inner  cham- 
ber, where  he  had  been  received  by  Eglon, 
he  fastened  the  doors  by  their  ordinary  fas- 
tenings n  bar  on  the  outside  (Jndg.  xvi.  14), 
thus  preventinp  the  possibility  of  tbc  kiiifr'-* 
crawling  forth  lo  procure  aid.  It  is  not  usual 
for  oriental  aemnta  to  enter  the  preseneo 
of  their  niHsfrr  nTilf^ss  <?ummoned.  Rglon'a 
eervuts  having  lung  woudered  at  the  delay, 
•i  laei  opened  the  doora,  and  ibnnd  dieir 
mji-^ter  tb  ad  Meanwhile,  Ehnd,  having  es- 
caped, colWcled  hia  oountiymen,  and,  after 
•langhtering  ten  thouaand  Moabitee,aiehieved 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  and  ittljagnted  her 
oppreaaor  (Judg.  iii.  16,  eeg). 

If  ow  dekening  are  iheee  detaito  of  vio- 
lencc  and  canmge — how  contrary  to  tlie  spi- 
rit, aims,  and  tendencies  of  the  gospel ! 
Ehud  stands  in  the  same  elaM  with  Brutus ; 
both  used  the  dagger  for  the  deliverance  of 
their  country.  Their  purpose  may  extenuate, 
but  cannot  justify  tlitiir  de«d.  I'  alse  pretences 
still  remain  deceit;  but  deceit  ia  deoeit,  and 
blood  is  blooil,  wliatever  the  oc4«a<iion  on 
which  the  one  in  eiuployed  or  the  other  ahe<l. 

EKKON,  the  most  northern  of  the  five 
royal  Philistine  cities  forming  the  northern 
limit  of  Philistia  (Josh,  xiiu  ii).  At  lirst,  it 
was  aeeigned  to  Jndah  (wr.  4ft),  alterwarda 
to  Dan  (xix.  43) ;  but  it  w  is  not  efTectually 
subdued,  since  it  long  reuiaiued  Piiihstiaa 
(Jndg.  1 18.  i  8am.  vii  14;  eorop.  1  Sam. 
V.  10  ;  vi.  17  ;  xvii.  52).  Here  was  the  wor- 
ship of  '  Baal  zebab,  the  god  of  Ekron '  (il 
Kings  i  2,  3).  Jonathan  Maoeabena  re- 
ceived the  place  as  a  present  from  Alexander 
Dalas.  Eusebias  and  Jerome  describe  it 
as  a  large  village  inhabited  by  Jews,  lying 
between  Ashdod  and  Jamnia^  towaida  the 
east,  Sf.nii'what  east  of  Jebna  (the  ancient 
Janinia)  stands,  on  an  elevation,  a  village  of 
considerable  size,  named  Akir,  wliich  tradi- 
tion ide!i titles  with  Ekron.  Bobinson  learnt 
that  remains,  such  as  cisterns,  millstones, 
fte.,  were  oeeaaionally  discovered  on  the  spot. 
Ekron  is  reniarltable  in  connection  wiili  the 
o^ture  by  the  Philistines  of  the  ark,  which 
waa  a«nt  back  from  the  place  on  a  new  earl 
(Irawxi  by  two  milch-kine.  'I'lirsp  bfiii^'  left 
to  their  own  eourse,  took  the  straight  way  to 
Beth-8hemeeh,the  neaieatpointof  entranoeto 
the  mouutain-s  of  Judah  (1  Sam.  v.  10— vi). 

ELAH  (H.  an  aoit),  die  fonith  monarch 
of  the  kingdom  of  lanel,  aon  and  ancceaaor 
of  Baasha.  Having  reigned  not  two  full 
years,  he  waa,  while  carousing  '  in  the  house 
of  Arza,  steward  of  his  house,'  surprised  and 
slain  by  '  Zimri,  captain  of  half  his  chariota/ 
who  thus  gained  the  thrune  (1  Kings  xvi.  B). 
Several  persons  of  httlu  uuie  burc  tiie  s«ua« 

name,  of  whom  the  liiiber  of  Hoahea,  the  laat 
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Umg  of  JsnwO,  is  not  to  be  coufoumied  with 
dM  sn^wt  of  this  iiotiwb 

ELAM  represents,  in  the  Bible,  the  region 
iMmed  by  the  Greeks  Eljrmata,  which  on  the 
MMttfa  of  AMyrU  ttretdied  along  the  MWieni 
bank  of  tlie  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
eastwardly  to  Media  and  the  Fersiaa  pro- 
Tince  of  Sotittia.  Henee  Ekm  fa  tai  0«n. 
X.  its,  iMntioned  as  a  9tm  of  Sbem  in  eon> 
nection  with  A«slnir,  the  ancestor  of  the  As- 
syrians ;  ami  ilie  cuiuilry  ia  cuuuected,  now 
Wiih  Shiniir  or  Babylonia  (Oen.  ziv.  l),now 
with  Afeiliii  (is.xti  'J.  Arts  ii.  0), and  in  Ezra 
(iv.  ti)  appeiurs  a3  a  pruvmce  of  the  Persian 
tnpire.  It  was  only  a  vagne  notloB  UmS  pr^ 
vailed  among  the  Bi^lifnl  writers  respecting 
the  booudaries  of  Elam,  which  in  geaerml  they 
■e«m  to  lwf«  rsfiHed  M  ft  MMmtryon  tfit  OMl 
uf  t!jr  Lower  Tigrih,  including  '=!u-i.ana,  find 
verhapa  a  part  of  Persia.  It  may  souietiwes 
hvn  been  taken  gvneraDy  §»  the  eottntrf  of 
Persia,  since  Elam  was  that  portion  of  it 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  Hebrews,  who  for  a 
long  time  knew  no  other.  Thus  in  Dan.  TiU. 

die  city  Snsa  is  placed  in  Elam,  on  the 
river  I'lni,  thongh  strictly  it  was  in  Susiana, 
which  the  Ulai  (Eulwua)  separates  from 
Elam.  As  Greek  writm  ftometimes  takft 
Susiana  in  a  wider  sense,  so  tlie  Hebrews 
comprehended  Susiana  under  Elam.  For 
Hm  naiiom  with  whioh  it  wfti  ftlUsdt  ftiid  in 
particiilnr  for  the  rer:^^iaTi<^,  F!am  nppenrs  to 
be  also  taken,  in  those  places  where  it  is 
neatioiwd  among  powerfiil  peoples,  ift  ia 
Jer.  xlix.  nr).  V.ii  -k.  xxxiL  24;  for  here  Ely- 
mais  proper  can  hardly  be  imidAnlood.  The 
Mm«  iM  tfie  e«w  niieD  Elam  It  mentfoDMl  at 
renowned  for  the  bow  (Is.  zxii.  0),  which 
was  a  weapon  in  the  ase  of  whieh-  tbe  PW>^ 
siuis  enjoyed  a  high  celebrity. 

8o  early  as  the  history  of  Abraham  mention 
If  mndf  of  a  kin<»  of  Elam,  from  dependence 
on  whom  that  patriarch  f^ed  the  ciiicB  on  the 
Dead  Baa.  Fima  fta  natue  of  this  patif 
war,  it  appears  fiuit  this  so-called  kin^  wns 
Onlj  the  head  of  an  Elamite  elan  who  was 
OD  a  plniifleriii^cxefirBioii  eo  Aawaat  ef  dba 
Tigris.  In  Jer.  xHk.  ^l,  the  destruction  of 
Elam  is  forcibly  predicted,  with,  however, 
tfie  probsUe  reverrion  of  a  better  htb.  And 
if  Bolshazzar  (Dan.  viii.  2)  resided  in  Susa, 
we  may  hence  infer  that  Elam  and  Snsiana 
had  fallen  into  his  hands.  When  die  Cbal< 
daso-Babylouian  monarchy  was  supplanted 
by  the  Mcdo-Persian,  Elam  is  found  con- 
nected with  Media  (la.  xxL  2.  Jer.  xxv.  25). 

ELATU,  or  ELOTH,  a  town  at  tlie  cxtrc- 
Tnity  "f  the  castem  nrm  of  the  Bod  Sea,  which 
from  it  (iEla,  iElaiia)  was  called  the^lanitio 
or  Slanitio  Onlf.  Fram  this  point  begins  die 
▼ale  or  extended  gorge  wh  tr>i  rnns  to  the  eonth* 
em  end  of  the  l)ead  Sea,  and  indeed,  in  its 
feneral  eharaetv,  readim  to  Ihe  sonthem 
CTtrrmSty  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Krown  now 
by  tlie  name  of  el-Obcnr  (the  channel),  it  was 
in  aotleiit  tiawe  oaDcd  Itaa  Anbah.  Wtem. 


Elaih  along  this,  which  is  in  truth  a  hogt 
water  eowse,  basing  ita  iaaoe  from  dw  soeA 

in  the  Dea  l  Srn,  ^f  .^i-s  wandered  aftrir  he 
had  left  Siuai  to  proceed  to  Canaan  (Deoti 
iL  8,  'the  plefai  ftmn  Elath').  Blalh  be> 
longed  properly  to  the  Edonjit*'s,  who  held 
the  mountains  which  bordered  the  Arabah, 
taO  they  were  sul^}eeted  by  David,  of  whott 
conquest  Solomon  availed  himself  in  ord« 
to  establish  here  a  direct  comnrercial  iiit»^r- 
course  with  Ophir  (1  Kings  ix.  20.  2  Chron. 
viii.  17,  18).  The  same  trade  was  contem- 
pltiterl  liT  Jt  !i(v,h(ip1int  (1  Kings  xxii.  49). 
I  n  il  t  Jehuram,  Edum  freed  itself  f^m  Israel 
(  J  Kings  viii.  20);  but,  as  a  fortress,  wis 
built  or  repaired  by  Usziah,  nud  rr- toned  to 
Judah  (2  Kings  xiv.  22.  2  Chron.  xxri.  3). 
Under  Ahea,  Beein  'recovered  Blatb  to 9f» 

rin,"  drivinp  nut  tlir  Jrws       Kings  iri.  P), 
a  statement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
wHh  history:  fbr  Syria  (Aram),  it  haaban 
proposed  to  read  Edoi^r  whkll  Would 
move  the  difficulty. 

From  the  time  of  Mohammed,  Elath  be« 
gan  to  decline,  and  it  has  for  oeatnries  been 
abandoned.  At  present,  only  mins  mark  lU 
place.  But  iii  tlie  immediate  vicinity  s>uiiidi 
Fort  Aeabah,  held  by  an  Egyptian  garri* 
son,  armiTid  which  a  fcw  Ai«b  famiiiea  haw 
erected  dwellings. 

ELDAD  (H.  loMi  ef  Gad),  wan,  widi  Ms. 
dad,  one  of  tlip  srrrTity  cldrrs  Appointed  by 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  to  assist  liim  in  Ihe 
dnliee  of  govemment  at  a  tSoia  whan  da 
n  VM  llious  spirit  of  the  people  assamed  a 
threatening  aspect.  To  these  aeveaiy  tbs 
aptrit  of  Jehovah  waa  eooanraniealed,  aal 
they  prophesied.  But  Kldad  and  Medad 
had  not  been  present  with  the  rest  aiooad 
the  tabernacle  when  the  spirit  was  oommoni- 
eated ;  yet  had  they  received  it,  and  pro- 
phesied in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  people.  Their 
exertions  were  reported  to  Moses,  in  the  ex- 
pectatiOB  diaft  ha  would  pot  a  stop  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  he  wn?  [.lad  that  GchTs 
work  was  being  done,  and  said, — '  Would 
Oodthatall  the  Lorffs  people  were  proi^Mii, 
and  that  tlir  Lord  wnn!il  put  Lis  spirit  ny~r 
tiiem.'  This  is  tlie  b]>«ech  of  an  enlighteueii 
mind.  O  dial  die  spirit  under  which  it  wit 
Fpokcn  actuated  (  lirl-tiAiis  i;i  the  presetil 
day;  each  denomination  of  witom  are  toe 
apt  to  restrict,  if  not  the  mereiee  of  Qod,  yd 
ttie  spirit  of  prophecy,  to  their  own  com- 
mntiity !  Let  it,  however,  be  observed,  that 
it  was  the  spirit  of  Jehovah  that  was  actively 
la  operation  in  the  heart  of  Moses  when  hi 
prononn red  these  interesting  aiul  in^^'ructits 
words  (Numb.  zi.  16 — 30).  Whett  iu  liu'pro- 
phetie  ftwol^  oonsistsd  ia  the  case  b«foi« 
us,  the  circiimstnTirrs  muTce  very  clear.  Its 
ftmction  was  the  authontative  instruction  of 
the  people  in  dieir  do^  to  Ood  end  to  hii 
rt'prt'si  nf;itivc,  Moses,  in  rsgsrd  to  ciril  ts 
well  as  religious  concema.  The  commoai' 
calid  iaif  liation,  of  aonna^  wu  aatfe  • 
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that  inspiration,  and  it"  t^c^igned  tcinfency, 
may  be  gathered  Irom  its  actual  operation 
muA  «flbcts.  W  di«  numiOT  in  whioh  ft  wm 
g^iven,  and  the  way  in  wliicli  it  wrouc^'lit  en 
the  mind,  notliing  is  said;  aud  aa  nolkiiig  cau 
be  known,  specnlatioQ  it  nugatory,  and  may 
be  detrimental.  So  is  it  with  inspiration  iu 
general.  So  ftl«o  is  it  with  Ood'a  working 
in  nature.  Their  reality  and  their  nature 
are  made  known  by  tlieir  resnlis.  The  man* 
ner  of  their  operation  in  one  of  ihOM  Mcnl 
tliinf^s  thut  belong  to  God. 

ELDER  (T.  eld,  •  age,'  vbcncc  Mnom, 
or  alderman).    See  AoR  nnil  I^f'^hop 

KLEALKH  (H.),  a  town  in  the  territory 
of  Reuben  (Nmnb.zxzii.  8)  whioh  the  Kan* 
benitf^,  nmoM^  other  plnrc«3,  a^iked  of  Moses, 
and  which  they  fbund  iu  «;xii>tenoe ;  so  that 
when  dier  tie  aeld  (97)  to  have  'bnOt,'  it 
meaus  that  tlu'V  repaired  or  fortifierl  tlic 

8 lace.  At  a  later  time,  as  well  as  before 
ienben  held  it,  Eteeleh  belonged  to  the 
Moabites,  and  therefore  is  it  among  the 
Moftbite  cities  which  Isaiah  threatens  with 
ealamity  (xt.  4 ;  xvi.  9).  In  the  Tleini^  of 
Hesbon  (Hnshan)  traTellers have  discovered 
ruius  bearing  the  name  of  Elal^  which  be- 
token the  spot  where  Elealeh  once  stood 

ELEAZAR  {H.Godii  htip),  n  nuno  ap- 
plied  among  the  Hebrews  to  seTcral  person «<, 
of  whom  we  meutiou   tliese  : — I.  Aaron  s 
tliird  son  (Momb.  iii.  2),  who,  after  his  two 
elder  brothers,  Nadab  and  Abihn,  Iijul  pe- 
rished (Lev.  %.),  held  during  his  fatlier's  lift 
the  ovenight  irf  the  Leritieal  ordar  (Nmnlk 
iii.  32),  and  on  his  deatli  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  liigh-priest  (Numb. xx.  2t)).  £le> 
uer  died  not  Kmg  after  Joahoa  ( Joah.  ziiT. 
3.1),  bnt  the  high-prienthood  appears  to  have 
remained  in  his  family  with  little  interruption 
to  the  tine  of  Hend.  IL  A  eon  of  Abin»i 
dab,  of  Kiijath-Jearim,  who  was  sanctified 
in  order  to  keep  the  ark  of  Ood,  after  the 
Philistines  had  restored  it  to  the  IsraeUtee 
(iSam.  vii.  1).    IIL  8oO  of  Dodo,  one  of 
David's  three  mighty  men,  who  in  battle  (Q 
Baia.  xxiii.       seq.)  smote  the  PhiUstinca 
nntil  his  weary  hand  could  no  longer  wield 
the  sword,  ajid  who,  with  two  others,  on  Da 
Tid'a  expressing  a  wish  for  a  draught  of  the 
water  mm  his  own  native  Bedilehem,  bioko 
through  the  Philistine  f        which  lay  be- 
fore the  place,  and  brought  the  beverage  to 
hie  longing  master  (1  Ohron.  zi.  13*  m?.). 
ItazaruH  is  a  variation  of  the  name  Eleazar. 

ELECT  (G.  ^Atectm, '  choeeu'),  that  which, 
for  eertain  reeeons,  is  choeen  from  others  of 
a  similar  kind  (Mau.  xx.  16) ;  hence  that 
which  is  in  itself  excellent  and  preferable. 
So  in  1  Pet  ii.  4,  U, '  elect,'  or '  chosen,'  is  con- 
nected with  '  precious.'  In  2  John  i.  It  aigni- 
t'v^  •  most  noble  ;*  the  word  here  rendered 
'  luciy,'  namely,  kuria,  may  be  a  proper  name. 
The  twelve  apostles  (Lnkevi.  13)  and  our 
LotdhlaMell(lPet  iL  «)» as  well  at  Ohm* 


ttana  In  genend  (1  Cor.  i.  «7.  James  «.  0% 

were  chosen  of  God  for  the  furtherance  of 
his  ^0x7,  that  by  becoming  the  channels  of 
Ae  Dhrfne  love,  they  might  work  together 
with  him  for  the  salvation  of  the  woild  (John 
17.  1  Cor.  xii.  0.  Enbea.  L  11.  FhiL  ii, 
18). 

ELEMENTS  (Udmmta,  the  ultimate 
terials,  or  principles,  of  which  thiiiff'»  ore 
composed),  is  a  word  whicii  aiauiia  fur  a 
Greek  term,  tttkMa,  of  the  same  import  aa 
thf  Latiii  tUmtntA,  the  force  of  whicli  may 
be  the  better  apprehended  if  we  mdd  that 
■elementa*  is  put  for  the  alphabet,  or  die 
letters  out  of  wliirli  language  is  formed. 
Hence  in  the  New  Testament  *  stoicheia,'  n- 
laZniog  ite  daaafo  import,  denotes  tiioee  ele- 
ments or  jiriTiriples  of  which  the  world  was 
held  to  consist      Pet.  iiL  ID,  12),  and  into 
whieh  it  was  ezpeeted  to  be  feeohed.  Theee, 
nrrorrniiiy  to  Senccn,  were  four— fire,  water, 
air,  earth.  The  elementary  bodies  <tf  modern 
seienee,  Aat  ia,  tfioee  frtiieh  eannot  be  i»> 
solved  inti>  other  more  simple  bodies,  inde* 
pendently  of  light,  heat,  electrioi^,  and  mag- 
netism, whieh  operate  in  bodies  without  add- 
ing anght  to  their  ponderaUe  mass,  are  in 
number  about  tifty ;  by  whose  anion  in  vari^ 
ous  manners  the  almast  numberless  bodies 
we  see  aroimd  us  are  composed  and  held  to- 
g'^ther.     The  w»H  stnirheia  \h  rIno  xi^rd  q[ 
liie  hrst  or  rudimeutui  principles  of  know- 
ledge, whettee  emsnea  an  elementary  or  im- 
perfect acqoidntance  with  spirituiU  trath. 
(Ual.  iv.  9,  9.  C0I0S81  U.  6, 20.  Ueb.  v.  12). 

BLI  (H.  siw  Ged).  high-priest  over  the 
Bnnrtiiary  lU  Shiloh  (I  Sam,  i.  ^,  9)  Inime- 
diai«ly  before  the  age  of  Samuel.  According 
to  Joeephtts  (Antiq.  viii.  3,  1),  he  waa  de- 
Freii  lcl  from  Aun  ii's  fourth  son,  Ithamar. 
lie  died  when  ninety-eight  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing judged  Israel  Hwty  yean  (1  8am.  iv.  10, 
IH).    His  death,  when  now  blind  and  weak 
from  age,  was  caused  by  n  fall  firom  a  seat 
on  whieh  he  eat  by  the  way-side,  watching 
the  issue  of  a  battle.    This  fall  was  occa- 
•lionefl  by  hi.s  receiving  the  afflicting  in'clH- 
geiictt  lUiil  his  two  sons  ha<l  been  slain,  and 
that  the  ark  was  iu  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines  (1  Sam.  iv.  17,       comp.  li.  12— 10,22). 
Eli's  latter  days  had  been  embittered,  and 
Us  ofllelal  inflnenee  abated,  by  the  gross 
misconduct  of  thr-f  ^ntr^,  whose  defeat  and 
death  brought  his  life  to  a  sudden  termina- 
ticm.    The  imion  of  eivU  with  saeerdotal 
functions  observable  in  Eli's  hist  l  y,  n IT  i  ds 
an  exempMoation  of  the  disordered  and  dis- 
tmrbed  etate  of  die  Hebrew  eomnumweelth 
at  Uie  tiir.c.  Aud  the  sad  train  of  woes  which 
befel  EU  and  his  family,  and  through  them  af- 
fected the  eommimity,  seem  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  insubordination  that  ensued 
!n  EU's  house  from  indiscreet  indulgence  and 
the  want  of  a  due  enforcement  of  parental 
authority  (1  Sam.  ii  29).   There  have,  bo* 
•idea  Eli,  bMUi  other  piiMli  whois  ohUdiMH 
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from  the  want  of  witte,  gentle,  and  well-sas- 
tAinod  discipline,  ha7e  entatt«d  dishouour 
on  tlieir  fathers'  house  aud  great  harm  to 
Bwicty— a  di-slinn  -nr  the  g^reutcr,  a  harm 
the  juur«  l«uu(.'iuul*ic,  because  buth  liaJ  their 
origin  in  tituix  homes,  where,  iu  a  special 
maiiuer,lhe  pure  iuiluenet-.s  of  religion  !:.iiouId 
prevail  (1  Tluj.  iii.  4).  Eli's  familjr  iruublcs 
iDtj  ha.v  ariaen  from  the  absorption  of  his 
time  nuti  rn-rgy  in  the  complex  ilistio-  of 
jpriest  luid  judge.  Ministers  iu  tlie^to  du^s 
an  M>meUnie«  ao  mneh  oigfoMed  in  pnbue 
engagements  that  ihf  y  hiive  only  the  refuse 
of  their  raiiuU  aud  htuns  left  for  domestio 
datim.  Thew  fwts  mmy  explain,  but  they 
do  not  excuse,  the  uegleet  ot  home,  whence 
euaue  lli«  eviU  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

KLIAB  (H.  mtf  GiHl  (u)a father),  Da- 
vid'a  eldest  brother,  whom  the  prophet 
Samuel,  when  sent  to  the  house  of  Jesse  to 
appoint  fi  um  his  sous  a  future  king  of  Israel, 
was  disposed  to  Mlect  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  his  person.  But  Jehovah  said 
uulo  buiuucl,  '  Look  not  on  his  couuicuauce, 
or  on  the  height  of  his  stature,  bccanae  I 
)ifive  refused  him;  for  Jfhovah  set  i!t  m-t  as 
man  seeth ;  for  man  looketh  on  the  ouiw&rd 
■ppeamnoo,  bnt  Jehovah  looketh  on  the 
heart'  (ISam.xvi.  0.  1  Chron.  ii.  13). 

This  is  one  of  the  mauj  golden  sentences 
of  the  Bible  that  make  its  Ttlne  literally  in- 
estimable.  Even  the  wise  niul  good  are,  as 
waa  Samuel,  prone  to  be  captivated  by  a  fair 
exterior.  Rarely ,  however,  is  perMtnal  beaaty 
united  with  execlb  nt  ^iha  of  minJ  ;  sinec 
tliose  who  possess  the  former  are  too  apt  to 
disregard  and  neglect  the  latter.  True  wis- 
dom, however,  passing  by  the  ouiwarii,  goes 
at  once  to  the  root  of  tlie  matter,  and  forms 
its  judgment  luid  makes  iin  choice  accord- 
ing to  the  aatnnl  aad  ttoqnifed  diepoeitions 
of  the  heart 

Tlie  inspiration  by  which  bautucl  was  ou 
this  occasion  actuated,  wee  obviooaly  that 
higher  wisJom  which  eusQcs  from  second 
thoughts  and  careful  reflection,  imder  the 
gnideaee  <rf  the  apirit  of  God. 

l  UJAII  (n.  my  God  (u)  Jehovah),  dr. 
A.  M.  4fid3,  C.  bU<>,  V.  »0d,  a  prophet 
of  the  kingdom  of  Inwl,  who  liTed  nnder 
the  dominion  of  tlie  i  li  latrouH  Ahab,  and 
having  left  nothing  written,  is  known  to  as 
only  by  aome  veiy  ttriUng  eventa  recorded 
in  1  Kings  xviL  ieq.  In  the  beginning  of 
that  chapter  be  is  designated  the  Tishbite, 
that  is,  a  native  of  the  city  of  Tbisbe,  a 
town  in  tlie  territory  of  Naphtali.  The  ad- 
ditional description  '  of  the  inhnbitanf?  of 
Gilead '  \ciii\a  Iu  the  imprei»^iau  that  he  hod 
removed  from  his  native  place,  and,  pass- 
iij'^  tb(  Jordan,  pettlfd  iTi  (Jilt  :!  !,  ff  oourse 
witiiout  being  incorijuruted  wub  any  new 
tribe. 

Klijnh  lived  in  a  period  of  religiovjij  dc  prn- 
vatiou,  aud  conducted  himself  in  a  most 
voithj  maaner^  tttanag  a  noble  example  of 


the  rude,  stern,  and  unyielding  strength  Us 
Hebrew  prophet. 
Of  his  personal  bistofyme  knovaasnd^ 

anything;  hrs  public  service",  so  (a 
as  tliey  are  recorded,  restrict  tiueaiiiehtw  ut 
a  few  signal  events.  Snefa  moral  MitBgdi, 
unbending  lU't'^niiiiiatioD,  and  ^at  inflo- 
euce  as  Klijuii  exert^ni,  while  they  shovi 
higher  source  than  any  thing  merdykaM% 
imply  an  r  btrational  tr!(i!iirig  of  the  iDOlt 
elTecmal  kind,  aud  give  a  (avoorable  impM* 
•iott  of  the  BionI  gresineaa  to  whieh  ito 
Mosaic  polity  could  raise  its  faithful  til- 
herents.  And  as  El^ah  passed  through  the 
training  whenee  he  beeame  what  he  was,  ia 

tile  le-iH  pnvf  kingdom  of  l.irael,  and  in  aa 
idolatrous  period,  we  see  in  him  what  could 
be  prodnoed  nnder  tlia  severe  lessons  of 

sorrow  aud  trial. 

The  prophets  embodied  not  only  the  pare 
religious  element  of  the  times,  but  alsu  iu 
patriotism.'   This  feature  is  seen  in  fall  pnh 

minenre  in  Elijah,  who  not  improbably  waj 
the  centre  around  whom  gathered  the  painoo 

of  his  day,  and  in  trhom  they  Joimd  alcste 

and  a  representative. 

Elijah  appears  suddenly  on  the  scene,  to* 
nonncing  to  Ahab  that,  as  a  ponishmeat  few 
his  subservience  to  Baal,  neitlitr  dew  nor 
rain  should  fall  for  years,  tmtil  he  ounouueed 
Iheehange.  Inihe  elimale  andoverlhesofl 
of  Palestine  a  drought  was  a  terrible  calAiuity. 
From  the  consequent  sufferings  Elijah  him- 
aelf  was  in  part  preserred  by  taking  reft^t 
from  tlie  wrath  of  the  king  iu  Wady  Chenlk 
(see  the  article),  where  he  was  niiraculonily 
supplied  with  fooA,  and  *  drmok  of  the  brouL' 
Danger  probably  being  at  hand,  he  was  oosh 
mauded  to  travel  to  the  north-west,  as  far  u 
Zurephalh,  near  Zulon.    Exhausted  by  the 
lengtli  of  his  journey,  he  asks  aaoeonr  of  s 
widow  whom  he  meets  with  fm  tlie  ont?i^? 
of  tlie  city.    I3at  she  is  as  poor  as  him»?t<^^ 
Elijah,  however,  having  beendiieetodtohsr, 
knowH  thnt  li-  r  writits  will  be  supplied,  and 
bids  her  make  a  small  provision  for  his  re- 
flneahment.  She  eorapliee^  aiMl  liaalMrie> 
Ward   The  drongbt  mntinnrd  ;  hut  her  bam-1 
of  meal  did  not  waste,  nor  her  cruise  of  od 
ftul.   Her  son  fell  eiek,  it  may  bavo  beat 
under  the  privation-^  urrasioncd  by  the  want 
of  rain.    This  calamity  she  judged  to  have 
becfi  inliieted,  IliroQgliilie  hioda  <^  die  {ro- 
phet,  as  a  punishment  for  some  sin.  When 
he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  he  was  restored 
by  El  yah,  vrho  thus  convinced  her  that  he 
wa'B  a  man  of  Ood. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  drought,  whra 
there  wi&s  a  sore  famine  iu  Saiuaria,  Elij^ 
waa  eommissioned  to  annotmoe  to  Ahab  the 
speedy  poming  of  rain.  U  required,  bow- 
ever,  great  daring  to  go  mto  the  presence  <d 
tbe  monarch  {  for  he  had  employed  every 
resource  in  order  to  apprehend  the  prophet, 
to  whom  he  imputed  the  blame  of  the  njfttional 
attiotion.  While  pmeeadiag  to  esoeus  the 
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1>iTnie  eommati^,  lie  met  irfth  Ob«clith.  go- 

Vfrnor  of  iho  puliu'e,  whom  Ahab  had  sent 
out  in  onlci  to  8«4roh  for  fodder.    His  good 
elBoes  Elijah  wished  to  employ  with  Ahab  ; 
but  Obodiuh,  though  he  hiid  found  a}ielter 
for  a  bandrod  prophets  when  their  order 
WM  pereecnted  by  the  queen  Jezebel,  was 
afraid  to  speak  to  the  king  respectin^^  the 
hated  prophet.    Nothing  dauTitfd,  Klijuh 
weut  iiitij  tJie  presence  of  the  muuajch,  and 
being  rncouutered  with  reproach,  boldly  de- 
rlMTfil  lhat  it  wns  the  Itiii^''^  idolalry  wliieh 
li&d  brought  Uic  DiTine  anger  on  the  land. 
But  he  had  a  practical  objec^nothing  less 
than  a  trial  of  strength  with  the  priests  of 
B(ud.    Of  tlietu  tltere  were  400,  besides  400 
prophets  of  Uie  grove,  supported  at  the 
queen'H  expense.    Elijah  alone  rt'Dmined  of 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah.    He  challenged 
them  to  a  pnhlio  ordeal,  and  gsTS  the  chal- 
lenge in  presence  of  the  king.    Blount  fur- 
xuel  was  the  chosen  spot*  aud  there  the  Di- 
tine  will  was  declared  in  a  manner  so  mani- 
fest and  decided,  that  the  people  acknow- 
ledged Jehovah  as  the  only  God,  and  at  the 
ccuuinand  of  Elijah  hewed  all  the  idolatrous 
prophets  to  pieces.    Then  cama  die  ndOf 
And  th»'  people  ate  snd  drank. 

Jevubel,  howeTer,  threatened  Elijah  witli 
dire  vengeance.    The  Tishbite  knew  her 
niiturp,  ntifl  was  5nrp  that  there  was  safety 
for  himself  only  in  flight  and  distance.  Not 
content,  therefore,  with  leavhig  her  domi- 
nions, he  hastened  tn  the  oxlronie  southern 
diiitrict  of  Judah,  and  came  to  Beeraheba. 
Not  even  here,  howrrer,  did  he  find  himself 
ill  sei  iiiity.     Cotitiiiniug  his  flight  south- 
wards, be  proceeded  a  day's  journey  into  the 
wilderness  of  Parao,  where  sinkhig,  orereome 
with  fatigue  and  hunger,  he  was  miracu- 
lously relieved,  as  Hagar  had  of  old  reoeiTCd 
snccoar  in  the  same  desolate  region.  Thus 
refreshed,  he  went  on  till  he  reached  the  dis- 
tant lloreb,  when^,  '  in  a  still  small  voice,* 
the  presence  of  Oo^l  wtui  uiiinifested  to  him; 
which  relieved  his  d^eeted  spirits  and  re- 
Tivcd  hi»  courage.    Thn"  restored  to  liim 
sell,  he  received  an  injunction,  tlie  aim  and 
tendency  of  which  were  the  panisbment  of 
the  guilty  Ahnh,  whose  dnwnfal  soon  took 
place.    In  the  interval,  that  monarch  had« 
hf  false  witness  and  mnrder,  procured  die 

pn^«qfsRion  nf  the  vineyard  of  Nidioth.  To 
reprove  the  king  was  as  dangerous  as  to  re- 
sist him.  No  one  dared  to  incur  the  peril. 
B'lt  Elijah  wits  fuiilifol;  and  unrh  r  the  Di- 
vine directions  he  went  aud  found  Aliab  in 
the  vineyard.  Alaimed  and  indignant,  the 
bad  man  exclaimed, — '  Hast  tliou  fotmd  me, 
O  mine  enemy  ?'  The  prophet  pronounced 
sentence  on  the  transgressor,  whose  heart 
was  smitten.  He  gave  tokens  of  sincere 
contrition,  and  the  essoatiQa  of  the  peaal^ 
was  postponed. 

The  next  reign,  which  soon  begtn,  found 
Ki^ah  true  to  his  offioe  w  aa  aaierttv  of  the 


rights  of  pure  religion*  Ah  i  il,  the  king 
was  ill,  and  Elijah  was  eomnn  i  led  to  an- 
nounce that  the  sickness  woul  i  eud  in  death, 
as  a  punishment  for  his  idolatry.  The  lung 
wislud  to  see  die  prophet*  and  sent  a  troop 
of  iifty  chosen  men  to  bring  him.  Tt  i>  pr<> 
phet,  seated  on  an  eminence,  destroyed  liiem 
by  fire  from  heaven.  A  seoond  baud  met 
with  the  snme  fate.  To  the  entieatles  of  a 
third  company  he  yielded,  and  going  with 
them  to  the  king,  told  him  in  perM»n  that  his 
idolatrous  practices  would  be  punished  wiili 
immtHliate  diasoluiiou.  Uis  words  came 
vne. 

Elijah's  own  end  was  now  at  hand ;  but, 
luUike  that  of  idolatrotia  and  wgnst  liiuga, 
the  servant  of  God  was  leeeived  to  his  re- 
ward in  the  midj<t  of  honours.  Having  al- 
ready appointed  Eliaha  to  succeed  him  in 
tiie  prophette  oflice,  he  invited  his  brother 
to  accompany  him  on  a  visit  to  the  school 
of  the  prophets  at  Bethel.  Theneo  he  was 
sent  of  Jehovah  to  Jericho,  whither  he  went 
accompauied  by  Elisha.  Having  crossed  tlio 
JurdiUi,  lie  promised  Elisha,  in  v(,ni]i\i&nce 
with  the  latter's  request,  a  doutiie  portion  of 
his  own  qiiiit,  and  was  received  up  into 
heaven  by  a  whirlwind,  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
drawn  by  horses  of  fire  (2  lungs  ii.  11), 
from  die  same  diatriet  as  that  whwe  God 
to"k  tn  ]iiiii^f  lf  ihe  spirit  of  that  distin- 
guibiied  legislator  for  the  furtherance  of 
vriiose  purposes  ho  had  labonred  in  a  simi- 
lar sjiirit  of  disinterested  endurance, 

Elijah  appeared  once  more  on  earth,  in 
conjunction  with  hie  great  master,  Moses, 
when,  on  Mount  Tabor,  those  two  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Old  Goveaajat  look  part  in 
the  mysterioos  events  accompanying  the 
transfiguration  of  our  Lord.  Then  was  an 
evidence  given  of  the  certainty  of  a  world 
of  spirits  and  an  immortal  life;  and  heaven 
united  its  testimony  with  that  of  earth  for 
the  glory  of  the  Savintir  and  for  the  sulvutinn 
of  the  world  (Matt.  xvii.  1.  Mark  is. 

2,  teq.  Luke  ix.  28, 

The  niiracles  aser:l  ril  to  FMijah  are  more 
in  unison  witli  the  Hpiru  of  luit  day  Umn  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel.  As  such,  th^  combine 
witli  the  general  train  of  the  narrntive  to 
give  us  an  assurance  of  its  reality,  whence 
we  infer  its  snbstsntial  tnidi.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Christian,  on  perusing  the  parti- 
culars, will  do  well  to  remember  that  one, 
•ad  one  only,  is  his  Master,  and  that  to 
walk  by  the  less  when  he  posse^>-e.^  tlie 
greater  light,  even  '  the  light  of  the  world,' 
is  to  forget  his  privileges,  if  not  to  '  do  de- 
spile  to  tlie  bpirit  of  grneo.'  And  in  our 
character  as  followers  of  the  meek  and  lowly 
Jeans,  we  roast  imitste,  not  him  who  con- 
somed  bis  enemies,  but  him  who,  when  ex- 
pressly entreated,  refused  to  call  down  fire 
from  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Samaritans, 
and  rather  boffs  saftfiiigs  psdeatly  hiraieU^ 
than  todt  voqgsanee  on  hte  pmeoviois. 
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The  spirit  of  Elgah,  seen  in  oontrast  with 
that  of  Jesus,  affords  a  picture  of  the  geiiina 
of  the  two  systems  of  whidi  they  were  r»- 
•peetivdy  prophets.  As  much  as  Elijah  was 
chararterisod  by  fiery  zeal,  Jesus  was  distiii- 
gni^hcd  by  gcuile  yel  energetic  love.  The 
tatttn'T  WHS  harsh  and  Tindictive  ;  the  latlar 
was  forgiving,  gentle,  ami  lirm.  Tlie  former 
destruyed,  llie  latlur  saved  men's  lives.  Both 
W«re  animated  by  a  deeply-felt  and  ceaseless 
regard  t"  the  will  of  God;  but  Elijalj's  piety 
WKH  narrowtU  by  his  nationalism,  that  of 
Jettts  WW  «ii]«fsd  nd  tofhraed  by  hfs  phi' 
lauthropy.    The        ^frri  'l  tVn  (\<"^  of  tho 
Jews;  the  other  promoted  the  will  of  tlie 
Father  of  nankind.  Fopm  wm  IIm  inatni-- 
nuMit  of  the  former;  pcrsuuition  and  gcniiil 
goodness  that  of  the  latter.   £lgah  received 
ft  neeiffnl  lesaon  on  Ihe  eAcaoy  of '  still 
sniiill  voice'  of  conscience  immediutely  after 
he  bad  punished  idolatry  with  slaughter; 
Jesus,  even  befora  he  had  antered  on  bis 
ardnona  task,  was  deekred  by  a  voice  fh>m 
hrnven  to  be  the  beloved  Sou  of  Qod.  Eli- 
jali  was  a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews;  Jesus, 
tlie  highest  type  of  bomanity,  and  tlie  friend 
and  Saviour  of  the  entire  rnr^e.  Fnbpnflinfj 
force  of  character  was  thu  diiei  feature  ot 
lha  Tishbite ;  flie  Naaarana  had  the  m^es^ 
of  peilact  holinaaa  and  tfw  piaa  of  difiaa 
lova. 

Homaga  ia  landaMd  to  EIQab  hf  fha  New 

Te-,tament  as  •w  '!!  an  tin'  ITuving  been 

a  bold  and  uncompromising  asserter  of  the 
law  of  Moaea,  ba  eana  to  ba  ngavdad  hy 
t?i>'  .IvAs  US  tk [ji'f'^^'ntiirive  of  national 
reform,  and  was  accordingly  expected  to 
preoeda  tfia  Maaaiah.  To  dua  aatpaeifttion 
Malachi  (iv.  A;  comp.  John  i.  21)  gave  ex- 
pression in  words  which  close  the  canon  of 
the  ancient  Scriptures.  Accordingly,  it  was 
in  something  like  the  same  rude  and  st^ 
spirit  that  John  the  Baptist  laboured  as  the 
forerunner  of  Christ  (Luke  i.  17  ;  comp. 
Matt.  xi.  14).  Joans  himself,  since  one  part 
of  his  office  wfts  to  rebiikf  ^pirimal  wicked* 
ness  in  high  places,  was  token  for  the  Tish^ 
bite  (Malt.  xfi.  14) ;  and  whan  ba  exclaimed 
nn  r}\f  rrrc;-^-,  '  EIdi,  Eloi!'thc  Jews,  uflTecting 
to  believe  that  he  was  calling  on  Elijah,  took 
oecaaion  to  insuH  tha  dying  Hadaaiaar  bf 
sayiiig^,  •  I.etus  see  whether  Elin-j  ^vill  rome 
to  save  him'  (Matt  xxviL  47.  Mark  xv.  M). 

RLISHA  (H.  MlMtfioM  »f  Oodi  A.  M. 
-jn')^,  A.  C.  803,  V.  non).  son  of  Shaphat,  of 
Abel-meholah,  was,  while  ploughing  with 
twalTa  yoke  of  oxan,  appointed  aneeesaor  to 
Elijah  by  the  prophet  himself,  who  signified 
bis  choice  by  casting  his  mantle  on  tlie 
young  man  (1  Kings  xix.  16).  Elisha  pro- 
phesied under  the  Israel  itiah  kinga  Joram, 
Jehoahaz,  and  Joagh.  The  narratiTe  of  his 
life  is  conceived  and  set  forth  in  a  spirit  of 
rigour  and  retaliation  which  dimtotah  Ita 
value  to  ('hriRlifni''.  ■^■ho  iri  the  perusa)  can- 
not but  teel  that  aome  of  tlxe  wonders  aa* 


eribed  to  Elisha  are  of  a  dissiinnar  cboneter 
to  the  miracles  of  him  who  only  is  their 
Taaehar  Mid  Lord  (2  Rings  ii.  23,  «ff.;  vL 
6 ;  ziiL  31).    As  a  sirenuoas  enemy  of  ido- 
latry, and  a  patriot  who  gathered  aroosd 
him  tlxe  best  energies  of  the  nation,  tad 
tmployed  all  his  powers  for  the  maiaie- 
nniice  of  trne  rfliiridn,  Klisha  is  worthy  of 
high  ebUmauoti ;  and  that  by  no  meant  th« 
laaa  if  allar  ages,  in  mistaken  viewa  of  ho- 
nour, have  mingled  in  their  incense  msl**- 
rials  of  a  less  pure  and  unheavenly  nsturr. 
In  oonacqoanae  of  Iba  hagh  uid  teportni 
office  wliich  ho  held,  at  a  lime  when  r  pr*^ 
phet  wielded  the  power  which  ia  now  pecu- 
liar to  liieratiira,  raiaad  and  oofBsantad  ty 
the  power  of  religion  in  its  ideal  stute,  and 
in  consequence  also  of  the  strength  tod 
dignity  of  ohartetar  wbieb  he  well  mtia* 
tuiued,  Elisha  possessed  great  influence  bc<th 
at  home  and  abroad  (2  Kinga  v.  1,  fey. ;  viL 
1,  $eq. ;  viiL  7,  ssf .).  Ha  died  under  Josih 
(xiii.  14).    Samaria  was  his  ordinary  place 
of  abode,  ihongh  he  dwelt  for  some  tune  on 
Mount  Camiel  ( li.  2') ;  iv.  !25);  iu  this,  as  well 
as  m  some  otlier  incidents,  tdlibitillg  a  if^ 
semblance  to  Elijah  which  has  to  some  borne 
features  of  imitation  (2  Kings  ii.  13;  comp. 
ii.  8.  2  Kings  viii.  1 ;  eomp.  1  Kings  xrii. 
8  Kings  viii.  10  ;  comp.  2  Kings  i  4  :  v!  Kinp 
ix.  7,  le;.  1  Kinga  xxL  21.  2  Kings  iv.  i, 
mq. ;  oonp.  1  Kfaiga  svii  14,  ssf .  2  Kingi 

iv.  8,  uq.  ;  coniji  1  Kings  xvii.  17.  2  KiB|a 
iL  23,  Mf .  i  comp.  2  Kings  i.  10}. 

Tha  water  mentioned  in  2  Kinga  iL  \% 
is  still  pointed  out  near  Jericho,  and  said  to 
be  sweet  and  somewhat  overflowing.  On  the 
passage  found  in  23,  teq.,  we  may  remark, 
that  a  belief  prevailed  in  ancient  times  that  ia* 
suits  to  the  aged  were  punished  witli  sudden 
death,  and  that  curses  pronounced  by  sac}^ 
or  by  priests  and  prophets,  wrought  their 
own  ftilfilmcnt.  The  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  boy  mentioned  in  2  Kinga  ir.  18,  seems 
to  have  bean  a  ttmp  de  soteil ;  for  ao  poweiftd, 
at  times,  are  the  rays  r,f  xhf:  son  in  the  East, 
as  on  a  sudden  to  occasion  dangerous  sick* 
neaa  or  even  immediate  deadi. 

It  deserve?  noticr,  tint  Flisha  (Elisens) 
ia  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Teatament 
mora  than  onee,  in  Ltike  it.  27. 

ELTSHAH,  a  country  and  its  inhabitants 
mentioned  in  connection  with  other  sons  of 
JftTan  (Ionia  or  Qreeee).  namely,  Tarahish, 
Kittini,  and  Dodanini ;  which  may,  therefbn, 
be  taken  for  a  land  lying  in  the  Mediterra- 
naan  Sea,  to  the  west  of  Palestine  and  of 
Kittim,  or  Cyprus.  Henee  Blia  baa  been  6ied 
on,  the  rather  because  of  tli«»  similarity  of 
the  words  Klis  and  Elishali.  In  Exek.  xxvu. 
7,  we  find  '  the  isles  (or  coast><)  of  Eli&hah,' 
and  tliat  they  produced  '  blue  and  purple 
garments.'  Now,  the  eastern  and  aouth- 
eaatam  cooat  of  the  Peloponneans  (cfaa 
Morea)  w!\<;  celebrated  fnr  prodneing  the 
sbell-tish  whence  the  iamous  Tjriaa  dye 
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by  Elibliflh  the  sen  ' '.ist  of  Greece  f<ener;dly 
Was  mtended.  in  the  general  view  takea 
of  M  distant  ■  ooontrj  hj  the  Hebrew  writer, 
he  appears  to  have  cuuceivid  Kiisliah  a 
weaieru  8«a*ooa»t,  Ijiiig  bejoud  Cyprus. 

SLIZABSTH  (H.  tW  iMlft  «f  Oed),  of  the 
race  of  Aaron,  wife  of  Zacharias,  had,  without 
becoming  a  mother,  arrired  at  old  age,  when, 
the  record  states,  under  Divine  influence,  she 
gave  birth  to  a  son  iriiO  ifterwards  became  ce- 
!ebrnt<?d  umlertlie  niimeof  Jobn  the  Duptist. 
During  berpri-gimuc)-  !>Uereceivedavi»il  frulu 
her  (-(Misiu  Mary,  on  receiving  whoM  Mlatft- 
tion  she  feh  a  token  which  a  mother  cannot 
misunderstand,  and  was  hence  led  to  break 
forth  in  »  joyout  ftndn.  The  oonvenation 
between  these  two  relative??,  who  bore  in 
their  persons  the  moral  and  religious  desU- 
nios  of  tfio  world,  to  ohuieleriflieolly  aim- 
pie  niirl  v?i7  t  njrhing.  It  may,  however, 
bear  a  trace  uf  a  later  period  than  the  one  to 
wiileli  tho  lunratiTe  refbn;  for  Elisabeth 
speakft  of  Mary  as  '  the  mother  of  m\f  Lord* 
at  a  time  when  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  Mes- 
•iahship  of  Mary's  son  was  known  to  or 
•dinowledged  by  any  human  being. 

ELYMAS  (A.  magician),  a  wonl  which 
Luke  (Acts  xUL  8)  interprets  as  uieauing 
'  tlie  sorcerer,'  or  magician,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  ronnectcJ  witli  the  Arabic  alim, 
whenc4!  uUma,  ihc  name  of  the  clergy  or 
learned  body  among  the  Arabs  and  Turks. 
Alini  prfipcrly  signifies,  *  to  declare,'  'to 
teach ;'  and  hence,  as  a  noon,  a  wiif  man 
(wissflD,  wUt  «tteh),  vssd  of  that  pretended 
wisdom  which  wa.<;  fabled  to  give  man  a  oon- 
trol  over  tiie  secrets  of  nature. 

Elymas  appears  In  the  Aeta  ts  another 
name  f  >r  liar  jc-*!!!^,  who,  in  ilie  presence  (jt 
Sergias  Paulus,  withstood  Paul's  influence 
at  Salamis.  Elymas  represented  the  profes> 
sion  of  Bar-jesu!»,  who  from  hit  liune  wni 
qpoken  of  as  *  the  Sorcerer.* 

Pretensions  to  superior  wisdom  have  not 
to  the  present  hour  ceased  to  heieitcA  and 
mislead  the  world,  wlio  wotiM  rallier  have 
illusions,  tricked  otl'  iu  hue  drnpery  and  the 
newest  fashion,  than  iolid,  old-fashioned 
knowied<fe,  which  has  no  oihcr  chano  than 
that  til  simple  truth. 

ELLA8AR  was  the  country  of  a  king,  or 
petty  cliief,  named  Arioch,  who  is  associntpd 
in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xiv.  1 )  with  the  king  of 
BUnar  end  oUiere.  The  region  that  ia  in- 
tended cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty, 
though  beyond  a  doubt  it  was  not  far  re- 
mofiid  from  Elymais  snd  Bsbylon.  EUaser 
has  been  conjeeturally  identified  with  The- 
laaear  (2  Kings  xix.  12.  Is.  xzxvii.  12),  and 
plaeed  ia  Noriliem  Mesopotamia. 

EMBALMING  ('iu'  mnl  'balsam,*  pio- 
periy,  plaf'tng  in  balm  or  bftlsnm),  wrs  an 
art  much  practised  by  tite  ancient  Kg^-j^tiaus, 
«Uh  the  view  of  preseivlog  dead  bodies 
team  eoiraptioii.  li  mm  n  lengthensd  and 


CApcmlve  opentfim,  whioli  reqirired  foir  ili 

comijlclion  forty,  and  in  tlie  most  elaborata 
kind  not  less  than  seventy  days.  The  most 
esteemed  and  eoetly  process  required  the 
entire  extraction  of  the  brain,  whose  place 
was  occupied  by  odorous  and  antiseptio 
herbs.  'The  entrails  also  were  taken  out, 
by  means  of  an  incision  made  in  the  body; 
and  the  canty,  having  been  well  cleansed, 
was  liiled  with  '  bweet  spiccs.'  This  being 
done,  the  exterior  was  rubbed  with  aro* 
matics  and  saltpetre.  Finally,  the  bo<ly, 
having  been  washed,  wait  girded  and  enve* 
kpedilith  bandages  of  byssus,  whieh  were 
covered  over  with  giim  in  order  to  bind  ;!ir  rti 
fMt.  The  second  kind  uf  embalming  wui>  a 
simpler  proeess.  CedarK>il  was  injected  into 
the  body,  which  destroyed  the  inf  ti:j  ;-iO 
that  they  could  be  easily  extracted :  the  body 
was  elso  Isid  on  saltpetre,  whieh  dried  op 
the  juices  of  the  flesh  and  made  it  more  lit 
for  preservation.  The  least  expensive  me> 
ftod  consisted  in  the  injeetion  of  snitable 
materials,  without  the  extraction  of  tlie 
contents  of  the  frame.  In  this  case  also 
the  body  was  subjected  to  the  operation  of 
saltpetre.  After  tmdergoing  one  of  these 
processes,  tlie  body  was  laid  in  n  sort  of 
chest  or  coffin,  ulosely  corresponding  to  it 
in  shape,  and  made  of  mulberry  wood.  Cof« 
fins  of  this  kind,  witli  their  mummies,  have 
been  distributed  iu  public  and  private  mu< 
eenns  dirough  tlie  civilised  world,  by  die 
Bfdnnr  manifested  in  the  study  of  Egyptian 
antiquities  during  the  last  half  century.  The 
prt)cess  of  embekBing  was  in  Egypt  by  no 

means  confined  to  tlie  human  corpse.  The 
sacred  animals  generally  were  embalmed. 
Bpeeimens  of  animal  monuniea,  in  those  of 

the  ibi-^,  bull,  cat,  v^.,  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum.  Human  mummies  were 
aumettmes  kept  for  n  long  period  in  die 
dwellings  of  descendants,  placed  erect,  and 
held  among  the  best  treasures  of  the  family. 
The  features  of  the  deceased  were  frequently 
painled  on  the  head  of  Uie  eofBn,  which 
thus,  ns  well  as  by  its  shape,  presented  a 
picture  of  the  depurled  relative^  and  sno  long 
as  it  was  retained  in  the  house,  the  mnmny 
case  served  thf  purpose  of  a  ststne,  acting 
as  a  perpetual  liiuugh  painful  memento. 

Jaeobwas  embalmed  in  Egypt  (Gen.  1. 2), 
but  ]irnlinbly  not  by  the  Jews,  who  left  their 
dead  bodies  to  see  corruption,  intending 
their  anointing  of  tiie  eorpee  widi  aromatiee 
as  a  token  of  respect,  afV  cti  n,  or  regard 
(2  Chron.  xvL  14.  John  xix.  40.  Mark  xvi. 
1.  Lake  xsit.  1).   See  Bratai. 

EMBROIDER  (Y.  broder,  'to  work  with 
the  needle'),  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by 
two  words;  first,  rMuan,  whose  primary 
meaning  is  '  to  draw,  to  paint,'  and  hence  to 
paint  with  the  needle,  or  form  variegated 
stuir^— an  art  which,  according  to  Pliny,  is 
of  Phrygian  origin,  and  is  certainly  of  very 
MMient  date  ^Jiiiod.uTi  90;  nsviib  US. 
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Kzck.  xxvii.  21) ;  the  woril  is  a??o  nscil  of 
the  funuatiou,  uuder  the  Divine  hand,  uf  tlie 
bamaa  fcBtus  (Pt.  exitxix.  10).  The  other 
lenn  is  $hahvatx,  which  apparently  signifies 
*to  btsdeck  ganueuts  like  teaaelated  pave- 
mmUt  to  gem'  (Bxod.  sxtUL  89;  oomp. 

The  art  of  embroider;  iraa  oommoulj 
'pmtieed  in  Kgypt.   The  Het  rewa,  on  le«T- 

ing  tlie  roiiutrj,  took  aiTviuil.ig';  uf  die  know- 
ledge iliey  had  there  acquired  U>  laake  a  rich 
*  hanging  fortiie  door  of  Uie  tent,  of  bhio 
and  puqile  and  scarlet  and  fine*twined  linen, 
wrought  with  needle-work;'  a  coat  of  fine 
linen  was  embroidered  for  Aaron ;  and  hie 
giidlo  was  '  of  ftne-twined  linen,  and  bltici 
and  parple  and  scarl*  i,  of  nff  IK-  w  >rk.'  Gold 
thread  also  was  emplu^ed  (i:<xo(i.  xxxix.  29 ; 
comp.  Ezek.  zvi.  10). 

ENfKRALD,  a  prt-cions  stone,  the  first  of 
the  second  row  in  tite  breast-plate  of  the 
lilgh«prie«t  (Esod.  xstiil  18 ;  oonp*  Aiekt 
xxvii.  Ifi ;  xxviii.  lU).  The  original  word 
ia  tiohphtek,  which,  aooording  to  Joseph  and 
die  8eTeDtj,  ia  the  Oredc  anthrax  or  oar> 
buiKrle  (see  tho  article);  which  name  was 
given  by  the  ancienta  to  several  stones  of  a 
red  eolonr,  from  their  fhining  like  fire.  Tho 
most  valued  caiboiieiM  appoar  to  haf8  boen 
Indian  rubies. 

EMEBODS,  the  piles,  a  disease  inflicted 
on  the  men  of  Aslnlod  (I  Sam.  v.  0,  9,  12  ; 
comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  27),  who  inaJ«'  golJen 
images  of  the  tuuiuurs  as  a  trcspa^tt-offex* 
ing  (1  Sam.  vi.  4,  6,  11,  17). 

EMMANUEL  C God  mthu$),  in  a  name 
originally  given  by  his  mother  (o  a  sou  of 
tlie  prophet  Isaiah,  whom  his  fiuther  «dled 

al  l  r  >!ialal-hash-bax  (make  $peed  to  the 
$jMU,  hatun  the  pretf)  (Is.  vii.  viii.  2  Kings 
xvl.  1-^).  In  eouseqaenee  of  the  idohk 
trous  propensities  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah 
{eir,  743  A.  C),  Bezin,  king  of  Syria, 
and  Pdtah,  king  of  Israel,  were  permit- 
ted to  conspire  against  him ;  he  sought 
«id  in  the  king  of  Assjria,  by  whom  he 
was  liberated  from  fear,  for  tho  king  of 
Assyria  U>ok  Damascus,  tlic  capital  of  Syria, 
and  slew  Rezin  In  onler  to  restore  the 
courage  of  Ahaz,  and  ir.ducc  htm  to  rely  ou 
Jehorab,  laaiab  was  sent  to  dial  monarch 
with  promise  of  help.  At  tli«  same  time  he 
gavti  a  .'ji^n  to  Aha^  ua  ou  assurance  of  the 
predict4*d  event.  This  sign  was  the  birth  of 
a  child  of '  the  virgin '  (vii.  14)  well  known 
to  the  king  as  'the  prophetess'  (viiL  3). 
The  time  of  delivetinee  is  defined  hj  die 
interval  which  nmnt  naturuljy  intervene  be- 
tween the  oouceptiou  of  the  child  (vii.  14) 
and  its  ftrriTal  at  die  earliest  nso  of  its 
rit  iial  farultic-^  (vii.  10;  viii.  4),  The 
names  giren  to  the  child  are  expressive  of 
the  eireomstanees.  That  giran  by  Isaiah  is 
intended  derisively.  '  Make  speed  to  the 
spoil  of  Judah*  Beain  and  Pekah !  you  will 
be  defeated.'  That  given  by  hb  wife, '  Qod 


(is)  witli  as,'  denotes  the  interrention  of 
Ood  for  the  rescue  of  Abai  and  his  dotai- 
nions  from  the  hands  of  Resin  and  Fehab. 
The  word  Emmanii'-l  fin  l'?  rrtrTi-^|vTfidin| 
form&Utius  iuAmmieJ, '  God  mth  me  (lliunik. 
xiU.  13.  38i».  ix.4>,  and  AmmwhaJdsi. 
*the  Atmif^y  is  with  me'  (Numb.  i.  li; 
ii.  2j>).  A  tinilar  instance  maj  be  fcMmd  ia 
Eiek.  iMU.  85,  wbcre  the  pR^phct.  fowssi 

ing  tlie  pious  o'  >  .iituce  of  the  Jews  afi^r 
their  restoration  from  captivity,  and  the  cob- 
■oqoent  tKwoar  of  the  Almighty,  dedsns 
Jeru^tJein  from  tliat  bhall  be  Jehoi>ah-§ham- 
aiaAy  '  Jehovah  there,'  or  "  the  Lord  ia  thenc' 
As  the  word  Emmanuel  signifies  the  acrord- 
aace  of  Divine  aid,  ao  is  it  applied  by  Mrt* 
thew  (i.  23)  to  the  Savifnir  of  niaiikiud.  ia 
whom  Ood  *  visited  aud  redeemed  hi»  peo- 
ple '  (Luke  i.  68,  78|  viL  It;  eoiiip.Q«B.L 
21.  Jer.xxix.  10). 

EMMAUS  (li.  p^ofiie  detpited),  %  viDifl 
Ijing  •ixtj  stadia,  ur  about  fiva  niiJea,  fkaai 
Jftti-nlrni  'Luke  xxiv.  13).  It  has  ht-^n 
idtiuutiiid  with  el-Kubeibeb,  which  is  fooiKi 
on  the  moontaint  aoath  of  Bedi-horan,  is 

tl.'i'  T]itr<}i-w.:'«^t  of  ,Tcr-i-al> m.  But  Kubtiboli 
is  too  itoiot^}  from  the  city  to  be  Enunaiu; 
ittd  the  position  of  Emmaaa,  and  all  eomei 
tradition  respecting  it,  were  loit  before  the 
time  of  Eusebios  and  Jerome,  who  confoonti 
die  YUlage  with  another  place,  namely,  the 
city  Emmaus. 

There  was  also  a  town  termed  Kramsns. 
or  at  a  later  period  Nicopolis,  which  lay  IW 
•tadia  nearly  west  firom  Joniaaleiu,  on  tb« 
plain  Sephela,  wbcr^  th^*  TTiAfnitaina  of  Jiiiiaii 
begin  to  riee.  Pi  my,  who  places  it  utu 
Ljdda  (to  the  south  east  of  whidi  it  Ixji 
and  Joppa,  dcicribct  it  M  nboondingia 
fountains. 

It  Menu  rather  unlikely  diat  dism  sboaU 

b<?  two  pinre s  of  the  same  name,  a  city  and  aril 
lage,  lying  near  each  other,  on  the  aame  side 
of  Jeruaalam.  One  ia  templed  to  dthikfliMe 
could  have  been  bnt  one,  aud  that  tlie  notion  of 
there  being  two  moat  have  arisen  from  torn 
diversity  in  details.  If,  for  instance.  Lab 
Lad  written  IGO  instead  of  00  stadia,  he 
woald  then  be  tmderstood  to  point  to  Nico- 
polis. Josephns,  however,  mentions  a  plac«, 
Ammans  (the  aame  woid)»  a«  ^riiif 
stadia  from  Jerusalem ;  and  we  eaunot  sup- 
pose these  two  to  have  been  one,  except  ou 
the  anpposition  that  both  Luke  and  Jose- 
phns have  been  altersdf  100  being  dMnpA 
into  UO  stadia. 

Another  Ammana— >iptlt  bf  Ensttiai 
Emnmus — is  mrntioned  by  Josephns  ■  .\utiij. 
xviii.  <))  as  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Iibens^ 
on  die  weetem  tide  of  the  lake  of  OaiilMk  | 
where  there  were  warm  hatha.  ' 

EMULATION  (L.  Mba,  *  a  rivst  ).  | 
ilrlvfttg  to  outdo  another,  en  aet  which,  tfH  i 
haa  the  elevation  of  self  for  its  aim,  cmiuoc 
be  approved  in  Christian  morals,  and  u 
henoe  pUeed  among  condemned  guahtia  ^  i 
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mind  bj  Panl  (Qal.  v.  20),  and  which,  even 
«Imb  ^  pnipose  is  th«  adTMieeiiient  of 

human  good  and  the  forthonmce  of  the  Di- 
vine will,  reijttim  watehftal  eara  lest  the  ma> 
tiffvlwooiiio  ittptBV,  Of  dM  Mol  udiM  (BoiB* 

a.  10;  conip.xi.  11— U.  Heb.x.  24  ).  The 
original  woird,  sfios  (our  sm/),  denoting  a 
ttrong  and  tt^tent  fteling,  is  rendered  *  in> 
dignation*  (Acts  t.  17),  'envy'  (Aets  zlii. 
45),  'zeal'  (Bonui.  ft),  *tev6iktiiiiiui'  (9 
Cor.Tii.  7). 

EMOBOI  (H.  fountain  of  the  goat$),  a 
wild,  open,  rocky  district,  termed  a  wildor- 
ness,  which  is  the  scene  of  important  events 
Ib  dMhtoloffjrof  Disfid,  tad  to  to  1w  fMmd 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  lying 
between  what  was  the  wilderness  of  Judah 
waA  of  Ziph  ( 1  Sam.  ziiT.).  There  was 
here  a  tnwn  of  the  same  naiDe  called  in 
aneient  times  Uazeson-tamar  (Gen.  xiy.  7  ; 
eomp.  30hron.  xx.  2),  which  belonged  to 
Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  62),  and  lay  on  the  Dead 
Sea  (F/pIc.  xlrii.  10),  where  it  is  jiluced  by 
Joscpiios  (Antiq.  iz.  1,  2),  in  a  di&uriot  fall 


of  hills,  precipices,  clifis  and  caves,  bnt  also 
abondantly  productive  of  wine,  palms  and 
balsam  ( ix.  1,2).  In  the  days  of  Easebius 
and  Jerome,  Engedi  was  still  a  considerablo 
viDa^eondwiniigiiiorAoDaodSoa.  Mto* 
led  by  a  vague  fitpnssion  of  these  authori- 
tiea,  ancient  aad  ttodcm  geogra|^eri  bavo 
tMiimod  two  plaoM  of  0m  mow.  Thto  tnrar 
Bobinson  has  successfully  exposed.  Ruins 
of  Engedi  itiU  itmain,  imdBr  tho  name  of 
Ain-Dschidi. 

KNGINES  OF  WAR  are  mentioned  in 
Ezck.  xxvL  9,  where  the  writer  obviously  in- 
tended means  of  assatdt  in  besieging  a  town. 
TbeM  Bwaas,  aa  employad  by  ike  king  of 
Babylon  against  Jenisalem,  appear  from  the 
context  to  have  been  a  moveable  fort  and 
monad,  as  well  as  battering-rams  or  instra- 
ments  for  demolishing  the  walls.  Tho  Egyp- 
tians, in  attacking  a  fortified  town,  advanced 
imder  cover  of  the  anowe  and  bowmen,  and 
ddiar  instantly  applied  the  scaling-ladder, 
or  undertook  the  routine  of  a  regular  siege, 
in  the  lauex  case,  they  threw  up  a  mound 


with  breast -work,  from  which  tliey  might  ram,  of  which  tliis  miy     ttktn  M  ft  ^Mi* 

plaj  their  engines  ( comp.  2  C  hron.  xxvi.  15),  man  (Eaclu  if,  2). 
iBd  approaoh  to  nndermine  the  walls,  or  as- 
Mfl  At  gardMBaadariMtndiiiM^  oreoran 
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made  of  leather,  wood,  or  shields  united  to- 
gether. Having  placed  themselves  safelj 
A*  wa]|%  Ihej  applied  die  taUeiiiig* 
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The  besieged,  on  their  side,  defended 
themselves  by  disrlinr^in?  arrows.    Towt  rs 
were  raised  in  self-defence  on  the  walls,  luid 
Boine  of  the  besiege<i  hnrlctl  stones  ou  the 
assailants  (Judg.  ix-  53.  2  Sum.  xi.  21). 
Fire,  burning  pilch,  and  melted  lead  were 
also  employed,  wherever  tlioy  could  be  used 
with  effect,  whether  in  assault  or  defence 
(Judg.  ix.  49,  52) ;  and  when  all  else  failed, 
the  garrison  was  reduced  by  famine  (2  Kings 
vi.  25;  xviii.  27).    In  some  cases,  the  as- 
sailed townsmen  ventured  to  draw  up  tlieir 
forces  on  the  outside  of  their  walls,  to  give 
the  assailant  battle.    An  instance  may  be 
seen  in  Osbum's  •  Egypt*  (p.  (U),  which 
represents  Sethos  destroying  the  Amoriies. 


With  the  exception  of  the  perspective,  Ihm 

sketch  has  much  merit.  Tou  Hce  t>ie  horw^ 
of  the  victor,  the  routed  and  dying  Canaaa- 
ilcs,  their  defeated  and  wounded  king ;  tfa* 
two  tiers  of  well-manned  ramparu.where  (tone 
still  tight  and  whence  others  fall  ;  while  in  the 
corner  a  herdsman,  uninjured  but  in  great 
alarm,  drives  off  his  cattle.  This  slight  in- 
cident iu  ll)e  pictture  illustrates  the  truth  of 
the  Scripture;  for  the  Aniorites  (Gen.  x.  16) 
possessed  the  district  of  Bashaii,  which  was 
noted  for  the  breeding  of  cattle  (Ps.  xxii. 
12).  The  ensuing  cut  shows  the  Egyf>tians 
storming  a  fort,  under  shelter  of  tetituUines 
held  on  the  back,  and  by  means  of  scaling 
ladders. 


ENGRAVE  (T.  to  cut  into).  See  Car- 
penter. 

ENMITY  (P.,  originally  from  the  Latin 
in,  *  not,'  and  amicus, '  a  friend '),  is  the  oppo- 
site of  friendship,  that  is,  hostility,  and  tliat 
to  which  hostility  leads,  namely,  hatred. 
Hatred  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  Greek 
original, ec/tt/ira  (Lukexxiii.  12.Itom.  viii.7). 

ENOCH  (H.),  a  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17), 
who  built  a  city  to  which  he  gave  his  own 
name.  What  is  here  denominated  a  city 
would  be  more  correctly  termed  a  hamlet. 
The  passage  simply  implies  that  Enoch  first 
constructed  a  collection  of  htunan  dwell- 
ings. 

Another  Enoch  was  the  son  of  Jared,  and 
fatlier  of  Methuselah.  Having  lived  305 
years,  and  walked  with  God,  he  was  not,  for 
God  took  him  (Gen.  v.  24).  In  the  case  of 
Enoch's  predecessors,  departure  from  life  is 
described  by  the  words, '  ojid  he  died '  (Gen. 
V.  fi,  8,  11,  14,  17,  21)) ;  so  that  the  writer, 
by  tliis  peculiar  phrase,  intended  to  say  that 
Enoch  did  not  properly  die,  but  passed  to  an 
immortal  life  (Heb.  xi.  D). 


The  terms  used  to  describe  Enoch's  cha- 
racter are  expressive  and  full  of  meaning; 
•he  walked  with  God;'  'he  pleased  Gud.' 
We  have  here  the  description  of  a  character 
who,  in  the  simple  morality  of  a  primitive 
age,  was  guided  by  the  will  and  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  tlie  Creator.  This  life  of 
practical  religion  and  true  piety  ensned  fmm 
two  great  convictions — a  belief  that  '  God  is,' 
and  tliai  '  he  is  the  rewardcr  of  tliem  tliat 
diligently  seek  him  *  (Heb.xi.  6).  So  simple 
is  the  faith  which  enabled  Enoch  to  gain  die 
Divine  favour.  Is  that  favour  more  difficult 
to  obtain  under  a  system  of  grace  which  may 
modify,  but  cannot  alter,  still  less  comph- 
cate  the  terms  of  acceptance  withGo<l? 

The  '  translation'  of  Enoch  may  have  been 
designed  as  a  special  exhibition  of  the  Di- 
vine power  exercised  in  reward  of  eminent 
goodness,  and  so  proving  the  existence,  ope- 
ration, justice,  and  benignity  of  Almighty 
Provi«lence. 

Judo  (14)  mentions  a  prophecy  or  teach- 
ing of  Enoch,  without  sUtiug  whence  be 
took  the  words.    It  was  known  thai  in  tha 
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first  centuries  of  the  church  existed  a  book 
■Boiibed  to  Enodi,  triiow  mdientieitf  wm 
qnestioned,  though  to  its  authority  nppral 
WM  sometimes  made.  About  seven^  years 
shioe,  this  lost  book  was  bronght  to  Emope 
in  an  Ethinpic  translation.  The  passage 
cited  in  Jude  is  there  fbund  in  the  com. 
Mflneament  The  work,  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  obncare  and  incoherent  visions,  has 
no  clnim  to  have  proceeded  from  Enoch,  is 
of  unknown  origin*  and  uia^-  liuve  come  into 
MdtlaiMe  •  short  timo  beftm  Iho  Ohfistkn 
era. 

KNON  (H.),  the  name  of  a  place  at  which 
John  baptised  (John  ifL  98).  BoMbhitplMei 

it  eight  Roman  miles  sonth  from  Scytho- 
polia,  on  the  Jordan,  not  far  fh>m  a  village 
eaUed  Salim. 

ENOS  (H.),  son  of  Seth,  and  grandson 
of  Adam ;  of  whom  it  ia  said  that  in  his 
tinM  'began  m«n  to  etO  upon  the  name  of 
Jehorah'  (Gen,  iv.  20).  The  import  of  the 
daelaration  is  donbifal.  Implying  that 
hitherto  men  had  not  called  on  Jehovah, 
it  may  mean  that  then  for  the  first  time 
men  offered  worship  to  God ;  or  offered  it  in 
common  and  in  public ;  or  tliat,  having  be- 
fore worshipped  Elohimfdieynowworshipped 
Jehovah,  havini?  attained  to  loftier  and  pnror 
conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and  passed  from 
Idolafrf  to  dM  ftuttilj  God  of  the  AdmitM. 
The  Ptmstruction  of  the  words  wliirh  implies 
that  the  generation  of  £no«  were  the  first 
worshippers,  whether  in  priralo  or  hi  public, 
is  opposed  by  the  earlier  part  of  the  record, 
particularly  by  the  offerings  of  Cain  and 
Abel,  which  are  not  mentioned  as  any  thing 
onusual. 

ENSAMPLE  (F.),  another  form  of  onr 
word  exatnpU,  stands  for  Greek  terras  which 
tn  translated  ' print' (John  xx.  29), ' form' 
(Rom.  vi.  17),  'example'  (John  xiiL  U. 
1  Tim.  iv.  12),  •  pattern '  (TiL  iL  7). 

ENSIGN  (LiMj^'diatuiotiona').  Sea 
Bakvbb. 

ENVIBON  (F.  to  encircle),  which  signi- 
fies to  flURmnd  (Josh.vii.  0),  is  still  com* 
mon  in  the  noun  eiiviruns,  that  in,  suburbs. 

EPAPKRAS,  a  member  of  the  church  of 
Coloaae  (Ooloss.  It.  12),  and  a  teacher  in  the 
same  community  (i.  7).  He  shared  Pftul's 
imprisonment  iu  Rome,  where  be  laboured 
for  the  diffusion  of  the  gospel,  and  afforded 
comfort  to  the  mind  of  Uie  aged  apoatft*  It 
has,  perhaps  without  reason,  been  snpposed 
that  he  was  the  same  as  the  ensuing,  of 
ulioaa  nana  Epaphraa  haa  baan  hdd  la  be  a 
aoD  traction. 

EPAPURODITUS,  a  Christian  whom  Paul 
lamu  hia  aompaakm  In  labour  and  in  anna, 
who  being  sent  with  pccuninry  aid  to  the 
apostle  when  in  custody  at  Home,  fell  sick 
In  that  mtft  and  being  earnestly  desirons  of 
Minming,  was  sent  back  by  the  apostle  with 
great  sommendation*  (Philipp.  iL  2d ;  if. 
18) 


EPENETUS  (G.  praiud),  a  weH-bclofaA 
disoiple  of  Panl,  was  the  first  inhabitant  of 

Asia  Minor  that  received  the  go<<pel.  The 
common  version,  with  some  others,  gives 
Aekata  instead  of  Atm,  nUoh  is  the  reading 
of  tlie  best  manuscripts,  and  was  taken  into 
the  text  by  Tischendorf  ( 1841 ).  Of  Achaia 
the  honse  of  Stephanas  was  the  hrst  fruits 
(ICor.xvi.  ir>). 

EPHESUS  (now  Aiasaluk),  one  of  the 
twelve  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  accord* 
iaf  to  Pliny,  *  tlie  otnament  of  Asia,'  lay 
upon  the  river  Cayster,  not  far  from  the 
Icaxian  Sea.  About  tlie  time  of  the  Christian 


era  this  oiQr  vas  still  rising  in  importance, 
whUaall  others  of  Asia  Minor  were  declin- 
ing. Under  the  Romana  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  whole  province  of  A<.iR,  mid, 
from  its  favourable  position,  tlie  emporiuui 
of  all  the  country  between  it  and  theTanraa. 
In  later  times  the  bishop  of  Epliesua  pre* 
sided  over  the  other  Asiatic  churches  with 
the  rights  of  a  patriarch.  When  Paol  cams 
to  Kphcsns,  he  found  a  considerable  number 
of  Jews  there,  among  whom  he  collected  a 
Chrlatlati  oomnranity,  whieli  aflenrarda  be- 
came diaaentre  of  Christianity  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  ipoada  left  Timothy  inEphesus;  bat 
aftarwarda,  aeeording  to  an  old  tradition,  we 
find  John  there,  and  that  he  was  buried  in 
that  cigr,  together  with  Maty,  the  motlier  of 
Our  Lord. 

The  heathen  edfllirityof  Ephesos  iadiiafly 

owing  to  its  commerce  and  opulence,  as  well 
as  to  the  goddess  'Diana  of  the  Epliesians' 
(see  article). 

As  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  Ephesus  had  a  large  population, 
abounded  in  wealth,  and  was  tbs  p<rint  of 
union  for  diverse  opinions  and  new  forms 
of  thought.  The  corrupt,  notions  and  super- 
atitions  praetiees  of  ihe  fsmoler  Beat,  hi 
their  progress  westwafd,foaAd  a  resting  and 
a  fostering  spot  in  Eidiesns.  The  city  ao- 
eordini^  became  die  head-quarters  of  hea> 
tlien  magic,  which  here  more  than  any 
where  else  carried  on  its  deceptive  trade; 
aud  Ihe  worship  of  Diana,  which  was  a  c<m- 
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»,  WM  dto  •  great  pronolCT  of  die 

liaiiefiil  (loliisinn.  Tii  Kphcsus,  accordingly, 
were  »orc«jrers  and  magiciaus  of  boUi  Pagaa 
•ad  Jewidi  ori^,  who  widi  th«ir  duk  nd 
ilijnrions  arts  gained  a  more  ready  reception 
from  the  faet  that  the  hearts  of  many,  left 
imaiMiiAed  by  what  hemthenim  gave,  grasped 
at  OTeiy  thing  new  with  not  less  eagerness, 
because,  being  mysterious,  it  afforded  a  larger 
promise  of  good,  and  especially  wore  the  ap- 
pearance of  solving  iroportunAte  questions 
regarding  the  q^iiilul  wnld  and  the  dMliiij 
of  man. 

The  books  mentioiied.  Acts  six.  10,  were 

books  of  magic.  How  many  there  must  have 
been  may  be  iziferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
prieo  of  Umib  ««•  *  0000  pieeeo  of  oihrar.' 
The  '  Fphfsiiui  letters'  were  also  verj-  ccIp- 
Vnied.  They  appear  to  have  been  charms 
written  on  pieces  of  parrfanMiil,  and  find  to 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  were  sup- 
posed to  render  their  poaaeasor  Tiotorioas  in 
fiery  thing.  The  eetunation  in  whieh  *  eei- 
•Boe  falsely  so  called '  was  held,  shows  how 
important  a  demonstration  of  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  was  the  bumiug  of  these  books; 


md  horn  *  aightOy  grew  the  «mi  of  Hm 

Lord,  and  ptOMiled.' 

An  inference  in  favoor  of  the  inflaenee  of 
Paid  as  a  highly-gifted  person,  if  not  of  Ao 
secret  prevalence  of  CliristiHtiiiy,  may  be 
found  iu  the  fact,  that  when  iiis  life  was  pat 
iu  peril  by  the  Epheaian  nu»b,  lie  fmind  pro- 
tection at  tlie  hands  of  *eeitMn  chicfo  of 
Asia,'  for  these  Aatmcfaa  wen  ofoknt  and  of 
high  dignity. 

In  Acts  xix.  35,  we  find  it  declared  that  the 
city  of  the  Kphesiaiis  is  *  a  worshipper  of 
the  great  Diana.'  The  word  nrcAoros,  ren- 
dered'worshipper'  is  peculiar,  literally  Mas* 
ing  'temple-keeper;'  so  that  Ephestis  was 
houoorably  described  as  the  temple-keeper 
of  DiiBOi  This  oAoo  was  the  ddof  ptido 
of  the  citizens.  It  mmle  lliem  (>>>jeriri  of 
respect  and  envy  to  other  less  favoured  wor- 
■hippero  of  the  goddeea.  Indoed,  dio  Eplie» 
siaus  hence  obtaint  tl  a  name,  being  denomi- 
nated HeokfnWf  orwarderaofDiana'a  tenkpla. 
It  Is  oonfimatofy  of  dio  nairatiTo  in  tto 
Acts  that  the  ensuing  coin  bears  this  eBtiod 
title.  The  coin  shows  the  head  of  Nero,  and 
heaideo  a  view  of  the  far-famed  tempk,  haa 


VIM. 

the  words,  (Money)  o/ the  £phesiant  xboko 
KOI,  ^cAoioeles  Avtolot  Pnooovaoi.  It 
ienres  another  purpose  iu  the  word  pro- 
consul, anthupato$,  the  very  term  used  in 
Acts  xix.  S8,  and  rendered  '  deputies ;'  fiv 
wv  thus  learn  that  the  prooooBular  authority 
was  established  at  Fpbesns  m  the  reign  of 
Nero  (A.  D.  64— 07),  at  the  beginning  of 
wkMi  the  recorded  erenlB  ooctirred.  These 
minute  verbal  coincidences  could  hozdJj  bO 
fotmd  in  a  fabricated  narrative. 

Xho  iiilns  of  SphMW  am  two  short  daya^ 
journey  from  Smyrna,  in  a  sootli -easterly 
direction.  Some  shattered  walls  and  pil- 
Ittt— dio  mint  of  o  tiioatro  aappoMd  to  be 
tlie  one  in  which  Paul  preaclied,  and  a  splen- 
did circus,  almost  entire,  are  all  that  remain 
4tf  die  oneo  magnifieent  mtj  of  Epheana. 

Of  *  the  seven  churches  of  Asin,'  Kplicsns 
is,  in  the  Apocalypse,  addressed  the  first  (iL 
0).  Distingnithed,  originally,  for  Christian 
OXoeUence,  the  church  tlien  'left  itn  first- 
love,  and  had  its  candlestick  removed  out 
of  its  place.'  True,  indeed,  has  this  word 
of  warning  proved.  A  few  Christian  families 
lift  fcaHand  in  poor  hau  over  the  liilla, 


BPHiaoa. 

but  Aiasaluk  itself  is  inhabited  by  «ii«<»ifjyt 
of  Mohammod. 

Paul  for  the  first  time  ciime  from  Corindi 
to  Epliesus  when  on  his  way  to  Jeruaalem. 
Bia  tti^  was  ahort  Ho  departed,  giving  a 
promise  to  return  (Acts  xviii.  19,sr9.).  This 
promise  he  kept;  for  on  his  third  missianary 
journey,  coming  from  Oalatia  and  i'hrygia, 
he  visited  the  city  (xix.  I),  in  which  at  first 
Le  converted  twelve  disciples  of  t.)hn(  1  —  7), 
then  taught  for  three  nionihs  in  tiie  Jewish 
synagogue,  and  when  its  worshippers  resistod 
the  gospel,  he  preached  it  for  the  space  of 
two  years  iu  the  school  of  one  Tyranous. 
Heathenism,  with  its  fUselioods,  veeotwod 
injury,  and  the  Imth  of  God  was  dissemi- 
nated, not  in  Ephesos  only,  but  in  many 
partsof  AsfalfiBor  (8— 20).  The  partisans 
of  error  and  deception  had  recourse  to  vio- 
lence, when  Paul  saved  his  life  by  flight 
(S]~4d.  1).  Neaily  thno  years,  however, 
liad  he  beeu  iu  the  city,  there  had  he  dili- 
gently and  successfully  laboured;  so  that 
he  eoidd  not  forget  the  place  and  all  its  im- 
portant interests.  When,  therefore,  shortly 
after,  ho  was  in  .tha  naigiihonriQf  of 
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Miletiis  on  hit  lut  joarne?  to  Jerastlem,  he 
wnt  for  the  elders  of  die  Epheaian  church, 
•nd  addressed  them  in  a  most  earnest  and 
affectin};  speech,  whicn  in  a  model  of  hor- 
tatory eloquence,  a  tukeu  uf  tbe  upostle'a 
goodness  of  beMt*  and  a  proof  of  the  <Uplk 
with  which  the  gospel  had  stnn  k  it?^  roots 
iu  his  soul.  These  are  the  relauous  in  which 
PmiI  ttood  l»  dut  dnirbhy  l»  vheaot  MoonU 
irig  t'l  nnr  prcsrni  Cfipicj,  he  ar1r!re88ed 

Eyhesumsp  Ike  EfistU  tu,  which  dindes 
ilMlf  Into  two  piito— flnt,  A*  dogmttie, 
second,  the  hortatory.  In  tJie  first,  l)ir  nri  istle 
pours  forth  in  «  full  and  lofty  sinun  his 
tliankfHlness  for  the  redemption  desifoed  of 
old,  but  accomplished  in  the  death  of  Jeans 
Clirist,  nnd  made  known  according  to  the 
Divine  iut«utiou  of  iiiiiliug  together,  by 
means  of  the  Sariour,  the  two  great  divi. 
sions  of  the  human  family,  tho  low  and  the 
Gentile.  In  the  progress  of  Lia  rt-mtirks,  ibe 
writer  is  tod  lo  speAlt  of  the  elevated  position 
of  that  grent  nnd  holy  Vriiip:  t}^rotl^:h  wliom 
these  bietisings  iiod  b«cu  oouveyed  to  the 
wcdd  (i).  He  passea  on  lo  dM  poriieipation 
in  the!<e  blessing**  of  tlm-i^  whom  he  ai^- 
dresses,  setting  forth,  as  he  proceeds,  the 
gratnttotts  ttd  vnbonght  lovovfaenee  ul> 
vation  flowed.  In  consequt^ncc  of  imving  a 
ahare  in  this  grace,  his  remders  have  been  re- 
deemed out  of  a  aute  of  aUenatlon,  and 
made  '  fellow-ciii/cns  with  the  saints  and  of 
the  houaehold  of  Oud  *  ( ii.).  For  the  further- 
ance of  God's  benign  intentions,  Paul  him- 
self bad  received  a  divine  commission,  which 
bmle  him  direct  his  efforts  to  the  conversion 
of  tiie  Gentiles ;  hence  he  is  led  earnestly 
to  pray  thai  Aey  ini{^t  aboond  in  the  love 
of  Christ,  and  to  ^aw  in  tvny  CluiitiaB 
graee  (iiL). 

UftTiiig  llrat  Idd  •  tolid  Ibundatioa, 
author  begins  to  urge  on  his  renders  spociflo 
Christian  duties.  Among  these  is  uniQr  of 
mind,  founded  on  humility,  and  the  eoBiide- 
ntions  which  arise  from  a  common  faitli  in 
one  God  and  one  Saviour.  This  unity  must 
eonsist  with  diversity  of  gifts }  for  these  are 
imparted  aooording  to  the  Dlirino  viadooi  In 
Chri't,  being  design to  employ  every 
talent,  whatever  its  kintl,  in  the  common 
tmiee  of  the  ehweli,  and  for  the  promotion 
of  a  great  union  between  God,  Christ,  and 
his  disciples.  ^Yhence  the  necessity  of 
holinets  of  life,  founded  on  an  iniiaiaM  al- 
lianee  with  the  Ilctid  of  the  Clnirch.  This 
holiness  implies  the  abandonment  of  the 
evil  courses  eostomary  ainong  the  faetdieii, 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  peculiar  fruits  of 
iJie  Christian  spirit  (iv.).  Accordingly,  vari- 
ous precepts  and  injunctions  are  given, 
beariug  imme<liately  on  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  liaving  special  reference  to  the  duties  of 
the  domestic  circle,  showing  how  thoroughly 
iho  gospel  ODtam  into  our  individual  and 
relative  duties  with  its  divine  authority 
aiid  •aactii;i^ing  j^wcr  (t— ri.  10).  The 


letter  conclndes  with  a  general  exhortation 
to  steadfastness  in  Christian  faith,  love,  and 
holiness,  in  the  midst  of  mmonnding  dan> 
gers,  conflicts,  and  temptations  (II — 20). 

Tyohiohnt,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor  (Acta 
XX.  4  ),  being  aant  to  E  phesns  by  Paul  ( 2  Thn. 
iv.  12),  was  the  bearer  of  this  epintle  (Ephes. 
ri  Si*  22),  being  at  the  same  time  commie- 
rioned  to  visit  OoloaMB  (Cel.  iv.7).  Tho  writer 

was  in  bonf^npr  when  the  Icttrr  was  vrritten. 
His  bondage  was  occasioned  by  his  adTucacj 
ofditeaiMOOfditOontfles  (Eph.iii.  1 ;  iv.l). 
He  was  also  enduring  tribulations  i  iii.  1.'^). 
This  bondage  may  be  either  that  at  Cfpsarea 
or  diat  in  Bmne.  But  another  passage  seems 
to  decide  in  favour  of  die  last  plaee ;  for  in 
ri.  If),  20,  Paul  requests  the  prayers  of  liis 
readers,  that  he,  '  an  unbassador  in  bonds,' 
(rather  *  in  a  chain  *)  might ptcasll  tiia  gospel 
boldly.  Now  at  Capsaren,  so  far  as  we  know, 
he  had  nut,  hut  at  Home  (Acts  xxviii.  30) 
ho  bad,  an  opportunity  4rf  speaking  boktlj 
'  to  make  known  the  mvK^pry  nf  rh''  pn<;prl  ;• 
and  the  description  of  himaelf  as '  in  a  cham' 
sonospoAds  widb  hia  known  eondition:  for 
he  wii-i  hound  to  the  prtPtnriHn  ':nlr1ier  in 
whose  custody  he  was.  Hence  we  seem  justi- 
fied in  deelaring  diat  Ilia  letter  waa  eompoaad 
at  some  time  dxiring  '  the  two  whole  years' 
which  he  passed  at  Rome  in  his  own  hired 
house,  preaching  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 

fiut  to  whom  was  the  epistle  addressed  ?  To 
the  *  saints  which  are  at  Ephesns"  (i.  1).  Yet 
the  contents  do  not  correspond  with  this 
suiemeut ;  for  while  tha  Halations  of  Paul  with 
tlie  Fphesian  Christians  were  of  nn  intimate 
and  endearing  nature,  the  tenor  of  the  com* 
poaiUon  ia  qa^ta  general,  having  no  apaeillo 
foflBraneas,  no  pcr^oi  nl  allusions,  no  greet- 
ings; though,  ui  all  Paul's  letters,  eircumt 
slanees  would  laad  as  to  cxpaet  dUa  one  to 
iilioiniil  TTi'i'^l  in  such  tokens  of  arqnnint- 
ance,  regard,  and  friendship.  It  is  also 
Strange  that  dis  a|>08flo  spesks  of  fhs  fttldi 
of  his  readers  as  known  to  him,  not  hy  hia 
own  personal  knowledge,  though  he  had 
spent  nearly  three  years  in  Ephesns,  bot  by 
oommnnicationa  from  others  (i.  lt»).  StiU 
more  dif^^rnlt  of  explanation,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis tiiat  liie  letter  was  sent  to  the  Ephe> 
sians,  are  the  words  (iii.  1 — 3"),  'If  ye  (yon 
Gentiles)  hare  heard  of  the  dispensati'm  of 
the  grace  of  God,  bow  that  by  rerelatioti  he 
mads  known  tmto  me  the  mystery,  as  I  wroto 
aforf  in  few  words;'  fnr  !i*-^rp  it  is  clearly 
implied  that  the  Ephesiaua  had  not  received 
the  gospel  tnm  As  lipa,  hot  solely  from  (ho 

pen  of  the  apostle.  Had  the  letter  been  in 
tended  for  the  Ephesians,  Paul  must  have 
referred  to  hispresehing,  and  no  doubt  ooald 
have  existed  that  the  siii  at  Kphesus  knew 
the  peculiar  mode  in  which  he  had  been 
called  to  the  apostleship.  Indeed,  <bs  Isn- 
gnsga  aaena  to  imply  tliat  the  writer  was 
person  aTly  «  ftmnper  to  those  whom  he  was 
addre6&iug —  a  stranger  to  such  an  extent 
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that  possibly  they  dl\  not  know,  or,  if  they 
kuew,  kuew  ou  ilic  auUiuriiy  uf  otben»,  lUai 
PmiI  received  bis  mission,  to  tkt  Geutiles 

•  by  revelati«Hv'  With  the  exception  of  lie- 
fetics,  such  as  Alarcion,  tbu  teauiuouy  uf 
thB  aAeienta  nukM  ihe  letter  to  b«  AddresMd 
10  the  Kpbesians.  Yi  t  \hr  Vatiotn  Mann* 
■oripty  written  before  tb«  muUil«  of  tb«  fourth 
ceninry,  omlta  ftom  tho  text  ibt  vwdfb 

•  which  arc  iri  Fithesus.*    Otlier  nntlinritiii 
of  leM  value  tbruw  doobt  oa  (heae  wonis. 

These  ftwts  hmn  hd  to  the  fwiMlioii  of 
two  bypotbeses;  first,  according  to  Grutius, 
Haniraoud,  Mill,  Palej,  end  otli«n,  that,  ia 
agreemcut  wUfa  Ihe  •teteinenl  of  ICenlmi, 
tbe  epistle  wa«  addieesed  to  the  Laodiceaua 
(Colons,  iv.  lU),  to  wbom  Paul  was  persoa- 
ally  uukuowu  (ii.  1);  but  in  Coloss.  iv.  1Q> 
tiie  writer  epeaks  of  a  letter  Jram,  aot  to, 
Lftn.lirea;  and  if  tbis  theory  is  not  sns- 
tamed,  ibuu,  secondly,  aocordiug  to  iJsber, 
Benson,  Credaer,  sad  odiertt  tiuu  this  was  • 
ktn  i  iif  rirculttr  letter  sent  generally  to  *  the 
Biuuis  lulii  to  the  faithful  m  Cbriat  Jesas' 
who  dweh  in  Asia.  Some  ere  of  opinion 
thul,  as  the  letter  was  pent  to  in  Vivi  hml 
churches,  so  were,  in  each  case,  suitable 
vorda  uilrodaeed— ee,  *who  era  in  £phe- 
BUS,'  'who  arc  in  Laotlicea,'  Sec. ;  wLUij  Crul- 
ner  holds  that  the  epistle,  going  first  to  the 
Kpbesians,  was  fkom  them  rseeived  by  odier 
ohurchee,  end  so  was  ooosidered  to  have  at 
the  first  been  specitioally  addressed  to  them ; 
wiituce  the  words,  *  who  are  in  Kphesus,' 
oame  into  the  text,  yet  not  with  entire  una- 
aimity.  A  word  fouud  in  vi.  21,  sfcm'^  to 
give  some  support  to  tliia  view:  'but  liist  ye 
«tM>  mey  know.*  Tbis  word  *  also'  hes  mean- 
ing, if  we  suppose  that  the  latter  pMMd  in 
turn  to  several  churches. 

The  objeet  of  tiie  letter  eorrseponds  with 
the  luttcr  hypothesis.  That  objcrt  is  in  the 
main  of  a  general  kind.  No  speciho  ezrors 
oeeaaicned  it ;  agoinirt  no  spccifie  enore  is 

it  directed.    Yet  it  steiiiH  culi-uhitcJ  to  meet 
and  correct  a  certain  mental  tendency  which, 
being  widely  spread  in  Asia  Minor,  vraa  dan- 
genms  to  the  gospel.    The  letter,  in  conse- 
quence, offt  rs  ('hristian  trutli  in  that  form 
which  was  mu:»l  adapted  to  readers  who  were 
atrongly  inclined  to  a  kind  of  mystie  fersn- 
sceJuleiitiUisin,  which  prnfpHsed  to  reveal 
great  spiriuial  secrets,  and  reiiv  its  ciilti- 
volora  lo  heights  of  metaphysical  ki  owlcdge 
unapproachable  by  any  hat  th<>  iuitiau-d  (L 
Tim.  i.  3— <0).    Accordingly,  Taul  sets  forth 
die  gospel  ee  the  eiun-tuul  of  oum  hidden 
but  now  divinely-revfftled  wisdom,  a  full 
knowledge  of  which  leads  to  a  thorough  ac- 
qiiaintaaee  with  Ood  and  Providence,  so 
that  all  thirst  for  knowledge  nuiy  be  fully 
satisfied  at  the  fountain  of  the  gospeh  The 
Divine  wisdom  waa  eonoentrated  and  exhi- 
bited in  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  ele- 
vstcd  above  rdl  human  persons  and  things, 
vuutauiiug  m  himself  all  wisdom  to  en- 


lighten and  all  power  to  save  his  dlscqt^;  so 
that  those  who  are  seeking  abeohite  kiMW. 
ledge  and  eompleii  Mdam^Cion  from  the 
senses,  should  tarn  away  from  earth!)  preten- 
sions and  look  to  Christ  uiune.  As  God 
hfaneelf  has  revealed  diia  wisdom,  nan  moat 
not  venture  to  look  t"  nnv  otiif^r  sf>nrcc  of 
Imowiedge,  which  can  be  only  mtuxior,  U  nut 
viaioaaiy  end  deeepHw;  atnoe  tlinM^  Christ 
there  h.is  been  given  free  ae^^s  to  God, 
nan  needs  uo  other  mediator;  and  since 
Chiiat  ia  the  heed  ef  die  eirtire  apirteal 
world,  communion  with  Liui  is  all  that  is 
needAil,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  sps- 
lilinl  pexftetidn  and  li^lidlj.  Benco  tfw 
knowledge  and  love  of  Christ  are  the  Chria- 
tian's  great  duty,  as  comprising  all  that  ia 
needful  to  save  him  firom  prevalent  anois 
and  Tieee,  and  lead  him  to  dMy,  OodL  ant 
eternal  life. 

Till  the  publication  of  Professor  Baur'a 
work,  eutitled,  Paulus^  der  AposUl  J<-su 
Christie  1S45,  thp  nulhenticity  of  tliis  epi>dr, 
in  agreement  with  the  uniform  opinion  oi 
Christian  antiqnii^,  waa  eoaeidcred  wnim- 
pcnrlmMp.  The  recent  attack  is  not  of  m 
nature  to  disprove  its  Pauline  origin,  and, 
like  dhat  of  BTaneon,  will,  in  all  prolmbaity* 
be  in  a  few  \car<^  forgotten.  H  'ilji*  ha>e 
been  raised  by  X)e  Wette  ficom  internal  eoa- 
•idetationa  whieh  have  Utde,  if  any,  iofeei. 
For  instance,  the  resemblance  of  this  epistle 
to  the  epistle  addressed  to  the  Colos-sians 
(see  L  384),  is  pleaded  against  its  bcuig 
written  by  Panl;  aa  if  a  writer  address- 
ing the  same  state  of  mind,  and  aim- 
iog  to  produce  the  same  result,  was  not 
likely  to  employ  the  aame  ai^gnmenia,  oeye- 
cia'ly  when  the  dates  of  the  tn^o  composi- 
tions are  nearly,  and  the  writer's  conditiain 
pfoeiady, tfie  9tam,  Both  in  a^rlo.  ^bought, 
and  Btructure,  the  epistle  eutitled  *  to  th« 
Ephesians '  is  throughout  Pauline ;  and  if  ita 
general  tenor  ia  allowed  to  inattnotna  to 
it>  intviit  and  aim,  then  ol^eeiioaa  lo  isa 
authcnticiljf  disappear. 

The  morsl  tone  which  pervades  the  letter 
is  high,  and  of  a  genuine  apostolic  cluir  i'-- 
ter.  The  ima{»ery  employed  in  vi.  1(^—17, 
is  striking,  forcible,  and  approgriatc. 

EPHOD  (H,  a  eeorrinf ),  a  short  npper 
garment,  whi<h  setircely  covered  tlie  bodv 
It  \fm  made  of  two  pieces  sewed  together 
so  that  one  hung  down  the  breast,  the  odier 
down  the  back.  Pictures  of  per^'"n>  -t^ 
ing  such  a  garment  have  been  fouiid  «>u  the 
toineof  PersepoUa,  and,  what  ie  more  weeihy 
of  notice,  two  fphoda  liavr  been  disco\errd 
in  Lgypt  whioh  are  very  old,  for  the  modccn 
Egyptiana  wear  nothing  itf  Ae  kind.  Dw^ 
ing  the  great  Frtiich  expedition,  they  mm 
brought  to  General  fieyuier  by  Arabs,  who 
atated  that  they  had  found  them  in  a  eavv 
filled  with  sand,  'i'hese  are  each  three  fei^ 
long,  and  (juadrjingular  in  fonu,  liRvinj,'  the 
same  breadth  as  length.  The  arms  sa  w  abwA 
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sixteen  inches  loii^.  On  the  shoulders  nnd 
OMT  the  bottom  sra  fastened  square  pieces 
of  mnhtmierj,  and  found  the  arms,  as  well 
as  dov  n  both  slik'S  of  the  neck,  are  nar> 
row  euibroiiiered  bands.  The  stuff  is  of  a 
jellow  colour,  the  embroidery  brown,  of  fine 
Lcen;  the  embroidery  is  worked  «ilh  the 
hair  of  an  aninial. 

The  ephod  watt  a  dress  essentially  pecu- 
liar to  the  priestly  order  among  the  Hebrew* 
(1  SaiiMhl  ii.  H,  -JH;  nxu.  lb);  for  'to 
wear  an  ephod,'  was  the  same  as  to  be  a 
priest  Comp.  1  Sam.  zziiL  6.  Hos.  iiL  4* 
lienco  tlte  ephod  came  t(j  he  n  ^ariled  as  a 
•acred  object,  which  sometimes  received  di- 
vine faomiige  (Jadg.  Tiii  37;  zvli.  0;  XTiiL 
]•*)).  Properly,  the  cphod  was,  according  to 
Moi»es'  law,  to  be  worn  only  hy  the  hiph- 
priest;  and  the  abuses  of  it  tiieniiuucd  iu 
the  passages  last  referred  to,  if  tiut  tlie  use 
of  it  by  Samuel  aud  David,  may  b.*  consi- 
tlered  as  remnants  of  old  usages,  whtch,  pre- 
vailing from  the  earliest  times  of  the  natioo, 
disappeared  only  whon  the  ritual  of  public 
wonihip  was  defined  and  completed  in  the 
eerriw  of  Ihe  temple.  The  deeetipcion  of 
the  ppbod  oT  the  higb-piiMtlBAy  be  Iblllld 
in  £xod.  xxviii.  U,  »eq. 

EPilRAIM  ( II. /rut (/ti/),  Joseph's  aeeond 
Km,  bom  of  Asenath,  the  daughter  of  Poti- 
phcnih,  an  Egyptian  priest.  With  his  elder 
brother,  Manasseh,  he  was  placed  hy  Jacob 
in  llie  same  condition  as  his  own  jsuns 
(Ocn.  xlviii.  5  ;  comp.  Josh.  xvii.  14).  The 
descendants  of  Joseph's  second  son  formed 
the  tribe  of  Ephrsim,  which  was  f^om  the 
fir^t  one  of  the  most  con^itlcrable  (Gen. 
xlviii.  iU).  Joshua  was  an  Ephraimite.  In 
the  divirion  of  OeneaD,  •  fine  portion  lying 
in  tlie  heart  of  the  <-ouiitry  frll  to  this  tribe, 
who,  though  the  scriptural  limits  are  bj  no 
means  elear,  seem,  in  oonjonetioa  with  die 
half  tribe  of  Manas8«h,  to  have  occupied  the 
district  which  stretches  from  the  Jordan,  at 
a  point  north  of  Benjamin,  to  Dor,  iu  tlie 
vieinitjr  of  Oermel,  on  the  Mediterranean. 

At  an  Parly  period,  Kphr:iini  puijuMl  a  prt?- 
domiuant  iiitlucnce;  andullhuugh  Uae  truus- 
Jordsnie  Israelites  disowned  its  supremacy, 
yet  il  pxrrfcd  n  sprrips  of  c.introl  over  the 
weaker  members  of  the  IflrueJue  confederacy 
(Jndg.  viii  1,  9eq. ;  m.  1,  snq.).  Even  the 
natMiiiil  saii'-tiiary  wa<  fir  soiiu'  lime 
at  the  Epliraimite  city  of  Shiloh,  which  ac- 
eordtngly  heearae  the  eeuttv  of  the  religions 
and  civil  relations  of  the  whole  people  (Josh, 
xviii.  I.  Juilg.  xviii.  31.  1  Sam.  L3;  iii.  21; 
xiv.  3),  which  must  have  added  mnch  to  tha 
hilluencc  of  tlio  tribe.  Bcih*;!,  too,  where 
Samm'l  ha-l  one  of  his  judgment-««'als, 
wajj  Uikea  by  the  Kj»liraimitcs  (1  Sam. 
vii,  10.  Judg.  L  S3).  With  such  power  on 
their  side,  ihry  were  not  likely  to  look  with 
favour  on  the  choice  of  a  king  iu  Saul,  tlie 
Bei^flmite,  thot:«b  his  tribe  w«»  loo  wesk  lo 
oeesslon  serions  tpptshensiqns.  But  when 


powerful  Judah  had  supplied  the  mott  mo- 
narch, and  the  ark  wns  lixed  in  Jerusalem, 
Ephraim  felt  thai  its  position  was  compro- 
mised, and  entered  into  a  formal  opposition 
to  the  new  kingdom.  Probably  it  played  the 
chief  part  m  the  determination  witli  which, 
after  David's  eleetioo,  the  bulk  of  Iisrael  ad- 
hered fur  seven  years  to  Ishl>oshelh,  the  son 
of  Hani :  aud  when,  iu  the  reign  of  Ueho- 
boan,  a  party  rose  against  the  tyranny  ef 
tliRt  monarch,  Ephraim  was  nt  its  head  (Is. 
vii.  17).  An  Ephraimite  prophet  took  the 
first  step  (1  Kings  xL  99).  The  rrrolt 
broke  out  in  S1u>chem,  an  Ephraimite  <itf. 
The  new  king,  Jeroboam,  was  also  an 
Bphndmite  ( 1  Kings  xii.  25).  The  whole  was 
a  plan  tag  the  aggrandisement  of  Ephraim. 
Tbif*  appears  fruni  the  use  of  the  name  ;  for 
Ephruiiii  freni  this  time  signifies  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  or  tlia  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes  under  the  guidance  of  Ephraim  (Is. 
vii.  2, 0 ;  ix.  9 i  xxviii.  1.  Hos.  iv.  17 ;  v.  3). 
This  division  of  the  Hebrew  people  greatly 
weakened  their  powf-r,  exposiDg  them  to  in- 
terutil  broils,  and  rendering  them  au  easj 
prey  to  foreigners.  Still  more  were  Ihe 
nerves  of  the  nation  weakened  when  Reho- 
boam,  for  poUtieal  purposes,  introduced  and 
established  idolatrous  worship.  In  Ephraim 
the  idolatry  found  acceptance  and  made  pro* 
gress,  it  may  be,  the  more  readily  from  the 
fact  that  EphruiuJ  was  descended  from  an 
Egyptian  mother  of  the  priestly  caste.  Its 
proximity  to  Judah  was  detrimental  to  the 
purity  of  the  temple  worship,  from  theee 
Ibets  we  mtsf  learn  why  the  Toiee  of  ffuftfal 
prophets  was  so  earnest  in  re^nkin-^  the 
defection,  apostacy,  and  depravation  of 
Ephraim. 

KpJirafm,  a  el(y  of  that  name,  descriljed  in 
John  xi.  04,  as  being  in  a  counuj  near  to  the 
wilderness  whither  onr  Lord  repaired  with  his 

disciples,  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  had 
induced  the  Sanhedrim  to  form  the  deliberate 
resolve  to  put  him  to  death.  Ephraim,  Ro- 
binson (Harmony,  pp.  201 — 204)  holds  to 
be  pmbiiMy  idcntir),)  with  the  Ephrain  of 
2  cLruu.  xui.  Iu,  and  the  Ophrah  of  Josh, 
xviii.  23.  l*lie  same  is  also,  he  holds,  the 
Kphron  of  Eusehius  and  Jerome,  which  the 
latter  places  at  nearly  twenty  Roman  miles 
ttordi  of  Jemeslem,  and  seven  mOes  beyond 
n-  thel.  Uiit  it  lay  '  near  lo  the  wliderness.' 
The  only  wilderness  in  that  re^ou  is  on  the 
east  of  Bethel,  nsmely,  the  desert  of  Jndes, 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  extending  north- 
wards as  far  as  to  the  parallel  of  Shiloh. 
These  indications  point,  he  thinks,  to  the 
lofty  site  of  the  modem  ei  Taiyibeh,  situ- 
ated two  hours  north-east  of  liethel,  and  six 
hoars  twenty  minutes  north -north -east  of  Je- 
nifsalem  f  reckoning'  tliree  Roman  railea  to  the 
hour),  at^aceut  to  and  overlooking  the  broad 
trset  of  dteserf  eonntiy  lying  between  it  end 
tlie  TsUey  of  the  Jordan.  This>  in  Bobis 
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■on's  opinion,  wu  the  Ephraim,  or  Epbfo^ 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament*. 
On  retomlng  to  JeniMlem  for  tiM  huit 

tune,  KoMuson  eapposes  tlmt  JestT!,  after 
dwelUuK  bume  time  at  Epliraim,  touk  a  cir- 
«rnlloiw  routff,  eroNinf  the  valley  and  th« 
Jordau,  and  then  proceeding  to  the  capita! 
through  Jerioho.  In  the  time  spent  in 
Sphiiuiii  iad  ensning  tour,  BobtMon 
places  many  importiint  events  narrated  in 
the  gospels ;  for  ixuutnoe,  Irom  Luke  sdiL 
10  to  xix.  28. 

Ephraim,  the  nortlirrn  portion  of  the  high 
land  which  etret -liLa  fVorn  the  plain  6t  Es- 
draelon*  southwurd,  to  Uib  desert  et-Tih. 
Tlito  ridgs^  iriiioh  is  many  miles  in  breadth, 
cttMius  its  greatest  elevation  at  Hebron, 
where  it  is  about  3000  feet  above  tlie  level 
of  tfM  tea ;  whilst  in  the  DOTib,  towards  8i« 
ehem,  it  bitiks  tn  17M  fi^rt,  imd  at  last  falh 
down  to  the  plum  abuve  aiuuuoned.  Tu- 
vudt  the  west,  it  gradually  loses  fla  height 
by  meauH  of  tjiiccfshions  of  hill^,  c  k  h  lower 
than  its  predecessor,  which  Ue  between  the 
flUBmit  tttd  the  plain  along  liifl  tbon  of 
dl«  Mediterranean.  The  fall  ou  the  eastern 
side  is  more  sudden  from  two  causes,  partly 
frum  its  being  shorter,  partly  from  th«  level 
of  the  Jordan  and  tlie  Dead  Seft  boing  mneh 
lower  than  that  of  th»»  ^^^Hliter^anean.  Tlie 
entire  range  is  a  higii,  uneven  table-laud, 
formed  of  a  msM  of  ittdividiMl  gioopo,  of 
which  no  one  po89et»«f»(  uny  tfrt'Ht  extension. 
It  is  intersected  by  maiiy  deep  viUlujrs  which 
ran  east  and  west,  eitlier  to  the  Mediterra> 
neon  or  tlie  jHrdmi.  The  water  si led  for  the 
most  part  follows  the  elevations  of  the  land 
along  the  ridge,  yet  in  siieb  n  manner  that 
the  valleys  that  afterwards  lake  dissimilar  di- 
rections, often  for  a  considerable  extent  run 
through  eaehodier:  forinst«nee,a  valley  whieh 
sinks  towards  the  Jordan  has  its  beginning 
half  an  hotu  or  more  westward  from  the  be> 
ginning  of  other  valleys  which  run  towards 
ths  Western  Sea.  These  valleys  are  all  water* 
course?,  whieh  Mow  or  not,  rtfrnrdiiit'  to  llie 
seasou  of  the  year.  AloLig  tUc  raugc  lie 
several  well-known  hills,  »urh  as  that  of 
Samaria,  Kbid,  Geri/ini,  Olivet,  Zion.  Tlie 
wliule  is  rich  in  com,  wine,  and  fruits ;  only 
Iho  hill  ennntry  of  Jndah  is  in  its  southem 
part,  especially  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  barren, 
and,  in  many  parts,  a  wilderness ;  yet  spots 
an  found  bearing  traeet  of  UMient  eo&uo 
and  fruitfnlness. 

EPHBATU,  or  EPHBATAH  (U.  abun- 
dance), tfio  anelMil  name  of  Bethlehem,  in 
Judah  (Gen.  XXXV.  IH.  Kiuh  iv.  11),  wht  re 
Rachel  died  in  cliild-birth  and  was  buried, 
and  where  David  and  Jesus  were  bom.  The 
two  names '  Bethlehem  Ephratah '  are  united 
in  Micah  v.  2.  Hefu-p  finfivf""  <>f  Bethle- 
hem were  deuoiiiinaLed  LpLraliiiUa  (llutli  L 
3.  1  Sam.  xvii.  12). 

EPiCUBUS  {Q.  Mprr),  fx  Oreoianphi- 
losojplier»  bom  U42  A.  C.  at  bamus,  whsuoe, 


in  hie  efphtpcnth  jcar,  bc«  prorcfid^  w 
Athens ;  which  city,  however,  he  soon  ^ait* 
ted,  and  repaired  to  OolopluMi,  wtot  Uf 
father,  NeocleH,  had  settled.  Leaving  this 
place,  he  visited  Mitjlene  and  LampMnu^ 
where  he  taught  for  some  time.  In  807  AC. 
he  relumed  to  Athens,  where,  purehtsiog  t 
garden,  in  company  with  his  three  broiben 
and  numerous  scholars  and  friends,  be  ipeiit 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  ainiple,  retifrt 
RTiH  bnppy  iHtimarv,  such  as  that  f  ro*  of 
luxury  and  art  had  not  previoa sly  seen. 
natural  modcoqr  his  d^ooiti«m,  Us  hM 
of  retirement,  and  his  ^^imple  pleasures,  reo- 
dered  Epicurus  indisposed  to  take  part  » 
the  ■errioe  of  the  state,  though  be  fdt  i 
warm  and  deep  iuterent  in  the  welfare  of  hii 
adopted  couutiy,  to  which  be  was  under 
deep  obligations.  8o  fitf  at  was  poMiMs 
live  I  in  concealment,  content  with  the  tnn- 
null  pursuits  of  literature,  and  the  peacefal 
utereoorses  of  friendship.  During  the  Isttw 
part  of  his  life  he  suffered  much  from  bodily 
ailments,  whicli,  however,  he  bor*  with  p»- 
tieuce,  till,  liaviug  reaijied  the  age  of  sewoij- 
two^he  died  in  peace  and  etiidistnibed  se- 
renity. A  will  that  he  If  ft  bears  testimoBT  W 
the  mildness  of  his  character  and  the  frwod' 
liuess  of  his  dispositioii,  vfaloli,  if  we  ml 
jiHttr?  from  the  ensuing  enloginin  by  his 
celebrated  pupil,  Lucretins,  gained  for  bun 
adegree  of  ntpeot  lit^  eboit  of  idontiM. 

'Oh  who  with  milfttf  iihiAeeidAlhBieae^ 
Vtottkf  so  high  a  tanas,  such  noble  tnthsf 
Whese  wcrds  eottU  e'er  express  the  bmUs^ 
praise, 

Who  left  to  us  the  lofty  prize  he  grainrd  f 
Ho  one — I  ween— enUo wed  with  uiorta]  fnme— 
Por  if,  my  MemmJua.  as  the  thenic  demud*, 
My  toiiKue  iiui><t  .s]>e:ik  hix  prai.te— he  HU  S|i4 
A  verj-  t;o<l— who  first  thai  rule  of  life 
Found  out,  which  later  men  call  wisdoni.  A 

Gave  to  oiu  life  a  calm  and  tnnquil  light, 
la  plaee  sf  detkaoss  dnad  aad  •nT'ng  >aiw>' 

Epiennit  was  a  most  pralifle  writer.  Vet 

fewer  than  300  volumes,  on  very  diverse 
subjects,  bore  testimony  to  the  fertility  uf 
his  mind  and  the  assiduous  occnpatioo  of 
his  time. 

Ethics  was  the  central  subject  tronnd 
which  were  grouped  the  thoughts,  aflerii«u* 
and  ilrivinge  of  dila  philosopher ;  and  lu< 
great  aim  was  to  form  for  hnnsclf  such  s 
self-snfBcing  character  as  might  be 
against  eaiieniel  foree,  and  independeat  of 
oiitwarri  disttirbfuices.  Logic,  therefore.  b< 
estimated  from  its  tendency  to  aid  htm  iQ 
l9ie  fomatlaa  of  hie  moral  philosopbjr, 
ia  particular  us  furnishing  a  criterion  by 
which  the  good  and  the  true  mi^t  be  dit- 
tingniflhed  ttom  their  oppositea.  His  cbitf 
position  in  ethics  is  one  that  opponents  bft** 
grossly  misrepresented ;  though  in  the  hsnJi 
of  pupils  I'f  later  days  it  became  very  objec- 
tionable. That  position  is,  that  pleasure  ia 
the  hi;xhf=?t  linjii'iinf '«s  mid  the  great  eltd  <rf 
huuioa  life.  Had  he  stopped  here,  1m  «vuU 
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only  h%vc  rpp^nted  what  others  h$n\  snld  be- 
fort!  liiin.  lie  weut  furlber,  and  in  liie  dt)« 
T«lopai«ut  aud  ennobling  of  the  docfiriue  lies 
till"  peculiftritv  anA  f'lc  inrrit  of  liis  philosa- 
fhyi  for  btt  uiiuuuiu«;d  tiiat  iho  piea:iare 
«M  Boi  of  •  nomentary  and  trancient,  not 

of  a  bodily  or  Hfiis'iotts  kind;  but  lasting, 
imp«risUable,  lyiu^  w  Ui«  purer  aod  oulder 
c^joyiMBta  of  tiio  aool;  in  tntiam  from 
solicitude  and  tmtible,  and  from  all  iiifiu- 
eucea  which  might  give  pain*  or  disturb  tb« 
tranquillity  of  tht  brsML  In  IhU  intaratl 
peace  he  found  IIm  poiMt  fdkiHf  Hid  tfa* 
iughest  good. 

Snob  a  doetrlno  vuj  hvn  been  purs  to 
the  pure,  and  aided  persons  of  lofty  aims 
to  reach  a  high  degree  of  mental  ease.  Bat 
it  contains  an  element  of  sofuie»8  which 
would  render  it  no  harsh  nuHer  lo  tlae  lux- 
nriou»ly-di«pi>'^'»').  and  a  pmneness  to  be 
ffii^conceired  uud  abutted,  that  would  allow 
«veu  Hointui  viceg  to  sbelMT  UmiBMIvM 
nnder  its  philosophic  cloak. 

When  i'aul  at  Athens  was  encoimter«d 
bf  members  of  the  Epieonan  sect,  dw  b«fr> 
ter  parts  of  the  masier's  system  had  yielded 
preilominance  to  die  worse,  which,  oombined 
with  the  metaphysical  errors  of  Uie  system, 
rendered  most  of  tho.>e  who  bore  his  name 
Mo?er8  of  pleasure  more  thaa  luven  of 
Ood*  (8Tim.Ui.4). 

It  was,  however,  when  his  mind  ascended 
to  superhuman  topios,  that  Epicurus  fell 
iniD  the  worst  errors.  Adopting,  withont 
improving,  the  atomioal  theory  of  Democri- 
tus,  he  ittiight  that  the  universe  consists  of 
atonic,  or  Lncouceivably  miuule  purtioles. 
from  this  category  he  did  not  except  tlia 
gods  Lhemselves,  who,  he  said,  were  known 
to  men  ouly  by  the  represenuUons  of  them 
which  their  inuifee  wioogte  on  Ae  mind. 
This  svHtem  of  gros'i  mftterialisni  rnnsrc} 
him  to  be  regarded  even  in  his  own  dayt>  as 
Ml  odieiat  Whether  or  not  die  impntMioa 

was  sustained  by  the  theory,  tlie  Itiulency  of 
his  doctrine  was  of  an  atheistical  nature, 
ainee  hie  ethice  led  hnn  to  hold  that  the 
gods  founil  tlieir  happiness  in  entire  ease, 
troubling  themselves  neither  with  the  enm* 
tion  nor  the  government  of  the  world. 

But  atheism  is  not  without  elements  of 
superstition.  The  scholars  of  Kpinirns. taught 
to  i'lentify  the  highest  ease  with  tlie  highest 
good,  aud  having  dieir  minda  eaat  back  to 
eunh  from  the  mere  abstractions  of  the 
atomic  Olympus,  came  in  time  to  worship 
Iheir  maater,  who,  to  their  eyes,  realised  flv 
more  than  any  oilior  being  the  serene  pbi- 
luMuphy  he  had  inculcated.  Hence  in  the 
linee  given  above  he  i«  termed  by  Laerettna 
a  f'  vf  Here,  as  in  every  fonn  of  aihrism, 
is  it  found  that  those  who  refuse  to  adore 
the  Creator  and  llpliolder  of  the  miverae, 
ar<~  led  to  pay  xhi-.  liouuige  of  their  souls  to 
man.  Self-worship  is  the  nattiral  aatitheaia 
to  Ika  vonbip  of  CKmL 


These  general  jiot!fp«<  vr'\\\  eerve  to  i>how 
with  what  propriety  Paul  spoite,  when  being 
aakad  by  eertain  Epicurean  pbiloeofdiers  for 
an  account  "f  his  doctrine,  he  sci  forth  tu 
terma  the  most  explicit  aud  unpressivt:  iha 
a«iaienee  and  otanisl  prondenoe  of  Almifl^^ 
Gofl,  anr!  soii^rht  to  turn  bin  auditors  awaj 
alike  £rom  bootless  offerings  to  images  of 
gold,^  silver,  and  atono,  and  from  apeeula- 
tiona  no  less  i  ilf  than  aspiring,  lo  the  simple 
facta,  the  great  trutlu^  and  the  noble  sjmpa- 
tfaies  of  the  gospel  of  Jeana  Chiiat  ThSa 

laudable  ahn  la  not  without  its  applicnlion, 
may  it  be  also  not  without  ila  xawaid,  in  thia 
our  day. 

EPISTLE  (O.  tomethinff  seal,  «  ktUr). 

The  relations  which  the  chnrehes  planted 
by  the  apostles  contitiued  to  hold  with  them, 
and  the  wants  of  those  churches  in  the  de- 
velopment "f  tlirir  Christian  life,  combined 
with  the  fact  lii&i  an  apo&lie  whor^e  missiuu 
oompnhended  a  large  district  of  the  world, 
and  in  one  sense  all  t!ir  propled  earth,  could 
not  remain  long  witli  any  one  oommuui^, 
gave  oeeaaion  to  letters  aent  lo  eeitam 
rlinmhes  by  th<"  first  prenchers  of  the  word, 
aud  so  set  the  earliest  step  in  the  formation 
ofom^New-TestamentSeriptarea.  Pan!  pro- 
bably began  tliis  iinport<mt  ser^'ice  to  Chris- 
tianity, aud  his  letters  have  &om  the  first 
azertsd  very  great  inflnraee  on  the  ehordi 
and  the  world.  His  writings  were  letters  ad- 
dressed to  churches  founded  by  him,  oeoa* 
sioned  by  some  ^eeial  circnmstaneea,  and 
having  a  special  aim.  In  this  kind  of 
writing  he  is  a  great  master.  He  was  fol- 
lowed  by  other  apostles,  whose  pruductious 
have  loss  of  the  strictly  epiatolai7  eliamelar, 
and  resemble  short  treatises. 

The  presenratiou  of  Paul's  epistles  is  a 
atriUng  instance  of  the  superintendence  of 
I>!viiifj  I'roviilfnfv  orer  the  chnrr-ti  "f  Christ. 
Tliat  tx>mparatively  a  lew  liues  ^for  uoue  of 
those  epiatlee  are  long)  written  by  one  who, 
in  a  worldly  sense,  may  be  prononiiced  an 
obscure  Jew,  to  a  few  persons  of  the  himibler 
rank,  lost  amid  the  teeming  and  loxoriona 
population  of  Rome  or  Coriutli,  should  hiive 
been  at  the  first  preserved  oitire,  and  then 
passed  from  age  to  age,  in  manneeript,  Ibr 
fifteen  hundred  years,  is  a  fact  calculated  to 
excite  both  wonder  and  gratitude.  These 
coinpositious,  loo,  are  eminently  filled  to 
give  such  an  insight  into  the  early  condition 
of  the  principal  Christian  rhnrrhe",  •  !!- 
ables  us  not  ouly  to  form  au  lutimaiu  uc- 
qnalnianee  with  them,  but  flathar  undo> 
Bigned,  incidental,  minute,  and  tliercforo 
forcible  evidences  of  the  reiUity  of  the  great 
•venti,  and  the  eertainrf  of  die  great  tradiib 
wliirh  form  the  basis  of  Christianity. 

Till  recently,  the  epistles  oorrent  tmder 
Panf  a  name  were,  with  doabta  In  regard  to 
that  bearing  the  title  '  lo  the  Hebrews,"  gene- 
rally admitted  to  have  emanated  from  the 
^raatlo.  In  Qennany,  however,  the  aoUieap 
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twiQr  of  the  epistles  to  iimuiiijr  aud  Tiius 
hms  been  denied,  and  PivfeMor  Btnr,  of  Tv 
bingtii,  liiis  Ittltly  put  forth  u  work  {raulus 
der  Apotlk  Jena  CkriUi),  iu  which  he  lul- 
mill  es  of  Paalim  origui  ool  j  four  of  tho 
couimonly-reoetved  letton,  namely,  tliat  to 
the  OaUuiaas,  that  to  the  Komana,  and  the 
two  fo  Ifae  Corinthians.  Without  by  any 
means  acceding  to  his  view*,  we  jrenarkthet 
the  retention  of  even  one  of  thpsc  would 
•afflee  for  the  exposition,  etitablishuieut  and 
propagation  of  Chriatiia  truth. — See  L  10J, 
atif!  the  nrticlo  Lkttkh. 

KUASTL'S  (U.  Ltioied),  a  couvcrl  who 
minis  to  rt^d  to  Paul,  and  whom  the  apotde 
8»'?«f  fruiii  l^jihesna  iriro  Mucrdouia  hi  com- 
pany witli  Tunothy  ^Acu  xix.  'Hi).  In  Bom. 
x«i  99,  wo  find  Ematna  detignated  *  ebun* 

beilaitt,'  or  pnvmnviler,  *  of  tlie  city."  What 
eity  f  TIium;  to  whom  the  letter  was  written 
would  know,  and  the  ombalon  of  the  in* 
formation  wo  need  was,  iti  the  circuiu- 
Btances,  perfectlj  aatunL  Uad  such  been 
giren,  it  woold  ham  warn  the  appearaneo  of 
a  gloss  by  a  later  hand.  Bat  in  2  Tim.  iv.  20 
we  read,  '  Eraatus  abode  at  Corinth ;'  whence 
it  becomes  probable  that  Corinth  was  the 
habitual  residence  of  £mataa»  PottiBg  dkeaa 
scallerod  ^lints  together,  we  may  say  that 
Ertt^lua,  Imvjiig  beeu  converted  by  V&ul,  guvo 
up  his  office  iu  the  city  of  Oorinth,  and  en- 
gaged in  cirorts  for  tlie  promotion  of  the 
gospel,  but  iu  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
•ettled  down  in  the  ci^  where  he  had  been 
horn,  a  second,  if  not  also  the  first  time, 
^iow,  from  other  oousideratious,  it  oppeskra 
tfiat  the  letter  to  tha  Bomaaa  waa  written 
from  Corinth.  Ilrrf.  then,  is  an  iucid«^ntAl 
conhrmatiou  of  the  epistle  to  the  Bo^iua, 
■a  well  aa  of  fka  liiatmy.  Our  infomuuion 
is  but  fragmentary,  but  fra^ouunts  are  to  be 
expected  in  letters ;  and  in  the  actual  case 
die  fragments  are  aooordaot,  so  as  to  show 
that  they  formed  a  part  of  one  whole ;  which 
whole  is  the  history  of  Eraetus  and  his  re- 
lations to  Paul,  to  the  ChriKLiau  coiuuiuuily, 
and  to  the  churclies  of  Bome  and  Oorinth. 

Another  slight  but  not  unimportant  roin- 
oidence  is  observable.  The  Ciirititians  of 
Macedonia  and  Adiaia  made  a  pecuniary  con- 
tribution for  the  aid  of  tJieir  needy  brethren 
in  Palestine  (Uom.  xt.  2U  ).  Un  this  huii- 
neaa  Eraatna  appeava  to  ham  been  aent. 
Kow,  his  I'ivil  prirsuits  must  have  niidt.reJ 
him  spedaUy  ht  for  such  au  office ;  and  our 
finding  him  aetnally  employed  in  the  peeop 
iiiar>'  affairs  of  tin*  rliurch,  satisfies  our  sense 
of  proprieQr*  wid  shows  us  the  history  in 
harmony  whh  itaelf.  The  aoneomnee  of 
these  minute  probabililiaa  aflfofda  do  amall 
weight  of  evideuce. 

£t)ABHADDON.   See  Assybza. 

ESCHEW  (T.aeAeiMn, 'to  snui  ;  comp, 
thy)  signifies  to  turn  awny  or  abstain  from 
(Jobi.  1.  I  Pet.  iii.  liicomp.job.  xxviii.  2ti; 
xuriT.  S7). 


ESHCOL  (H.  grapa),  a  brooJt,  or  va^ 
which  eeema  to  ba^  devivad  iia  name  baa 

the  grap'-s  which  it  prftdiiftd,  was  sitttMed 
in  the  southern  part  uf  Judah,  near  Uebn^ 
and  waa  die  spot  visited  hy  tho  men  whoa 
Moses  sent  to  Murvey  the  land  of  promivj 
(Numb.  xiii.  23 — 2i>)*  In  tbiavale  the  9pi«s 
cut  down  a  braneh  with  one  einatar  of  grapt^, 
which,  partly  on  account  of  its  sise,  sai 
partly  to  avoid  braisinp  the  fruit,  tliey  bort 
'  bclwtttin  two  oil  &  auUJ.'  Tha  place  bu 
been  reeo^sised  in  an  inconsiderable  valky 
which,  ttt  a  small  disiauce  from  Hibn.n, 
ruuit  from  the  north  ei^ I.  It  u>v£ftil 
witli  vine  and  olive  gardena,  and  produces 
besides,  in  great  abundanoe,  fig^,  aprieotf, 
quinces,  and  pomegranataa.  its  vmeytnU 
mn  especially  axedlent,  pradneing  ttia  fiacut 
grapcB  in  I'alesline.  ^fnriti  saw,  in  oth« 
part!)  of  Syria, '  grapes  of  such  as  exirsor- 
dinury  size,  that  a  booah  of  them  wodd  U 
a  anfficient  biu  I  t  n  for  one  man.' 

ESPOUSAJJs  ik\  on^aUy  froui  tix 
Latin  spranis,  'prom^ed  in  marriage '),  sig- 
nifies betrothing,  or  plighting  troth  with  t 
▼iew  to  marriage  (CanL  iii*  IL  Jer.  li.  i). 
See  Mabbiaob. 

ESTIMATION  (L.  mUmo,*!  Taln^),di» 
valuation,  worth,  or  priae  of  n  thing  {ha* 
xxvii.  2,  a,  &c.). 

ESTHER,  or  Hadassah.  daughtar  «f  AU- 
hail,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  was,  after  At 
death  of  her  parenta,  adopted,  in  come* 
qnenee  of  htr  beauty*  by  bar  nnele  If  ordS' 
cai,  who  had  been  carried  to  Bahjlon  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  rose  to  be  the  Ujooi- 
ite  queen  of  tha  Persian  aomatgn,  ZanM 

(Ksth.  ii.  5,  Mf.).    The  details  of  hs  liil 
will  appear  in  the  next  article. 
ESTHEB,  THE  BOOK  OF,  Im  H$  mm 

from  the  chief  person  of  whom  it  speslot,  tai 
comprises  a  period  of  about  ten  years.  Iu 
contents  may  be  divided  into  three  chief  por- 
tions:— a.  The  elevation  of  Estlier,  in  the 
place  of  Vafchti,  to  he  qneen  (i.  II )  ;  h.  Tb« 
destruction  of  the  Jews  plotted  by  litnias 
(iii.  iv.) ;  c.  The  wonderful  pieaerraiiaB  at 
ihe  Jewish  people  (v. — x.)- 

Ahasuems  (Xerxes),  the  master  of  a  hun- 
dred, seYenty  and  aoYan  lands,  raaehiiig  ftva 
India  to  Elhiopin,  gives  to  his  Rriiuiltt-s,  in 
the  third  year  of  his  reign,  a  sumptuoiu 
feaat,  on  the  laat  day  of  which  be  bids  bli 
queeu,  Vashti,  show  her  beauty  to  his  e^est*. 
The  ((ucen  refuses,  and  the  king  is  ennigrJ- 
In  oonaequence,  the  beantiea  of  his  kiogtiom 
are  brought  together  to  furnish  hiui  vith 
the  means  of  choosing  another  mistrm 
Esther  has  the  goo<l  fortune  to  be  the  objest 
of  his  choice.  Her  uncle  Hordecai,  «bo 
alill  retaius  his  ii:fluenee  orer  her,  disctost^ 
by  her  meaua,  to  iiu>  king  a  cuu!>piracy  agsiatf 
hia  life*  which  is  thus  defeated  (i.  ii.).  Bnt 
Horoan,  an  Agagite,  is  invested  with  th« 
highest  civil  power,  and  receives 
homage  ezc^t  firam  Hofdeeai  Meiltfm 
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at  this,  Haman  resolves  to  work  th«  mm 
not  oaiy  of  Mc»n]ec»i,  but  bis  whole  nation. 
In       twelfth  jew  of  Ahesoefm,  he  ene- 

ceeds  in  obtaining  from  him  a  rorauiand 
that  all  Jews  should  be  put  to  d«ath  through* 
out  the  king' 9  dominions*   The  decree  is 
published.    Mordecai,  ou  learning  the  fact, 
*  cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry,'  and  his 
grief  sprtud  among  the  Jews  and  reached 
the  ears  of  Esther^  who  comniiin(le<l  her 
unrlc  to  be  brought  to  her,  and  heard  from 
him  the  dismal  intelligence.  EbiUer  is  will- 
ing CO  intercede  for  her  eoimtrymen,  but 
ahti  darns  not  ap])rnarh  the  monarch  anbid> 
den.   What  ia  she  to  do?   She  bids  the 
Jews  fast;  the  and  hUt  maidens  fui  tiwh 
diirius  the  space  of  three  days,  in  order  to 
gain  mental  courage  to  address  the  king. 
Having  Urns  bron^t  her  mind  to  the  dte- 
regard  of  danger,  which  is  expresnod  in 
the^e  words — 'if  I  perish,  I  perish' — she 
places  herself,  arrayed  in  her  iMtt  spp«rei» 
within  sight  of  her  husband*  who  invites 
her  to  draw  near,  and,  by  anJicipntion,  pro- 
misee her  what  she  wi^^hea,  to  tlte  extent  of 
half  hi*  lungdom.    Her  raqosai  simply  is, 
that  tlie  king  au  I  TT  imaTi  mny  <'nme  that 
day  to  a  banquet  whiuh  biic  hiLs  prepareiL 
They  am  boUi  present,  Hamaa  elated  at  his 
joyous  position,  yet  still  tvirmeuted  ut  Mor- 
dccai's  withholding  the  prevalent  tokens  of 
homage.  The  time  he  thinks  anspieious  for 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  unhoiiding 
Mordecai,  and,  in  anticipation  of  the  success 
of  his  intended  application  to  Xersee,  he 
erects  for  Mordecai  a  lofty  gallows.  But 
the  king  is  tT'iubkul  in  his  mind.  Perhaps 
he  has  reason  to  feiir  another  conspiracy ; 
tnd,  thinking  over  the  peril  by  ni^t,  he  is 
reminded  that  tlie  discoTcrer  of  a  former 
plot  has  gone  unrewarded.    Search  is  made 
In  the  nationkt  Hehives,  and  his  name  is 
found  Uj  he  Mordecai.    Haman  appears  to 
pay  his  court  to  the  iting  and  demand  the 
death  of  Mordeeal.   'What,*  asks  the  king, 
•  shall  be  done  to  the  man  whom  the  king 
deHghteth  to  honour  ?"  *  Surely,*  thinks  Ha- 
man, '  that  is  myself.*  A  sphnidld  rewsrd 
is  tlierefom  suggested.    '  Let  it  be  dom;,'  19 
the  rovftl  eorntnaud,  *  to  Mordeoai,  the  Jew : 
let  uoihiiig  fiid  of  all  thou  hast  spoken.* 
The  honour  is  conferred,  but  Hainan's  heart 
has  sunk.    However,  the  banquet  is  before 
him.    Thither  he  repairs.    Ou  the  second 
day,  Xcnes  asks  Estlier,  'Wliat  is  thy  peti- 
tion ?'    '  The  life  of  my  peoph  .'    '  Who  has 
endangered  it  ?'    '  Uamau.'  Tlie  kiug  rises 
from  table  full  of  wraUu    Haman,  thun- 
derstruck, throws  lunisclf,  n  petitioner  for 
his  own  life,  at  Esther's  feet,  and,  in  his  ur- 
gency, approaehes  the  divan  on  whiefa  she 
sits.    Then  said  ihf  king,  who,  after  a  mo- 
ment's absence  for  relief^  had  returned  to  the 
banquetting  hall, — *  will  he  foree  iSbt  queen 
also  before  me  in  tlie  house?'  The  attend- 
ant alaves  Itnow  tiuiir  master's  wiU»  and 


strangle  the  wretelied  vizier,  wlio  is  forth- 
with suspended  from  the  gallows  intended 
to  Itordeeai.  Haman'a  ptoperty  is  given 

to  Esther,  ^hn  rVt  ii!),  I'l,  reversal  of  the 
looideroas  decree  fruiu  Xerxes,  and  he,  appa- 
rently nnrequested,  gives  direetions  diat  the 
Jews  should  have  permission  for  one  day  to 
slay  their  enemies.  Mordecai  triumpli^  niHl 
becomes  prime  minister ;  universal  njuaiUj;; 
sprsads  umong  Uie  Jews,  who  are  now  held 
in  respect  and  fear  throughout  the  kingdom. 
Not  content  with  the  infliction  of  general 
revenge,  Esther,  after  learning  that  five  hun- 
dred men  have  been  slain  '  in  ^-^fni-^han,  the 
palaee,'  among  whom  were  iiumau's  ten 
sooSf  requests  that  thsse  yomg  men  may 
also  be  hanged  upon  the  gallows.  Her  pe- 
tituMH  is  complied  with.  Further,  at  tlie 
request  of  Motdeeai,  die  day  of  dieir  deli- 
verance is  made  by  the  Jew<^  n  hi^'h  festivaL 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  feast  Purim* 
lob^o  called  beoaaae  Hsman  'had  csst 
Pur,  tliat  is,  the  lot,  to  consume  tliem  and  to 
destroy  them'  (ix.  24 — 2fi) — which  was  cele- 
brated on  the  fourteendi  snd  fifleendi  day 
of  the  month  Adar,  and  was  intended  to 
keep  n1ive  the  remembrance  of  the  rescue 
from  destruction ;  for  which  purpose  the 
book  of  Esther  was  publicly  rei^.  The  fBsat' 
teenth  was  a  fn-^t  day  (John  v.  1). 

The  autlior  of  Esther  is  unknown.  The 
book,  however,  bears  evident  tokens  of  being 
a  genuine  production;  bnt  we  cann  n  rn?i«i- 
der  it  in  any  other  light  than  a  well  wruttta 
narrative  of  an  event  whieh  was  highly  grs- 
tifying  to  the  nation  il  '  >  lin.rrH  of  the  Jr-u-^,  but 
which  is  too  much  pervaded  by  artistic  won- 
ders to  beregsrded  ss  •  nmple  history,  sod  too 
much,in  its  latter  parts.darkened  by  vengeance 
to  be  reverenced  as  a  religions  work,  ^o  men- 
tion is  msds  in  tike  book  of  the  name  of  God, 
whoso  ordinary  providence  acts  not  by  the 
(sudden  ehances  therein  set  forth,  and  whose 
extraordiiuiry  dealings  would  no!  have  given 
a  sanctirm  tj  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
inflicted  by  Esther  and  H  utiht*  in  fheir  fliirst 
for  revenge.  Yet  is  Uiaiuii;-t  n.iiiontil;  and 
the  general  tone  of  the  I  k.  especially  in 
iU  implied  descriptions  of  Xerxes  and  the 
manners  of  his  court,  both  truly  charan- 
teristio  and  very  striking.  Under  diese  eir* 

cumstances,  the  Bonk  of  Estlier  appeared  to 
be  a  religious  work  to  the  Jews,  who,  as 
such,  and  because  it  spoke  of  an  event  ho> 
nourable  to  tlieir  nation,  re.oived  it  into 
their  Canon ;  but  we  do  not  understand  what 
peculiar  interest  the  Ohristlsn  has  in  stre- 
nuously asserting  its  right  to  stand  among 
divinely-inspired  writings.  Against  such  a 
pretension  modem  criticism  has  adduced 
unanswerable  arguments. 

LitUe  doubt,  if  any,  can  there  however  be, 
that  an  event  siuiilar  in  kind  to  the  deliver- 
aaee  of  the  captive  Jews  from  impending 
ruin,  furnished  the  leading  topic  of  the  book, 
and  gave  occasion  to  the  ostablishment  of 
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the  fftstiTal  of  Purim.  Viewed  as  an  elaborate 
mad  ornate  narrative  of  such  an  event,  the 
WDtkte  of  fllMf  pirtieularly  as  displaying 
the  munners,  usftges  and  laws  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  and  thruwiii^  ligbt  on  the  widely- 
esimded  deBpotisni  of  its  monnA.  That 
the  main  features  of  the  atory  wf^ro  pnt  uno 
writiQg  at  uo  great  distance  from  ihe  Uiue 
nfemd  10,  may  b«  legitimately  inftired  botfi 
from  the  vividT^p^^s  nf  the  pirtnrcs  h  prr- 
eenta,  and  the  accurdauoe  of  the  character 
given  of  Xentes  wiUi  that  «hieb  he  bMM  in 
profane  history,  as  a  self  willed,  impelnoUB, 
overbearing  and  Iniuhoos  tjnaU 

ETHANIll  (H.).  seventh  moBfli  of 
the  Hebrew  year,  as  rec-Tconed  before  Oie 
exile,  in  which  took  place  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple.  The  month  is  otherwise 
named  Tisri,  and  extended  from  the  new 
iiu)rtn  in  October  to  thai  in  November,  at 
wliu  ii  lime,  as  the  meaning  of  tlie  word  inti* 
mate»,  the  brooks  were  full  of  water. 

EUNICK  (O  ),  mother  of  Timothy;  of 
Jewish  origin.  She  was  converted  to  Christt- 
■nity,  and  married  a  Greek,  who  vrw  Tfano- 
tJiy's  father.  Her  pu'ty  is-  rninmrmnratf^d  by 
Paul,  and  to  its  iuflueuce  we  may  a«onbe 
her  own  eonvenlon,  and  tilio  high  plaoe  held 

ill  the  Christian  churcli  by  her  son,  wh  may 
also  have  derived  some  advantage  from  the 
more  liberal  manner  of  Alnking  whioh  hia 
father  had  acquired  in  his  Grecian  education. 
This  blending  together  of  two  distinct  raoea 
and  two  dissimilar  states  of  mind  was  an 
ln|KMrtant  part  of  that  preparation  for  the 
days  of  the  Messiah  which  a  wise  and  be- 
uign  Providence  hud  long  been  engaged  La 
bringing  abont  The  Gmk  and  the  Jew, 
having  parted  with  ■'ome  of  their  most 
rigidly  distinctive  features,  united  together 
lo  form  Am  Chriatlan,  who  ovm  to  die  Ibimer 
fk'eedom  and  acliviiy  of  intellect,  and  to  the 
latter  devotional  feeling,  and  his  sense  of 
nllgionfl  obligation.  What  Ood  hat  dint 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 

EUNUCH  (O.)    See  Cham BBBLAiir. 

EUODIAS  and  SYNTYCHE,  two  female 
disciples  in  the  Philippian  ohorch,  who  seem 
to  have  difTr-red  in  opinion,  probably  regard- 
ing ihe  claims  of  Uie  Mosaic  law,  and  whom 
Ftal  ontreats  to  forgot  their  diffennoM  in  n 
common  devotedness  to  ChrisL 

EUPHllATES,  the  Greek  name  of  the 
rivor  denominoed  by  tho  Hobrewa  PAml. 

As  it  was  alsf?  thf  Inrgest  strefim  ^vith  Trliicb 
they  were  acqu&iuied,  the  latter  also  named 
it  *  the  river'  (Oen.  uud.  21.  Is.  vilf.  7),  alao 
•thegn  it  v'.v't'  (Oen.xv.  18).  Tliis  river 
xiaea  in  the  Armenian  monntaius.  Its  remot- 
•it  iooico  Ilea  tome  mfleo  nordi  ilrom  tlu 
modern  Erzerum.  Before  it  leaves  its  monn- 
taiu  home  it  has  already  become  a  consider- 
able body  of  water,  by  receiving  many  rlTU- 
lets,  and  uniting  with  two  chief  tributaries. 
Falling  into  the  h)W  lands  of  Me'^"P'>fnniin, 
near  SamutiaU,  ii  runs  paruUel  wiih  the  i  i- 


grla,  in  a  aonthera  direction,  till,  bsTiag 
inrmed  a  junction  with  its  companion,  it 
enters  the  Persian  Onlf  nndcr  the  name  of 

Schatl-el-Arab,  after  a  eonr«e  of  14^>mnt<i. 
The  Euphrates  has,  fur  iLe  luw  lands  «i 
ICoiopoiamia  and  Babylon,  the  same  ia> 
portHnop  as  the  Nik  hn*;  f.»r  Kg}"pt;  kt, 
swtiUea  by  the  snows  melted  at  the  spproich 
of  aammer  on  die  mowitaino  of  Anmn^ 

the  river  periodioidly  ovrrfloTva  it?  baul?, 
which  being  intersected  with  a  net-work  d 
oanab,  carry  iu  water,  and  dierewidi  Iknt- 
fnhiess,  over  a  wide  surface  of  country.  la 
ancient  tim^  this  watec-ijatem  was  oostfli- 
eatod,  esteniifo  tad  affleient  At  jmim 
many  of  tlie  courses  are  ato^Md,  sn4  tbi 
eanals  without  water.  The  reader  may  here 
see  tlie  fbrce  of  the  image  in  which  Isuth 
(vUL  7)  deaoribca  Jehovah  as  brinfiflf  «p 
over  the  land  of  Palestine  '  the  waters  of  tlw 
river  strong  ami  many — '  and  he  (•haU  cuse 
np  over  all  his  channels  and  go  over  all  kit 
banks.'  This  judgment  Judah  isthr»  &ten«4 
with  because  '  they  refuse  the  waters  of  Slu- 
loah,'  that  ie,  disobey  die  Ditrino  wiS.  C» 
pnrp  .If-r.  ii,  IH. 

It  was  only  &  vagoe  notion  that  theBiiiili- 
Cil  writers  posaeaaed  of  dw  high  hads  «l 
Armenia,  whieh  therefore  they  spesk  of  H 
being  the  source  of  fonr  rivers  (Oen.  ii 
14),  a  statement  diat  now  at  least  is  eofisel 
only  iu  a  wide  and  general  acceptation.  The 
Euphrates  is  mentioned  as  the  esstm 
boundary  of  the  Hebrew  dominions  .Gkd. 
XT.  la.  Esod.zsiiL  8L  Doot.  xl  24).  Thii. 
in  a  t?enoraI  sense,  hoome  tmr  in  Oie  tiiae 
of  David,  who  by  hia  lonowa  and  the  teim 
of  his  arras  kept  dia  Bedooiii  popolaliaaet 
the  desert  in  n-^r,  and  wn';  m  rvnlitj  mtsW 
as  far  as  the  vicini^  of  the  river.  AoMii- 
ingly,  we  find  tho  tribeo  on  dio  east  «f  *• 
Jordan  prf'turing  their  f!ncJ<H  at  large,  '  utiU' 
the  entering  in  of  the  wilderness  from  the 
river  Bnphrates,  beeaase  dioir  ealde  aot 
multiplied  in  the  land  of  Gilead'  (IduMk 

9 ;  comp.  Numb,  xxxii.  1,  s*'^  >. 

EUROCLYDON  (G.),  Uie  wind  by  whiek 
Paul  was  driven  on  the  shore  of  Milt*, 
after  having  been  long  tossed  about  in  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  on  his  voyage  to  Boiae.  The 
name  is  eomponnded  of  two  woida ;  one  sig' 
nifies  the  enst  wind;  rhr  nthpr.  n  Mllcw; 
thns  denoting  that  tliis  was  '  a  tempestvoo* 
wind'  IWwn  die  east,  or  rather  die  north^Mst 
ffomp.  vers,  12 — 14  of  Acts  xxvii.).  Tins 
is  oue  of  those  winds  wluch  Seneca  (Qae«t 
Vat,  5,  17)  Rays  are  peeoUar  to  eartoi 
parts,  and  obtain  local  namea  ttom  their 
character  and  effects.  The  Earns,  or  esit 
wind,  ia  mentioned  by  Horace  as  stonnj 
and  shipwrecking  (Epod.  x.  0),  where  it  >* 
termed  black  from  the  sform^  wliirh  It 
brought,  and  is  associated  with  the  nartb 
wind.  The  referenea  in  die  New  Testsnest 
peeins  to  be  to  thttt  piisty  and  violent  wiwi 
wiuch  Uie  eailurs  now  term  a  *  Levanter,'  v 
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tommg  from  ^  Lemt,  ditt  h,  tfM  ewleiu 

part  of  the  Mcditcnmuemn ;  but  a  '  Levanter,' 
though  properly  an  Mst  wind,  ihifts  abool 
eoDsUnUy,  and  thus  exeites  fearfol  teinpetta. 
Such  ft  wind  would  ptodOM  praoiaely  the 
effects  recorded  in  the  passaf^  to  which  we 
have  above  referred  (comp.  Odyes.  t.  831). 

EUTYCHUS  (O.).  A  young  man  wbo, 
during  a  disconrse  of  PaiU'8  ftt  Troas,  pro- 
longed till  midnight,  was  overial'vu  by  tikcp, 
and  in  wwnaqmiw  lUl  from  ttit  IliJfd  loft 
of  a  bouse,  and  was  taken  up  dead.  The 
apostle,  immediately  descending  to  his  aid, 
recalled  his  depuliiig  ipiritt  tsid  when  he 
h'f\  tlie  place  the  next  Tnoniin-.^,  lif  rrtjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  having  the  youth  brought 
tobim  alire. 

In  tliis  inciil'  ijf,  narrHtion  of  which 
oeeupies  only  a  few  lines,  there  is  evidenee 
combortdv*  of  dM  retUty  of  the  scfM  end 
the  truth  of  tlie  gospel. 

The  assembly  seeras  to  have  been  held  in 
A  large  room  in  the  thfafd  stoiy.  The  address 
was  continued  till  midnighL  The  audience 
was  large.  Hence  lamps  were  necessary 
hence,  also,  the  windows  were  open  with  a 
▼iew  to  ventflathm.  SmM  oa  the  sill  of 
one  of  these,  the  young  man,  overpowered 
by  the  vitiated  atmosphere  vad  lengthened 
fiidgae,fell  from  hfai  dangerone  pooltiiMi  into 

the  qunilrrtnfrlp  f  irniinp  the  mart  or  ysrd, 
wbicli,  as  u«ual,  was  within  the  house.  The 
aweldoit  broke  np  tiie  meettiif.  Peal  went 

dnwii  into  thr  roiirt,  and,  liavin;^  rfBtored 
the  young  man,  delivered  him  to  his  parents, 
^fbo^  pniMblj  Ae  owners  of  die  boiue,  took 
their  child,  and,  devoting  to  him  their  best 
attention  during  the  remaining  hoars  of 
night,  were  aUa  to  bring  him  alive  into  Ae 
aposUe's  pfMenot  bifora  ht  depntod  in  flia 
rooming. 

Notwithstaadiag  tlie  fall,  tlie  assembled 
IHente  did  not  leave  the  place.  The  jcmng 
man  was  not  dead,  and  therefore  might  th^y 
without  impropriety  resume  their  conuection 
with  the  apostle ;  and  being  eager  to  learn 
tli<*  wonderful  things  concerning  the  king- 
dum  of  God,  and,  probably,  to  have  certain 
dUAenlties  solved  and  eertain  dark  pointo 
illustrate they  keep  Paul  in  cqOTamtioC 
*  a  long  while,  even  till  break  of  di9'>* 

This  namlive  is  eonpoaed  from  binto 
and  indicutioiis  in  tlie  Scripture,  which  here, 
as  in  so  many  other  places,  supplies,  in  in- 
oidental  and  fragmentary  notioea,  evidenoee 
the  most  satisfactory  of  its  containing  a  ge> 
nuine  and  eredible  record.  The  scene  here 
■at  forth  bears  the  nnraistakeable  impress 
of  ri  nlity.  It  is  in  every  iMpaet  that  whieh 
we  blunild  naturally  }i(iv*»  experiod  from 
the  rcltttiouM  in  which  i'uul  stood  to  tlie 
world. 

The  writer  evidently  regarded  the  restora- 
tion of  Eutychus  as  operated  by  miraoulotts 
powar.  And  it  seems  to  be  owinf  to  dw 
deep  «nd  IMtj  impwiiiim  mid*  bf  d»  ia> 


eMtnl,  aepeefally  by  its  happy  tennlnalloib 

in  the  rtrviva.'  of  the  youth,  tliat  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  passing  mention  made  of  the 
einramatanca,  and  the  corroboration  of  the 
gospel  history  that  hence  ensues. 

EVANGELISTS,  from  the  Greek  euanrfe- 
/ion,  'good  news,'  is  a  word  denoting  heruids 
of  *  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which  is  to 
all  people' ( Luke  ii.  10).  Thus  the  angels  were 
the  iirst  evangelists,  and  universal  Hiilvutiou 
the  burden  of  their  proelamaturv  song.  Ik  nea 
the  chnrnftpr  of  a  inie  evangelist  ui.iv  h.'  as- 
certained, aud  we  may  gain  a  criterion  by 
which  to  *  dia  apirito  wbadMr  tbcy  are 
of  God,  for  vmvy  false  prophets  an  fona 
oat  into  the  world '  (1  John  iv.  I). 

Inito  general lmport,dien, die  tram  denolaa 

orr  Ts-ho  rlrrlnrc'^  flir  f:^,spel  mtide  known 
by  its  primary  tiource,  Jestis  Christ  tienee 
tta  Ibor  who  bave  given  a  raeord  of  bia 
teachings  bear  tlie  name  of  Evangelists. 
These  four  are  Matthew.  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  wboae  Uvea  and  writingH  will  be  spoken 
of  under  their  several  names.  On  the  sub* 
ject  of  there  being  more  than  one  erangelist, 
the  following  passage  from  Chrysostom  de- 
serves perusal : — '  How  tlien  ?  Wa.<)  noteaa 
evftngeliot  suffi'^icnt  to  say  all  ?  Cenainly,  one 
might  have  sufficed;  but  aa  there  aro  four 
audi  andiota,  who  did  not  write  at  one  and 
Uie ssTue  time,  nor  in  the  pfimr  place;  who 
neither  met  together  nor  acted  in  concert, 
aaid  navenhdeaa  apeak,  aa  tl  warn,  ont 

anp  mnnth,  ihrrr  hpnce  arlBes  a  stronger 
proof  of  their  ciwdibtiity.  But  (it  ia  replied) 
dia  aoBtrary  radiar  took  plaee ;  many  paa> 
sages  convict  them  of  dissimilarity  in  tlieir 
aeeotinta.  This  also  in  a  greater  proof  of 
diair  amdftiiity ;  for  if  ihey  agreed  minutely 
in  all,  both  as  to  time,  place,  and  expression, 
their  opponents  would  never  believe  that 
they  had  not  written  their  memoirs  by  sgree- 
ment  or  by  personal  understanding.  Saab 
ft  similnrity  could  not  W  the  work  of  fr^e- 
wiU.  halt  now,  the  apparent  contradictiun 
in  minor  mattm  fraaa  tbem  from  such  a 
suspicion,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  apcjlogy 
for  the  coadnet  of  the  historians.  And  if 
dray  detail  aoma  tbingt  dilbrently  aa  fiur  aa 
it  rf'n^arrls-  timf  and  place  this  also  is  with- 
out prejudice  an  a^^ument  for  the  troth  of 
die  matter.'  Baa  Qoapiia. 

In  the  primitive  church,  the  name  evan- 
gelist was  borne  by  a  class  of  teachers  who 
irara  ^tinet  frmn  apaedes,  prophets,  pas* 
tors,  and  tciicherfl  (Ephes.  iv.  II).  Now, 
Philip  is  expressly  termed  *  the  evangelist* 
(Acts  xxi.  8) ;  but  Philip  prsadied  die  gos- 
pel (viiL  4,  26,  40),  yet,  as  would  appear 
from  the  passag<'s  last  referred  to,  only  with- 
in ti  certain  district,  i^hilip'a  district  was 
hounded  by  A/otus  (on  the  MeditetraneaD) 
OIL  tilt  south,  JcnisiileTn  on  the  east,  Sama- 
ria on  the  north,  and  Ctettarea  on  the  north- 
iraaL  Banoa  aa  avangdiat  waa  a  diatriM 
pmaohtrj  one  wiw^  iaitoad  «l  tmwIliBf 
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llnitij|_  remained  nt  hmm\  an<l  within  a 
compftrativily  compasa  «adraToared 

to  bring  mtu  ov«r  to  Uie  Lord  Jmiii.  Oomp. 
a  Tim.  ir.  5. 

FV!!.  I'V  )  rj\nnot  bo  predicated  of  the 
mau^riaJ  woriil  witlioui  ascribing  to  the  Cre- 
ator ft  want  of  power,  of  wisdom,  or  of  good- 
ness :  ait'l  in  t!t*'  rnsf^  of  a  Tjeinj;  so  short- 
aightud  aH  moil,  ruiuKtu  would  euggest  that 
any  AfipMnaees  of  evil  miglit  n««iff«  A  Mtii- 
factoi7  cxplanrttiriTi,  were  the  WMrkiuf^s,  ten- 
dtiicies  atid  results  of  the  great  whole  eoo- 
tmplalBd  on  a  lu^er  tealo.  Viewad  in  its 
relation  to  God.  who,  u  in  p^rt  we  know, 
eduoeth  good  oat  of  ill,  moral  evil  also 
might  grow  lesa,  or  •TOBdlsftpp«ar,«oii!dwo 
OOmprehend  ilo-  reuiolt-r  issuns  of  die  pov  TH- 
tnentof  the  world.  Meanwhile,  with  our  pre* 
sent  narrow  Tision,  we  ean  do  no  nun  duui 
enhrace  with  fiiuh  what  the  intellect  eug- 
pp!<t3  and  the  heart  appn^vca ;  and  faith  may 
tiud  welcome  support  also  in  the  progress* 
obtenrable  in  the  general  history  of  man, 
ond  specially  in  the  portion  of  it  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  revival  of  letters;  but 
wfaethar  that  progress  will  tor  nv  be 
bounded  by  tht-  litnit-i  of  time,  or  be  ("firrtcd 
forward  ouder  happier  auspices  in  another 
nofld,  and  ao  toad  on  li»  the  ntiiiotioa  <if 
ill  and  the  nnirersal  prevalence  of  good, 
reason  ean  in  oo  way  detennine,  whatever 
pleasing  Tiaions  bopa  and  detim  muf  eaU 
into  being.    Hence  wa  are  directed  to  n  V( - 
lation  for  the  solution  of  tha  problem  of 
evil,  on  wbieh  the  greateaC  nfikte  lia>f«  1b  all 
ages  speculated,  and  for  the  most  part  specu- 
lated in  vain.    Dut  though  the  qnaation  of 
the  origin  and  tinal  isMue  of  evil  seems  to 
beloog  in  a  special  manner  to  reYeladOB* 
since  none  but  Ood  can  explwnthe  primary 
and  ultimate  bearings  of  the  moral  world, 
revdation  oonfines  itself  to  a  few  great  llMtti 
falling  within  thf   brief  prrind  of  human 
history ;  which,  however,  while  tbay  can  by 
no  meant  aatiaiy  tiia  apaenlatlalt  may  afbid 
important  light  in  duty,  and  Tslnable  nnlri 
meat  to  faith.  The  origin  of  moral  evii  the 
Serif  tni«s  plate  In  man't  ftee  irill  <0«n.  ill. 
Matt. XV.  19.  James  i.         without  ■iintlng 
bow  it  was  that  that  will  was  ao  weak  at 
to  yield  to  tempution;  for  fhoa^  ««  ntt 
told  that  the  creature  was  made  subject  to 
vanity  in  hope  ( Rom.  Tiil.  20,  21),  yet  we 
are  furui»hed  witli  no  explanation  why  a 
IlopefUl  subjection  to  evil  took  plaoe»OVirih,al 
will  be  it''  fnisl  result;  unless  the  pafisage 
to  which  we  have  just  referred  should  in 
laaUty  intiniala  that  in  the  final  prevalenea 
of  ntiivcrsal  and  unmingled  gnn  i  may  he 
found  both  the  reason  why  evil  was  origi- 
atiad,  and  di«  nitintale  eoiidld<m  of  Um 

whole  huniiui  family.  This  view  certainly 
finds  support  iu  the  beuevoleiit  spirit  of  the 
flafionr,  and  in  At  dlaeloanra  which  ha  mada 

that  God  is  '  nir  Father;'  for  unrlor  a  go- 

j^mtnmnt  ^  whioh  Jtsuft  It  tht  gteiU  Tice* 

1*       »■  • 


perent,   and  hh  Father  the   supr  rne^ 
thoriQr,  it  it  diffi«ult  to  think  that  sia  or 
auAiinf  tan,  aa  tdtimnto  iatota,  nnaiB.  If 

it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  shoald  be 
saved  (I  Tim.  ii.  4),  the  prevalence  of  dut 
will  must  be  universal  happiness,  while  lbs 
predominance  of  the  will  of  man  must  hinder 
and  retard  that  greatent  of  blessings.  It  t!ir;i 
appears  that  of  the  two  wilb  in  the  umvenir. 
that  of  Ood  and  that  of  man.  th»  foam  m 
for  good,  the  latter  for  evil.  In  pneh  tm  issue 
wt  have  solid  grounds  for  thinking  that  tlw 
fttitit  win  bt  in  fli«oar  of  food.  The  «• 
tiTirtinn  of  rvil  becomes  n  qr. ration  of  poTT^r, 
and  if  God  is  in  truili  ahnighty,  his  nghtc- 
oos  win  ninat  finally  prerrtlL 

la  agreement  with  these  views,  the  Scrip- 
tores  represent  evil  as  essentially  hostile  (o 
tilt  will  of  God,  iiliote  purpott  fkoai 
earliest  ages,  and  specially  by  his  SonJesu 
Christ,  has  been  to  reconcile  the  world  aolo 
himself  (Col.  L  20).  Kaa  also  is  deseriM 
as  set  in  conflict  by  the  operation  tf  ffi3, 
which  Htnit^crles  against  a  better  powerwit^in 
( Uom.  VI).  18,  leg.),  to  which  beiM?r  powrr 
God's  gracious  aids  are  given  bothlsaiB 
and  to  do  (Phil.  ii.  1  ?.  1'*).  Hence  »r» 
oonfirmed  in  the  couclu&ion  thai  good  will 
tafontoally  tobdnt  tfil,  and  Qod  bt  'all  it 
all'  (ICor.  XT.  28).  See  thp  nrt:-lc  Psm. 

£VXLM£BODACH,  son  and  successor  o( 
IMMtehadntnar,  king  of  Babylon,  reignet 
ali  Mii  the  year  OOO  A.  C.  ResjM^ciit  k' th^ 
Iraigth  of  hit  reign,  ancient  historiszu  ut 
not  agrttd.  It  being  variously  Msttd  d 
twelve,  eighteen,  and  two  years.  The  last 
seems  the  most  probable.  Daring  the  mt 
of  one  of  the  two  oilier  assigned  periodi,  b< 
nay  ham  txereised  the  office  of  regeot  is 
roTi«<>«]nence  of  the  mental  !nrnr>acitT  of  bi» 
fatiier.  He  was  slain  by  his  brother 
and  aiMoessor,  Neriglissar.  The  BibUcal  nt^ 
rntivf^  nrc  lirnitril  to  Ptnting  that  Evihtit'n^ 
dach,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  releawd 
Jtiioiaitliln,  aftsr  an  taeammtion  tf  dibt}^ 

Pf^Trn  TPnr?;,  nnri  rnisctl  hirn  tn  the  hifrhr^l 
positiou  of  dependent  diguing  at  his  oovt 
(Jtr.llL91— «4>. 

EXACTORS  (L.  ex,  'from,'  andfl7>i.'^ 
drive  or  force '),  persons  who  employ  coo- 
pdston  for  an  object,  and  speciBcslly  fcf 
enforcing  tribute  or  imposts ;  hence  tho« 
who  impose  or  gather  taxes  (Is.  fx. 
comp.  2  Kings  xxiii,  85,  and  Neh.  i.  31). 

EXCHANGERS  are  those  who  barter  or 
pive  SomethiniT  in  rrtnrn  for  wlint  thct  f«k«« 
la  the  New  'i  estamcnt  the  word  means 
tHio  '  give  ehtm^,'  or  deal  fat  money  (MsiL 
XXV.  27).  These  banhrr^.  boranse  they  «»» 
public  places,  such  as  the  porticos  of  tbf 
isinpit  (Katt.  TxL  13).  btfoit  a  laUt  « 
hriwh  (bfuil),  on  which  they  kept  their 
money,  and  transacted  their  business,  wen 
talltd  ftaymifftf,  lablt-nen  (Matt.  err.  ST), 
also  koUHbisUti,  frotn  loUuhof,  a  small 

CMatt-xxLld).  Tlieiroffloe  attmsiohsn 
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tMn  two -fold;  first,  to  kiv^  enfrcnt 

money  of  Jtidf^n  for  foroipn  coin  ;  secondly, 
to  receive  and  put  out  luuut')'  on  interest 
(Luke  xix.  'ZH). 

EXECRATION  (L.  rr,  •  nut  of.'  and  mcto, 

*  sacred  things')  is  properly  the  act  of  put- 
ting ft  p«noii  beyoiid  Oie  proleoting  power 
of  religion.  Hence  the  worrl  nipnTu  n  dt'- 
TOterosnt  or  curse,  or  a  devoted  and  ao- 
ttoned  pefwm  or  Ibtof.  It  It  nwd  of  tho 
terrible  evils  which  the  Jews  wotUd  bring  on 
tltemstlTM  if  they  continaed  to  disobey 
Ood,  and  dio  thrsatening  proved  awfliUj 
trib  (.Ter.  xlii.  18;  xliv.  12;  oomp.  Acta 
xxiiL  12).  See  Anathema. 

EXORCISTS  (G.  ex,  'out  of,'  and  oHun, 
'  an  ouh'),  persons  who  pretended  to  cast 
out  evil  spirits  by  uii  natli  or  form  of  ndj'i- 
ration  (Acts  xix.  l;j ;  conip  Luke  xi.  IK). 
See  the  article  Hkvil. 

EXPKDIKNT  (L.  er,  *  fnim,'  (ind  pet,  'a 
foot')  is  that  wlucli  clearrt  the  way,  uud  so 
•Ids  us  in  our  progress  and  purposes.  Ac* 
cordingly,  it  stniuls  f.Tolin  xi.  50;  xvi.  7. 
1  Cor.vi.  I'i)  for  a  Greek  wuril,  whicU  signi- 
fies to  be  ■  luefbl,*  or  *  adTantageont.'  The 
nftrr  i',rfT  nioanintr,  by  which  what  is  expedi- 
ent is  set  in  opposiliou  to  wluU  is  right,  il 
of  modem  origin,  and  finds  no  support  in 
SenpturSa 

EXTOBTION  (L.  ex,  *  from,'  and  torqiuot 
'I  twist')  nieana  taking  by  violence,  and 
is  used  (Matt  xxiii.  25)  for  a  Greek  word, 
arpagt,  which  signifies  '  phinderiii^'  or 

*  robbery.'    Comp.  Luke  xviiL  11. 

EYE,  the  organ  of  vision,  wliidi  is  nsed 
in  llie  Scriptures  in  a  variety  of  metaphori- 
cal applicaliuus,  most  of  which  need  no 
epeelal  innalnifion.  In  Fe.ezxm.  2,  the  eyes 
of  servants  nrc  represented  as  directed  to 
the  hand  of  their  master  and  mistress.  In 
Ae  East,  orders  are  given  by  fiie  clapping  of 
the  hands,  aiid  trnvellers  speak  of  the  fixed 
attention  with  which  domestics  watch  the 
eyes  of  their  snpeiior,  in  order  to  learn  and 
execute  his  will. 

The  eyes  of  the  present  Egyptian  women 
are  eminently  beanUfhl ;  as,  if  we  may  j  i  ' 
fh>m  the  modems,  were  those  of  J  ud  all's 
danghtcrs  of  (dd-  This  beanty  the  Egyp- 
tians try  to  enhance,  partly  by  concealing 
the  other  features  with  a  veil,  partly  by 
painting  or  hlurkenin;?  ihc  edpe  of  the  eye- 
lids, both  above  and  below  the  eye,  with  a 
UMfc  powder  eiUed  ■  kohL* 


The  tame  practice  prerailed  among  the 
eneient  Egyptians  end  Isnelites.  Thns  Je- 
zebel, on  the  npproach  of  .Telm,  with  other 
meaoa  of  iaersasing  her  &ttraotionS|  put  her 


ejrea  in  painting — so  dees  the  original  rnn 

{'.I  KiTigs  ix.  nO;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiii.  40). 
1  ins  kohl,  or  *  eye-saive'  (Rev.  iii.  18,  colly^ 
rion)  is  commonly  composed  of  the  smolte* 
blrirk  prn  hiaed  bybuming^  a  kind  of 'liban,* 
an  aromatic  reais.  It  is  also  prepared  of 
the  amoke-blBfllE  prodneed  by  horning  the 
shells  of  nlniniifls.  These  two  kinds,  though 
believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eye%  are 
used  merely  for  ornament;  hnt  diere  are 
other  sorts  tljut  nr-'  employed  for  medicinal 
purposes,  particularly  the  powder  of  several 
kinde  of  lead^kre. 

The  inliahitsnia  of  Egypt,  from  constant 
exposure  to  the  son,  have  a  habit  of  half 
shutting  the  eyes.  Great  numbers  are  blind 
in  one  eye,  if  not  in  both.  Foundations  for 
diseases  of  the  eye  are  early  laid  in  Eg\-i)t. 
The  eyes  of  the  yotmg  are  often  vcrj-  lilihy. 
It  is  comm(Ml  lo  See  balf-a-doxen  or  tnore 
flies  in  each  eye,  nnheeiled  and  unrmdested. 
The  parents  consider  it  injurious  to  wash 
the  eyes  when  they  discharge  (bat  acrid  hti' 
mour  which  nttmrts  (he  flies. 

The  fear  of  '  the  evil  eye ' — that  is,  of 
eivll  from  tome  evil  i^lril,  eonminnieiilsd 
by  a  look — is  common  in  Western  Asia. 
It  prevails  in  Egypt  with  great  strength,  es- 
peeially  in  regard  to  ehUdren,  vrfao,  as  being 
preat  M-  -in-^s,  are  accounted  most  lia- 
ble to  the  fascination.  Envy  is  supposed  lo 
he  file  ■ctoating  impulse  with  those  who 
exert  this  baneful  influence.  Hence,  in  order 
to  avoid  exciting  cnrr.  parents  let  their  chil- 
dren appear  in  dirt  uud  rags,  and  try  to  pass 
off  bojB  as  girls.  'An  evil  eys^  in  Seriptnre 
roesns,  an  nnpenerons  and  prndf^nj?  disjjo- 
sitiou,  qualities  tliat  axe  the  root  of  tlie  sup- 
posed 'evil  eye'  of  superstitioQ  (Prov.  xxiii. 
fl;  xxviu.il8.  Mut  TLSt8|nu  16.  Merit 
vii.  22). 

The  exaction  ordained  by  file  old  itsWf 

but  abolished  by  .Tesus,  of  *  an  eve  for  an 
eye'  (Exod.  xxL  ii3—25.  Matt.  v.'iiH),  still 
prevails  in  the  East;  we  llMrwe  may  add, 
thnt  in  TiominRlIy  Christian  lands  it  is  ho- 
noured in  obiterranee,  though  disallowed  in 
proliMMrien.  In  Egypt,  socnetimes  a  fine  ie 
accepted  instead  of  un  r quivalent  in  kind. 
With  the  Bedouins,  the  law  of  the  avenging 
Of  blood  is  terribly  severe.  With  them,  any 
single  person  descended  from  the  man- 
slayer,  or  from  his  father,  grandfather,  preat 
grandfather,  or  great  graudfutlier's  father, 
may  be  killed  by  any  of  such  relations  of 
tlie  person  murdered  or  slain  in  fight.  Bnt 
anioug  most  tribes  a  pecuniary  compensation 
it  often  Meepted.  Csses  of  blood  iwessge 
are  very  common  amonp  th**  prn"?nnfr^'  nf 
Egypt  The  relations  of  a  persoa  who  has 
been  killed  in  an  Egyptian  village  generally 
retnhatt;  with  their  own  hands  rather  thim 
apply  to  the  government,  and  often  do  so 
trith  diegnsting  emelty,  and  even  mangle  and 
insult  the  corpse  of  their  victim.  Even 
when  retaliation  has  been  made,  aaimoaity 
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fraqnenttT  <»oTirinn*»«i  Vtween  the  two  parties 
•for  maaj  years  ;  aod  ofteu  a  caae  oi  blood 
K««Bfi  ittvolfit  tba  ialitbilnili  of  two  or 

iiinrp  vi)1  ria;*!"?  in  ho'^tilities,  whifh  Rr**  re- 
uawed  at  iutenrala  duriug  sevaral  g«n«ra- 

EYE  -  WTTNF'^SFS  of  the  T.nT<\  Jc^n^ 
were  in  the  flrsi  a^^  verj  nuiueroua,  for 
'  dioM  Ihhif*  ifoio  not  doot  in  •  eonor/ 
Init  tlirou^liout  the  IaqcI,  espociully  in  tlio 
tkicUj-peopled  Oaiiloe,  «ad  at  Um  oooeourae 
of  JowB  ftan  ■&  ptrli  of  Uko  woild  «t  ^ 
national  feasta  in  Jerusalem.  From  Luke  i. 
2,  we  learn  that  the  argumentatiYe  narration 
which  his  gospel  supplies  depended  for  iM 
original  soonM  on  eye-wituessM.  No  one 
cnuld  he  an  apostle  in  the  highest  sense  of 
tlie  Lcnii  who  had  not  seeu  the  Lord  ( I  (Jor. 

ix.  I).  ofdwoTangdiodoomliifo,  Mauhew 
and  John  were  eye-witncssos ;  comp.  1  Ji^Un 
L  J.  The  three  great  events  in  uur  LurU'a 
hwlofjr^io  deaUi,  rsaorreotiim,  and  asoen^ 
sion.  are  alti^slc'tl  hy  eye-witnesses  (John  x\x, 
dO,  db.  Matt  xxTiu.  Acts  L  3.  X  Cor.  st.  4— 
6.  A«ls  ulL  14).  Th«M  footttbowthoftJt 

is  on  a  9uIiJ1ii»toij«tlfoillldali4mthoallllMll 
of  Christ  is  boilk 
Tho  oooneetkm  of  tfioM  who  w«r»  9f- 

witnesses  of  the  Lord  Jesus  with  t]i<'  cum- 
meneement  of  the  second  century,  is  impor- 
tant, both  to  aid  in  accounting  for  Iho  rapid 
spread  of  the  gospel*  especially  in  Asia 
Minor,  E9  indlc&led  in  the  letter  of  Pliny 
(A.  D.  107)  addre^ised  to  the  emperor  Tr^au 
(MO  Beard's  'Voiees  of  the  Okiueh  in  reply 
lo  SttMlss/  p  i'l),  And  aiso  to  unite  the 
days  of  Jesns  with  those  of  eockaiasticai 
history,  whioh  Id  UmmmM,  JotCiB  Mutjtf 
and  others,  may  be  said  to  oommenee  in 
the  middle  of  the  seoond  oentniy,  while  bj 
dear  implicatiiMi  mmli  of  tfiefr  toatimoiiy 

extends  at  least  hnlf  a  reiitury  still  further 
back.  For  instance,  the  citations  found  in 
Joatin  pnt  it  beyond  a  doobt  that  a  tfakiOL 
current  and  wriiten  gospel,  if  i.ot  the  very 
aanatives  winch  we  possess  itader  the  namo 
«  gospels;  had  prevailed  in  flie  Cfaciatiaik 
world  lung  prior  to  the  time  when  he  wrote 
(i  ir.  A.  D.  ISO — 170).  A  suflScient  gaarantee 
fur  the  preservation  of  this  gospel  free  (h>m 
oerioiie  error  or  mythological  depradatioa 
existed,  if  persons  snrrived  till  the  Wpin- 
niog  of  the  second  century,  who  eitlicr  h&d 
tbeniielvea  eotit  the  Lord,  or  were  intimate 
with  <-vf"-wi!ne3se8.  Now,  from  I  Cor.  xv.  6, 
we  iearu  that  of  the  five  hundred  brethren 
who  bad  seen  Christ,  the  greater  part  lo* 
nialned  whenPaul  wrote  that  k  tter.  In  Ephe- 
■us  and  in  some  smaller  cities  of  Asia  MiuoTf 
'there  had  in  die  eeeond  half  of  the  fint  een- 
(iiry  f  irmed  ilAelf  a  circle  of  Christians  who 
.were  iiniutdiate  disciples  of  Jcsos  himself 
and  in  part,  as  in  die  ease  of  John,  Andrew 
and  Philip,  belonged  to  thn  hand  of  twi  lve 
apostles.  Two  of  tiiis  circle,  by  name  Aria- 
tion  and  John  the  presbyter,  oatlifod  Joha 


the  apofitl?,  who  did  not  die  till  (he  m<l  sf 
the  century,  and  were  still  in  existence  mkta 
Papiaa,  bishop  of  Hictapolla,  in  Flqiia 
(ctr.  A  D.  11^),  a  srh^lnr  of  John  wid  of 
Poiycatp,  himself  a  schular  of  John,  mote 
hia  tm  booka  on  die  *  Dieeonwse  «f  tb 

Lor?.'  And  frnin  Kuscb;n-<  (isi.  3^),  ee 
learn  that  in  the  time  of  Inyan  (9^U0 
A.  D.),  Sineon,  a  aeholar  «r  Jeaos,  safcdi 

martyrdom,  being  120  years  old.  Poly'irp, 
who  lost  his  life  for  the  gospel  under  Mu- 
eos  Anielioa  («^.  105  A.  D.),  had,  aecordiof 
U)  his  pupil  Irenssus,  intereoorse  with  buj 
eye-witnesses  of  Jestia,  and  was  made  biibflf 
of  Smyrna  by  apostolic  hands.  In  tbm 
facts  we  trace  a  line  of  competent  witneMts 
from  !hp  tinit"  of  the  public  jijinistn  ofJf?55< 
down  lu  the  uiuiuie  of  tiie  secoml  foiilyrr. 
when  our  sacred  books  are  known  to  hi-if 
been  in  fxisipficc,  R?id  when  the  g'^jHl  !.»<! 
gained  prevalence  lu  the  cLief  pau-la  d  ihe 
civilised  world. 

EZEKIFL  (II.  Godwin  ttrenylhrn], 
name  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  who  wrote  m 
hook  lo  denominaied.  He  waaof  disfiMf 

orrlcr,  aiirl  ^oii  of  Rw/J.  A;*  his  f]u^ 
abode  ecciesiat»tical  liistoi;  gives  Ssirn,of 
iriiicih  dieiw  is  no  nentioa  in  the  Old  Tens' 
meuL  With  Jehoiarhin,  king  of  JulJi, 
Esekiel,  and  many  of  the  chief  inhabiuau 
of  die  iand»  were  by  Nebaehadnentt  9^ 
ried  captive  into  Mesopotamia,  eleven  j¥K> 
before  the  defitmcXiom  of  Jerusalem  (^CL 
500).  Ilis  place  of  abode  in  Babylon  ns- 
not  be  approximated  to  more  neariy  ibas  Vf 
f»ftyiii^  thnt  it  wft3  on  the  Chebar,  whioh  ftUl 
into  tlie  i^uphrates,  near  Carchemish  (i.  l\ 
diongh  AoBi  iiL  15,  it  ia  not  impsobabi.  -M 
he  resided  at  a  small  tnwn  rnllr  1  Tf^i  iii  i' 
Ue  possessed  a  house,  and  was  mume^ 
lost  hia  wife  (IiL  24;  viiL  1;  nlv.  lb). 
What  age  lie  had  reached  at  tlie  lion"  of  lui 
deportation  is  not  stated;  but  the  minuie  tor 
qnaintanee  displayed  hi  the  hrtHrpertsf  kh 
writings  with  tiie  localities  and  dimeo»iasi 
of  the  temple,  makes  it  probable  ^  W> 
fan  be  went  into  captivity  he  had  nmtud 
the  priestly  office,  which,  though  we  bin 
not  certain  information,  could  scarcely  k«n 
been  entered  on  before  the  age  of  inaokooi 
Chnitth-fitbMi  relate  that  he  was  pot  t« 
d»«ntVi  by  one  of  his  fellow-exiles,  whom  ht 
lijui  reproached  for  his  addietedueM 
idolatry.  In  the  middle  ages,  what  «» 
called  his  tomb  was  shown  on  the  Fujil'nuOi 
some  distance  from  fisgdad.  It 
much  an  object  of  reverenoe,  diat  Jeas  ^ 
Media  and  feral*  said  to  nake  fOgdMr* 
thither. 

Eaekiel  hegan  his  prophetie  datiH  ii  ^ 

fifth  yt  iir  after  the  capture  of  .l.  bo  tf'  e 
(L  2),  iu  the  seventh  year  before  tb«  out^  l 
dirow  of  Jemealeni  hy  Nebnehidaeanri  V  J 

cniiii lined  them  at  least  till  the  t««W-  ] 
seventh  year  of  his  banishment  (sxii>12||  j 
that  is,  till  the  sixteenth  year  after  ftl  I 
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cl  JmMlMB*  or  daring  »  period  of  two  and 

twenty  years.  He  disrlmr^e'i,  therefore,  the 
Hevere  auU  perilous  dutie^^  of  k  prophet  from 
tlie  year  0U4  A.  C.  to  t)ie  year  072  A.O., 
li.iviiig  lived,  in  all,  not  lesH  inuti  soven  and 
twHuty  years  in  exile.  Ue  was,  acconliugly, 
»  eantampomiy  of  Jeramiab. 

Tlie  book  of  the  prophet  Exckiel  divides 
itself  into  four  parts: — 1.  Itie  introduction, 
L^iii.  II.  A  oolleetion  of  oimeles  leferring 
to  uative  subject-i  before  th«!  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  iv. — xxiv.  III.  A  roll«N;tiou  of 
oraelea  relatiiif  to  foreign  subjects,  xxr. — 
xxxii.  IV.  A  collection  of  oracles  touching 
uativ«  sa^iects  after  the  daatmaiiioii  of  Je- 
nuaim,  xuiiL— jUiviii. 

Tbe  oommafieettent  eonlaina  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  innuguration  of  tin'  propliet.  and 
hib  lulroduciiuu  in.  his  ullicioi  capacity  to  bin 
iBllow-eaptives. 

The  prophecies  on  native  subjects  which 
ensue,  are  addressed  to  tlie  inhabitants  of 
JifoaalMB,  tad  aio  detigned  to  neat  the 
peculiar  ststc  of  mind  of  its  inhsb:Tai]T<;  at 
the  particular  juncture  iu  which  the  words 
were  epoken.  What  that  state  of  niad  mn 
muy  be  b-'  init  from  Exekiel  hiutself,  as  well 
as  from  his  fellow-worker,  Jeremiah  (xixl). 
Thef  both  aimed  to  disaboae  ib»  minds  of 
their  countrymen  of  the  injurious  notion, 
that  notwithstanding  the  expatriation  of 
many  of  thota  who  stood  highest  in  office 
and  estimation,  the  stem  itself  would  not 
snfR-r  overthrow.  The  extirputinn  of  this 
error  wasi  dit:  more  needful, because  it  seemed 
to  sSrilM  iu  roots  but  the  more  deeply  with 
the  progress  of  iliuse  events  that  were  brlug- 
ing  ruin  on  Jerasaleiu,  and  the  pohty  of 
wbieb  it  «M  dm  eentre;  and  beeattse  it 
prevented  tlial  moral  and  spirituiil  reforma- 
tion, and  especially  that  reniwciatiun  of 
idolatfona  wonhip,  whieh  were  indiapense- 
hie  pre- requisites  to  the  restoration  of  the 
Divine  favour,  and  the  re-establiahment  of 
tedividiMl  and  national  happiness.  Bnt  the 
task  was  no  easy  one,  as  indeed  the  event 
showed;  for  the  iniquity  continued,  and  the 
nation  was  enslaved.  The  difficulty  was 
much  increased  by  false  pro^eta,  who  mis- 
led the  people  under  several  pretexts,  namely, 
tliiit  God  would  uot  give  over  to  ruiu  the 
temple,  his  Special  abode  (Jer.  vii.  4);  that 
God  could  uot  leave  his  pr"miHe!<  UTiful- 
ftlled  (sTiii.  0 — 10) ;  that  the  Jews  had  not 
deeerved  the  threatened  ponishment  (vii. 
21,  teq.)  ;  and  tlmt  they  ought  not  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  their  fathem  (Ezek.  xviii.). 
TImse  miseoneeptione  it  was  EsekieFs  ehief 
aim  to  correct,  while  he  strove  to  miike  his 
feltow-countrrmen  sensible  of  their  wicked- 
ness, willing '  to  lenotraee  all  hope  of  sup- 
port in  human  aid,  and  ready  in  penitence 
and  tnut  to  cast  tbemselve^i  ou  the  mercy  of 
Qod.  Onided  by  tliis  aim,  he  handles  with 
speeial  attention  two  poiuts:— I.  That  the 
Jewish  state  ii  mined  (if.  v.  vli.  xii.  sr. 


xix.  zxL  niiL  nfr.)*    II-  That  the  eft> 

li>mity  is  a  eniise<^uenee  of  tbe  unbounded 
wickedness  of  the  nation,  in  its  idolatrous 
practices,  and  the  moffal  eseessea  of  which 
their  idoJiitry  was  the  cause  ( vi  1—7;  viii. 
1 — Iti;  xvi.  io — 30j  xx.aO— yUixxii.xxiii.). 
In  the  proaeention  of  hie  murpoee,  tbe  pro- 
phet UiffntcTis  vrlih  merited  pnnibhtnent  the 
seducers  of  the  people,  the  false  prophets 
(xiU.;  xiT.6— II;  xiiLSS).  OocasionsUy 
his  tone  grows  mild  when  he  is  drawn  on  to 
speak  of  a  coming  period  of  pure  religion 
and  soeial  pesee  to  be  enjoyed  by  those  who 
honoure.I  (>od  ( xi.  IG— 88;  91>-33j  XVL 
S3— i»6  ;  XX.  40— 46). 

The  prophecies  relating  to  foreign  nations 
are  directed  against  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites,  Edomite",  Philistines^  Tjrians,  Sido- 
niaus,  ami  i^gyptians. 

The  natiTe  praphedee  slier  the  downftl 
of  Jerusalem  contain  at  the  first  reproofii 
and  threateniugs  (nxiii.  xxxiv.),  but  after- 
wards eonsolstlons  end  promises  of  victory 
over  enemies  (xxxv.  rxxviii.  xxjtix.) ;  of 
the  restoration  of  the  state,  and  the  return 
of  the  repentant  and  refwrned  (xxxvi. 
x^-vii.)  ;  of  the  renewal  of  the  temple,  and 
the  renovation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  (xL— 
dviU.). 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  compoftiiion 
and  not  be  impressed  with  its  purely  lie- 
braio  character.  A  few  Aramaic  words  it 
may  contain,  whicli,  however,  only  confirm 
its  claims,  since  tiiey  belong  to  (he  period 
when  and  thti  place  where  tlie  book  was 
written;  but  in  its  general  complexion  the 
work  hi.^  tl  <•  di  epcst  H> 4ir.  w  hue,  harmo- 
nising Willi  the  geuersl  aim,  purpose,  and 
tone  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  its  develop- 
ment in  the  classic  period  nf  David  aud 
Solomon,  and  seeking  its  purposes  by  the 
same  instraroentalicy  as  is  Ibnnd  in  the  earlier 
can  '  i  1  writiiiKs  (xxx.  2(5;  xxxvi.  22).  Of 
the  writer  aud  of  the  age  ol  the  composition, 
explicit  Statements  give  ns  eertain  informa- 
tion (i.  1  ;  xxiii.  HI ;  xxviii.  2')),  did  not  its 
general  character  assure  us  that  it  was  com- 
ported during  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any  one  writ- 
loiji;  iifter  the  crcnts,  could  employ  iu 
rel.iliou  to  that  exile,  its  causes,  ilS  dO- 
rotiuti,  its  ct)nse4uence8  and  end^  the 
actual  feelinps  of  the  people  at  more  con- 
junctures in  It  than  out;,  and  their  relations 
to  the  entire  civilised  world,  that  tnm.  ear- 
nest, and  impassioned  Innpnage,  til  at  co- 
gency of  argument,  that  boundless  fertility 
of  imagination,  whieh  we  here  find.  Doabt. 
less,  eacli  jjorlion  was  written  and  uttered  in 
the  period  to  which  it  relates ;  and  signs  of 
time,  whieh  give  to  a  composition  the  air  of 
reality,  abound  in  this  collection  of  prophc- 
cies  (i.  I :  viii.  1 ;  xx'x.  1  i  mi.  1 ;  xxxii. 
1 ;  xxxiii.  21 ;  il.  I).  Yet  it  wonld  appear 
as  if  tbe  writer,  when  arrived  at  the  deehoe 
of  lifo,  sat  himself  down  oalml|f  to  t«view 
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Mid  nut  together  the  important  instraetions 
which  he  ha>\  from  time  to  time  (h-livprorl ; 
for  ihiMigh  the  piece  i«  an  assemblage  of 
uliat  mn  temea  TitiiMi«»  and  !•  ftiU  of 

imajfery,  fan(*ifnl,  imprps^ivp,  or  tjrnTt  l  yt^t 
is  it  oue  of  the  most  orderly  compositious  in 
tfie  Bible,  indlwan  cvidenoe  of  naTtof  bsea 
diMR<'iuU'  coiup<)>)e<l  and  rHrffnUy  r€vis»?d. 

In  the  employment  of  the  highest  resources 
of  figurative  language,  the  book  may  be 
equalled,  but  scarcely  surpassed,  by  any  other 
Biblii-al  writing;  but  for  novelty  und  gor- 
geous ppletidour  (i.  4 — 28),  for  painting  to 
tiie  eye  (iii.  1 — 3;  iv.  v.;  xxxvii.  I — U), 
above  all,  for  1iouii«n<'«<i  yet  wtdl-siistairifd 
daring,— a  danng  winch,  wiieiher  fur  cuu- 
oeptiott  or  eseealkm,  h%M  no  parallel  iu  lite- 
rature (ivi.  comj>.  xriii.  \ — the  book  of  Kz»v 
kiei  has  peculnu-  merits.  Yet,  while  the 
prophet  ha*  etrefiffdiof  winy  to  aoar,  and  an 

ratrcpidity  wlii<  h  shrinks  not  hcfvn'  m'  tn 
phors  more  expressive  than  delicate,  be 
tnowa  alio  bow  to  xntlM  vm  of  alhuioDa  of 
a  kind  so  appropriate,  that  they  evidence 
the  minuteness  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  as 
the  elegance  of  his  taste.  WiOi  wbat  eIRwt 
la  tho  felianee  on  Egypt  repiesented  under 
th<*  Tnffi\phnr  of  a  r^ed  which  breaks  be- 
neatii  thoise  who  lean  ou  it  (xxix.  7;  xxx. 
18,  teq.)i  for  tlio  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
covered  with  rcctU  of  vart'  n-  tiinds,  all  more 
or  less  diiitinguiiihed  for  beauty,  but  nearly 
all  devoid  of  strength.  Indeed,  It  ii  one 
characteristic  of  this  book  tlmt  erpry  thing^ 
ia  described  iu  its  owu  colours;  for  as  the 
leader  «ee«i  paH«i  ritpidly  under  hia  eye,  Je« 
m-n'cin,  Suniaria,  Edoin,  Tyre,  Kgypt,  As- 
syria, these  states  i^pear,  each  in  its  own 
appropriate  oostome,  brilliantly  drawn  and 
well  defined.  The  <lescription  of  Tyn-  in 
the  twenty-seventh  chapter  has  the  exactness 
of  a  bill  of  parcels  and  the  brilliancy  of  a 
piotnra.  The  knowledge  of  the  writer  is  as 
remark-ibl"*  ««  his  imapination.  All  the  chief 
cities  of  li's  day  he  seems  tohuve  intimately 
Imown,  witifc  dieir  peculiar  pursuits  andeha* 
ranteri«;tic<« ;  so  that  whether  he  discourses 
of  the  commeniial  opulence  of  Tyre,  or  tiie 
aatnml  ItiztirlaBee  of  Ibe  soil  of  Egypt,  he 
speaks  with  the  prcciHon  of  a  nntive,  and  is 
eqaaUy  at  home  in  the  martiid  details  of 
anniee  an^  sieges,  and  the  hnnbter  bat 
more  u?cfi'l  occupations  of  motallnrfry  or 
agriculture  (xv.;  xxii.  20;  xxviii  13).  In 
passing  over  hia  glowing  pages,  one  ia  led 
to  exclaim,  *  If  this  ift  not  propheey.  It  if 
history  moat  true  and  picturesque.' 
«  But  it  is  prophecy.  AH  the  features  which 
make  np  pvophecy  are  here.  Propheey  is 
eommonly  misinnderstood  a?  signifjing 
merely  s^ill  to  foretell.  Prediction  is  one 
ieatore  of  prophecy — a  very  important  one. 
And  iu  tliis  the  book  of  Ezekiel  contains 
most  inatructive  materials.  For  instance, 
the  prophet  distaietlyelainisaaehaiaoteriatie 
of  hia  odloe  the  power  to  imetoU*  Mmibiag 


it  to  the  Immediate  hitseiiee  ofQod  on  bhi 

mind  (xxxtii.  21,  feq.  ;  comp.  S^;  and-stody 
xxi.  35;  xvii.  19.  3Chron.  xxxri.  11,  sa(. 
Jer.  Iti  4,  ssf .).  Bq(  the  genmal  amor  and 

pnrpose  of  the  book  slu^w  tint  '^li':  'aralty 
of  prediction,  and  indeed  tiie  pruphet  him- 
eelf,  especially  in  eertahi  peenliar  nets  (xxfv. 
01;  iv.  v.),  acted  by  way  of  *  sipn.  tokca, 
or  evidence  of  the  Divine  pleasure,  and  as 
promotive  of  Htn  Divine  porpoaes  in  the 
eonvinceraent  and  reformation  of  the  people, 
that,  turning  fh>m  lyiug  vanities  to  Jeb^  tM}j 
their  Ood,  they  might  be  at  peace.  In  x 
word,  the  prophetic  office  had  for  its  inime- 
dinf»»  aim  the  instruction  of  the  p^^nplt*,  und 
tiiai  iii!!truction,  on  its  part,  w&s  designed  to 
promote  the  glory  of  Ood  in  promotiniif  the 
welfare  of  hisp  'lyl-'  Tl  'iirr'  Thr  h-^h  nu-rsl 
tone  which  pervades  the  book  of  £xek;el, 
which  ia  like  one  aet  of  a  fraad  dnnu, 
opening  in  confusion,  proceeding:  in  alarm, 
but  subsiding  at  last  into  tranqoiUity; 
when  the  people,  with  a  right  mind  nrf  a 
new  heart,  had  learot  obedience  from  iheir 
sufferings,  and  were  rewarded  with  the  resto- 
taclon  of  their  national  individaality.  And 
in  the  progress  of  the  work,  the  prophet,  aa 
a  hi(*h  teacher  of  duty  and  riijhteon^nr*", 
administers  justice  iu  turn  to  tJie  OAUunt  ef 
die  earth.  Indah  is  not  the  only  eitj  dirt 
nndei^es  reproof.  The  instruments  that 
Ood  employs  for  its  punishment  are  them- 
eelvee  threatened  witfi  dire  retribation ;  aoe 
are  those  spared  thnt  r^pphiuded  and  dcri  i'i-d 
when  they  stood  by,  and  saw  its  sons  led 
with  dcgeeted  eotmteoancet  and  teaarfta!  eyee 
into  a  strange  and  distant  land.  And  lofty, 
indeed,  is  the  idea  which,  in  perastng  his 
pages,  we  form  of  &e  prophet,  who,  while 
he  had  to  set  his  face  as  adamant  against 
his  own  people,  and  to  endnre  reproacL''? 
aud  mistreatment  at  their  hands,  ^t^iuds 
boldly  up,  and,  aa  Ae  representative  of  Iht 
MoAt  High,  passc"  nations  in  re- 

view, and  delivers  jmigiucnt  on  Uieir  iixiqoi- 
tiea.  Such  a  scene  is  to  be  witneaaed  in  no 
literature  but  that  of  the  Hebrews.  T!i? 
reason  is,  that  in  uo  other  coimtry  did  there 
eziat  a  elasa  of  popular  inaimetoni  enKichl' 
ened  and  inspir.'d  of  God,  and  filled  with 
the  noblest  of  all  purposes,  namely,  the  ear- 
neat  determination  to  teach  men  Ate  Drvine 
!a«v,  and  so  to  honour  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  (xxxiii.)  In  the  earnestness  of 
purpose  and  concentration  of  energy  which 
hence  ensued,  lay,  humanly  apeahing^  ihi 
chief  gonrce  of  Ezekiel's  power —  a  power 
which  made  him  emiueatiy  useful  in  his 
own  thnea,  and  has,  down  to  the  preaeaft 
hour,  canned  him  to  be  heM  in  admiration, 
no  less  in  a  literary  Uian  a  religions  point 
of  view.  His  independenee  and  originality, 
his  strength  nf  intellect,  his  grasp  of  miii.l, 
his  brilliancy  of  imagination,  tike  high  hn  ish 
of  aome  parte  of  hia  writlnga,  and  tba  happy 
union  of  ibie  poctiMd  ^ndUkt  lAAyO^anm 
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and  most  \nm<\  pron  (xTiii.)>  combine  to 
tomike  Kst'kiej  oiie  of  the  most  engaging  and 
impressive  of  writers ;  aod  were  the  grotmda 
oil  whifh  Herder  called  him  the  ^Kschylus 
«ud  bliAkspere  of  the  Hebrews ;  that  bckle- 
gel  d«««Ibed  him,  Homar,  tad  Ooatibe,  as 
Die  tlirce  prcfttrst  pnrt'i  of  all  agra;  and 
that  Sichiiler  preferred  the  readtOK  of  hit 
iioU«  dMeriptioiu  (xjdt.  S— li)  to  mj  oiber 
poetry.  If  uuderslood  of  tlie  exii'iisite  skill 
with  which liB  selects  and  mansges  and  gives 
utterance  to  his  ligiiro»,  rather  than  of  his 
sabject-matter,  in  which  terror  predomioatea, 
Kzekiel  may  be  de^icribed  iu  his  own  words  : 
'  Lm,  tliou  art  niilo  thuui  as  a  very  lovely 
•oaf  of  oue  that  hath  a  pleiMDt  Toioe,  and 
can  piUqr  ««U  oa  an  inMrameiU'  (SDCiii. 
Hi). 

EZION  -G  ABER,  on«  of  the  halilng.plaaM 

of  the  cliiMren  of  IsriU'l  on  their  route  to- 
wards Oauuan  (J!<umb.  xxxiii.  which, 
tnm  Daut  it  8,  sppeait  to  haw  htin  bmt 
Elitt}],  and  which  I  Kings  ix.  20,  in  unison 
with  Joacphoa,  shows  to  have  been  a  harbour 
*baaid«  Kloth,  on  the  ahot«  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Edoni,'  and  which  lay  at  the 
end  of  the  Elanitic  arm  of  that  (so-collod )  sea. 
Here  Solomon  built  a  navy  of  ships  ( 1  Kings 
is.  26),  in  which,  according  to  2  Chron.  xim 
96,  be  was  followed  by  Jehoshaphat 

As  Edotu  was  more  or  less  subject  to  the 
BtbMw  sovereigns,  Eiioa^fftbev  wu  in  Im- 
portfint  p<irt  for  them,  as  opening  a  channel 
tot  uade  Willi  bouih  Arabia,  India,  and  other 
«Mtani  eoaati}  and  it  w  mkj  baliava  ihat 
the  circumnavign'inn  of  Africa  was  tlicn 
possible,  £uon-gaber  would  connect  Jerusa- 
Im  widi  TanUah,  or  Spain,  thou^^  tihi 
niuoii  nearer  route  down  the  MediMmilMa 
was  far  more  likely  to  be  taken. 

All  trace  of  Eriooogaber  appears  to  b« 
lMt|  though  Burckhardt  heard  of  a  town 
esHetl  Assynn,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present 
Ailiih  i  uud  Bobinson  found  somewhat  north 

Allah  a  wady  that  bove  dte  name  of  Ohu- 
dian,  probably  t})>^  "huh^  «•»  Ezion,  which  in 
tfie  Greek  ironslaiiuu  ttiaudji  as  Gai>ion. 

EZRA  (H.  helper)^  the  great  restorer  of 
tb«  Mosaic  polity  after  the  term  in  :it  ion  of 
the  exile.  As  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Aaron,  be  reeeiyed  the  highea  t  enltors  of  Ja* 
daisni  (Ezra  vii.  6,  11),  whioh  he  seeuis  to 
have  carefully  improved  by  such  means  as  be 
IbtttMl  in  Aaia,  iraeiv,  probably  at  Babylon, 
he  first  saw  tlio  li'^^ht  Under  the  conjoint 
influence  of  what  may  be  lermtd  western 
and  eastern  ideas,  he  acquired  great  and 
twicd  mental  power,  as  well  as  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  laws,  ho  rial  polity,  nud 
religion,  which  enabled  him  to  replace,  uu 
aMlidbai^in  the  institutions  of  Moses,  his 
great  model.  Tlie  times  ofE/raf'inn,  in 
the  history  of  Israel,  a  great  epoch,  ul  which 
fbo  ehief  distitteti<fo  featores  are  the  oato- 
Uishment  of  a  pnrt?  moTintli'  '"m,  the  gcne- 
ffal  inngoration  of  the  Mosaic  mitituiious. 


the  p?ffib!i«'hmi?nt  nf  JufTaism,  considered  as 
a  modilicatiuu  of  Mosaitan,  and  in  that  Jnda> 
inn  Hm  i«e«ptlott  and  gndntf  expansion  of 
oriental  ideas  rogiirdiug  spirits,  angels,  de- 
mons, and  the  origin  of  evil,  the  days  of 
tfw  Metsiah,  and  a  ftatOM  life,  which,  in 
union  with  tlie  tradition  of  the  elders,  and 
under  tha  sanction  of  ita  aothority,  grew  in 
tba  midst  of  philosophical  tendencies  and 
disputes,  of  probably  Ofedsn  otigin,  into 
the  complex  and  heterojr«m«ouB  svsf«»ra  of 
thought  and  forms  of  (speech  found  by  JesQS 
and  his  apostles,  and  trHceable  in  the  pagSt 
of  the  Kew  Testament.  So  rliffirTilt  is  it  to 
sjiy  but  minds  of  high  cultivation  to  hold 
in  its  rigonms  parity  fhs  iden  of  one  seto 
God,  thn  rrrafor  nru!  sTistainer  of  the  uni- 
verse, that  It  was  only  by  reeeiving  the  Zoro- 
•strlaa  doetrino  of  angtls— dio  iritennedi- 
arie.s  btttwrrrr  God  and  man,  and  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Divine  will — that  the  Jews,  as 
woidd  appear,  wcTs  stblo  to  resign  sad  for 

ever  renounce  tlieir  polytheistic  idfrfatrles. 

Ezra  is  designated  the  son  of  Seraiah 
(vii.  1 ),  a  fact  which  affords  a  clear  instance 
Uiat  '  son  '  may  signify  *  descendant,'  for 
Seraiftli,  tlie  chief  prievt,  was  slain  byNebn- 
chaduezzar  more  than  a  century  before  Ezra's 
time  (2KingsxxT.  18,21).  As,  howsvsTy 
the  offspring  of  that  high  priest,  Eara  vras 
recommended  by  atrong  datms  to  the  respc^ 
of  hia  peopis,  Attd  fbms  an  impotftat  Uidk 
betwrcn  the  dssCN^sd  and  the  zsnofilid 
aommouwealib. 

In  dit  rslgn  of  Aitoverxss  (see  the  artid«)» 
Ezra  led  a  colony  of  his  fellow-captives  into 
Judea,  where  the  new  state  was  still  en- 
vironed bjf  many  difltoaltiss*  Hsitiaff  n* 
ceived  full  authority  for  that  purpo.«»e  from 
the  Persian  monarch,  he  apphed  himself  to 
tihe  sidnoua  taak  of  settling  Judaism  on  a 

fermanent  foundation;  and,  convinced  by 
is  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  country 
that  religion  afforded  the  only  safe  and  sufli- 
eient  means — awan  slso  that  ths  sscrsd 
book!«,  ivith  which,  as  a  scribe,  wns  fa- 
miliar, prcbented  every  element  of  kuowledgs 
and  power  for  ths  gnidanee  of  dw  nation,  ho 
wisely  df-ft^nnined  to  revert  to  the  Mosaio 
polity,  and  by  judidoiu  and  well<sustained 
Mfulstlons  tooesedsd  in  tospiring  the  yet 
feeble  Colony  with  new  life,  nud  truii.irigf 
them  to  become  a  prosperous  nation,  under 
ths  ihisld  of  ih»  solo  ung  of  hnmsn  snd 

earth. 

For  an  aecotmt  of  the  measures  which  hs 
took,  we  must  IooIe,  not  to  the  book  whidi 
bears  his  name,  but  to  the  book  now  current 
under  the  name  of  Nebemioli,  which  we 
shall  therefore  consider  iu  coujuuctiou  with 
the  writing  to  which  the  name  of  Ezra  is 
pn  ftx'^d.  Occupied  witli  that  task,  namely, 
tliG  revival  and  re>consiitution  of  religion, 
whidi,  as  oontaining  die  elemsnts  of  nation- 
ality  and  patriotism,  ns  well  as  of  the  true 
worship  of  Gtod,  demanded  precedenoc,  Earn 
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was  obliged  to  leave  the  more  pnrelj  civil 
arrangementit  unattended  to ;  wben  ibe  con- 
dition of  Jernsalem,  whoM  walla  atill  laj  in 
rains,  moved  the  noble  Nehamiab,  aon  of 

Ha^^lmliah,  wfio,  having  bepn  cnp-bearrr  to 
Artax«ri.e8  Loagimanus,  was  bj  ibal  luouarch 
permitlad  to  viiiit  Palestine,  with  resources 
for  the  re-eftablishmeut  of  iis  polity,  and  who 
applied  all  the  means  his  happy  condition 
enablad  him  to  aonunanil  Ant  aflbetiiig  a 
BuU  sn  iiTiporiHut  to  his  coutttry,  an<l  so  dear 
to  bis  own  heart  (N«h.  i.  ii.,  ssf.).  After 
preeanliouary  meaannw  of  tafaty  liad  baan 
taki'ii  in  rommou  by  tli-si'  two  patriotic  and 
religious  reformers,  Ejura  at  last  come  for* 
ward  to  proclaim  anew  Oie  law  of  Motaa, 
and  presided  over  the  festivities  by  which 
its  revival  was  celebrated,  taking  such  steps 
as  in  his  mature  wisdom  and  deep  religious- 
ness he  judged  most  suitable  to  the  peculiar 
coiiditiou  of  the  .'cwish  poopl»»  WjtHt 
measures  were,  wUl  lo  liie  nmui  upptar  m 
the  ensuing  aniilysin  of  the  books. 

Ezm  liiis  slmrnl  ilje  fate  of  all  the  dis- 
tinguished b«ucfactors  of  tlieir  fellow-crea- 
tuns,  inbelag  the  eaatnt  around  whieh  havt 
grouped  themselves  nianv  unhi^torir  il  and 
lafandary  atoriea.  Babbtuicdi  works  ore  full 
of  what  waa  inteodad  to  be  hia  anlogiea. 
Much  therein  found  is  ofii  i  rrtil  vulrK^ 

Amongotber  things,  Ezra  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sided ofw  tibe  great  synagogue  ( see  CairoVt 
i.  206),  whieh  took  in  hand  the  ordering  of 
the  new  state  after  the  Mosaic  model,  and  the 
determination  of  the  Old-Testament  Canon. 
This  fable,  however,  like  many  others,  con- 
tains truth.  Doubtless,  Eirn  did  nccomplish 
very  much  for  these  impuriaut  purposes. 
Oartainly,  before  his  day  the  Mosaic  law  was 
never  bo  fully  honoured  and  obi-jed.  This 
waa  to  no  small  extent  owing  to  the  measures 
adopted  by  Earn  for  making  ita  demanda, 
provisions,  aims  and  spirit  genprnlly  known. 
And  while  there  ia  ao  much  ahe<ldiug  of 
blood  in  tb#  Old  Testament,  at  wbieh  tha 
Christiau's  heart  shudders,  how  gratifying 
is  it  to  contemplate  the  peaceful  revolution 
achieved  under  the  auspices  of  Ena»  who 
can  be  placed  second  to  no  one  in  Hebrew 
history,  save  Moses.  And  tlie  ease,  peacc- 
fttlutisis  and  success  with  wiiich  he  elTccted 
hia  great  renovations,  strikingly  iUnstrate 
tliP  value  of  a  national  literature,  especially 
of  a  religious  kiud,  and  provo  beyond  a 
question,  that  though  the  Jews  had  too  often 
manifeated  idolatronn  propensities,  they  had 
bf  no  means  lost  all  respect  for  the  name 
and  inatitatioiia  of  Moaee.  Had  there  not, 
indeed,  been  at  the  ^mttom  "f  the  nation*!? 
heart  a  deep  feeling  of  veneration  for  their 
peat  legfalator,  and  for  his  polity,  the  eata- 
LMsIini'^ut  of  it  in  vigour  would  luive  Leen 
an  impossibili^.  But  that  establishment 
waa  ffl  trotiti  a  reatoration.  Thia  it  professed 
lo  be.  This  it  obvifuisly  was  (Neh.  viii.  2, 
6,8i  ix.s.d9i  ziL4U»«af.;  xiii.  1).  We 


add,  thia  and  nothing  el*e  it  must,  in  the 
very  nature  of  tlie  case,  hi»ve  been.  Boi  if 
a  reatoradon,  then  in  substance  SCoaaisza 
hail  a  long-  previous  existence,  and  tbo books 
employed  as  fniides  and  nutJiorities  mn«t. 
in  the  luaiu,  have  been  the  sanie  tut  tli«y  an 
now,  as  well  as  deepfy  seated  in  the  atro^ 
est  affections  of  the  peopir  This  rrnovatim 
of  the  Jewish  state  is  attended  by  circuxa- 
•tances  so  peenliat  and  ao  fbteible,  tfiat  ta 
our  mind  it  wear^  the  same  relatiou  of  evi 
dence  to  the  Uld  Covenant  that  the  Bmst* 
reetion  doea  to  the  New.  In  both  tnataaeea, 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  hod  been  suudi  n  d  tuir 
its  roots.  But  such  was  its  iohereot  fbm 
of  vitality,  that  under  die  providenoo  of  God 
it  put  forth  8hocts,  and  sprang  up  into  a 
nobler  form  than  it  had  ever  diq>lai;yed 
ftire* 

Uncertainty  prevails  touching  Ezra's 
death.  According  to  Jo^sffplms,  ht  dit^J  it 
Jeruisalem,  at  the  advanced  uge  uf  12U  years. 

EZKA,  THE  BOOK  OF,  has,  with  Kebe- 
miah,  thp"»e  eonteutfs.  Cjtus  (.330  A.  C.\ 
in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  allows  the  cap- 
tive Jewa  to  retnm  to  their  native  land,  la. 
storing  to  them  the  sarred  vessels  which  had 
been  taken  from  the  temple  (L).  A  list  «f 
dioao  who  availed  thenndvea  of  thia  ofc 
(h.)  Vi-.iviw::  r^-arljrd  Jerusalem,  iljt-y  t«k« 
Steps  to  restore  the  worabtp;  build  an  altsr 
for  aaeriflee,  eelebvaie  dbe  Ibost  of  taber 
nacleH,  and  hiy  tlie  fouudatitm  of  the  tmpli 
amid  the  songs  of  the  young  and  the  tc^rs 
of  those  who  had  seen  the  splendour  oi  iht 
former  hooae  (iii.).  The  Samaritans  «x- 
press  a  desire  lo  take  part  in  tlie  work,  bat 
are  refused  by  the  Jewish  leaders ;  whcre^ 
fore  tliey  nse  their  influenes  with  Uia  ki^ 
of  Persia  in  order  To  iTUerrapt  the  btiililing. 
In  the  reign  of  Darius  Uystaspis,  t2i«  Jews, 
trader  the  eihoitationa  of  their  proj^Mrta, 
continue  the  structure  with  the  special  per- 
mission and  a!4sit»tance  of  that  monajxih. 
Aeeordingly,  they  bring  the  temple  to  a  com- 
pletion, dedicate  it,  and  celebrate  the  pass- 
over  (iv. — vL),  Under  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
mantia,  Ezra  die  eeribe  proceeds  with  a  se- 
cond colony  to  Jerusalem,  having  in  bis 
hands  a  letter  from  tha  king  (vii.)  ;  tlierc 
follows  a  list  of  the  persons  by  whom  ha 
waa  aeeompanied  (viii.) ;  finding  that  aasay 
Jews  had  formed  marriages  with  stran:?? 
women,  Ezra  is  filled  with  grief,  offera  to  Uod 
a  penitential  prayer,  and  takes  messM»i  fcr 
hariog  those  women  put  away  (ix.  x.). 

Nehemiah  receives  at  Susa  infonnation 
of  die  lamentsble  eoadition  of  the  land  if 
his  fathers,  which  make^  him  so  aad  that 
his  d^ection  excites  the  attention  of  ibi 
Persian  king,  who  on  inquiry  lenma  As 
cause,  and  gives  his  cup-bearer  leave  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  and  re-build  its  waU^  (Nek. 
i.  it).  The  Jews  begin  the  work,  and  oot- 
wiihiitanding  hindrances  thrown  in  their 
way,  aooowpiiah  their  purpose  (iiLiv.^  Xhs 
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people  oomplain  of  their  poverty,  and  of  the 
oppression  and  nsarj  of  Uie  rich;  which 
leads  Nelierniah  to  i.pcnk  f«f  liia  own  dig* 
inl«re!itednei»s,  and  tu  cuuipei  the  opulent 
to  MftM  from  their  evil  eoitnet,  mui  rt-stora 
the  property  tuken  in  mortgage  (v.).  The 
fortiticauoiui  of  Jerusalem  are,  in  spite  of 
opposition,  at  length  completed ;  watdunm 
ere  nppointed,  nrn!  t!in  govemorsliiji  is  ns- 
sigued  to  Neheiuiali's  'brother,  l^lanaoi, 
■ad  lo  Hanaaiab,  fhe  niler  of  th«  paltM  f 
thou  follows  a  li^t  of  those  who,  under  Cy- 
ra:t,  bad  come  to  Jerusalem  (n.  vit.).  £sra 
reads  to  the  people  &e  book  of  the  law,  the 
import  and  applieatiuu  of  which  is  expounded 
10  the  people  iu  the  Chaldce  tongue*  with 
whieh  alone  they  were  now  familiar ;  obaerr> 
ance  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles ;  other  re- 
ligioas  serrices  fitted  to  express  contrition, 
and  coufiriu  ihi-  people  iu  ubedieuce  to  the 
la«(viii. — X.)-  The  covenant  thus  solemnly 
made  with  God  linv-ti^  l>p<'n  sealed,  the 
names  are  given  oi  Uiose  who  sealed  it; 
the  population  of  Jentsalem  being  too  enall, 
is  repleni!«hed  from  that  of  tin-  t  nr;:ury  (\\.); 
then  follows  a  list  of  those  priests  who  weut 
np  with  Zerabbabel  to  JeraMlem,  and  tiio 

siicocssion  of  high  -  priests ;  certain  chief 
Levites;  dedication  of  the  walls,  and  ap- 
pointment of  officers  (xii.) ;  the  reading  of 
the  law  leads  them  to  put  awiiy  '  tlie  mixed 
moititude'  of  Moabites  and  Ammonites; 
Mdiemlah  relates  what  he  has  done  for  di* 
removal  of  what  was  wrong,  and  the  proper 
organisation  of  church  aud  state  (xiii.). 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are  not  two  di&linct 
works.    Originally  they  were  one;  both 
bearing  the  name  of  Krra,  distii)^niMhp<l 
ouiy  as  the  tirst  and  second  book,  but  with> 
out  die  name  of  Nehemiah.  In  their  subjeofe* 
matter  they  are  mnnife^tly  r  continuation 
one  of  the  other.   But  they  form  no  com- 
plete and  conaeenliTe  namtive.  They  are 
rather  historical  pi eco^  tl;an  history.  The 
aim  was  not  to  bring  dowu  the  Jewish  hia* 
Varf  from  the  point  whera  it  is  left  by  tfie 
books  of  the  Kings,  hut  to  ni\rrale  tlie  chief 
erents  tliat  aceoinpaoied  the  return  of  the 
exiles,  especially  in  the  re-huilding  of  the 
teiT)ple,  and  the  restbration  of  tJte  Mosaic 
worship.    Like  all  tlie  oth^r  writings  of  the 
Bible,  the  chief  design  and  tendency  of  the 
book  are  of  a  religions  nature ;  and  whatever 
it  has  of  history  is  only  incid  nital  aud  sub- 
sidiary.   Therefore  we  lind  jio  attempt  to 
give  a  continued  narrative.  The  events  that 
passed  from  the  liberation  or'  Jehoiachin 
(2  Kings  XXV.  27)  to  the  tirst  year  of  Cyme 
an  puaed  ofer  to  eileneo ;  eqnall j  ia  eilenoe 
Ohaerved  respecting'  the  (Condition  of  the  co- 
loBj  from  the  sixth  year  of  king  Darius  (Ezra 
▼L        and  die  eeventh  year  of  Artaonnee 
(vii.  7).   Th«  rr  is  also  a  considerable  inter 
▼al  between  the  termination  of  the  book  of 
Xsim  and  the  beginning  of  dieS  lenned  Nebe- 
■dah.  Theeoi  whieb,  ia  fegaid  to  Mtielicel 


excellence,  may  be  callad  imperfectioD«, 
combine,  with  other  qtialiliee  to  Ezia,  to 
ahow  that  we  have  in  its  pagrs  a  veritable 
and  trustworthy  record.  The  fabrication  of 
eaeh  documents  can  scareely  be  entertained 
as  a  possibility  ;  the  probability  of  such  n 
fraud  is  too  small  to  be  taken  into  account 
Had  diere  been  any  aim  at  attistie  esod- 
Imcc,  wc  could  have  recognised  snnn'  slight 
ground  for  possible  anspkioo.  Bnt  the  frag- 
mentary eharaeter  of  die  book,  and  the  ab> 

Sence  of  miifomiity  in  tlie  mode  in  which  its 
materials  are  put  together,  are  anch  aa  to 
afford  very  etrong  oTidenee  to  fkvodr  of  lie 

genuineness. 

This  conclusion  is  corroborated  if  we  look 
a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature  of  the 
pieeea  of  which  Eira  and  Nehemiah  are 

made  np.  In  no  other  Biblical  writing  do 
the  cunsutuLut  elements  appear  so  obvious, 
nor  the  sources  whenee  they  were  drawiii 
The  part  lliat  bears  the  name  of  Esra  00B> 
Bists  of  two  subjects: — a.  Notices  of  the 
history  of  the  retam  of  the  flrat  oanvan, 
and  of  the  erection  of  tlie  temple  (i. — vi.) ; 
b.  Noticea  of  the  hist«>ry  of  the  arrival  of 
Em  and  hie  eompaaione,  and  of  what  be 
did  for  the  good  of  the  colni.y  (vii.  — x  ).  In 
the  first  aulgect  there  are  tliese  original 
doeoroenta :  a.  die  decree  of  Cynis  (i.  %^ 
4)  ;  b.  a  list  of  the  per«  -us  mid  families 
who  retiumed  to  Judea  (ii.) ;  c.  a  secret  cor- 
respondence between  the  Samaritma  end 
the  Persian  court  reganling  the  erection  of 
the  temple  (iv.  11 — ;  d  correspondence 
between  the  Persian  governor  of  Judea  with 
Darius  llystaspis  on  the  same  point  (v.  0; 
vi,  12).  The  rest  of  this  part  wears  tlip  nir 
of  having  been  written  by  an  cye-wunesiii 
and  the  whole  ahowe  the  hand  of  Ezra,  or 
some  one  equally  conversant  with  the  fnr>t«i, 
and  possessed  of  access  to  the  arciiives  of 
dke  Poreian  empire,  and  the  liewa  and 
practices  of  the  Persian  conrt  (vi.  1), 

The  second  part  ia  composed  of — a,  the 
letter,  in  Chaldee,  of  Artazerzee  to  Eara  (vii. 
12 — 20);  b.  historical  notices,  in  Ezra's 
own  person  ^viL  27 — x.},  united  togethw 
on  the  part  of  the  eolleetor  by  tofonnation 
respecting  Ezra  liimsilf  (vii.  1 — 11).  What, 
after  Urigen,  may  be  termed  the  second  book 
of  Ezra,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  noti- 
ces set  down  by  Nehemiah  himself  (i. — vii. 
X.  xi.  xiii.).  At  the  same  time  there  can 
be  no  question  that  traces  are  to  be  foimd 
of  a  later  hand,  as  in  xii.  1—9,  10-^1, 
22 — 26,  44 — i7;  viii. — x.  The  gpnernl  von- 
elusion  which  the&e  facts  seem  to  warrant 
is,  that  the  first  part  came  moaUy  from  the 
pen  of  Ezra,  and  the  second  part  from  tluit 
of  Nehemiah;  and  Uiat  the  documents 
whieh  theee  great  men  left  behind  them 
ry-vrv  put  together,  with  certain  additions,  by 
a  person  or  penons  of  whom  histoiy  says 
nothing,  end  retqieettog  wbom  eoi^eetaM  ii 
useleaa. 
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Tht  lltt  hand  has  left  indications  of 

Itself.  In  Nch.  xii.  10 — C^,  mention  is 
inad«  of  ilie  higU-priest  Jftddua  wlio 
lived  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(Josepb.  '  Antiq  '  xi.  8.  4).  In  verse  2*3,  a 
writer  speaks  ot  the  rei^n  of  Darius  the 
Persian  as  of  a  past  evfiit.  This  Dariot 
has  beeTi  hr]A  to  be  D.  Codomannus,  who 
was  cou<^ut'reU  hj  Alexander  (3']1  A.  C). 
Th«  ehaagt  of  djnastj  Hm  ooeuloneo, 
a  pioas  Israelite,  maj  have  oonsidercd  of 
•offloient  importanee  to  demand  a  record 
Ilk  th«  MunM  books,  whieh  ho  Meoirihigly 
mude,  thufl  bringinjf  to  ii  natural  termination 
the  great  nnoTatioa  in  the  Jewish  poli^ 
tohieved  tiador  tfio  Fenlsn  mottiieht. 

T)iere  trs  parts  of  this  work  which  must 
show  to  every  one  the  hand  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. We  wonld  especially  instance  Ezra 
iii.  10 — 18,  where  vmnU  are  foand  which 
bring  the  sfpno  vividly  before  tha  eye  of  the 
mind,  even  at  ttiu  present  day ;  antl  Nch.  iv. 
IS'-ie.  In  Neh.  x.  28— the  clmnfM 
fire  spoken  of  m  fh^y  could  have  been  by 
aone  bat  an  eyo-wiUiesii.  Things  also  are 
nentioiied  or  aUndod  fo^smeb  m  liho  impro- 

priety  of  intcrmarriftf^e  with  strange  w  nipn, 
the  law  of  first- fruits,  &c. —  in  a  manner 
wbieh  implies  not  only  diat  llio  subjects  ex* 
isled  proviously.but  w<'ro  well  kno\rn  as  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  original  Mosaic  constitution. 
In  Ezra  vi.  15,  16,  the  temple  is  described 
as  '  THIS  hoiue,'  words  which  could  have 
fallen  from  no  person  but  one  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  record's  being  made,  dwelt  in 
JenisstoiD,  htd  tho  bouse  before  his  eyes, 
and  know  it  was  equally  well  fatniliar  to  his 
readers.  In  a  similar  maimer  we  iiud  *  the 
great  rain  *  mentioned  In  Fm  z.  9,  •  teoovd 
perfectly  natural  on  the  part  of  a  contempo- 
rary, and  of  the  more  value  in  the  way  of 
oridsnoo  fkoni  fho  intsodod  tofersneo  bomg 
dark  to  lator  ages.  And  wbatcTer  difficulty 
there  may  be  in  the  chronology  as  connected 
with  Iho  snoeestlon  of  lh«  Ponisn  monarebs, 
tbis  difficulty  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to  tlie 
factt  that  the  writer  felt  he  was  writing  for 
those  who  wen  eognfitnt  of  flio  ebief  potnta 
of  that  succession,  to  wliieh,  ibcrcforc,  it  wiis 
sufficient  for  him,  in  regard  to  time,  to  link 
his  events  bydisHnet  references,  snoh  as  we 
find  both  in  Erra  i.  1,  2 ;  ii.  1  ;  vi.  8 ;  rii. 
]STiii.l»8ii  •ndNeh.LljU.l.  Twottrikr 


ing,  bee  an  80  very  minutfl^  hldietlioasflf 

are  found  in  Neh,  vi.  1,  and  xiii.  6. 

The  compound  work  which  we  b&vs  oev 
passed  in  rsriow  is  of  great  importiBM, 
since  it  gives  ns  a  sket<  b  of  the  forinatioa 
of  the  Jewisih  church,  after  the  tenniiu^ioo 
of  the  captivity,  and  therein  of  the  re-eoo* 
etttntion  of  the  theocrarv  nn  a  basis  wfaifk, 
not  involving  the  regal  power,  more  ueui] 
resembled  the  ftnm  «rfgbudly  failendcd. 
h  arc  thus  before  lie  die  found atloni^  fo:  th^ 
later  histoiy  of  Ae  Jewi^  and  are  aided  m 
tracing  that  history  down  to  the  days  ef  oar 
Lord.  Tlie  work  also  furnishes  aHsi-itin'x 
for  the  onderstanding  of  the  prophets  lUj|ii 
end  Zeehari«h»who  lived  nfler  the  eaptiviif, 
as  well  as  for  showing  the  fulfilment  of  the 
words  o/  earlier  prophets  who  had  foretold 
the  return  of  the  people  from  captivity  it 
Babylon  (Is.  xliv.  xlv.  Jer.  xxv.  xxix.). 

The  work  is  not  without  importacce  fir 
Persian  history,  as  it  shows  that  the  eu^ua 
preraOed  in  Babylon  of  keeping  natioiul  r^ 
cords,  and  of  using  them  as  legal  auth  ritks 
(Ezra  iv.  15 ;  ▼.  17 ;  vi.  1,  3).  Light  it 
•Iso  thrown  bjr  it  on  die  lesoMis  eliA 
m  vcd  the  Persian  monarchs  to  pcnnit  wi 
even  facilitate  the  rs* organisation  of  tb< 
Jewish  polity  (Ezre  tL  JO;  TiL  S!M?; 
viii.  22  ).  More  important  is  it  still  in  [nS- 
ting  beyoud  a  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  m 
Qnder  the  guidance  of  the  Mosaic  writing 
that  the  great  reforms  were  undertaken  »ai 
completed.  Even  in  the  letter  of  ArttierK* 
to  Ezra  (vii-  11),  we  find  it  siattsd  (U),ti>^ 
tibe  latter  had  a  copy  of  the  law  of  his  0«i 
in  his  hand  during  his  residence  at  thePtf- 
si  an  court,  according  to  whicb  the  iatendfd 
rc-organlsation  had  obviously  been  sh^ 
ci  Iv,  !  ;  rompare  Neh.  ix.;  and  in  agrempn? 
with  which  it  was  actually  carried  ioto  eitM 
(Neh.  viii.  9,6,8;x.zil.4ft,«;inLlV 

The  book  of  Ezra  exists  also  in  •  Gfwk 
translation,  which  contains  many  additidu 
horn  the  Chronlefes,  ftmn  tnditH»»  sal 
otbcr  sources;  and  since  the  book  ofNebt- 
mtiUi  bears  idso  (in  the  Vulgate  and  tba 
Arabic)  the  name  of  the  aeeond  bool 
Ezra,  tbis  translation,  is  termed  the  thini 
book  of  Ezra.  A  fourth  book  of  Ezra,  vtiicb  I 
exists  only  in  a  Latin  original,  coaltiit  I 
modi  ttiat  ii  ntaaifostlj  iabnlotu.  • 
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FABUK  (L,/«r,  ♦  1  utter  U  pro^lj  % 
attrative.  Its  Ondc  rcpresentetiTV  m  fii« 

New  Testament,  muthot  (whence  myth),  de* 
Dvtes,  in  its  primary  acceptation,  a  concep* 
tion  or  creation  of  the  mind ;  and  second]  j, 
a  narralioii,  diaeoiiiMt  or  tale  (from  tell), 
the  uttersnce  of  suoh  conception.  The  wrd 
then  catue  to  sigtul'y  a  poetic  invcbUucut  of 
ft  physical,  moral,  or  religious  truth,  or  ta 
historical  fact,  in  which  the  si:bst;nirf>  was 
held  to  be  real,  while  the  form  was  ima^- 
utiTC.  If  diatfomwMQiMMMifleicMiiriy  given, 
Uien  what  lias  in  :nodem  dny'-;  hpfv.  tcnnr d 
a  mjth,  was  produced ;  if  the  form  watt  ex- 
pimalsr  deTwed,  thai  Ihere  eiunied  «  fable  or 
jtaruble.  But  tlicre  is  little  cliffercnee  bt-tween 
that  which  has  a  feigned  dreas  ami  a  fiction. 
The  word,  diorefarai  mmmi  denoted  fletitioae 
stories,  unlnie  DotioiMi  tnd  feltittot  in 
ftueral. 

Fables  in  a  good  sense  ( proverbs  or  para- 
bles) were  emplojed  by  the  .l»-ws  in  order 
to  convey  instniction  and  admonition,  as 
by ,  Jolbaiu  rog&rUiug  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix. 
7 — 15),  and  Nethen  against  David  (2  Sam. 
zii.  1,  Sfij.),  as  well  as  l)y  the  I.nrd  Jpsns  in 
the  New  Testament.  In  a  bad  aense,  fables 
were  devised  te  the  euiem  and  weotem 
world  in  the  conveyHnce  of  rrrnr«,  fantastie 
fictions,  end  false  doetrines,  against  which 
Panl  «rfleii  weme  believen  (1  Tfan.  i  4;  It. 
7.  t'Tini.  iv.  4.  Tit.  i.  1  )      Pet.  i.  IG). 

FAlTli,  from  the  Latin^do, '  trust,'  hee 
inr  its  represeulMlvM  in  the  Rebnw  audi 
Greek  languages,  which  of  course  embody 
the  Scriptural  ideas  inherent  in  faith,  words 
signifying  trustworthiness,  assursnoei  end 
coutideiice.  Faith  may  be  regaided  lo  re- 
lation— 1,  to  Oiul ;  nnrl  2,  to  nini).  Tn  re- 
spect to  GchI,  he  is  the  objtfct  of  iuitii.  Luas- 
noch  as  we  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he 
is  the  rightcotis  rtovpn^or  of  the  iiiiiverse 
(Heb.  zi.  b).  Gud  is  also  the  object  of 
fldih,  becaaaa  be  is  the  foundation  of  hnman 
tni't  niifl  hope;  his  fftitbfulness  i.n  Mtir'  ^bi*»!il 
and  buckler'  (Ps.  xci.  4).  Truth  ou  hin  oide 
bffeta  eonAdanoe  on  onn  (Bah.  xi.  8).  Qod 
is  also  the  origin  or  source  of  fjii;li  ( I  plies. 
ii.  6),  for  his  inspiration  gave  man  that 
nnderatanding  (Job  xniL  8),  whenee  ariea 
all  those  hif^lier  faculties  which  make  us 
moral  and  spiritual  beings,  allying  us  with 
Ood  and  eternity ;  and  he  is  the  author  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  (James  i.  17), 
alike  in  its  most  nidimeTituI  and  in  its  most 
matnred  condition.  Faith,  viewed  in  regard 
to  nun,  ia  aneli  a  feeling  of  dM  mind  aa  im- 
plies assnrance.  Now,  assnmnce  mny  have 
respect  tu  cwotioual  states,  and  is  then  trust; 
<tt  to  hitellectual  sutea,  and  ia  then  oonvio- 
tion.  WlietL'T  the  anurance  relate  to  the 
head  or  the  heart,  there  must  be  something 


F. 

to  aiaAs  oa  wrf.  Hence  evidence  ia  iiii|>Iiad 
In  fkiUt  If  wo  trtiat  a  hnman  or  a  divlna 

friend,  we  have  reason  for  our  trust.  If  we 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  a  proposition, 
we  understand  the  terms  in  which  it  is  set 
forth,  and  aee  ami  admit  the  connection  be- 
tween the  pro(»f  uiid  the  point  to  be  csta- 
bliiihed.  Ueuce  aasurauce,  wheilier  it  be 
tmsi  or  eonTieiion,  impliea  satis  factory  evi- 
dence. Thnt  evidence  is  vnrious  in  kind ; 
for  it  may  address  the  intellect,  it  may  ad- 
dreaa  die  heart ;  it  may  move  the  fedingBi 

hj  cnnviiirin'T  tlif'  jndp-TTtrTil ;  it  may  gain 

over  the  judguteut,  by  aruuttiug  the  feelings. 
Ila  eaaentlal  work,  noweTer,  la  oonvietion. 

Ciniviction  is  so  much  the  essence  of  faith, 
that  frequently  faith  means  conviction  gene* 
(ally.  Thai*  ia,  therefbre,  no  eontrarietj 
between  faith  and  reason ;  fur  the  second 
aids  in  the  formation  of  the  tirst.  But  thej 
are  no  more  to  be  identified  than  the  process 
ii.  to  be  identilM  frith  the  result.  Faith 
also  <lirters  from  reason  in  Uiis ;  that  while 
reason  is  often  used  iu  cuuLradi^tiuctiuu  to 
man'a  i^iiitnal  aanse,  faith  is  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  thnf  frtpulty,  and  embraces  all 
man's  more  ekvatijd  powers.  Faith  difiera 
ftom  knowledge  also,  heoanse  knowledge  r»- 
latcf  to  thr  infnrnmtion  given  by  the  senses 
and  the  deductions  hence  made;  whereaa 
UiA  ia  from  Unit  to  laat  oonoemed  with  in* 

visible  things,  etales  of  mind,  di  i1' s  of  spi- 
ritual being,  Uie  tuiseen  world,  and  tlie  Etcr- 
nalOod. 

The  basis,  source,  and  justification  of 
faith  are  found  in  those  faculties  of  mind 
and  son]  with  whidi  man  haa  been  endowed 
of  God.  We  are  made  for  faith  as  mm  h  as 
for  sleep  and  locomotion.  The  joint  action 
uf  fa<fuUie»  which  belong  to  man,andof  tha 
imivarae  by  which  he  is  anitonndad,  and 
from  \vbnvf<  discipline  he  cannot  cscspe, 
lu&kcs  iiim  a  religious  as  cerUiiuly  &s  it 
makea  him  a  wo^ai  being.  God  in  his 
works,  his  providence,  and  his  won!  —  in 
other  terms,  the  spirit  of  God,  operating 
aeaealaady  on  die  woik  of  Ua  own  handa  tn 
the  hnman  smi)  —  riTvnki  rts,  fosters,  and  per- 
fects therein  tliat  faith  which,  worituig  by 
lova,  leada  to  tha  entire  davulement  of  all 
our  faculties  to  the  Great  Author  of  our 
being,  and  raises  us  in  holiness,  gratitude^ 
and  joy,  to  the  highest  style  of  man. 

Faiih,  then,  is  in  general  the  accounting 
for  true  that  which  does  not  foil  within  the 
empire  of  the  senses;  or,  in  the  words  of 
the  writer  of  the  EpiMle  to  the  Hebrews,  it 
is  the  Bubstan( e  (or  mental  realisation)  of 
things  eiit^rtiiined  by  hope,  and  the  evidence 
(rather,  finn  persuasion)  of  tilings  that  are 
innsible.  It  is  the  firm  p<»r»tiMHion  which 
secures  the  mental  realisatiou  ut  fcgNrd  to 
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moral,  spiritual,  and  eternal  things,  and  so 
eoftbles  mei)  to  act  as  seeing  God,  who  is 
invisible  (Heb.  xl.  27  ). 

These  etuiements  will  be  confirrncd  if  we 
pass  ia  review  the  Scriptural  uses  of  the 
term  fuith.  The  general  meaning  of  faith, 
as  denoting  a  judgment  or  determination  of 
Uie  mind,  may  be  found  in  Rom.  xiv.  22. 
where  '  Hast  thou  faitli  ?'  is  equal  to  *  Art 
thou  convinced  that  it  is  lawfhl  or  proper  f 
In  2.  Cor.  v.  7^  'We  walk  by  faith,  not  by 
sight,'  carries  this  firm  per»uasion  beyond 
the  sensible  to  the  immaterial  and  invibihlo 
world.  Comp.  Hf  b.xi.  3.  1  Pet.L^,  jL  The 
idea  of  coulideuce  by  which  we  are  led  to 
account  a  thing  true,  to  receive  the  state- 
ments of  another,  or  to  take  a  p<>rson  at  his 
word,  is  introduced  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1^  whfre 

*  belief  of  the  truth '  is  tantamount  to  '  re- 
ccpiion  of  the  true  doctrine.*  In  Heb.  vi.  Ij 

*  faith  towards  God'  means,  belief  of  the  tes- 
timonies given  of  God  regarding  Jesas.  This 
assured  belief,  and  the  consequent  expecta- 
tions, give  strength  in  trial  and  temptation, 
which  will  be  jtiatitied  by  the  result,  under 
the  special  or  extraordinary  providence  of 
Almighty  God ;  hence  we  read  in  Heb. 
X.  38^  •  the  just  shall  live  by  faitli.'  Study 
the  connection,  and  consult  the  passage  in 
Habb.  ii.  -T,  whence  these  words  are  taken, 
where  'faith,'  as  in  otJier  places  (Luke 
xviii.  8^  means  fidelity,  sincerity;  hence, 
' justifiratlon  by  faith'  is  justifiriition,  that 
is  forgiveness  and  grace,  in  consequence  of 
an  upright  intention,  a  clean  heart,  a  pare 
motive,  rather  than  any  oniword  conformity 
or  ritual  observance  (Rom.  v.  Ij  0}.  The 
faith  of  the  New  Testament  has  a  special 
ohjpct — that  is,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ — and 
ei^^nities,  L  a  persuasion  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah  (Acts  xx.  2L  Col.  L  23 ;  ii.  3,  7) ; 
and  especially,  II.  that  belief  in  Christ  by 
which  we  hold  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  author  of  eternal  salvation,  and 
on  that  accotmt  yield  to  his  authority,  fol- 
low him  as  our  Lord  and  Master,  and 
enjoy  the  beneUls  of  his  death  (Horn.  iii.  22 
—30.  1  Cor.  XV.  U,  IL  Gal.  ii.  Ifi.  Ephes. 
ii.  8j  iii.  12).  Under  these  general  ideas 
we  find  meanings  which,  relating  to  some 
one  feature  of  this  great  and  comprehensive 
reality,  faith,  romprlsc  more  or  less  than 
what  has  jui»t  been  stati^d,  and  fix  tlie  miud 
now  on  some  part  of  the  process  by  which 
the  material  passes  into  the  spiritutd,  and 
opinion  becomes  oHSUXtid  and  coulitleut  ex- 
pectation, now  on  some  one  or  all  of  the 
happy  coDHPtpiences  that  ensue.  Accord- 
ingly, there  are  iustauoes  in  which  faith 
seems  much  the  same  as  Christian  know- 
ledge (Rom.  xii.  li;  xiv.  1.  1  Cor.  xii.  &; 
and  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  where  faith  Is 
opposed  to  works  generally,  ii.  17,  Mf.). 
Faith  sometimes  means  the  avowed  profes- 
sion of  Christianity,  or  the  gospel  itself 
(Acts  xiiL  Hj  xiv.  2^  xv.  9j  xvi.  L  i  Cur. 


XTi.  IH).  On  other  occasions,  it  sismiflw 
zeal  for  the  rt^ligiuu  of  Jesus  in  generoi,  oimI 
for  its  personal  uses  and  blessings  in  parti- 
cular (Rom.  L  fl-  2  Cor.  riii.  7}.  It  al?.^ 
signifies  love,  spmng  from  faith,  towaras 
Christ  and  Christians  (Bom.  L  12.  2  The«s. 
L  8x  4,  LL  2  Tim.  L  LL  Philemon  5}  ;  also 
Christian  discipline.  Christian  morals  {_1 
Tim.  iv.  12);  and  constancy  in  tlie  b^-lit-i; 
avowal,  and  practice  of  the  gospel  (  Ephes. 
L  15 ).  There  ore  occasions  when  the  idea 
of  trust  predominates,  as  iu  the  case  of  the 
siek  who  trusted  in  Christ  that  he  was  about 
to  heal  them  (Matt,  viii.  lOj  ix.  '2)  ;  also 
conUdence  in  tlie  divine  power,  mode  an 
indispensable  pre-requisite  to  the  perform- 
ance of  luiracles  by  the  apostle-s  iMatt.  xvti. 
20) ;  geucrully,  couHdeuce  iu  God  ^Mark 
xi.  22.  John  xiv.  L^  that  firmness  of  mind 
which  rc"<ulis  from  snch  confiilent-e  (M«rk 
iv.  AU),  and  that  high  moral  tone  whicii  14 
at  once  cause  and  consequence  of  fidelity  to 
conscience  (Matt  xxiii.  23),  which  moral 
excellence  i^  in  its  perfect  state  found  in 
Ood  (Rom.  iii.  8^. 

An  attention  to  these  several  aignificationa 
will  serve  to  show  iliai  they  are  only  moriiti- 
cations  of  the  same  idea,  being  all  tritce«d-le 
one  from  the  other,  till  at  last  ve  mrrive  at 
the  parent  notion,  a  persuasion  of  the  tnind. 
But  though  these  meanings  ore  connecwd 
together,  thongh  in  some  instances  the  lines 
of  demarcation  are  not  strongly  marked,  vet 
in  others  the  divergence  from  the  root-ides 
is  considerable,  and,  viewed  all  together,  the 
■igniQcations  are  numerous,  and  regard  to- 
pics of  the  highest  importance;  whence  we 
are  tanght  the  impropriety  of  adhering  con- 
stantly to  one  fixed  sense  of  this  word  (the 
same  is  true  of  other  terms),  and  forcing 
that  meaning  on  passages  to  which  it  does 
not  naturally  belong.  It  ia  not  in  n  rongh 
and  careless  manner  that  the  Scripture* 
should  be  read  and  expounded.  The  utiuo:^ 
care,  the  largest  views,  the  nicest  discri- 
mination, and,  before  all  things,  a  heart  im 
bued  and  warmed  witli  the  love  of  the  uuLh 
and  the  love  of  him  who  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  it  (John  xviii.  37),  are  n-qiiisite  for 
the  right  coinprfhensiou  and  the  just  cxjx*- 
sition  of  the  'lively  oraclea'  (Acta  vii.  ^) 
which  testify  of  God  and  Christ. 

F.AMILIAH  Sl^iHlT— aiat  is,  according 
to  the  superstitions  of  the  middle  ages,  a 
demon  that  attended  on  a  favoured  person, 
or  that  person  considered  as  instrncied  and 
inspired  by  the  demon — is  the  reiuienu^ 
of  a  Hebrew  word,  ohv,  wliich  signifies  one 
that  is  inflated,  and,  swelhug  uuilcr  a  de- 
moniacal influence,  pours  forth  declarations 
touching  the  future;  in  reality,  a  deceptive 
ventriloquist.  Such  impostors  were  prohi- 
bited by  Moses  under  paiu  of  death  ^Lev, 
xix.  3Li  XX.  27}. 

FAMILY  (L.  f«milia,  *a.  household  orf 
slavtt&').  The  Ituiuly  reittiiuu  was  developed 
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»mon^  (he  Hebrews  long  before  it  existed 
ui  uilier  li&iUi  uf  the  worid.  Indeed,  to  them 
w  on*  tne  proper  eflttMptfon  of  a  family  m 
n  Tinion  of  kinsmen  tin  li  r  a  ronimon  roof 
Aud  around  a  commuii  huiut,  who,  ihoogh 
■npwnw,  !■  not  despotia;  whUe  •moag  the 
LHlitis  and  other  Pagan  nations,  a  funily 
couttisted,  at  least  origioally,  of  a  number  of 
tlovM  unA  oAen,  over  whom  ita  master  held 
th(  ]M  of  life  and  d»'ath,  oiid  exercised 
an  arbitrary  sway.  So  early  as  the  time  of 
Iho  patriaraia,  the  tme  condition  of  a  family 
was  realised  in  Palestine,  whieh  never  de* 
▼iated  from  the  original  type  so  as  to  adopt 
the  eostoms  of  njorr  Ka^toni  peoples;  aud 
iritCB  tho  foep«l  hod  bronght  to  oompletioa 
iriiat  was  good  und  durubta  in  the  law,  the 
family  relation  assuuied  that  high,  pure,  and 
delightftil  oharaelMr  which  makes  it  God*a 
best  in^tniment  on  earth  for  the  furthcrnnff' 
of  the  ^at  moral  and  reliKioua  imeiests  of 
man. 

In  a  Chrisitinn  fanuly,  the  mother  is  the 
•ouroe  of  the  greatest  and  bust  influence. 
This  Ihet  was  pnurtieaily  recognised  among 
the  Hebrews,  who  were  very  far  from  imi- 
fating  the  practice  of  the  Arabs  and  other 
Orientals  in  degrading  the  wife  into  tlie  head 
of  the  harem.  She  was  of  one  flesh  with, 
and  a  helpmeet  for,  her  liusbiuid  (Gen.  iL 
18,  23).  A  beautiful  picture  of  a  Hebrew 
wife  may  bo  fNttd  in  Prorerbs  xxxi.  The 
reality  thcrfl  portmycd  could  sctircely  Imve 
existed  m  a  )>ute  of  gross  polygamy,  to  which 
no  havo  nason  to  holievo  Ao  lamditaa  in 
gonerul  were  r.r.t  ilrrrsded,  whatever  may 
have  btcu  cuittomaiy  iu  bad  times,  or  with 
ffah  and  powerful  man.   See  Caittiouis. 

The  prodominrtuce  of  the  domestic  ftfTec- 
tions  still  remains  a  marked  feature  in  the 
Hebrew  dbaneier;  bnt  for  proofs  wo  most 
noC  resort  to  Palestine,  where  only  a  dege- 
nerate race  are  found,  and  where  even  Chris- 
tian families  are  often  mastered  by  the  sur- 
rounding Orientalism,  as  appears  from  the 
following  words,  ns<-d  by  Fiohiii'inTi  in  regard 
to  a  Cbrisitao  houtiehold  m  Uuuiieh:— '  The 
lionodudd  ontnrtainmont  of  our  host  was 
Ifirgf,  and  vptt  m^pertalli  ir^  i;s  ipjtoint- 
meuts.  Uf  the  many  feuiaies  u  couMiiied 
w«  sow  nono  oxeapt  the  motfaor  of  Iht  iiunily, 
who  welcomed  us  at  our  entmnce,  and  tlie 
Kubian  slave  who  washed  oar  feet.  In- 
deodf  although  Ohristisno,  ttho  onotoma  of 
Oriental  life  seemed  to  prevHil  here  in  some 
Ibroe,  and  the  females  were  kept  sedulously 
ont  of  view.  Wheaovsr  we  passed  down 
stairs  from  our  upper  room,  word  was  given 
below,  in  onler  that  thf-y  uiiglit  get  out  of 
the  way.  The  eldest  UQii  was  married,  and 
his  wife  lived  as  a  daughtcf  in  Ao  flunlly. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  usual  custom,  thp  t^- 
mains  of  ancient  patriarchal  usage;  and  it 
b  not  nnftoqaont  lliat  parents  thos  see  so- 
vrrul  rliildrcn  and  many  grsndchildrpn  rlM-j 
texiug  around  them,  and  their  hottsel*olU 


increasing  so  ns  to  include  what,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  form  eix  or  eight  fa- 
milies.* 

A  more  agreeable  pictore  of  a  Syrian  fa- 
mily is  drawn  by  Warburton : — *  There  was 
a  very  old  woman,  with  a  eostnme  as  India- 

tinguishable  in  its  vuiii  n-  wrappings  as 
were  her  ffsatores  in  their  wrinkles.  This 
old  Maroniie  lady  had  dues  dangliters,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  married  to  the  man  who 
farmed  the  orchard  and  the  groves.  She  was 
very  haiuUome,  and  indostrious  luureover ; 
and  while  abo  eanried  a  meisj  little  imp  at 
her  open  bosom,  she  was  perpetually  spin- 
uiug  silk  ou  a  spiudle,  an({  superintending 
the  economy  of  her  household.  Her  two 
sisters  were  also  very  handsome;  indeed,  to 
our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to  Enpt's 
da«ky  fiuisi^  ituf  seemed  beanliftil.  -Their 
large  dark  eyes'  wrr.-  full  of  cxpressiou,  but 
had  none  of  that  sensational  look  so  imiver- 
aal  in  Egjrpt,  w  the  monnifblnesa  of  those 
of  Nubia :  iJiuir  complexion  was  not  so  dark 
as  that  of  a  thorough-bred  Italian,  and  there 
was  a  ridi  glow  in  their  somewhat  son  eo- 
loured  cheeks  that  told  of  health  and  fresh- 
ness. The  married  women  wore  an  extra- 
ordinary ornament,  that  seems  peculiar  to 
them  and  to  the  unicorn,  consisting  of  a 
horn,  from  otu-  to  two  feet  in  length,  pro- 
jecting fi'  111  ilie  upper  forehead  ;  liiis 
ornamt  !  !,  <  nihied  strictly  to  the  matrons, 
is  made  of  tin  or  silver,  ncnordiiif^  to 
the  wealth  of  the  wearer,  it  rests  upon  a 
pod,  and  is  nam  taken  od^  even  at  night. 
At  :i  little  distance  it  gives  a  niuje.=itic  and 
impobiug  character  to  the  figure,  and  a  veil 
hanfs  grao^Uy  from  it  wUcih  ean  be  g^ 
tliercd  round  the  shoulden*,  and  enshrines 
the  wearer  as  in  a  tent.  The  virg ins  wore 
Aeir  hidr  floating  in  exuberant  enrls  over 
their  shoulders.  Their  dress  is  indescribable 
by  male  lips ;  all  I  can  say  of  it  is,  that  it  is 
very  graceful  and  pretty,  and  lavishly  open 
at  the  bosom.  The  men,  Christians  as  well 
as  Moslems,  woro  turbarifs,  loose  drawers  tied 
at  the  kuee,  and  miW  waistcoats  buttoned  up 
to  the  neck.  Over  this  was  worn,  on  Sim- 
days  and  hvdyduys,  a  large  loose  robe,  which 
gave  to  groups  a  very  picturesque,  and  to 
individoids  a  very  dignified  appearance.  I 
■M'pnk  of  this  Syrian  family,  as  I  take  it  to 
be  a  type  of  oUiers.  The  household  were 
aelir  at  the  first  light  The  eomrly  matron 
firfil  gave  liberty  to  the  deni/ensof  her  poul- 
tiy-yatd,  and  then  opeued  and  shut  more 
doors  dmn  I  thought  a  village  of  sadi  hooses 

could  contain.  Then  she  called  her  pretty 
sisters,  who  seemed  always  loath  to  leave 
their  bedi;;  and  then  the  sereaming  of  ehil* 
dren,  the  crowing  ,of  cocks,  the  lowuig  of 
cattle,  and  the  woman- talk,  announce  that 
the  day  is  fairly  begun.  Michaele  is  inge- 
nlonsly  ploughing  the  ground  between  the 
Minlb^rrv  frpfs  witli  u  bcHUtifiil  little  pair  <  f 
miik-wkiU'  oi.vii',  Katarin  and  Dudu  tut 
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picking  muibeny  leaves  iox  ihe  siikwormi  { 
Um  old  woman  ia  erooaiaf  a  low  WMig,  m 
elie  sild  and  fipins  in  the  early  Bnr;»liine; 
and  the  little  cliildren  are  lisping  Arabic  re> 
qiMstt  for  bonboiit  «ad  iMMkahM^ ;  mwttf* 
tiuvt  dirergea  fruui  the  path  to  light  bis 
pipe*  and  re-folda  hi*  torbaa  as  he  recounts 
the  n««a ;  then  toeoaed  o Acr  ^Hon,  and 
all  s«em  welcome,  aiid  squat  on  the  ground, 
and  none  derange  the  business  that  is  going 
cm.  About  noon,  the  family  assembles  for  a 
repast  of  breed,  dotud  milk,  encumbers, 
relcnr,  and  some  sort  of  «uup  redolent  of 
tuuiiiiu«i»;  Ui«u  diej  luitt^r  about  tu  the  piea- 
eeat  sbade^  end  laugh,  and  e^)oy  die  mere 
cuMiicifMi<iuesa  of  living;  the  matron  smokes 
her  nargileh,  tlu  man  his  chibooque,  and 
dieii  they  diepane  egtfai  to  their  Ught  1»> 
botirs,  imtil  stmset  r»»8tore3  them  to  their 
leisure  and  their  supper.  1  hen  come  some 
men  of  ▼eriove  ages,  and  gaily-dressed  girls 
from  tlie  city,  each  Hex  tirriving  apart,  and 
•nlj  joining  company  in  presence  of  their 
mntnal  fHende;  or  a  piieet  perhaps  pays  a 
friendly  visit,  with  his  dark  robes  and  black 
turban.  The  simple  and  social  people  con* 
tinue  in  animated  talk  until  the  muezain'a 
aall  from  the  minarets  announces  the  hoar 
of  prsyer  to  the  Moslem,  end  ol  lettaement 
to  tliese  Christians.' 

FAMUIS  (L.  fim$$,  •huHfer*).  See 
Dbartr. 

FAN  {L.vannni ^,  a  winnowing  iustrumeut> 
by  whieb  fai  hnsbettdiy  the  grain  ie  eipraed 

to  the  nrtion  of  the  air,  and  the  f^lmff  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  wheat  Our  Lord  is  said  to 
here  hie  fui  or  ehovel  in  hie  hand,  to  denote 
liis  operation  in  sepdrniinf:  the  false  from 
the  true,  the  sheep  from  the  goats,  in  the 
promnlgntion  of  the  gospel  (MatL  iil.  12). 

FASTS  (T.)— either  total  or  partial  absti- 
nence from  food,  during  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  generally  aooompanied  by  other  acts 
of  mlMeninl,  end  br  ftiqwr  and  religions 

oh«^ervnnre9,  with  a  tiew  tO  the  expiation  of 
Sin  and  liie  recovery  of  the  Divine  favour- 
hate  hMB  enatemary  hi  many,  eepeoteny 
Eaitfm  ronntriffs,  and  find  tlieir  nrig'in  in 
the  idea  that  human  mortifieation  is  pleas* 
lav  lo  the  Deity,  end  in  the  ftelhtge  of 

prif'f  ami  dfjrriion  ^rhirh  pvil  fl-H'i^s  luid 
eulferittg  occasion,  and  of  which  self-abase- 
ment ie  Ae  netnni  expremlon  (Joel  iL  18. 
Jonahiii.7 — 10).  These  views  and  practioea 
prevailed  with  the  Hebrews,  who,  among 
tiieir  extemel  oheerrences,  practised  fasts 
in  order,  when  under  calamity,  to  let  toith 
their  grief,  and,  when  nnder  the  eonseions- 
ness  of  guilt,  to  manifest  their  sorrow  aud 
repentance  (Jndg.  zx.  M.  Joel  L  14) ;  or, 
when  on  the  eve  of  a  great  undertaking  for 
whi(  h  they  desired  the  favour  of  God,  to 
make  an  atonemeut  for  die^  transgieeahme 
(I  Sam.  vii.  fl.   Frrn  viii.  Tn  Jnrtah 

iiii  5,  we  have  an  lusianoe  in  which  a  whole 
peepte  ohe«f  d  fttokmitfift. 


In  theee  oaeee  fasts  were  free-will  obeem 
meee,  whether  of  iattviduale  or  of  eitink 
Snch  they  appear  lo  hnvr  been  in  their  ori- 
gin. The  Moeaio  law,  with  one  exception^ 
teetrieted  iteelf  to  tfie  leeogultioii  nf  ftoie  ee 
observances  which  it  found  in  r  xisteuce  and 
judged  it  desirable  to  turn  to  its  own  hghie* 
one  pnrpoeee.  But  on  die  great  di^  eC 
Atonement  (see  the  article)  it  appointed  an 
annual  fast  (Lev.  xvi.  29,  teq.;  zxiiL  27). 
This  was  obsenred  on  tiM  tendi  dey  of  Ao 
eeventh  month,  Tisri,  which  oorreeponded 
Willi  nnr  October.  Hence  is  explained  the 
passage  in  the  Acts  (xxvii.  9)  which  bpeake 
«f  the  MediMrraaean  being  deagarona  tor 
sk'Hti;?,  'because  the  fa^t  now  already 
pat»ti'  liiat  is,  the  season  waa  vtarging  to- 
wards winter. 

After  the  exile,  aantial  fasts  aninn^r  t"he 
Jews  became  more  freqnent.  Zechviah 
speake  of  the  feet 'of  dw  fcartib  mo(alh,aad 

the  fast  of  tlie  fiflli,  and  tlie  fast  of  the 
iCTenth,  and  the  fast  of  the  tenth'  C^iii.  I9h 
wbieh  have  lelsmtee  to  haportaat  ceenm  hi 
the  period  of  the  fall  of  the  kingdom.  These 
fasts  were  in  later  tiroes  increased  in  ninn* 
ber,  though  all  were  not  obserred  with  equsi 
strictness.  Ere  long  a  higher  vahM  eeaee 
to  be  attached  to  privnte  fasts,  esp^ially  by 
the  Pharisees,  wiin  whom  such  obaervaaces 
degeaenued  into  mere  fimaalimB,  eo  that 

onf  nf  thpTn  in  his  ptihlir  prnycrs  {T^ve  him- 
self credit  for  fasting  twice  a  week  ^Loke 
stHI.  19).  Tbia  oeme  boaetftd  elaaa  of  ama 

t'Mi'k  jK">in<5  nl'^o  to  i.lraw  tittontion  to  t}-=-ir 
fancied  merits  by  disfiguring  their  faces 
(Matt.  tL  16).  As  John  eateiad  hat  imper- 
fectly into  iht  spirituality  of  reli  ^^  oT].  fa  is 
disciples  also  fasted  often  (Matu  ix.  li. 
Mark  ii.  18).  Conformably  to  hie  geaaral 
purpose  of  fulfilling  all  righteousness  (Matt, 
iii.  l.*^),  the  Saviotir  himself  (Matt.  ir.  ^ 
ieq.)  fasted  for  forty  days,  subaistiuf,  pn>. 
bably,  on  the  Mia^  sapplies  afl'onled 
tlie  spontaneous  growth  ct  the  wUderoesa. 
The  general  spirit,  however,  of  liia  religion 
la  anfcfOBteMe  to  a  preetieo  ef  ao  pvrvly  ea 

external  natnrr;  anrt  the  r!aim«*  nr.A  pri 
Tileges  of  the  gospel  become  better  known 
nd  met*  deeply  felt,  ao  wfll  obeewaaeeo  of 
tlie  kind,  which  are  worth?  niK  of  a  low 
eute  of  religion  and  general  cudtore,  pace 
into  disesteem  and  negleet.  Trm  baiiMoe 
la  in  the  heart,  and  a  holy  mind  produces  a 
holy  life.  The  real  Clmstian  never  yields 
to  self-indulgence,  aud  therefore  needs  not 
■df^eaieL  Widk  Wm,  m  evaiy  place  is  e 
house  of  prayer,  so  every  season  in  a  holy 
day.  Fasting  is  the  penalty  of  intcmperau«  e 
and  the  Tinoe  of  childhood.  The  mionre 
fruit  of  the  Chri«tinn  rhnrnrter  nn  joy  and 
peace  both  in  a  holy  mind  and  a  pore  con- 
^renatieB.  The  tvorde  of  oar  Lord  in  lUtL 
ix.  11 — V>,  vrhr^n  rif^htlv  understood,  con- 
firm these  views.   He  there  intinetee  that 
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were  unoongenial  with  the  Bpirit  of  his  reli- 
gion, Uioagh  a  time  was  comiug  when,  on 
his  remofill  team  Ihtir  side,  his  disoiptes 
would  have  occasion  (not  literally  to  fast, 
but)  to  zuuuru.  Gomp.  1  Huu.  xulL  I'd ;  2 
Sam.  i.  12. 

FATIl£R  (T.  oater),  the  name  of  the 
male  parent  of  human  beings,  denoting  pro- 
periy  die  imiDediale  progatiitor,  but  also  dM 
grandfather,  or  even  the  founder  of  a  family 
(JDeat.  xxii.  16.  Gea.j(viL4).  U  denotes 
•lao  one  who  aeto  th«  part  of  ft  lither,  by 
counsel  and  kindness  (Gen.  xlv.  6.  Judges 
XTiii.  11) ),  and  the  inventor  or  teacher  of 
any  art  (Oen.  ir.  20).  Beverence  for  paternal 
authority  was  prevalent  and  strong  in  Ihn 
East,  where  the  fatlier's  wil!  whh  b-w,  and 
when-,  US  in  the  ea»e  uf  One  puiriatclis,  arui»« 
that  paternal  ordomMtie  govemtoeot  which 
made  iJie  father  ^Mpren;!-  master  in  his  own 
family,  in  itself  uuuitirouM,  and  a  centre  of 
union  and  dependeuea  Ibr  many  others. 
Here,  probably,  is  the  ori^'in  nf  government. 
Out  of  families  arose  kuigdouis,  and  a  mo- 
aareh  is  « Ibdbar  on  a  large  scale ; — a  rum 
wliirh  is  historically  better  fotinded,  and 
leads  to  far  mure  useful  and  benign  conclu- 
■ions,  than  any  tlieory  of  an  imaginary  social 
compact,  which,  as  being  unreal,  cannot 
afford  solid  nupport  to  trustworthy  views  of 
the  relations  b(,-twecu  pnuce  and  people. 
Tbt  rapieMtttaUon  of  tlie  fatherly  character 
and  government  which  we  liuvr  in  the  his- 
torical notices  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob* 
are  of  hi^  failereat  and  graat  moral  valiw. 
Ill  tlie  paternal  sentimmts  nni!  nfTeetions  of 
theie  patriarchs,  we  may  probably  find  a 
diief  KMon  wbj  they  roao  to  noiv  just  aad 
elrviiiril  views  of  God  than  others  of  their 
day*  and  have,  in  regard  to  religion,  reeeived 
Iho  honoor  of  being  the  primary  instnwtora 
of  mankind.  Certainly,  it  is  under  and  by 
the  side  of  tlieir  pastoral  tents  that  the 
Creator  was  pleased  to  make  those  special 
revelations  of  himself,  whieh,  enlarging  and 
brightening  with  the  progress  of  society, 
have  long  been  the  best  possession  of  the 
woM,  aiidaow flvo  promise  of  gtiningnnl* 
▼ersal  prevalence,  and  conferriog  on  man 
untold  bUaaings  alike  in  time  and  in  eter- 
nity. It  was  in  tho  bowB  of  fturxOloB  that 
true  rclig^ioii  was  bom,  fostered,  arnl  !  r  n  'ht 
to  maturity.  It  is  through  a  long  line  of 
ftthcro  that  Hw  light  of  htmm  bM  bMU 
tntn»mitied  hom  ihM  eailaaal  4oini  to  modam 
days. 

Accordant  with  this  fact  is  it  that  the 
Great  Bdng  who,  in  the  opening  chapters 

of  Genesis,  is  rpvcaled  as  the  Creator  of  tho 
world,  and  soou  assumes  the  character  of 
Jeofail,  or  the  S«lf<«liatent  One,  becomes 
at  a  latrr  period  known  as  the  Father  of  his 
chosen  people  (Deoi.  xxxiL  0),  and  in  Christ 
Jesas  as  tibe  Father  of  httBMi  kind  (Aeta 
xvii,  2fi).  In  consi'qnenco  of  the  pronii- 
naucti  of  this  paternal  relation  to  his  intelli- 


gent creatnres,  he  Is  in  the  po?p*!,  whfeh  fg 
designed  to  make  (iod  known,  ^rved.  adored 
and  loved  by  all  men,  emphatically  described 
'  thf  Fflther,'  an  the  ffrnuml  lliat  sTtrh  is 
hia  appropriate  title,  and  such  his  real  and 
unchanging  •h«rMlar(Bph«a21L  18;  iiL  14; 
iv.  6;  vi.  23)  Hence  was  it  that  onr  Lrr,i, 
in  his  model  prayer,  directed  his  disciplea 
to  invoke  tho  Deity  by  tho  addi«H»  <  Onr 
Folfter'  fMatt  vi  f);  eomp.  xi.  25,  Mark 
ziT,  80.  Lake  xxiii.  il4).  Hence  the  pecuhar 
tidoof  *  Son' bomohf  tho  Lord  Jesus;  and 
hence  the  Father  and  tho  Son  we  both  en- 
gaged in  achieving  and  consummating  the 
redemption  of  the  world  (John  v.  17 ),  by 
tha  tgeney  of  the  Spirit  ( 1  Cor.  xii.  4,  stf.). 

These  terms  describe  the  chararter  rather 
than  the  essence  of  God — what  God  is  to 
man,  rather  than  what  he  ia  in  himoaUl  Of 
tlic  essence  of  Deity  man  can  know  nothing, 
for  the  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinito. 
Wo  eannot  havo  woida,  oven  if  wo  had  ideae, 

by  wliich  God  could  be  known  in  the  depths 
of  his  own  essence.  Incomprehensibility  in 
ralation  lo  va  helonga  to  hia  very  natnra 
(Job  zi.  7.  Is.  xl.  28). 

Among  the  titles  descriptive  of  God's  deal- 
ings  with  man,  none  are  so  important  to  the 
Christian  as  that  which,  in  its  oiost  engag* 
ing  feattir»'H,  h«s  its  origin  with  Christ,  who, 
when  he  tauglit  his  disciples  to  call  God 
Father,  and  look  on  himself  as  the  Son  of 
that  Father,  rmiferred  on  the  world  a  good 
of  which  eternity  only  can  supply  the  roea- 
anra.  In  thia  eharacier  of  Father,  die  Dai^ 
unites  in  liiinKelf  all  that  is  fitted  to  en- 
lighten the  mind  and  cheer  the  Iteart  of 
man.  Thia  la  not  the  plaee  for  details.  Wo 
tlierefore  say  that  all  those  <|ualilieH  which 
meet  together  in  the  fatherly  character  of 
Ood,  may  bo  annunad  up  In  one  fbatmo : 
God  is  the  great  Educator  of  his  human 
family.  Edncation  comprising  the  care  of 
tlie  body  and  the  strengthening  of  its  parts; 
tlM  davolopment  and  elevation  of  the  din- 
meter;  and  in  these  two  great  acts,  the  un- 
folding of  tiiti  natural  capabilities  far  povrer 
and  happiness,— education,  thus  understood, 
expresses  the  chief  function  and  comprises 
the  great  duty  of  an  earthly  father,  who, 
oeen  in  trhateveir  light,  ia,  ao  iong  aa  ha 

proves  a  f:tthrr  iit.lpril,  thi''  '^.lucfttor  of 
his  children.  When,  then,  Jesus  tan^t 
mazkkind  to  legard  Ood  aa  Mr  Heavenly 
Father,  he  gave  them  an  assurance  that 
from  the  earliest  times  tha  Deity  has  been 
engaged  in  the  edooation  of  hia  duMren; 
and  that  the  education  begun  in  Eden,  con- 
tinued in  the  rich  plains  of  Mesopotamia, 
carried  on  under  a  special  instrumentality 
in  the  green  slopes,  the  warm  tiplands,  and 
the  luxuriant  vnles  of  Palestine,  aiid  im- 
measurably enhanced  and  promoted  by  the 
Auk  aeenee,  tha  tender  love,  and  the  deep, 
heart-moving  sympathies  of  CalvRrr.  i«  still 
proceeding  under  tlio  oja  of  Paternal  Om- 
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•ipolMWt  dnOD^hoot  lha  ud  will, 

with  pvrr  -  anfrmpiirin^  rrsTilts,  g'n  for'.Turi} 
till  sio,  sorrow j  aud  death,  are  kuowa  uo 
IBOVB* 

FEAR  (t>«r«>r  in  Latin,  'I  fear'?^.  thr  ap- 
preh«nuoa  of^vil  or  suffering,  ia  tui  emouou 
whieh  «BC8ft  largely  into  all  religiona  in  pro* 
portioaas  ihey  recede  from  those  uobler  views 
of  Ood,  FrovideDce,  and  Eternity,  which  are 
wt  fordi  in  the  Bible.  Hence,  in  their  elemen- 
iHry  state,  primitive  religions  have  fear  for 
their  chief  element,  even  when  better  irleus  of 
Ood  prevail;  yet  au  awakened  and  tender 
oonscienoe,  sooh  as  true  reltgtoo  must  give 
birth  to,  causes  fear  to  mingle,  in  no  inconsi- 
derable degree,  iu  man's  religions  emotions ; 
norean  a  mortal  and  sinful  being  ever  divest 
himself  of  fear,  in  the  |1mmi|^(  of  tk  holf  ud 
omnipotent  Judge. 

Am  Hmht  ts  w  important  an  •leiMnt,  eapo- 
cially  in  the  religiou  of  primitive  Tiatious, 
so  in  the  Bible  '  the  fear  of  JeboviUi'  stands 
generally  for  religion,  ibr  its  praetleal  ob> 
servance,  or  for  that  wide,  important,  and 
influential  class  of  feelings  which  we  de- 
nominate 'pieQr'  (Exod.  XX.  iiO.  Job  i.  0. 
Pi.oiiL  17.  Pror.L  7.  Acts  ix.  31).  The 
fOtpel,  as  the  proclarnation  of  the  ^\n(\  tid- 
ings of  Oad's  grare  and  lueroy,  and  ike  dis- 
olosure  of  Uie  paternity  of  God,  bfings  its 
trtifl  iidlicreuts  into  nm-h  n  stfttc  of  miml, 
that  they  are  no  longer  under  *  the  spirit  of 
bondifo  to  te'  (Bon*  vUt  16),  but  *  with- 
onifear'  (Lnke  i.  71\  nnd  serve  Ood,  who 
haa  given  them  not  '  tiie  spirit  of  fear,  but 
of  power,  tad  of  lovo,  and  of  a  aoond  mind ' 

(■i  -I'im,  1.7). 

FEASTS  (F./e'te,  L./«Kttin,  'a  hoUday*), 
otlbstlTal^  ttiat  is,  leaaona- specially  eonw- 
orated  to  religious  purposes,  bate  been  ob- 
served among  all  civilised  nations,  and  natu- 
rally arise  from,  and  may  be  justiiied  by,  tlie 

ftMling  tbnt  Mtand  apedal  oeoasions  for  the 

expression  and  encouragement  of  religious 
nmotions  art.*  proper  in  relation  to  Ood,  and 
mmmUbI  as  well  becoming  on  the  part  of 
man.  In  their  nature  these  festivals  were 
essentially  religtons,  though  the  Eugliali  term 
M0ma  to  bo  derived  from  <h«  feasting  sad 
festivities  which  spoiitnti.^  hi  ,Iy  arose  in  con- 
sequence of  the  large  number  of  persons 
whidi  tiis  religions  ritM  brongfat  tegedier. 
Ileligion,  in  such  cases,  was  llie  parent  of 
ho»pitaliqr;  snd  the  social  ei^oyments  would 
be  greator  or  lees,  of  a  more  lively  or  a  more 
•ombre  character,  according,  in  each  cnsp, 
to  the  genius  of  the  religion  at  whose  bid- 
ding the  gathering  and  the  observances  Umk 
plnMb 

Among  the  Hebrews,  the  spirit  of  these 
fuy'ivals  was  in  general  of  a  free,  joyous,  and 
cordial  nature;  snd  in  relation  to  tboir 
i$jiirit,  the  character  and  tendency  of  the  as- 
sociaied  observances,  the  genuine  Mosaic 
festivals  appear  to  adnaiSfS  in  sompsrisott 
wiHi  ihoao  of  snj  otfaor  oounoy* 


Th«  Jewish  festivals  may  be  arranged  ia 
two  classes: — I.  the  primary — the  Sabbath, 
the  Passover,  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  Tmai* 
pels,  As  Bvf  of  AtooMOMit,  tho  Fooot  of 
Tabernacles,  the  New  Moon  ;  II.  the  se- 
condary— the  Feast  of  Lots  or  Pnrim,  the 
D«Hilli  of  Rololbroso,  Dediantiofi,  lbs 
Sacred  Fire,  the  Death  of  Nicatior.  Soma 
minor  fasts  and  &»tivals  may  be  found  no* 
tioed  In  Bni«n*s  AmtifvUies  &f  th^  /sviw  L 
5b0,  and  in  Simon's  Dictumnaire  de  la  BibU, 
art.  Fites.  The  more  important  of  festivals 
are  treated  of  under  the  appropriate  heads. 
We  here  put  down  a  few  parUenlatn  tnspsrt 
ing  those  that  are  1**sh  Vnown,  miuI  make 
some  ubservations  on  Uie  general  Uiuacacj 
of  the  primary  or  Moi$aic  feasts. 

The  slaughter  of  Holofemes  by  the  band 
of  Judith,  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Aa^- 
fisns,  snd  dm  libsniida  of  the  Jews,  wen 
coinmeuiorated  by  the  inititntioil  Of  a 
val  ^Judith  xiv.  xv). 

The  festiTsl  'of  the  fire*  was  Inetiimsd 

by  Nehemiah  to  keep  iu  memory  the  Birs- 
culous  re-kindling  of  the  altar-fire.  The 
eireumstances  are  oairmted  iu  2  If  see.  L  IS, 

The  defeat  of  the  Greeks  by  Judas  Macra. 
bttus,  when  Uie  Jewii  '  amote  off  Nicauur's 
bssd  and  his  right  band,  which  be  stretched 
out  so  proudly,  cauRed  the  prnplc  to  rt'joice 
greatly,  and  they  kept  that  day  a  day  of 
gnsi  ^sdness ;  moreover,  they  mdnined  to 
keep  yearly  tJie  day,  b(Hng  the  tbirteeath  of 
Adar,'  February  or  March  (1  Mace  viL  17). 

Of  Ae  ofiginsl  festlvsls  there  were  ditve,  ^ 
observance  of  which  gathered  togelLer  iu 
capital  laige  maases  of  people  from  every  part 
of  Palestine,  snd  in  fhe  letter  daysfhnn  Jbreifn 
lauds.  A  strict  attention  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law  which  commanded  all  malrs  to 
visit  the  national  sanctuary  three  times  every 
year,  is  not  recorded  to  have  taken  place  bo* 
lore  the  captivity,  ami  nfter  that  event  may 
have  had  some  relaxation,  while  it  would  in 
a  measure  interfere  with  the  duties  of  hus- 
bandry, and  leave  the  land  expoir'  i^l  in  the  in- 
cursions of  enemiea.  These  probable  disad- 
witsges,  however,  would  be  leesensd  by  die 
abuntlant  productiveness  of  Palestine  of  old, 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  means 
of  livdibood  were  gained,  snd  die  vrmlehAd 
eye  of  a  special  Providence  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
224) ;  for  the  first  recorded  instance  of  the  in- 
vasion of  the  land  on  occasion  of  a  festival, 
is  found  thirty-three  years  after  die  aatiMi 
had  withdrawn  itself  from  the  Divine  pro- 
tection by  the  cruciliiion  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world,  when  Cestius,  the  Boman  gene- 
ral, slew  flfiy  of  the  people  of  Lydda,  whila 
ail  the  rest  were  gone  up  to  the  Feast  of 
Tsberaaeles  (Joseph.  J.  W.  ii.  19, 1) ;  snd 

on  srvrra!  ncf^n^inn-^  wr  fjnd  fr>n'i^i  polen- 
tatea  according  favour  and  protection  a&  the 
eelebcstlonof  these  gxesi  nsttimsl  inMbnttoM 
(Joseph.  Anti«.  lilL  9,  S ;  J.  W.  IL 1%  I). 
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At  fliMt  IbtliTalm  food  MOid  ptviljr  fl«ni 

lKMi|iiuUily»  a  splendid  example  of  wbirh  n-my 
fmnid  in  2  Cbroo.  zxxy.  7 — partly 
from  di0  fMtli  ivliieh  iMomiNHiied  m- 

cridces  in  tlie  tcnj|>le,  and  partly  \\\>o  from 
provUion  eq^ieasij  mado  bj  the  traveilen 
themaelTea.  It  appean  that  <be  pllgrima  to 
Mecca  carry  with  them  every  kind  of  food 
that  they  need  except  fleah,  whicli  tlie;  pro- 
cure iu  the  city  itaelf.  Lodging,  too,  was 
afforded  b]rlH0lHia»or  found  in  tents  erected 
for  the  ptirpos**  in  and  around  Jerusalem, 
which,  e^peciiiiiy  ai  the  Ptutsover,  xesembletl 
a  great  camp  full  of  Jojoos  tiiimatiom  (H«* 
Ion's '  Pilgrimage'). 

Begarded  merely  in  a  sanitorj  point  of 
Ttow»  these  great  natkmil  holidays  were  of 
great  value,  the  ratlier  because  they  brought 
together  on  worthy  occasions  Mends  and 
rsladves,  and  wers  oVaamd  la  %  dieoAil 
aixi1  <^>Mi:il  -pirit.  The  feasts  which  formed 
a  part  of  them  opened  in  each  case  tlie  heart 
of  Uie  ODtirs  family  to  joy,  and  gave  a 
come  to  the  stranger,  tlie  fatlierless,  and  the 
widow.  As  religious  observances,  they  were 
of  special  efficacy  in  cherishing  high  and 
pure  emotions,  in  preserving  from  oomtp- 
tion  the  anci.nit  institutions,  and  in  sustain- 
ing lliruughout  ilic  lutid  a  atroug  feeling  of 
nationality. 

Thc^r  festivals  in  their  origin  had  an  ob- 
viouji  oouuection  with  agriculture.  Passover 
Mw  the  hamst  apoD  the  soil,  at  Pentecost 
it  was  ripe,  and  Tfthemnrles  was  the  feast 
of  gratitude  for  the  fmiu  of  the  earth.  The 
first  was  a  nattural  pause  after  the  loboun  of 
tlio  field  were  eomplettd;  the  second  gave 
rest  when  the  first-lruits  were  gathered ;  and 
the  third  allbrded  »  time  of  rejotclog  in  tiie 
feeling  that  tlie  Divine  bounty  had  crowned 
the  year  with  its  goodness.  Indeed,  the  year 
waii  divided  uid  marked  by  great  national 
observances.  The  Sabbath  marked  the 
week,  the  New  Moon  the  month  ;  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  first  month  of  the  yi-ar  fell  the 
Passover,  which  an  interval  of  seven  week* 
united  with  Pentcrost,  and  this  in  its  turn, 
ou  tlie  first  day  of  the  seventh  month, 
gave  plaee  to  * «  Sabballi,  %  holy  convoeation,' 
accoiiipaiiied  l.y  the  blowiiipf  of  trumpets. 
This  first  month  of  the  second  half  of  the  year 
was  distingnlshed  by  the  feast  of  Taberna- 
cles, which  took  plare  on  tlie  rifieciilh  day, 
while  its  tenth  day  was  the  time  of  the  great 
national  expiation.  The  three  ehief  ftstivals 
were  observed  during  the  dry  setison ;  the 
latter  rains  fell  before  the  Passover,  the 
former  rains  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles ; 
SO  diat  the  feasts  had  an  obrioiis  n  ference 
to  the  weather  as  well  as  tlie  season*.  Tli<">e 
considerations  make  it  not  improbable  that 
the  great  Hebrew  featifals  mij  be  refemd 
for  their  origin  back  to  very  early,  p^rhap^ 
ante-Mosaio  periods;  sinee  they  look  Uke 
eonsoeHidinaiy  oboOTuioeei  aviainy  oot  of 
ailanl  pImdodmim»  hot  if>|iiod,  imdar  |io< 
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per  niodilietlioB%  toaoonl  tad  laUgions  piu>* 
po  r  ,  in  virtoe  of  «piM»  adoptioB  and 
positive  law. 

Other  dements,  especially  those  of  a  poli- 
tir  111  nature,  are  mixed  in  these  festive  regu- 
lations. This  is  seen  in  reference  to  the 
eommencement  of  the  year.  It  is  natural 
to  reckon  a  lunar  year  from  the  first  new 
moon  after  the  vernal  equinox;  but  accord- 
ing to  £xod.  xiL  1,  ij,  Abib,  when  the  Pass- 
OVtr  Ibll,  was  made  the  first  month,  in  con- 
sequence of  tlip  rescue  of  the  Israelites  from 
Egyptian  bondage  (3).  .  The  feast  of  Te- 
bemiicles  was  designed  to  eommemorate  fiM 
dwelling  of  the  Israelites  in  the  Ami  ifn 
desert  (Lev.  xxiiL  43)  i  the  Sabbath  wati 
commenoralive  of  tbeir  bondago  in  Egypt 
( Drtit.  V.  15);  and  the  requiring  of  all  maiea 
t|^  appear  thrice  a  year  befora  Jehovah  (£xo« 
dns  zziiL  14,  w^.),  had  die  politieal  dm  of 
making  the  various  tribes  into  one  nation. 
The  number  seveui  especially  under  the  form 
of  m  poriod  of  tine»  had  a  strong  inflnenee 
in  tliese  arrangements;  for  we  find  a  sab- 
bath (seven  days),  seven  weeks,  the  seventh 
montl),  the  sevcnih  year,  or  year  of  release, 
and  the  aeTea'tines-seranth  yeartor  jnbileo. 

It  thna  njn^f'ars  th;it  llx'^e  observances 
were  not  caMiiui  in  tiieir  origin  or  inconsi* 
derable  in  tlieir  character.  They  are  ineos^ 
porated  witli  fundamental  notion",  event."?, 
and  usages.  They  seem  to  form  a  part  of 
the  national  ekistenee.  If  to,  then  Ihey  mnat 
be  of  an  early  date ;  and  if  they  ore  of  an 
early  date,  they  afford  a  wonderftil  instance 
of  the  benign  tendency  of  the  Mosaic  polity 
and  of  the  workings  of  Almighty  Providence. 

In  the  New  Dispensation  there  are  events 
of  a  eonraspoiuHng  but  far  more  important 
nature.  The  feusiof  Tabernacles  some  have 
fixed  as  the  time  when  our  Saviour  was  bom, 
and  when  his  ministry  commenced ;  at  the 
Pa^^sover  he  was  crucified ;  and  the  eflhaioa 
of  the  Holy  Spirif  fo<^k  place  at  Pentecost. 
That  grout  carauiui  occuiTences  happened  on 
festive  occasiona,  shows  that  from  the  first 
Christianity  courted  publicity. 

FEIGN  (L.  jingo,  •  I  form,'  immediately 
flrom  the  F.feindre),  is  to  de^iso  In  imiia- 
tion  of  somcthinfir,  and  hence  to  pretend,  to 
aet  a  false  part  {I  Kings  xii.  39,  *  devised.* 
1  San.  xxL  18). 

FELIX  (L.  happy),  whose  name  in  full 
is  Claudius,  or,  aecordiog  to  Tacitus,  Anio- 
nios  Felix,  a  flwedman  of  the  Soman  em- 
peror Claudius,  or  of  his  mother  Anlooia, 
liaving,  as  was  customary  with  enfranchised 
slaves,  taken  the  name  of  his  owner,  was 
the  fourth  Bonatt  goreznor  (procurator)  of 
Judea,  being  appointed  by  Claudiujt  ns 
cessor  to  Veutidius  Cunianus  (fi'J  or  ft3 
A.D.).  His  ordinary  residence  wa«  at  Cassa- 
rt^a.  Having  been  much  indulged  by  the 
emperor,  and  being  a  slave  in  soul,  he  waa 
aihitrtix  tyianniol,  ambithms,  nnjna^  aoid 
IvitAil;  natniot  of  flhanotw  vhiob  we  learn 
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tr.MJi  the  Bomuk  historians,  Tacitus  itnil 
SuetouiuA.  Wltik  aa  Um  eMfciM  of  kw 
ofllee  OTer  di«  Jewi,  Im  •ntieed  DratOta, « 

daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa,  to  leave  her 
husbaotl,  and,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  her 
couutry,  to  become  bis  wife.  Of  the  mar' 
riift  a  son  was  boni*  Both  child  and  mo- 
thpr  perished  in  an  emptioa  of  Mount  Vpsn« 
fiu.s.  I'fom  such  a  person  the  propus^KtDrs 
of  the  gospel  had  nothing  to  hope.  Paul 
having  been  consigned  to  TAlx  by  Ly^ias, 
reccivud  a  hearing  from  the  former,  who, 
though  obvioaaly  eanwinmi  of  hto  iima> 
cence,  before  whicli  lie  cowered,  retained 
the  apostle  for  two  years  in  prison,  in  bop* 
of  noeiTiag  %  bribe  Ibr  his  delitenniov  $  tin 
at  last,  being  for  iniHiifmeanour^  ronioved 
from  his  post  (cir.  50  A.D.),  be,  willing  to 
■how  the  Jewt  •  pleann,  ktfl  Planl  booq^ 
(Acts  xxiii.  33 — xxiv,). 

The  misoonduot  of  Feiix.  contributed 
OMieh  to  that  mass  of  disoonletit  and  Hm- 
afftfction  whicli  led  the  Jews  to  «ti  open  re* 
Tolt  ftffainst  their  Roman  niRitor^,  and  gave 
occasion  to  the  destrucliun  of  liiUir  common- 
weal tli. 

FELL0E3  (L.  voho,  'T  mil'),  ^i^nifies 
the  circumfsnnce  or  outer  part  of  a  wheel. 
In  1  Kings  TiL  Sa*  whan,  piobebty,  *  spolDW  * 
Wonld  be  more  correct. 

FELLOWSHIP  LT./^lgtm,  'I  follow  ?), 
Ihc  eoiiditimi  of  beiiif  ftuov,  or  on  equal 

and  intimate  term!c,  vr-th  ait  jthcr.  The  Greek 
word,  JltottMrnia,  gives  Uie  idea  of  something 
Ib  common  between  two  or  more  beings* 
Hcnco  the  early  Christian!),  who  had  in 
couHuiin  one  God,  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and 
one  Lope,  oontiuued  in  feUowsbip  with  each 
other  (Acts  ii.  4'^ ;  and  the  Corintliiun  ihs- 
Ctpl^H  !(r*«  sfiid  to  be  culled  of  God  '  uuto  the 
fellowship  of  his  Son'  (1  Cor.  i.  9) ;  for  it 
was  the  great  aia  of  die  Redeemer  to  esla* 
blish  a  anion,  a  p-n-nt  spiritual  common- 
wealth, in  which  hiii  1  ather,  himself,  and 
liis  diaei|ilee  shoold  ho  one  (Jobs  zrfl.  9t). 

The  Word  k  itnonia  in  also  ri  Ti  lrrc  l  'eon* 
tribution'  (Horn,  xt.'ifi),  *  communion'  (1 
Cot.  X.  le),  and  *  distribatfoor  (8  Cor.  iz.  11 ). 

FF.UIIET,  stands  erroneously  for  the  He- 
brew aaoA^,  from  a  root  which  signiiies 
to  make  s  ffloomftd  noise  (Ler.  zL  30; 
eomp.Ps.zii.  &;  Ixxiz.  11),  and  denotes 
one  of  the  nnmerous  family  fif  the  lizards, 
and  probably  the  gteko,  remarkable  for  the 
loud  grating  noise  which  it  miers  all  nighl 
in  the  roofs  and  wall. H  ofhonsp<»  TliepnrticTt- 
lar  species  meant  may  bt<  the  lacerta  gecko  of 
Hasselquist,  from  the  soles  of  whoso  fcot 
there  is  said  to  exude  a  poisonmis  humour, 
that  inflames  the  human  skis,  and  infects 
food  trodden  on  by  the  animal. 

FERVENT  (L.  /rrn-o, ' I  am  hot"),  equi- 
valent to  the  Saxuu  term  *  hot,'  is  the  En- 
glish fsptosstttstho  of  the  Ofoek  ikeosie 
(1  PeL  iv,  8),  whirh  si^^iiifii  s  '  earnest,'  and 
ol  tho  Oask  €m»rg»um$id  (Jimss  t.  16), 


wher«  It  sstaM  to  new  'imviM;  'boirt- 

felt.' 

FESTUS  {L.J<n{ful\  PosthiB  Footn,  Ibo 

Roman  proonrator,  who  succeeded  Feliz 
about  60  A.  D.  When  his  predecessor 
quitted  his  office,  he  left  Paol  a  prisoner 
in  Cesarea.  As  sooo  as  Festus  oatmd 
Pale?<tin(',  the  Jews  nrji^l  him  to  pa^  rer* 
di<-l  oil  tlie  ap->jille.  Though  it  was  of  iia- 
portanr<>  to  liim  to  aland  well  -wilh  I'je 
priests,  he  still  refused  to  commit  an  iijjiis- 
tice ;  yet  had  he  not  the  virtue  to  set  the  ac- 
cused at  liborlf.  Ho  ih«i«lbi«  lem|Mfissd; 
till  Paul,  apparrntly  becan«5e  he  h&d  little 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Festus,  appealed 
to  tho  emperot's  eoorts  stRomo,  and  was 
sent  thither  (Acti  xxv.  xxn  ). 

Festus,  when  he  entered  on  his  oi&cial 
dottes,  fbud  the  eowntty  in  great  dtaoirte; 
robbery,  assassination,  and  ii'>litieal  discoD- 
tent  prevailed  on  all  sides.  These  evils  the 
gomnor  tried  in  Tain  to  correct.  The  aattoo 
was  fast  hastening  through  crimt!  aod  aonww 
to  the  day  of  its  terrible  overthrow. 

FETlka  (T.Jcri),  chains  for  the  leijs 
(2  8am.  iiL  34.  Mark  y.  4).    The  term  is 
fif^irativ(>iy  Tised  for  great  distnss  (font 
iii.  7,  '  chain'). 

FEVBfi  (L.  ftbris,  Oer.  feber),  is  men* 
tioned  among  the  diseases  of  t>tf  Bible 
(Matt.  TiiL  14.  Acts  zzviii  8).  We  are  not 
supplied  widi  nieaas  Ibr  dotsndsiikg  wImI 
kind  is  m---iLnt,  thiutp-li  from  \hf  exprtf.isions 
employed  we  may  infer  that  the  ferers  were 
of  an  Inflammatory  natnia.  In  tlio  Old 
Testament  it  is  nucertain  whether  fercrs, 
properly  so  called,  are  iutendod  (soeLsv. 
mri.  1«.  Deut.  xxriii.  22). 

TIQ  (L.,/Ectti),  in  Hebrew  tsenok,  Arabic 
few,  a  much  Taluf»{i  fr  iit  which,  thon.jh  of 
Eastern  origin,  is  now  cuitivaird  even  m  iht 
sondMrn  pans  of  England.  The  4g-ti«o 
(Jifus  caricn  )  is  of  moderate  height  and 
large  hve-poiuted  leaves,  which,  when  the 
tioe  is  of  a  oonsiderable  site,  aflbvd  a  good 
f>iai1f  (1  Kin^s  ir.  25).  The  fips  appear  a.* 
little  knutA  before  the  leaves  (Cant.  ii.  13) ; 
wlien  ripe,  they  are  gathered  by  shaiking  tho 
tree  (Nah.  iii.  or  tlu-y  fall  of  their  own 
accord  (Rev.  vi.  13).  The  tree  is  common 
in  Palestltte  (Dent  viii.  B),  and  its  injury  or 
destruction  was  no  counted  a  great  evil  (Hs. 
ev.  33.  Jer.  V.  17.  Hos.  ii.  15).  The  tr,^ 
produccH  ripe  fruit  for  ten  iuontli!»  in  H\« 
year  at  three  separate  times,  nameJy,  ot  tfM 
end  of  June,  in  August,  and  in  winter.  The 
figs  of  the  first  harvest  are  the  so-calliNl 
spring  llgs,whidi  an  Uia  sweetest;  on  whidi 
nrcoimt,  ■5t»»U  as  because  theyarp  tht*  first 
produce  of  the  year,  they  are  spoken  of  m 
tsms  implying  weleiwao  and  pieaaofo(IEoa. 
!x  in.  .Ter.zziv.  2).  On  account  of  its 
'sweetness'  and  ' good  fruit,'  the  fig  was 
ehosea  Ung  of  teoes  in  Che  parahle  ( Jodg: 
iz.  10,  tfq.).    The  trc-  rr  jnirrd  much  care, 

if  it  was  to  floariah  (Pzov-uriL  18.  Loko 
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gatherpd,  or  dry  nntl  pressed  to^tlier.  Tliey 
were  *Uo  b«At«a  ioto  a  pulp,  of  which  cakes 
were  made  (i  Sam.  xxv.  18).  la  this  aiatt 
they  were  einployed  medieinally  (2  Kinga 
XX,  1)*  Figa  were  an  article  ufcouunerce, 
ud  weira  aet  in  eomparieoitt  wfth  the  Tina. 
The  tolerated  (Luke  xiii.  6^ — n)  as  well 
the  accursed  (Mark  xi.  13,  14)  fig-tree  was 
an  image  of  the  Jewish  people,  aud  of  all  who 
delay  to  improve  their  spiritual  advantages. 

The  wild  fip-tree  (iycamoru$)  is  hi^'hr-r 
and  stronger  tiiau  the  commuu  fig,  hui  us 
fruit  is  leia  agneabto  to  die  palate. 

Tlie  tree  atfnhi-?  the  magnitude  of  our 
largest  oaka,  aud  has  i>ull  greater  longevity. 
The  tmnk  aometniMs  measures  80or40  fraC 
round  or  more.  The  brandies  bejfin  to  r-x- 
paod  at  a  height  of  10  or  20  feet  fruiu  the 
earth,  the  lower  onee  epreading  horiaontally 
to  a  great  extent,  and  those  above  thcin 
grouping  themselves  into  conical  shapes,  so 
that  the  tree,  teen  from  a  dJttanee,  haa  very 
much  the  look  of  our  beerh.  Sycauiorea 
east  their  hospitable  shadows  to  a  great  dis- 
tanee  from  their  trunks,  and  fifty  or  sixty 
camels  and  horses,  and  ae  many  Arabs,  may 
not  unfrcqnently  be  seen  encamped,  during 
tlxe  heat  of  titu  day,  under  one  of  thetie  noble 
trees.  The  eofllas,  nlanailiy  Ae.  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  at  the  present  hour  found  «4niind 
and  perfect,  were  made  of  the  sycamore. 
( Kelly's  *  Syria,'  73).  Like  Zaeefaeiis  of  old 
(Luke  xix.  4"),  the  orientals  still  climb  into 
eycamores,  where  they  sit  to  smoke  and 
taUc  Attoe  designates  himaelf  *  a  gatherer 
irf  Hvr;\i!K»re  fruil'  (vii.  1-1). 
,  ilLLET  {F.JUet,  'a  band'),  ordinarily 
means  a  bandage  worn  as  an  ornament  romid 

the  head.  A  similar  iuiport  is  borne  by  the 
word  in  Jer.  lii.  21,  wiiere  it  signifies  a 
moulding  round  a  pillar,  and  whm  it  ia  the 
Itndering  of  a  word  that  means,  and  is  in 
oar  tersion  trflnslaied,  '  tbreHd'  (Hen.  xiv. 
83),  or  *  cord  '  (Ecc.  iv.  12).  In  other  purls 
WW  find  a  different  woidt  gAa/iiAa/(,(from  a 
root  sipnifyiuf?  ♦  to  draw  out'),  which  Well- 
beloved  has  rendered  'rods'  (Exod. xxvii. 
10,  11 ;  comp.  zxni.  17).  Bat  in  E»>dn8 
Saariii.  10,  the  term  is  closely  connected 
with  *  chapiters '  (see  the  article),  and  seems 
to  have  a  strietly  eeientifte  meaning.  It  may 
therefore  denote  the  flulin-^  of  the  eohunns. 
Jn  arehitecturc,  whence  our  translators  ap* 
pear  to  have  derived  dieir  terme,  a  IHlet  is 
defined  as  '  a  small  member,  consisting  of 
two  planes  at  right  angles,  used  to  separate 
two  larger  mouldings,  or  to  form  a  cap  or 
orowniag  to  a  monUUng*  or  eome  times  to 
terminate  a  member  or  series  ofmemhera' 
(Nicholsons  Architeo.  Die). 

FINGERS  (T.),  aa  the  instrument  hf 
which  the  mind  executes  its  designs,  (ire 
need  for  the  person  himself,  considered  as 
cadned  with  akill  (la.ii.  6;  svU.  8).  Aa 
vMiit  of  caajiag  faMTxhnidMib  Ifae  flagait 


in  diemaelveff  are  of  little  eerrlee;  whenee 

they  become  a  fipure  of  inert  and  irreligious 
uselessness  (Matt,  xxiii.  4).  *  The  finger  of 
Ood'  deieribee  his  aetive  power  (Exod.viii. 
19.  Lnke  xi.  20). 

FJR£  (T.,/ruer  in  German),  in  Palestine 
waa  not  needed  for  tlic  sake  of  the  artificial 
warmth  which  it  communicates  to  man, 
sincp  the  climate,  for  the  (ijreatcr  portion  of 
the  year,  afibrds  heat  in  ubinidance.  When* 
however,  protection  again  st  ibe  cold  of  winter 
wtis  sought,  it  was,  and  still  ig,  by  means  of 
braziers  or  pans,  which  bear  burning  wood 
(John  xviii.  18).  Snch  a  chafing-dish  is 
intended  by  the  word  *  hearlli '  in  Jer.  xsxvi. 
22.  For  cooking  it  was  usual  to  employ  aa 
ftiel  wood,  or,  If  that  was  rare,  straw,  leaves, 
dried  manure,  and  dried  grsHs  (Matt.  iii. 
12 ;  vi.  90.  £sek.iv.  10).  Chiniaeys,  pro- 
perly so  ealled,  were  nnlmown.  A  hole, 
covered  by  a  grill,  served  instead.  This  is 
what  is  meant  iu  Ho8.xiii.  3.  The  Mosaic 
law  forbad  flm  to  be  kindled  for  cooking 
during  the  Sabbath,  and  so  secured  to  do- 
mestics needflil  repose  (Exod.  xxxv.  3). 
Worthy  of  special  notice  is  the  sacred  fire 
in  the  temple,  which  the  priests  were  not  to 
nllow  to  f(n  o»it  (Lev.  vi.  9,  1"?,  1:{).  No 
birange  or  unconsecrate^l  tir^'  \vas  tube  u»ed 
(Lev.  X.  1,  Mf.). 

Brf  .re  tlie  transportion  to  Babylon,  tlie 
pncitts  are  said  to  have  hidden  the  holy  fire  in 
a  dry  eistem.  Alter  the  lapse  of  years,  nothing 
but  til  irk  w-f  r  wna  there  fouml.  By  order 
of  Nehemiah,  some  of  this  was  sprinkled 
ever  Ae  wood  wtaieh  had  been  placed  on  the 
newly-ererttd  altar.  The  wood  tliuvi  jjr.'- 
pared  was  enkindled  by  the  rays  of  tlie 
stm.  Thns  arose  the  new  sacred  fire  {2 
Maccab.  i.  10 — f](>).  ^iHiiy  offerings  were 
to  be  consumed  by  fire  (Exod.  xii  10).  The 
images  and  idol-groves  of  the  Canaanites 
were  to  be  burnt  (Dent.  vii.  0).  Aud  the 
Isruelites  were  strongly  forbidden  to  allow 
tJieir  children  to  pas«  through  the  fire — that 
is,  to  pass  bare-foot  between  two  burning 
fnmftces,  in  honour  of  Moloch,  of  which  most 
persons  died  (Dent,  xviii.  10;  comp.  xii. 
31). 

Fire  wn"?  an  emblem  of  the  prescnee  of 
the  Deity  (Kxod.  xiii.  21);  also  of  his  favour 
(Oea.iv.  d.  Kxod.  six.  18.  dGhrott.viLl. 
Acts  ii.  8,  4);  whence  ti  t  -  i-reilneHs  of  • 
that  which  biimed  on  the  altar  of  the  sane- 
tntof*  Five  was  siso  an  instrament  and  an 
image  of  the  Divine  puni-^bnicnls  (rieii.xix. 
24.  Is.  XXX.  .13).  From  its  penetrating  and 
kindling  nature,  it  represents  the  w<ttd  or 
influence  of  Ood  (Jer.  xxiii.  29.  MattiiL  11. 
Luke  xii.  40).  Fire  of  Jehovah  means  light- 
niug  (Exod.  ix.  23.  Ps.  cxlviii.  8).  Fire 
gives  rise  to  peculiar  forms  of  speech ; 
'  saved  as  by  fire,'  that  is,  in  extremity  (1 
Cor. iii.  Id;  comp. Zech. iii. 2).  Fiery  (Ntunb. 
XxL  0,6)  may  mean  poisonotia  ssipeilts* 
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flgnmtiTely  to  signiQr  OchI's  puuisUmeut  of 
ll.<-  gailrr  (Hzek.  nxTiii.22;  comp.  xiiL  11. 
Deut.  xxix.  23.  Ps.  xi.  6.  Is.  xxx.  33). 

FIllM.VMKNT  (L.Jirmus,  'strong"),  which, 
according  to  Geuc»ii  i.  ti,  God  mado  in  ilie 
midst  of  the  waters,  to  divide  ilit-  waters 
shore  from  the  wntT?  bplnw.  This  firnm- 
tDvutf  or  'expansion'  {marginjf  ihe  He- 
braws  considered  to  1w  so  estended,  sn>) 
prnbablv  vanltcfl  cTpansc,  spretisi  ojit  on  all 
sides,  after  the  manner  of  an  immense  bra- 
MD  mirror  (Pe.  %ix,  1;  et  1). 

FIK^^T-BOUN  i^.  in  Us  lU.'ral  spnse,  np- 

flied  to  the  first  child  of  a  wedded  couple 
Oea.  niL  21)     Aeoording  to  patriarchsl 
U!iage,  the  first-bom  male  was  the  presump- 
tive head  of  the  fsmilj  after  the  death  of  the 
father.  He  rscelred  s  double  disre  of  the 
Inheritsooe  (DeaL  xxi.  17);  hod,  besides, 
▼arious  privilenes  over  his  brothers  and  sis- 
ters ;  and,  iii  ilm  most  ancient  times,  exer- 
cised in  the  paternal  housa  tlie  fuoeiions  of 
priest  (Numb.  iii.  V2).  The  father  pjase^scd 
Uie  power  of  inveitiug  with  the  righu*  of 
priroogenitnre  the  first  son     the  favourite 
wife,  if  such  wa'^  not  his  natural  position 
(Oen.  xlriii.  5;  comp.  1  Chrun.  v.  2);  but 
uiis  privilege  was  expressly  dlssllowed  by 
Moses  (Deut.  xxi.  l*i — 17).    Gi  iieraMy,  the 
first-born  of  a  king  succeeded  him  ou  the 
throne  (2  Kings  la.  ^7),  fhmi  whieb  rale 
David  departed   in  the  case  of  Sulumon, 
showing  ibHt  much  depended  on  the  will  of 
the  reigning  monarch  (1  Kings  i.  1) — 13). 
Essn  sold  his  rights  of  primogt-nitiirf  (Qeii. 
XXV.  30 — 34),  and  Renbpn  lo.^t  ilifui  by 
crime  (1  Chron.  v.  1,  'i.  Gea.  xxxv. 

Primogeaitore  is  a  mere  accident  of  birth, 
and  has  no  natural  claim  to  privileges.  It 
may  have  been  occasioned  or  recommended 
in  ft  Btste  of  socie^  whose  seeority  de- 
penrbMl  on  each  family's  havin<7  an  acknow- 
ledged head,  in  possession  of  a  strong  arm, 
sad  in  eommsAd  of  an  obedient  band;  but 
the  rule  of  law  and  llic  equal  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity under  which  we  live,  neither  needs 
nor  illows  tneh  prefereneee,  whteh,  «s  all 
nnfounded  advantages,  encoumj^L'  on  the  ono 
side,  opulence,  pride,  idleness,  and  luxury ; 
and  ou  the  other,  poverty,  heartburnings,  and 
degiadation. 

In  a  figurative  sense,  '  first-bom '  is  eqni- 
Taleut  to  'specially  beloved*  i^lixoil.  iv.  22. 
'  Jer.  xxxi.  0).  The  'first-born  in  heaven' 
(Heb.  xii.  '-l'^)  an-  the  fir^t-fruits  of  llie 
Christian  church.  The^aiite  term  is  applied 
to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  i.  6),  whom 
Paul  declares  to  be  'the  firstborn  araonpj 
many  brethren'  (Bom.  viiL  '^9),  and  'the 
flxs(>bom  of  eve^  ereatiue,*  or  the  whole 
creation  (Col.  i.  15). 

The  first-bom  male,  whetlier  of  man  or 
bdSflt,  was  amonf  Ae  Hebrews  sacred  to 
Jehovah  (Exod.  xiii.  2, 12).  Human  beings 
might  be  redeemed  (xiii.  13).  The  redemp- 
tloa  numej  wtt  lift  diekeis  each  (Numb* 


iii.  40,  47),  which  bsloaged  to  the  soas  of 
LeTi(iiL48).  It  was  the  panaM'dwty  toof- 

feet  the  redemption  (Exod.  zzxiv.  20.  I^afcs 
iL  23,24).  In  obedience  to  this  law,  the  Le- 
Tites  were*  an  offering  to  the  Lord'  (NamK 
viii.  13),  'instead  of  all  the  fiol-boiii  of  the 
chiMfr'n  of  Israel'  (IH),  who  in  this  ritual 
sense  became  JeUovah':>,  iu  cous«queaoe  of 
tlieir  being  ^ared  whi  n  the  first- bom  of  llw 
K^^yptians  were  slain  (IT),  and  who 
brought  into  tliis  intimate  and  aacreti  ooo- 
seetion  with  Jehovahi  m  may  ^nmamm,  in 
order  to  wean  them  Unmb  idolntij  nad 
them  his  in  heart. 

The  ficst-bomof  dean  animals wcsw  lobe 
offtTcd  antl  eaten  before  Jcliovah,  tliat  is,  at 
his  saoouiary ;  unclean  animals  were  to  he 
ndcomed  (ExMLsiiLld,  13^  Lvr.xsnLiS, 
27.  Kumb.  xriii.  19^19.  Beat.  wr. 
21). 

FIRSTLING  (Ger.  trttlutg),  or  'fint- 
firnita/  the  first  and  best  of  its  kind  among 

all  creatures  or  conditions  ;  thiii*  Isaiah 
speaks  of  '  the  lirst-born  of  the  ptH»r '  (xiv. 
30),  and  Job  of  'the  first-bom  of  deadi' 
(xviii.  13).    In  regard  to  titne,  tho^^-  ^irho 

f recede,  the  first  (Horn.  xvi.  d.  1  Cor.  xvL 
9);  where  'the  flrst-ftvits  of  Aehain,*  ait 
the  earliest  ChristMiis  in  ibut  countrj-.  B';t 
the  term  specially  denotes  the  fir»t  pirodne- 
kions  of  aninials,  fruits  and  inanimatn  tfftinfs; 
these  were  not  o^]^\  <  inseoratcd  to  Jehovail, 
by  individnals  (Exod.  xxii.  20 ;  xxiii.  19), 
but  were  also,  at  the  end  of  the  harvest,  fe^ 
lively  ofi'ered  by  the  whole  people  of  fansl 
(Lev.  xxiii.  10,  aeq.),  before  which  the  fnim- 
meat  of  iheiu  by  man  was  nut  allowed  ( J4  ;. 
From  every  newfmit^trBe  the  first  pronuce^ 
in  tlie  fourth  year,  was  taken  (or  Jehovah  : 
in  and  after  the  fifth  year,  the  fruit  belonged 
to  the  human  proprietor  (Lev.  six.  M). 
The  firstlings,  or  first-fruits,  served  for  the 
support  of  the  priests  (Lev.  ii.  ISl.  Numb. 
Y.  9;  xviii  6— U);  hot  out  of  thorn  tho  ^ 
ferers  prepare<i  and  enjoyed  iii  the  sanctuurr 
a  festive  meal,  of  which  the  LeTitea  partooir. 
as  well  ss  sons,  daughters,  tnenhsemmti,  mik 
maid-servants  (Deut.  xii.  0,  ttq.). 

Figuratively, '  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit' 
are  the  best  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  among 
the  early  Christians  (Bom.  viii.  23)  ;  *  first- 
fruits  of  his  creatures'  (.1ame^<  i.  18),  are  th« 
ixvsi  diaciplcs  of  Clixist,  considered  as  the 
most  beloved  and  favoured  of  God's  chil- 
dren (comp.  1  PeL  ii.  0).  'The  first-fruits 
of  them  tliat  slept'  (1  Cor.  xv.2U),  indicates 
Christ,  who,  *  being  the  ftiet-bom  amnnf 
many  brethren,'  by  his  resurrection  gisji 
them  an  as3urauc«  of  eternal  life  (23)* 

This  imagery  is  peeuliar  to  Iwdnitm,  aal 
its  prevalence  in  the  N^-w  Testanieut  shows 
how  intimate  is  the  coonectioa  betwaea  tiK 
law  and  the  gospel.  The  laltar  mammon  be 
well  understood  ^part  from  n  faMMfMgi «( 
the  former. 
FIB-Tll££  is  the  translalion  of  the  U«> 
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toMT  Iteroth,  ft  prob&bly  Arunnan  form  of 

mbUb  is  found  in  beratheem  (t'nnt.  i.  17). 
Whal  live  the  berosh  was,  cui  scnrrely  be 
ooMMmi  M  flmdlf  delBinined.  Engliah 

commentators  UHnnlly  anderstand  the  pinu$ 
mbieif  or  tir-iree,  which  is  an  eyergrwn  of 
bMmtilbl  Appewmoe,  wlioM  lofly  hdight  ■nd 
*!>'ti-t  f-  liri;'-  iiffi-r  l  --piicioiis  slu'Ilor  uiid 
l^p^e«ble  sLude.  Dr.  Buroey,  in  Jiit  '  Ut»- 
lorf  of  Mmle^*  veferring  to  9  Ban.  H  5, 
hpcaks  of  tlie  wood  of  the  fir- tree  us  being 
cboaen,  iu  aneient  and  modem  timet,  for 
flMkiBf  ransieal  instmrnents.  Some  writers 
prefer  the  cypress  (see  the  article).  Soillk 
rwrnnrks  of  the  '  eres  and  bt-rosh,  »o  eon- 
stajitly  associated  iu  Scripture,  the  former 
may  indicate  the  cedar  (see  the  artld6)irith 
the  wild  pine-tree,  while  the  latter  may  com- 
prehend the  Jtmiper  and  cypress  tribe.'  There 
is  good  muMHi,  Iiowever,  ftr  aeqoJeeeiiif  in 
the  opinion  of  Gesenin",  t>iut  beroih  vmy  de- 
note several  similar  kinds  of  trees,  which  the 
•Mienls,  estisfled  with  feiierel  fcseinlilioeefl, 
<Vh]  not  nicely  discriminate;  so  Unit,  in  mo- 
dern time!!,  wc  mnst  often  be  satisfied  with 
dvtemfBicg  the  geuas  of  traet  sad  plants. 

The  general  qualities  mhMk  the  Hebrews 
classed  under  the  terra  her&sh,  may  be  found 
an  1  Kings  ti.  15.  is.  xli.  lU;  Ix.  13.  Kivk. 
XKTii.  .') ;  xxxi.  8.  Hos.  3dy.  8. 

FISH  (T.)  appear  to  hare  been  a  fa- 
vaurite  food  with  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  things  which  made  thent,  wfaen  te  the 
wililr  rnr'^-j,  1fi  ,k  I  nrk  with  regret  to  Kgypt, 
wa»  the  want  uf  lii>h,  which  thej  had  there 
pinttiftilly  enjoyed  fNomb.  si  ft).  In  Ihe 
time  of  Neheiniiih,  fish  were  brought  frijin 
*  i'hosnicia  to  Jerosalem;  and  in  otir  Lord's 
dajs,  ilrMI  ftdi  weve  aanong  tfie  oidinsiy 
provisions  used  on  jounuys  (.^fatt.  xiv.  17). 
In  EgTpt,  the  Israelites  dwelt  near  a  river 
wMA  abounded  in  fish  (Exod.  vii.  18 ) ;  and 
ia  Palestine  itself  the  8m  of  Oennesareth,  by 
means  of  it»!  fish,  f»ave  ocrnsion  to  nn  im- 
portant tnule  (Luke  v.  0.  John  xxi.  0,  teq.). 
The  sea  also  supplied  the  Hetnevs  inth 
fish.  The  law  nl!n%ved  them  to  eat  those 
fish  only  which  had  fins  and  scales  (Lev. 
zi.  9).  Fishing  wast  eanied  on  by  nets 
(Hftlib.  i  l,')) :  but  the  line  wa3  known  tn 
the  Jtfraelites  (Is.  xix.  8)  as  weU  as  to  the 
BcnH^*^  OB  vfeoee  noanments  ire  fst  see 
men  anplinp  and  dragpin^f  fur  finh. 

The  fish,  as  a  symbol  of  Cruitftilness,  was 
irorahiliped  is  Syria.  A  traoe  of  lliia  nor- 
Hhip  has  been  found  in  Nineveh;  for  the 
word  is  said  to  signify  a  fish,  and  its  ruter, 
Smniramis,  is  held  to  be  allied  to  the  liith- 
goddeas  Derceto.— 6ec  Daoon. 

FTTCireS  are  a  small  kind  of  wild  p«»R. 
The  word  kootmetht  so  rendered  in  E»ek.  iv. 
9,  li  in  Exod.  ix.  83  translated  in  the  com- 
mon ver-inn  '  rye,' but  by  Wi  in  .Moved  '  spell,' 
which  IS  a  species  of  bearded  wheat.  In  Is. 
yriii-       27,  fildies  afeiitds  Ibr  another 


connection,  lepwienii  ia  otijeet  dUbftnft 

from  wheat,  barley,  cummin,  and  lye,  or 
qielt,  and  which  was  not  threshed  with  a 
tateaUnf  fasttaaeal,  bat  beaten  oat  with  a 

staff.  Obritnisly,  some  inferior  phuit — ]»rr>- 
bably,  as  in  the  opiniott  of  Kwald,  diU  is 
fateoded. 

FLAG,  a  valetwplant  with  a  broad,  blade< 
like  leaf,  like  the  balrash  (see  the  article), 
which  grew  ia  gnat  numbers  on  the  banks 

of  tiie  NUe  (Job.  vui.  11.  Exod.  ii.  3). 

FLAQON,  which  means  a  drinking  vessel, 
is  in  2  Sam.  vi.  19,  Cant  ii  0,  aud  Hos.  iii. 
1,  llio  nnderiiiK  <>f  u  woid,  oihrtthah,  die 
exiu^t  niPRiiiiig  of  which  cannot  hf^  drler- 
miueii.  i-  roni  the  pasitage  in  Hoseo, '  tisgous 
of  grapes '  (literally),  it  woold  apfeir  to  bo 
something  nmfle  frnm  gTflpes,  perhaps  what 
is  now  caUtid  UUuek.  It  is  evident  that  it 
bid  leftasMaf  aad  ncmrialift^  qnalltieti 
Wellbeloved  gives  a>  EntHish  pr.  srnta- 
tive,  dned  grape$ ;  udierB,  cvrduU*,  jfcr/ttmet, 
or  tyrup  of  rtutlmi. 

FLAKKS  arc  substances  loosely  held  to- 
gether. In  the  Bible  (Job  xli.  S3),  the  word 
etuuls  ibr  a  Hebrew  tern  vrtiose  root  signi- 
fies to  be  large  and  robust,  and  has  refisr- 
enee  to  the  hnge  ma<;scs  of  skin  and  flesh 
belonging  to  tlte  animal  tenuttd  Leviathan. 

FI.AX.    See  Clothes  and  Sux. 

FLOATS,  that  which  flow,  or  oanses 
something  else  to  flow,  or  keep  on  the  sur- 
fitee  of  fhe  water.  The  word  it  in  1  Kiaga 
V.  9  (pomp.  2  Chmn.  if.  16),  the  ri^Tulcring 
of  a  term  in  the  originid,  which  has  for  its 
primary  signifleatlon  tile  idea  of  ™»*<«g 
and  e(iinl)iiiiii|(  ohjertB  iu  a  rsgolar  Oldlf* 

FLUTE.    See  Music 

Tfjf  f T.— die  name  oonee  flrom  tiie  aet 

of  the  aiiijntd  in  always  flying)  is  the  trans- 
lation of  a  word  (lebub),  which  signifies 
one  of  tfie  larger  species  of  insects  termed 
flies,  perhajM  the  gad-fly.  It  was  certohily  a 
fomiidaWe  animal  of  its  kind,  for  it  is  men- 
tioned as  an  enihiem  of  raJauiilies  whii-li  Je- 
horah  would  call  from  Egypt  (Is. vii.  18; 
s^c  Keel.  X.  1).  Another  term,  chinnim,  has 
been  held  to  meim  mosquitoes.  It  is  well 
known,  liowover»  Aai,  like  all  hot  aad  moist 
rrnrTries,  Fgrpt  abounded,  and  docs  still 
sbuuud,  in  tlies,  fleas,  and  lice.  The  saino 
vas  die  ease  with  Indea,  espeelaUy  the  low 
southern  lands  lying  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where,  in  the  Philistine  citgr<tf  Kkron, 
they  worshipped  die  llj-god  Beeiaebab,  with 
a  view  to  gain  shelter  from  the  iaoMjjwMa 
and  injury  (2  Kings  L  d). 
FOOD.    See  Dirt. 

FOOT  (T.).  The  feet  were,  hi  Pale8tla«» 

proterted  not  by  shoes,  property  so  Palled, 
but  saudals,  or  soles  bound  over  the  fool, 
in  which  elegant  appearancs  was  omsh 
studied  by  Uie  ric!j.  Females  of  the  same 
class  wore  as  omanients  around  tlte  lower 
pturt  of  die  leg  anltlets  which,  consisting  of 
a  oatal  iiiig»  with  span^  aad  hiagiagib 
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naile,  aa  the  wearer  prorrorlrd,  r  tinkltnjj 
lioi»e,  ant]  rather  impeUcl  Uie  gait  Such  a 
noise  and '  inindng'  earriage,  as  being  o«a»- 
ftioned  by  decnratiims  tliat  the  opulent  onlj 
rotilt]  wear,  became  a  sign  of  sociid  distinc- 
tion and  gentiUty  (Is.  iii.  16,  18,  20).  The 
eireunataiire  Uiat  stockings  were  not  wom» 
and  Ihiit  the  f«H't  were  '  shod  *  merely  with 
sandals,  occasioned  much  impurity,  and 
fsct-waabing  beeftnie  lo  Important  and  re- 
fri'sbing,  that  it  was  frequently  done,  and 
became  a  duty  of  hospiuUity  (Oen.  xviii.  4  ; 
iliii.  84).  For  similar  reasons  die  priests 
wert'  rt'qnired  to  wash  their  feet  before  they 
aotered  the  sanctuary  (Exod.  xxx.  18—20). 
The  wtahUig  of  Ae  ftet  of  gaesis  wia,  as  • 
hiunblf'  ofRct',  generally  performed  by  serr- 
ants ;  ii  was,  therefore,  a  token  of  special 
MMud  when  the  head  of  the  JuMw  (Jolin 
zil.  8).  or  pernons  of  dtotinedotl  (liB.  A), 
nodertook  tlie  duty. 

To  fall  at  a  p^foift  fleet  was  «  t Ign  of 
llijeet  obedience  (1  Sam.  xxv.  21),  tlie  idea 
being  borrowed  trom  the  practice  of  eon- 
merors  in  netting  their  feet  on  the  necks  of 
Uie  vanquished  (Josh.  x.  24). 

FOOTMEN  (T.)  originally  conslitnled 
the  sole  military  force  of  the  Hebrews 
(iVnnib.  xL  21;  19am.  It.  10).  Caralry 
were  unknown  till  (he  (Itty**  of  Solomon,  for 
fbe  use  of  horses  was  forbidden,  lest  the 
people  ehonld  tmtt  in  themaeWes  reChev 
than  In  Jehovah,  and  lest,  jirnbably,  they 
ibould  form  too  intimate  a  connection  wilh 
UManoin  Egypt  (Dent.  jctIL  10.  Pfe.u.  7). 
tilt  hilly  character  of  Canaan  w«l  ODMiled 
fitr  die  emplorment  of  horses. 

ftMyrerOOtid  (T.)  are  employed  is  A« 
£eBt  by  persons  of  the  higher  rank.  Solo- 
mon had  a  footstool,  hhvetih,  of  gold  (2 
Chron.  ix.  18).  The  «rk  of  the  eorenant,  ai 
l>eing  benefttfi  the  (dterttUsi,  Ihe  abode  of 
the  Divine  presence,  was  accoonted  God's 
footstool  ( I  Chron.  xxviii.  2.  Ps.  xcix.  ft). 
With  how  mnch  greater  forco  and  proprie^ 
does  Isaioli,  borrowing  his  imagery  from 
natnre,  describe  heaven  as  God's  tiirone, 
and  earth  his  footstool  (Is.lxvi.  1).  The 
trrm  is  employed  in  military  affairs  to  de- 
note complete  sabjeetion  ^Pa.  ex.  1 ;  comp. 
e|^et.l.9f>. 

FOREIGNERS  (L./or(a,  *  out  of  doors') 
are,  in  contradistinction  to  persons  dwelling 
■t  honw,  flioee  who  dwell  abroad,  that  ia, 
beyond  tlie  house,  the  eity,  or  the  country. 
Strangers  and  foreignan  hia»t  in  all  agea 
and  all  ooontries,  beira  traaled  with*  harih* 
aeaa  in  proportion  to  tl^  ^cWlia^^ion  of 
those  among  whom  they  were ;  Whence 
kindness  to  strangers  may  be  taken  aa  a 
proof  of  enltore.  The  Israelites  were  prompt, 
ed  lo  manifest  good-will  towards  foreigner?, 
nut  only  by  the  genius  of  their  religion,  but 
by  leading  facta  indieir  own  hialoty;  f  >r 
in  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  even  Canaan,  tiiey 
were  strangers  ^Oen.  sii.  10.  iuxod.  xxii. 


21 ).  ATI  who  were  not  descended  from  Jaeo>b 
they  held  to  be  fuvigners,  who  were  nane- 
Mna  h>  Paleatfaiei,  for  the  CanMBiHia  amv 

by  no  means  vrholly  destnvyed,  and  com- 
merce brought  into  it  many  atraagers;  ao 
Miat  hi  the  tfana  of  Bolouion  tiiey  amiMBHad 
to  16.1,000  (9  Chron.  ii.  17),  and  in  the 
period  of  the  New  Testament  many  were 
fotind  in  the  land,  especially  in  Galilee, 
whence  tlie  phrase  *  Galilee  of  the  Gentilee* 
(Matt  iv.  1.*)).  Foreigners,  thongh  stHcifly 
excluiled  from  the  civil  and  religious  polity, 
in  which  none  but  waiihippaffa  ot  Jeboemb 
conld  properly  share,  were  yet  under  the 
ahelter  of  the  law,  and  treated  with  lenitv 
(Ezod.zxiU.9.  I^ae.ids.  10|  ssr. «.  Dm. 
xxiv,  17,  teq.). 

By  submitting  to  eirenmciaioo,  and  Mas- 
plyhif  wMh  tha  other  lafaWHaiMaf  Hm  knt 
a  stranger  put  himself  «n  terms  of  equality 
with  an  laraelite  (bxod.  xiL  49j,  ^hoagh 
tartareat  night  be  taken,  ftoaa  ibavlpMaa 
(Deutxxiii.  20),  and  in  the  year  of  releaiw 
Uiey  had  to  return  propei^  nceired  on  loan 
(Deut  XT.  3).  Yet  diia  may  be  ti«e  onij  of 
such  as  remained  forsignere  by  not  aoiaril^ 
ting  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  It  was,  bowewMfe 
not  till  the  third  generation  that  foretgnaaa 
WOte  perfectly  Mlwaliaed  ( Deal,  xxiii.  7  ),aBl 
even  then  they  were  probaMy  excloded  fran 
tlu)  kiiigly  office  (DeoLxrii.  Id).  But  Ana- 
OMMitee  and  Moabites  conld  not  be  MM- 
ralised  (Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4.  Neh.  xhL  1).  Of 
Ibe  natnralisatioa  of  the  Oanaaaitaa  ■»"'i*^i->g 
la  aaldf  bal  It  la  apparent  thai  flaaaf  af 
them  were  amalgamated  with  the  Israeliie*, 
who  thua  became  prone  lo  idolatry.  In  Uriah 
«»ter»  «i  hmtmnia  a Mtika hairiiag  a 
high  ratdc  in  David's  army  (2Sam.  xL  3). 
Alter  die  retnm  fh»m  Aeayria,when  tb«  mono- 
tbetatie  principle  had  grown  pvedoaainant, 
all  foreign  women  whom  the  Jewn  had  wson* 
ried  (Ezra  x.  2,  se^.),  and  all  strangen,  *  sIm 
mixeti  nmltitnde,'  were  put  way  (Kalkiz.  2, 
Xiii.  3). 

FOitEST.  Palestine  is  not  at  the  pre mt^ 
day  ricii  in  wood,  if  we  except  BataMA 
(Baahaa),  beyond  dwJordan,  wbiehabaMla 
in  oak^i  (cump.  Zecli.  xi.  2).  In  enriesit 
times,  however,  though  the  eoil  ia  not  vaif 
fcfovnliiaftaa  dmirgaawlhy  tnei-niDaklnva 
been  numerous,  for  the  rortsnmptiou  of  woa4 
waa  aonaidecahk.  Several  foreata,  or  woa^ 
are  nentioiied  in  Scripture,  aa  *th»  floiaai 
of  Lebanon'  (1  Kings  vii.  2),  *  the  vrood 
coimtry,'  which  at  tht;  time  of  the  Hebrew 
inTasion  appears  to  hb^e  covered  the  high 
landeof  Ephraim  (Josh.  xviL  lO^sef.;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xir.  25),  the  wood  near  Bethel  (2 
Kings  ii.  24),  '  the  forest  of  Hareth '  (1  Sam, 
Xxii.  5),  y)r()babiv  in  the  south  of  Jndah. 

FORGIV  KNESS  (T.),  that  is,  of  sin,  ia  • 
subject  intimately  competed  with  the  rate* 
tioMH  which  the  Scriptuto  aeta  iarth  aacKial> 
iug  between  God  and  man,  «nd  which  every 
enlightened  conaeience  will  recogoiaa  aa 
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•oon  aa  !t  heeome«  quickened  witL  religions 
eiootioiu.  Viewed  iu  x«g«nl  to  (iod,  hi» 
CvMtor,  BmieiiMttNr,  Lftwyivir*  mi  Jvdg9, 
nun  is  a  sinner.  As  audi,  be  is  exposed  to 
the  penalties  whicb  Ood  has,  in  his  benign 
iriaiMNBi  acMi  fit  to  ■|>poiiit  aa  aaaetlona  lo 
his  Isws.  From  these  {>«uaUiet  the  siuuer, 
while  he  neipains  so,  has  no  OMMt  ot  es- 
ea|ie.  Tlie  unholy  aNiatlM«wfeMM  nan, 
whether  in  time  or  in  etemitj ;  and  vfaile 
OQtward  splendour  ean  do  little  to  mitigate 
his  unhappiaesst  it  often  makes  the  inner 
degradation  deofor*  and  so  does  but  add  to 
the  oansea  of  disorder,  darkness,  and  moral 
death  (  Horn.  L  lb,  teq.  'i  Ihess.  ii.  10.  1 
(W.L  18.  John  iM.  16). 

Is  there,  then,  no  remedy  ?  Yes,  n  di- 
vioel^'pcovided  and  ail*sufficieat  one.  Ood, 
«ho  io  lieh  in  nway,  toot  his  giaat  lof» 
wherewith  he  loved  his  rhildren,  even  when 
they  were  dead  in  sins,  has  bj  his  grace 
•AmdittM  ndonptkM  and  Mlvatioo  through 
Ciiiih  in  Jesus  Christ  (Ephes.  iL  4 — 6).  That 
Caith  ot  oeeessity  implies  such  repeutanoe  aa 
teada  to  the  lannneiation  of  sin.  And  ooosa- 
«MBl  «niapMttiMs  and  ftilh,  ia  Iwiiva- 

Fonftveness  consists  of  two  parts:  I.  The 
remisakmof  sins  that  are  past,  throogh  the 
forbearsnce  ofQod,  which  is  indicated  in 
the  New  Testament  by  the  terra  pare$i$ 
(BoM. iiL  S5); IL  Thanmoval  oftha  eanaa 
of  sin,  that  puilt,  which  is  teniied  aphesis 
CMatt.  zxvi.  2ti ),  The  loimar  aa  a  paieing  by 
•f  putviooa  tiMt  tha  latMr»  tfw  iwmoifJ  of 
sinfulness.  Thit signifies  the  witliholding  of 
inented  piiniahmwitr—this,  the  eare  of  tha 
■lOBil  d^rmvatioti.  Tha  Ivo  an  essential  hi 
a  Xraeiom  ^atem  of  fingivanesa.  The  mere 
remission  of  a  penalty  might  eneonrage  the 
practice  of  sin.  The  sinful  diaposiciou  must 
be  eradieated  ere  grsoe  hm  hni  its  peifeol 
work  in  the  psrdonof  transgressors.  A  father 
in  declining  to  inflict  a  punishment  to  which 
hia  ehild  has  rendered  himself  liablarlilm 
pains  to  brinp  his  child  into  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  may  reader  the  repetition  of  the 
oAnea  i— foaaiUo  Than  m  it,  ivha*  iMs 
•■A  is  answered,  that  bis  forgirencss  is  com- 
flalB.  Henoe  the  abandonment  oi  sin  is  the 
aMdition  of  fcigliaiiaBBi  aa  eelimianaa  ift 
it  is  the  cause  of  punishment  (Is.1t.  7.  Ezek. 
xviiLSO.  31;  zuiiLUj  Lnkaxiii.  fr— 0; 
zv.  John  TiiL  d4). 


The  forgiveness  of  each  other,  on  the  part 
of  men— -in  other  words,  the  encoursgemeiU 
pitd  active  tsweiae  of  a  plaeabte  dispositioB, 

is  among  a  Christian's  first  duties,  and  finds 
in  the  >iew  Testament  tlie  strongest  reoom- 
mandations  (Matt  vi.  12,  U,  15 ;  xrtiL  99, 
Luke  xxiii.  34). 

FORNICATION  (L/erAtx,  'avault,'  •bro- 
ther), stands  for  a  Greek  term  which  signiflea, 
I.  any  improper  sexual  connection  (MatL  xv. 
lU) :  II.  adultery  (v.  32.  Johnviu.  41) ;  III. 
incest,  or  rather,  incestuous  wedlock  (1  Cor. 
T.  1).  In  Aela  zv«  20,  the  reference  is  to 
the  Mosaic  precepts  fouud  in  Lev.  xviii.  xx. 
10 — 23).  According  to  a  hguxe  common  in 
Hebrew  literature,  the  word  also  denotes,  IV. 
idolatry  (Rev.  ii.  21  ;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiii,). 

The  general  crime  here  referred  to,  bane- 
fhl  aa  it  alvmya  ia,  waa  aoHHig  lha  Rabrews 
especially  injurious,  because,  in  vitiating  the 
purity  of  familiest  it  interfered  with  a  fuu- 
damantal  nfoladoQ  of  the  aoeld  ayatem,  by 
which  it  was  provided  that  property  should 
uninterruptedly  descend  from  father  to  son. 
Adultery  thus  aimed  a  blow  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  Hebrew  constitution.  Hence  is  seen 
tlie  force  of  that  figurative  application  which, 
uudar  the  name  of  fornication,  describes 
idolatry,  which  waa  a  practical  denial  of  tha 
sole  godhead  and  sovereignty  of  Jehovah. 

I'OiiTBESS  {L.Jortis,  •strong').  Strong- 
holda  are  eoeval  with  the  earliest  begmniagt 
of  civilisation;  since  when  force  is  law,  se- 
eurity  is  indispensable  to  improvement,  and 
aaaniily  aaa  ba  obiahMd  only  in  high  and 
fortified  places.  Ih'iice  tlie  word  geer,  em- 
ployed to  denote  the  lirst  city  recorded  to 
tm  been  bnilt  (Oen.  It.  17),  properly  sig- 
nifies a  place  surrounded  with  walls  or  for- 
tifications. Fortresses  appear  to  have  of  old 
been,  in  essential  points,  similar  to  what 
they  arc  now — edifices,  erected  on  suitabla 
spots,  consisting  nf  high,  thick,  embattle* 
mented  walls,  with  towers  and  loopholes,  and 
•orroumlfHl  by  natural  or  artificial  ditelM 
and  moats  {'2  Chron.  viii.  5).  They  are 
ofleu  termed  fenct;d  cities  (2  iwings  iii. 

!•).  i 

Sieges,  before  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
were  long  and  difiicult.  The  besiegers  aa- 
aanlted  the  eity  by  maaiit  of  waHa,  aoondi^ 
and  battering-rftins  (2  Sam.  xx.  15.  Luke 
xix.  while  the  besie^d  defended  them- 
atlvM  «ilh  mam  tad  iloiiea  (Judg.  is.  63. 
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a  Chitm.  zxtL  10).  Fin  and  eombottiUea 
wtM  •mfiayA  on  both  tUm  (Jndf.  is.  4^ 
52).  Very  strong  places  could  be  reduced 
odJj  by  famine  (2  Kings  vi.  »tq.)>  Suonf 
holds  wa  figurativelj  spokaa  of  m  filiwi  of 
moral  refuge  and  security  (Zocb.  ix.  13. 
Joel.  iii.  16).  The  outf  are  two  Babylonian 
coins,  probably  repioteniiiiff  Iht  terdMUfam 
^ihofMaiNwmllsof  Bafeflan.  SttKMiais. 


fOX.  8m  Dbamv. 

FRANKINCENSE,  the  original  name  of 
whiob  in  Hebrew  signifies '  while,'  is  eithsr 
■pi  odorous  wood  or  At  rastai  ssiidod  fkom 
i(B  odorous  wood,  and  has  its  oriental  namo 
ftvm  the  fact  that  the  best  frankinoense  was 
in  odloiir  whils.  Common  firankineenst  it 
a  product  of  the  pinuM  abir$  of  LiuDiBOS— 
common  spruce  fir.  What  tree  produced 
the  ancient  frankincense,  has  been  disputed 
both  in  ancient  and  modem  tiroes.  Cole- 
brooke  held  it  to  be  the  BotwtUia  thuri/em 
(frankincense-bearing),  which  is  a  large  tim- 
ber tree  found  in  tho  Monatsiiioas  fiits  of 
India,  and  yielding  a  most  fragrant  resin 
fkom  wounds  made  in  the  bark.  It  seems 
IKM  wdiktly,  howefir,  tfist  wuof  tmm  than 
one  supplied  the  ancient  world  with  sweet- 
smelling  inoenae  for  homing  on  the  altar; 
mid  ArwU  has  always  bs«n  eelebratod  tn 

yichliug  a  plentiful  supply.  From  lliatcoun- 
tST  the  Hebrews  obtainsd  the  frankinoenss 
wnieh  tfiey  termed  hvomth  (la.  be  6.  J«r. 
▼i.  20),  though  the  article  may  hare  been 
brought  from  Indin  to  Anibia  by  'sonuMr* 
ciol  travellers.' 

.  FOAY  (T.  fear)  is  the  translation,  in 
Dent,  xxviii.  20,  of  a  word  (gharad)  signi- 
fying to  make  afraid,  or  drive  away  by  feax 
(Lev.  xxvi.  6 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  xiiL  7). 

FROGS,  which  woiiltl  naturally  abound  in 
audi  a  land  as  Kgypt,  where  they  are  of  an 
tsh-gray  ooloiv  WW  gsMn  spotty  •stitdM 
one  of  the  ten  ilil|iiM  (Bxod*  viii.  A— IB. 
Ps.  Of.  80). 

FB0NTLET8  (L.  /rtm$t  <  dra  Ibnhead ') 
stands  for  a  Hebrew  word  which  signifies 
a  bandage  tied  as  an  ornament  on  the  arm 
or  found  fho  lisad,  and  is  nssd  of  the  phy- 
lacteries that  wers  pal  on  dmiaf  pnfsr 
(£xod.  xiii.  16). 

FRUSTRATE  (L.  Jhutra,  fraudo,  the 
root-idea  being  '  to  disappoint')  has  for  its 
Hebrew  original  a  word  meaning  '  to  break' 
rOen.  xvii.  14),  and  hence  '  to  make  void' 
Cllmb.iis.U;soaip.8).  Bisl8.iUv.M. 


FUGITIVE  (L.  fmgio, '  I  f  ee  *).  oao  wko 
hroiso  from  bis  ordinary  a>ods,sai8sw  or 

wanderer  (Gen.  iv.  1*2). 

FULLER  ( T.  '  full.'  or  '  thick').  The  bu- 
sinsss  repreeented  by  this  name  was  prae- 
tiscd  by  the  ancient  Israelites.  It  consisted 
obisfly  in  two  operations ;  first,  in  giving  io 
aowslodMO  810  ts^nisils  liiisfawss  sad  flns- 
BSSS;  and  secondly,  in  rleansing  worn  gar- 
mttlSy  in  order  to  restore  to  them  their  en- 
final  Mghlnsss.  Ths  IflNsr  opoimtioei  Is 
the  more  Iko^pwnt  in  its  nppi'arauc*-  iu  an- 
eient  anthors.  The  clothes  were  steeped  in 
watar,  and  trampled  by  the  feet  or  boaam 
widi  sticks.  The  prooeas  of  cleansing  was 
protnoti'd  by  sulphurous  vapours,  ley,  day, 
niurl,  and  even  urine  (Mai.  iii.  2).  The  gar- 
ments were  mostly  of  a  white  colour  (Mark 
ix.  8).  From  2  Kings  xviii.  17,  and  I».  vii, 
3,  where  mention  is  made  of  a  *  foUcr's 
field'  in  8m  vieinity  of  die  <«pper  pool,'  If' 
has  not  improbably  been  inferred  that  the 
fullers  of  Jeraaalsm,  who  required  nracb 
waler^  had  8mio,  ont  of  tba  sHy,  a  plaso  in 
which  they  carried  on  their  business.  The 
Mot  is  placed  by  Wiiliaras  at  tha  point  wiiofw 
tno  valley  of  Jafcosiiapliat  taiio  loaai  ftMi 
the  north  to  the  east  (Holy  City,  p.  303). 

FULNESS,  in  OrMk  pUrtma,  U  origl' 
nally  that  with  whieh  a  vessel  or  object 
filled ;  henoe  abundance  (1  Cor.  x.  20).  It 
aluo  denotes  the  vessel  or  object  itself  con- 
sidered as  full,  a  fuU  spaoe  or  body ;  thus, 
flMlsplwrieaUy,  Paul  sails  a  OloialiaB  Ika 
fUness  of  God,  or  Christ,  beeansc  his  min«l 
ought  to  be  full  of  their  spirit  (kiphes.  iit. 
10(i«.18).  TbselmralialaoliisraMd'tts 
fulness  of  him  that  fllleth  all  in  all*  (LSl^ 
Tha  origin  of  this  eqmssion  is  10  be  iMBi 
in  dioos  passagM  of  dM  <Hd  TsoMMssni  In 
which  God  iii  said  by  his  glory  to  fill  his 
tabsmacle,  that  is,  the  tampls  (£ask.  xliiL 
ft.  Is.  vL  1);  and  dM  idoai^dis  folness,  or 
pUromay  is  allied  to  that  of  dM  Shekinah. 
Accordingly,  a  Christian  and  the  assembly  of 
Christians,  that  is,  '  the  church,'  are  e«ch 
not  merely  the  dwelUng-plaee  of  Ood, 
under  the  new  dispensation,  the  special 
residence  of  his  glory.  PUramta  also  denotes 
ssdvsly  dm  fldflUIng,  In  •  Mil  mmm,  off 
the  law  (Bom.  xiii  10). 

*fnlnsss  of  tims'  is  a  phiass  nosd  by 
Panl  (QsL  Iv.  4.  Eph.  L  18)  of  8mi  opoA 
in  God's  providential  government  of  tbs 
world,  when  ths  world  had  undergona  dMt 
discipline  ittd  flMlo  8Mt  progrsso  wMsb 
prepared  it  to  receive  the  Messiah. 

FURBISH  (F,JMt,  'eolonr')  is,  pso- 
perly,  so  to  olean  and  polish  as  to  give  a 
(bright)  colour  to  an  ol|)ssl  (1  FIngs  wIL 
45.  Eiek.  xxi.  l(^). 

FURNACE  (L.  Jornax)  is  the  rendering, 
in  Gen.  xv.  17,  of  a  word,  ieawfler,  whieh  is 
more  often  tranalated  'oven'  (Exod.  riii.  3), 
and  is  still  used  in  that  aignifleation  by  Um 
nadTs  inhahittate  <ff  MmOM, 
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GABBATHA  (0.  back  ot  elevaiion), 
m  tailed  pUtform,  coT«ml  wttb  aMrble, 
on  whirh  sat  the  Roman  ^Vemon  of 
Judea  tviiea  adiuimstcring  jusUc«  in  the 
etpittl.  0&  this  '  pavement '  was  Pilate 
when  h$  imi«iwnimii  Mur  Loid  (ioba  xiz. 

la). 

OABBIEL  (O,  ttfength  of  Qod)^  •  «hfef 

of  the  oe]e5tiril  liiernrchy,  wlu>  <loos  not 
appear  in  the  Bible  till  the  laraelites  had 
eome  under  the  httaenee  of  the  P»n!«n 
philosophy.  By  tin-  tlirectiou  of  a  being 
who  is  epoken  of  in  these  tenxWf '  as  the 
appearaoee  <rf  a  man/  Gabriel  made  Daniel 
understand  a  vision  whieh  the  latter  had 
Been  (Dan.  viii.  l^fteq.).  He  also  disclosed 
to  Daniel  the  import  of  the  seventy  weeks 
(fac  21,  »eq,).  Gabriel  is  in  this  eonOMlioii 
terrrtrd  *  the  man,*  and  rcprf^piited  as  com- 
ing to  Daniel  in  a  swift  tlight,  as  well  as 
tomhiag  hina.  We  are  thns  remindail  of 
die  sonposite  bcinr^s  alrea<ly  described  in 
die  ailide  Cumaub,  It  deserves  remark 
Ifaaft  OMd  U  inbodMed  in  «Im  book  of 
Daniel  in  a  manner  wliirli  shows  tliiit  tlic 
Jews  were  familiar  with  the  archangel,  his 
itlrnNilBa  and  IkuMtioni.  OabiM  alio  nt- 
nounced  to  Zacharins  ilie  birtli  of  John  the 
Baptist,  and  to  Mary  the  conception  of 
Jesns  (Lake  i.  11,  »eq. ;  26,  ^  these 

eases  he  is  represented  as  the  messenger  of 
,Ood.  According  to  Jewish  tradition,  there 
were  seven  spirits  who  vjere  pre-  eminen  t  ubove 
other  angels  (Rev.  i.  4).  Of  these  Gabriel 
and  Michael  (Judc  0)  are  mentioned  in  tlic 
Canonical  Seriptures,  and  Jiaphoel  iu  the 
Apocrypha  (Tobil  iii.  17).  Michael  and 
Gabriel  are  of  that  of  celestial  spirits 
whom  the  Massnhnaus  hold  to  be  nearest 
to  dw  diiona  of  Ood.  Oaibrid  la  aeeomitad 
die  special  friem!  of  tlio  Miissulinan^i,  be- 
cause he  served  the  Messiah,  whom  they  re- 
vers,  and  dta  enemy  of  dM  Jawa,  who  n» 
jected  him;  while  in  Michael  thej  f00Og* 
nise  the  patron  saint  of  the  Jews. 

GAD  (H.  a  troop)t  was  a  sonof  Jaeob  by 
Zilpah  (Oen.SB.9— 11),  and  head  of  tht 
tribe  of  the  same  name  wliich,  on  the  de- 
parUiro  from  Kgypt,  mustered  4>'>,@00  men 
of  war  (Numb.  i.  2d),  and  at  the  ontranoa 
into  Canaan  40,5rv>  (xTvi.  18).  The  tribe 
was  rich  as  well  as  warlike,  and  therefore 
took  the  lead  of  odiar  tribea,  and  waa  watt 
fitti  (1  to  srttlc  nn  the  eoat  nf  .Tordan,  where 
it  occupied  the  aneient  Gilead,  having  ficu- 
ben  on  its  eouthem  fkontier,  and  extending 
from  tile  nortlieru  extremity  of  the  Dead 
Sea  to  the  southern  point  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (NQnib.saii  Jodt-xiU.  94—28). 
Their  position  exposed  them  to  inroads  from 
hoatila  fi«d4>iiiBa»iilioai  thair  Talotar  enaMed 


them  to  wiliistand  (1  Chron.  18—22). 
The  same  position  tended  to  alienato  diani 
fh>m  their  brethren  settled  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan ;  the  more  readily,  beeanse  their 
wariika  ItaUta  mado  diani  aomewbat  va- 
favourable  to  the  forms  of  worship  observed 
by  their  brethren.  In  conse^uenee  they,  in 
onkm  irltfa  Benben  end  die  balf  tribe  of 
IManosseh,  erected  near  tlie  Jordan  an  altar 
of  ample  dimensions.  The  trans^ordanic 
tribea  holding  this  lobe  atokenof  apottaey, 
were  on  the  point  of  tuukiug  war  on  Gad 
and  its  associates,  when  they  received  and 
accepted  the  explanation  that  the  bailding 
was  only  commemorative,  and  was  designed 
to  perp<>»!!t(te,  rnther  to  weaken,  the 

national  ailiaiice  (Josh.  xxii.  10 — 3i).  After 
the  ei^etriation  by  Assyria,  the  territory  of 
Gad  was  oeeopied  \t$  the  Ammonitea  (Jer. 
xlix.  1). 

GAD,  a  trae  ptopbet,  and  a  flddiftil  ad- 

riser  of  David  (1  Sara.  xxii.  0).  In  28ani. 
xxiv.  11  he  la  cidled  '  David's  seer*'  If  diia 
felation  implied  any  depeudenoe  on  die 

mnnnrch,  it  did  not  rli)>o  tlic  pr^pliL't's 
mouth,  for  at  the  Divine  command  he  faith- 
Ihlly  exposed  to  disking  his  pride  and  Iblly 
in  numbering  the  people  ('2  Sam.  xxlv.  11, 
je^.).  Among  the  lost  works  of  the  Hebrew 
literature  is  a  book  by  Gad  on  *  the  Acts  of 
David'  (1  Chron.  xxix.  20). 

HAD  AND  MENI,  nnmcs  of  an  itlol  iu 
Is.  Ixv.  il,  wlncii  are  to  the  English  reader 
coucealed  under  a  transhition, '  tliat  troop,' 
'  tliat  number.'  The  Latin  Viiljrntr  frive  as 
the  rendering,  Fortuna,  and  prubably  tlie 
god  of  good  fortune  is  intended.  The  idol 
was  honotircd  by  offerings  of  meat  and  drink 
made  by  debased  Israelites,  who,  iti  imita* 
tfonof  a  pagan  enetoni  (leedatemia),  placed 
before  the  graven  imagf?  tablo;^  sTi]-i.i]it;(l  vvij]i 
ooslly  viands,  whose  consumption  w««  well 
mdeniood  by  the  priests,  Mid  gave  oeeeeioo 
to  great  excesses. 

GADABENES,  the  country  of,  that  ie 
Oadara,  which  lay  on  the  souUi-east  of  the 
lake  of  Gidilee  (Mark  v.  1,  Mf.)*  consc- 
qn<»ntly,  as  described  by  Luke  (viii.  2C),  it 
was  '  oTer  against  GaJilee,'  th^  is,  on  the 
eeet  of  the  Jordan,  in  Pema,  of  which  it 
WR"?  the  cnpitHl.  Tn  the  vioiniQr  of  the  city 
were  warm  baths,  which,  with  considerable 
mine,  henre  been  found  by  modem  travellers. 
The  remains  of  tombs  arc  hero  still  to  be 
seen,  which  are  generally  inhabited.  The 
inhabiianii  noir  are  aaid  to  be  ae  Inhoei^ 
table  as  ihev  %rprf  in  the  time  of  oar  Lord. 

What  Mark  and  Luke  (viiL  20)  caU  '  the 
country  of  the  Gadarenee,'  is  in  Matt  viiL 
28,  cidled*  the  country  of  tlio  Oerp«  doiu-^.* 
l>oiibtl«is,  yie  same  vifiiaity  is  meant.  Uri* 
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gen  siiyg  hat  &  city  Ocrgosn  nnriontly  ntooH 
OB  the  eeelem  ehore  of  the  leke  of  TibertM. 
Oltol  m  a  ltrg«r  city.  wiMee  dlitriet,  «s* 
tending  to  the  lake,  inrliuled  Gorge^ta.  Hence 
*  Q advenes '  or  *  Gergesenes '  might  be  em- 
ployed. In  Urn  m.  98,  Sehols,  however, 
reads  OdkOTBM.  nAaoiMto  dit  iiiiij^lMl 
■otataoo. 

The  tngnTing  is  from  a  coin  of  Gaaara, 
mhieh  nrnmc  it  bears,  and  shows  tliat  die 
people  were  beathenn,  their  tutelary  goddess 
being  AsiarU,  as  here  figared,  holding  a 
fMUnd  and  a  comucopiss.  Tha  ohvMM 
bMW  a  iMtd    Itferv,  with  Ua  Bane. 


Hark  and  Lake  speak  of  one  demoniac; 
liiildiav  of  two.  Tbare  b  hm  no  feol  difli- 

culty.  The  less  does  not  deny  the  greater; 
the  greater  ineladei  the  less.  In  Uia  year 
1824,  Lafayette,  aeeompanied  by  lifs  eon, 
Tiatted  tha  Uaited  States.  In  narrating  the 
«drearostanees,  one  liistori&n  might  speak  of 
Lafayette  alotic,  uud  acrullier  ascribe  the 
aame  things  to  Lafayette  and  his  non. 

The  objection  taken  to  our  Lord's  per- 
mitting the  evil  spirit  of  tlie  demoniac  to 
•nlar  ttia  awinet  a&d  Adr  consequent  de- 
atruciion,  can  have  force  with  those  only 
mho,  denying  his  divine  mission  and  au- 
ihori^,  deny  him  alto  a  dlaoMdonafy  em- 
ployment of  maans  liar  tfiair  aitaWlalimant 
or  display. 

OALATIA  (0.),  ealTed  also  Chillo-Orveia, 
was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  lying  in  the 
midst  of  PaphUgonia,  Pontus,  Cappaducia, 
Phrygia,  and  Bithynio,  having  for  its  chief 
cities,  Ancyra,  Pesslaaat  and  Tuvium.  It 
derivrd  its  name  from  the  Gauls,  in  Greek, 
(jalalat,  a  later  form  of  the  word  Ccltir,  or 
Celu,  who,  in  eoadimction  with  a  Oermau 
tribe,  the  Tectosa|»es,  after  they,  about  2*<0 
A.  had  invaded  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
and  ealaldlihed  the  kingdom  of  Tyle,  In 
Thrace,  proceeded  hence  into  Asia,  whi-ro 
Ihcy  received  from  the  Bitbynian  king,  Ni- 
oomedei,  aa  a  nward  for  aorvieea  rendered 

in  war,  n  district  of  country  Avliirh  tliey 
aoon  enlarged  by  marauding  expeditions, 
aldiongh  it  was  restrieted  by  Attains,  king 
of  Tergamus,  to  the  fruitful  neiKhbotirhond 
of  the  river  Halys.  The  constU  Cn.  Manlius 
Vnlso  snljeeted  lo  Oia  Boman  power  thla 
powerful  people.  Strong  as  was  their  love  of 
liberty;  but  tliey  long  retained  thrlr  own 
tetrarchs,  who  at  a  later  time  bore  the  title 
of  king,  the  last  of  whom,  Aiuyntaa  (mur- 
derad  86  A.C.},  owed  it  to  the  favour  of 


Antony  and  Aognstns  that  Pfsldia  sad  pwto 
of  Lvcaonia,  as  well  as  Pamphylia,  were 
added  to  his  dominiona.  In  the  year  26 
A.  C,  Oalatia,  with  the  astenaion  whieli  it 
rscalvad  under  Amynta^  vaa  s&ada  iolo  a 
Roman  province. 

On  the  ground  of  die  extension  of  conn  try 
which  tank   place   under  AniTntns.  it  bus 
been  held  lliat  tiie  readers  of  tlie  hpi»lle  to 
tha  Oalatlana  vera  ru4  strietly  Galatiuw, 
but  what  maybe  termed  N.w-Galaliaris,  that 
is,  Lycoonians  (of  Derbe  and  Lysua]  and 
PMdians.    But  fhia  la  oppoaad  by  lbs 
phraseology  employed  in  the  book  of  Act! 
(siv.  0 ;  comp.  zvL  0,  and  xvilL  29),  in 
vhish  ma  foood  Iba  goiarally  prevalent  and 
popnlar  names  tfuthod  not  conformed  th«-m- 
aelves  to  the  recent  foreign  changes :  to  th« 
same  effeet  is  the  eircumsUnce  that  Paul 
(Gal.  i.  2),  in  Am  words  '  unto  tha  dtareliea 
of  Galatia,'  expressetl  himself  in  a  stnmi^ 
aud  indefinite  manner,  if  he  did  not  intntd 
Gslaiia  Proper,  Old  Oalatia.  Mor  hawa  there 
been  found  in  profane  writers  any  pa-<jji^(^ 
in  which  districts  of  Lycaouia  or  Pisidia  are 
dIatlDgQidiedby  tha  nama  Oalatia;  vvbcBc* 
it  appears  tliat  the  Scriptural  iisiigc  in  this 
matter  is  in  agreement  with  the  old-estm- 
blishad  enslom  of  tfie  eoimliy,  and  widi  dit 
general  practice  observed  in  the  IJleralBta 
of  the  times;  all  which  is  in  agreement 
with  what  might  have  been  antecedently 
expected  in  a  popular  writer  like  Paul,  ad- 
dressing, not  tlie  learned  few,  nor  the  ri*a 
or  legal  officers  of  tlie  country,  but  its  people, 
iadidbig,  if  some  of  the  higliar,  yet  for  dm 

mOlt  part  the  humbler  classes. 

Tha  population  of  Oalatia  was  composed 
of  flirea  demanta— iba  <d4  original  Oreck. 

a  Celtic  and  a  Teutonic  clement.  Tliese 
lived  blended  together ;  whether  (Used  so  aa 
lo  avoid  the  prejudioea  and  antipathiea  of 

caste,  we  have  not  the  means  to  d'-i^^rrnine. 
Two  languages,  howevefj  were  spoken — ihe 
Greek,  the  language  of  the  aborigines,  which 
would  doubtless  be  also  the  language  of  rivil 
life  ;  and  a  tnn^ie  which  Jerome  (bom  .A.D. 
030),  found  similar  to  that  which  was  in  uite 
in  Trier,  in  Germany,  and  which,  therefore* 
would  he  of  Teutonic  orip^n,  and  may  have 
been  conhnrd  to  a  portion  of  the  population, 
if  not  have  annk  to  (he  lower  clasaes.  mas- 
tered by  its  more  powerful  rival,  the  Greek 
In  addition  to  these  elements  of  population, 
there  waa  alao  a  portion  of  dm  general  Re- 
brew  di?prrbion,  who  ft)niid  here  a  fine  rich 
oountty  aud  ample  commerce  to  invite  and^ 
reward  their  enterprise,  and  Mo,  ^th  • 
characteristic  zeal,  had  successfully  em- 
ployed their  efforts  in  bringing  pagans  to 
recognise  and  receive,  either  wholly  or  ^ 
part,  (he  laws  and  institutions  of  Ifosiea, 
being  impelled  now  chiefly  by  the  pnnnleut 
conviction  that  the  Messiah  was  at  Icugtl^ 
near  at  hand. 
CmitiuM,  £iri«C(«  fe.  The  foundar  of  tlm' 
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Oalatian  diitrchcs  was  Paul  (Oal.  t.  C — 8  ; 
itr.  13).  On  sccoud  misaioiuugr  tour 
(Aet«  xvL  0)»  MQonling  to  bis  emtoni,  tm 

niAde  liis  first  nttcnipts  at  conversion  with 
the  Jew8,  of  which  ualion  there  were  muxj 
■Mden  in  Gdnlia  (1  Fet.L  J.  Jotegh.  *An- 
tiq.'  xvi,  0,  2).  Yet  it  appears  from  the  let- 
ter (o  the  Oalatiatis  tiiat  the  bulk  of  bis  dis- 
«lplM  were  uf  pagan  origin  (iv.  0).  It  has, 
imlet'd,  ht'vu  iuferrcd,  that  the  arguments 
<|e(laced  from  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Btbbinical  method  of  interpretation  fouud  ia 
the  epistle,  prove  that  its  readers  wen  Ha> 
brews  hy  birlh.  Wliat,  liowever,  these  things 
do  sliuw,  is,  that  llie  Oalatiaiis  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  modM  of  ptoof  employed ; 
but  this  arquaiutnnre  fK>*-iiis  to  have  bet'u 
vuperiuduced  by  tbe  Juduisiug  teachers 
•gainst  whose  iniaenee  the  letter  ie  ehielly 
dirccteil,  and  whom  it  was  imiispensable  to 
meet  and  withstand  on  their  own  ground*. 
If,  In  addition,  we  eappoae  HM  meoj  of 
Paul's  disciples  came  immediatelj  from  tbe 
ranks  of  pagooe  who  had  gone  ofer  to  the 
Jewidi  drareb,  we  ean  well  undentand  the 
peculiar  way  iu  which  the  apostle  writes. 

On  his  first  visit  Paul  was  received  as  '  an 
angel  of  God,  as  Chribt  Jesus,'  so  that  had 
it  been  possible,  hit  ooamta  would  have 
plucked  out  their  own  eyes,  ntid  givon  them 
to  him  (Gul.  iv.  14,  10);  but  Judaising 
tcachern  (Acts  xt.  1)  entend  the  Oalatian 
church  after  his  departure,  niid  assailing  liig 
claims  as  au  apostle  (Gol.i.  1 — 11  j,  and  in- 
sietlng  on  tbe  neeeesi^  of  eirennieision  fbr 
disciples  of  Christ  (v.  2,  11),  found  too 
ready  a  heoriug,  pcrvcrliug  uouy  (i.  0  ;  iii. 
1;  if.  9,$fq.:  v.  3),  and  eieatiug  mueb 
trouble  and  uneiuiiuess  (v.  12).  The  second 
viail  of  the  apostle  to  Uio  GoJatian  churob, 
made  dnring  his  tliird  missionary  tour  (Acta 
zviii.  23.  Gal.  iv.  13,  10),  tended  to  counter- 
act these  adverse  inftucnce'*,  but  not  with  re- 
sults so  permanent  us  could  have  been  dc- 
•ired;  for  af\er  his  departure  the  .liuluisers 
again  obtained  the  upper  hand  (iv.  is).  The 
prevalence  of  their  doctrines  visible  in  the 
general  textore  of  tfie  epletloy  induced  it» 
Htuli'T  to  compose  and  send  it;  wliicli  was 
specially  intended  to  assert  and  defend  his 
apoMolle  audiority,  and  to  bring  ita  leaden 
to  a  firm  ronvictiun  lliat  Christians  were 
free  from  the  du^  of  cireumoisionj  and 
(generally)  ftom  fihe  obligations  of  <lie  Ho* 
oaic  law. 

Its  contents,  therefore,  divide  themselvea 
into  two  leading  divisions : — I.  llie  defen- 
sive and  doctrinal  part,  which  ia  itself  two- 
fold ;  the  maintenance  of  Piuil's  npostnlic 
antliority  (L  11),  in  which  a  genertd  ^tate- 
BMnt  la  made  of  Christian  liberty  (ii.  15— 
21),  and  the  proof  that  l)ie  follnwcrof  Jesns 
is  independent  of  circuincisioii  and  the  Mo- 
tile ritual  (iii.  hr.).  Then  comes  the  eeoond 
general  divisJon,  which  is  designed  to  ex- 
hort tbe  reader  to  stand  fast  in  his  Chris- 


tian liberty,  but  not  to  misu-^e  it  (v.).  lliis 
is  followed  by  other  general  exhortations 
(vi.  1-«>10),  aad  n  oompaHaMi  batwasH 

Paul  and  his  opponenU  (vj.  ll<-»iS)^  mUA 
leads  to  the  conolusioo* 
The  pffevaiUag  tone  of  the  letMr  la  of  * 

condenmutory  kind.  Paul  was  hurt  and 
grieved  at  the  defection  of  his  Galatian  oon< 
verts.  It  waa  ki  no  aeoondMry  matter  tliey 
had  fallen  away,  but  one  which  constitttlsA 
the  very  essence  and  life  of  his  principles — 
his  great  disLinguishiug  doctrine,  a  free 
gospel  oonditiooed  on  faith  only.  Heaealio< 
was  grieved  and  hurt  Their  fall  was  [>er- 
sonal  to  himself  in  two  ways: — I.  that  they 
were  hie  scholars ;  II.  that  they  bad  swerved 
from  his  fundamental  teaching.  Itevicp, 
whatever  else  is  fbiyid  in  it,  dihsalbfaction 
pwfala  duoogfaoui  Ihe  eptttle.  In  acrord- 
ance  with  this  (ts  kt-y-note,  is  the  styl>-  \viib 
whidi  he  addresses  the  Galatiaus — siiup^ 
'toOM  divniictf  Q#Oalaaa;t  no  neaf«r  de- 
scription, no  recognition  of  titem  m  children 
of  Ood,  or  beloved  feUow-beli^vers.  Tbe 
Thesaabmiaiis  an  addreaeed  aa  *  tbe  ehosoh 
in  God  our  Father  and  tlie  Lord  Jesus  Christ*., 
( 1  Thess.  i.  1 ;  see  2  Thess.  i.  1 ).  The  Co- 
rinthians Paul  describes  as  '  the  church  of 
God  which  is  at  Corinth^  them  ilnii  arc. 
sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  saints ' 
(1  Cor.  i.  2  ;  comp.  2  Cor.  i.  1 ).  The  Cliris- 
tians  in  Kome  were  beloved  of  God,  called 
saints  (Rom.  i.  7).  The  I'-phesian  Cliris- 
tians  ore  designated  '  saints  which  ore  iu 
Epheam,  ffdwhd  faiCbriat  lesns*  (Eph.i. 
1).  The  letter  to  the  Phili]»piuns  is  sent  to 
'  all  the  Hsiots  in  Cltrist  Jesus  which  are  at 
Philippi,  widi  die  biabopa  and  deaeons' 
(Philipp.  i.  1 ) ;  tlmt  to  the  Colossian'*,  '  u» 
the  saints  and  faithful  brethren  iu  Christ 
wbieh  are  at  Coloaae*  (Co1oss.L2).  Jn  * 
every  case  Paul  odds  some  descriptive  and 
eulogistic  epithet,  except  in  his  address  to 
the  Galatians.  He  does  not,  indeed,  con- 
sider them  as  wholly  lost  to  Christ.  He  still 
calls  them  'brethren,'  though  sptiringly  (vi. 
1,  1«).  This  lone  of  reserve  in  the  slyh'  of 
addftsa  is,  under  the  circumstance^,  a  >>igtt 
of  a  consistent  and  a  truthful  niiml :  tlie 
more  striking  and  forcible,  because  iu  other 
oaaea,  whatefer  blame  Hm  aposOe  bad  to 
utter,  ho  always  employs  in  his  address 
words  of  kindness  or  recogititiou.  Here, 
however,  anch  epithets  wonld  haw  been  out 
of  place,  would  have  been  discordant  with  . 
tlte  tenor  of  the  letter ;  and  hero,  accord- 
ingly, tenne  of  die  kind  are  not  found.  We 
have  in  this  fact  one  of  those  proprieties  of 
style  which  indicate  reali^,  and  which  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fkbricator.  Itad  tbla 
latter  been  die  work  of  one  who  wished  to 
pass  his  pieco  ofT  being  Paul's,  he  would 
have  been  careful  to  imitate  Paul's  manner 
of  address ;  auil  wc  should  have  found  the 
Galatian  church,  who  htul  rather  mixed 
*  wood,  huy,  and  stubble  '  with  ChrisUouiiy, 
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than  renounced  it,  spoken  to  in  tenas  which 
•I  IcMt  recognised  their  potitkm  in  tfat 

church  of  Christ.  Willi  Pmil  the  perKoual 
Jeeliog — the  feeiiug  of  a  heart  wuuuileU  at 
the  leady  dedbnaiun  of  beloved  pupUa — pre> 
dcmiinatedf  kading  him  to  withhold  terms 
of  recognition  or  etiflcannent  to  an  exit  tit 
which  the  hare  circiuatitaiit.  c^,  pcrhiipg, 
hardljjiMtilltd. 

We  may  approximntft  to  tlic  lime  when 
the  letter  was  wntteu  iittt-utiou  to  Ua- 
lutians  IT.  13,  compared  with  Aels  xvL  9; 
ZYiiL  23.    From  the  word*  iu  Oal   iv.  TJ, 

*  when  I  preached  the  goapei  to  you  at  tlie 
flnt»*  or  *  for  lh»  firat  tSoM,*  il  apiMtn  ihal 
the  writer  hu>l  b  .  n  Iu  t  i  ilotia,  and  preached 
tliere  twice,  when  he  wrote  the  letlu.  This 
phicea  dM  timt  at  iti  MmpoaiUon  ■fker 
l'aul'9  ihiril  niiasionary  joaruey.  Yet  it  could 
not  have  been  long  after  Paul' a  second  visit ; 
for  in  Oalatiaufl  i.  0»  he  says,  'I  marrel  thai 
je  are  so  Mm  removed  froiu  hiiu  Uiat  called 
you.'  Soon,  tlifffforL',  after  ruul'ts  eecond 
Ttiiit  iu  hitt  lliud  tour,  was  lhi«  epittlie  writ- 
Un:  hum  WMin,  il  is  didicult  to  m^.  The 
vnlinary  ohronolog}-  fixes  his  second  viaii 
in  the  year  A.  D.  t>ii  ;  wlience  we  incline  to 
Ihe  ofiinion  of  Meyer,  wlio  nentiona  the 
yciu-  r  '7  tlie  time  when  tlie  epistle 
was  prubnUly  cuuip^ed  (oouip.  iv.  15 — ^20). 

The  place  where  il  waa  wrillaa  may  hat* 
beeu  Ephesus,  whither  Paul  npaireil  imme- 
diately after  ha  had  visited  (iaiatia  and  the 
upper  eoMli,  and  where  he  nrmainad  naarly 
three  years  (Acts  .xix.  1,  10,  teq.).  This 
conclusion  as  to  place  substantially  agrees 
wltli  that  to  wliioh  we  have  come  regarding 
time. 

Ti  n  niit^initi '  ify  of  the  epistle  rests, 
first,  uii  exuiuai  cvuieuce.  Jitstiii  Martyr, 
late  in  the  seoond  eanlavy,  aitea  ftoai  it 

words  which  are  so  pernlinr  (?>  sliow  that 
the  letter  was  in  exist«uc4)  ui  hw  time,  and 
eiiad  M  wdl  M  fatovn  bf  him— ^  Be  ye 
as  T  am,  for  I  MH  M  |e  ere'  (Cohort,  ad 
Ozasc.  Gul.  ir.  19).  Iieiuiaa  (U0-^4t)), 
however,  quotee  the  episde  eemal  limee, 
and  a5criV»ea  il  to  Paul  lliu^  :  '  But  the  npoa- 
tie  says.  Ye  did  tHirviue  tm to  them  which  by 
natore  are  no  gods ;  bat  now,  after  that  ye 
have  known  God,  or  rather  are  known  of 
God  '  f  Ircn.  iii.  0,  0.  Gal.  iv.  8,  0).  Again: 

*  Aud  tliis  in  the  seed  of  which  the  apostle 
fljpeekein  tbe  Epistle  to  Ihe  Oalaiians — ^Th« 
law  was  added  bccttu«<e  of  tran"*:n  ss!on3, 
nniil  the  seed  Khuuld  cume  to  whom  the 
promise  was  made'  (Ia>u.  v.  21,  1.  GaL  iii. 
Vm.  Siitiilnr  evidence  iTiight  hf  m^rhiced 
from  s«veral  posterior  auihoriUuii.  But  the 
inlemal  eTidenee  enfliaee  to  ehow  fhek  Pral 
was  the  author  of  this  lotirr.  To  sonic  ex- 
tent it  is  a  species  of  autobiography,  the 
deleile  of  wUdt  ere  in  etriet  eonfonsily 
with  what  we  know  of  Paul  from  other 
sourcea.  The  doctrine  of  the  epistle  is  eu- 
tiidy  Ptulioie.  The  idatione  whiob  U  eup- 


to  exist  between  tiie  Galatians  and 
are  sweh  aa  are  fai  tbemselrea  higUy 

probable.  The  style  of  nnthoritv  which  the 
letter  aasnmes  agrees  with  what  we  know  «i 
Paul's  position  and  eharaeUTi  I^-ownaiii^ 
however,  is  tlie  oratorical  tone  of  the  letirr, 
wliirli  19  a  fiuishied  piece  of  rhetoric  Nov, 
i^aui  s  genius  was  esscutiaUy  that  of  an  ora> 
tofw  la  writhig,  aa  in  speakinf,  he  was  atiH 
an  orator.  ll^^Drf  T.oTigiDUs  mentionii  Paul 
in  eonaectiou  with  the  Qxistrenowued  uratota 
of  Qmnmo— Derooethenea,  l^fmm,  MmAStatm 
Isocrates.  Thr  orrar^irm,  tr>o,  as  beinjr  t*>  a 
laige  extent  of  a  personal  nauu««  would  poi 
Ihe  epoitie'a  ofalorieel  powwa  Into  aelian. 
The  letter  is  uo  loaa  nn  iiji  .1irr\-  for  himself 
than  a  reproof  of  the  Ualatians.  Uence  the 
neeeaaity  of  aifnmenl,  aelf-dcfenae,  Mamc 
topics  which  give  full  scope  U)  the  rt'-^our'^fS 
of  the  oratorieal  art  These  resources  arc 
here  displayed  to  great  advantage ;  and  ao 
give  us  proof  that,  in  perusing  it,  we  have 
to  do  mkih.  the  fieal  Chrialiaa  iliatondai^ 
Paul. 

There  is,  we  couceive,  a  trait  of  oratorical, 
akill  ii»^ar  tlic  t»*nnination  of  the  letter:  'Ye 
aee  how  large  n  letter  I  Imvc  written  onto  yon 
wicbmineownhand' (tL  11).  Whether&oaa 
any  infirmity  in  hishinifl,  frf>ni  vr-.wA  of  nkill 
in  writing  the  Greek  letters,  tlie  apoatie  waa 
eeenatmned  to  employ  an  amannaaaia.  fatibia 
ciise,  liowever,  he  wmtc  the  letl*.-r  him^tlf, 
and  appeals  to  the  fact,  probably,  aa  a  token 
of  the  regard  he  had  fmr  hie  Oalatian  diaei- 
pies.  This  effort  of  bis  was  a  special  mark 
of  the  love  he  bore  towards  them,  and  might 
be  expected  to  have  some  weight  in  tbcix 
final  detcmifaiations. 

Wlio  ronvHTcd  th*»  lott«>r  to  Galatia,  ia  one 
of  tho&c  pouits  ou  which  we  are,  in  tile  ease 
of  thia  epiatia,  left  to  so  great  an  eadont 
without  inforrantinn  As  lilde  are  we  toM 
what  the  effect  was  which  it  produced  on  the 
GalaliBn  chnvdi.  Te^  aome  two  yean  after, 
we  tiud  tlm  apobth'  mentioning  '  a  coll.  ,  n  :t 
for  the  saiuta,'  which,  by  his  order,  had  brcn 
made  by  the  ehnnihea  of  Oalatia  (1  G«r. 
xvi.  1).  This  fact  seems  to  imply  tliat  the 
apostle's  authority  had  been  restored,  his  in- 
fluence established,  and  therefore  that  hm 
opiniona  vara  generally  adopted.    It  ha% 

however,  been  finestioned  whether  tbi-i  re- 
coguition  of  i'auis  claims  was  made  by 
toorethana  part  of  the  Galatian  chnrrbos, 
since  not  lonjj  after  we  find  the  Jewi>h 
Christians  of  Oaiaua  m  close  connection 
with  Peter  (1  Pet  i.  I),  wfaleh  megr  pnilbehly 
have  arisen  from  ilnMr  irii-lining  to  the  le«i-< 
compxeliensive  and  phtiosophical  ayatem  es- 
poosed  by  tital  apoatta,  whose  leaningaiB  htm^ 
ever,  to  a  Judaicnl  Cona  of  Ctutiatianiiy 
easily  be  overrated. 

Thia  epialle  eibibila  Paoi  in  eontiet  wiHi 
the  Galatians  on  the  point  of  his  spostolk 
claims.  We  think  it  highly  important  that 
these  claims  were  brought  into  dispole;  for 
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it  led  the  tpoilb  to  ffw,  fai  ■■mrttng  Iham, 
'A  tall  aud  (UsttDCt  statement  of  the  grounds 

on  which  they  rested.  These  grounds  were 
discussed.  Their  validity  was  a(lmitt4»(L 
For  this  sdmission  we  need  no  other  eTi- 
dence  than  tlif  y»r»*serTRlion  of  tlie  apostle's 
writings  and  auiliority  in  the  church — a  pre- 
■emttion  which  would  b«fo  bean  impoMibto 
had  not  hh  rlnimi  to  the  apfstleship  been 
MUisfsctorily  mwde  out.  The  dispute  pn- 
VAlled  ehiefly  in  Mslia,  but  wm  not  on* 
known  in  other  parts  of  the  general  cbnrch. 
The  Jttdaisers  were  as  active  and  determined 
M  they  were  embittered  tgunst  PeoL  Full 
justice,  therefore,  would  be  done  to  their 
side  of  the  argument.  Yet  the  apostle  to 
the  Gentiles  gaincU  Uic  victory.  One  man 
against  flionsends;  one  man  against  the  Je- 
rusalem clutrrh,  with  little  else  tlian  pnrtial 
support,  ut  Uie  best,  from  other  quarters. 
The  pffevalence  of  a  nniferssl  Cbiistlenitgr 
under  these  disadvantages,  can  be  nrrnnnted 
for  only  by  the  soundness  of  Pauls  pre« 
toneione  to  «  spedal  eppointment  in  the 
•po»<to!ic  office. 

In  this  epistle  the  writer  plainly  intimiUes 
ihu  the  Spirit  bad  been  eomnnnieatad  to 
the  Oalatiaus,  and  miracles  wrought  among 
them  (iii.  The  intimation  is  made  as 
put  of  his  argument  against  his  Jewish  as- 
•ailaiMiL  Tbere  must,  thereforei  w  iahi, 
hafe  been  among  the  Galatinns  Romething 
of  a  oorrespondiug  nsture.  Had  tltere  been 
nothing  eitraordinary — no  effusion  of  dio 
Spirit,  710  wnrking  of  miracle — it  i?  mt  to 
be  suppoaetl  Uiat  Paul,  in  the  eiroamatances, 
^nid  have  made  the  inthnaiion,  eepeeially 

as  a  part  of  his  nrpiinii-iit,  s^rinr^  that  he 
must  have  known  that  his  oppoueuts  both 
eonid  and  woidd  ieisa  on  atij  weak  point 
in  order  to  fhittialB  hit  ynipOM  and  pto- 
mote  their  own. 

There  is  no  feature  of  this  letter  more 
atrlUng  than  its  faithfulness.  Paul  i^>eite 
as  one  who  had  a  right  to  reprore,  a»»d  was 
not  afraitl  of  the  consequences  of  free  speech. 
He  Itoew,  indeed,  what  he  had  to  expect,  for 
he  had  already  forfeited  the  good  opi- 
nion of  many  by  telling  them  tlM  troth  (ir. 
16).  Neverlhelesa,  the  irath  woold  he  teli, 
and  add  to  it  Idame  and  reproach,  where  he 
judged  them  necessary  (ill.  1 ;  vt.  9,  »eq.}. 
This  is  not  tiie  eondnet  of  a  man  who  was 
conscious  of  standing  on  an  insccnrc  foun- 
dation. Paul's  faithfulness  eridenees  bis 
siuceri^,  and  his  sincerity  guarantees  tlw 
scrtainijr  of  the  Ohriathm  raUgton. 

Among  tlic  pn'«sBpvi«  in  this  epistle  that 
require  illustxaliuu,  »Uudii  that  in  which  tlio 
writer  makes  reference  to  laws  of  inharil- 
nnro,  iv.  7 — '  Wlierefore  thou  art  no  more 
a  servant,  but  a  son ;  and  if  a  son,  then  an 
heir  of  God  threogh  Clirist*  Corap.  Bom. 
viii.  17.  TTftd  Paul  in  his  mind  Tlfhrew  or 
Boman  laws  of  inheritance  ?  The  latter.  The 
two  difllNwd  much.  Let  it  he  first  nourtod 


that  wa  apeak  only  of  itucHtate  proper^ 
Among  the  Israelitea,  this  was  the  custom ; 

sons  bom  in  m(iTTiB<^'<»  inhcritrd  the  fathtr'n 
property,  the  eldest  liaviuga  doublj»  portion; 
daughters  were  excluded  unleaa  liiere  wat 
no  diri'rt  mnle  di^scrndant.  Among  the 
Boraaus,  all  who  were  under  the  father'a 
power,  whetiber  eMldren  by  birdi  or  by  adop. 
tioii,  -whether  mule  or  fLMtirJf,  became  heira 
aud  stood  on  equal  terms.  But  the  latter 
oaatom  onljr  it  aeeoidant  with  the  tenor  of 
Panl'tt  roniarks— •  if  Bons,  then  heirs.'  That 
ftmales  were  not  excluded  from  tlio  inherit^ 
anee  of  which  he  speaks,  appears  from  Oal. 
iii.  2d — 28.  Jesus,  too,  the  eldest  bom,  does 
not  rcceire  a  double  share,  but  is  first  among 
equals  (Rom.  viii.  29.  2  Tim.  ii.  12).  Paul 
was  a  Aomaa  eMaen,  aud  hi^ly  esteemed 
hiH  privileges  as  such  f  Art"?  xxii.  '»^,  ?^). 
Nor  was  he  likely  to  be  iguoraut  of  lioman 
hrar;  ainee  tlM  intfanate  eonoMOtion,  in  hia 
age,  of  the  .T(»wg  with  ihcir  Pagan  nia-sters, 
rendered  it  proper  that  even  the  schools  of 
the  former  diomd  eommmieale  instmctioB 
on  the  point  Besides,  the  apostle  is  con- 
dnoting,  both  in  the  letter  to  the  Oalatians 
and  011^  to  Aa  Bomans,  a  popular  argument 
which  was  intended  to  rouse  the  minda  and 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  hia  rpndf»rv — an 
end  which  a  reference  to  customs  well  known 
to  and  in  constant  obserraaea  byfliemwonld 
cTiable  him  effeetually  to  secure,  but  which 
would  not  have  been  promoted,  in  the  ae- 
trnd  eaaaa,  hgr  allnsiona  to  mare  Hebnw 
usages  in  n^nd  to  dm  dendntion  of  pn». 
perty. 

The  import  of  Ae  wotda,  *  Brethren,  be  aa 

T,  f  ir  T  rt^  yc'  Hv.  1*2),  appears  l<>  bo  this — 
'  be  free  in  Christ,  as  I  am ;  1  beseech  you, 
ainee  T  waa  in  boadaga  to  the  law  aa  je  am, 
and  thetaftna  know  Aa  waMit  of  jonr  bar* 

den.' 

The  passage  fbtrad  In  iT.  21,  le^.,  is  aa 
instance  of  the  forced  and  fanciful  nx'tliod 
of  interpreting  the  Scripture!?  "f  f  hp  Old  Tes- 
tament which  came  into  pracure  amung  the 
rabbins  about  the  time  of  the  advent  of  onr 
f.nrd.  The  intention  of  the  npofjtle  Paul  in 
constraettug  this  argument  appears  to  have 
been,  to  light  Ae  Jndaiaara  wiA  Aeir  own 
weapons.  \{r>  rr^ximf^  thtf!: — Ahrnhnni  hi\d 
two  sons,  one  of  a  slave,  Hagar,  whose  name 
waa  Idnnaal;  Ae  oAer  of  a  Ikve  woman,  hfa 

wife,  Sanih,  whose  name  was  Isaac,  and 
whose  birA  had  been  expressly  promised  of 
God.  Theae  fbets  may  be  allegorised  so  as 
to  represent  the  two  covenants;  that  is,  may 
be  so  set  forth  as  to  have  a  difl^rrvnt  mean- 
ing lo  the  verbal.  Hogar  is  the  (provincial) 
Arabia  name  of  Mount  Sinai,  and,  rince  tbO 
law  was  given  therp,  mny  be  tnkpn  to  rfpre» 
sent  Jerusalem,  the  metropolis  of  Judaism; 
whteh  thus  i^pears,  as  lAie  offiipring  of  it 
slave,  tn  hf  in  bondage.  The  old  covenant, 
Aerefore,  is  aller  Ae  ficsh,  and  a  soturce  of 
aanlliida  to  ita  adheicma.  Bal  Janaaka, 
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which  i»  m\tot9,  ^iniaal  JenuMlen,  it,  «• 
th«  oApring  of  Am  MM,  of  pNadat^  Ihi 

Bon  of  ihe  free  woman,  freo  herself,  and,  u 
the  aaoiher  of  ail  the  ofiiipruig  of  luthlal 
AbnhMB,  the  origin  and  canM  of  ikmdam 
to  h«r  dlildreu.  But  as  Ishmoel  perttontad 
IiMo,  so  his  desceudanti^  the  Jadaieen, 
•tOl  persecute  those  iriio  etpooM  a  f^ 
gospel  And  thus  the  apostle  uol  oul;  sus- 
tains liis  cause  against  the  advocates  of  the 
law  by  uioiles  of  proof  of  which  thej  were 
fund,  but  turns  their  arms  directly  agaiail 
their  owu  breasts,  showing  that  they  are 
true  to  their  origin  and  nature  only  in  the 
bigoted  eousuncy  with  which  they  mbMaad 
his  effort!)  and  neck  his  overtliruw. 

OALBANUM  (H.)i  one  of  the  odorotu 
ingitdienta  (hat  eombined  to  mako  the  holj 

oil.  Tt  is  II  giiiii  proiluceci  by  culling  into 
ft  tree  of  the  soiue  name,  wliich  grow*  ia 
Abyaainia,  Arabia,  and  in  tiie  Syrian  Abm* 
nus.  This  tree,  which  can  be  identified  as 
to  its  genoa  only,  is  of  the  ombeUifexoaa 
kind  (Exod.  zxs.  U). 

GALILEE  (H.  faiii;  'eiffde,'  or  'district') 
ia  a  very  ancient  name  of  the  northern  part 
of  Palestine.  Galilee  is  mentioned  in  Josh. 
\s.  7,  where  it  especially  dcnolea  the  eoim- 
try  of  Nophtuli.  Solomon  gave  to  Hiram 
twenty  cities  in  this  laud  (1  Kings  ix.  lij. 
The  PhoBuicions  established  themselves  hi 
IJalilee,  and  other  foreigners  fixfl  tlnir  re- 
sidence in  Uie  north  of  Palestine,  which 
tnm  eariy  timea  formed  ft  great  eommezelal 
route  between  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  world.  These  facts  occasioned  the  name 
of  * OalUee  of  the  Gentiles'  (Is.  ix.  1 )  to  be 
given  to  this  country. 

Galilee  as  a  province  (see  Canaan)  waa 
of  larger  extent,  being  botinded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  Lebanon  and  Phosnioia,  on  the 
east  by  the  lake  of  Merom,  tlie  lake  of  Gen- 
uesareth,  and  the  Jordan.  On  the  south,  its 
limits  ran  from  the  aouthera  extremity  of 
Connel,  through  Gineo,  to  a  spot  on  the 
Jordan  near  Scythopolis.  Galilee  thus  com- 
prised the  mouutaiua  of  N^^tali  and  the 
plain  of  Jezreel.  At  the  part  where  the 
mountains  approach  Carmel,  they  form  with 
it  the  defile  trawaed  by  the  Kiahon,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  hod 
a  oomronnication  with  the  aea.  Tbit  oom- 
nranioatikMf  which  wm  wwy  iniporHoil  ftur 
IIm  pvofince,  kept  it  in  connection  with 
Pbonioifti  and,  through  that  state,  with  the 
ftctivft  ntomnonta  of  oummeree  and  elvDlaa* 
lioa*  The  rcIatiiinH  which  hence  ensued 
ftierted  a  marked  influence  on  the  character 
ftf  Iba  Galileans,  who  aeeordingly  showed 
leti  indiepoaitiou  than  the  natires  of  the 
Boath  towards  foreign  ideas,  and  a  less 
atroug  attachment  to  the  Moeaio  iustttu- 
tiow.  After  the  return  from  Babylon^  the 
OOOnection  between  the  inhabitants  of  Galilee 
and  pogaus — i'luiiuiciaus,  Syrians,  Arabs, 
■nd  «(vea  Ofeaks,  who  were  witlad  ihan  in 


large  nnmbera— became  more  extended  and 

In  this  state  of  things  we  aee  Am  cftxme 
of  the  contempt  felt  by  tho  Jowa  towida 
Um  Odikans  (John  L  d6;  ^  M),  mmi  n 

Justification  of  the  ways  of  Providfrnce  in 
making  thia  cotmtiy  the  ehief  aoftt  u4  tibe 
gospel  in  in  origin  and  pnbBafttfon.  T%» 
same  facts  explain  how  it  was  that  tne  Gali- 
leans, in  addition  to  a  certain  thick  ood 
rough  pronunciation  of  their  oaiive  toogoe, 
natural  to  monntainMH^  had  alaw  nn  inpo- 
rity  of  dialect  when  compared  with  that 
spoken  iu  the  capital  (Matu  xxvi.  73.  Aeu 
iL  7, 8). 

Galilee  wns  not  so  large  as  Jnden.  but- 
rather  larger  than  Samaria.  Ita  kngth  fruos 
north  to  aowlh  waa  aImmi  fUtif  mflMi  ftp 
breadth  about  twenty-seven  miles.  Its  p>- 
pulation  waa  graatsr  than  in  proportieai  to 
Ita  aiae.  In  oonaeqoMMo  of  ila  gient  fm9kf. 
To  numbers  the  Galileons  n(l*le«l  warlike 
courage  and  a  spirit  of  independence,  whkdi 
ioftblad  (hem  to  bold  thrir  poaillan  !■  ite 
midst  of  the  foreign  nations  by  which  tlitry 
were  surrounded.  In  the  war  against  the 
Bomons,  Josephus,  without  much  tivnUIe, 
9ot  togMbcr  ia  OalilM  an  mmf  of  lOOyOOO 
men. 

The  province  was  divided  into  Up|H-r  and 
Lower  Galilee.  In  ancient  times  it  contained 
the  tribal  districts  of  As^her.  Naj)htHli,  Z'-lnt- 
loUf  and  a  part  of  Issachor,  and  may  be  con- 
ftiAerad  as  npiMciitod  by  Ao  piMont  pvo* 
vinccs  of  Nazareth  and  Tib  rins.  Fiou>  i;« 
limestone  motmtaina  in  the  north,  (jalilee 
■Inlta  down  Into  a  large  frnitfhl  plain,  badkcd 
and  flauked  by  hills  that  are  ini(.rsecleii  with 
romantio  ▼ales,  ofibrdiug  fine  land  ^o^gMj^ 
ing  and  tillage,  which,  in  the  di^il^lj^ 
Saviour,  mode  it  a  luxuriant  and  thictfjfij 
peopled  country.  Josephus  raenticffii^wK 
towns  and  villi^^s,  the  smaller  of  which  eftH*  * 
tftlmd  lOyOfX)  inhabitants  each.  The  raoal 
populous  and  best  rnltivati  •!  parts  were  in 
the  east,  on  the  slopes  and  Viileti  uctu  Uic 
sea  of  Gennesareth.  Here  the  country  is 
traversed  by  Basalt,  which  comes  frtnn  il:e 
parts  beyond  the  lake.  The  two  mo&t  cuu- 
aiderable  towns  wm  Tiberias,  Am  natfeai 
capital  of  Galilee,  and  Seppht>ris.  which  was' 
its  chief  eity  at  a  later  period.  In  the  evftft- 
geUoal  history,  Capemaitni  sad  MftSSNfOl  an 
frequently  mentioned.  Through  the  middb 
of  the  land  ran  a  great  oommeroial  highwiA| 
eaiMI*tfa«wt]rof«he8Sft*hiMsttlT.  )rtt. 

The  Galileans  had  a  strong  propensity  to 
insurrection,  which  Pflate'a  sangoinary  uiea- 
sores  ouuld  not  enre  (Lnke  xiii.  1.  Aeta>, 
87).  Their  cotmtry  was  singnlsrly  favoured 
in  connection  with  the  Savionr  of  mankiud, 
for  he  spent  his  early  days  in  that  lau«I, 
wbkh  was,  therefore,  accounted  his  native 
country  (Luke  i.  20;  ii.  3S).  Matt.  xxi.  11). 
It  was  tlie  first  to  bear  his  aonouncemeut  pf 
tb«  foapd  (MftK  if.  U).  Thfers  nkn^  w^m 
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he  hiul  oponcd  Im  rotmni'ision.  he  spent 
much  tinif.  truvcUiiiK  Iheiiru  lo  the  rapiUil  uiid 
other  parts  (Matl.  xv.  xix.  1 ).  Many  dis- 
ciples and  apostles  were  Oalileaiis  (Matt.  iv. 
18, 21.  Acts  ix.  31 ).  Hence,  in  part,  the  rea- 
son why  this  name  was  giren  to  the  priniitiTo 
Christiiuis  by  pagans,  who  availed  them- 
selreB  of  the  offensive  associations  connected 
with  it  in  order  to  disparai^e  the  gospel.  The 
emperor  JtUiau  went  so  far  a»  to  cull  onr 
liord  '  the  Qalileau  god,'  and  is  reiM>rted  to 
bave  exclaimed  on  dying,  *  Thou  hast  con- 
quered, U  Galilean!' 

OALILKE,  SEA  OF,  is  the  name,  in  Matt. 
if.  18,  of  the  lake  in  Gnlilee,  called  in  Numb, 
zxxlv.  11,  the  *  sea  of  Ohinneretli ;'  in  Jo^h. 
xii.  8,  *  the  sea  of  Chinnerotli ;'  and  in  John 
▼I.  1,  '  the  sea  of  Tiberias.'  It  is  an  expnn- 
■iou  of  tlie  Jordan,  and  the  current  of  the 
river  is  visible  in  the  middle  of  the  lake. 
Its  dimensions  have  not  been  precisely  as- 
certained. Pliny  niakeH  it  to  be  sixteen 
miles  long  ami  six  broad ;  Olin  conjec- 
tured tlie  length  to  be  twelve  miles,  and  its 
breadth  six.  Rotli  Ktati>nientH  pn>b)tb1y  ex- 
ceed the  reality.    With  a  bandy  bottom,  it 


has  sweet  and  iaupul  waters,  containing, 
especially  in  the  norlhern  parts,  abuuUuuce 
of  fish.  Its  environs  form  perhaps  tl»e  most 
lovely  part  of  Palestine.  Their  inhabitants 
enjoy  the  teniperuture  of  the  tropics,  and 
Burckhardt  slates  iliai  melons  ore  rii>o  lliere 
a  month  earlier  tliau  at  Damascus.  Tra- 
vellers agree  in  speaking  warjnly  of  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  was  of  old  de- 
scribed in  glowing  tenns  by  .losephus  and  the 
Talmudists.  Fonnerly,  nourishing  cities, 
such  as  Tiberias,  Betlisaidu,  and  Caper- 
naum, enlivened  its  shores,  which  are  now 
silent  and  desolate,  but  still  beautiful.  The 
calm  which  ordinarily  prevailed  on  its  bo^oni 
was  rudely  broken  by  a  battle  fouglu  there, 
in  tlje  days  of  Vt  -  ,,  between  llic  Ho- 
luans  and  the  Jlu      i  i.  aiug  is  still  curried 


on  in  the  lake,  bat  only  from  its  shorcff. 
When,  a  few  years  since,  visited  by  Olin,  it 
had  on  its  waters  only  two  small  boats.  We 
eite  fVom  that  intelligent  traveller  (ii.  300)  : 
*  I  remained  seated  upon  one  of  those  an- 
eient  tombs  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  and  mogniflcent  prospect 
which  it  affoitled  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
tfie  region  adjacent.  It  was  four  or  five 
hundred  feet  below  me,  its  snrface  so 
smooth  as  to  seem  covered  witli  oil,  and 
glittering  in  the  beams  of  a  bright  and 
burning  sun,  though  darkened  here  and 
there  with  the  moving  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
The  high  bold  shore  is  a  good  deal  de- 
pressed on  the  nortl)  and  uortli  east,  where 
the  Jordan  enters,  and  it  occasionally  de- 
clines a  little,  or  is  broken  through  by  a 
narrow  valley  in  some  other  places  ;  but  with 
few  exceptions  it  is  every  where  a  mountaia 
steep,  nsnolly  clothed  with  grass,  shrubs 
and  small  trees.  In  a  few  places,  where  the 
slope  is  more  gentle,  it  is  covered  with 
wheat  and  ploughed  fields.' 

The  ordinary  peacefulness  of  the  lalce, 
which  is  owing  to  its  lying  in  a  basin  formed 
of  hills  that  Txin  up  on  nil  sides,  except  at 
tlie  narrow  cntranfo  and  outlet  of  the  Jor- 
dan, is  orciibionally  disturbed  by  sudden 
gusts  and  tempests  caused  by  winds  rush- 
ing down  from  its  encompassing  mountains, 
which,  however,  soon  abate  tlieir  fury,  and 
leave  the  waters  in  their  usual  iramiuilliiy. 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  23,  setj. 

Tlie  following  description  is  from  an 
Arabic  poem  of  the  tenth  century,  A.  D. 

'  But  Tor  thee,  son  of  Ibrahim.  I  would  not  quit 

the  Lake  of  Tabaria  while  the  Ghor  is  wamt 

and  its  wave  cold. 
The  water-birds  float  on  its  billows,  like  the 

riders  of  black  horses,  without  bridles. 
When  the  winds  lash  it,  you  would  think  you 

saw  two  aruiics,  one  in  flight,  the  other  in 

pursuit. 

Tlie  Mo<in  sheds  her  mdianee  on  the  lake,  but 
black  groves  ^rdle  it  nnind. 

It  is  soft  to  tlie  touch,  like  a  body,  yet  without 
bones  ;  it  rejoices  in  its  linny  dnunhters,  yet 
never  knew  the  jminn  of  a  mother. 

The  birds  warble  on  its  banks— copious  showers 
irriirate  its  gardens. 

It  flashes  like  a  rtumd  mirror  when  the  veil  that 
hides  it  is  withdrawn. 
Yet  this  is  to  iU  shame,  that  It  Is  notorious  over 
the  whole  earth  what  vile  and  cowardly  In- 
habitants defile  its  territory.' 

GALILEANS  were  inhabitants  of  Galilee 
(Mark  xiv.  70).  The  name  appears  also  to 
indicate  a  political  parly  who,  under  the 
leadership  of  Judas  of  Galilee  (Acts  v.  :J7), 
raised  an  insurrection  against  tiie  Roman 
power,  alleging  tlial  God  only  was  the  Sove- 
reign of  the  Jews.  They  may  be  repre- 
sented wider  tlie  name  Herodians,  that  is, 
asserters  of  the  sole  autliority  of  Herod,  as 
representative  of  Jehovah,  and  holding,  io 
conseiinence,  that  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
no  other  than  the  king  of  the  Jews.  In  this 
view  they  cusuoringly  abked  (Matt.  xxii.  lb, 
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»eq.)  oar  Lord  wheUier  it  was  lawful  to  give 
tribute  to  Cieaar,  or  not ;  knowing  Uiat  if  he 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  would  com- 
promiHe  himself  with  the  party  of  nativo 
patriots;  and  if  he  replied  in  the  negative, 
he  would  expose  himself  to  the  veugeauee  of 
the  Romans ;  a  specimen  of  whose  severity 
is  found  in  tlie  fate  of  those  Galileans  whom 
Ihlate  slew  while  engaged  in  their  religious 
rites  (Luke  xiii.  1). 

QALL,  the  secretion  generally  called 
'  bile.'  la  Job  xrL  13,  where  the  word  oc- 
ears,  the  metaphor  is  taken  from  the  dis- 
eniboweliug  of  captured  animals,  and  the 
phrase  is  equivalent  to '  he  utterly  destroyeth 
me '  (corap.  Job  xx.  2.^).  The  passages  re« 
ferred  to  make  it  clear  that  the  ancients 
considered  the  gall  as  intimately  connected 
with  the  seat  and  functions  of  life. 

GALL,  Hebrew  roth  (Deut  xxix.  18),  a 
plant  (Hos.  x.  4)  bearing  berries  of  a  bitter 
taste  (Deut.  xxxii.  32).  Some  have  fixed  on 
hemlock,  otlicrs  henbane,  and  others,  again, 
centaury,  which  is  used  in  modiciue  on  ac- 
count of  its  bitter  and  tonic  properties.  In 
Ps.  Ixix.  21  arc  the  words, 

*  They  gave  me  irall  for  my  meat. 
And  in  my  tliint  they  gave  me  vinegar.' 


Ro$h  is  ben  translated  choie,  *  bile,'  hf 
the  Sereuty.  Comp.  MatL  xxriL  84,  aad 
Mark  xv.  3d,  where  it  is  said  there  was  given 
to  Jesus  '  vinegar  mingled  with  gall,'  and 
'  wine  mingled  with  myrrii.'  The  wine  and 
the  vinegar  denote  with  sufficient  neanieaa 
the  same  acid  drink,  and  the  myrrfa  and  the 
gall  agree  in  showing  that  there  vras  in  tha 
beverage  a  decoction  of  aonae  bitter  hette 
Probably,  '  gall '  was  need  as  a  general  tcni 
for  an  exceedingly  bitter  liquid. 

GALLEBIES,  from  a  Hebrew  word  de- 
noting '  winding,'  refers,  in  Cant,  viu  5,  to 
what  was  probably  rows  of  braided  hair, 
used  as  ornaments  on  the  head  of  females. 

Another  term  rendered  *  galleriea,'  in  Kirk, 
xli.  L%  16,  may  mean  colonnadea,  or  rows 
of  pillars. 

GALLEY — from  the  mediseval  Latin  gai^ 
a  long  vessel  with  a  sharp  prow ;  and  this, 
perhaps,  from  the  Latin  galea,  a  helmet  or 
defence — signifies  a  species  of  ship  driven 
by  oars  and  employed  in  war.  The  original 
word  (Is.  xxxiii.  21)  leaves  it  uncertain 
whether  or  not  a  ship  of  war  is  raeant, 
though  the  tenor  of  the  pasaage  inclines  to 
the  affirmative.  The  cut  represents  an  Egyp 
tian  vessel  of  war. 


GALLTO,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  the 
Greek  province  of  Achnia,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  capital ;  before  him,  accordingly, 
the  Jews  laid  their  complaint  against  Paul 
(Actsxviii.  12).  Galliowas  only  his  adopted 
name.  Properly,  he  was  called  Marcus  An- 
uosns  Novatus.  He  was  a  brother  of  the 
renowned  Roman  philosopher  Seneca,  with 
whom  he  was  condemned  to  suffer  death  by 
the  tyrant  Nero. 

Gallio's  indifference  to  religious  questions 
(12)  is  characteristic  of  tlie  spirit  of  Roman 
philosophy,  and  is  now  not  without  its  coun  - 
terpart even  among  professed  followers  of 
him  who  was  bom,  suffered,  and  died,  to 
bear  witness  to  tlie  truth.    See  Achaia. 

GALLOWS,  in  Esther  vi.  4,  is,  literally 
retidfrcd,  a  post  or  tree  ;  comp.  Gen.  xl.  10, 
and  Ocut.  xxi.  22.    Whctlicr,  among  the 


Hebrews,  the  gibbet  was  nied  for  exposure 
merely,  or  for  the  destniction  of  life  as  well, 
has  been  a  subject  of  debate.  It  may  be 
that  the  former  position  has  the  preponder- 
ance of  probability. 

GAMALIEL  (H.  Oo^a  rfcompmcr"),  a 
celebrateti  Jewish  doctor,  of  tlie  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  and  a  teacher  of  the  apostle  Panl 
(Acts  rxii.  3).  He  was  at  a  later  period  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  Jewish  senate, 
at  a  meeting  of  which  he  gave  ntteranee  to 
mild  opinions,  and  procured  the  liWratkm 
of  the  accused  apostles  (v.  34,  aco.).  He  is 
commonly  accounted  the  same  as  the  re- 
nowned rabbi  Gamaliel,  who  appears  tn  have 
lived  at  the  same  time,  and  to  have  been 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

GAMMADIMS,  the,  are  (Ezck.  xxvil.  U) 
said  to  be  in  Uie  towers  of  Tyre.  If  the  word 
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it  A  prOfMT  naBM,  we  an  left  to  oonjeetnra 

vbat  people  is  meant.  If  it  li  not  •  proper 
name,  oar  position  is  not  much  Wuer. 
Lather,  howerw,  foUoving  Hm  SeptaafbH, 
Wndpretl  the  word  •  Wltehinen.'  This  trnns- 
Huou  iias  sooM  support  in  tiic  probable 
meaniag  <if  the  term,  tnd  fai  ili  iiniwiaMi 
with  tli«  tenor  ol  the  passage. 

0ABDEN8  (T^  forira,  Qer.)  were  oon* 
SMB  to  Pakaltot  (Am  ir.      batef  MA 

\  y  kinps  ntui  jirivivtc:  individuals  for  tlu  fr 
vegetable  produolious  (1  Kings  xxL  2,  Iti) 
incl  for  porpoaea  of  plaaam  (3  Kinga  bu 
27 ;  XXV.  4.  Jer.  xxix.  5),  whieh  was  oontri> 
Imted  to  by  shady  trees,  flowers,  fhiits,  and 
Odofoos  planu  (Cant  It.  12, 13, 16 ;  t.  1 ;  vi. 
11 )» {ModiMMd  and  enhanced  in  value  by  arti- 
ficial cullnre  nnd  irrigation  (Cant.  iv.  15.  Jer. 
xuti.  12 ).  (j  HI  lit!  na  furnished  spot^  fur  inter- 
mmi  (2  Kings  xxL  18.  John  xix.  41 ).  and 
were  abused  for  purposes  of  idolntry  (Ig. 
Ixv.  a.  Ezak.  vL  13).  'A  watered  garden' 
is  an  hMfa  of  a  touriddiif  a«Midiiion  (It. 
Iviii.  11);  '  n  panltu  thnt  hnth  no  water' 
(i.  00),  on  whoiid  pree«uoe  vegetation  is  in 
dia  Baal  to  muefa  dependant,  vMOy  beto- 
Ivens  want  tmd  unbappiiu See  Geth- 
asMAJia.  In  Aleppo,  gardens  cover  all  tlie 
joeh  of  dia  eity,  so  that  it  it  easy  to  walk 
from  ouc  end  of  it  to  the  oflltt  Offtr  ihe 
■tteets  and  over  the  bouses. 

GARLANDS  (F.  guirlande,  'gird'?), 
wreaths  of  flowers  put  round  the  head,  are 
mentioned  in  Acts  xiv.  IJ^,  whprr*  the  priestg 
«lf  Jnpit«r  at  Lysura,  havmg  taken  Barnabas 
iad  ^ol  for  gods,  bring  oxen  to  sacrifioa  to 
the  apostles,  and  with  them  garlands — ac- 
eonling  to  Hammond,  to  pot  on  the  heads 
af  tiia  oven  jwat  beferc  thajrwan  imnialattdt 
Victims  are  hi  the  rrnmins  nf  aneit-nt  art 
aeen  with  garlands,  thus  affurding  co&flrma* 
won  Of  TO  QOTipnms 

GARMENTS  ,ire  in  Malt.  xxl.  said  to 
have  bean  spread  before  otir  Lord  by  a  very 
p«al  mnKtaMia  of  the  iahaMtanta  of  Jemsa- 
leni,  who,  obviously  takmg  him  for  the  Mes- 
aiah,  thus  r^turonsty  greeted  npproaeh. 
The  ens  torn  was  common  in  iLe  i.uai,  and 
intended  to  show  spealil  honour  (2  Kings 
ix.  13).  In  thp  •Agamemnon'  nf  .^-^srhylus, 
Ciytemnesua  causes  oaipeis  to  be  spread  out 
before  her  returning  hoaband,  tiMI  m  da- 
acending*  from  Ihh  chnriot  he  mftv  plnrc  hi'? 
loot '  on  a  puiple  oovered  path.'  When  Cato 
of  Uliaa  left  iha  If  aeadoolan  amy,  tha  eol- 

dicrs  spread  thrir  clntJu's  in  his  way.  In 
Falastiue,  when,  owing  to  a  xabelUon,  the 
tohabHaali  of  BalhUham  m»  in  deep  dia- 
txes:;,  'the  aged  people,'  says  Mr.  Fanren, 
than  English  consul  at  Damascus,  *  with 
tears  and  lamentations,  earns  out  and  met 
SM,  to  beseech  my  intareessiott  9tk  the  crael 
oppression  t>iRt  afflirtetl  them;  and, 
years  ait*jr  tiie  menior^e  record  of  tLiat 
aaatom,  they  atrewad  thair  gmnants  in  my 
yMK  vUiit*  «i«t  »r  Mite,  I  Jiirnd^  Md« 


oivar ;  while  my  heart  beat  and  ntf  ayea  were 

bathed  with  tears,  nt  snch  r  mcmonal  of 
past  ages  amiditt  ^ucii  a  scene  ol~  present 
wretchednms.' 

GARNFR  ( L.  ynwartaw,  a 'granary,'  or 
'  bam;  Matt.  m.  12  j  oomp.  Lake  zii.  24  >  re- 
inaeali  n  Onehwofd,  mpulMdt  signiiyiug 

a  repository,  stnrn,  nr  shop,  found  in  our 
word  apolkectkTj  (see  the  article),  and  is 
aqnivalent  to  the  more  oommoo  tn  ban, 

by  which  the  original  it  aonetiniM 
dered  (Matt.  vi.  2tf). 
QATB  (R.  a  prru),  a  PUUtthie  town  ly. 

ing  to  the  north  of  Gaza,  between  Asbdod 
and  £kron  (1  Sam.  v.  8,  teq.).  liitht  r  tlie 
ark  was  conveyed  from  Ashdod.  Here  nboiln 
Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4  ;  rump.  Josh.  xi. 
To  it  kin^  Dnvid  tied  from  the  face  of  8aul 
(1  Sum.  iii.  10) ;  aflerwardi*,  he  conquered 
the  place  ( 1  Chron.  xviii.),  which  was  forti- 
fied by  Reboboara  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).  Under 
Jehoash,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sy- 
riana  (2  Kings  xii.  17),  from  wliom  it  M 
rcrnvcred  by  the  snnio  ninnnrrh  (xiii.  25). 
It  was  in  the  hands  of  the  I'htlietines  in  the 
tima  of  Diaiali,  wlio  laid  the  plaea  in  tnina 
(2  Chron.  xxvi.  G).  From  this  overthrew 
it  seems  not  to  have  recovered,  for  An)cs 
(vi.  2)  speaka  of  it  at  fkilen,  and  later  pro- 
phets do  not  mention  it  together  with  the  four 
other  chief  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Jer.  nv. 
20.  Zeph.  ii.4.  Zech  ix.  0).  In  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  nothing  certain  waa 
known  of  iis  locali^jr:  tht  Mma  it  tbt  attv 
at  the  preseut  day. 

QAZA  (H.  strong),  a  very  ancient  ei^ 
(Ctpn  X.  J!))  in  the  land  of  thr  Philistines, 
on  the  sea  eoast,  near  the  moutli  of  the  Be- 
tor.  It  was  the  eifrital  of  PhUistia,  and 
ftoions  f  r  it=»  trade  and  fortifirntinn<5. 
After  David  had  conquered  the  place,  it  b«- 
loBgad  to  Simeon.  Hen  waa  a  eelabialiid 

t.Tiij  lp  of  Dagon,  niul  here  Samsou  per- 
formed his  memorable  deeda.  The  Persian 
king,  DariuB,  had  plaOtd  b«vt  Ittfo  trsa< 
sores,  on  which  aeeouat  it  was  captured  by 
Alexander  the  Great  Simon  Maccabeus, 
that  valiant  defender  of  Jewish  liberty,  hav> 
ing  subdued  the  plaea^liM  moved  by  the  teare 
of  its  inhfibiciuits  so  as  not  to  lay  It  was'e 
with  hre  ami  sword;  but  he  puriiicd  tlie 
eity  from  idolatry,  and  restend  tha  worship 
of  Jpliovah.  By  ttims,  the  town  wn^  in  the 
hands  of  tite  kmgs  of  i^gypt  and  ol  byna. 
Aliandar  Jaanana,  tha  Aamonaan,  vietori* 
oni  like  hi.s  more  rt-uowncd  nRmesake,  like 
him  tarnished  the  glory  of  his  success  by 
HwialiHMrat  barbartef  vithwideh  ha  treated 
the  valiant  garrison  he  hod  Hubdued.  Tlie 
city  had  been  defended  with  exemplary  cou- 
rage by  Aretas,  king  of  Koriheni  AiaUt. 
The  senators,  who,  to  .the  number  of  five 
hnndrud,  Lotl  taken  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  w«rc  dragged  fortii  and  mur- 
dered. Nor  did  the  slaoghter  cease  until 
aU  thi  ytfinton  itad  garitiwd.  Tha  «o- 
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men  and  cblMrMi  were  put  to  tJie  sword 
by  their  own  huHbands  and  falliers,  to  save 
them  from  a  more  cruel  fate  at  tlie  hands  of 
the  relenUess  yictora.  The  U>wn  was  rebailt 
by  Gabiniuji ;  after  which  it  goTemed  itself, 
under  the  protection  of  the  Kotnans,  imtil 
AugiiHtus  gave  it  to  king  Herod.  After  his 
death,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of 
Syria.  At  tlic  time  of  the  birth  of  the  em- 
peror Theodosius,  there  was  in  Oaia  a  tem- 


ple in  which  was  an  idol.  wombippMl  «Dd«r 
the  name  of  MaraA,  which  EadoxiA  c«o»ed 
to  be  destroyed.  On  the  nuns  of  the  temple 
a  Christian  church  was  erected.  In  Gasa 
and  tlie  vicinity  Christianity  was  pr«>-«ebed 
by  Philip  (Acts  viii.  20,  40),  jet  witlMMt 
permanent  saccesa. 

The  Oaxa  of  the  present  day,  th«  chief 
city  of  the  province  of  Oaza,  lies  in  an  oB- 
even  but  very  fruitful  spot,  resembling  a 


garden.  Here  the  eye  is  delighted  with  a 
great  profusion  of  vegetable  productions. 
Olives,  Aga,  oranges,  citrons,  almonds,  palms, 
also  abound.  Lord  Nugeut,  in  coming  from 
Egypt,  entered  to  the  Houth  of  Gasa  '  upon 
•  fine  plain  covered  with  ranunculus  ane- 
mone, asphodel,  and  wild  mignionette,  in 
full  bloom.'  The  new  town,  which  lies  on 
two  hills  some  distance  from  where  stood 
the  old,  is  a  great  commercial  entrepot  be- 
tween Kgypt  and  Syria. 

GEBA  (H.  a  hill),  a  city  in  Benjamin 
(1  Kings  XV.  22),  diflercut  from,  yet  near  to, 
Gibeali  (Josh,  xviii.  24,  28.  Is.  x.  20).  It 
mnst  have  stood  near  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Benjamin,  since  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  8, 
we  find  the  words  from  '  Geba  to  Beersheba,' 
as  descriptive  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  in 
its  extent  from  north  to  south.  According 
to  Is.  X.  29,  it  lay  soutli  of  a  pass  which  ap- 
parently served  as  a  passage  from  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  into  that  of  Judah ;  on  which 
account  it  was  fbrtilied  by  Asa  (2  Chron. 
xvi.  6). 

ORBAL,  A  Tyrian  city,  distinguished  in 
the  art  of  ship  building  (Ezek.  xxvii.  9), 
and  for  clever  workmen  in  wood  and  iron. 
From  tins  place  men  were  sent  by  Hiram  to 
aid  Solomon  in  erecting  tlic  temple  ( I  Kings 

18,  where  the  marginal '  OibUtes'  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  /  stoue  hewen'  iu  the  text). 


Gebal  was  an  ancient  city,  and  came  wiiLin 
Joshua's  plans  of  conquest,  but  was  not 
brought  into  subjection  to  the  Israelitaa 
(Josh.  xiii.  ft).  Gebal  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Byblos.  It  lay  between  Tripolia  and 
Bcrytus.  It  was  held  to  be  the  oldest  city 
of  Phoeaicia,  and  was  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis.  Under  the  name  of  Dsch*- 
bail,  it  still  has  a  considerable  population. 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  0«bal  at 
Ps.  IxxxiiL  7,  which  from  the  eooneciioa 
appears  to  denote  a  soathem  plaee ;  in  all 
probability,  the  district  called  by  the  Bo- 
mans  Gebalene  (now  Dschebal),  a  portion 
of  Edom,  beginning  near  the  southern  end 
of  the  DeafI  Sea. 

GEDALIAU  (H.  God  is  my  ffreaii^^ ^  ^ 
sou  of  Ahikam,  whom  Nebucbadnezzar  made 
governor  over  tlie  people  that  he  allowvd  to 
remain  iu  Judah.  GedaJiah,  taking  ap  hi9 
abode  at  Mizpah,  endeavoured  to  restore 
tranquillity  and  social  confidence,  oxiging 
the  Israelites  '  to  serve  the  Chaldeans.' 
While  pursuing  these  peaceful  measurM, 
he,  at  the  instance  of  Baolis,  kin^  of 
Ammonites,  was  slain  by  Ishmael,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Hebrew  kings  (2  Kitags  xzv. 
22,  ieq.  Jer.  xl.  d,  scf.  xli.).  Oedaliah's 
friends  rallied  after  a  short  time,  and  de- 
feated Islimocl;  but,  fearing  the  indisenmi- 
nate  wrath  of  the  king  of  Bobjlon,  the  chief 
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HMB  lied  into  Egypt,  oontrmry  to  the  luHieeor  esses  to  whom  the  inheritance  psssed  had 

Jtpmiali,  whom  they  compelled  to  go  with  ft  place  in  the  register,  also  such  females, 

Ihm*  The  prophet's  threatening*,  however,  motliers,  as  were  of  bistorioal  importance, 

piwisd  Irat;  Ibr  the  Chaldean  general,  Ne-  That  ItaMlt  names  mmn  aol  imsniMiiii, 

buior-ailan,  completed  th«  ctfMtf  of  tiw  fully  appears  from  the  passage  in  Josephus 

nation  (Jer.  lii.  30).  Jiut  referred  to,  where,  among  other  things, 

OEWEALOQY  (0.<  Its!  ^birtkt\Maakm  H  is  nid  tiiai  a  priest  mul  •  Iiis 
a  register  of  ancestral  names.  Tlie  practice  of  wife's  genealogy  from  the  ancient  tables.' 
Making  and  preserving  genealogies  prevails  Genealogies  were  smnetimes  drawn  op  with 
•aMNig  th*  AniM  at  tt»  prsMSt  day,  and  mom  iwfRCiiM  to  a  enlahi  ideal  aaaeikaaa, 
waa  observed  in  ancient  times  by  Eastern  na-  regard  being  had  to  sacrcxl  numbers  or  the 
tions,  especiaUj  among  the  Israelites,  whose  similari^  of  periods.  Tiie  genealogy  of  our 
poaftioD  as  Ood's  efaoten  people,  whoM  elvO  Lord  in  Matt  I.  17,  it  drawn  ap  in  direa 
constitution,  the  very  foundations  of  which  fourtoens.  This  regard  to  proportion  some- 
were  laid  in  families  and  tritMi,  and  whose  times  occasioned  Ibe  omission  of  names;  thus 
religions  system,  consigned  ezehuirely  to  the  in  Matt.  L  8,  betwean  Jehoiam  and  Usziab, 
can  of  one  tribe,  conspired  to  make  them  thna  Ungs  aie  omitted.  See  2  Chron.  zxiL 
pay  speeial  attention  to  the  subject.  The  — xxv ;  comp.  Eira  vii.  1 — 5,  with  1  Chron. 
■ppopriate  Hebrew  appcliatiuu  was  <  book  vi.  3 — Id.  In  some  insunccs,  names  were 
of  gOMratioilt/  iriiiflb  «•  find  so  early  as  omitted  in  order  to  shorten  the  regisltf ;  in 
Oen.  V.  1,  used  in  relation  to  the  immediate  others,  becanse  tlioy  belonged  to  persons 
descendants  of  Adam.    Comp.  Mstt.  L  1.  held  in  tlisrepute.   Persons,  too,  appear  as 

Oencalagita  #«•  at  lint  pntortad  by  the  who»  aocofding  to  mon  and  itato- 

nieTnory,  nnd  trnnsmittcd  by  word  of  mouth,  ments,  were  grandsons.    Comp.  Ezra  v.  2, 

But  as  eoaq  as  writing  was  employed  in  or>  and  1  Chron.  iii  19.    Usages  which  lay  in 

dinary  Iflpf  t  wai^MCd  to  ai^     the  pnter-  the  privacy  of  domaelia  lift,  and  are  now  ibr 

vation  of  family  registers,  as  being  the  es-  ever  lost,  may  occa.unn  to  modem  exposi- 

seutial  condition  of  seottringmopcrQr  and  tors  of  the  Scripture  difficulties  which  of  old 

preventing  ^nl  of  blodd.~  mn  was  the  had  no  exiatenee.  What  diflenltieo  wonM 

commencement  of  history,  which  among  the  be  cxperifucod  by  a  future  expositor  of  the 

Hebrews  retained  a  genealogical  character.  laws  of  descent  and  inheritance  prevalent  in 

Indeed,  the  term  *  book  <rf  generations'  had  the  history  of  the  Englidi  nation,  did  he 

a  wider  applioation,^lif%i7  be  eeen  In  ita  poiene  no  more  of  the  remains  of  onr  lite> 

being  used  to  denote  an  account  of  the  crea-  ratnre  than  we  have  of  that  of  the  ancient 

tion  (Oeni  v.  1).    Accordingly,  we  find  ge-  Israelites!  The  genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ 

nealogiee  wronght  into,  or  placed  beffon,  given  by  Matthew  and  Luke  have  occasioned 

historical  narratives  in  the  Old  Testament  P^ftt  trouble  to  theolopians,  chiefly  because, 

{if.  17,  ieq.  1  Chron.  i).   liesides  genealo-  under  the  inflnenoe  of  a  false  tlieory,  they 

gleeori!uidileae&dtiibee,eeneeiaAimiehea  oinied  at  brtaigteg  tte  two  into  a  ettiet  ae^ 

a  n'fjister  of  nations  {%.).    Of  special  im-  cordanrc,  never  rcmeml-orinp  t)iat  a  some- 

portance  were  genealogies  of  priests  and  what  different  aim  in  each  case  wcold  give 

ktage.  The  fonnerwere  foond  teinediatoly  riee  to  divenWee.  Onlha  other  hand,  flMy 

flfler  tlu"  (Nile  (Ezra  ii.  6"3.  Neb.  vii.  0A)|  Jiave  beon  blameworthy  who,  from  the  ad- 

whieh  were  carefully  oreserved.    Indeed,  mitted  difficulties,  have  rashly  deduced  iu- 

tiioee  frtM  then  daiined  to  be  priests  wen  ferencn  unfavoonMe  tothe Meloriealirotft 

obliged  to  submit  to  a  scrutiny;  and  if  they  of  the  narratives;  as  if  it  wore  likely  that 

failed  to  establish  their  claim,  they  were  ex-  fabricated  genealogies  would  have  been  put 

eluded  flrom  the  office.   Joseph u&  (against  Into  eirenlatlon  at  a  time  ndien  their  enora 

Apion,  i.  7  )  speak*  in  aiNOg  terms  of  the  aoQU  easily  be  exposed  and  their  lnH«dii1 

ear*^  taken  of  iJiesc  registers,  and  declares,  purpose  defeated.  The  survival  of  the  gene* 

*wc  have  the  names  of  our  high  priests,  from  alogies  and  of  the  books  to  which  they  are 

father  to  son,  set  down  in  onr  neorda  Ibr  pnimd,  proves  that  they  were  at  tito  flnl 


two  thonsaud  years.'   Of  royal  genealogies,  recognised  aa  of  iiialOfiMl  and 

specimena  may  bo  foimd  in  Buth  (iv.  17)  tive  value.                             '         >  ; 

•nd  the  Ooapeis  (Bfatt.  i.  Lnhelll.  28,  se?.) ;  The  geneelogy  given  in  Matthew  is  that 

in  both  cases,  the  object  being  to  trace  an  of  'Joseph,  llio  husband  of  Mary'  (i.  10). 

individual  back  to  Havid.    Comp.  Joaeph.  The  last  words  prove  that  its  object  was  to 

«LillB,'  L  The  Anyrlen  captivity  may  hate  true,  not  the  lineal,  boi  the  joridieel  eonneo- 

brou^t  confusiqp  into  the  genealogical  lists,  tion  of  Jesus  Christ  with  David  and  Abraham, 

but  from  rabbinical  anthority  we  learn  that  and  so  to  show  his  zi^t  to  be  the  (spiii> 

at  least  some  families  preserved  their  regis*  tnal)  eoeeenor  to  the  tihmio  of  Iirael,  and 

tan  till  the  final  ovwthrov  of  the  sute.  the  great  fulfiUer  of  '  the  promises  made  to 

Generally,  it  was  only  the  names  of  males  the  fathers'  (Rom.  xv.  8).  This,  the  aim  of 

that  entered  into  genealogies;  since  on  their  the  genealogy,  shows  why  certain  namee 

ineiWit  the  property,  and  on  their  deeds  the  were  omitted  aa  being  unworthy,  from  their 

liMtin  Of  toittia  depend  Bat  MVi  lioiidiww  jWfiniilw^  to  atittd    a  lirt  of 

loWa  ciii  .iiu)<J*''  J-  .      .J:  I-  j;.      li'.ii  •  -  <i             r:         .^-.vJc    t-iu       .'i...  . 
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th#  pfi»t?e<'f»«flors  of 'the  Chn^^t  of  Ood.*  A 
•iinilur  reoAou  l&d  the  cotnjuiur  to  mention 
T1II1T--1  JUhab,  Both,  and  Badlllllftl 
nnmM  hononred  in  Hebrew  liistanr,  and 
Iberefon  raiuUo  uiteeedebts  to  'Marj,  of 

Thi'  fTf^rmnJogy  given  fn  T.nko  is  probnTily 
tbat  tff  Mary.  Tka  may  appear  from  Um 
(UL  99)  'MWM  tanioMd,*  or,  «« 
be  was  accoiinlt?(1,' nnnii  h  ,  1  y  luw,  in  conse* 
WMiM«  of  JfNWph'*  being  Man's  hnabanA* 
TlM  Tlmr  to  MnflnMd  bf  Hn  flMCtfntH«U 
is  made  Joseph'i  father,  Init  hi  A!utthow  his 
father  in  said  to  be  Jacob  (i.  10) ;  wbenoe  it 
setiuis  likely  that  Heli,  as  the  fkthtrof  M oiy, 
was  Joseph's  father-in -lair.  Comp.  Riifh  L 
8,  11,  12.  Thf  compiler  having?  thus  pon- 
neeled  Jesu^  with  llcli,  through  Heli'a  son- 
in.law  and  the  legal  father  9t  Jetos,  tiMM 
thf  lini:-  on  the  inoth«  r'»  side  not  merely  up 
to  David  aud  Abraham,  but,  sinee  he  was 
viidBf  ntinfyferpsfftas,  np  to  tlw«ommiii 

pro^tM'. itiM*  of  mnnkuul,  rtvI  tn  \]\.r  nnthor  nf 
the  universe  himsvlf.  By  the  joint  operation 
of  dM  two  genealogies,  J««as  Obrttt  wm, 
throuRh  .Io8t'ph,his  n-puted  Tnih>'t,  ronTu  cfe  i 
by  lav  with  David  and  the  patriarchs,  and 
ilso,  by  personal  descent  Ihrangh  bit  Mo- 
ther, was  shown  to  be  deseendcMl  from  the 
sftme  great  monareh,  and  even  ftrom  the  first 
man,  being  through  Adam  a  son  of  Ood. 

An  nttttmpt  to  remove  minor  difBcalties  is 
not  pensSiMd  hf  tbo  munm  liinili  of  dito 

work. 

OENNt:S.\R£T,  hnA  of  (Matt  xW. 
94.  Mark  vi.  53),  was  a  small  territory  lying 
•n  the  borders  of  th«  lake  of  Galilee,  which 
kenee  look  ono  of  tta  oppdlalioiio.  It  fa 
apparently  the  small  plain  which  nins  ftrom 
Ifagdala  to  the  north>wost  brink  of  the  lake. 
This  plain,  formed  by  the  ntMttIng  of  tho 
Jkills  that  Hurround  the  liiko,  has  a  vi-ry  shel- 
tmd  position,  and,  consisting  of  a  fine  allsr 
vial  and  wdl-watered  soil,  is  remaifcabit  lar 
jtodactif eness  and  beauty.  II  fa  pffobahly 
ftespoi  in  which  stood  Cftpemnam. 

GEHAR  (H.  pilgrimage)^  iXia  chief  city  of 
ft  PUltotiait  kfagdom  (Oen.  x.  19),  when 
tor  some  time  dwelt  Abrnliiun  aud  Isaac 
(u.  2;  xxTi.  1),  un  tlic  souiiicm  border  of 
PalflStiDe  (xx.  1.  S  Ohron.  xIt.  1«,  14).  U 
appears  to  have  lain  in  n  wody,  or  valley, 
which  in  seasons  of  raiu  was  a  water^oonrsc 
(Qoneifa  axti  17).  It  fa  mentioned  hf 
the  church  historian  Sozoinen,  aud  ciin  he 
aearcelv  any  other  than  the  great  southern 
wadyt  Sdiiiiiih.  Bobinson,  after  flio  moat 
diligent  researches,  eould  gain  no 
knowledge  of  the  locality  of  Gerar. 

OEBIZIM  (il.  cultm),  a  monntiun  of 
Ephraim  over  against  Mount  Ebal,  fh>m 
whirh  it  i-j  ««t'p«r(iti'd  by  a  valley.  In  tho 
Liii  cuuut.r>  uf  Kphroitn  that  pi  Judah  ter- 
ainatcB,  which  is,  ho—fiir,  mUf  «  — n**-^- 
■tion  of  the  former. 

Tba  load  frau  Jarasaleia  to  tUa  motm- 


tnin  Hes  generally  nor^ wards,  orm  MooDt 
bctjpii^,  on  tlie  nurtli  of  the  city.  In  pn>- 
eaedin^'  to  cierizim,  Bobinaaa  paaaaA  ika 
Wfn1y  uf  .lufiia  ( Gophnn),  which,  as  well  as 
the  sides  of  the  mountains  aioimd,  Im  ds- 
aflfftea  aa  sofy  ftiHy  evltifiltody  aaiA  ahwrf* 
inp:  in  oHvr?,  Tinrs,  n.rt'\  fijr-trees.  AmrmJ 
tlie  village  itself  are  also  ttamezoaa  ajtple, 
F****  poBjegraBala^  apticoC,  waA  aoaa 
walnnt  tree-.  Th(-  Itndscsa|>e  on  every  »tde 
fa  rash,  and  indieates  a  high  degree  of  Ut- 
llfaf  anil  darUt  At  Jilgma,  wliieh  afMte 
near  tlie  western  brow  of  the  high  inoantain 
tract,  there  is  an  extenstve  view  over  the 
great  lower  plain  and  the  sea,  and  tbe  mora- 
tains  of  OUead  maybe  seen  in  die  eaau  Far 
in  the  north-eost  is  to  be  deufHfd  n  lof^y, 
dark  bluo  monutain,  whirh  i»  JeU;]  ea* 
flkeikli,  liic  Hermon  of  Scripture.  Saapl 
overlooks  a  broatl  fertile  valley,  which,  to- 
wards the  east,  spreads  out  into  a  rich  baaia, 
or  plain,  of  eoasiderable  extent,  snmMnidai 
hyfine  hill^.  The  {rn^at  NaWons  road  passes 
through  the  valley.  At  Seilon  (Stuloh  >,  yoo, 
on  piuuatding  to  Wablana,  anier  wady 

LnM.aii,  \r]nrli  runs  in  a  rapid  descent  N.W. 
by  N.,  aud  then  turns  W.,  where  it  becomes 
lofal  and  faitila.  SoWnaon  ISmibA  (Jvne  14) 
fields  of  tuillet  grreen  and  bcnutifol,  perhspa 
a  foot  high;  and  here,  for  the  first  and  only 
time,  he  saw  people  at  work  weeding  tha 
millet  with  a  sort  of  hoe,  bntwitboat  loosen- 
ing  tlie  e«rl!i  finxtrjd  the  plants.  Ilui  vdky 
lies  lower  than  iliat  by  Hingih  You  huoa 
arrive  at  the  Khan  el-Lnbbau,  m>w  m  roina, 
lying  at  the  south  end  of  a  chamiint^  little 
oval  plain,  through  which  the  path  runs  in 
a  aonliani  Aliaatfaa,  i»lieio  yon  tHU  Inaa  Hm 

Jrni?n1  m  road,  and  shonlv  nrrive  opp.»jl^ 
the  village  of  X,ubban  (l^bouali,  Jndg. 
19).  sitnaldl  Hi  lha  N.W.  aaelhrity, 
ably  ahove  the  jdain.  At  tlie  N.  E.  mnier  of 
the  plain  a  level  valley  cornea  in  from  the 
cast,  whld),  expanding  more  ani  more,  be- 
comes an  open  plain.  Passfaig  tlM  Tilla^ 
Suwieh  and  that  of  Kubalan,  snrrocmtlfd  hy 
vineyards  and  large  groves  oi  olives  and  fig- 
tiaaa*  and  going  tlUFongli  a  daep  valley,  yon 
cone  to  H  ste-'p  Hscent,  on  the  top  of  wliith 

iuu  have  a  view  of  the  great  jpiain  aC 
[nUma,  whieli  atiaidioa  aloBg  Ibr  aunaal 

hours  on  the  east  of  tba  mnimtfiiTi^  nr.  whirh 

fiahious  (Sheoham,  or  Byohai)  is  ritnriril 
Theaa  nHMuttaias  an  aov  befbca  ynnt  int  ail 

tlieir  beauty ;  Mount  Gcrizim,  crowned  fay 
a  tomb  on  its  highest  point,  bearing  K.;  joat 
beyond  it,  the  entranea  of  tba  «aDay  of  Ma- 
blous,  bearing  nearly  .£. ;  ftiither  N.,  lha 
mgged  heights  of  Mount  Cbal;  and  ^eo  iW 
flue  plaiu  tsikitiiiding  BtiU  beyond,  towaru^ 
the  NN.K.,  skirted  on  its  eo^am  aide*  in  ils 
whole  length,  by  tracts  uf  picturesque  tbou^ 
lower  hilla.  This  is  a  vary  eKtB|ia>aa  jiain, 
mnnittg  in  lha  diraation  a&W.  |»  -Ml4E> 
Tt  prrsrnts  ft  brnntifnl  spp^'arance  in  sxtm- 

iBer»  beiug  a?  aiy  w hate  eoUivaied.   Xa . 
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it  if  eovaffttd  witli  Om  rioh  gnUk  «f  mUiat 

iiiinr^li'd  with  the  yellow  of  thp  ripe  grain, 
which  jfou  niajr  »ee  the  peMAata  harvesting. 
■  Faistainf  «  norllieni  dtowlicNi,  y<m  esna 

to  the  lillle  Imtnlf^t  of  Kefr  Knilin,  e  n  t!i« 
aide  of  Motmt  Geruum.  lastead  of  keeping 
along  at  dit  Ibot  of  the  neiuMaiii  la  iha 
entnmce  of  ILk  vullej  of  Kablous,  the  road 
aaoandst  and  winds  round  the  N.£.  oomor 
of  M<nmi  0«ri»ni,  where  jon  tntff  Aa  ^lA- 
ley  running  up  N.  W.  between  Gerizim  and 
^bal,  thus  leaving  behind  the  phun  which 
extends  still  further  N.  Below  you  on  the 
right,  and  just  on  the  edge  of  a  plain,  are 
the  ruins  of  n  little  hamlet  called  Belat ; 
nearer  at  hand,  aitd  about  in  the  middle 
aif  tlte  mouth  of  the  aanow  Tidky*  stands 
a  ^uiall  white  bnil  lmg,  a  wely,  called  Jo- 
seph's tombi  while  aiiU  nearer  to  the  foot 
of  Oerixim  is  the  ancieat  veil,  known 
as  that  of  Jiu'ob.  Dirt-i  Uy  opposite  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Taiiey,  among  the  eastern 
kflle,  a  beaatiftil  smaller  plain  lona  «p 

ea-tivnri:]  frnrn  t!ip  larger  Olie;  i\T!fl  on  tile 
low  hilU  near  its  eutrance  on  the  north,  are 
aean  dues  ▼illagts.  Allar  toraing  the  Ibot 
of  tlic  rnountaiu,  the  path  descends  a  little. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  jou  come  out  oa 
Ihe  bottom  of  Aa  natioir  vaUey,  near  a  liaa 
copious  fountain  in  its  middle,  furnished 
vith  a  resenroir.  Below  the  fountain  towards 
file  eaM,  a  tract  of  ground  of  three  or  foor 
acres,  Robinson  found  enclosed  as  a  garden. 
Above  tills  point,  he  in  a  short  timo  r«nie 
fo  olive  gruvus,  and  was  suun  opposite  tiiu 
aaslsni  «od  of  the  long  narrow  town.  Keep- 
ing the  road  along  its  norlliem  "ide,  he 
passed  some  high  mounds,  appurouUy  of 
mbbidi,  "tthm  all  at  onea  the  ground  Hoka 
d  vi-n  to  a  valley  running  towards  the  west, 
with  a  soil  of  rich  black  vegetable  mould. 
*^ere  a  soena  of  Inznrtant  sad  almoat  aa> 
paralleled  verdure  burst  upj>n  our  view.  The 
whole  valley  was  Med  with  gardens  of  vega* 
tables,  and  orebards  of  all  Undis  of  frailSt 
watered  by  several  foinitniin  which  burst 
forth  in  various  parta,  and  dow  westward  in 
lafresbtng  streams.  It  earns  npoo  vs  sQd> 
denlylike  a  &cenc  of  fairy  enchantment  We 
saw  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  all  Pales- 
tine. Here,  beneath  the  shade  of  an  im- 
mense mulberry  tree,  by  ^  side  of  a  poking 
till,  we  pitclied  onr  tent'  (Bobinson,  ill. 
^).  A  similiir  account  is  given  by  Qlln 
(ii.  350) '  Our  coarse  was  along  a  bean* 

tifiil  ravine  which  soon  opens  upon  the  city; 
in  the  raouUi  of  which,  indeed,  the  riQr  is 
Imilt  No  contrast  could  be  more  perfect 
and  delightful  that  that  which  unexpectedly 
met  oar  eyes  in  passing  from  the  dreary 
Mlna  and  bei^ts  of  Moont  Garisiai  into 
'ttuB  eliarraiug  vftlli  y,  Upon  turning  an  angle 
In  the  steep  gorge,  we  fbond  ourselves,  as 
If  by  eDebaaiment,  in  Ae  nUdst  of  fhiitfti 
gurilt'ii<d,  fillfd  with  vegetables,  fl(>';vor3,  and 

^ttit  iias^  all  in  the  lugbeat  pexiiectioii  of 

■ .  r  .  * 


laanrienaa  and  beanty.  Olltei,  ^nei^  tMp 

cia*',  pomegranates,  fips,  mnlherries,  and  la* 
verai  other  species  of  trees,  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  anaU  enelosnasstftmning  an  Impar* 

vious  shade  aaweU  ns  iin penetrable  thickets, 
and  yet  the  capabilities  t^f  the  soil  did  not 
aeamtobeovertwdenad.  Eadi  ssyaials  tree 

iind  plant  thrives  to  admiration,  and  seems 
rather  to  prolU  than  suffer  from  the  thick 
dark  oanapy  of  brsn^ae  and  foliage  whidii 
entirely  exchides  the  sun's  rsfaftofll  the  tan- 
gled hnddle  of  tronks  and  roots.  A  beauti< 
ful  mountain  stream  winds  through  the  midst 
of  this  forest  of  gardens,  and  tha  water  oAsa 
rises  into  smaU  fountains  and  fonns  several 
ca'^eaties.  lu  one  plscs,  it  is  coUecled  ;u  a 
larpe  reservoir  for  llie  use  of  tha  sily,  from 
;Yijieli  u  flows  off  again  in  open  conduits  to 
washerwomen,  who  ware  plying  their  an  iu 
considerable  nnniben.  Hif^ar  np  the  Mp 
Tine  is  a  mill.' 

Olin  has  thns  described  his  feelings  on 
H>proaehing  this  inieiaetfa^t  loeality :— ^  Oar 
faced  wi  r*  now  turned  townnls  Nablous, still 
about  a  mile  distant,  in  the  deep  narrow  vale. 
On  our  left,  and  towering  perhaps  a  ihoa« 
sand  feet  immediately  above  us,  was  Mount 
Gerizim.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  open* 
iug  ravine,  and  distant*  it  may  be,  hslf  a 
mile,  was  Ebal,  the  mount  of  cursing,  only 
a  little  less  elevated  than  Oerizim.  A  few 
rods  only  from  our  path,  and  close  to  the 
base  of  Gerizim,  was  Jacob's  well ;  and  near 
the  middle  if  the  interval  between  the  two 
mountains,  but  nearer  to  EbaJ,  was  the  tomb 
of  the  patriarch  Joseph  (John  if.  6.  Josh, 
xxiv  32).  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  Pa- 
Icdtine,  out  of  Jerusaleui,  richer  in  thrilling 
associations  tfian  that  on  whioh  we  now 
stood.  Sichero,  or  Sheobem,  ^vns  the  first 
place  iu  the  laud  of  Canaan  which  was  visit- 
id  by  Abraham  after  his  departure  from  Ha- 
ran  (Oen.  xii.  7).  In  this  benntifal  plain 
*  before  Sheohem,'  Jacob  bought  the  field  of 
Hemor,  and  resided  tiU  Ua  eons,  in  rerenga 
fur  the  ii^ury  done  their  sister  Dinah,  plun- 
dered and  destroyed  that  city,  which  tlie 
patrlardi  dieneefbrward  elaimed  as  bis  eon- 
quest,  which  he  took  out  of  tlie  htuid  of  the 
Amorite  with  his  sword  and  his  bow  (Gen. 
zxxiii.  16,  19  i  xlriiL  22).  The  temtorj 
thus  acquired  by  war  and  porduMe  seams 
to  have  been  of  considerable  value  and  ex* 
tent,  as  Jacob  sent  out  his  flocks  from  He- 
bron to  graze  here  (Oen*  nzviL  12).  It 
probably  enibrarcd  a  large  portion  of  the 
wady  Sahl,  which  is  '  before  '  or  east  of 
Sheehem,  and  may  have  been  tilled  while 
tbf  numerous  flocks  of  thf  patriarch  found 
pasturage  on  the  surrouiiding  hills.  It  was 
on  Ifoont  Ebd  that  Ood  commanded  an 
nltnr  tn  reared,  and  a  pillar  irr^cribed 
with  the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were  to  b«  as* 
asmbM,  half  on  Ebel  and  hslf  on  Geriiim, 

to  hear  tlie  frnrftil  innlcilirtion!!  prornnnced 
by  the  Levites  on  all  who  should  violate  this 
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Mcnd  toie.  The  terrible  ceremony  wo  per- 
formed  here  to  the  letUr  by  the  Israelite! 
under  Joshua,  who  assembled  the  entire  n*- 
tion  »  eecond  time,  in  the  same  place,  to 
receire  his  dying  admonitions  ( Deut-  xxvii. 
12.  Josh.  viii.  33 ;  xxiv.  26).  It  waa  from 
the  top  of  Geriiim  that  Jotham  deliTcred 
hia  eelebrated  parable  against  the  ungrate- 
ful Abimeleeh  and  the  Shechemites  before 
hi*  ftight  to  Beer.  What  gives  the  highest 
interest  to  this  most  historical  locality,  is, 
that  it  was  here  that  Jesus,  beiug  wearied 
with  his  journey,  aat  on  the  weU  and  held 
his  inimitable  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria;  and  it  was  on  this  parcel  of 
ground  that  the  apoetles  were  commanded  to 
•  lift  up  their  eyes  and  look  '  to  be  reproved 
lor  the  dohiess  of  their  spiritual  perceptions, 
and  to  have  their  liait  missionary  teal 


roQsed  into  life  by  a  most  affecting  emblem  of 
thfr  pressing  wants  of  the  humanrace'  (John  v.). 

Mounts  Gerisim  and  Ebal,  some  eight 
hundred  feet  in  height,  rise  in  steep  rocky 
precipices  immediately  from  the  two  oppo- 
site side*  of  a  valley.  The  aides  of  both 
these  mountains,  as  seen  from  the  Talley, 
are  naked  and  sterile.  The  only  exception 
in  favour  of  the  former  is  a  small  ravine, 
coming  down  opposite  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  which  is  full  of  mountains  and  tre«8 ; 
in  other  respects  both  mountains  are  deso- 
late, except  that  a  few  olive  trees  are  scat- 
tered on  them.  The  side  of  the  northern 
mount&in,  Ebal,  is  along  the  foot  full  of  cx- 
eavated  sepulchres.  The  southern  moan- 
tain  is  now  called  by  the  inhabitants  Jebel 
et-Tur,  though  the  name  Geruum  i«  known, 
at  least  to  the  Samaritans. 


The  curious  coin  here  presented  shows 
Mount  Oerizim  surmounted  with  a  temple. 
The  legend  is,  Tht  Emperor  Cxaar  Antoni- 
n«f  Auguitxit  Piut ;  that  on  the  reverse  is, 
'  Money  of  Flavia  Ncapolis,  of  Palestine  in 
Syria.' 

Mount  Gerizim  derives  its  chief  interest 
from  having  been  the  seat  of  the  Samaritan 
worship  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  to  the  present  day.  The  pagan 
colonists  who  had  been  transplanted  from 
Mesopotamia  to  the  mountains  of  Epbraini, 
were  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  and  after  some  overtures  to  obtain  a 
participation  in  the  national  worship  in  Je- 
rusalem, which  were  rejected  by  the  pure  de- 
scendants of  Abraham,  they  erected  a  tnmple 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  about  350  A.C.,  establish- 
ing-independent  religious  scr>ices,  conformed 
in  all  respects  but  place  to  the  institutions  of 
Moses.  A  renegade  of  the  stock  of  Aaron  be- 
came their  priest,  and  thus  gave  the  semblance 
of  a  legal  and  even  divine  authority  to  the 
new  establishment  The  erection  of  an  altar 
and  of  a  pillar  inscribed  with  the  law,  as 
well  as  the  residence  of  the  ark  at  Shccbem, 
and  the  performance  of  that  most  impressive 
religious  ceremony  between  Ebal  and  Geri- 
zim by  Joshua,  had  given  to  this  place  an 
early  reputation  for  sanctity,  which  made  it 
the  more  easy  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
the  people  in  this  bold  innovation.  These 


transactions  laid  the  foundation  of  an  undy- 
ing enmity  between  the  Jews  and  tlie  Sama- 
ritans, of  which  the  Old  and  New  Te»u- 
ments  give  many  intimations,  and  which 
still  exist  in  undiminished  force  among  the 
representatives  of  those  ancient  races.  In 
one  of  the  collisions  to  which  this  hostUe 
spirit  gave  rise,  the  temple  on  Gerizim  was 
demolished  by  the  Jews,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  Christianity  waa  planted 
among  this  people  by  the  Saviour  himself; 
but  the  Samaritans  continued  to  exist  as  a 
sect  in  vast  numbers,  aud  they  early  trans- 
ferred to  the  Christians  a  portion  of  their 
hereditary  haired  to  the  Jews.  The  existence 
of  a  magnificent  church  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
which,  from  its  style  of  architecture,  must 
have  been  the  work  of  one  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian emperors,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
early  esublishment  and  ascendancy  of  the 
gospel  in  the  territory  of  tlie  Sanaaritans. 

In  proceeding  to  ascend  Gerizim,  you  first 
enter  a  ravine,  above  which  the  mountain  is 
steep,  yet  not  so  but  tliat  one  might  ride  up 
wiUiout  difficulty.  Twenty  minutes  of  as- 
cent from  the  city  in  the  direction  S.W.,  led 
Robinson  to  the  top,  which  is  a  tract  of 
high  table  land,  stretching  off  far  toward* 
the  W.  and  S.  W.  Twenty  minutes  more  to- 
wards the  S.  E.,  along  a  regular  path  on  the 
table  land,  brought  him  to  a  wely,  or  Ma- 
hommedan  tomb,  standing  on  a  small  emi* 
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Bene*  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  motmuin, 
and  overlooking  the  plain  on  the  east  and 
the  eoanUy  tovnd,  inoludlng  Hermon  in 
the  distance.  Hero  is  the  )toly  pl9<?e  of 
the  si&mantans,  wLiUier  Uiej  still  come 
up  fimr  time*  •  year  to  wor^hip^  TIm  ipot 
wlterc  tlify  sncrifirc  the  Passover,  sevfn 
latu)>s  aznuog  them  ail,  is  jost  l>«iow  tha 
mly.  It  Is  mufctcl  bj  two  paraUal  iwn  «f 
foagb  Btonea  laid  upon  th^  (^rotmd,  and  n 
mail  rooad  pil|  roogltlj  stoned  up,  in  whieh 
At  flnh  it  voarttd.  On  tctnuling  tbt  litt 
of  ground  beyond  this  spot,  the  fir?:t  object 
which  preaenta  itaelf  are  tiie  ruina  of  au  im> 
aMtttt  tlraettiK  of  btwn  tlonea,  bearing 
•very  appearance  of  having  once  been  a 
Urge  and  strong  fortress.  The  suanger  at 
first  ia  aunek  widi  the  idea  that  theae  mnat 
bt  Iht  raoiains  of  the  aneient  tanida  of  tbt 
Samarit&ns ;  bnt  those  of  the  present  day 
attach  no  sanctity  to  theae  ruins,  and  sim- 
plf  call  them  al-Kulah,  the  CMrtl^  They 
are  probnbly  the  remaiiu  of  a  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.  Just  under  the  walla  of  the 
oastle,  on  the  west  side,  an  a  km  flat  tttnatk 
of  which  it  is  diflRctilt  to  "^tiy  whetiier  they 
were  laid  Lber«  by  nature  or  by  man.  Under 
HbtoB,  aeeordiag  lo  tradition,  are  die  twelvt 

atones  brought  out  of  JqbImi  by  the  Israel- 
ites, of  which  Bet^auiia  of  Todeia  asserts 
tfiai  flM  altar  of  Ifae  Samaritant  oa  Oetitiai 
was  built  In  iLcir  lu-iu  i;  phice  these  stones 
are  to  remain  until  ei-Mithdy  (the  Onide^ 
tiiat  it,  tlie  ICeidth,  aball  appear.  Soon 
after  the  traveller  pasnes  the  castle,  he  finds 
hit  eondaotor  take  off  his  shoes,  stating  that 
it  ia  holy  ground.  A  few  steps  more  bring 
llifli  too iMft  aikod  sorfiKee  of  roek,  inelin- 
iof  t»oTii»"what  towHr?^'^  ft  ristfm  fonnH  in  the 
wealerii  pari.  Iliis  la  said  to  be  the  holiest 
apol — the  place  where  the  tobemacle  of  tho 
Lord,  with  tJit?  nrk  uf  the  fovenRnt,  Imd  been 
pitched.  Around  this  rock  are  slight  traces 
of  IbfMT  wont,  perhaps  of  Hm  taeient  tern- 
pit*  Thi«?  ?pot  i"?  the  Kiblfh  of  the  Sama- 
fltutt.  On  whatever  side  of  it  they  may  be, 
flitjr  Inni  Ibtir  iSstet  towtfda  h  in  prayev. 
Dear  tlie  -^lime  plfli-e  i'^  the  spot  when;-  it  ig 
•aid  Abraham  was  commaoded  to  aaerififie 
hit  ton.  AH  anand  At  tmiotBoa  art  ts> 
tensive  foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings, 
as  if  the  rains  of  o  former  city.  There  are 
alto  many  eistemt  which  are  now  dry.  Tlie 
aummit  of  Oerizim  affords  an  instance  of 
the  close  proximity  of  Jewish,  Christian, 
and  Mohammedan  rites.  Here  is  the  spot 
lAtft  tikt  Passover  is  still  eaten — the  rt» 
mains  of  s  splendid  cbnrrh,  a  ^Tllbsnlman 
cemetery,  Santou's  tomb  and  place  of  prayer. 

The  top  of  Oerizim  aifords  a  commaaAtaf 
Ticw  of  a  consiilprnble  r»»pinn,  chiefly  occn- 
pied  witli  mountains  of  inferior  elcTation, 
hot  olto  tiobraeing  atvonl  fhiilftil  vaH^. 
A  preat  rinmber  of  villnc^rs  are  seen  nl!  along 
its  eastern  side.  The  plain  of  ^'ablous  is 
Iht  ItigMt  of  all,  opon  Ibt  high  tnwt  be- 
>tvttB  lha  ciwl  wikm  plahi  and  lha  J«r* 


dan  valJ^.  Its  length  is  not  far  from  fofir 
hours;  ita  average  breadth,  from  cue  balf. 
hour  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Tho 
TaOpy  is  pn^ptilous  aud  fruiit'ul.  Ctdtiva- 
iiou  is  earned  to  Lhu  tops  of  the  motmtaant, 
whiiiih  are  adorned  with  plantationa  of  flhdl 
treps  ;  while  every  level  spot  and  a  raat 
number  of  small  fields,  anpported  by  tsiv 
races,  produce  wheat  Gonaidtnble  portioM 
of  the  table  liind  on  the  sntnmit  of  CFerizim 
itself  and  the  higher  porta  of  the  raTiaa  art 
aaljotttotillago. 

GKSHDR  (H.  a  bi-idge),  a  rlistrict  of 

Aram,  or  Syria  (2  Samuel  xv.  8),  between 
Boahan  and  liiaaha  (Dtnt  iH.  la,  14),  and 
therefore  near  the  north-eastern  limits  of  Pa- 
lestine. The  territory,  though  comprised  in 
the  intended  conqnett  of  Joahua,  remained 
iB  the  hands  of  the  naliftt  (Jktth.  xiii.  18)  { 
so  that  in  David's  time  we  find  Takaai,  kiof 
of  Geshnr  (2  Sam.  iiL  3). 

GESHUBITES,  the  inhabitanla  of  a  <tt». 
trict  lying  on  the  sonthprn  borders  of  Palta* 
line  (Josh.  xiii.      1  Sam.  xxriu  8). 

0BTR8EMANA  (pioboUy  0Hm  gmritn), 
a  gardfn  "whirli  !tiy  over  the  brook  Kidron, 
on  the  way  from  Jerusalem  to  the  Mount  of 
Oli^  wheat  Iho  Baviov  of  At  wotid  waa 
■wont  to  resort  with  bis  discip1o3,  \rhpre  ho 
aullered  great  agony  of  mind,  and  where  ht 
waa  appreheodtd  and  lad  to  judgmtnt  and 
deiUh.  The  church  tradition  places  Geth- 
aemane  at  the  Ibot  of  Olivet,  on  ita  western 
tidt,  dott  oa  tfit  right  hand  of  the  bridft 
which  conducts  from  Jerasalem  over  tho 
Kidron.  It  is  a  small  spot  of  level  land, 
nearly  quadrangular,  and  surrounded  by  an 
ordinary  atone  wall.  Within  ttand  eight 
venerable  olive  trees.  *  Here,  or  at  least  not 
far  ofi^'  Bobinsou  fixes  tliia,  the  darkest  spot 
ia  Cluiatitn  hiatory.  There  is  no  reason  to 
question  that  tradition  is  in  this  case  to  be 
implicttiy  followed,  for  it  agrees,  at  least  in 
substance,  with  Scripture.  The  smaUneM 
of  the  plarr  makes  nothinf:  a^jningt  its  iden- 
tic, as  the  term  *  garden '  is  often  applied 
in  dio  Eaal  to  tpoto  aa  nnaU.  Tlw  olivo 

trees  cnn  scarcely  bo  thp  Fnmc,  but  tlipy  nre 
much  older  than  their  neighbours,  and  m^ 
havt  sprung  froofi  Iht  vooit  of  At  ttota  m* 
der  whicli  Jfius  endured  his  agony,  If  iha 
latter  were  afterwaida  cut  down  by  the  Ro* 
nana.  Btfond  a  doubt,  howtver,  it  omj  ba 
iaid, 

'  There  Is  a  ■poi  withtn  this  saersd  dale 
That  felt  tbes  kiMeUng,  touched  thy  prostrate 

brow — 
One  angel  knows  it.' 

GEZKB  (H.),  a  city  on  Uie  borders  of 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvi.  3),  ori- 
ginally the  st-at  of  a  petty  CanaaniiisVi  prince 
(zii.  ]]}).  Although  ita  king,  Uoram,  was  van- 
qidabod  Ivy'Tothoa  (z.  9S),  and  the  city  wat 
appropriated  to  the  Lcvitc^,  yet  the  original 
inhabitants  retained  possession  on  paying 
tribnto  to  tbt  Epbitfvutot  (Judg.  L  S9). 
Ia  IMd'i  tint,  Qtmt  wta  inbabitod  kf 
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fMlistineB  (1  Chrcm.  x%.  4).  Hnvint?  been 
taken  atiil  laid  waste  by  th**  fcrnp  of  K^ypt, 
it  was  givt'ii  hj  tbttt  luouareh  k>  his  (laugh- 
t0r»  married  to  Solomon,  who  rebailt  ft  (1 
Kitig^  ix.  ilj,  17).  It  wa<<  •itanding  after  the 
exile,  when  it  was  furufi^d  by  Simon  Mae- 
MJtMeus  (1  Mace.  xiv.  S4.  2  Maee. «.  M). 

GHOST  (T.  geut,  *  the  liviiif»  prineiple'), 
or  Spirit  {trom  the  Latin  tpirHu»t  *  biMtfi'), 
■twani  ftnr  tfra  H«t»f«w  mdipMht  ■ignifftng 
•brcaili.'  (if  'breathing*  (Job  xli.  21) ;  but 
u  the  breath  was  accounted  a  eaose,  or  at 
le«8l  token,  of  life  {Otm.  if.  7).  eo  mhphmh 
signifies  life  citbcr  of  :>  Ijninmi  Vi  inp  f  Lev. 
s&iT.  17,  in  the  origintl»  '  Hje  of  a  man ') 
or  of  a  beMt  (19,  In  tite  original, '  life  of  e 
beast ;'  and  instead  of  *  beast  for  beast,'  the 
original  has  *  life  for  life').  It  is  frequently 
rendered  'soul'  (Oen.  xxvii.  4)  and  *  per* 
»on  '  (xxxvi.  6),  •eiwUiirf'  ( !<«■?.  xi.  4d), 
•selves'  (xi.  4^1),  •my^flf  (IN.  rx\xi. 

•  tbeinselvts^t '  (Is.  xlvii.  14),  •li<"iself'  (Jer. 
iii.  II),  •yourselves*  (xrii.  21),  'himself 
(li.  U),  •  himself  (Amos  ii.  11).  Hence 

•  to  give  up  the  ghost,'  is  *  to  expire'  (#,  •  oot,* 
■Bii  spires  *  I  Imalho'),  *  die'  (Job  «i.  90) ; 
so  phalli^,  ^))]ch  in  Numb.  xvii.  1":  i«  ren- 
dered by  '  die',  is  in  Lani.  i.  19  translated, 

•  gm«e  np  the  ghost*  Ctomp.  Oen.  xtt,  8, 17 ; 
xzxv.  2't.  Job  iii.  H.  /?i)(Vjff^  i*  u^ed  in 
Ute  older  Scriptures  in  similar  aceeptations 
(Oen.  m.  8;  vi.  17.  Job  xt.  9;  nvtl.  8; 
xxviii.  IS;  xxxiii.  4).  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment, pneuma  is  of  kindred  import  (8  Thota* 
ii.  h.  Rom.  X.  16.  Acts  xtx.  31). 

The  Holy  (ihost  or  Spirit,  'the  Sj)irit,' 
denotes — I.  Ood  hirasi'lf  in  bi<»  spiritual  in- 
fluence, or  the  Divine  Mind  in  its  rehitions 
to  man  In  providence  and  redemption  (Oen. 
vi.  8.  Ps.  cxxxix.  7— m.  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  II. 
2  Pet.  1,  21);  II.  The  Divine  inspiration 
(iohn  iii.  U.  Acts  x,  SB.  John  xx.  2t) ; 
111.  Spiritual  ^'.(v^  and  blcwings  (Lnke  xi. 
13;  comp.  Matthew  vii.  11}  ;  IV.  The  Com- 
forter (John  xiT.  16—86 ;  kv.  28 ;  rtl 
15.  Rom.  viii.  iWI,  ^?7).  The  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  declare  that  'the  Holy 
Ohost,  proceeding  fmm  Ae  Father  the 
Son,  is  of  one  substance,  nnijovty,  mul  glory 
with  the  Father  and  the  6on»  very  nnd  eiernd 
Ood.'  In  other  worde,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
accounted  the  tliird  person  of  the  Trinity, 
whose  operation  consists  in  the  prnrtical 
application  to  the  soul  of  the  benetii»  of  tlie 
work  of  Christ.  The  followuig  oie  nmoSff  tho 
chief  passoges  allrped  for  the  fiepRrnfe  god- 
head of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  Geu.  i.  2. 1's.  xxxiii.  6. 
Matt.  ix.  88 ;  eonp.  Acts  xiii.  2.  Matt  xxriiL 
19.  Acts  v.  8 ;  comp.  4.   1  Oor.  xii.  1!  V 

GIANTS  (U.  earth'bom)^  or  individuals 
of  ottraordittBrj  etanm,  htTe^exfeled  In  al 
ajtes  and  all  nations,  and  mny  have  ^xim 
rise  to  the  notion  of  races  of  giants.  Per- 
•onal qualities,  antf  tbeiefbiv  nnnaaii  height, 
itiiiy,  indeed,  be  proptipated  in  faniiiir'^,  I  nt 
only  within  certain  liiuit« ;  nor  does  an  m- 
aiMM  of  ilatnM  lirtng  a  proporliottaie  ta- 


oreaae  of  strength.  I1ie  limiOl  Mb  nf  Wflnte 

stature  and  strength  remaiti  -^itin  pretty  ranch 
what  they  were  in  ancient  times,  ae  ts  evi- 
Aeneed  by  tho  Bgyptian  mummies.  Tot  lh» 
ni*>fl''nre8  of  length  that  are  derrved  frotti 
pari4)  of  the  hnman  body,  as  the  toot  and 
Iko  enbit,  soeoi  to  oh#«  dMt  mm  of  «M 
wprf  rif  inrg'T  dimen.«»lons  than  ibey  are  now. 
If  this  were  the  ease,  it  by  no  means  follows 
Ihol  ifhuala,  «h»  ai«  eateptions  lo  the  90- 
neral  rul'\  \vrr>-  in  arcienl  time*  mure  c<>m» 
man  than  they  are  in  ouis.  As  w«  recede 
into  ^t»•  Mista  of  eaueme  tntiqnity,  w«  §nd 
objects  assume  unusual  mitgnitude;  and  we 
know  00  reason  why  this  shonld  not  be  the 
eaee  anoBf  the  Hehrenn  as  well  as  amoag 
other  ancient  natiooi.  The  religion  of  the 
Bible  must  ever  be  distinfrttfslied  from  the 
historical  chauDel  in  which  it  has  been  cvl- 
Teyed. 

In  Gen.  vi.  4,  tbe  nripin  nf  srisnts  is  fornj 
in  the  onion  of  tiie  sons  ot  God  with  the 
daughters  of  the  ehildren  of  men.  ThewnH 
here  rendered  giHUis,  nrphrhn^,  found  also 
in  Numb.  xiii.  8^,  from  a  root  meaaing^  io 
■  kaoii  Aothii'  to  slay,  has  tho  itBfMtn  of 
*nifn  of  violence.*  The  Erphmm$  ('pr«.)biibly 
from  a  root  signifying  to  excite  fear  aad 
trMuMhi^^  ate  anoihei^  otaon  of  ^NBts 
(Dent.  ii.  11,20);  though  in  Geu.  x;v.  ^, 
they  appear  to  be  mentioned  as  an  ordmary 
people  or  tfln.  When  die  faaellHo^lTow  near 
to  Canaan,  the  Repbaims  dwelt  on  the  east 
of  Jordan  (Deut.  iii.  11),  with  their  kindred 
tlie  Emima  (ii.  10),  in  the  country  of  Moab; 
while  mother  tribe  of  gianta,  the  8aaMHb> 
nins,  ocpupitxl  the  territory  of  the  Ammon- 
ites. To  the  iiepliaims  be}<mged,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  Og,  the  khig  of  Asgob,  in 
ehan,  whom  the  Hebrews  conqnerr  I  ( f  )cnt. 
ii.  2—4.  Josh.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12),  and  whcwe 
bed,  or  coffin,  a  fadar  hand  daseribtd  as  aiao 
fubit"^  in  length  nnd  four  in  breadth.  This 
race  gave  their  name  to  a  valley  near  Jens- 
•oleM,  sailed  the  valley  of  Rephataa  (8  Am. 

V.  18),  whirl)  th.^  Prptmi;:iiit  rendof*  "liW  j 

valley  of  the  Titane.'    Siee  Am  ax.  I 

•  0T1IKAH(H.                 «D  the  IMiilaffy  | 
of  Benjamin,  on  which  aecount  it  niis  called 
*Oibeah  of  Benjamin'  (1  Sam.  xiii.  'a).   It  J 
waa  the  home  of  king  SanI  (x.  26),  wbeBsc  ii  f 
was  also  denominated  '  Gibeah  of  SaoT  (Is. 

X.  20).  It  Iny  in  the  vicinity  of  Geba,  Msne- 
what  nearer  to  Jerusalem,  in  the  vieinily  of 
BMMb  (Jodg. livi.  1ft,  U.  Hos.  V.  6).  It 
seetns  to  have  been  a  sacred  city  (1  Sam. 
X.  0).  The  place  is  probably  found  in  ihs 
anril  wiBsd  vlUage,  Dseheba,  whisk  Urn 
south  w*«!»t  from  Mnkhmas,  the  ancij'TJt 
Miehmas  bam.  xiii.  11,  15),  where  there 
is  a  eaafnhansivtvisv  so  loraa  Hm  laHsn 

and  thf'  Dr-nd 

The  Uibeah  mentioned  in  Josh,  xviii  8B  | 

IR  probably  tho  saoSS  place,  as         M  thsi  J 

in  XV,  f)7.  I 

*  GIBEON,  a  large  end  powerful  city  of  the  I 
Caaaaniiss,  lying,  saaaaUng  t»  Jossf  has,  ca  I 
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ft  lull  about  fite  mile*  north  ftom  Jefnulem 
BBd  dine  from  Bethel.   It       Hm  ■wtHi« 

poHs  of  a  political  confederacy,  consisting, 
oeiiides  itself,  of  three  Gibeomte  tiUeii, 
Cbephinh,  Beeroth^  and  Kirjntli  -  jeorim 
(Josh.  ix.  17 ;  x.  2).  The  Gibconites,  who 
were  of  the  race  of  Uivites  (xi.  19),  yielded 
'of  0i«ir  oiiii  aeootd  to  tlio  ^totioua  Jodmo 
(x.  5,  H),  and  in  the  diTision  of  the  land 
were  assigned  to  Beigamin  (xriii*  20),  hat 
•flonranb  wnct  ffiwn  to  tho  htifltm  (zsL 
17^.  In  Gibeosi&r  yi  iirs  the  ark  rem&iuod, 
oorroonded  to  ft  oeremonial  of  worship  (1 
Chmi.  xvi  89).  Tliidim  went  Solomon  to 
make  Lis  ofiTcriuga  to  Jebovuli  (I  Kiugs  iii. 
4),  and  waa  than  iiavotired  with  special 
tokens  of  the  Dirlne  Huronr  (7 — 10).  Near 
the  spot  wbere  Gibeon  stood,  is  foimd  on  a 
hill  a  village  with  considerable  ruins,  called 
el-Dschib,  distant  about  an  hour  from  Jeru> 
salera,  on  the  road  to  Jaffa,  b;  Bethoron  and 
I.yfldu;  and  the  plain  before  it  (i.e.  to  tlie 
eaat  of  it)  ia  well  adapted  for  the  eucauip- 
m^nt  of  a  largo  wxmj  (*  The  Hoij  Cit§,*  by 
Williams,  p.  5). 

GIDEON  (U.  he  that  bnalui  A.M.  4197, 
A.0. 1351,V.1MD)»  eonofJoedi  and  judge 
of  the  Isrn"!ttf?,  to  whom,  while  thrf^-hiii^' 
wheat  by  LUe  wiue-press,  there  appeared  an 
■Bgel  of  Jehovah.  It  waa  a  tinte  ^natioiial 
distress.  The  Midianites  aiul  other  Bedouin 
tribes  were  laying  tha  counter  waate,  when, 
near  Ophrah,  in  Ae  teitiloty  of  MaaMedi, 
the  Divine  message  came  commanding  Gi- 
deon to  rise  and  deliver  his  people.  After 
haring  offered  sacrifices,  Gideon  proceeded 
to  destroy  the  altar  and  grove  of  Baal.  His 
conduct  so  euraged  'the  men  of  the  city,' 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  taking  GiUe- 
<m*a  life,  wlien  he  saved  himself  kgr  U*  in- 
gennity.  'Wliy,'  sai  f  If,  '  nre  yoo  so  ready 
to  pleail  for  Baal  7  it  liaiii  is»  a  god,  he  van 
take  earn  of  his  own  cause.'  Thia  detlwous 
rftnrt  procurt-d  for  Gideon  the  surname  of 
Jerubbaal,  let  Baal  plead  (for  liimseU). 

Fnll  itoir  of  coAnaiaaia  for  the  aational 
cause,  Gideon  gathered  around  him  a  ii  i- 
meroiu  army,  with  which  he  defeated  ilie 
ooemy  on  die  plain  of  Jeered,  and  Mloweil 
up  his  victory  by  the  L-xterminatiou  of  tlie 
Midianitea.  These  lUihievementa  procured 
him  Ae  o9tr  of  a  crown.  Here  for  the  first 
lime  we  see  the  germ  of  regal  govern- 
SUcnt,  to  which  the  laraelites  were  rendered 
disposed  by  their  prvviuus  sufferiugs  and  by 
ihe  hope  that  Qideon'e  piowaaa  bad  awak- 
ened. The  hero,  tntP  tf>  the  constitution, 
which  mode  Jehovah  the  sole  u>on&rch,  re- 
plied in  terms  no  lets  deeiaiTe  tlian  brief-^ 

I  will  not  rule  over  you,  neither  shnll  my 
son  rule  over  you ;  the  Lord  shall  rule  over 
yea'  (Jndg.  Tiii.  29).  In  oriw,  probably, 
to  confirm  tlie  rt'lii^iius  frrlir,p  wfiirh  he 
had  aroused,  he  made  out  of  the  giild  taken 
from  die  Midtauites  an  ephod,  whiek  lie  eet 
ttp  in  his  native  city  of  Ophrnh  ae  the  ceu- 

ll«  of  xaligiotta  worahip.   Thi#  WM  &u  itt' 


liraetiou  of  the  Mosaic  polity,  and  the  event 
proved  baneftd  to  *  Gideon  and  his  hooae.' 
His  valour,  however,  kept  the  land,  during 
a  period  of  forty  years,  free  Arom  hostile  in- 
^Mioiit.  He  had  many  wires,  begot  eeven^ 
aons,  and  iVu^d  in  a  good  old  &ge  (Judg.  vi. 
— is.  1  Sam.  ziL  11.  Ueb.  xi.  32).  See 

GIFTS  (T.  give),  or  pr»?senls,  have  fi-om 
the  earUest  times  been  customary  in  the 
Eaet,  wliere  dieir  neeessity  is  miifersallj 

recognised,  ami  wlirm,  fr;im  li  'iug  a  voluu- 
taiy  expression  of  good-will,  they  have  been 
rednoed  to  a  matter  of  aeoeasity,  calcniation, 
and  barter.  An  inferior  presented  a  gift  to 
his  superior ;  one  who  wanted  a  favour,  to 
hie  patron ;  friends  to  friends.  Gifts  were 
made  at  meetiug  and  at  parting;  A  gift  on 
the  one  side  necessitated  a  corresponding 
gift  on  tlie  other,  so  tliat  presents  became 
mere  exehnnges,  having  for  their  sole  value 
tlie  {^ood-wiU  tbat  they  betokened  (Genesis 
xxxii,  16.  1  Sam.  ix.  7.  2  Chron.  xxi.3.  Ps. 
Isxii.  10).  They  were  sometimes  given  and 
taken  in  perversion  of  justice  (Is.  i.  23.  Jer. 
xxii.  17),  contrary  to  the  express  couuuaiMli 
of  the  law  (Dent.  xvi.  19). 

In  F.gypr,  nt  i):r-  jin  -nnt  dny,  'jirr^irnls 
of  pruvistons  of  some  kind,  wax  candles, 
Ao.,  are  sent  to  pemons  abont  to  eelebrato 
any  festivity  by  those  who  are  to  he  his 
guests;  but  after  paying  a  mere  visit  of  cereo 
mony,  and  OH  some  other  occasions,  only 
money  is  commonly  given  to  the  servants  of 
the  person  visited.  In  either  case,  the  latter 
is  expected  to  return  the  compliment  on  a 
similar  occasion  by  pmoita  of  equal  value. 
To  r^ect  a  present  generally  gives  prent  of- 
fence, beiug  regarded  as  an  insult  lu  him 
who  has  offeaed  iL  When  a  per^mn  arrivea 
from  fi  foreign  country,  he  generally  brings 
some  articles  of  thu  produce  or  merclinndise 
of  tlie  country  as  ptesents  to  hia  friends* 
(Pook's  '  FnglishwoDMa  ID  EgTplf  Second 
Series,'  ii.  iU7). 

Aeaording  to  Perkiaa,  similar  eastoms  pre- 
vail in  Persia: — 'On  journeys,  as  wtll  m  at 
oux  home,  in  Persia,  we  firuqueutly  received 
preaenta,  Cor  vhieh  an  extravagant  sum  is 
always  expected  in  return.  Wlien  tht*  h<  hrer 
appxoachea  yon,  he  will  almost  deluge  you 
vridi  a  iood  of  lUaone  eompliments  and  ex- 
pressions of  devoted  attachment,  as  a  token 
of  which  he  brings  you  the  present,  Uiongb 
he  had  never  seen  you  before;  and  if  you 
meet  hia  wishes  from  your  purse,  he  will 
leave  you  with  tlie  melliflnous  stream  ftlill 
flowing,  though  a  little  checked,  becaui>e,  us 
be  tells  yon,  you  have  so  mortified  him  by 
paying  him  any  thing,  that  he  can  no  longer 
look  you  lu  the  face,  and  can  scarcely  utter 
a  word ;  whereas  if  you  offer  him  ouly  a  fair 
price  fi  r  ihr  artirle,  he  will  manifest  the 
deepeHt  diupkaaure,  reject  with  disdain  the 
proJbssd  remtmeradon,  and  eany  awaj  bit 
present,  Ioa<ling  you  with  a  copioot  measMV 
of  at  least  secret  malediction*' 
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Maaadnlt  (p.  8d)  thova  the  mum  Hmm 

to  be  prevfi7f>nt  in  modem  Palestine '  ft 
u  fteeoonted  iuic|Til  to  vkii  ia  ^im  oowtiy 
iHAwit  an  ofl^inig  {n  hmd.  All  gnat  aiM 

expect  it,  as  Si.  kiud  of  tribute  dnc  to  thoir 
«b«rBct«r  lid  authority,  and  look  upon 
HmumIym  aa  aihwtod,  tail  Indaed  d«- 
frRudoi!,  wlicri  thi';  compliment  i'^  omitted. 
E  ven  in  famUiar  Tiaite  amoDgat  iofezior  peo* 
plo,  jcn  iliall  aaldDni  baffa  mm  oomt  vitoovt 
bringing  a  flower  or  an  orange,  or  some  other 
•aeh  token  of  their  respect,  to  the  person 
visited ;  the  Turks  in  thig  point  keeping  np 
the  Oriental  eastom  hinted,  I  8tak  is.  V* 

If  te«  ^r,  (sayi  Saul),  trhat  %haU  OM  bring 
th»  man  oj  (rod!  There  is  noi  a  pmmt,  ifC^ 
vhich  words  are  question les.q  to  ba  iBldsir- 
stood  in  confomiity  to  this  Kastern  nisti^m, 
as  relating  to  u  token  of  reapeet,  and  not  to 
a  priea  of  dIfteaiiaiL,* 

Frnni  thp  prnctirt*  of  makin;^  ffift^,  P^pe- 
oiallj  as  observed  towards  the  great,  aroaa 
the  ofbtiaffa  nUdbt  ftwiai  to  large  a  paft 
of  thr  Hebrew  relij^ion  as  well  as  of  other 
Oriental  sjstems  of  worship  (Exod.  uviii. 
88;  xmL  8-41). 

'Gifts'  denotes  also  mental  endowTiuiits, 
whether  of  an  extraordinary  or  an  ordinary 
eharaeter  (I  Cor.  xii.  4.  Rom.  xii.  0 ;  eomp. 
Matt.  xxr.  15.  1  Cor.  i.  7). 

OIHON,  a  fountoin  in  the  vicinity  of  Je- 
rusalem, near  which  Solomon  was  crowned 
(1  Kings  L  33).  Opinions  are  divided  as 
to  the  original  locality  of  tli''  pool.  8oo  1f.- 
BU8AJ.SM,  and  oonipare  2  Cliruii.  xxxu.  6,  4, 
30.  2  Kings  zx.  20). 

OILBO.\  (H  projecting  heap),  monnUlns 
which  lie  on  the  south-east  of  the  plain  Esdra- 
doB,  balng  a  oontinnaticm  of  the  OMniataiaa 
of  F.phraira,  bom  which  Crilbon  is  separated 
by  au  arm,  or  off-aet,  of  the  great  plain  just 
nenlioiiecl,  whidi  nus  np  ooath-eaat  ba> 
tween  the  hills  of  Samaria  and  a  ran^rc  of 
naked  rocky  heights  on  the  north.  From 
Jenin,  a  dtreotfoad  to  Belsan  1«ada  obliquely 
up  this  arm  of  the  great  plain,  and  across 
this  northern  range  of  mountains ;  in  this 
road,  and  on  these  mountains,  lies  an  inha- 
bited vOlagt  called  Jelbon,  in  which  Robin- 
son recojpiiscd  the  ancient  Gllboa.  This 
circumstance  serves  to  identiTy  these  as  the 
SMnmtaina  of  OUboa  wlMfa  8anl  aad  Jona- 
than were  slain,  and  on  which,  accord inp  to 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  large  Tillage  of  the 
■amoBamaaKialadiiidieirdj^.  It  constitutes 

a  mountninon<?  trnct  with  '^oveial  zidgta;  jit 
all,  about  au  hour  lu  breadtii. 

GILEAD  (H.  tf  wUntm,  Oaa.  ml. 
n  sonofMachir,  and  pmntlsnn  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  the  progenitor  ol  the  Gileaditea 
(Numb.  xsvi.  89). 

Gilead  was  also  the  narno  of  a  mountain 
on  the  east  of  Jordan,  now  called  Dtdubtl 
DuM^iad  (Gen.  xxxi.23).  whidi  rasa  aovdi 
from  the  rivor  Jabbok  (wady  Zerkah),  and 
oomprisea  the  country  that  fell  to  the  ahare 
•f  Oad  (^1  Sam*  sUL  7).  Tlie  mwi  ia  often 


wai  In  •  vMar  mam,  aa  ^modng 

mountain  range  which  runs  between  Bashrm 
and  Moab,  or  ttw  ooontiy  between  the  J  abbok 
aiMi  AtMNi;  that  ia,  Ae  ten4toty  of  BaidMnt 
Oady  and  the  southern  part  of  Manaaseh. 
Ueuoe  '  Gilead  and  Baahan '  (Joshoa  xwii, 
1)  deaoleePen»a,or  dieeoontiyeaatof  Jo«w 
dan.  The  ^lune  meaning  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  QUead  and  Manaaaeh  (Pa.  Is.  7),  for  the 
iMlf  tribe  of  ManaaaA  had  Baahaa  for  iu 
portion.  In  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  howerer,  Oilead 
itself  oomprises  the  whole  of  Pcim  '  anto 
Dan'  (Latsh),  as  well  as  Bashan. 

Oilead  ia  ae1ebrat«d  in  the  Bible  tar  Ub 
good  posture  gronriHs  f  N'nmb.  x^cxii.  1 .  J'Pt. 
L  19.  Cant.  iv.  1).  The  country  wa^  rich 
In  meliciiirLl  herbs  (Jer.  xlvi.  11;  oomp. 
viii-  22,  iirid  Gen.  xxxrii.  05).  It  roroprt94»d 
the  aaeieut  kingdom  of  Ug,  lung  of  Bashan, 
atwiehing  turn  flie  Jabbok  nortbwaria  to 
Hermon,  and  eastwards  to  Snirbah  ;  and  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  lieshbon,  whi^ 
«aa  booadad  by  tbe  Amon  on  the  oood^  fhm 
Inwcr  Jabbnk  on  the  north,  and  the  Dead 
Sea  and  Jordan  on  the  west  (Deut  iii.  tt— 
Ml  Jooh.  xii.  »).  Along  iUa  lead,  in 
earliest  timr.^,  stretched  the  gigantic  races 
nientioned  in  the  Bible.  See  Qx^xai  Eal- 
aAM,  and  BaanAir. 

Three  small  rirers,  the  Hieromax,  the  Jsi!^ 
bok,  and  the  Amon,  ranning  in  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous raYines,  naturally  divide  the  coun- 
try into  four  high  lauds,  which  on  the  eeat 
are  lost  in  the  desert,  and  ou  the  west  «<:nk 
suddenly  down  to  the  vale  of  the  Joruauj 
iu  the  northern  pert,  the  Uanran.  In 
Ta'aI  -chuh,  mi  the  r  nsf  of  tbf  plain  of  the  Has* 
ran,  is  a  sombre  labyrinth  of  basalt  rocka. 
Beetasn  eayt  tfie  nlleges  of  Ledaehab,  afanoef 
all  in  mins,  arositnated  on  rorkyhcip^hts  :  an  l 
that  the  block  colour  of  the  basait,  the  houses, 
the  ebnreliea,  and  Ae  lUlen  towera,  the  vent 
of  trees  and  bnslu-n,  give  to  this,  roantn'  a 
•aTeM  and  melancholy  air  which  mmkea  the 
tiwreUer  tre«ibl««  Daebebdi  Hantaa,  on  Ae 
south-west  of  Lodscbah,  is  covered  with  oak 
forests  interdian^  with  eseeileat  paataie 
grounds. 

OILOAL  (H.  te  roU,  Josh.  r.  9),  a  pleee, 
in  the  Ticinity  of  Jericho,  where  tibe  Israel- 
ites, on  passing  the  Juniau,  pitched  their 
first  camp  (.losb.  iv.  19;  t.  10),  opposite 
Abel  Shittim,  or  place  of  Accacias  (Nnmb. 
xxxiiL  49),  the  same  as  Shittim  (xxr.  1 ).  it 
was  for  some  yeera  the  beed  qneittfa  of  the 
invading  n.rmy  (Josh.  X.  6),  where  probably 
the  sanctuary  remained  till  it  was  removed 
toBldloh  (s«ilLl);bttitfelahiedn8netaa 
chorartrr  in  con  geqnenee  of  t}u;  twelve  stones 
of  comuiemoraUou  there  set  up  (iv.  20.  Judf. 
11.  1),  and  beoame  a  veeognieed  place  Sf 
worship  (1  Sam.  x.  8;  xi.  15)  aiJil  seal  of 
the  pr^hete  (3  Kings  iv.  38).  but  in  pn>- 
•aaa  of  time  «aa  diiff  aeed  by  valawftd  i«ll> 
gioas  rites  (Hos.  iv.  15.  Amos  iv.  4). 

Another  Oilgal  appears  to  be  intended  tn 
Josh.  xiL  29,  *  beside  the  oaks  ol  Morah,' 
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(Dm!  zL  aO),  ft  royal  Ccnualliih 
ftUj,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Jerasalem. 

OLASS  (L.  gUeiM, '  ice'),  is  by  Pliuy  said 
to  hmm  Wtn  inddtiitilly  disoovered  near 
Ptolemais,  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and 
was  in  all  probability  known  at  an  early 
ftilod  to  tbe  H^biMWt  ftnr  if  Bjdm  auj 
here  been  its  birth-place,  tfaej  could 
not  have  failed  to  beoome  aequainted  vifli  it 
in  Egypt.  Tbft  nod  glaift,  howoter,  oeewt 
in  the  English  rersion  of  the  Old  Testa- 
only  in  la.  iiL  88|  when  oar  tnnalap 


where,  probably,  tur6dfis  are  intended.  Comp. 
la.  TiiL  J,  in  which  pasaage  the  aame  Hebrew 
word  ia  rendered  ■reU.*  Bot  it  has  been  thought 
that  reference  ia  made  to  glaas  in  Dent  zxxiii. 
10,  where  it  is  promised  Uiat  Zebulun  should 
partake  of  '  treasures  hid  in  the  sand ' — a 
iiseription  which  is  SMflf  explained  on  the 
supposition  that  the  manofactore  of  glass 
was  alluded  to,  which  is  the  more  admissi- 
Ue  because  Am  tonltory  of  Zebtilun  bordered 
on  Ptolemais,  uear  which  Phoenician  navi- 
gatora  are  said  to  have  aocidentally  diaoo- 
Tsgsd  llio  liim  of  miMng  gliift.  Thtlsim 
*  treasures'  is  not  too  strong  to  be  applied  to 
the  reanlts  of  its  fabrication,  for  in  ancient 
times  gloss  was  tery  costly  and  As  sonreo 
of  large  gains.  Many  critic!^,  following  Je- 
rome, hold  that  the  word  ukoo^Mk  (Job 
zzviiL  17),  tmisltlod  to  eownon  w 
sion  *  crystal,'  signifies  glass,  since  it  seems 
to  denote  a  transparent  object,  and  glasa  was 

Sobably  regarded  as  artiiacial  crystal  (see 
e  article).  The  double  sense  of  glass  and 
crystal  is  held  by  the  word  Aua/oi,  which  in 
the  New  Testament  (Apoc.  iv.  6 ;  xt.  2)  is 
traoaUled  '  glaas.'  The  '  cnp '  meDHoMd  to 
ProT.  xxiii.  31  was  eTidently  traaapsient, 
and  may  hare  been  of  glass.  '  Olass*  is  also 
tho  Mndsring  of  a  word,  CMfrtrea,  which  sig- 
nifies a  mirror  in  Jamea  i.  23,  and  in  1  Cor. 
ytii- 12  talc,  of  which  windowa  were  anciently 
iDsdo,  and  whloh,tfiatsrliBring  with  the  rsfa 
of  light,  caused  bodies  seen  through  it  to 
appear  dim,  if  not  in  a  measure  distorted. 
This  gifos  a tisw  of  the  vofds  'toioagh  a 
glass '  which  corresponds  with  the  term 
dacUy  $  that  is,  aeoording  to  the  original, 


in  enigmas,  or  riddlee,  the  ttsaaing  befng 
darkened  by  the  medium  through  which  the 
object  is  contemplated.  Such  a  darkening 
Bost  snsne  so  long  as  spiritoil  things  too 
seen  throagb  material  objects. 

Till  within  a  few  years,  it  was  held  that 
glass  was  not  known  to  tlia  aneiiata.  IHf 
coreries  in  Egypt  have  put  its  existence  at  a 
very  early  date  beyond  a  question.  A  glass 
bead  is  m  existence  bearing  the  name  of  a 
monarch  who,  according  to  Wilkinson,  liTed 
1500  years  A.  C.  The  process  of  glass- 
blowing  is  represented  in  paiuungs  of  that, 
if  not  an  earlier  date,  soA  to  l^ttosi  OR 
tombs  of  tarioas  Sfoeha, 


Many  bottles  of  glass  and  objects  of  vsri- 
oos  forms  have  bssn  met  with  in  the  tombs 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  some  of  tery 
remote  antiquity,  and  glass  vases  were  used 
tor  holding  wine  as  saily  as  the  exodus,  1490 
years  before  our  era.  Such,  too,  was  the 
skili  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manufacture  of 
f^ass,  and  in  the  mode  of  staining  it  of  ^ 
rious  hues,  that  they  counterfeiled  with  suc- 
cess the  amethyst  and  other  precious  stoucs. 
Bee  BoTT&B. 

Mirrors  were  common  in  Egypt.  They 
were  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  copper,  moat 
earetolly  wnmgfat  and  highly  poUsAsd.  8odi 
were  the  looking-glasses OOt  oflAlMft  Mmm 
made  the  laTex  of  brass. 


[1  ■ 
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GLEAN  is  from  a  tnpilueval  Latin  wore!, 
gelima,  of  which  £$Utui  and  gUna  tst  forms, 
veaoing  a  handful,  particalartj  of  erfra  of 
ooni*  Accord iugly,  to  glean  is  to  gather 
(•o  lbs  Hebrew,  sef  Cant  tL  2)  aaeh  hand- 
talt  ear  car  from  tho  MA  alter  the  bar- 
teat  has  been  carried.  The  Bfosaie  law 
beuevolentlv  res»»  ned  the  gleanings  of  the 
field  to  the  huabondiQeu  (Lev.  xix.  9.  Biidi 
U.2). 

GLORY  (L.gloria),  false  notiofT;  of  which 
have  been  the  bane  of  mankind,  and  still 
f<eit  ft  most  4etrinental'lofliiifocf>,  is  in  a 

Scriptnrnl  view  the  r;  i  :  I'Utinu  of  <jod,  aud 
aucU  moral  qualities  uud  pious  actions  as 
•feme  the  h^^heet  of  aO  good  things  (John 
viii.  50;  xvii.  i-l).  An  entirely  new  but  es- 
•entiai^  correct  view  of  glory  ia  given  in  the 
doatrine  and  histoij  of  Jesns,  whb  vaa  g^o- 
lified  in  and  bj  auffering,  death,  and  bis 
consequent  a-jcenslon  (John  xiJi.  31.  Acts 
iii.  lli) ;  thus  teaching  the  world  that  true 

? [lory  consists  in  patiently  bearing  and  faith* 
ully  executing  the  will  of  God,  apart  frnm 
reference  to  self  (John  viii.  &0).  'Glor)V 
tAUh'  is  in  geiicvu  epeeially  coonected  with 
martial  triumphs,  and  tlien  fore  with  blood- 
•Jb^d,. devastation,  pain,  widowhood,  orphan- 
age, and  woe,  is  by  Cieero  deflnedT  ae,  whan 
in  its  hi}»l)estand  pcrfi  ot  st  iti  ,  consistinp  of 
Uiree  things :  '  if  the  multitude  loves  vou ; 
»f  it  reposes '  confldenee  in  yon ;  if  with  a 
certain  admiration  it  thinks  you  worthy  of 
honour.'  The  breadth  of  thi^  contrast  is  one 
measure  of  the  valae  of '  the  glorious  gospel 
of  Uie  blessed  Ood'  (1  Tim.  i.  II). 

GOAD,  R  long,  poititf'd  rod  or  stick,  tipped 
with  iron,  used  in  the  East  for  driving  cat- 
tle (I  Sam.  xiii.  91),  which  c6ald  on  occa- 
sions be  employed  in  war  fJudg.  iii.  31); 
whence  to  kiek  against  tlte  pricks  (goada, 
^jLcta  urt.  14)  meana^'lo  realet  m  tterMMo 
impulse.    Mnnndrcll  (140)  has  on  the  sub- 
ject these  worda:— *  In  jploitghingjtltey  used 
goada  of  an  ezlraoidinary  stie.   u^mM  mea- 
,  soring  of  etfeinri,  I  fonnd  them  about  eight 
.  isot  long,  and.  at  the  bigger  end  six  inches 
rf|n  aireumiietenoe.    Thej  were  armed  at  the 
leeset  end  with  a  sharp  priekic  for  driving 
the  oxen,  and  at       other  end  with  a  small 
ayade  or  paddle  of  iron,  strong  and  massy, 
,.fmr  cleansing  the  plough  from  the  elay  ttkat 
encumbcri*  it  in  Wf)rking.    May  wc  not  from 
hence  ooujecture  tiiat  it  wutt  wiili  »uch  a 
,  goad  aa  one  of  these  that  Shamgor  made 
that  prodigious  slaughter  ndnted  of  htm, 
Ji^^  iii.  31?    I  am  confident  that  who- 
dbonld  eee  one  of  these  InBtnnnenta, 
would  judge  it  to  be  a  weapon  nnt  b  fit, 
„     rhfy^s  ^Iter.  than  a  eword  for  such  an  exe- 
;jmoD.    (Smu  of  Ulie  son  I  saw  alwaya 
msd  hereabouts,  and  also  in  Syria ;  and  the 
a  Keaeon  is,  because  the  satne  single  person 
f  both  drives  the  oxen  and  also  holds  and 
manages  the  ploa|^,  which  makes  it  neces- 
fsfj  to  xu*  auch  ft  goad  as  U  above  de- 


8cribc(l,  to  nv«id  the 'ctaMUIiitt^^'m 
instruments.*'  *  '  **  - 

ComeetM  wtA  tfdft  MAjMi  HM^ 
ftimished  with  the  following  obsvrrttt- 
which  explain,  in  a  manner  no  leaa  aatiafae* 
toiT  dian  original,  a  paasage  of  tif  IHti 
dlffcrfty.*  f 

'  Die  wov^s  afthe  wiieWs  as^goads,  and  as  oajff 
ftstened  bjr  tbe  nasHM  efaiMaMia,  wtJeh  m* 
ftven  rrom  oae  thepbmA/—Mmlm.  XiL  II.  4 

This  Eastern  metaphor,  intended  to  eotH 
vey  the  import  that  '  die  words  of  the  wiao 
instigate  fbe  ahiggish  to  energy,  correct  M 
disobedient,  and  recall  the  wandering,*  may 
be  best  elucidated  by  reference  to  Eaateitt 
enatoma.  ^VM.it  i-oam  aa..»«y 

In  .^siftlie  countries,  gencralTy  speaking, 
the  land  is  not  enclosed  or  divided  except 
hy  laftdmaitB ;  benee,  'Thon  ahalt  not  teJ 
move  thy  neighbour's  landmark,  which  iliey  of 
old  time  have  set  in  thy  inheritanoe  *  ( Dent! 
Xlx.  14).  The  cultivated  parts  are  conse- 
^j^iftitly  interspersed  among  plains  or  com- 
mons (called  Mheidann  in  tlif  Hindostnoee 
and  Oordoo  languages),  lofty  vroods  (Jun* 
ghul),  brashwood  (Bhnn),  thorny  bailMi 
(Jnnkliur),  fens  ormnrslifs  (Dhecarali),  See. 
Such  uncultivated  narts  are  conaiderwd  and 
Appropriated  to  poUie  pasture  (eififtd  Ohft* 
rai*>)  for  cattle  in  pMi'ml,  i.e.  cadiftl%biAl^ 
loes,  cows,  oxen,  sheep,  and  goatft,^^ 
^  Pftnn  ttno  immemorial,  the  cow  tdT^A^Ppt 
herd  does  not  drive  the  herd  or  flock  under 
his  charge  to  feed  whither  he  wills ;  but  all 
the  herdmen  in  the  nelgfabonihood,  or  bc^ 
longing  to  the  same  village,  &e.,  oongregala 
their  herds  or  flocks  (camels  excepted)  at 
some  knowQ  rendesrous,  such  as  a  well, 
watering-plate^  fte.,  as  in  (htn.  xxtx.  3— 
*  And  tliither  were  all  the  flocks  gathered,' 

From  such  rendezvous  tha  herds  thus  con- 
gregsitod  pr^Uteed  to  aeek  paily^  nnd^  dia 
general  >inperint('ndence  of  a  head  herd- 
Ban  Xaalled  (ihooroo),  chosen  bom  among 
IhefivieNm  oody,  and  whoae  anthority  ia  ae- 
knowledged  by  common  consent.  The  word 
Ghooroo  means,  great  herdman  of  cattle  in 
general,  in  die  sense  of  Gen.  xiiL  7,  '  There 
was  a  strife  Wween  the  herdmen  of  Abram's 
cattle  B»id  tlie  herdmen  of  Ix)t's  cattle' — 
distinguishing  them  from  Uie  inferior  cow- 
herd or  shepherd.  The  tenn  Ohooroo  ia  also 
appli'd  to  tlie  expounder**  of  their  Scrip- 
tureSi  as  we  also  metaphorically  term  our 
qfdi^ftoal  paalora  ahepharda. 

Tln  rtc  large  assemblies  of  cattle  are  tended 
dt|ring  grazing  boars  by  thia  company  of 
eowhnda  (called  OwaII«i)  and  alMpheida 
odlleat|vdy,  nnder  th<-  dirrction  of  the  nt>ove 
head  henhiaan.  By  this  arrangement,  nol 
only  is  greater  aeenrity  from  plimder,  w3d 
beasts,  &c.,  afforded  to  the  cattle  themselves, 
but  also  greater  security  to  the  crops  in  col 
tivation  from  damage ;  for  should  each  herd 
or  flock  feed  aepanloly  jmA  independeutly, 
it  woftld  be  almoet  iny^piih^  |^  ^ 
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owser  of  mok  oropt  to  ftffix  tjoj  damMff  or 
tx«epas3,  that  may  haf«  been  eomnmetl, 
on  any  pardoalar  berd  or  flock  ;  whereas  by 
this  coagregaUd  arnuDgement  he  recovers 
djunage  froui  the  head  herdman,  who  levies 
i(  fkOOl'tb*  iwl  offenders. 

Vvery  cow  and  Hbeep-herd  is  furnished 
wilh  a  goad,  as  reprt-seuted  by  fig.  1 ;  every 
lK«yBU9<MiN^  and  the  head  htfdinaii,  oarriea 
a  goad,  as  fig.  2.  The  word  goad  in  llie 
Hiadoatanee,  Oordoo,  aud  English  lan- 
guages, pieciaely  correspoiida  tn  {mmniid'- 
diOO;  aij  '.  it  can  be  traced  to  times  ante- 
rior to  the  existence  of  the  Jb^ngliah  lan^ 
gujige,  matt  hava  been  borrowed  from  the 
East,  as  many  others  are.  The  goad  is  used 
to  urge  forward  cattle  that  lag  behind,  to 
panish  such  as  fight  or  are  otherwise  un> 
nlj,  and  to  recall  any  that  mtf  stray  into 
the  cultivated  spots.  Shouh!  any  goads  be 
loit,  broken,  or  tJicir  points  bent  or  blunted 
during  pasture  hourgji  the  head  herdman,  as 
hping  usually  the  most  experienced  hiuid, 
having  moat  leisure,  and  biing  most  inte- 
reated  ia  the  good  eondaot  of  ate  htrd,  re- 
places snch  defi'-icucios,  repairs  the  broken, 
ur  re-files  the  blouted,  as  referred  to  I  Sam. 
Xiti.  21^  Yet  they  had  a  file  to  sharpen  the 
goads' — and  wht-n  so  repaired,  scuds  or  dis- 
Iribotes  them  to  those  who  require  them,  and 
who  may  be  at  a  eoosiderable  distance,  b^ 
tiie  hand  uf  some  ihephefd  who  nutj  be 
aear  hua  at  the  time. 


fig.  I.     Fig.  2. 

The  gfynA,  fip.  1,  is  usually  mRde  of  the 
male  or  iitonty  bamboo  (called  ivhut  Bhun- 
il*h)»  mA  ia  thovt  Ihiee  feet  long,  having  a 
ipike  or  INB  it  one  or  both  endti  leeued 


iron  ferrules,    Sueh  goads  as  are  ptir- 
ased  ready  made  have,  of  course,  regular 

iki  ^;  but  as  repaired,  or  replared  when 
lost,  by  the  head  herdman  in  the  fields,  or 
made  when  new  by  the  shepherds  themselves 
for  their  own  Hie,'  which  it  mostly  the  eaae« 
these  spikes  are  made  out  of  nails  ot  part-'  of 
nails ;  and  ninety-nine  in  one  hundred  are 
80  made. 

The  staff  of  ihr  pond  !?  alr^n  nrmr-d  with 
two  4ai  leathern  thongs  (not plaited  together 
lAip-wise),  seeored  W  it  about'  fcHf  'IntAiee 
fi-ora  tlie  upper  extremity,  which  are  about 
^  same  length  with  the  staff  and  used  as 
a  tub.  The  wolid  *s1ie|Aierd'  being  used 
in  the  text  in  connection  with  tlie  goad, 
shews  that  the  cow  or  shej^exd  goad,  fig  1, 
is  the  one  alluded  to. 

The  buffalo  goad,  fif.  9  (that  speelee  of 
cattle  being  more  unmajisf^eablo),  differs 
from  the  other  in  being  longer,  strongPT, 
and  without  lash.  It  le  neiuiUy  life  fliel 
long,  bound  rnnnd  betw ti  rvrry  joint  of 
)the  bamboo  with  leather  ties,  aud  tiriu«d  at 
oie  lower  or  fhidit  end  wUh  eeveral  nasalte 
iron  rin;;s,  from  three  to  fire  in  number,  and 
of  various  pattern  aud  device  ;  as  abo,  at  the 
same  extremity,  with  a  strung  iron  spike, 
about  six  hiches  long,  ieftured  by  an  iron 
ferrule.  This  in^itrtimentis  sometliDes  called 
^oad  lattee,  aud,  beiiig  a  fonuiuablc  weapon, 
18  probably  the  one  qpoken  of,  Judges  iii. 
31 — •  Shamgar,  the  son  of  Atiath,  which 
slew  of  the  Philistines  six  htmdred  men 
idlh  an  ox  goad.' 

The  writer  of  the  above  (many  yi"'ftf'!  a  re- 
,(|4^nt  in  £  astern  countries,  ami  autoptically 
aetjuainted  with  Cbe  Initmments  and  eue- 
loras  alhulod  to")  dt-diires  lIuTiTroui  llio  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  text  in  qi;p«tinii : 

•  The  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goad*  and  an  ibo 
nails  faitciicil  tlicrtin  by  t!ir  n.mstcrs  (or  liead  herd- 
men)  of  asseinblles  of  cattle,  whieb  at«  givra  {or 
gititeattd) ly ens ef tiMi slwiiBpli.'  vj/ 

Or,  paiaphraaad  «#itho«tr  <h*  meta|ih!ar, 

thus — 

•  Thu  wonLs  of  the  wise,  roiniriuiiU.it- :1  )  y  lu.id 
ti  .1  li' ■  r .v<sfmT)lu'«i  to  teachers  undot  tUi  i:i,  %v)u> 
s^ahi  diffuse  them  geneiaUy  to  odwrv,  mo  m  goad* 

tepstlpto  ts  «n«gy  ihttekawsni  eoAalanhb*' 

OOATB,  of  nMeh  aeveral  kinds  were 

known  in  Western  Asia,  one  of  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Syrian  goat,  having  pendu- 
lons  ears  and  long  hair,  ime  hept  in  floeka 
aud  tendfd  by  llie  patriarchs  (Gen.  xr.  9; 
xxxii.  U),  as  they  still  are  by  the  Bedoums, 
and  at  a  later  period  fbtmed  on  all  tfie  high 
lands  of  Palestine  an  important  member  of 
the  ibx  k  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2).  They  served  for 
food,  and  therefore  for  offerings  (Dent  xiv. 
4).  Theii  milk  furnished  uulrlurtat  (Prov. 
xxvii.  27).  Their  hides  were  worn  as  cloaks 
bj  prophets  and  persons  of  ascetic  mode  of 
life  (Zech.  iciii.4.  Heb.  zL  37),  and  sup- 
plied hair  for  making  tents  ("Exod.  xxv'i.  7) 
as  well  as  bed-clothes  (I  Samuel  xiz.  ld>« 
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Aaong  ih«ir  ooatribatioiu,  At  ImelilM  la 
lh«  irilteMM  gave  goMs'  hair  which  wm 

■pun  by  women  (Exod.  xxt.  4;  xxxr.  6,  2d, 
36),  which  WM  pr<rt>*bly  uaed  in  pwt  to 
mitk9  eoiis  ftir  tb«  tent,  and  in  part  ww 
made  into  tents  (xxvi.  7—13).  Such  cor- 
taina,  or  imga  (in  Hebrew  lAoic,  in  the  Septoa- 
ftnt  $Mlm  lAmot  anmtk,  «Mf ,<Mny)» 
of  spun  goats'  hair,  seem  to  hare  been  com- 
monly oaed  for  the  oorcring  of  te&ta.  Sack- 
do*,  «r  •lmirriaft,iihickiMiUMk«r 
dark  brown,  the  goals  of  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine being  chiefly  of  that  ooloor  aven  to  th« 
pimtat  day,  is  alfaicM  to  te  Bev.  ^  lA 
(corop  Is.  1.  3),  and  was  worn  to  express 
mourning  and  roortiQcation  (Jonah  iii.  6— 
8).  When  Herod  Agrippa  waa  wisad  it 
Cnsarea  with  a  mortal  distemper  (Acts  xii. 
23),  tlie  people,  aecording  to  Josephas  (Ant. 
xix.  8, 2),  aat  down  on  aack-oloth,  be— eohif 
Owl  OB  hia  behalf.  Henoa  the  use  of  hair- 
•birts  worn  by  devotees  in  more  recent  timea. 

The  goat  i*  often  fuond  in  connection 
with  diMp.  Oanaral  terms  were  employed 
in  the  ancient  world  to  include  both  sheep 
and  goata.  Sheap  and  goats  were  offered 
togtAtr  te  MeilflM.  Nvnavw  an  the  in- 
stances  foand  in  nnri^nt  writers  in  which 
tha  aama  flock,  or  the  wealth  of  a  aingle  in- 
<UTldad,  MkM  botfi  tfatM  aateala.  b 
Walpole's  •  Travels'  is  a  plate  taken  from  a 
tablet  dedicated  to  Pan,  in  which  goats  and 
•he«p  appear  ia  difownt  groups.  Tha  two 
kinds  of  animals  were  generally  kept  apart 
To  thia  oirenmstanoe  alluaion  ia  made  by 
our  Sttfiour  In  bis  inige  d  Hut  ahephsii 
Adding  the  sheep  fi-om  tlie  goats  (>ratt. 
SSf.  82).    Jht  M-go«t  wu  employed  to 


lead  the  floek,  as  the  ram  was  among  aheep. 
The  fbllBWiif  pe^aages  of  Scriptnra  altade 


of  the  Macedonian  empire.  The  reason  aa- 
aigned  ia,  that  Mafiodon  baring  in  early  pe- 
riods abounded  in  goata,  aasnmed  a  goaiTe 
head  aa  ita  inaignia,  appears  frooa  ezlMg 
coins.  In  Matt  xxt.  goata  aymboUse  IImm 
who  are  rejeeted  of  the  Great  Judge. 

The  pneeding  engraving  repinsi  iili  wm 
ancient  goat-herd  holding  the  ayrinx,  or 
pipe,  in  hia  left  hand,  and  a  young  kid  m 

Sctipe-'goat,  in  the  Hebrew  AwaxH,  offers  a 
aulueot  on  which  great  dirarsities  oif  optBioa 
pvraiL  Bfths  BibUad  aseooBt  (L«r.  xtL), 
we  learn  that  on  the  day  of  annual  aioue- 
meni  the  high-priesi,  after  certain  eipialosy 
meta,  look  two  gosli,  and,  havisf  proasMod 
them  to  Jehovah,  cast  lots  on  them — '  ooo 
lot  for  Jehovah,  and  the  other  lot  liar  die 
scape-goat;'  in  tfM  original  (see  Aeaaigin), 
'for  Axazel.'    The  lot,  or  goat,  which  Ml 
to  Jehovah,  the  priest  alew  and  offered  to 
the  Almighty  as  a  sin-offering.  But  the  gD«t 
designated  by  lot  for  Asazel  was  presented 
alive  before  Jehovah,  to  make  an  atonement 
with  liim,  to  scud  him  to  Azazel  into  the  wil- 
demesa  (we  have  literally  tranalalad  dM  UNh 
verse).    When  the  ritaal  of  atonement  wws 
completed,  Aaron  laid  his  hands  on  the  hesi4 
of  the  live  goat,  and,  oonfeaaing  over  ham 
all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
putting  them  on  the  head  of  the  goat,  aent 
dw  goat  by  a  fit  man  into  lha  wBdancaas 
and  '  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  bim  all  their 
inifuitiea  into  an  uninhabited  land,'  where 
ha  woa  aat  at  liberty  and  loaL  Tlwtwaiaaii 
tion  is  obviously  symbolical ;  designed,  ap- 
parently, to  ahow  the  ohiilaration  of  the 
aina  of  the  people  by  dia  Immediately  pt«- 
ccding  expiations ;  for  the  goat,  with  the 
forgiven  sins  of  the  people  on  his  head,  was 
led  into  dha  irildemesa,  where,  with  all  aboot 
him,  he  waa  lost  from  eight,  and  probaU^ 
perished.  This  symbcdieal  act  may  have  be«n 
founded  on  an  old  heathen  notion,  namely, 
that  the  wilderness  was  inhabited  by  Azasel 
Ond  other  wicked  spirits  (corap.  Lev.  xvii.  7. 
Deut.xxxii.l7),to  whom  victims  were  offered. 
IVllh  dile  delnaionthe  IsraeUlsaware  donbl- 
less  arqnaiuted,  especially  as  propitiatory 
offerings  were  made  by  the  F.gypcians  to 
!l^phan«  feeir  peiaonifleatlon  of  a^.  Hanao 
arose  the  notion,  that  to  send  or  devote  to 
Asaiel  (probably  from  osos,  power,  and  el,  god, 
BMantaf  tfia  povai  of  God^  or  great  power, 
the  demon  of  power)  was  to  ccii]><ign  to  do- 
atmotion.   In  prooeaa  of  time,  the  phraae 
*to  aand  to  AamA,'  eana  to  signify  merely 
to  hand  over  to  oblirion,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  superstition  whence  it  had  arisen. 
In  tills  sense  it  seema  to  hsfolNMi  emplojoi 
by  Moses.  Similar  uaages  of  langoagea  «ie 
found  among  other  nationa.   '  To  throw  to 
the  crows'  meant,  with  the  Qreeka,  *to  eon- 
sign  to  ruin ' — similar  to  the  Englidi '  go  to 
the  daf  ii;  iihidi,  though  low,  imm 
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on  the  pnmtnnder 
man,  gth  sum  henktr. 
This  vKplaaMm  iaaot  uHlMiit  rapport 

from  analogy.  Tbe  two  p;oatB — one  offered 
iu  MMuriiiM  to  JelioTah,  ihe  other  given^over 

the  two  pij^eOMs  L-mployc-<l  in  tlie  pnrificfttion 
of  tb«  lopex,  one  ol  wMoli  is  sacrifiMd,  tba 
odMr  flic*  Mmfwldi  tfM  impurity  tnd  aSa 
(Lev.  xiv.  4 — 7).  The  notion  that  a  8acri« 
fiee  to  Satan  was  here  inteoded  ia  without 
support.  Such  an  impiety  ia  iaoMdiilsly 
•fier  aqpvessly  forbidden  (xriL  7),  and  is 
wliolty  repognaat  IP  tb*  priaaipli  of  the 
Mosaic  polity. 

affiU0»  in  Us  TittTels  (iiL  781),  ralilM  ft 
eereroonj  as  prartiped  by  an  ignorant  tribe 
of  Abyssinians,  wlucii  ui  called  to  mind  by 
facu  coaneetsd  wilh  aeap^fort.  Aftw 
)>fivinp  once  a  year,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  the  dog-star,  sacrtikeed  a  black  heifer  that 
■MurboMA  Mil;  and  baifiiii^  at  UMandaf 

certain  ceremonies,  eaten  the  carrase  mw, 
Ib^  earn  the  head,  close  wrapt  from  aight 
in  Ani  Inda,  imo  a  aaaun  ymiA  diey  say 

reaches  below  fvro  fountfuns,  where,  withont 
torches  or  other  arlihoial  light,  thoy  perform 
thair  worship,  wkieb  all  tha  aMivea  ara  aaM 
to  know,  but  no  otic  to  revtal  ;  neitlicr  would 
any  one  report  what  became  of  the  head.  It 
vonld  q»pear  to  ba  aa'aflbriag  la  the  spirit 
whom  they  suppose  to  reside  iti  the  river 
Nile,  whom  they  call  the  Etariaating  God 
and  Father  of  the  oniTerse. 

GOD  (T.  goed),  the  great  creating,  ma- 
taininp,  and  g^oveming  Mind  of  the  universe, 
is  the  idea  around  which  reTolves  the  entice 
aifda  af  tboni^  and  fMUnga  which  enter 
into  and  oonstitnte  ih«  reliqrionof  the  Bib!?. 
In  the  eJear,  full,  and  tralhful  disclosures 
which  that  tmly  sacred  book  makes  regard- 
ing Ond,  is  finnd  at  once  its  chief  distinc- 
tiou  aiid  its  highest  merit;  ibr  bete  we  find 
the  Bible  smparior  to  all  the  sacred  books 
of  other  nation-^,  since  in  it  the  idea  of  God, 
so  far  as  human  oonocptioos  mity  be  amp- 
poaad  to  da,  eamapoiiaa  with  tin  angntt 
and  awful  reality,  and  is  kept  free  from  the 
mjthologieal  depravations  and  philaaopbieal 
eonealta  Aat  diafignia  the  represeotafiona  of 
Deity  prevalent  in  other  ancient  writings.  The 
simple  yet  sttblime  accotmt  given  in  Genesis 
of  the  ereatiott  <tf  the  world,  is  sufficient  in 
itself  both  to  exhibit  the  Mosaic  conception 
of  God,  and  to  prove  its  incomparable  supe- 
riority over  the  polytheistic  or  philosophical 
views  on  the  subject  which  prevailed  of  old. 
With  the  extension  of  men*s  knowledge  of  the 
universe,  tlieir  idea  of  God  must  in  modem 
times  have  become  more  eomprehensive,  but 
the  chanpf(>  in  a  growth,  not  an  alteration ;  the 
ground  idea  remains  the  same :  Newton  wor- 
aliippad  tba  Being  whom  Moaaa  rsveakd, 
namely,  the  Great  Spirilwbo  aalled  all  thinga 
into  existence. 

Xiiiglad  with  (hate  aiMiaa  represenM* 


tioos  nf  God,  are  others  In  the  Bible  for 
whieh  neither  the  Hebrews  nor  Moses  can 
be  oonsideied  waponsible,  and  whose  origin 
and  prevnlence  are  to  be  sought  in  the  low 
and  gross  otmeaptiasia  of  semi-tiarbarous 
agaa.  in  diia  tumt,  santraiy  to  tlie  gana- 
ml  nilr,  tJic  greater  does  not  include  the 
less;  sinee  the  mind  that  could  rise  lo  tha 
Boniiftisn  af  Ood  given  in  tha  &al  abaplar 
of  Genesi«,  wa?,  hy  lis  very  slevation,  inca- 
pafate  of  lioldingai  the  same  time  the  purely 
nMtiifal  nalfona  of  tha  Deity  whieb  aw  fcond 

in  some  insulated  passaprs.  These  passage 
prove  nothing  but  the  possible  prevalence 
in  tha  ndnda  af  the  speakaia  of  nswotdix 
ideas  of  God,  leaving  the  Biblical  or  Mosaio 
idea  to  be  deduced  ftrom  language  express^ 
designed  and  fitted  to  set  it  foitii,  which  is 
Cannd  in  an  abundance  and  variety  that  eor- 
respond  with  the  importance  of  the  snhjpct. 
The  tenor  ol  this  remark  may  tlirow  some 
light  on  a  notion ndiiah  in andem  timaahaa 
foTind  much  acceptanoe,  especially  among 
German  divines,  namely,  that  the  Biblical 
idaa  af  0od  traa  gndnaBy  deTcloped,  rising 
by  drgrcfs  into  the  grand  thought  of  a  Uni- 
versal Creator,  from  the  narrow  view  which 
wgiHsdhfanaatha  Mflntaf  ifaa  teilyof 

Abraham,  and  then  of  the  Jewish  people.  That 
the  Deity  is  rq»es«iited  under  these  charaeters 
 1m  no  donbt  Bntlhia  —  ^ 


tion  is  justified  hy  the  peculiarlj  in fi male 
moral  relation  into  which  God,  for  his  own 
graeious  porposes^  was  pleased  to  enter  wl^ 
tfia  paUriaich  and  his  descendants,  and  by 
no  meann  excludes  that  wider  relation  which 
he  bore  to  mankind  and  the  universe,  as  de- 
clared in  the  earliest  of  tha  Biblical  records. 
Even  if  it  conld  be  proved  that  any  one  of 
the  patriarchs  or  Hebrew  worthies  held  the 
Daity  la  ba  aielusively  their  God,  It  by  no 
mean?  follows  that  the  Bible  is  answerable 
for  so  limited  a  notion.  Indeed,  unless  it 
ean  ba  proved  that  Genesis,  instead  of  being 
thaaldast  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  i';  one 
of  the  most  recent,  the  evidence  afiurded  by 
ita  opening  w«tda  to  Hia  spiriinality  of 
the  Biblical  conception  of  God,  rnti?t  bo 
held  to  prove  that  the  purest  ideas  were 
prevsknt  hi  tba  aariiaal  agea.  This  being 
the  fact,  it  follows  tliat  tlie  BiLlical  idea  of 
God  did  not  follow  the  ordiuarv  |)rocess  of 
social  progreaa  and  moral  development,  but 
was  an  anticipation  of  men's  knowledge 
many  centuries  before,  in  the  natural  ord« 
of  things,  sQch  knowledge  could  have  ooaa 
into  existence.  Indeed,  the  Mosaic  or  Bib- 
lical conception  of  Deity  is  an  anticipation 
of  modern  discoveries;  for  in  truth  may  it 
be  said  that  pVilosapbj  haa  never  yet  de- 
veloped a  loftier  or  more  worthy  idea  of 
God  than  is  found  in  the  first  chapter  of 
Oaneaia.  But  what  is  such  an  anticipation, 
if  not  the  special  act  of  Ood  in  niaking  him- 
aelf  known  to  man  ?  Thua,  on  a  primitive 
mdatkn  imI  iaat*a  conesplioM  of  M 
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%d4  UmIv  b«at  me&ns  of  progress.    Xbo  lua- 
toiy  «raM»  kM  a  revalation  ftr  Ut  nuting 
point.    The  endle  of  onr  mce  was  fWiUlbtd 
1^  the  eje  of  Omiiipoteat  iiou<iue8s. 
His Mranl aMMt  Hut  Ood  i» afohta 

of  in  the  Sarrr-.l  ScripttTres.  These  names 
are  aot  utuuteudad  with  diflonJ^t  though  in 

mado.  On-'  rause  of  diffimlty  arise*  when 
wa  attempt  to  determiiuf  the  eecUeat  caae^p- 
tion  of  Ood  by  tixing  on  the  eailiaet  yrtift' 
Isat  a|>pellation.  Here  it  is  mr,rf  e  asy  tu 
indtilge  in  oeiyeelan  than  to  gain  accorata 
knowledge.  Nor  ia  Ika  qoestion  of  great 
ioiportanoe ;  fwr  conld  «e  sueoeed  ia  show- 
in^  what  idea  was  first  held  of  Ood  by  any 
pariioular  man  or  class  of  men,  U  wotUd  aot 
Miam  that  thia  wa«  the  earJieat  coma|iltoa' 
that  existed,  much  leas  wotild  the  ir^ea  neo<»<!- 
MVtlj  have  th«  sanction  ot  Musea  or  tke  re- 
tlgtai  off  Aw  Bible.  Whst  conception  of 
Ond  &try  ??pt  fnrth  is  mntle  evident  in  tbo 
ihrst  psge  of  that  divine  book. 

The  aona  «liMi  6od  ia  a  paealiar  uam 
v{j!(!i -fttr^  to  himsolf  in  the  Old  Trstaracnt, 
and  for  which  the  religion  of  Moaes  is  aii- 
ii*tTil>1«,iroftid4NlOTodlitBii0i.  UL  18-- 
10.    When  about  to  go  to  Pharaoh  in  order 
to  demand  the  liberation  of  the  children  of 
larael,  Moses,  knowing  that  the  Egypiion- 
prince  had  *  godn  many,'  asked  by  what  name 
he  shonld  speak  to  Pharaoh  of  the  Creator? 
Tlie  answer  bad  him  say,  '  I  am  hath  sent 
■WtnlO  you.'  The  name, iahovab* may  have 
been  expressly  chosen  becau»»*,  at  If  a«?t,  al- 
lied to  one  {JaOf  compare  the  Lmnu  Jovu) 
wMi  wliteh  liMra  is  reason  to  belisTa  tho 
Kgyptians  were  acquRintcfl,  mid  which  pro- 
bably was  the  denonaiaation  of  a  df  tiy  held 
by  Aons  in  ofaoial  hmtmt,  Hatnmr  this 
may  be,  '  Tfhnvalt'  bus  for  its  essential  im- 
port the  idea  of  tst4t$no*,  ot  atiU  and  naees- 
§tgy  eilitsiwa.  Aeeovdingly,  wo  hafa  find 
Oo  l  clrs(  I     J  as  the  Hviiifr  one,  in  coutra- 
4i*tin«tiou  to  all  the  pretended  diviniiiua  of 
tfol  woiahip  (Deat  v.  M.  Daa.  vi.  20),  tho 
OTer-existing  source  of  life,  who  is,  and  who 
was,  and  who  ia  to  oome,  the  Almighij 
(Rev.  i.  8),  the  eternal  end  anehangeable 
Creator.    The  name  of  the  Deity  thus  so- 
lemnly  originated  or  tulopted,  has  ever, among 
the  Jews,  eon  tinned  to  be  held  in  the  deepest 
fineration.   They  therefore,  lest  they  might 
profane  it,  instead  of  Jehovah,  used  the 
word  Adouai,  or  Lord.    If,  now,  to  this  re- 
presentation of  Ood  we  add  the  emphatio 
wcinl'^  fi-jHTir^  in  T)(>iit.  vi.  4      H i^nr,  O  Israel, 
JleUovah  ear  Oo<i  is  oue  Jehovah,'  or,  *  Jebo- 
mtk  %B  tmt  Ood,  Mhowah  is  ono'-^wo  loom 
that  Motif's  tancr^t  his  ppnpir  the  sublime 
doctrine  thai  there  is  oat»  seif-existiiut  Crea- 
MfaadOoirttHi  of  Aw  naioeno,  vho  doBO 
is  to  be  worsliipptHl,  served,  obeyed,  and 
loved*  This  ia  the  fttodaineiital  truth  of  the 
iMlflM»«r  ttaWUoandof  Hw  MomOo  Jmti- 
wmi-  Ml  m  Ao  wmiB  which  to  |]w 


present  hoqr  the  Israelite  repeats  iu  ius 
prayer  nonuDg  and  mghi^woida  whiA 

hart*  offn  aroompanied  him  to  martvrd«»Tn, 
luid  whrch  he  piously  pronounces  on  his 
death-bed.  And  to  give  effect,  and,  in  the 
final  issue,  nniver'<»l  prpva'euce  to  tlie  sub- 
lime doctOQf  that  th«^  leach,  was  the  grand 
and  the  oomiaon  aim  of  the  law,  the  pro- 

phyt-i,  find  t!io  po^pcl.  whir!i  ■will  tht-u  on:y 
have  their  moiu  purpoa«  fulhlied  wlien  the 
9tA»  Oioator  of  faacNB  tad  oaiih  ofadl  ho 

a(!or>  J  iin<\  obeyed  in  the  hoait  and.  li&  dC 
everjf  inteliigent  creature. 

Ia  Gob.  xvii.  1,  Ood  laioab  hiniodf  to 
Abraham  by  a  name,  thadtf,  whirb  !-.«ju>« 
hold  to  be  the  most  ancient  ap|*«Ut^uou  ni 
the  Deity,  and  which  signihes  .\imighij. 
Comp.  £xod.  vi.  3. 

KhI,  whieb,  ae<»ording  to  Geseuiu;*,  ct»mrg 
fruui  an  obiioltitu  root  Siignifying  '  sirun^,' 
*  powerfoli*  ia  a  very  eommoD  appellation  of 
God  ((ten  xxviii.  H  ;  xxxv  1  );  which,  being 
probably  deri%'ed  Irom  polytheism,  iWnnotea, 
ao  the  Oreoh  Ckasi,  a  diviao  hdaf,  oad  io 
nc'^ording'ly  npplii'd  to  the  imaftaofj  doitteo 
of  hsatheuism  (i>att.  xL^), 

HMIol  ■  whWi  soino  hold  to  bo  of  iho 
fiuiiic  roL>t  an.l  si^niilrution  tx-  'Jil-  preced- 
ing uame,  and  others,  denvmg  it  from  tho 
AMbio,  doMtibo  as  aignifying  *  to  bo  aaio> 
nished,*  *  to  worship,'  and  henee  tUe  awful 
Being  who  is  to  be  adored — is  applied  to 
Jehovah  in  the  later,  particularly  the  poeti- 
cal books,  being,  as  a  general  denomination, 
found  ii!  ih<»  phiral  form  Khheem.  T}n<  n'-  rn'. 
form  may  expUuied  either  as  ikc  phirai 
of  dignity,  according  tO  A  title  of  Hebrew 
grammar  by  which  names  denoting  eiiii 
u«nce  are  put  iu  tlie  plural  niunberj  or  by 
dio  oappooition  that  the  oppoDattoa  waa 
borrowed  from  polytlipi^tio  usti^s  of  lan« 

r^e.  It  is  employed  oa  a  general  teza 
tho  dlviai^,  orwhil  ia'divjno.  Rcsiea 
are  pxpl  lined  tlie  forms,  'Jehovah  Ood'  (  Lio- 
k0em,  Geu.  iii.  1),  'Jehovah  God  of  the  He* 
bim'  <Exod.  ui.  18),  'Jdiovth  tfby  God* 
(Dent,  xxvii.  5,  0  ;  comp.  Deut.  vi.  -l).  As 
the  radical  idea  of  tlie  word  is  either  power 
or  worship,  it  ia  applied  to  mien  and  fala« 
gods  (Exod.  xxi.  0,  '  judgea.'  Pa.  xcviL  7)^ 
In  union  with  other  words,  it  sometimes  de- 
notes what  is  very  great;  as  in  G«u.  ajt.x.  6, 
'  great  wrestlings'  are  in  the  Hebrew,  *atut» 
liugd  of  Eloheem*  (Jouah  iii.  3). 

There  are  some  individual  duseriptions 
of  Ood  which  merit  attention,  such  as  *  dw 
Judge  of  all  the  earth*  (Oen.  xviiL  2!^),  'the 
Ood  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh'  (Numb,  xvi 
89)i  *  Jofaovah,  Ood  ia  boaven  abooo  and  «a 
the  earth  bencntfi  ;  tliere  is  nou<?  r!=;r  '  <  DtuL 
iv.  311 ;  oomp.  xxxii.  30,  teq.).  Tho  union  of 
God's  nsiiftnsl  dooiiaioo  hia  apiehl 
relation  towards  the  Israelites,  wt  'l  in  Lv/Xt  ? 
in  D«ut  X.  14 — 16.  The  couUuuatioo  of  the 
passage  displejs  In  a  itriking  iBaancx;..lht 
oioral  attiibitteo  of  Johofihy »  *  Boiag  *wm 
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regardeth  not  persons  nor  taVetli  rewanl;  he 
do^  neoute  the  jodgmeut  uf  ibe  fatbtirleafi 
ma  wfaoWftnd  liHwtti  Um  ««nmger  in  giving 

him  food  and  rftinient'  f  l?--"'  *^.  No  lan- 
gxm^c  contains  a  more  beautiful  descriptioa 
of  God  in  his  ttoral  nlf«l<ni«  »  nrn'thaii 
DeaL  xxxii.  0,  »eq.,yrherf  llw  qnalirir^  of 
the  Father,  the  SoTereign,  and  tlie  Judge, 
Rre  siriXingly  blended  together  (P«.  MtL 

19t  uq.;  ciii.)-  , 
The  fii!](lnm(«nt«il  conct^ptions  of  God 
which  prevuikMi  untlor  the  old  covenant, 
pined  M  ft  matter  of  rourse  into  the  tiew 
dispetssnttmi,  which  was  its  folfiltnont  (  Matt, 
xi.  2a.  John  V.  2«;  Tiii.  M).    Bui  the  idea 
of  Ood  was  more  eoropletelj  developed  by 
our  Lord  and  his  apostles  in  that  they  set 
him  forth  as  a  Spirit  (John  iv.  23,  24) as 
Ml  iiivirible  Befoig  (i.  18)$  «8  th«  *  Great 
First  Cause/  hnrinff  a  iiei-essnry  and  inde- 
pendent ciistenoe  (I  Tim.  ti.  15,  id.  Joha 
V.  26) ;  as  ahtoltits  peirfcctiom  (Haft  «.  18$ 
xix.  17) ;  and  finally,  in  regard  to  his  deal- 
ings with  men,  as  a  Fatlier,  not  so  much  in 
the  Old«Te«tament  sense  of  ft  UMltT  of  m 
fmfffly,  as  In  idation  to  the  display  of  his 
own  essential  goodness  (1  John  iv.  B)  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  the  highest 
proof  of  God's  love  (1  Jolm  fii.  1;  iv.  9. 
John  ili.  16),  and  in  thoup  providential  als 
rangemeuts  by  which,  in  his  paternal  good- 
ii«as.  h«  «ee1n  to  make  all  men  wise,  holy, 
and  happy  (Matt.  v.  4ft ;  Ti.25,  vii.U. 
Luke  XT.  il— a2.  1  Tim.  ii.  4). 

Hane«  It  tppeart  that  Urn  Idea  of  God 
which  the  Sorii»tares  cli  -{  l^y  is  this — God  is 
the  self-existent,  eternal,  ahnighty,  and  mer- 
rifta]  l^taitirtto'imule,  fills,  and  guides 
nniVWrse,  who  exercises  n  ceaseless  govern- 
ment over  all  its  parts,  especially  ovet  the 
intellectual  and  moral  world;  wUlfch  iovtirtflod 
ways,  but  chiefly  by  his  Son,  h<-  is  eiif»npfd 
in  raifing  into  nnlon  with  himself^  and  so 
into  a  state  of  perfect  holiness  and  sUdlelt 
hMsa.    This  dtRcription  of  God  furnished 
by  the  sacred  writings  is  their  complete  jus- 
tification and  their  highest  eulogy.  Books 
whirii  hiive  oanv«yid  to  the  world  so  grand 
a  conception  —  ronreyed  it  as  their  chief 
burden— conveyed  it,  not  in  bare  ami  cold 
tfMtnwtlonB,  Vnt  in  bbtmy,  btogffaphy.-pM* 
try  rtnd  fact,  in  living  and  most  tonchtng 
examples,  before  all,  in  the  life,  teachings, 
and  daath  of  the  Loid  Jeaoa  Clnial-^eafa 
have  nothhig  to  fear  from  small  ohjertimi<^ 
or  the  grovrth  of  mteQect,  since  they  confer 
on  man  the  highest  and  noUest  hotmlhat  H 
Is  possible  for  him  to  receive. 

The  Church  of  England,  in  its  first  Arti- 
cle, thus  apeoka  on  the  paint  befbrt  «•  : 
*  There  is  but  one  living  andtme  God,  ever- 
lasting, widiout  body,  pfvrt,^,  or  passions ;  of 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodneas;  the 
Hiker  and  VMatrver  of  all  things,  both  visi- 
ble and  Tnvi««!>il(^  And  in  unity  of  thi-i  rrcd- 
btad  there  be  three  persons,  of  one  aub- 


pianc*'  power,  and  eternity  r  the  Fatli»,  tho 
bou,  und  Uie  Holy  Ghost.*'  TheUutaenleoee 
contains  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinitv.  which  is  held  to  be  proved  bj  thtf 
and  other  pasBogea:  Numb.  vL  iMi'  *i6>  II* 
▼I.  a.  Mail.  iii.  10, 17 ;  xxviiL  1  G«r.9SiU  • 
4—0.  9  Cor.  Tiii  14.  Rev.  i.  4,  5. 

GOO  AND  MAGOG  (H.).  Thelalterwas 
a  detoettdaM  Af  9a|*Mh  <0«u  v.  2)  >  This 
relation  won  Id  refer  us  to  E«ropp  for  hia 
plaee  <tf  eeulenjent.    In  Eack.  xxx*iu.  2,  9, 
we  tad  Ctog  deeirited>a»ihe  land  of  Mafrog, 
and  this  Mfir^n  '  i=<  the  chief  prince  of  Me« 
shech  and  Tubal,  and  as  a  powerful  leader,* 
having  under  Wa  eoBBMBid  Paitia,Kibiap>a» 
and  Libya,  Oomer  and  nil  l  is  hmuh,  n?  well 
as  the  house  of  Togmnnah  of  the  north  <iuar-i 
ters  (comp.  xxxix.  1,  6,  II,  !•)•  8nd» 
watfike  alHanee  as  is  here  implied  seems  im- 
possible; and  the  tenor  of  the  P*^»p»  f;j£. 
gests  that  the  prophet  nndeir 
eymboHsed  idoluiry,  havmg  Gog  and  Magog 
as  its  head.    The  ivro  worda,  from  their- 
agreement  in  aowml,  «p})ear  to  have  eoal- 
eaeed,  he  Wig  empV)yed  to  denote  the  po^ 
nf  nrdc  fnrf'e  fmplt'ved  hy  idolatry  againal 
^e  kiuwlom  of         (coKii».  Hev.  xx.  7,  8)*^ 
8n^  •  p&me  w  w»  rapraianiad  by  Gog,' 
or  the  little  kno-^vn  atttl  barbarous  races  th«* 
inhabited  the  north  quarter*  generally,  that 
is,  of  Aate  aa  iWO-  aa  Buwffc  ^wiM» 
have  thought  that  the  Cancasiftr'^%Tf  rf.  meant, 
and  found  some  reacmblanc©  between  tha 
names.   In  Syrtan  and  Arabian  •rllan*  Gog 
and  Magog  appear  as  the  represeniAtive  of 
the  northern  peoples,  known  only  by  fabtoj 
After  the  same  manner,  the  adaia  6<|M^ilii0 
waa  employed  In  ancient  time%«Ml-fMt4lf 
Tartars  in  tVie  middle  agea.      ,  •  -  •»  f 

GOLAN  (  H.).  a  city 
OP  the  %»«Btem  part  of  Bashan.   It  was  oon- 
qnrr^a  brtlin  Israelitea,  given  to  Maoasaeh^ 
and  afterwards  assigned  to  Uie  Levites  (De«» 
1^:49.  Joeh.».e5WL«».10h»ou.vi.71)* 
From  *ls  city  oame  the  name  Gaulamhi, 
or  CauUmitit^  whiA  extended  from  the  sea 
of  Owneiaw*  to  Hknaant  now  IhckcUuu 
It  contained  the  %v.-t  of  the  phuu  of  thie 
Hanran,  and  was  a  part  of  the  tetrarchy  oi 
Herod  Philip,  sen  of  BmoA  tka  Oteafc 
GOLD  (T).    See  Troh. 
GOLDSMITH,  a  worker  in  gold,  standi 
for  a  Hebrew  word,  tmrajik,  whleb,  .algMH^ 
lug  to  perform  the  operations  of  metallurgy, 
guch  as  melting  or  founding  (Jer.  vi.  29>, 
assaying  (Ps.  Ixvi.  10),  refining  (Zeoh.  xlll. 
V),  daoto  gild  or  cover  with  gold  (I»»»« 
1')),  shrrvr^  in  \fn  several  apphoationa  PMl 
the  Hebrews  were  familiar  with  the  aeiMae 
In  oneelioik   Working  m  gold  became  a 
trill.  r\ch  iii  81),  which  was  eneonraged 
by  idolatry  (Is.  xlvi.  6).    Sec  GAiiPHrrBfc 
GOUAm  «aaDafn».     ,  ,  ^  . 
GOlfER  (H.>,  eldest  son  of  Jnphcth  and 
grandson  of  Hoab,  is  aocouuted  the 
of  the       *  .  ^  1 
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(Ojmri)  and  Celts,  placed  between  tbe  Bo- 
lytthenes  (Daeiper)  aud  the  Tonais  i.Pou). 

OOMOBBAil  (H.  a  Amp),  »  oity  in  lha 
Tale  of  Siddim,  having  a  kinj?  nftm^fl  Birsha 
(Oeu.  XIV.  2),  1/iag  probably  ituuUi  from 
Sodom  (x.  19),  whoae  inhabitants  were  rery 
wirkeii  (xiii.  13),  and  which,  with  four  ueigh- 
bourinf  cities,  waa  dettroj«d  of  Ghxl,  proba- 
bly by  a  ▼oleaaiv  tmntiMl  (six.  34,  89 )• 
'  OomofTab  '  is  tiflpd  n'^  n  trpf  of  extreme 
saiii  and  an  exampUt  of  tb«  Divine  puuish- 
OM^  (b.  i  9, 10:  zUL  19.  A»M  11. 
Matt.  X,  IS). 

QOUD»  tlie  g^at  object  of  human  desire, 
lAMh  has  beta  diligeniiy  md  ttixfotisly 
sought  in  all  ages  and  natiou8,  now  with 
only  the  glimmerings  of  half^awakeaed  rear 
■on,  BOW  with  all  the  resooroes  of  highly- 
eoltoNd  philowpfef,  wad  now  onder  tttt 
guidance  of  common  experience  and  prac- 
tical  good  »ease,  la  in  the  Bible  set  furih, 
under  vartons  tamUt  M  tfie  obserraiiM  of 
God's  holy  laws,  and,  in  such  obserranee, 
the  lulhimeat  of  the  great  purposes  of 
•or  being.  In  this,  th«  MRWt  iriow  «f 
good,  the  Sacrt'd  Hrriptures  present  an  ex- 
fmpUfloation  of  the  claim  to  oar  xeTexeiMe 
whlali  tfksy  aoqnire  by  dtMloriiig  ihM  trat 
relntinns  in  which  mini  stands  to  the  ^^aker 
of  the  umrerse,  whose  will  most  be  lav  to 
•n  Mftoffv  of  erstttoret,  «nd  obedlmee  to 
whose  will  i^untjot  fail  Ilp  ensure  their  higL- 
tMt  happiness.  The  question  then  arises. 
What  is  God's  wiHf  Here,  in  the  main, 
lhei«  is  no  difflenlty.  The  Universe,  Proii- 
(lenee,  and  the  Soriptares,  onr  own  frame 
and  eapabilities,  onr  actual  condition  and 
aur  pwnwata,  eombiae  to  ONike  God's  «£ll 

clear  to  ev^ry  faithful  Ifflrn^r  Obi  dipuce, 
then,  to  God's  will  is  man  s  highest  good  as 
well  as  his  first  duty.  Thas  are  dutf  and 
happines<i  identified.  He  that  ia  in  tho  way 
of  daiy  is  on  the  road  to  happiness.  Out 
liwrt  ia  a  pfoariuaBca  givaa  to  lha  idea  and 

the  claims  nf  dnty  which  shows  i);rit  we 
ahould  seek  first,  not  good,  hot  the  will  and 
livaarafGod.  AaUMaonroeofarilia  fkxtmd 
in  the  predominance  of  man's  passions  over 
hit  judgment  and  his  will,  so  the  source  of 
good  ia  originally  in  Ood  himself,  and  deri- 
▼atively  in  the  sool  of  man  brought  into  ae- 
eordanoe  with  the  Divine  will  and  purpo<t^«i. 
Henoe  we  may  generally  declare  thai  wau  a 
wUl  is  the  source  of  evil,  and  God's  will  the 
foTintam  of  good.  Accordingly,  die  universal 
diliusion  of  happiness  is  made  coincident 
nith  the  unirersal  prevalence  of  the  will  and 
wpirit  of  God.  Thf?  citation  of  iudividaal 
paasages  would  give  no  adequate  conoeptioa 
af  dia  ibfaa  4rf  avidaiiaa  mi  vhidh  thaw 
great  tniths  nrc  set  fnrth  in  the  Bible.  Wo 
leave  them  as  general  deductions  firom  the 
Baritttama,  Ibr  Oe  leidar  to  oonaider  and 
verify,  reftrrinp  merely  in  illu^Lration  to  the 
feUowing:  Gen.  iii.  3,  14.  DeuU  xxviii^ 


GOSTTEN,  called  abK>  <  the  land  of  Bama- 
see'  (Gea.  xlviL  11),  the  district  funmng 
the  triangle  bowkled  by  the  MedilarxaDaaBt 

the  western  nrm  of  the  Rpd  Sc»,  Kuii  the 
eastern  or  I'elu&ittc  arm  of  fch«  Niie,  com- 
mencing tx  Heliopolis,  which  Joseph  as- 
signed to  his  father  for  nn  abode,  and  m 
which  the  family  ol  Jasob  grew  ia(<»  a  uattf>a 
(Oaa.  siv.  I0|  shL  98i,  Mf.).    Tkafk  §m 

conn  try  which  they  ftrtiially  nrnipi*>J  lay 
along  the  fertile  bajolu  of  the  Nile,  prt^bttUy 
from  On  to  Palnaioas,  maf  to  tofcmd  ftam 

the  vrny  iu  whirh  vt>gotablo  lutarie?  »r« 
spoken  of  as  having  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Hebrews  (Nombavs  sL  0;  xx.  5);  tmi  ite 
flocks  and  herds  which  they  brought  with 
them  would  require  the  paatuve  groonda  af> 
forded  by  the  mora  eastern  parts  bofdeziag 
on  the  daaafc  A  imion  of  rieh  g axdaa  soil 
with  downs  and  uplands  would  be  afforded 
in  Goshen,  and  prove  fur  tiie  i* tiieetiBiaii 
shepherds  '  the  beat  of  the  land'  (OeitiML 
6),  wliilo  It  would  liavc  the  additional  rerom- 
mendaiioa  of  allowing  Jacob  (,xiv.  10)  to  be 
near  hia  dotiftil  aoa  Joae|^  whoaa  kaMtori 
residence  was  in  the  nei^hbonring  city  of 
Menq^hia.  The  proxututy  of  ihta  daairiet  to 
Pdaatiae,  niildi  M  to  fcaatHa  aww—wli 
belwcfn  I-raclites  and  Philistines  ( I  Chron. 
vii.  iil)t  gives  an  aaaaiaaoa  that  we  haws  in 
it  dw  anelant  Goabni  (Ezod.  vuL  17,  18), 
a  con  Illusion  that  finds  support  in  the  S4ep< 
tuagiut,  the  opinion  of  wboaa  ttMslatnfS 
deserves  great  respect  in  vrtiatever  xtgarda 
Egypt.  Moreover,  firom  Ps.  IxxviiL  12, 4i« 
it  app«srs  thnt  Moses  wrought  his  mtraeles 
iu  the  l&ud  of  Zouj,  that  is  Tanais,  which 
lay  in  the  north-western  part  of  tha  dianisC 
Thf  Arabic  translation  also  renders  Go«hMi 
by  6«iir,  the  naraa  of  a  village  whicii  lay  m 
«ha  viainilr  Of  Baibaii,  iiaar  which  may  s«iU 
be  scpn  rnmains  nf  the  ancient  Israelites  ia 
mounds,  bearing  the  name  of  TtU-^l'tkudf 
«r  Java*  hiUa  or  tonba. 

OOSPEI.  (T.  God  ip4tl,  'God'a  annonnre- 
ment ;'  vtrbum  Dti,  or  *  a  proelamatioa  of 
good')  baa  far  ila  Graelc  original  •  wmi, 
euangelion,  which  signifies  'the  glad  mes- 
sage,' that  ia»  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ia 
Christ  (Matt.  hr.  S3 ;  eomp.  Lnha  ii.  10^  «llto 
gospel  of  the  graoe  of  God'  (Acts  xx. 
the  great  c&ns^  of  God  and  Uhriaft  in  this 
dispeosatiuu  of  grace  (Mark  viiL  8d;  eoarp. 
x»  9&X  the  apidtnal  instructiona  thereby 
conveyed  (1  Pet.  iv.  17.  2  Cor.  iv.  n).  The 
word  may  also  mean  au  Kccouut  of  ihe  pub> 
lioatioo  and  progresa  of  diis  good  news 
(^lark  i.  IV  This  i?  the  import  of  thp  tides 
that  stand  tA  the  head  ol  what  we  tana  the 
(four)  gospels,  whieb,  bowavoiv  iid  nal 
originate  with  tlie  autJiors  of  tho^e  historical 
acgumentSy  thot^  we  find  the  t«rm  veij 
aailyi  dina  Jnatik  Martfs  uiii  tei  uMii 
^'tha  affostles  have  so  handed  down  m  the  { 
memoirs  that  are  called  goepeia.'  *  Accotd-  i 
ing  to  my  goipal'  (Bom.  u.  16)  proba%  j 
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«Maw»  '  toaocdiBf  to  my  pntMag  of  On 

gospel'  (ivi.  Ort)  The  gospel  is  described 
■Bd  dunoterised  by  mMnj  epithets  —  m 
*         tronb'  (loliB  TiiL  47),  *  the  f^ithftil 

word  of  iustrurtioii*  ( Tit.  i.  9),  *  the  word  of 
the  kingdom'  (M«tt.  xiii.  19),  *his  (God's) 
do^rine '  (1  Tim.  vi.  1 ),  '  the  words  of  this 
li/e*  (Acts  T.  20),  *  the  ministry  (word  rather) 
of  feooneiliation '  (3  Cor.  v.  19),  all  which 
tems  serre  to  show  to  how  great  an  exteut 
MMUw  tt  the  first  had  to  pmehing 
tile  pood  npw«.  or  the  announcement  of  it 
ttom  die  iip3  and  from  the  heart.  Other 
descriptive  terms  may  be  found  in  Acta  siv. 
t7.  Ephes.  iii.  2.  1  Tim.  iii.  9,  !f?. 

Mack  penrerse  iugeututy  is  emplojed  by 
tiie  Ohristian  fathers  in  aaaignfaig  re«M>iui 
why  the  goapela  are  in  number  four ;  for  in* 
•Uooe,  became  there  are  four  cardinal  Tir- 
tam,  ton  qwutm  of  tho  wvM,  and  Jbor 

elements.  Bpsidcs  the  fotir  rprop'Tii'sed  by 
the  ( iuircii,  a  great  number  of  other  gospels 
vere  put  forth  by  parliea  in  order  to  taatidn 
the  particular  views  which  they  severally  held. 
That  Jerome  tell*  oa,  '  By  different  authors 
««M  put  iBVdi  pifaoiplea  of  different 
heresies,  as  that  (gospel)  according  to  the 
Egyptians,  and  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and 
Bartholomew,  of  the  TwelTe  Apostles,  &nd 
tftBaailides,  and  Apeiles,  and  the  raai,  whom 
it  would  be  a  Tiaj  long  task  to  ennmerale.' 

^e  Ai>ocfiYPHA. 

9npulft  tiiere  is  but  one  gospel ;  for,  tm 
the  prfvrlRmntinn  of  divine  truth  by  the  great 
Meititeuger  of  the  covenant,  the  gospel  is 
necessarily  one.  But  this  unity,  as  it  existed 
in  the  miml  of  Jeaus  and  fell  from  his  Hps, 
aoold  not  fail  to  undergo  modifications  on 
Wing  apprehoBdad  by  farfMornlnda  and  ra- 
corded  in  argTjmf ntativr'  nnrrntion*?.  Hence 
we  have  several  records  whence  to  ieam  the 
<me  gospel  of  atfvatien.  Prom  Lafca  1. 1 — 
4,  it  may  appear  that  in  the  fust  (hiv^  th.  re 
mrs  ooRsnl  in  the  church  many  narratives 
of  *tfiost  ditegs  wliieh  tn  mrof  bdi«v«d/ 
These,  however,  an;  now  in  uuraber  four. 
The  unity  thus  in  appeanuu^e  lost,  divines 
have  endearoured  to  restore  hf  wbat  are 
oallad  Harmonies  (Oreswell's,  Carpeiltei'B, 
Robinson's),  but  with  littln  success,  since 
they  have  aimed  at  more  tliau  the  facts  of 
tta  eaae  allow  to  he  attained. 

An  nnalysis  of  thf  four  pro!rpf;l3  would 
saiisfy  the  reader  that  wiiatcver  points  of 
dhwsily  thoy  aontoto,  still  one  and  the  samv 

prfnt  personage  13  their  Kiibjnrt.  r.nd  that 
their  several  accounts  are  ideuucai  in  the 
4liiaf  flwto  of  his  Mstory,  and  Taiy  only  ftt 
acccasorir'?  and  cnlourin:?.  The  npproxima- 
taon  made  by  barmouisers  to  a  coueecotavo 
and  wUbitB  synopsis  of  (Aio  lift  of.  <%flal 
has  at  least  this  merit,  namely,  that  it  shows 
bow  mnak.  xmitj  prevails  in  the  four  narrm- 
tfaaa,  and  AitfdM  aamton  dtovAairM* 
«Mati  *m      MBM  tonff ,  iIm  JMng 


Jaaaa,  m  aaaii,  laown,  and  iqMtled  by  bis 

disciples. 

The  attempt  to  form  Hann<mies  of  the 
fenr  gospels  bss  proeasded  on  ibe  asamBp> 

tion  that  their  writers  imdertook,  under  the 
guidance  of  inspiration,  to  compose  in  each 
case  a  history  of  Jeans  Ae  Christ  Like 
other  assumptions,  of  which  there  are  so 
many  in  theology,  Uiis  has  produced  a  plen- 
tiful crop  of  errors.  It  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine  with  strict  accuracy  what  relation 
llio  four  evangelistH  hfar  to  each  othor,  but 
the  only  way  in  whicii  we  can  hope  to  amva 
at  the  truth  is  by  a  earefiil  peniaal  of  the 
records  tht'ms»:>lvp?;  Siich  a  perusal  gives 
no  countenance  to  the  ajiuumption  to  which 
Mitoenee  baa  jnat  been  made.    On  the 

contrary,  there  are  rvirlpncp*?  wliir-h  show 
that  the  writers  had  severally  their  own 
pointe  of  view,  as  well  as  separate^  if  on  tiie 
whole  converpent,  aims.  In  gem  rah  they 
proposed  to  set  forth  in  endenoe  the  claims 
of  Jesna  to  tiie  ersdenee  and  bonage  of  die 
human  soul.  But  in  pursuing  this  great 
porpose,  Uiey  sought  slso  to  gain  prevsleuee 
for  that  particular  view  of  him  which  they 
had  been  led  to  form.  Accordingly,  Matthew, 
who  wrote  first,  exhibits  the  conception  of 
Jesus  held  by  the  Jewish,  or  Petrine,  party 
in  the  church.  In  reply  to  this  representation 
of  Chrihlianity,  T.nkc  exhibits  tlip  widor  etuI 
nobler  views  entertained  by  i'aui.  Marie 
aleps  in  aa  a  mediator  between  the  two,  and 
offers  the  gospel  in  a  Intf-r  ^^tate  of  develop- 
ment, and  therefore  in  a  more  cosmopolitan 
form.  It  la,  however,  to  John,  who  did  not 
write  till  near  the  end  nf  the  first  century,  tlmt 
we  must  look  for  the  highest  conception  of 
die  m^ssty  of  die  Lofd  Jeeua  and  die  api- 

rituality  of  hi'^  kinpch-im.  Under  tlir  se  cir* 
camstanees,  we  are  to  expect,  not  a  rigid  uni* 
formlty,  but  variatiana  and  dlvemity.  Tk» 
gospt'ls,  as  they  actually  are,  present  a  view 
of  Uie  existing  condition  of  the  church  aa 
^pliyed  in  me  epiatobry  writinfB.  That 
cunditiou  was  to  a  great  extent  one  of  inle^ 
nal  conflict  A  great  question  was  at  issue — 
was  the  gospel  to  be  set  free  from  the  bonds 
of  ita  Jewish  parentage  ?  Did  joatiflcatioa 
take  place  by  deeds  of  the  law,  nn  the  hi- 
daizers  said,  or  by  faith  in  Ciiribt,  Paul 
maintained?  The  debate  which  proceeded 
in  every  part  of  the  church,  am)  Ims  loft  per- 
manent results  in  apostolic  letters,  could  not 
ftil  to  find  ntteranee  in  goepela  or  argn- 
mentative  narrntions.  Sn<  h  TUtfram?  it  did 
find.  And  in  such  an  utterance  we  have 
die  beet  gnarantee  of  the  Independenee  and 
integrity  of  the  evangelists,  who,  writing  from 
their  own  individual  convictions,  have,  aa 
witoeaaea,  left  na  eempoeidoBa  wbi^  bear, 
in  tlir  circumstances  uniler  which  they  were 
written,  undeniable  attcstationi  to  the  good 
fidth  and  eompetency  of  their  andion.  Far 
efldMioe,  instnictioD,  and  ippwmioBtfttii- 
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brokeu  nn^l  lif-!r--,s  nTjifr,.riiiity,  wy-ii<'h,  as 
being  unlike  amy  tittup  huiuim,  would  excite 
oar  mcpiowiu  rulur  Iben  ulir  «or  hmutt. 
As  things  are,  we  posse.ss  the  testimony  of 
four  truljr  iadepeodeai  wituesses,  whose  very 
diMigfeeoieitt  «Uette  the  •ttbstandal  leality 
of  what  they  report,  aiid  the  trus t worth ineae 
of  the  recorded  tesUmoay.  So  ie  the  wImIob 
of  Providenoe  justified  in  its  works ! 

Tbe  exhibitioQ  of  the  evid<mee  on  whieh 
reat«  this  view  of  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
evangelists  would  requir«  a  volume,  and  we 
have  only  a  few  lines  at  our  dispoeal.  These 
we  shall  occupy  in  giving  an  instance  in  whirh 
Luke  qualitieit  the  suoemeots  and  vi«w8  of 
Msithev.  The  latter,  with  a  Jodaizing  ten- 
dency, rppresents  Je8n5i,  who  with  him  is  tiie 
son  of  David  and  Abraham  (i.  1),  and  king^ 
of  dw  Jews  (ii.2),Mnoi8eia1mttoilieloet 
ehcpp  of  the  honse  of  T-;riiel  (-^v.  'M),  who 
arc  acoordingly  the  children  of  ihe  kingdom 
(viiL  19),  wboM  bnod  it  it  aol  meel  to  ttko 
and  ciist  to  the  dogs  (xT,  26;  oomi;>,  \  C), 
on  which  acooont  the  apostles  were  not  to 
fo  to  SamarltMis  or  tieadicii  (x.  9),  md 
the  comiii;,'  of  ih<'  Sou  of  Man  is  not  post- 
poned beyond  the  time  when  they  have  gone 
over  the  eiliet  of  Israel  (x.  23).  And  if 
foreigners  are  to  parbike  in  tho  gospel,  it  is 
OS  converts  to  a  Jewish  Christianity,  sitting 
down  in  the  kingdom  with  Abraham,  Itiaae, 
and  Jacob  (viii.  11);  and  ooty  ihtB  are 
pagans  to  he.  invited  to  thp  supper  when 
those  who  have  betu  bidden  prove  unwortiiy 
(S3diL  3 — 10;  oomp.  xxL  43).  In  the  final 
rp,Tp„eration,  however,  when  the  Son  of  Mhu 
sits  (lu  the  throne  of  his  glory,  he  will  have 
restored  Itrael  In  all  itt  twelve  tribes,  who 
will  be  governed  bylh««  iw  Im  npostles  (xix. 
28,  39 ;  xsT.  81).  Luke  omits  die  passages 
tfatt  restriet  the  nitsiOB  of  the  apostles  to 
Jews,  and  that  form  the  basts  of  Mntthew'a 
view.  In  opposiuoo  to  whiehi  he  sets  forth 
^  fieh  man  (the  Jew)  ndoeed  to  misery, 
and  the  beggar  Lazarus  (the  heathen)  raised 
to  Abraham's  bosom  (xvi.  10 — 31)  ;  while  a 
prefortnee  is  given  to  PhcBnicians  and  Sy- 
rians (iv.2€,  27),  which  immediately  follows 
the  declaration  that  Jesus  h  sent  to  ull  that 
suffer  agreeably  to  tlie  augclic  song 

whieh  proclaims  good-will  to  m«7i  witliout 
distinction  (ii.  14),  and  to  Simeon's  decla- 
ration that  Jesus  was  prepared  before  the 
fMOof  all  people,  a  Ii(^t  to  Uf^ten  die  Oen* 
tiles,  as  well  as  the  glory  of  Israel  (HI,  32). 
Id  oonsequeoce,  the  heathen  are  set  forth  in 
o  fltvonraUo  li^t;  lor  istttaoe,  the  eeoln- 
rion  (viL2,  </'f.;  conip.  Matt,  viii.  u  ?  ), 
Pilate  (xziii.  4),  tlte  good  Samaritan  (x.  a3, 
Mf.),  of  whoteroee  lepers  trtbetledbj  Jetno 
{xvii.  II,  uq,:  s.  (■  18 — 10),  and  his  genea- 
logy is  trsoed  beyond  the  heads  of  the  Jewish 
MiloB  to  Ood  biBMlf  ( iii  88 :  eorop.  Rom. 
si.  jlGoivia.). 


Tlw  ^MMmI  ^KttHwttto  Aot  pMw3bi  Ao 

pn«prlg  liave  eansrd  them  to  be  plae(>d  in 
two  classes :  I.  Matthew,  Mark,  siod  Lake* 
toWtd  tho  synoptical  (having  dMotaso  view) 
goBp»;l» ;  II.  John,  whose  po-p.  l  la  distia- 
gaished  iirom  the  others  bj  its  reflective  ebo> 
rtoier.  TIm  rteoided  fiMts  had  paaaod  into 
the  mind  of  the  writer,  been  carefuDy  »m» 
died,  and,  when  at  length  fnlly  imboed  widi 
his  views,  were  put  forth  la  eoeh  forms  and 
colours  as,  in  the  use  of  the  best  means  be 
could  command,  hsd  approved  theaaselvesto 
hisjudgmenL  Tbe  synoptical  gospels  also, 
bctriag  traces  of  the  mindt  by  which  tbej 
were  prodnrpd,  liave  less  of  a  philosophicid 
tone,  beiug,  tu  some  extent,  uocousvious  re- 
flections of  the  ftoifi  of  Jttot  from  the  sor- 
face  of  minds  more  g^iven  t*^  f>b<'»r^'»  RT>d 
report  lb  an  reflect,  seruttnise,  and  speculate. 
The  synoptieol  goepeto  ecmline  the  poUio 
history  of  Jcsni  befnre  his  siifferings  to  his 
abode  in  Oaiilee,  while  John  mdudca  visMt 
to  Jenutlflm.  Tho  oeeofdneo  of  the  9m 

three  go'^prl'?  m'th  rivh  ')therlt'^s  not  merely 
iu  the  events,  bat  the  manner  of  writing,  and 
ofraflMwofdi.  Thm  httpohitof  tgr  somaat 
has  occasioned  much  di-cnssion  aTuong  cri- 
tics, who  desired  hence  to  ascertain  the  man- 
ner in  whieh  tbe  three  goapels  eome  hito  ex- 
istence. Though  a  knowledge  of  the  original 
is  requisite  for  a  fall  nnderstanding  of  the 
facts,  jet  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  the 
Baglish  version.   We  give  some  instautti^ 
I.  of  a  verbal  agT(»<>ment  between  the  three; 
Matt.  ix.  15,  Murii  li.  20,  Luke  v.  '6^  ;  also 
Matt  xvi.  28,  Mark  ix.  1,  Luke  tx.  27 ;  11. 
between  Matthew  and  Luke:  Matt.  iv. 
Luke  iv.  9;  Matt.  iv.  10.  Luke  iv.  8 ;  MatL 
▼a  fi>  Litho  tL  dA;  III.  belwoes  UMkam 
Eir.r!  \fFirk:  Matt.  xv.       Mark  rii.  6  (both 
taken  from  the  Septuagmt) ;  Matthew  xxvi. 
M,  Marit  ziT.  48;  IV.  bMvtstt  Mask  and 
Luke:  Mark  vi.  41,  Luke  ij.  If'  ;  ^'a^k 
xiv.  16,  Luke  xziL  12.    Xo  explain  this 
relationship,  thttt  tiwoiiee  wet»  pot  Ibr- 
ward  :  I.  either  one  evangelist  borrowed 
from  another ;  II.  all  three  drew  tsam  a 
common  souree ;  or.  III.  in  dm  ntO  of  lUa 
Boiin  e  the  one  availed  himnelf  of  the  other. 
This  hypothesis,  whieh  took  its  rise  with 
Herder  and  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Biehbom  and  Marsh,  has  for  iu  basis  aa 
TiTT'npportcd  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
a  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  origmal  gospel,  trans- 
lattd  into  Greek,  and  led  to  a  dafioa  oC  oam  • 
plexity  thsit  snffleed  to  fTpn?e  itn  nntenable- 
atat.  The  suppoidtion  of  a  spoken  origmal 
it  men  fat  agroemettl  with  tfio  oondiaoa  of 
tlie  early  church.  The  gispelwas  oripnaHT 
preached,  not  written.    With  men  who  were 
ibD  of  tilt  Holy  Spirit,  and  eipoctod  tho  te- 
mediate  appearanee  of  their  Lord,  writing  at 
first  was  not  likely  even  to  oeeor  at  an  sdaa. 
Bat  the  words  of  Christ  woold  Biifa  Aak 
hMBtt  tod  |i«t  liat  too  t«o<faMlkH  dff 
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trtnwnlatten ;  I.  Anmtfo,  for  iubftbitentt  of 

Palestine  and  Syria;  II.  Greek,  for  the  rest 
or  the  world.  With  the  progress  of  events 
the  second  gained  the  up|)«r  hand,  till  it 
beoama  the  only  one,  for  in  Greek  did  thd 
preaching  of  Ibe  gospel  consort  tlie  world. 
Heucti  there  arose  a  new  diaiect,  made  up 
o(  Jewish  and  Ur«;ekilllltiaiima»  11^  amploy- 
iug  the  Greek  letters  or  tongue.  The  one 
aeiM  of  the  aubject-nuuter  would  occasion 
iiiiifoniiitj'  of  esprauion,  ivhioh  ww  ran* 
dered  ihc  more  easy,  if  not  judged  iudi.open- 
•able,  in  cou^ei^ueuoe  of  the  aauctity  aud  pre- 
dwninating  iufluenm  of  th«  Great  Mastet's 
mind :  hence  there  arose  n  kind  of  ^terco- 
tjrp«d  aacred  language.  This  view  involves 
a  auffieient  degree  of  fixedneaa  in  the  origi- 
nal of  the  gospel  histories  to  be  one  cause 
of  the  actual  unity  and  agreement,  wliile  it 
allows  such  u  yieldiuguess  aud  elasticity  as 
would  in  part  OacaatOn  Uw  divergencies, 
which,  after  all  exaggerations  hava  been  dia* 
allowed,  are  still  couaiderable 

When,  howefer,  after  the  death  of  Cbriat, 
his  religion  began  to  spread,  and,  in  the 
delay  of  his  eecoud  appearance,  there  arose 
a  feeling  of  want  for  sketehea  ot  the  life  and 
tlie  deeds  of  Jesus,  individuuls,  most  prolm- 
bljr  apofctlea,  made  auch  outlioesi  which  bj 
degree*  came  into  circulation  among  be- 
lievers,  being  communicated  from  fathers  to 
sons,  and  from  one  member  of  a  church  to 
another.  lu  point  of  iiuip,  probably  several 
of  these  waia  produced  togethcir;  aince  the 
feeling  wa;  general,  and  the  requisite  ability 
in  possession  of  many  persons.  When  thus 
published,  theao  domimenia  were  aubjeelod 
to  the  spontaneous  and  inevitable  criticism 
of  members  of  the  church  who  had  seen  tlie 
Iiord  and  heard  tha  graeioua  worda  that  fell 
from  h\b  lipH.  Corrections  and  additions 
were  made,  till  at  length  a  certain  iixed  form 
of  both  doctrine  and  ezpreaaion,  aa  amtp 
nating  from  Jesus,  and  a  certain  iixed  form 
of  narrating  events  performed  by  hiiu,  came 
gradnalij  into  existence.  But  as  the  church 
apread,and  since  in  these  d«ya  intarcomnm- 
nication  wic.  dilTw  nit,  there  arose  in  difffieiit 
parts  dilicrcut  moJiiicaiiuus  of  the  cuiuinua 
form,  ivhicb,  retaining  much  of  the  identic 
of  expression,  deviated  moce  or  leaa  in  ac- 
cessory circumstaoceai 

There  thoa  in  early  daya  aroaa  aaveral 
narratives  belonging  to  a  common  family, 
each  received  in  particular  circles,  aud, 
whila  agreeing  in  the  main,  departing  from 
each  other  in  minor  details.  TbI.s  view  has 
aolid  historical  support  in  the  prologue  to 
lAkaTa  gospel  (i.  1—4),  where  we  find  that 
before  the  composition  of  Luke's  narrative, 
manij,  from  the  reports  of  eye-icitneues,  had 
drawn  up  Ueolaraiions  of  the  events  accom- 
pUabed  in  the  promulgation  of  ihe  goapel. 
The  passage  teaches  these  tilings,  nftmely, 
that  the  original  source  of  the  gospels  was 
Tirbal  toalnBooy,  whieb  gifo  liae  to  aavanl 


written  nanalives ;  these  were  known  to 
Luke,  but  not  considering  any  one  of  than 
perfect,  that  evaDgeli^t  wrote  his  work,  after 
a  careful  study  and  comparison  of  these  and 
Other  authoritiea.  Henee  in  kind  the  aooreea 
of  our  gospels  were  two,  in  number  ninny, 
yd  all  agreeing  iu  substance.  Such  wha  the 
state  of  tha  goapd  history  tnm  the  daya  of 
Christ  np  to  about  A.D.  70. 

It  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  the  exact  date  of 
the  gospela.  Two  estramea,  howorer,  may 
be  ascertaine  l.  These  narratives  could  nut 
have  come  into  exislence  either  before  the 
middle  of  the  flrat  or  after  the  middle  of  tha 
second  century.  This  being  established,  we 
ascertain  the  century  within  which  they  tirst 
appeared,  and  so  arrive  at  a  conclusion  which 
suUices  for  all  practically  important purpoiaa, 
and  can  declare  thai  the  accounts  we  possess 
of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Jctius  appeared 
immediately  after  the  recorded  events  took 
place.  If,  now,  we  fix  the  crucifixion  at 
A.  I).  30,  we  have  at  one  extremity  of  our 
limit  twenty  yeara  to  aoeomit  for.  Oonaidar^ 

ing  the  idriK  that  prevailed  in  iJi-  infant 
church,  and  ilie  uuUtcrary  character  of  ita 
diief  membera,  we  are  wairaated  in  dedtv- 
ing  that  this  period  was  of  a  character  to 
render  tlie  coupositiou  of  any  thing  leitem- 
bling  history  all  but  impossible.   Ilia  olhiW 
extreme,  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
is  easily  determinable.    At  the  end  of  that 
century,  we  know  fruui  hcnuuus  (born  not 
later  than  140  A.D.),  Clemens  of  Alexandria 
(flouri.Hhed  cir.  ISO  A.D.),  and  TertulUan 
(bum  cir.  IbOj,  tliat  our  gobpels  were  gene- 
rally acknowledged  in  the  chnreh.    Soeh  . 
acknowledgment  was  a  work  of  time,  ^-pr 
ciaily  as  it  was  made  by  parties  of  diverbe 
opiniona,  not  exdnding  ihoaa  whom  (ha 
church  branded  as  heretics.    But  there  are 
witnesses,  belonging  to  different  parts  of  the 
world  and  difl^cnt  partira,  who  carry  Iba 
canonical  gospels  back  into  the  first  century, 
and  place  them  at  least  near  the  apostles. 
Even  the  opponent  of  Christianity,  Celstis, 
and  the  hereiics,  Marcion,  Valeuiinns,  Ba- 
silidts  (11*)),  knew  our  gospels  and  did  not 
cuiitcat  ilicu  gcnuiueueii^,  but  merely  their 
credibility.  The  uudesigned  evidence  of  J  us- 
tiu  Martyr  (bom  80,  died  180  A.D.)  is  of 
great  weight  (see  i.  277).    The  evidence  of 
Justin  is  the  more  foroible  because  he  did 
not  rccntTiiise  in  the  gospels  the  (pialiiy  of 
inspiration,  which  he  held  belonged  solely 
to  tiie  propheta ;  for  Ihe  great  uae  ha  makea 
of  them  iu  his  poh  inical  and  philoaopbical 
whiiugs,  shows  their  prevalence  and  the 
high  eaiimation  in  whidi  they  were  held. 
The  way  in  whidi  Justiu  speaks  of  tlie 
sources  of  his  information  is  so  remarkable, 
and  seems  to  as,  with  otlier  facts,  to  show 
so  clearly  that  these  sources  were  our  gos- 
pels, that  we  .shall  htie  put  down  a  literal 
trauslatiou  of  some  of  the  pai^sages : — '  I'or 

the  apMtlMi  ham  s»  handed  down  in  tha 
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memotUU  proUuo«d  by  them,  cnUed  goi* 
fida:*  *lMlh  tiw  m— oridit  of  dM  aiNMdM 

and  the  vrrititi::^  of  tb«»  prophet''  arc  rrad  * 
(iu  the  cUurcU  meeiin^),  '  ihuso  who 
kart  wrktea  in  nfctoln  all  things  respeo^ 
ing  iMir  Saviour  have  taught ;'  •  which  things 
art  aUo  wriMtn  in  the  memoini  of  the  i^t- 
tfea}*  'far  in  A*  nenioin  whieh  T  affirm  to 
have  been  driiwii  up  by  his  apostJea  and 
those  that  followed  them.'  Less  frequently 
does  he  speak  of  a  single  gospel ;  thuis  '  in 
the  gospel  il  is  vrittmi;*  '  t)ie  commands  in 
what  !H  railed  the  gospel.'  Tl\e  usual  im- 
fiort  ui  liie  term  seems  to  be,  *  the  collection 
of  the  gospala.' 

'rhr'^.'<  fa-'ts  are  of  grfftt  importance.  They 
show  ud  bejund  the  possibility  of  exo<^tioB 
Iha^  Id  aabstaaea,  tha  fheta  and  doomom 
of  the  goKpel  wert'  tlir  same  in  the  ilavi  of 
Jiutin  that  they  are  now.  There  unduubt- 
a4ty  aiialad  in  hia  time  a  sphere  of  gospel 
truth  which  was  pt;n>  rally  received  by  those 
best  fitted  to  know  its  value,  on  which  the 
infant  ohuroh  was  founded  and  modelled, 
and  in  which  we  still  find  the  sabstanoe  of 
our  present  gospels.  This  gospel  was  recog- 
nise, mureovtsr,  as  haviug  au  apostolic  ori- 
gin ;  and  from  the  simpla  faet  tliat  aailj  in 
thf  sccoud  ocnlury  il  was  p";tfrfilW  received 
oiui  appealed  to  as  of  auUiority  iu  doctrine 
and  morali,  II  moit  for  many  years  ha.tB 
existed  in  a  concrete  and  unifonn  shnpe. 
ilow  these  things  could  have  beeu,  had 
not  Ohriatiaiii^  bad  die  origin  Mcribad  lo 
it  in  the  New  Testament,  we  are  unable  to 
oonceive.  The  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tnqr  ia  aa  eariy  aa  «a  eonld  aspeet  (heaa 
written  memorials  to  have  gained  general 
acceptance;  and  the  circumstauee  that  at 
that  time,  iu  the  midat  of  different  opinions 
and  conflicting  intctoats,  they  were  very 
widely  received,  suffices  of  Itself  to  vindi^ ;ite 
the  historical  credibility  of  the  great  laci^  of 
dw  goapoL  Let  it  be  observed  ttaatwa  apaak 
now  not  of  the  fl^thors,  but  the  contents,  of 
oar  evangelical  narratives,  and  rather  of  the 
anbttanaa  of  diow  namtivaa  than  dieir  de- 

tnils  iind  accessnricn.  And  put  that  the 
substance  in  question  is  ascertained  and 
•▼en  pnaerred  to  na  aa  of  ifoatolio  origin 
and  as  of  hiKtorio  validity,  bj  JnatinMar^ 
and  writers  of  the  same  age. 

Thia  point  is  of  so  mooh  oonsefjaenee, 
that  we  shall  here  pnt  down  admissions 
made  by  Strauss  in  his  celebrated  Leben  Jesu, 
the  raUier  because  we  shall  iioniL-d lately 
havo  to  recur  to  them  in  spaaking  of  his 
theory,  which,  with  developments  mode  by 
his  scholars,  is  the  last  form  itx  which  infi- 
delity has  assailed  the  gospel.  Strauss,  then, 
admits — 'We  learn  from  the  vrorks  of  Ire- 
nasns,  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  and  of  Ter- 
ttdlian,  diat  at  the  and  of  tha  aaeond  aantoiy 
after  Christ,  onr  four  gospr-ls  wfre  recog- 
nised by  the  orthodox  cliurch  the  writings 
at  the  apoidaa  and  die  disciples  of  die  i^poo- 


tlas,  and  were  separated  from  mmy  oOust 
ainiilar  pradnadona  aa  autbaalia  raeovda  af 

the  life  of  Jesus.'  •Thr'^f  accoants  do  not 
reach  Airthar  back  thui  the  third  or  Coorth 
deeada  of  die  aaeond  eentnry.'  Tet  Stranaa 
pfii^ii  to  receive  the  gospels.  Why*  In 
truth,  from  being  led  by  a  system  of  pau- 
tbeism  (see  Amiar)  to  heliava  in  nodiing 
higher  than  nature,  and,  consequently,  to  re- 
gard miracles  as  an  impossibility,  and  nar- 
ratives of  miracles  as  something  for  which 
an  earthly  origin  must  have  existed  andmaf 
with  care  be  found.  Beginning  with  this  pre- 
sumption against  Chriiitiauity,  he  finds  every 
account  which  has  a  miraculous  element  in> 
credible  to  such  an  ext<»nt,  that  this  el>  n^pnt 
by  itself  is  snflicient  to  satisQr  him  of  its 
nnhialoria  eheiaoler.  WMh  dite  pvelaaiiBaij 
convirti  )fi,  the  work  which  he  bnd  \rt  nrcom- 
plish  was  this — to  accoimi  Ibr  tbe  rise  and 
apread  of  the  gospel  apart  turn  nlneoloaa 
assistance.  It  has  been  somewhat  super- 
ficially declared  that  Strauss  ha<l  done  a  ae^ 
rice  to  Christianity  by  destroying  Ri^onaltsai. 
It  is,  however,  not  Rationslism,  bat  the  ra- 
tionalistic mode  of  interpreLation,  which, 
while  admitting  the  miraculous  narratives, 
aOQgfat  to  *«pl**»  die  mir^oloQS  facts  from 
purely  nntiirnl  muses,  that  liis  work  has  ef- 
fectually cxploUed.  The  system  of  Strauss, 
•spaeiallj  aa  earriad  to  ita  full  extent  by 
others,  is  a  pure  system  of  naturalism,  which 
knows  in  the  tuiverse  nothing  superior  to 
man,  and  laacliaa  no  higlier  religion  than 
the  deifieaiion  d  lalf  and  dia  mmliip  of 
genius. 

The  dteoiy  irhidi  Stranaa  baa  advaneed  in 

order  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  gospds 
and  of  Christianity,  is  as  follows: — There 
existed  in  the  time  of  the-  emperior  Tiberius 
a  Jew,  by  name  Jeaos,  bom  at  Naxareih, 
who,  having  for  some  time  1ivf>d  iu  Galilee, 
became  a  scholar  of  John  the  fii^tist. 
When,  in  the  hazardooa  work  of  pteft^hing 
repentanr*',  John  had  been  cast  into  prison, 
Jesus,  ou  ludepeadent  grounds,  audertook  a 
aimilar  teak,  aiming  to  prodnee  m  monk  lefor- 
mntioTi  amoTirr  thp  people;  and,  being  x>os- 
sessed  with  the  superstitious  n«ttions  of  the 
day  in  regard  to  uitaenloiM  idda,  bo  ««• 
pected  a  divine  interposition  by  whirb  Is- 
rael would  be  set  at  liberty  and  David's 
throne  restored.  This  view,  eat  forth  by 
Jesus, found  acceptance  in  the  long'^erished 
expectations  entertained  of  the  eoming  of  the 
Messiah,  so  that  at  last  the  question  arose 
among  the  people  that  Jesus  might  bimadf 
be  the  Messiah.  To  this  notion  Jesos 
was  iU  first  opposed,  but  by  degrees  he  fell 
in  with  the  popular  opinion.  MeanwhDe, 
the  authorities  rf  the  land  regarded  htm 
with  aversion  and  sought  to  compass  his 
death.  Jesoa  knew  their  Mt  deaigna,  Wt 
foTinl  comfort  and  support  in  the  Rufrirings 
of  prophets,  and,  after  their  example,  perse- 
Tered  in  bis  iMwhings,  till  a|  laM  ba  «ai 
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appirhendeii  an^  put  to  death.  As  soon, 
huwevnr,  m  his  disciples  hiul  rceovered 
ArotH  the  disnuy  into  which  tfie  (kte  of  Iheijr 
Master  had  east  thpm.  thfv  «pt  sbont  ftt- 
tempting  to  expiam  the  couLrodicUou  which 
presented  iiMlf  htHmvm  their  eooeeptimi  <a 
Jesns  ns  ihr  Mr--^s\tAi  and  the  termination 
of  his  career,  lu  tliis  state  of  mind  thej 
tanked  to  their  Seripmres,  and  found  Hut 
the  Messiah  wfts  to  stifTer  and  die  before 
be  entered  into  his  glory.  Jesus  bad  been 
rtain,  but  then  ms  not  extinet.  Ho  bnd  en- 
tered into  his  glory  and  wonld  appear  again. 
With  tliese  ideas  worki?)^'  tn  their  minds, 
lliej  believed  that  they  lu  titiJly  saw  hiui,  the 
ttaaiOB  being  aided  1  v  ti  e  excitable  Imogi- 
natiott^  f^f  femalcji,  and  die  possible  appear- 
nnce  in  tlieir  circle  of  some  unknown  per- 
•on.  Thus  arose  a  eonvietioii  duit  Jesoa 
bad  risen  fh)m  the  df  nd,  and  the  foim  lri 
tions  of  the  church  were  laid.  For,  pursuing 
the  Mme  proe«M  in  lraii«f(»rring  to  the  p«r> 

BOM  of  Jesus  facts  and  passages  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  held  to  refer  to  the  Mea- 
mah,  tho  Brst  beUerers  nnconseiouslj  nado 
out  of  the  few  facts  whieh  constitnted  his 
real  history,  a  full,  detailed,  but  ineongnious 
and,  being  fraught  with  miracle,  incredible 
Usloty«  irttich,  growing  as  it  passed  fh>m 
TDoTith  to  mouth,  was  at  Ipnfrth  •'et  down  in 
writing,  and,  somewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  teeond  oenturyt  took  a  ponntaont 

elmpr  in  our  and  Other  pn'-prh-.  Christinnity 
bas  thus  an  historical  baiiib  aud  a  mjthicid 
dletvlopmettt   The  gospel,  m  now  fbtind  in 
our  c\ ai;>,'  lical  narratives,  was  produced  by 
the  church  out  of  a  few  ordinary  facts,  the 
Jewtril  8eriptures,  and  the  false  notions  of 
day,  by  the  action  of  the  minds  of  dis- 
erples  of  Christ,  familiiir  with  those  Scrip- 
tores  aud  actuated  bj  those  notions.  What- 
ever, aeoordiog  to  the  bookn  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, fbpy  conrfiveii  the  Messiiihwas  to  be 
and  do,  tiiat  the  disciples  ascribed  to  Jesus; 
and  this  they  did  in  good  lUtb,  and  even  im- 
ronsclously.    The  integrity,  however,  nf  the 
first  Christians  thus  preserved  by  Htrauss, 
others,  fbUowIng  the  eoniM  tnarited  out  by 
him,  have  not  hesitated  to  disallow ;  and 
Bruno  Bauer,  a  theologian  of  Tubingen, 
whom,  in  the  Latin  Preface  prefixed  to  iht 
English  translation  of  the  foQTth  German 
etlition  of  his  Lehen  Jesu,  Strauss  speaks  of 
as  having  curried  forward  and  improved  his 
qrstem,  regards  the  gospels  in  getienl  as 
mere  fictions,  therebj  making  their  eompo- 
sers  into  cheats. 

This  is  the  ehaneter,  end  this  die  resnll^ 
of  what  has  b<'en  termed  the  theory  of  myths, 
or  the  mythical  theory.  A  myth,  then,  is 
the  nneonseioofl  formation  tnto  fht  ehape  of 
ail  hist«)rical  narrative  of  heterogeneous 
elements  snpplied  by  a  very  small  portion 
of  fact,  social  anticipations,  aud  religious 
recollections.  Such,  at  least  in  substance, 
k  the  myth  whieh  Strauee  had  befoie  hie 


mind ;  for  In  tnitli,  the  ease  (hat  he  oppose! 
cauuot  be  made  general,  since  it  is  wholly 
without  a  parallel  in  the  histoiyof  iBaaUii4> 
And  this  at  once  furnishes  a  ?>(n>np^  objpc- 
UOQ  to  ilis  Uieoiy.  The  reality  of  such  a 
atale  of  tliinge  end  endi  •  pmeu  aa  he 

supposes,  he  cannot  find  in  finy  nntion,  nn- 
cient  oi  modern.  If  it  ever  «ziste<l,  it  ex- 
iated  ehmefn  Yndee.  Hb  method,  tiierefera^ 
is  not  a  fact,  but  a  theory.  We  do  not  deny 
that  mythologies  have  arisen,  but  that  my- 
ttiulogies  have  arisen  of  a  similar  character, 
made  up  of  similar  elements,  in  a  similar 
age,  and  leading  to  similar  results.  This  de- 
nial is  uuqueBlionable,  and  in  consequence 
thetheofyhas  no  support  in  general  history, 
reprp«:entg  no  actual  reality;  and,  befrirp  it 
can  be  applied  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
hi  qoasiion,  ehonM  be  proved,  vrtiieh  ie  te* 
possible,  to  have  n.n  independetit  rxi-  tmfe. 
Huw  purely  it  is  a  thing  of  btrauss's  own 
mhid,  ie  enflelendy  ehowa  hf  the  Ihet  ttiet 
his  successors  have  mutilated  his  hypotliesis 
by,  among  other  things,  denying  that  the 
Idee  of  e  Meeeiah,%rbieh  liee  at  die  ftranda- 
tion  with  Strauss,  prevailed  in  tihe  mind  of 
the  Jewish  nation  at  the  advent  of  onr  Lord. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  the  tlteory  is  not 
only  gratnitona,  bet  arbitrafy*  Look  at  iie 
historical  element.  ^I'y  so  mneh  of  the 
gospel-facts  taken,  and  ocdy  so  much  ?  Why 
eny,  if  not  all  f  If  the  evangeliete  am  true 
reporters,  their  report  is  in  p  ufrnl  tfi  ^^ 
taken ;  if  false,  it  is  to  be  repudiated.  No 
one  hae  a  logical  right  to  nee  tfiefr  testimony 
only  so  far  ns  suit?!  his  own  purpose.  As 
a  whole  their  narratives  must  be  taken  or 
njeeted.  If  the  hietory  aflbids  a  eoUd  Ibmi* 
dation  for  the  Straussian  theory,  it  affords  a 
trustworthy  basis  for  mnch  more.  If  it 
proves  that  Jesus  lived  at  Naiearelh,  it 
proves  also  that  he  arose  at  Calvary  uid  as- 
cended at  Olivet.  If  it  is  not  suffleieot  to 
exhibit  him  as  tiie  Saviour  of  the  world,  nei- 
ther can  it  avail  to  eatleiy  any  impertial  per* 
son  thiit  bp  iTns  a  rnbbi,  a  nfmner,  or  n 
eelf-deluded  Messiah. 

The  process  of  mind  which  the  theory 
imptites  to  llie  disciples  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  actual  facts,  hut  incompatible  with 
the  known  principlee  of  hrnnui  nature  and 
the  moving  canaes  of  f/mn  social  and  reU-> 
gious  changes.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  in- 
dubitable that  no  such  change  ever  took  place 
apart  from  some  strong  and  well-defined  con- 
viction. Such  a  conviciioji  is  not  to  be  foutid 
in  this  theory,  it  was  only  towards  the  end 
of  his  brief  miuistry  that  Jesus  himself 
came  t  tliiuk  himself  tlu^  Messinh,  and  that 
thought  found  its  origin  aud  support  rather 
withottt  than  within  his  own  mind.  From 
him,  when  once  entertained,  it  uiny  b.iive 
been  communicated  to  others.  But  so  su- 
perficial and  fbeble  vras  It,  tibat  hia  appre- 
hension, trial,  and  death,  bore  it  into  the  air 
whence  ii  hed  oome.  The  notion  wae  gone* 
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Fmu  UaU  (>Uowu  iu  f«lUc;.  Tlie  dead  Jesns 
«M  not  the  trlamph«iit  Mnqiwror.  Com* 

moil  st^nse  would  say  that  it  was  now  nil 
ov«ur  Willi  Jesus  end  hb  cautte.   People  who 
htd  been  so  grossly  disappointod  weiv  Utile 
likely  to  practice  a  deceit  on  tketnselves  in 
the  Terr  same  thing.    Yet  this — as  Strauss 
woild  hiivo  us  belieTe — the  disciples  did. 
Knowing  Ji  sua  to  be  dead,  they  believed 
hitu  to  be  alive.    And  this  iMslief  in  him  as 
«  spiritual  head  they  drew  from  those  Scrip* 
tores  whieh  to  them  set  the  Meeeieh  ftmh, 
whether  suffering  or  triumphnnt,  still  rs  n 
temporal  sad  earthly  prince.    The  idea  of 
»  epiiitnel  Ifessiah  they  had  not  whtm  Je* 
8U8  was  Willi  tliera,  tior  when  he  wa.s  laid  in 
the  tomb ;  bui  soma  way,  we  iuaow  not  how, 
they  gut  this  new  eoneeption  of  the  Scrip* 
turea,  against  wlii<-h  th<  ir  nalinn  has  pro< 
tested  for  nearly  20UO  years,  all  of  a  sudden, 
iLUuut  any  earthly  cause,  and  with  only  such 
suggostious  as  the  cro«<s  nnd  the  tomb  might 
originate.    In  n  w  r  l,  the  di-^riples  hs<l  to 
make  the  iUeswiUjuut  any  suitable  elements 
ofthonfht  This  they  cotdd  not  do.  Intmth, 
Strauss  cannot,  witli  h\4  ihoory,  crivi-  (lie  dis- 
ciples this  new  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tnrett  nor  in  die  minds  of  his  followers 
raise  Jesus  from  tlie  tomb.    And  nnless  he 
can  effect  both  these  impossibilities,  he  has 
not  e  foot  of  ground  on  whieh  to  bnild  the 
infant  church.    In  something,  some  power, 
that  church  must  have  bad  an  origin.  The 
mytliical  theory  has  no  eonviction  whatever 
to  offer,  out  of  which  it  could  have  spning. 
In  trntlj,  according  to  that  thoon-,  the  disci- 
ples maiie  the  conviction,  rnthcr  than  tlie 
oonvietioa  Ae  disciples  ;  in  odier  irorde, 
disciple?  existed  whi  n  there  was  nothincr  to 
leant,  and  believers  began  to  preach  before 
tlif  y  had  aught  to  leeeive  or  propagate.  At 
tiic  best,  tlu'ir  solo  warrants  wero  ilit  ir  own 
narrow,  superstitious,  and  teeming  fancies. 
Out  of  misinterpreted  wridnge  and  bewi1> 
dered  imaginations  they  constructed  those 
convictions,  io  the  griituitons  assertion  and 
support  of  which  tiiey  left  their  homes, 
hreved  persecution ,  inenrred  obloquy,  bore 
chnin<»,  •icmirg'in^r,  hiinjrer,  lliirxt,  and  toil, 
and  huully,  suffered  death.    And  yet,  all  the 
while  ihftt  they  were  gnilty  of  this  ineeae 

conduct,  tht  V  prrai  tied  and  geve  tO  the 
world  the  purest  and  highest  system  of  mo> 
rtl  wisdom  wbieh  it  has  yet  reeeived. 

We  need  say  no  nmro  to  show  the  untcna- 
bleness  of  the  mythic  theory  in  regard  to  the 
origin  of  what  we  revere  and  love  as  *  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  blessed  Ood.' 

Nor  is  the  theory  more  sncressful  in  ex- 
plaining tlie  origin  of  the  L-vaugelical  u&na- 
tives ;  for  unless  these  are  substantially  his- 
torical, their  reception  at  the  period  defined 
by  Strauss  is  incredible.  Th*t  period,  it  will 
be  remembered.  Is  about  the  tUld  or  fbnrth 
d  rrtd,  r  f  iiif.  second  century,  say  A.D.  140. 
At  iliat  tune  oar  gospels  wore  generally  re* 


ceived.  Now,  authority  is  of  slow  growth, 
eapeeiaUy  in  a  period  in  whieh  eommnnieap 

tion  is  blow.  Many  years  must  have  elapsed 
before  one  gospel  could  hare  been  erea 
known  in  alltiie ehorehes.  Afler it ww  ge* 

nerally  known,  a  longer  time  would  be  requi- 
eite  for  it  to  gain  acceptance.  The  process 
would  be  both  complicated  and  protracted 
when  four  gospels  had  to  aeqnlre  aathonty 
in  the  Christian  world  «t  Inrcre.  e^peeially  as 
Other  writings  of  a  similar  character,  and 
bearluf  the  same  dfle,  were  emvenr.  Hoc 
easily  n(»r  soon  men's  minds  settle 

down  into  a  tirm  conviction  that  these  four 
atone  were  to  be  received,  and  received  as  of 
authority.  At  the  Y»  ry  huist,  half  a  century 
mnst  be  allowed  fur  the  completion  of  this 
delieata  and  lengthened  proeese.  Bnt  If  we 
deduct  00  years  from  140,  we  have  90  left, 
and  thus  are  fairly  brought  into  the  first 
century.  Now,  John  is  believed  to  have  lived 
lUl  A.D.  100;  and  so  long  as  any  one  lived 
wlio  had  seen  the  Lord  Jesus,  tlit  re  was  a 
sulfieieut  guturautee  against  the  universal 
oormption  of  the  books.  But  not  to  insist 
on  this  fiinple  fart.  Our  Lord's  emctfixion 
may,  with  suffinieut  sccuracj  for  our  present 
parpoee,  be  ftxed  at  A.D.  80.  It  then,  we 
reckon  as  the  t  nn  of  human  life  tliit  t  ^core 
years  sad  ten,  we  hud  that  men  of  Lis  own 
age  woold  be  alive  in  A.  D.  70,  and  chiMnn 
of  these  would  survive  the  ceutnry.  Consider 
ing  how  much  it  was  the  habit  with  Jewish 
parents  to  communicate  to  their  childr^'u 
their  own  nligioua  knowledge  and  ronvir 
tions,  we  cannot  hut  believe  that  the  $><-rond 
generstion  were  well  fitted  to  discriminate 
between  history  and  nytha,  truth  and  faWe, 
in  thf  written  narrntives  of  the  g^reat  Tra.  h- 
er's  life.  It  is  also  inconceivable  that,  with 
the  ability,  they  ahontd  not  also  have  the 
will,  to  put  away  and  explode  '  c-u»nhtg!\;- 
devised  fables.'  which  brought  them  only 
ignominy,  peril,  torture,  and  earthly  niin. 
But  of  those  who  saw  tlie  Lord,  some  were 
younsrr  than  himself.  -\t  fwcniy.  a  .lew  was 
judged  coinpeteal  fur  the  oidiuary  duties  of 
a  citizen.  It  is.  tbetclbre,  quite  possible  that 
many  who  h  id  seen  nnd  hcurd  Ji-sus  in  iheir 
youth  lived  on  to  near  the  tenniuation  of  the 
oentniy,  being  when  diey  died  some  80  er 
00  years  of  ape.  T'icse  persoas  were  con- 
temporaries not  only  of  Jesus,  but  of  thc^ 
who  oompoeed  our  gospels,  which  we  have 
Hepu  must  have  been  in  existenec,  at  the 
latest,  somewhere  about  A.  D.  80  or  W,  and 
their  authors  had  in  all  probability  spent 
jreara  in  the  requisite  inquiries,  inrestiga- 
tions,  nnd  Inhonrs.  The  gosp'-l-*  arc  thiis 
brought  into  ihc  apostolic  a;:e,  iduI  c%en  car- 
ried back  to  the  timea  of  Ji  sus  himeelf. 

The  men  of  whom  we  have  jnst  5pt»ken, 
as  Christians,  believed  in  the  facts  beAire 
they  believed  in  ^e  reeoid.  The  aontCBie 
of  the  gospels,  therefore,  existed  before  the 
gospels  themaelvaa.  Hence,  considering  the 
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first  disciples  as  wituess  aud  judge»  they  gave 
the  depoaitioii,  attested  Uie  record,  end  pro- 

Douuced  it  true.  In  ulher  words,  the  facts 
piToduced  believers,  believers  produced  testi- 
mony, and  testimony  produced  the  gospels. 
And  IIm  whole  of  this  natural  aud  sutisfuc- 
tory  pro<*e39  took  place  within  tlic  lifu  of 
sorae  who  hiul  Iiiul  personal  iuivrcourbe  with 
Jesus,  or,  at  the  lurthest,  with  tbe  children 
of  the  gencraii'jti  who  were  his  wntpmpo- 
raries.  The  myihic  tlieory  requires  us,  on 
tbe  contrary,  to  hold  that  theee  men  fint 
took  the  fnnrifnl  rrrations  i>{  their  own 
uiiuds  for  facts  of  which  they  had  had  per* 
eonal  experience ;  and  then,  having  deluded 
ilu  rn selves,  recorded  tlie  dehi»ioii,  for  the 
misinformation  of  others  who  were  fooUsh 
enough  to  receive  the  incongruous  mass; 
while  botli  deceivers  and  deceived  had  no> 
thing  to  gHin,  bm  nil  to  lose,  and  artually 
did  lose  ttieir  gooil  uami>,  their  pniportv, 
dieir  Uvea.  With  such  clouds  of  vnpour  ae 
tbi^,  ftrfordinpr  to  Btrnii'!'^,  wn'?  ln^atheuism 
overturned  and  Christianity  estabii'^bed. 

These  cooatderatioot  are  not  diminished 
in  value  if  we  cast  back  a  plnnre  int  i  the  in- 
tiillectttal  condition  of  the  church.  During 
tile  greater  part  of  the  last  two-tbtrda  of 
the  firHt  Of  ntun  ,  a  severe  coutrnvcr-y  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  between 
two  partiea,  the  Jaeobian  or  Petrine  and  the 
Pauline.  A.  Judaical  and  a  universal  Chris- 
tianity were  at  issue.  The  Btrnggle,  which 
was  the  chief  source  of  Pauru  troubles  und 
tbe  occaaionof  his  imprisonments,  if  not  his 
fh  tith,  went  on  in  every  portion  of  the  infant 
cuurc  li.  i  liere  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  snlli- 
eient  degree  of  diversity  on  diie  fhndaroental 
ptiint  nxi'<teil  to  prt^v^nt  the  prirrrril  rorop- 
tion  of  gospels  whirii,  whether  inteutiouoily 
or  Quinleiitionitlly,  were  in  sabstance  falsi* 
fied.  lltxd  a  mythical  ^osjiel  originated  in 
Jerusalem,  it  would  have  found  no  accept* 
anee  at  Antioch,  still  lees  at  Corinth.  The 
Greek  elements  iu  the  church  which  favoured 
the  liberal  view  of  Christianity,  would  look 
with  extreme  jealousy  on  the  predouiinaiiee 
in  any  writiug  of  Jewish  intiucnces,  and, 
with  all  the  argumenlativc  (h  xterity  of  the 
Greek  mind,  be  prompt  tu  cxpu&c  pretensions 
that  arose  out  of  Jewish  sympathies  and 
miff*nnreption<'.  Tmlecd,  whik^  tlio  theory 
of  btrauss  fails  to  explain  how  the  Jews 
could  succeed  hi  duping  titemaelves,  it  haa 
not  a  w<-r.l  to  ofTer  in  tlje  wfty  of  showing  by 
what  process  tlie  Gentiles  were  couveried  to 
Christ,  or  how,  when  so  oonverted,  they  eon> 
tinned  in  bondage  to  Jewish  fancies,  at  the 
very  time  when,  under  the  Icndership  of  an 
apostle,  they  were  manfully  combating  Jew- 
ish narrowness.  Compositiona  which  came 
out  of  siicli  a  strife  with  &  reen-rnjiion  on 
t^iv  pari  of  the  two  uutagoiiintii,  must  have 
had,  and  must  still  retain*  valid  eUims  to 
histuriruT  credibility. 

GoUitl)  (F.  from  the  Lstiu  cuaabita). 


the  fruit  of  the  cucurbits,  such  as  the  melon 
and  pumpkin,  which  grow  lojtnriantly  and 

are  highly  vahted  in  hot  cUmatcs.  In  Scrip* 
ture  (Jonah  iv.  (J,  lU)  we  read  of  a  gourd, 
kikayon,  which  God  caused  to  spring  up  iu  a 
night,  that  it  might  be  a  ehadow  over  Jonah's 
head  ;  and  '  GdiI  prepiirt'il  a  worm  xvhon  the 
moruiug  ruse  iU*j  next  liiiv,  and  it  Bmut<^  the 
goofd  that  itwithered.'  The  liisputes  which 
bavo  been  maintained  as  to  what  plaut  this 
was  might  have  been  spared,  had  it  been 
considered  that,  as  being  in  ita  whole  his> 
lory  prt  li  rtnitural,  the  gnur  ^  of  Jonah  is 
not  to  be  looked  for  among  the  ordinary 
prodwetitma  of  nature.  If,  however,  any 
one  plant  may  be  considered  to  have  a  pn;- 
fereucc,  it  is  Die  ricintis  communUf  or  patma 
chri&ti.  A  ditfcrent  plant  is  meant  in 
8  Kinga  iv.  39,  by  'wild  gourds'  (rather, 
'wild  cucumbers'),  the  produce  of  a  'wild 
vine.'  Opinion}*  ditlvr,  but  the  more  proba* 
Ue  makes  the  plant  to  be  the  eucumh  wla- 
rjfnthi^,  which  bore  tbe  name  of  wiM  vine 
from  the  shape  of  its  leaves  and  climbing  ua- 
tture  of  ila  stem.  It  seems,  however,  strange 
that  Elisha's  servnnts  >hoiihl  Imve  pathored 
for  eating  a  vegetable  that  tliey  did  not  know 
(39),  especially  when  it  appears  that  the 
(prol»al/le)  fruit  of  this  v<  t;et  ihlc  (in  the 
original  paknoth)  was  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment in  the  cedar  carvinge  of  Bolomon'a 
temple  (1  KingH  vi.  18). 

(JOZAN,  s  district  or  river  lying  iu  the 
n(>rili  ol  .Mesopotamia,  whither  captured  ]»• 
raelitcH  were  tran»porled.  In  2  Kings  xviu 
'i,  wiii.  11,  the  places  are  named  as  '  Iliilah 
auU  llabor,  by  the  river  of  Guzau'  (Iluiah 
ia  added  in  1  Chron.  v.  20 ).  The  words  may 
prohiiV-ly  be  rendered,  *  Halnh  and  llabor, 
the  water  or  river  of  Gozou making  Gozau 
a  district,  and  Habor  the  river  by  which  the 
district  iH  watered.  In  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  Goznn 
is  mentioned  as  a  counury,  conlirmiug  the 
view  we  have  given.  This  Goian  some  find 
in  the  modem  Kauschan,  culkd  by  ancient 
geographers  Gauzaniiis;  and  the  llabor  has 
been  considered  another  form  of  the  name 
Chcbar,  or  Llniboraa  (Eiek.  i.  1.  3),  the 
modern  Ras  el-Ain,  a  river  which,  rising  in 
tlie  north-eastern  mountains  und  fallin;;  into 
the  Enphratea  at  Circcsium,  waters  a  great 
extent  of  eonntr)*,  and  divides  Nortliem  from 
Southern  Mesopotamia. 

OBACE  (h.  tfratia^  < favour*),  tiom  the 
Greek  chfiris  (hence  '  charity ,'  sec  the  arti- 
cle) signiiles  that  quality  which  spontane- 
ously promotes  happiness,  and  hence  a  be- 
nign disposition,  particularly  as  seen  in  the 
bestowal  of  favours;  pure,  tmprompted  good<> 
ness  and  love.  In  Lube  ii.  40  we  read,  *  tbe 
grace  of  God  was  upon  tlie  child 'Jesus;  im- 
parting to  him  what  Josepbus  (Antiq.  u.  0,  0) 
terms  '  child  like  grace,'  or  loveliness.  Simi- 
larin  meaning  are  *  the  gracious  words'  (lite- 
rally, '  Wo  Tils  of  ^'racc')  which  proceeded  ont 
of  his  moutii  when  the  child  had  become  a 
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man  (Luke  iv.  22 ;  corap.  Ephea  iv.  29,  and 
Col  iv.  6).    Hence  thai  favour  which  lovelj 

5[ualiues  eouciliate  (Lake  L  80;  iL  M.  AcM 
V.  33),  and  the  diaplij  of  favour  to  otes, 
punlntiing  merry,   spontaneous  goodBMa* 
Accordin^ljt  *  grace "  denotes  the  low  of 
Christ  to  mm  (3  Cor.  viii.  9) ;  Uie  unpur- 
cbasecl  benignity  of  God  { 1  Pet.  v.  10),  par- 
ticularlj  as  exhibited  in  the  redemption  of 
1h»  world  by  his  8oa  (Bphss.  ii.  B.  Rom. 
iti.  '2k);  the  system  of  mercy  and  pardon 
whioh  the  grace  of  God  establislied  in  Christ 
(Bon.  tl.  Id)  ;  the  happy  condition  of  Ihoss 
who  enjoy  its  bsnefits  (Gal.  t.A)  ;  the  bene- 
fits themselves,  or  the  gifts  of  ths  Holy  Spi- 
rit working  in  the  human  soul  (John  L  14, 
10),  •  graoi far  grace*— rather,  'grace  upon 
grace,'  '  a  succession  of  favours*  (2  Cor,  ix. 
14.  I  Pet.  iv.  10);  and  their  consequence  in 
•verlasting  salvation  (I  Pel.  L  18;  iii.  7)* 
GHAPES.    See  Vime. 
OaASSHOPPER,  ( T.),  a  species  of  inseet 
whieh  belongs  to  s  section  of  the  ortho^ 
tera,  denominated  by  Latreille,  Saltatoria, 
•jumpers,'  on  account  of  their  power  of 
leaping,  for  which  dMir  structure  fits  them. 
In  the  LlnMBsn  system  they  belong  to  the 
family  Gryllus,  which  contains  many  species, 
from  the  common  graat«hopper  to  the  de- 
vouring locust  of  the  East.    In  all  stages, 
fh)m  tbe  larvee  to  tl»e  perfect  insect,  locusto 
are  herbivonms,  and  do  great  injury  to  TO- 
getstion.  Without  grsfttty  slndning  the  ima- 
gination, tbey  may  be  considered  as  resem- 
bhng  horses  en  a  small  scale  (Joel  ii.  4. 
Apocix.7;.   BjtiBffaig  forth,  espedsUy  in 
dry  seasons,  from  eggs  laid  in  the  earth 
(comp.  Amos,  m  I),  they  come  with  the 
.  wind  (oomp.  E«od.  x.  IS)  from  Arabia  into 
Byiia  and  Palestme,  in  thick  cloud  hke 
swarms  (romp.  Judg.  vL  0.  Joel  i.  6.  Jer. 
xlvi.  23),  which  at  a  distance  throw  a  yeUow 
•olonr  on  the  heaTcns,  but  when  they  draw 
■ear  csuse  darkness  (Joel  ii.  10),  and  make 
n  tearful  ruah  (ii.  ft.   Ber.  ix.  9).  They 
MOBOt  bo  hindered  from  elighting  where 
llhef  nbase,  though  even  soldiers  have  been 
•mployed  against  them  (8).  Often  they  lie  on 
eoch  other  ysnts  deep,  concealing  the  graond 
froin  the  eye,  and  in  a  short  time  devour  with 
their  sharp  teeth  (Joel  L  0)  eveiy  thing  green 
(4),  especially  lesflree  end  gnpM,  UAing 
Ueea  (7),  and  eating,  this  kind  one  port, 
the  other  another  part,  of  the  vegetable  pro- 
ductions (4).   When  Aey  hvn  eonverled  • 
garden  into  u  desolste  wilderness  (ii.  3),  they 
depart,  leaving  behind  them  their  and 
ordure,  which  prove  frightfully  offensifO  (II. 
20).  They  observe  when  on  the  wing  a  fixed 
order,  flying  in  different  columns,  only  by 
day;  in  the  evening  they  alight,  but  fly 
away  in  the  morning  (Nah.  iu.  17),  mostly 
towards  the  north,  in  a  straipht  course,  from 
which  nothing  can  turn  them  aside,  for 
|h«f  climb  walls  end  enter  honses  (Joel  ii. 
7,  ssg.),  eonsttming  even  the  wood-wotk,  m 


we  learn  from  Pliny.  Their  destrticlion  is 
occasioned  by  a  bird,  or  by  the  scs,  «■ 
wUch,  bemg  soon  worn  out  with  flying,  they 
pitch  OS  if  on  dry  ground.  They  are  then 
cast  on  the  shore,  where  tliey  rot  and  infret 
the  air  (Jed  ii  30).  Several  kinds  the  He- 
brews were  permitted  to  eat  (Lev.  xi.  22), 
though  they  do  not  i^pear  to  have  become 
a  faroorite  ertlele  of  food  (Mett.  iii.  4). 
Other  oriental  uations  of  old  ale  grasshop. 
pers  and  locusts,  as  do  modems  in  ^ 
East,  where  some  softs  are  regnlsHy  brought 
into  Arabian  markets.  They  were  boH^d  or 
roastetl,  and  eaten  with  butter  and  saU. 
They  have  tlie  taste  of  etabe.  OiWAM^ 
p,  958.  Though  so  formidable  in  a  h^>U, 
they  are  individually  small,  and  are  in  eoo- 
se^ueuce  used  as  a  type  of 
insipiifleenee  (la.  sL  98). 


TRB  LOCUST,  FROll  THEBES. 

•  The  locuit  is  fierce,  and  ttronfr.  and  Krim. 
And  ai)  armed  man  it  afraid  of  him  : 
He  coroei  like  a  winf^  shape  of  dread, 
With  his  shielded  back  and  his  armed  host, 
And  his  double  wings  for  hasty  flight, 
Aai  efcsSB,  unwearying  appetite ; 

S  with  fkmine  and  fear  alonf , 

nflUon  million  ttronf ; 
n  tte  laiiA  bsAwe  thqr  iwA* 
Vol  thsr  leeie  It  n  dssalsfts  wests  behbii.' 

Joel  speaks  (L  4,  uf,)  oT  e  dreedftd  visi- 
tation of  these  destnicUve  creatmrs,  employ 
ing  names  for  tliem  which  it  is  now  difieult 
to  diiSfintnato.  The  fourth  me  is  Aes 
tendered  bf  Henderaon  (Minor  Propheti): 

«Tb8t  wlikb  tbe  gnawlef  lesesthe^  kft. 
The  swarming  locust  luidl  dsivefsd; 
And  that  which  the  swarmlttf  kieuat bets  Im, 

The  licking  locust  hath  devoured ; 

And  tliat  which  the  licking  locust  hath  left, 

The  consuming  locust  hath  devoured.' 

In  Eccl.  xii.  ft,  the  grasshopper  is  men* 
tioned  as  beiaf  e  wryUght  object,  yet,  light 
as  it  is,  proving  a  burden  to  the  week  kad 
broken-down  old  man. 

TIeehendorf  (Reise,  1846)  thus  speaks:' 
*LoeastS  lay  in  numerous  little  swarms  upon 
the  hushes  of  the  desert,  and  flutlered  be- 
fore our  eyes,  if  we  approached,  like  11^ 
donda.  Those  which  I  saw  in  tlie  Arnlian 
desert,  near  ilie  Red  Sea,  were  ptobabkoj 
that  species  which  Shaw  and  Morier  be«t 
deeeribed.  They  were  of  a  shining  yellow 
as  to  the  legs  and  body  (which  was  aboot 
three  inches  in  length ),  aud  Uicy  had  hiom^ 
speckled  whige.  Bot  I  met.inPtkptine  snd 
Syria,  with  a  species  which  was  a  h«ti« 
smaller,  and  of  a  grey  and  light  red  colaor. 
When  they  (lew,  they  diflheed  with  their  mdft 
wings  a  red.lish  glimmer.  They  did  not  «! 
low  themsoives  to  bs  eesily  oaoght; 
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flni  time,  has  Egypt  again  hatl  to  suffer 
CroiB  a  plague  of  loeasts.  Motaamed  Ali 
oflSered  a  itmall  snm  for  every  basket  which 
was  brought  filled  with  these  auimals,  aiid 
this  proved  an  excelleni  rpnirdy  for  the  evil. 
The  visits  of  the  locuats  have  also  &u  agree- 
able point  of  vi«w,  for  thsy  an  etteii  with  a 
relish  by  mHiiy  orientalists  —  for  example, 
bj  the  Arabs  aud  the  Persians.  There  are 
wumf  ways  of  pnparing  tbam.  They  aia 
used  fresh  as  well  as  salted,  or  (as  is  most 
usual)  roasted.  When  roasted,  they  are 
ioawtiflMa  aaasooad  with  salt  aiid 
aomelittii's  niixi  !  wiili  rice  and  dates.  Their 
flavour  is  described  in  difl'erent  wajs.  It 
aaauia  moat  to  raaembla  that  of  the  lobsiar. 
Motwithstandiug,  the  peasants  canuut  be 
blamed  for  meeting  with  noise  and  cries  a 
earavan  of  these  hostile  guests,  coming  on 
Am  wings  of  the  MSt  wind  (which  Moses 
ntPDtions  in  his  Recount  of  the  Egj^pltan 
plague  of  locubU},  by  which  means  they 
•omatUBss  prevent  their  settling  on  ttiair 
garden**,  fields,  and  plains.  Th^y  nl-^o  con- 
aider  it  a  crime  to  catch  ibe  bcauuful  gui- 
don jdlow  bird  Bamannar,  which  eats  lo- 
custs with  a  still  frrr atf r  rr-Itsl)  thun  llis;  Arab. 
But  the  Lord  now,  as  iu  i'haraoh's  timet 
■anda  dbre  aoratt  tad  alraofeat  deatroyen  of 
these  animals  in  his  winds,  which  rlrivc  the 
tfoablesome  swarms  into  the  sea ;  the  south 
and  soadi-east  winds  paiUoolarly,  into  tbo 
Mediterranean.  And  in  awiBUainf,  tho  ]o> 
easts  are  no  heroes.' 
ORAVi::  and  ORAVEOLOTHES.  8aa 

BUHIAL. 

GRAVE —  GRAVEN  IMAGE,  stand  for 
Hebrew  terms  meaning  to  cut  from,  hew 
(Exud.  xniv.  I),  earve,  or  work  with  the 
chisel  into  shape,  and  specifically  into  the 
human  shape,  as  representative  of  tlie  Deity. 
Such  impiooa  labour  the  Israelites  must 
often  hnvc  sfcn  in  F(:^'pt,  where  carved  gods 
were  numerous,  aud  the  montmaents  still  ex> 
hiWt  aenlptora  at  work. 

But  Canaan  (DciL  vii.  5)  and  Bahylon 
(Jer.  U.  47 ),  as  well  as  Egypt,  worshipped 
graven  Images,  a  praellea  imkk  waa  rigidly 
interdicted  to  the  Israelites  (Bxod.  VL  ^ 
Lev.  xxvi.  1.  Dent  zxvii.  10). 

OBEECE,  Gneeia,  Hellas,  wheaeo  HeOeaae, 
the  name  by  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
themselves,  is  in  Hebrew  (Qen.  z.  it)  called 
Javan,  which  may  probably  be  recognised 
in  Ion  and  Ionia  (Is.  Ixvi.  19.  Ezek.  xxvii. 
13,  19.  Daniel  s.  20;  xi.  ?  7<>rh.  ix.  13). 
In  Ehsha,  a  sun  of  Javau,  ha:^  been  recog* 
aiMd  the  npfftentative  of  the  southern 
pnrt  of  Greece,  particnlarly  the  Peloponjie- 
sus.  The  borders  of  Greece  varied  at  dif- 
ftiant  periods.  In  the  time  of  Christ,  Gfcoea 
eomprised,  I.  Hellas,  or  Middle  Grc<  cr.  that 
isi  the  ooiutriea  oi  Megaris,  Attica,  UoiuUa, 
fliad^  Loariib  Vo^  JStalia»  and  Aca^ 


nania»  now  femaad  Livadla;  tL  tilia  Mo- 

pounesus,  comprising  Corinth  and  Sicjon, 
Acbaia,  Elis,  Measeaiat  Lacooia,  Arcadia^ 
and  Argolis;  the  preeantMorea.  Thia  enttra 
coimtry  bore  the  name  of  Achate  (see  the  ar- 
tick'),  taken  Arom  the  most  northern  dtstriet 
uf  the  Peloponuesns,  so  named  in  Acts  xii. 
21.  Rom.  XV.  20.  By  <  the  king  of  Qrecia' 
(!)niti»>l  viii.  21)  is  meant  Alexander  ^ 
UreaU    See  Albxamdeb. 

0mi§t  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who 
were  at  an  earW  pfriorl  brought  by  com- 
merce into  couuecijuu  with  PhODuicia  and 
the  ialaaib  lying  off  tha  eoaat  of  PaleatlBa, 

which  had,  in  ccnstrinrnrp,  n  fircrk 
well  as  a  Phoeniciau  population.  Hence  tl)e 
Graeks,  especially  tboae  of  Aala  Minor,  the 
lonians  (Juvtm'i,  soon  became  kn  p.vn  to  the 
Hebrews.  In  conaeq^ueaoe  of  the  victories 
of  Alexander,  persoaa  of  Greek  origin  wete 
diffused  through  Western  Asis,  into  which 
they  introduced  their  language,  customs,  and 
religion.  These,  as  belonging  to  a  conquering 
people,  gained  predominance,  causing  the 
nnmcs  Gr»*eks  and  Grecian  to  be  applied  to 
ihc  Greei(  settlers  in  Asia;  so  that  the  'king- 
dom of  the  Oiaeks,'  in  1  Maea.  i.  10  {tamf, 
Joel  iii.  0),  menus  th*^  dynnsty  of  the  Seleu- 
oida  (see  Antiochus;  ;  and  in  the  New 
Teetaaiant,  when  nllgioaa  iMnga  aia  spcdten 

of,  l)f:'  rpithct  Grrfk  not  differ  moch 

from  that  of  heathen  (Acts  xi.  20;  mix*  10), 
and  ftmra  lha  ordhiary  antithaaia  to  Jewa» 
so  that  tlie  two  sc  inetimes  signify  men  in 
general  (Bum.  L  16.  1  Cor.  i.  22, 2a  i  xii.  13, 
hi  the  original,  not  *  Oantilea/  bnt  'Oneha.* 
Gal.  iv.  28).  This  contrast  Lad  a  more  re. 
stricted  meaning,  for  Greek  was  a  namo 
applied  to  one  who.  being  by  birth  a  Greek, 
had  become  a  Jaw  ia  religion ;  also  to  Jews, 
and  Christiana  converted  from  JuHni-^in,  who 
lived  iu  Greek  cities,  and  bad  more  or  less 
contracted  Oteak  mannen.  Thia  mialioa 

in  ili  import  inn\-fs  the  exposifion  of  thf 
epithet  iu  some  cases  diMoolt.  *Ureek'  snd 
*Greeiaa'  la  tha  Haw  TaalHBaat  matt  bo 
distinguished.  The  first  represents  llie  word 
Helkn,  the  ordinary  term  for  Greek,  and  so 
tanderad  la  Joha  tSL  80.  Aoia  xvi.  1 ;  but 
'Gentiles'  in  John  vii.  35,  that  is,  prose- 
lytes to  Judaism  Uring  in  tha  Greek  eitiea 
of  Aa  Bomaa  eaipire,  who  arara  anmarana 
(Joseph.  J.  W.,  vii.  3, 2  ;  Against  Apioo,  i.  7), 
The  'devout  Greeks'  of  Acts  xvii.  4,  wera 
Oreeka  converted  to  Judsism,  aud  so  styled 
'wonUppcrs'  (of  God).  In  1  Cor.  i  83, 
the  name  '  Greeks'  has  n  reference  to  the 
intellectual  culture  for  which  Greece  was 
famous.  Hence  the  antithesis  *  Greaka  and 
Barbarians' — an  antithrf?isTrhirh  1*1  pTtponiid. 
ed  by  the  ensuing  words,  '  wise  and  uuwise ' 
(Bean.  L  14).  The  odier  wordt  *Greeiaa,* 
stanfh^  fur  /7t /^;;iJ>/f  ?,  which  is  l^om  a  Greek 
U^rm  meaulug  to  imitate  what  is  Greek,  to 
frac/fr.  It  ia  accordingly,  in  flw  Vaw  Tea* 
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lAiudut,  tx^ed  of  foreign  Jews  and  proselytes 
ftom  th«  Q«nlilM  who  ■poke  the  Oreek 
t'>n<?M(>,  as  opposed  to  Jews  rising  the  He- 
brew or  Arftiuaic  (Acts  I ;  ix.  also  in 
Iho  ordinary  Greek  Tesuments,  in  xL  80, 
where  Oriesbach  reatls  lleUentu,  'Greeks'). 

Gli££TING  and  salating  hare  their  im> 
pott  eooveyed  by  dteaiMUiiiigof  fhf  Htbraw 
terras  used  to  signify  the  a  jtitendo'l. 
These  terms  are,  I.  $hahal,  to  ask,  that  is 
peaee  ( 1 9m.  nv.  5),  to  seek  good-will  from 
one  whom  you  meet;  II.  sitahlohm,  to  wish 
peace  to  one  in  whose  presenoe  yon  come 
(Oen.  xliii.  '28 ) ;  III.  teAiwdb,  to  blMS  or 
wiah  good  to  ( I  Sam.  xiiL  10).  Theoe  nt- 
teran(*es  of  kuniue^s  were  «<H?oropsnied  by 
gestures,  such  as  iucUuing  liie  Lead  or  up> 
per  part  of  the  body,  or  even  falling  prostrate 
et  the  feet  of  another,  in  which  xhv  {jrpnter 
the  depression  of  tlie  person,  the  greater  was 
Alt  homage  and  revereuee  intandeil  to  ko 
paid.  With  the  slow  and  formal  nnvprnenfi 
of  orientals,  greeting  may  occupy  some  time 
and  b«  ineompatible  with  deapaleh,  on  wliieh 
account  our  Lord  bad  his  missionaries  '  to 
salute  no  man  by  the  way'  (Luke  x.  4j 
oomp.  9  Kings  39).  QiMttogt  tave  al- 
ways been  rery  frequent  in  the  East,  consti- 
tuting a  part  of  that  extreme  politeness  of 
manner  which  is  one  of  its  oharaeteristios. 
Perkins  (319)  thus  speaks  of  salatations  In 
Persia: — 'As  1  wiis  at  work  in  our  pftrdeii, 
the  boya  bcloiipring  to  our  scniiuiiry  passed 
along  and  snUiteil  me  in  their  corainoa  pa- 
tfinn  hiil  style,  Allaha  knret-ynvil — *  May 
God  give  you  strength.*  When  two  persons 
meet,  iliey  natoally  ■•lata  aaeh  other  ky  ona 

sayinf^^,  '  Penco  be  with  y  .n,'  awi  tha  ffOlCr, 
'  With  you  also  be  peace.'  When  oaa  anlera 
the  house  of  the  other  he  says  iha  muna, 

•Peace  V)e  witli  yon,'  uiul  the  otlier  replies, 
*¥our  coming  is  welcome.'  When  a  guest 
lesres  a  house  he  says, '  Afay  Ood  grant  yon 
increase;  may  your  days  be  prosperous ;'  and 
Uie  otlier  replies,  'May  Ood  be  with  you.' 
And  these  salutations  are  repeated  as  often 
as  persons  meat  or  enter  enoh  otlier's  apart- 
ments. If  it  be  every  half-hour  of  the  day.' 

GIUSLED,  fi-om  '  grisly,'  speckled  with 
blaek  aad  white,  stands  in  four  passages 
rn...,  xxxi.  m,  Vi.  Zeeh.  vi.  3,  0)  for  a  He- 
brKW  term  meaning  spotted  or  Taricolonrcd. 

OB0VE8,  or  thickly-grawiag  treaa,  wara, 
in  oonscquencc  of  their  natuml  '^tillnoss  and 
'  dim  religious  light,'  the  earliest  temples 
naed  hy  roan.  Abn^am  planted  a  grove, 
ehshcl,  in  Bcersliehu,  and  culled  there  on 
the  name  of  Jehovah  (Geo.  zxi*  3d  ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  18.  1  KingaxlT.SS).  The  word 
here  tided  is  different  from  another,  aAsAeruA, 
of  more  frequent  ocenrrence  and  rendered 
•grove,'  which  properly  is  a  surname  of  tlie 
Syrian  divinity  Ashteroih«  or  Aslaria  (eaa 
the  article),  whose  int<<f?i'  was  set  up  and 
worshipped  (2  Kings  xxi.  1),  togeiiier  with 


Bitnlim,  the  corrcspondout  male  idol  (Judg. 
iiL  7),  cm  elevated  places  (1  Kings  xiv.  23), 
with  an  allandant  latmna  of  prilaata  (niiL 
19). 

Oforaa  of  oak  are  aometiaMa  vaiy  Uegik 

Thomson,  missionary  in  Syria,  came,  on  tbs 
western  banks  of  the  Masbauy,  to  a  long  oval 
hfll  auveiad  wMi  a  danae  fciaet  of  moan. 

tain  oak,  whose  deep  green  refr.^sbcd 
eye  with  its  bright  and  happy  contrast  to  tb« 
kanan  and  komt  diatriet  aroond.  The  w»> 
veller  skirted  the  ba«e  of  this  oak  hHl  for 
about  tweu^  minutes,  and  then  entered  an 
olive  grove  whieh  extended  for  about  tfane 
miles  to  the  south. 

GOVERNOR  (T.  from  the  Latin  pvl^, 
'I  act  as  pilot')  stands  for  seveml  Hebrew 
worda  oif  kindred  meaning,  denoting  gene- 
rally per'^miH  who  he-iT  rule  over  others.  It 
is  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  officers  ui 
lliaBak9laiiiaii(Dao.fH.8,9)  orPeniiBea* 

pirr  (V.ZTnv.  wbodo  Dot  appear  to  have  in 
all  oases  been  persona  of  much  conseqoence; 
ikw  in  Ae  eoontriaa  weal  of  tfie  Bvphtatsa 
there  were  scvenil  of  them  ii.  7),  and 

tlic  Jews,  who  occupied  but  a  small  tsni- 
tory,  had  ona  to  ttianiaahaa,  a#  Hakia* 
blood  (v.  1-4 ,  vi.  7). 

in  the  New  Testament,  which  contemplates 
Judea  as  a  Boman  province,  Uie  reader  is  to 
nndantaad  ky*go«afm»r/  Bomb  officers,  ta 
whom  wan  ftssi!»Tied  the  povemn>»>nt  of  sepa- 
rate parlH  and  districts  of  the  Koiiian  empire. 
A  distinction  must  be  made  between  twa  aeti 
of  Roman  officers.  We  take  as  instance?, 
Cyrenius  in  Luke  ii.  2,  and  Pontius  Pilate 
(Matt  xsvii.  3).  The  firat  waa  the  enpensr 
ofRrrr,  being  pr'  ^^i  li  nt  nf  S'rria;  the  second 
was  governor  solely  of  Judea.  Cyreniu»  go- 
verned die  province  of  Syria,  Pilate  a  psrt 
of  that  province.  nii^l\t  be  expected  on 
the  part  of  foreigners  unversed  in  the  di>> 
tinetions  of  Boman  law,  and  ehially  aensfkle 
that  they  were  under  the  nile  of  a  distant* 
nation,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
speak  of  both  under  the  same  name — a  word 
signifying  a  military  laadtr  or  eomnanier. 
This  in  the  actnid  ease  was  a  correct  term, 
and  one  likely  to  be  used  by  the  sutiiectsd 
Jewfl.  We  have,  then,  in  these  facta  aaail> 
iirtnatioTi  of  the  htatorio  foali^  of  Iha  avM* 
gelical  narratives. 

It  iawhh  the  inlkriaeoAeer  that  Ibatead- 

rrs  nf  the  New  Tr-'tampnt  nrr"  chiefly  coB* 
cerneti.  His  proper  appeilatioo  waa  proea- 
tator.  The  powcv  whieb  ha  hdd,  lho«ril 
dependent  on  that  of  his  siiperior  ofTleer,<M 
governor  of  the  province,  yet,  a;*  being  in 
aieanca  mllltaiy  and  supported  by  ftnce  ef 
arms,  was  very  considerable,  involving  liiSt 
and  death,  and  great  qoeatioiia  of  tight,  li- 
berty, and  property. 

We  subjoin  from '  Oreswell's  Dissertations 
on  the  Humouf  of  (be  €toepela»'  thaae  tat 
lists 
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OUESTCHAMBER  is,  in  Mark  xiv.  14. 
Luke  xxii.  J!,  th<'  Knp-lish  remlpring  of  a 
Greek  word,  katalumat  which  in  Luke  ii.  7 
is  Bngliahed  by  *  inn.'  Bf  d>is  mom  Ondi 
won!  the  Septungint  trnn  1  itf  the  correspond- 
ing Hebrew  term  mahlm^  which  is  constrned 
•  Ion'  (a«B.  xliL  sr.  Exod.  24 ),  '  lotlgiug 
place'  (Josh,  iv,  3),  and  '  1  u  I'-itip;?!'  {"2  Kings 
xtx.  ''23 ).  In  Jcr.  xiv.  b»  we  have  the  mean- 
ing of  th«  terms  •xponnded^*  a  wayfaring 
man  tumeth  aside  to  tarry  for  a  uight 
comp.  Gen.  xlii.  27.  Exod.  iv.  24.  The  ori- 
ginal terms,  then,  denote  a  place  where  txa- 
Teilers  night  pass  the  night  and  take  need- 
ful rfpose  and  refreshment  Inns,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  places 
wliera  lodging  and  food  are  supplied  at  a  eer< 
Intn  price,  did  not  exist  in  Srriptnral  tintcs. 
But  m  suitable  places  large  buildings  were 
erected,  under  wbieh  sheltisr  might  be  had 
for  the  night,  luui  where  travellers  in  ca- 
ravaoa,  aopacking  supplies  that  they  oar- 
fied  with  them,  partoolt  of  refreshment,  and 
(hen,  on  the  same  spot,  gave  tlD-mselvrn  to 
sleep.  In  towns,  houses  of  the  larger  size 
bad  in  their  centre  an  open  ooim-yard,  in 
trlueh  strangers  receired  temporary  lodg- 
ingH  jind  jKrliftjis  •■ntcrtuinnipnt — not  nriHke 
Uie  large  open  an  us,  with  galleries  ou  each 
of  the  four  sides,  found  in  the  old  inns  (for- 
mrriy  town  [m  th»'  city],  residences  of  the 
landed  genUy),  of  which  specimens  may 
still  be  seen  iii  London.  Bnt  hospitality 
was,  ns  to  place,  ii'  t  liiriitrd  to  tho  area  of 
the  open  court.  In  Mark  xiv.  14,  a  '  guest- 
ehamber,'  or  *  large  upper  room  ftamished 
and  prepared,'  receives  Jesua  and  his  apos- 
tles (comp.  Luke  xxii.  12.  Acts  xz.  8). 
Henoe  the  term  gnestehamber,  or  inn,  de- 
notes hospitable  accommodation  in  a  pri- 
TAte  bouse,  in  which  sense  the  passage  in 
Luke  ii.  7,  speaking  of  the  birth  of  the  child 
Jesus,  is  to  be  understood. 

The  fPTDMrks  of  Maundrell  are  ft''  troe  as 
they  are  t^itaiut.  *  It  most  here  be  noted, 
that  in  traveDing  thia  eoontry,  a  man  doss 
not  meet  with  a  market  town  and  inns  every 
night,  as  in  England.  The  best  reception 
you  eaa  lind  hero,  is  either  nnder  yoor  own 
tent,  if  tl)o  season  yi<"nr>'t,  or  else  in  certain 
public  lodgments  founded  in  charity  for  the 
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nse  of  travelleiB.  These  are  called  by  the 

Turks  knneo,  RTid  ore  seated  sometimes  in 
the  towns  ami  villages,  sometimes  at  conve- 
nient distaDces  upon  ^be  open  road.  Thsf 
are  built  in  fashion  of  a  rloisff-r,  encom- 
passing a  court  of  thirty  ur  forty  yards 
sqnare,  mora  or  less,  aeeording  to  the  mei^ 
sure  of  the  founder's  nlnlity  or  diarity.  At 
tbeae  places  all  comers  are  free  to  taJce 
shelter,  paying  only  a  small  fee  to  the  kane- 
keeper,  and  very  often  wiiliout  tliat  acknow- 
ledgment. But  yon  must  expect  nothing 
here  but  bare  walls;  as  for  oilier  accom- 
modations of  meat,  drink,  bed,  ife«  pro- 
vender, vrith  tlicse  it  n.iiM  bo  every  one's 
care  to  furnish  himself  y  p.  1,2).  He  men- 
tions a  very  large  and  handsome  khan  near 
the  Orontes,  f  ir  '  vceeding  wlint  is  tisually 
seen  in  this  (>ort  of  buUdings.  '  It  was 
founded  by  the  second  Cnperli,  end  en- 
"dowed  with  a  competent  rcvinne,  for  sup- 
plying every  traveller  that  takes  up  his  quar- 
ters hi  it  with  a  competent  portion  of  bread, 
broth,  and  flesh,  wliich  i-i  always  ready  for 
those  who  demand  it,  as  very  few  people  of 
the  country  fail  to  do.  There  is  annexed  to 
the  kaue,  on  its  west  side,  another  quiid- 
rnn^le,  containing  apartinenls  for  a  n  rtain 
number  of  almsmen.  The  kane  wo  found 
at  our  arrival  crowded  with  a  great  number 
of  Turkish  pilgrims,  bound  for  Meechm' 
(4,  6). 

The  msgnltnde  of  some  of  these  inns  in 

former  days  may  be  judged  of  from  the  khan 
of  Hasbeiya,  near  Cajsarea  Philippi.  It  is 
a  large  and  very  aneient  earsvansHry,  in  form 
a  regular  quadrangle,  eighty  paces  sfjuare, 
with  an  eastern  and  western  eim  ance.  The 
eastern  entrsaee  wss  originally  ornamented 
in  the  Saracenic  style.  It  still  bears  several 
Saracenic  inscriptions.  An  elegant  mosque 
was  once  attache<1  to  tliis  khan.  These  large 
and  expensive  buildings,  standing  alone  in 
the  desert,  and  by  the  side  of  almost  untrod- 
den paths,  add  the  sad  tet>Umony  of  their 
now  slmost  dilapidated  walls  and  tmneces- 
sary  nrcnmmodntions  to  the  general  signs 
of  decay  and  desertion  which  meet  the  tra- 
ToUsr  nt  svaiy  step  of  his  pilgrimage  fhrongh 
Syria.  There  must  have  oner  hrrn  much 
more  wealth  to  construct,  and  more  travel 
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mmI  trade  to  aeooiumoiliUe  aud  protect,  tliau 
n»w,  ot  lli«M  MMUidiBMmtt  voold  navtr 

liavf!  bi^rn  huilt 

III  luaileru  Palestine,  soiaethiDg  like  our 
hau  nwy  b*  tomid  in  dM  utnl^fek,  a  tort 
of  public-house,  set  Hpnrt  for  tlie  reception 
of  travellen.  Each  village  in  Paleatine  baa 
CM  or  mora,  where  the  foeeta  take  refreah* 
ment  and  sip  coffee  out  of  small  cups  in  tlie 
oriental  style.  In  those  parts  of  the  country 
not  yet  eorrapted  by  the  frequency  of  foreign 
travellers,  the  stranger  is  hospitably  coln^ 
!fim»*f1  by  the  inhabitants  without  the  expeo- 
tauua  of  a  renordi  Of  such  Uber&lit)  Kubiu- 
•on  oflni  partook. 

The  aeeomniodation  for  Irarel^Ts  nffdrrlpfl 
even  in  the  middle  of  Paleatine  is  any  thing 
bat  aaliafeelory.  The  traveller  Jost  mention- 
ed thna  (If^rribf-a  a  uight  he  pa^.^f  il  nt  Tai 
jibeh,  on  the  oorth>ea»(  of  J«ru«iileu} : — '  A 
plaea  vaa  now  Mleoled  and  tlia  tant  pltdiadt 
aiid  we  obl&iticJ  a  Kupplj  of  niaU,  liglits, 
and  eatables,  from  the  nUvge.  We  took  this 
Mwae  both  bteattlo  ire  prafecnd  our  tent 


to  tlie  small  and  uncomfortable  dwellings  oi 
the  inhabitants,  ioflMted  aa  they  are  vHh 

vermin.  The  inhabitants  rrnw-lf^tl  aronnd 
us,  with  Iheir  sheilc  and  three  pne»ts,  until 
dw  tint  vaa  oootpletely  full,  beeMa  a  vaSA- 
tude  standing  about  the  donr.  It  was  only 
by  ordering  the  people  away  that  we  coold 
get  room  to  cal,  tnd  it  was  qoite  lalt  bcfm 
we  could  even  think  of  sleep.  At  length, 
however,  we  made  shift  to  arrange  our 
coaches,  within  somewhat  narrow  limits, 
Mkl  laid  omdves  down.  The  captain,  or 
responsible  gnard  of  the  village,  himself 
kept  watch  by  our  tent,  accompanied  by  two 
or  three  others;  Mid  U>  begnila  tba  ni^ 
and  keep  tliem«elve?  awnkr,  ihry  one  after 
auoUier  repeated  tales  in  a  uiououmuua  toDS 
of  voiee.  This  aarvad  dto&r  own  purpoae,  end 

bnd  thr  further  effect  of  kce{)mj<  u^  -intake; 
so  that  with  the  voieea  of  the  Arabii,  the 
barking  of  dogs,  tfia  arawling  of  faaa,  Hid 
the  hum  of  niusqnitoes,  wr  vs*  r.?  none  of  u* 
able  to  get  much  sleep  aU  oighl'  (see  'Cosi* 
panics  TwvaUing '). 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 


C.  arsc%  Frtater,  Hackaff* 
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